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RECOLLECTIONS     OF    THE    COMMUNE    OF    PA1US. 


DURING  the  Commune  of  1871  I 
was  living  at  what  was  then  the 
top  of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes, 
exactly  opposite  the  Park  Monceau. 
The  view  from  my  fourth  floor  was 
open  and  far-reaching  —  at  that 
time  it  was  not  masked  by  tall 
houses  that  have  been  built  since ; 
it  ranged  from  the  hills  of  St 
Germain  on  the  right,  past  Mont 
Valerien,  round  to  the  heights  of 
Bellevue,  Meudon,  and  Sceaux, 
and  to  miles  of  the  roofs  of  Paris 
away  to  the  left;  in  the  middle, 
above  the  trees  of  the  park,  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  towered  above 
all.  A  better  situation  could 
scarcely  have  been  found  for 
watching,  safely  and  completely, 
the  various  destructions  that  were 
going  on.  And  we  had  the  view 
all  to  ourselves,  for  every  one  who 
could  run  away  had  done  so ; 
people  who,  from  duty,  had  stopped 
in  Paris  for  the  first  siege,  went 
out  of  it  for  the  second :  the  flat 
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I  lodged  in  was  the  only  one  in- 
habited throughout  the  Boulevard, 
— the  shutters  of  every  other  one 
were  closed.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, utilise  my  advantages  during 
the  first  month  of  the  Commune, 
for  I  was  ill ;  it  was  only  during 
the  second  month  that  I  was  able 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  get 
about. 

The  bombardment  from  Mont 
Valerien  and  Montretout — which 
did  far  more  harm  than  the  inno- 
cent German  fire  had  effected, — 
smashed  a  quantity  of  houses  in 
Auteuil,  Passy,  and  the  Porte 
Maillot  district,  knocked  off  nearly 
all  the  sculptures  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and  even 
sometimes  damaged  roofs  and  win- 
dows in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Champs  Ely  sees — did  not  reach 
into  the  Park  Monceau.  We  were 
just  out  of  range,  and,  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  shells  that  went 
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on  bursting  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  us  than  if  they  had 
been  chestnuts  cracking  before  a 
fire. 

It  was  a  dull  and  dirty  time ; 
but  we  were  in  satisfactory  secur- 
ity. The  Communards  took  money 
from  the  Bank  of  France  and  from 
such  State  institutions  as  had 
any,  but  there  was  scarcely  any 
pillaging  of  houses.  The  Com- 
mune fought  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but,  with  the  exception  of 
priests,  who  were  objects  of  its 
special  enmity,  and  of  young  men 
who  refused  to  serve  in  its  regi- 
ments, very  few  private  individ- 
uals were  molested. 

Food  of  all  sorts  was  abundant, 
for  as  Paris  was  besieged  by  the 
Versaillais  on  one-half  only  of  its 
circumference,  and  as  the  outside 
of  the  other  half  was  still  held  by 
the  Germans,  who  had  no  motive 
for  stopping  the  entry  of  pro- 
visions, supplies  came  in  regularly 
through  their  lines. 

The  place  was  so  safe  that  in 
my  strolls  about  I  was  often  ac- 
companied by  two  little  girls.  I 
used  to  walk  for  mere  exercise  as 
a  rule,  for  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  of  any  interest  to  be  seen 
in  the  part  of  Paris  where  I  found 
myself.  Indeed  during  the  entire 
duration  of  the  Commune  I  beheld, 
until  the  end  came,  but  two  re- 
markable sights. 

One  afternoon  in  the  middle  of 
May  I  was  sitting  reading,  with 
the  windows  open.  Suddenly  the 
whole  house  shook  violently,  and 
a  startling  boom  thundered  through 
the  air.  I  rushed  out  into  the 
balcony,  and  there,  before  me, 
clear  -  edged  on  the  blue  sky, 
stretched  upwards  from  the  house- 
tops a  perpendicular  cloud,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high,  exactly  the 
shape  of  a  mighty  balloon.  From 
it  broke  out  incessant  fulminating 
reports,  which  sounded  like  a  mix- 


ing up  of  the  crackling  of  mus- 
ketry, but  more  deep  -  toned,  like 
the  resonance  of  hammer-blows  on 
iron,  but  more  rapid,  and  like  the 
roar  of  an  express  train  tearing 
through  a  station,  but  more  last- 
ing. And  the  sight  was  even 
grander  than  the  sound,  for  the 
cloud  seemed  made  of  countless 
silvery  ostrich  feathers,  rolling 
rapidly,  continuously,  almost  regu- 
larly, round  each  other,  in  and 
out,  over  and  over,  turning,  twist- 
ing, twining.  The  sun  shone  glow- 
ingly on  the  whirling  plumes ;  for 
a  minute  they  revolved  in  endless 
vortices,  and  then,  softly,  capri- 
ciously, began  to  change  their  hue  ; 
here  they  whitened,  there  they 
blackened,  elsewhere  they  browned 
or  yellowed  ;  gradually  they  grew 
dim,  both  in  colour  and  in  form ; 
the  convolutions  slackened;  the 
clanging  peal  died  down ;  shapes 
dissolved  ;  tints  disappeared  ; 
movement  stopped ;  sound  ceased. 
The  grand  balloon  lost  life;  it 
changed  into  almost  ordinary 
smoke,  immense  still,  but  inani- 
mate ;  slowly  its  edges  melted, 
slowly  rents  appeared  in  it,  slowly 
patches  drifted  off  from  it.  An- 
other minute  and,  excepting  a  few 
floating  shreds,  it  had  passed  away. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  a  spectacle  to 
see. 

What  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was 
an  explosion,  but  of  what  ? 

I  ran  down  -  stairs,  found  the 
concierge  trembling,  saw  no  one 
in  the  street,  and  started  off  to- 
wards the  Seine,  in  the  direction 
where  the  vanished  cloud  had 
stood.  It  was  not  till  I  reached 
the  Pont  de  1'Alma  that  I  learned 
the  nature  of  the  accident.  The 
cartridge  factory  at  Grenelle  had 
blown  up.  The  feathers  were 
formed  by  millions  of  cartridges 
bursting  in  the  air. 

That  was  one  of  the  two  sights. 
The  other  was  the  pulling  down  -  \ 
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the  Vendome  Column  on  15th  May. 
I  saw  the  Column  fall  from  the 
same  window  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  at  which  Lau- 
rence Oliphant  had  stood  on  18th 
March  (the  day  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Commune),  when  a  bullet 
coming  through  the  glass,  two 
inches  from  his  head,  brought  him 
a  message,  as  he  told  me  an  hour 
afterwards,  that  he  was  to  leave 
Paris  at  once  and  go  back  to  Mr 
Harris  in  America.1 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  the 
bronze  sheathing  had  been  par- 
tially stripped  off,  and  the  stone- 
work cut  away  to  half  its  thick- 
ness, so  as  to  facilitate  breaking. 
Ropes  had  been  laid  on  from  the 
top  to  a  windlass  in  the  street, 
A  long  bed  of  faggots,  twenty  feet 
thick,  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
the  falling  mass,  and,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  great  shock,  every  window 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
pasted  over  with  crossed  slips  of 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  fracture. 
The  afternoon  was  fine  ;  the  crowd 
was  great,  made  up  mainly  of  the 
small  minority  of  the  population 
which  sympathised  with  the  Com- 
mune :  it  filled  every  inch  from 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  Boule- 
vard, excepting  the  Place  Ven- 
dome itself,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  Communard  authorities. 
A  red  flag  had  been  fastened  to 
the  statue,  and  flew  out  in  the 
breeze.  About  three  o'clock  the 
windlass  was  manned  and  the 
ropes  hauled  taut,  and  then  began 
the  effort  to  drag  the  column 


down  •  but,  notwithstanding  the 
chasm  at  its  base,  it  held  solidly, 
and  would  not  move.  Fiercely, 
but  vainly,  the  strain  at  the  bars 
went  on.  Suddenly,  something 
smashed  ;  the  windlass  flew  back  ; 
half-a-dozen  men  were  flung  lumber- 
ingly  into  the  air  by  the  recoil ;  and 
the  attempt  in  that  shape  had  to 
be  abandoned.  After  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  during  which  the  stone  was 
cut  still  further  away,  until  the 
column  at  that  point  was  pared 
down  to  about  a  quarter  of  its 
substance,  longer  ropes  were  pro- 
cured, their  ends  were  passed  into 
the  crowd,  hundreds  of  eager 
hands  laid  hold  of  them,  and  once 
again  the  pull  commenced,  this 
time  with  direct  traction. 

I  had  got  the  statue  into  line 
with  a  chimney  in  the  Rue  Castig- 
lione,  so  as  to  be  able  to  detect 
the  slightest  oscillation ;  but  there 
was  none  at  all, — the  column,  all 
wounded  as  it  was,  stood  immov- 
able. Five  minutes  passed,  five 
minutes  of  excited  hope  to  me,  for, 
from  the  braveness  of  the  resist- 
ance, it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
destroying  brutes  would  not  be 
able  to  succeed.  At  last  a  shiver 
ran  down  my  back ;  I  had  become 
conscious,  after  a  particularly  sav- 
age jerk  on  the  ropes,  that  the  line 
between  the  chimney  and  the 
statue  was  no  longer  exactly 
straight.  Slowly — very  slowly — 
the  statue  swerved  past  the  chim- 
ney ;  slowly  the  great  column 
bowed  towards  me — never  did  any 
one  receive  so  superb  a  salutation  ; 


1  "Among  other  interferences  of  Harris  with  his  life  and  cherished  wishes,  he 
describes  repeated  recalls  '  in  the  midst  of  undertakings  on  which  I  was  engaged 
for  the  community,  just  when  I  was  getting  things  into  working  order.  I  was 
thus  recalled  from  Paris  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  my  departure  was  most  in- 
convenient, and  I  was  much  tempted  to  disobey  orders  ;  but  (it  Was  at  the  time 
of  the  Commune)  I  had  turned  into  a  house  to  avoid  a  charge  of  soldiery,  and  a 
bullet  grazed  my  hair.  I  took  it  for  a  sign  that  my  protection  was  removed,  and 
got  away  as  soon  as  I  could  manage  to  do  so.'  " — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence 
Oliphant,  by  Mrs  Oliphant,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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slowly  it  descended,  so  slowly  that 
it  almost  seemed  to  hesitate  :  in  a 
great  haze  of  spurting  dust  it  fell. 
There  was  scarcely  any  noise,  and 
no  tremor  of  the  air  or  ground ; 
but  the  twenty  feet  of  faggots 
were  flattened  down  to  nothing, 
and  the  dust  rose  thick  like  fog. 

With  a  wild  rush  and  frantic 
shouts,  the  people  dashed  past  the 
sentries  into  the  Place  Vendome, 
leaped  upon  the  dislocated  frag- 
ments, and  howled  coarse  insults 
at  them. 

Mournfully  I  went  away,  mur- 
muring to  myself,  "  Poor  France  !  " 
All  the  same,  that,  too,  was  a 
sight  to  see. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  Mon- 
day, 22d  May,  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  a  servant  rushed  into 
my  bedroom,  and  woke  me  with  a 
shout  of  "  Monsieur,  Monsieur,  the 
tricolour  is  on  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph !  "  I  jumped  to  the  window, 
and  there  it  was.  Its  presence 
there,  in  the  place  of  the  red  flag 
of  the  day  before,  could  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  had  at  last  got 
inside  Paris,  and  had  advanced 
already  as  far  as  the  Arch.  In 
that  case  they  might  at  any  mo- 
ment reach  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes  !  That  was  indeed  inter- 
esting. 

I  flung  my  clothes  on  and  went 
out  on  to  the  balcony.  A  dozen 
Communards  in  uniform  were  at 
that  instant  hurrying  downwards 
past  the  house,  looking  nervously 
behind  them  as  they  went.  I 
glanced  all  round,  but  nothing 
else  was  visible.  It  was  not  till 
several  minutes  had  passed  that  I 
caught  sight  of  something  red 
moving  between  the  shrubs  of  the 
Park  Monceau.  It  was  the  trouser 
of  a  real  French  soldier :  the 
troops  were  there.  An  oflicer, 
followed  by  a  few  men,  came 
cautiously  out  from  the  trees, 


advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Park,  and  looked  down  the  Boule- 
vard. The  instant  he  was  seen 
from  below  a  dozen  shots  were 
fired  at  him  ;  the  bullets  whistled 
past  us,  high  up.  I  hastened 
down ;  but  before  I  got  to  the 
door  three  or  four  of  the  red 
trousers  had  run  into  the  road- 
way, had  thrown  themselves  on 
their  faces,  and  had  begun  shoot- 
ing down  the  hill  in  answer  to  the 
Communards.  By  this  time  firing 
had  become  general  throughout 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  its  de- 
sultory weakness  showed  that  no 
serious  resistance  was  being  offered 
immediately  round  us.  By  eight 
o'clock  all  the  posts  of  the  Com- 
mune within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  us  had  been  turned  by  other 
troops  and  evacuated  by  their 
defenders,  so  that,  excepting  a 
chance  bullet  travelling  here  or 
there  over  the  house-tops,  we  got 
out  of  immediate  fire,  and  were 
able  to  stand  almost  safely  in  the 
street.  As  our  house  was  the  only 
one  inhabited,  the  wounded  were 
brought  in  there,  and  an  ambulance 
established  in  the  courtyard,  the 
men  being  laid  on  carpets  pulled 
off"  the  staircase.  A  surgeon  asked 
me  to  put  up  a  Geneva  flag  at  the 
door,  to  make  it  known  that  doc- 
toring was  going  on  there ;  so  I 
ran  up  again  and  asked  for  some- 
thing to  make  a  red  cross.  The 
little  girls  tore  up  the  scarlet 
skirt  of  a  big  doll  and  pinned 
bands  of  it  on  a  napkin,  which 
we  nailed  to  a  broom  handle. 
That  flag  hung  out  until,  late  in 
the  day,  the  ambulance  was  moved 
nearer  the  advanced  posts. 

In  another  hour  the  number  of 
prisoners  massed  on  the  pavement 
under  guard  had  grown  so  con- 
siderable that  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  a  temporary  lock-up  for 
them,  until  cavalry  arrived  to 
supply  an  escort  to  Versailles  ; 
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the  cellars  of  an  unfinished  house 
close  by  were  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  spent  the  entire  day  in 
the  courtyard  of  that  house,  look- 
ing on  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
constantly  increasing  crowd  of 
prisoners  —  a  most  curious  and 
impressive  exhibition.  Some 
cringed,  some  swaggered,  some 
defied,  some  cast  themselves  upon 
their  knees  and  cried.  About  one- 
tenth  of  them  were  women,  who, 
generally,  were  more  violent  than 
the  men.  A  few  of  them  were 
wounded.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
courtyard  their  shirts  were  torn 
open  and  their  pockets  turned 
out ;  the  names  they  chose  to  give 
were  taken  down  (the  list  was 
made  so  carelessly  that  future 
identification  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible), and  then,  with  much  brut- 
ality, they  were  thrust  down  into 
the  cellars.  I  remember  many 
details,  strange,  sad,  ridiculous,  or 
odious,  that  would  be  worth  tell- 
ing ;  but  I  limit  myself  to  a  single 
case, — and  I  choose  that  one,  not 
because  it  was  more  remarkable 
than  a  dozen  others  which  came 
under  my  notice  that  day,  but  be- 
cause I  happened  to  be  able  to 
follow  it  out  to  what  appeared  to 
be  its  end,  and  can  therefore  nar- 
rate it  completely. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  young  lines- 
man staggered  into  the  courtyard, 
bareheaded,  ghastly  pale,  his  tunic 
half  stripped  off.  His  neck  was 
cut  deeply  open  at  the  bottom  of 
the  right  side  for  a  length  of  nearly 
six  inches,  and  the  severed  flesh 
hung  down  on  to  the  shoulder  in 
a  thick  scarlet  fold ;  he  dripped 
with  blood,  and,  literally,  spattered 
it  about  him  as  he  reeled  in.  He 
still  held  his  rifle  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  he 
dragged  after  him  a  young  woman 
with  nothing  on  her  but  a  torn 
chemise  and  uniform  trousers 
(which  indicated  that  she  had 


been  a  cantiniere  of  the  Com- 
mune). With  a  last  effort,  the 
soldier  flung  the  woman  towards 
us,  stammering  out  hoarsely,  "  She 
has  killed  my  captain;  she  has 
killed  two  of  my  comrades ;  she 
has  cut  my  throat;  and  yet  I 
bring  her  to  you  alive  ! "  And  then 
the  poor  young  fellow  dropped 
heavily,  his  rifle  ringing  on  the 
stones  as  it  fell  with  him. 

"Tie  that  woman's  hands  be- 
hind her,"  ordered  the  command- 
ing officer,  as  the  soldier  was 
put  upon  a  litter  for  conveyance 
to  the  ambulance.  Silent  and 
breathless  stood  the  woman ;  she 
seemed  to  expect  immediate  death. 
Her  shoulders,  her  tattered  che- 
mise, her  arms  and  hands,  were 
splashed  everywhere  with  blood ; 
the  expression  of  her  white  face, 
with  the  hard  glazed  eyes,  the 
clenched  teeth,  and  the  strained 
distortion  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  was  demoniacal.  Straight 
she  stood  up  before  us,  her  head 
thrown  back  as  if  to  dare  the 
worst;  she  made  no  answer  to 
the  questions  put  to  her.  There 
was  discussion  amongst  the  officers 
as  to  whether  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  have  her  shot  at  once. 
But,  though  the  case  was  clear, 
they  shrank  from  commencing 
executions  by  a  woman,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  spared  her,  taking 
it  for  granted  that,  when  tried, 
she  would  be  condemned.  Her 
arms  bound  back,  she  was  sent 
into  the  cellar.  She  was,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  let  off;  from 
that  moment  every  prisoner,  man 
or  woman,  brought  in  red-handed, 
was  taken  across  to  the  Park  and 
executed  straight  away. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
first  column  of  prisoners  was 
formed  up  outside  to  march  down 
to  Versailles.  Under  the  pressure 
of  many  other  violent  sights,  I 
had  forgotten  the  murderess  of  the 
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morning,  and  when,  in  the  ascend- 
ing stream  of  captives,  she  emerged 
from  the  dark  staircase  into  the 
daylight,  her  appearance  was  so 
frightful  that,  for  some  seconds, 
I  did  not  recognise  her.  She 
dripped  with  sweat,  for  the  heat 
below  had  been  terrific  ;  the  blood 
on  her  chemise  and  skin  had  dried 
into  black  cakes  that  stuck  to 
her ;  her  hair,  dishevelled,  hung 
in  glued,  glazed  spikes  over  her 
eyes ;  she  had  evidently  been  sob- 
bing, and,  as  she  could  not  move 
her  hands,  had  been  unable  to 
wipe  her  face,  which  was  scored 
with  long  dirty  stripes  formed  by 
tears  and  perspiration,  and  look- 
ing like  fresh  scars  of  burns. 
We  all  stared  at  her  with  horror. 
"  Wash  down  that  woman,"  cried 
one  of  the  officers.  A  stable- 
bucket  full  of  water  and  a  horse- 
sponge  were  brought,  and  a  cor- 
poral sluiced  her,  with  a  bitter 
grin.  She  did  not  flinch  one  inch 
as  the  water  was  dashed  in  her 
face ;  exhausted  as  she  must  have 
been  by  fatigue,  emotion,  want  of 
food,  and  the  sickening  atmosphere 
in  which  she  had  just  passed  six 
hours,  she  stood  like  a  cliff:  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  compressed  her 
lips,  that  was  all.  Dripping,  half- 
naked,  horrible,  she  tottered  out 
into  the  street  and  took  her  place 
in  the  column,  to  walk  twelve 
miles.  The  cavalry  escort  formed 
up  on  the  flanks.  The  colonel 
roared  out  to  the  prisoners  : 
"Look  here;  if  any  one  of  you 
dares  to  attempt  to  leave  the 
ranks  he  will  instantly  be  shot 
down  !  Hats  off.  On  to  the 
ground  your  hats.  Traitors  like 
you  march  bareheaded.  Hats  on 
the  ground,  I  tell  you,  or  I'll  fire 
into  the  heap  of  you  !  " 

Five  hundred  hats  and  caps,  of 
all  sorts  and  shapes  and  colours, 
fell  into  the  dust  (to  be  picked  up 
by  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 


hood), and  the  wretched  procession 
started. 

Two  months  afterwards  I  was 
going  through  the  prison  of  the 
women  of  the  Commune  at  Ver- 
sailles with  General  Appert,  who 
then  commanded  there.  Thirty 
or  forty  women  of  all  ages  were 
sitting  in  a  long  room  reading  or 
working.  At  a  table  near  a  win- 
dow was  a  young  woman  writing. 
She  wore  a  neat  brown  dress,  and 
had  very  bright  well-dressed  hair, 
and  singularly  delicate  hands.  A 
memory  started  in  me  :  she  was 
the  murderess  of  22d  May !  I 
had  seen  those  white  fingers  of 
another  colour ;  I  had  seen  that 
hair  less  glossy  and  less  combed. 
I  stared  at  her  for  an  instant, 
and  then  asked  General  Appert 
to  find  out  who  she  was.  He 
called  the  matron  and  inquired. 
The  answer  came,  "Oh,  General, 
she  is  the  best  and  quietest  of 
them  all,  and  really  an  educated 
person.  The  lady  visitors  are 
quite  fond  of  her,  she  is  so 
gentle  and  obedient.  Of  course 
there  may  have  been  some  reason 
for  sending  her  here ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  suspicious  that  not  a 
single  friend  has  come  to  see  her, 
and  that  we  cannot  find  out  who 
she  is.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  against  her,  nor 
even  any  imputation  ;  so,  as  she 
is  accused  of  nothing,  she  will,.  I 
expect,  be  set  at  liberty."  As  I 
listened,  another  voice  came  back 
to  me.  I  heard  a  broken  cry  of 
"  She  has  killed  my  captain ;  she 
has  killed  two  of  my  comrades  ; 
she  has  cut  my  throat ;  and  yet  I 
bring  her  to  you  alive  !  "  The 
poor  boy  who  had  stammered  out 
those  words  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, dead,  and  could  bear  no 
testimony.  Ought  I  to  interfere  1 
I  could  only  repeat  what  I  had 
heard  the  soldier  say,  and  that 
would  have  been  no  proof.  The 
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other  witnesses  of  the  scene  were 
scattered,  with  their  regiments, 
all  over  France.  I  held  my 
tongue.  The  woman  had  per- 
ceived that  she  was  noticed,  and 
looked  at  me  uneasily,  with  some- 
thing of  the  expression  of  that 
morning.  I  heard  no  more  of 
her,  and  have  always  supposed 
that  she  returned  in  peace  to 
private  life.  Perhaps  she  married, 
had  children,  and  loved  them. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the 
majority  of  the  prisoners  were  set 
free  untried,  from  the  same  lack 
of  evidence  against  them.  In- 
deed, it  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, for  it  was  impossible  with 
such  a  mass  of  captives,  collected 
under  such  conditions  of  disorder, 
and  brought  in  so  thickly,  to 
write  down  in  each  case,  with  a 
view  to  future  trial,  the  nature  of 
the  charge  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses.  Furthermore,  out  of 
the  32,000  prisoners  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion (more  than  half  perhaps) 
were  innocent  of  all  connection 
with  the  Commune,  and  were  ar- 
rested by  error  or  accident.  I 
will  give  one  example  of  the  mis- 
takes that  happened. 

In  the  next  house  to  me  an  old 
coachman  had  been  left,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  siege,  to  look 
after  a  horse.  The  horse  had  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  and  eaten, 
so  the  man  remained  with  nothing 
to  do,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
his  master.  I  chatted  with  him 
sometimes,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Commune,  as  he  stood  smok- 
ing at  the  door,  and  a  very  decent 
old  fellow  he  was.  Well,  one 
morning,  during  the  fighting  week, 
he  was  looking  on  at  the  formation, 
in  the  roadway,  of  a  column  of 
prisoners  about  to  start,  when  he 
saw  amongst  them  a  groom,  who 
was  a  friend  of  his.  He  stepped 
out  to  ask  why  he  was  there,  and 


when,  after  speaking  for  a  minute, 
he  turned  to  come  away,  was  thrust 
back  into  the  column  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  escort,  who  seeing  him 
there,  took  him,  not  unnaturally 
perhaps,  for  a  prisoner.  He  shout- 
ed in  terror  to  the  people  on  the 
pavement,  many  of  whom  knew 
him,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
rushed  to  the  prison  to  look  for 
me  and  to  beg  me  to  get  the  poor 
fellow  released.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  officers  on  duty  at 
that  moment  were  strangers  to 
me,  and  some  minutes  passed  be- 
fore I  found  any  one  to  whom  I 
could  appeal.  When  at  last  a 
captain  of  infantry  had  consented 
to  interfere,  the  column  had  start- 
ed, and  we  had  to  run  after  it  for 
some  distance,  and  to  parley  with 
the  commander  of  the  rear-guard. 
Luckily  he  was  good  -  natured  : 
he  listened  to  us  pleasantly,  be- 
lieved my  story,  and  had  the  man 
brought  out  and  delivered  up  to 
me.  But  the  shock  had  com- 
pletely upset  the  poor  old  coach- 
man ;  he  could  scarcely  stand  from 
emotion ;  he  was  got  home  and 
put  to  bed  ;  after  some  days  he 
became  better,  but  remained  really 
ill,  his  heart  having  become  affect- 
ed. He  left  Paris,  without  his 
wages,  directly  the  trains  began 
to  run,  and  when  last  I  heard  of 
him,  was  dying  in  his  native 
village. 

Now  I  take  up  my  story  again 
on  that  Monday.  The  day  passed 
amidst  scenes  of  pain,  absurdity, 
and  ferocity ;  but  there  was  intense 
interest  in  it  all,  and  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  time  for  dinner  came, 
and  I  went  in  to  eat  it.  The  little 
ones  told  me,  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  of  the  ignorant  calm  of^ 
children,  that  they  had  been  watch- 
ing the  execution  parties  going 
across  the  road  into  the  Park,  and 
had  listened  to  the  reports  of  the 
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rifles,  especially  to  the  coup  de 
grdce,  which  seemed  to  have  im- 
pressed them  most.  Happily,  they 
had  not  seen  the  actual  shooting, 
for  it  was  hidden  by  the  trees. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  same 
scenes  continued.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  brought  in  during  the 
morning  was  an  Englishman,  the 
charge  against  him  being  that  he 
was  wandering  in  the  streets,  and 
was  unable  to  give  an  account  of 
himself.  He  could  speak  no  French, 
so  I  was  asked  to  question  him. 
He  told  me  he  was  waiter  in  an 
eating-house  for  English  grooms 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Champs 
Elyse"es,  and  that  the  master  (who 
had  formerly  been  a  trooper  in  the 
Life  Guards)  had  stepped  out  of 
his  door  the  afternoon  before  to 
look  about  him,  in  the  belief  that 
fighting  round  there  was  over,  and 
had  instantly  been  shot  through 
the  back  by  a  sentry  at  the  near- 
est street -corner.  The  man  had 
died  in  the  night,  and  the  widow 
had  sent  the  waiter  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  Batignolles,  to  take  the 
news  to  a  relation  there.  There 
was  a  disregard  of  possibilities 
about  this  proceeding  which  indi- 
cated the  state  of  mind  of  that 
widow.  I  told  the  man  that, 
according  to  the  news  we  had, 
fighting  was  going  on  in  every 
street  of  the  Batignolles,  that  he 
might  as  well  try  to  walk  to  the 
bottom  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  he 
must  go  back.  Thereon  he  asked 
me  plaintively,  "  But,  sir,  can't  I 
go  to  England  at  once  ?  I  do  so 
want  to  get  out  of  this.  I  am 
so  frightened.  Is  there  a  train?" 
I  obtained  for  him  a  pass  from 
the  general  of  brigade,  started 
him  off  again  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  hoped  he  got  there. 

That  day  the  fighting  seemed  to 
thicken  up  again  behind  us :  the 
Communards  were  defending  them- 
selves obstinately  at  a  barricade  in 


the  Place  Clichy,  which  was  about 
800  yards  in  our  rear,  and  lost 
bullets  began  to  come  in  at  the 
back  of  our  house.  We  stuffed 
the  windows  with  mattresses,  but 
the  protection  was  incomplete.  In 
the  afternoon  one  of  the  little 
children  was  opening  a  glass  door 
into  the  hall,  when  suddenly  the 
pane  above  her  smashed,  and  the 
splinters  fell  around  her.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  in  some 
way  she  had  broken  it  herself, 
and  would  be  scolded  ;  but  it  was 
seen  at  once  that  a  plunging  bul- 
let had  come  through  the  top  of 
the  hall  window  above  the  mat- 
tress, had  passed  just  over  the 
child's  head,  had  struck  obliquely 
the  glass  panel  of  the  opened  door, 
and  had  cut  itself  in  two  on  the 
sharp  edge.  The  two  halves  of 
that  bullet  had  fallen  on  the  floor: 
the  child  picked  them  up  and  kept 
them.  During  the  day  forty-nine 
bullets  got  in  at  different  win- 
dows of  the  house,  but  no  one  was 
touched.  At  night  we  had  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  in  the  central 
corridor  of  the  flat,  so  as  to  obtain 
protection  from  the  walls. 

But  before  we  went  to  what  we 
called  our  beds,  the  fires  burst 
out.  At  twelve  o'clock  we 
counted  twenty-two  distinct  cen- 
tres of  conflagration  in  the  vast 
area  of  roofs,  though,  of  course, 
we  could  not  tell  exactly  where 
they  were.  The  glare  of  the  sky 
became  so  fierce  that  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  atmosphere  itself 
was  burning.  We  gazed  with 
consternation  above  us  and  below 
us  at  the  universal  furnace.  And 
the  great  rolling  masses  of  red- 
dened smoke  increased  the  horror 
of  the  scene,  for  though  they  ob- 
scured somewhat  the  vividness  of 
the  flames  and  dimmed  down  thei? 
colours,  they  added  a  particula; 
effect  of  lurid,  lowering,  looming 
awfulness,  that  could  only  bt 
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called  hellish.  And,  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  bullets  went  on 
crackling  past  us,  and  rang  against 
the  walls  opposite,  and  clinked 
upon  the  house  -  tops,  and  shells 
were  bursting  near,  and  broken 
glass  and  smashed  stone  and  shiv- 
ered slates  were  falling  in  the 
streets,  and  now  and  then  a  shriek 
of  suffering  arose.  It  was  not  a 
night  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  a 
dense  pall  of  smoke  hung  over 
Paris :  the  sun  could  not  pierce 
it ;  the  gloom  was  altogether 
special,  unlike  anything  that  fog 
produces,  veiled,  shaded,  blurred, 
but  not  opaque,  or  even  (properly) 
obscure.  "We  saw  the  way  about, 
but  the  way  seemed  unreal.  And 
when,  amidst  that  gloom,  the  news 
spread  out  that  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  and 
other  buildings  of  all  sorts,  had 
been  destroyed,  there  grew  a  rage 
amongst  the  peaceful  portion  of 
the  population  that  made  them 
scream  for  vengeance.  They  had 
been  proud  of  their  loved  Paris, 
and  much  of  their  Paris  was  no 
more.  They  tried,  in  their  fury, 
to  lynch  prisoners,  and  acts  of 
cruelty  were  committed,  under  the 
impulse  of  wild  rage,  that  are 
known  only  in  times  of  civil  war. 
I  saw  that  morning  five  men  led 
out  for  execution,  their  arms  tied 
back ;  and,  as  they  went,  a  crowd 
of  women  rushed  at  them,  forced 
them  on  to  their  knees,  struck 
them  in  the  face,  and  spat  at  them. 
If  the  soldiers  sent  to  shoot  them 
had  not  rescued  them,  those  women 
would  have  torn  their  hair  off. 

The  close  firing  of  the  day  and 
night  before  was  over ;  the  Com- 
munards had  been  driven  back  at 
every  point.  I  heard  that  the 
Rue  Royale  was  delivered,  so, 
after  breakfast,  I  went  down  to 
see.  Notwithstanding  the  chok- 


ing smoke,  a  considerable  number 
of  people  had  come  out.  and  were 
staring,  horror-struck,  at  the  ruins. 
The  killed  on  the  Versailles  side 
had  been  removed,  but  those  of 
the  Commune  were  still  strewn 
about ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  dead 
horse  was  being  cut  up  into  steaks 
by  famished  women.  The  day 
passed  in  comparative  quiet,  for 
the  nearest  fighting  was  removed 
a  mile  from  us. 

In  the  evening  I  walked,  with 
two  officers  off  duty,  along  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Of  course 
there  was  no  gas ;  the  moon  was 
hidden  by  the  shroud  of  smoke; 
the  shadows  were  so  misty  that 
they  were  scarcely  recognisable, 
the  lighted  surfaces  so  dim  that 
they  brightened  nothing.  The 
ground  was  littered  everywhere 
with  smashed  fragments  from  the 
houses,  with  broken  glass,  with 
leaves  and  branches  shot  off  the 
trees,  with  paper  torn  from  walls 
where  the  innumerable  proclam- 
ations of  the  Commune  had  been 
posted  up,  with  twisted  bits  of 
metal  and  sometimes  abandoned 
arms.  All  this  ruin  crunched 
under  our  feet  as  we  advanced 
along  the  centre  of  the  roadway, 
in  single  file,  five  yards  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  offer  smaller  marks 
in  the  event  of  our  being  fired  at. 
We  got  as  far  as  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre  ;  but  there  we  were  stopped 
by  officers,  who  told  us  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  farther,  because 
there  was  an  untaken  barricade 
in  front.  So  back  we  came,  utterly 
alone,  staring  round  us  at  the 
murky  sky,  the  dusky  moon,  the 
tattered  trees,  the  shot -marked 
houses,  and  listening  to  the  screech- 
ing of  rifles,  the  grating  jar  of 
mitrailleuses,  and  the  crackling  of 
our  own  steps. 

Could  that  be  Paris  ?  Were  we, 
in  reality,  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  ? 
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Several  times  the  sentries  at 
the  street-corners  called  to  me  to 
join  the  chaine  at  the  fires  and 
help  to  pass  the  water-buckets  (as 
was  the  usage  then),  but  my  com- 
panions answered  for  me  and  got 
me  clear. 

After  this  infernal  scene  the 
comparative  stillness  of  the  Boule- 
vard Malesherbes  was  quite  sooth- 
ing. We  walked  slowly,  talking 
of  the  day's  work,  and  had  got  up 
nearly  to  my  house,  when  one  of 
the  officers,  gazing  ahead,  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  what's  that  1  No, 
surely,  it  cannot  be  a  cab  ! " 

A  cab  in  a  street  of  Paris  that 
night  was  about  as  probable  as  an 
ostrich  on  an  iceberg;  and  yet  a 
cab  there  really  was,  and  at  my 
door !  I  stared  at  it  in  utter  in- 
comprehension. At  that  instant 
the  concierge  sauntered  out,  and 
I  cried  to  him,  "  What  is  that  cab 
doing  here  ?  Where  on  earth  has 
it  come  from  1 " 

"Gentleman  just  arrived  for 
you,  sir.  He's  gone  up." 

Never  did  I  leap  up -stairs  so 
fast.  My  door  was  open  :  I  rushed 
into  the  hall ;  and  there,  taking  off 
an  overcoat,  was — Oliphant ! 

He  had  returned  to  England 
two  days  before  from  the  United 
States,  had  stopped  a  few  hours 
in  London  to  arrange  with  the 
'  Times  '  to  recommence  his  corre- 
spondence, and  to  get  from  the 
Foreign  Office  a  despatch  to  carry 
to  the  Embassy  as  a  sort  of  pass- 
port, and  then  he  had  come  over 
with  the  intention  of  reaching 
Paris  somehow.  As  the  Gare  du 
Nord  was  under  fire  that  day,  no 
train  could  enter,  so  he  had  been 
turned  out  at  St  Denis  early  in 
the  afternoon.  After  some  seek- 
ing he  had  discovered  an  adventur- 
ous cabman  who,  for  money,  was 
willing  to  run  risks,  had  been 
driven,  miles  round,  by  Courbevoie, 
had  managed  to  reach  the  Porte 


Maillot,  had  declared  himself  to  the 
guard  there  as  a  special  messenger 
to  the  British  Embassy,  and,  at 
last,  at  ten  o'clock,  had  reached  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  to  look  down  on 
Paris  blazing.  After  filling  his 
memory  with  that  picture,  he  had 
turned  to  the  left,  and  had  come 
to  me. 

I  told  the  cabman  to  find  a 
stable  somewhere,  and  then  I  gave 
Oliphant  supper,  which  he  needed 
badly,  got  a  bed  arranged  for  him, 
and  talked  to  him  till  four. 

Next  morning  I  obtained  a  local 
pass  from  the  general  of  division 
nearest  us,  and  we  two,  after  leav- 
ing the  despatch  at  the  Embassy, 
started  off  to  try  to  reach  the 
headquarters  of  General  Vinoy, 
who  commanded,  under  Marshal 
MacMahon,  the  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Our  object 
was  to  ask  him,  as  old  acquaint- 
ances, for  two  permis  de  circula- 
tion for  all  Paris,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  go  anywhere,  and  escape  the 
fire  -  chaines.  We  succeeded  in 
our  attempt,  and  we  profited  by 
the  opportunity  to  see  a  good  deal. 
One  of  the  results  was  that  we 
recognised  very  fully,  from  what 
we  saw  and  heard,  that  if  ever  an 
army  had  sufficient  reasons  for 
relentless  repression,  it  was  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  said  at  the 
time,  by  outsiders,  that  it  was 
monstrous  to  go  on  executing 
prisoners  as  was  done  that  week. 
But,  in  all  truth,  the  provocation 
was  atrocious.  Half  the  city  was 
on  fire,  and  the  other  half  was 
more  or  less  destroyed ;  the  fight- 
ing was  furious;  and  the  shame 
of  the  whole  proceeding  was  in- 
finitely augmented  by  its  being 
performed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
German '  army,  which  rubbed  its 
hands  with  approval.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the 
fierce  blood  of  civil  war  was  up. 
and  cruelties  and  vengeances  wer 
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employed  which,  happily,  are  now 
unknown  in  international  war. 
Of  the  14,000  Communards  killed 
that  week,  8000  were  executed; 
and  at  the  moment  the  softest- 
hearted  of  the  spectators  declared 
it  was  not  half  enough. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  the 
situation  had  so  far  improved  that 
a  dozen  Englishmen,  who  had  run 
over  to  see  what  was  passing, 
managed  to  get  into  the  place. 
Some  of  them  were  caught  at  once 
for  the  chaines,  and  were  not 
liberated  until,  drenched  through, 
they  had  passed  buckets  for  some 
hours.  Some  went  about  with 
us  on  the  Friday.  With  one  of 
them  (Mr  Cartwright  of  Aynhoe) 
we  had  an  odd  experience.  We 
walked  up  the  Rue  Lafayette 
until  we  got  directly  under  the 
line  of  bombardment  from  Mont- 
martre,  where  Versailles  batteries 
were  established,  to  the  Pere 
la  Chaise,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  Communards.  The  shells  flew 
over  our  heads  some  hundred 
yards  up,  and  we  positively  saw 
them  pass  !  As  their  trajectory 
was  high,  and  as  we  stood  at  the 
centre  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  they 
described,  our  eyes  had  time  to 
follow,  and  we  perceived,  at  almost 
every  shot,  a  black  thread  flash 
through  the  air. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Oli- 
phant  and  I  attempted  a  drive  in 
the  cab,  and,  showing  our  passes 
every  five  minutes,  managed  to 
make  a  real  journey.  We  knew 
that  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  was  cleared  out,  and  we 
were  assured  (though  incorrectly, 
as  we  found)  that,  on'  the  right 
bank,  fighting  was  continuing  only 
in  the  quarters  of  Belleville  and 
Pere  la  Chaise.  So  we  started 
down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
made  our  first  stoppage  at  the  still 
burning  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  in 


order  to  peer  into  the  cellars, 
where  all  the  bedding  from  the 
Legion's  schools  at  St  Denis, 
Ecouen,  and  Les  Loges  had  been 
piled  up  for  safety  before  the 
siege.  A  thousand  woollen  mat- 
tresses, tightly  stacked,  had 
charred,  in  the  absence  of  all 
draught,  into  a  mass  of  silent, 
stagnant  fire  :  it  was  strange  that 
so  vast  and  so  intense  a  furnace 
(the  heat  of  which  was  scarcely 
endurable,  even  at  the  distance 
where  we  stood)  could  be  so  still, 
so  hushed,  so  peaceful :  not  a 
flicker  could  be  seen,  not  a  flutter 
could  be  heard ;  all  was  mute, 
motionless,  white-hot  smoulder. 

Farther  on,  as  we  followed  the 
quays,  the  signs  of  battle  became 
more  frequent,  and  again  we  got 
out  of  the  cab  to  gaze  about  us. 
The  bodies  of  several  Communards 
had  been  thrown  over  the  walls 
on  to  the  river  strand,  to  put  them 
out  of  the  way,  and  were  lying 
there  almost  in  the  water.  More 
dead  horses  were  being  cut  up  for 
food.  People  were  out,  but  said 
they  were  afraid  to  leave  their 
own  immediate  district. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Pont 
d'Austerlitz,  crossed  it,  and  be- 
came aware  that  we  were  nearing 
actual  fighting.  The  shooting 
sounded  closer,  the  dead  were  more 
numerous,  and,  from  the  fresh 
colour  of  the  blood-pools  round 
them,  they  seemed  to  have  fallen 
recently.  A  sentry  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  bridge  told  us  that  the 
barricade  there  (round  which  we 
had  difficulty  in  squeezing  and  lift- 
ing our  cab)  had  only  been  carried 
that  morning,  and  that  at  that 
moment  the  troops  had  not  got 
beyond  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
which  was  close  by.  As  we 
emerged  on  to  the  Boulevard  Con- 
trescarpe,  along  the  edge  of  the 
Canal,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
spectacle  it  presented,  Oliphant 
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exclaimed,  "  A  battle  -  field  !  " 
There  must  have  been  forty  or 
fifty  bodies  there,  lying,  in  some 
instances,  so  close  together  in  the 
roadway  that  our  cab  had  to  make 
zigzags  to  avoid  driving  over 
them.  One  man,  on  the  pave- 
ment, had  fallen  on  his  hands  and 
knees  against  a  bench,  and  had 
stiffened  in  that  position  :  his  head 
hung  down  between  his  arms,  and 
his  long  hair  dangled  on  the 
ground.  That  sight  upset  our 
cabman,  who  had  never  beheld 
anything  of  the  kind  before  :  for 
a  time  he  was  unable  to  go  on, 
and  shut  his  eyes  and  trembled. 
"  We  shall  have  to  put  him  inside, 
and  do  the  driving  ourselves,"  re- 
marked Oliphant.  But  he  got 
his  nerves  together,  and  managed 
to  keep  hold  of  the  reins.  As  we 
neared  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  we 
saw,  amidst  thick  smoke,  half  a 
battery  of  artillery,  in  position, 
firing  down  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  and  an  officer  came  running 
towards  us,  shouting  furiously  the 
order  to  stop.  We  showed  our 
passes  from  General  Vinoy,  and 
asked  to  see  the  colonel  in  com- 
mand, to  whom  we  revealed  our 
scheme  of  driving  straight  on  and 
of  returning  westwards  by  the 
line  of  the  inner  Boulevards. 
He  swore  at  us  copiously,  and 
told  us,  with  exuberant  exple- 
tives, that  if  we  did  not  go  back 
at  once,  he  would  send  us,  under 
arrest,  to  headquarters.  We  ad- 
mitted afterwards  that  he  had 
some  justification  for  the  view  he 
took ;  but,  at  the  moment,  we 
were  vexed,  and  thought  him 
rude. 

We  had  to  return  by  the  way 
we  had  come ;  only  when  we 
reached  the  river  we  did  not  re- 
cross  it,  but  remained  on  the 
north  bank,  turning  to  the  right 
along  the  quays  and  into  back 
streets,  in  nearly  every  one  of 


which  the  paving-stones  had  been 
pulled  up  to  form  shelter-trenches 
or  small  barricades.  The  result 
was  that  the  roadway  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  alternate  wells 
and  walls,  into  and  over  which 
we  floundered,  the  cab  bounding, 
tumbling,  and  straining  tumultu- 
ously  :  why  it  did  not  smash  up 
into  particles  will  remain  for  ever 
an  unsolved  mystery.  At  last  we 
reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

We  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  Place,  and  stared.  We 
were  alone  ;  not  another  soul  was 
in  sight.  For  the  first  few  mo- 
ments, instinctively,  we  drew 
somewhat  away  from  each  other, 
to  avoid  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  such  lamentable  ruin.  We  both 
felt  that  silence  was  the  truest 
and  most  respectful  sympathy  we 
could  offer.  And  when  we  did 
begin  to  talk,  it  was  in  a  whisper. 
The  destruction  was  terrific ;  but 
the  desolation  was  more  appalling 
than  the  destruction,  and  the 
solitude  doubled  the  desolation. 
French  hands  had  wrought  that 
havoc,  but  there  was  not  a  French- 
man there  to  grieve.  For  some 
minutes  we  gazed  sadly,  and  then 
the  habit  of  action  resumed  its 
influence,  and  Oliphant,  moving 
towards  the  gaping  central  gate- 
way, said  gently,  "  Let  us  go  in." 

Now,  it  might  have  been  natural 
for  a  fireman,  in  working  uniform, 
to  "  go  in "  there ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  unnatural  that  ordinary 
people  with  ordinary  clothes  should 
attempt  to  do  so.  The  four  outer 
walls,  calcined,  roofless,  window- 
less,  still  served  as  an  enclosure; 
but,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the 
entire  interior  had  disappeared 
into  confused  heaps  of  broken 
blackened  stones,  charred  timber, 
and  bent  iron.  Such  bits  of  inside 
walls  as  remained  standing  served 
merely  as  props  for  the  pile£  of 
debris  that  leaned  against  theijn ; 
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half-melted  gutter-pipes,  with  long 
stalactites  of  lead  that  had  chilled 
as  it  dropped,  hung  about  like 
trellises  ;  from  every  pore  of  the 
fuming  wreck  streamed  up  brown 
smoke ;  loosened  fragments  drop- 
ped and  roused  thick  echoes, — that 
much  we  could  perceive  through 
the  yawning  openings  :  what  more 
could  we  discover  if  we  went  in  1 
But,  all  the  same,  we  did  go  in. 

As  we  emerged  from  under 
the  scorched  disjointed  archway,  a 
block  of  marble  cornice  fell,  from 
somewhere,  almost  on  to  Oliphant. 
He  jumped  aside,  exclaiming, 
"  That  was  close  !  "  We  found  our 
way  barred  at  once,  and  in  every 
direction,  by  steep  tall  slopes  of 
riven  pitchy  stones :  the  smoke 
half  stifled  us  ;  the  heat  was  in- 
tense ;  our  eyes  were  stung  by  the 
scorching  dancing  glimmer  in  the 
air.  We  looked  about,  apparently 
in  vain,  for  a  path  to  anywhere. 
At  last  Oliphant  pointed  to  what 
looked  like  a  precipice  of  coal, 
some  twenty  feet  high,  away  in 
a  shadow  on  our  right,  and  said, 
"  I  think  we  could  get  up  there." 
When  we  reached  the  foot  of  it, 
after  scrambling  over  blocks,  and 
bars,  and  chasms,  we  found  that, 
like  the  rest,  it  was  a  slope  of  cin- 
ders and  smelted  rubble,  scorched, 
black,  burning  hot,  tottering,  and 
slippery  with  greasy  soot.  It  would 
have  been  awkward  to  get  up, 
even  if  it  had  been  clean;  but  with 
its  covering  of  thick  oily  smut, 
it  seemed  almost  unclimbable. 
And  yet  we  did  climb  up  it.  We 
burned  our  boots,  we  blacked  our 
clothes,  we  bruised  our  knees,  we 
chipped  and  broiled  our  hands  ;  but 
we  clambered  to  the  summit  of 
the  incline,  and,  from  the  crest, 
looked  down  into  what  had  been 
the  famous  inner  court  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  had  seen 
great  balls  given  to  sovereigns 
and  beauties.  It  was  a  crater 


after  an  eruption,  a  vast  fiercely 
ravined  cavity  of  deadened  fire. 
The  smoke  blew  out  of.  it  in  vol- 
canic clouds,  and  inflamed  our 
eyes  and  throats  still  more,  and 
the  stench  sickened  us.  We 
were  told  afterwards  that  several 
drunken  Communards  had  been 
caught  when  the  floors  fell  in, 
and  that  their  bodies  were  slowly 
grilled  away  amongst  the  embers. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop  there — 
even  Oliphant  avowed  that.  We 
looked  round  intently,  made  a 
great  effort  to  fix  the  scene  upon 
our  memories,  and  slid  down,  some- 
how, to  the  ground.  We  ran  out 
into  the  open,  took  deep  breaths 
of  air,  laughed  at  each  other's 
grime,  and  drove  straight  home  to 
clean  ourselves. 

Next  day  (Sunday,  28th  May) 
the  last  defences  of  the  Commune 
were  stormed  by  the  Versaillais, 
and  the  insurrection  came  to  its 
end.  That  afternoon  6000  prison- 
ers, in  one  column,  guarded  by 
several  regiments  of  cavalry,  were 
brought  along  the  Boulevards  on 
their  way  to  Versailles.  We  stood, 
to  see  them  pass,  at  the  top  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  in  an  enormous 
crowd  :  all  Paris  had  come  out,  ex- 
ploding with  satisfaction,  to  hoot 
the  captives.  I  have  looked  on  at 
many  scenes  of  grievous  misery 
and  degradation,  but  never  have  I 
beheld  any  sight  so  strangely  pain- 
ful as  that  march  past.  The  ex- 
ceptional aspect  of  abasement  of 
that  mass  of  wretches  arose  from 
an  altogether  special  cause.  It 
was  produced  neither  by  the  pros- 
trate condition  of  many  of  the 
prisoners  (several  of  whom  could 
scarcely  drag  themselves  along), 
nor  by  the  hideous  expression  of 
most  of  their  faces,  nor  by  the 
merciless  brutality  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  mob :  it  sprang 
from  a  totally  different  character- 
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istic  of  the  sight — a  characteristic 
that  nobody  had  ever  beheld  be- 
fore, nor  perhaps  ever  imagined. 
Every  one  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  turn  his  coat  inside  out ! 
It  was  the  astonishing  effect  of 
that  livery  of  shame,  worn  by 
6000  men  at  once,  that  rendered 
the  scene  so  matchlessly  abject : 
we  two  almost  shivered  as  we 
stared  at  that  spectacle  of  igno- 
miny. We  had  not  conceived  it 
possible  that  vile  dishonour  could 
express  itself  so  poignantly.  Even 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  parti- 
coloured sleeve  -  linings  —  many 
of  the  pairs  being  of  different 
stuffs  and  colours,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  in  rags — was  lament- 
able, not  laughable.  And  yet, 
after  all,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinarily repulsive  features  of 
that  piebald  procession,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  was  a  fitting  and 
illustrative  ending  to  the  odious 
and  imbecile  Commune. 

On  the  Monday  morning  I 
walked  with  Mr  Cartwright  along 
the  line  of  the  fortifications  from 
the  Porte  Maillot  to  the  Point  du 
Jour,  at  the  end  of  Auteuil,  in 
order  to  see  the  damage  done  by 
the  bombardment.  The  smashing 
had  occurred  capriciously :  some 
houses  had  almost  escaped  ;  others 
were  carried  away  down  to  the 
very  ground ;  others  again  had 
fronts  or  sides  shot  off,  but  were 
otherwise  little  injured.  In  two 
cases,  where  the  facades  alone  had 
disappeared,  the  furniture  of  four 
floors  was  still  standing  almost 
undisturbed  in  the  opened  rooms. 
But  the  general  total  of  destruc- 
tion, considerable  and  widespread 
as  it  was,  seemed  relatively  small 
when  we  considered  that  it  was 


the  result  of  several  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous shelling.  The  fortifica- 
tions themselves  were  not  much 
knocked  about,  though,  in  places, 
the  ground  behind  them  was 
ploughed  deeply. 

The  cleaning  up  of  Paris,  which 
commenced  on  the  Sunday,  directly 
after  the  passage  of  the  prisoners, 
was  pretty  well  completed  by  the 
Monday  night.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  performed  astonished 
everybody :  it  was  only  achieved 
because  everybody  helped.  Of 
course  certain  signs  of  fighting 
remained  visible ;  but  the  barri- 
cades, the  holes,  the  fallen  trees, 
the  dirt,  vanished  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  dead  were  carted  off; 
the  paving-stones  were  laid  back 
roughly  in  their  places ;  the  rub- 
bish was  swept  into  heaps.  The 
sensation  of  delivery  was  so  keen 
amongst  the  population  that  they 
almost  rejoiced. 

I  terminate  these  recollections 
by  quoting  a  curious  definition  of 
the  Commune,  given  to  me  by  a 
man  whose  name  is  known  in 
England,  but  whose  words  have 
been  heard  by  few  Englishmen. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Oli- 
phant's  mother  and  Mr  Harris 
arrived  together  in  Paris  from 
America.  Mr  Harris  remained 
there  for  three  months,  during 
which  period  he  conveyed  to  me, 
with  the  assumption  of  inspiration 
which  was  proper  to  him,  a  certain 
number  of  remarkably  expressed 
opinions.  One  of  them  described 
the  Commune  as  "  a  yell  from  the 
lower  man ;  an  up-seething  from 
the  turbid  sources ;  a  snatch  at 
the  impossible  and  the  undefined  ; 
a  failure  where  success  would  have 
meant  a  nation's  shame." 
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ONE  of  the  earliest  newspaper 
reviewers  to  whom  this  book  came 
concluded  his  notice  of  it  in  these 
words  :  "  Once  more  we  have  in 
these  letters,  natural  as  it  lived, 
such  a  combination  of  the  kind- 
est and  noblest  graces  of  heart 
with  the  most  potent  and  varied 
gifts  of  brain  as  is  not  historically 
known  to  have  existed  in  any 
other  human  being."  It  is  not 
often  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
absolute  agreement  with  a  Satur- 
day Eeviewer,  but  at  these  words 
we  put  out  a  hand  in  the  dark  to 
grasp  that  of  a  brother.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  say,  but  it  is 
not  too  much.  When  the  poet 
declared  proudly  of  our  greatest 
soldier  that — 

"  Whatever  record  comes  to  light, 
He  never  shall  be  shamed," 

that  noble  certainty  gave  our 
hearts  a  Sursum  corda,  an  uplifting 
of  the  purest  and  most  generous 
emotion.  But  with  Sir  Walter 
the  sentiment  is  deeper.  It  is 
the  sensation  that  with  every  new 
record  this  honour  of  his  name, 
which  is  our  honour  and  great 
glory  among  the  nations,  continu- 
ally rises  and  grows  greater.  He 
has  not  only  the  noblest  character, 
the  warmest  heart,  the  greatest 
genius,  but  he  is  the  most  natural 
and  spontaneous  man  we  know. 
So  unaffected,  so  true,  so  genial, 
so  careless  of  fame,  so  easy  under 
all  the  weight  of  labour  and  care, 
so  unconscious,  yet  happily  toler- 
ant, of  his  own  greatness — there 
is  indeed  no  such  man  anywhere. 
It  is  our  fond  imagination  that 
Shakespeare,  had  we  known  half 
so  much  of  him,  would  have  proved 
like  to  the  second  glory  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  second  to  him 
alone :  but  that  we  shall  never 


know — unless  it  may  be  permitted 
to  us  hereafter  to  look  within  the 
portals  of  that  noble  pleasaunce  in 
which  the  Sovran  poets  walk  and 
talk,  where  Dante  saw  them  in 
the  flowery  glade  discoursing  of 
all  things  high  and  noble.  Even 
there,  however,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  our  Scott  will  have 
something  better  to  do.  He  who 
had  no  thought  ever  of  resting  on 
his  laurels — who,  if  ever  man  did, 
reached  forward  to  the  things  that 
are  before  —  will  have,  we  trust, 
like  one  still  later  of  the  great 
brotherhood,  "  the  wages  of  going 
on." 

Three  years  ago  we  had  in  the 
publication  of  his  complete  Diary 
the  story  of  the  wonderful  and 
noble  tragedy  of  Scott's  closing 
years.  We  had  known  that  story 
before.  The  increase  of  our  know- 
ledge was  perhaps  not  great ;  but 
there  were  some  things  that  were 
added,  and  all  our  impressions  of 
the  man  were  renewed,  as  when  a 
beloved  friend,  whom  we  have  not 
seen  with  our  bodily  eyes  for  years, 
suddenly  comes  back  among  us, 
reviving  every  sentiment  of  love 
and  honour,  unchanged,  nay,  nobler 
even  than  we  remembered.  We 
may  venture  to  record  the  sensa- 
tion with  which  we  ourselves  re- 
ceived that  book,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sunshine  and  gloom  of  an 
Alpine  winter,  when  life  ran  low, 
and  all  its  impulses  were  stilled. 
It  was  no  book  :  it  was  the  visit  of 
the  tenderest  and  noblest  of  friends. 
The  effect  reminded  us  of  a  beauti- 
ful story  told  somewhere  of  his 
friend  Skene,  who,  wearing  out  his 
old  age,  in  Oxford  (we  think),  was 
found  one  evening  in  the  highest 
spirits  by  his  fireside.  "I  have 
spent  a  delightful  afternoon,"  he 
said.  "  SCOTT  HAS  BEEN  IIERE,  and 
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we  have  been  talking  of  all  our  old 
friends."  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
years  after  Scott  had  departed  into 
the  unseen.  We,  too,  felt  with  a 
swelling  of  the  heart  that  Scott 
had  been  here  —  talking  of  all 
things,  of  his  trouble,  of  his  re- 
solution, of  the  sad  house  and 
lonely  hearthstone,  and  high  heart 
with  which  he  encountered  every- 
thing that  was  against  him.  What 
a  visitor  was  that  to  lend  a  little 
strength,  to  sit  down  by  us  in  the 
darkening,  and  beguile  our  sorrows 
by  his  own ! 

This  new  book,1  however,  let  us 
say,  has  no  tragedy  in  it.  It  is 
Scott  before  the  catastrophe,  in 
the  midst  of  his  cheerful  and  busy 
life,  a  brief  but  admirable  picture, 
made  all  unconscious  by  his  own 
hand  of  the  man  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,  with  all  his  occupations  and 
amusements,  his  friendly  soul,  his 
honest  ways,  his  happy  heart. 
There  is  the  sunshine  of  that  happy 
heart  to  the  very  last,  breaking 
through  all  the  clouds  of  disaster, 
indomitable,  ever  rising  above  the 
gloom  of  fate.  But  here  it  is 
warm  in  mid  -  career,  above  all 
touch  of  trouble,  amid  all  the 
prosperities  and  triumphs  of  life, 
yet  never  offending  the  poorest  by 
that  triumph  :  always  brotherly, 
always  kind,  spontaneous,  with  a 
delightful  carelessness  and  ease 
which  become  moral  qualities  of 
the  highest  value  in  such  a  life. 
We  all  remember  the  time — nay, 
are  there  not  curmudgeons  of 
the  elder  generation,  and  asses 
of  the  new,  who  would  fain  still 
throw  it  in  Sir  Walter's  face?— 
when  it  was  a  common  reproach 
to  say  that  he  loved  Abbotsford 
better  than  all  the  Waverleys,  and 
was  more  proud  of  the  trees  he 
had  planted  than  of  the  books  he 


had  written.  Would  these  famous 
critics  have  had  him  to  be  proud 
of  his  work,  we  wonder,  and  nourish 
himself  forth,  like  a  Zola,  as  the 
instructor  of  mankind  1  We  fear, 
had  that  been  so,  we  should  not 
have  had  our  Sir  Walter — whom 
if  there  is  any  man  alive  who 
would  barter  for  a  thousand  Zolas, 
we  desire  no  knowledge  of  that 
individual.  Scott  is  greater  than 
Waverley  :  we  should  be,  who  can 
calculate,  how  much  the  poorer  for 
the  loss  of  these  books?  yet  not 
so  poor  as  we  should  be  by  the 
loss  of  Scott,  who  flung  them  forth 
from  his  full  treasure  with  that 
happy  hand  and  that  liberal  heart 
which  has  confirmed  and  fully 
shaped  for  us  the  ideal  which 
Shakespeare  left,  the  highest  ideal 
of  genius — no  thing  of  cranks  and 
nerves,  but  of  broad  and  splendid 
understanding,  a  sympathy  un- 
bounded, a  knowledge  unlearned, 
a  comprehension  of  humanity  more 
like  that  of  the  Creator  than  of 
the  dismal  dissector  or  painful 
student.  Let  such  men  be  proud 
of  their  works.  They  have,  we 
presume,  no  saving  sense  of  that 
unattainable  which  every  true 
artist  feels  above  him,  and  a 
mighty  conceit  of  what  is  got  by 
groping  below  amid  the  debris  of 
humanity.  But  it  is  not  for  those 
in  whom  the  noblest  art  is  heaven- 
born  to  wave  flags  of  triumph 
when  they  have  put  forth  a  little 
of  what  they  have,  a  scrap  here 
and  there,  even  if  it  be  such  a 
splendid  rag  as  Hamlet.  What  is 
that  to  all  that  is  in  Shakespeare  ? 
Can  we  imagine  him  to  crow  over 
it,  as  if  it  were  some  great  thing  ? 
The  most  of  us  are  nothing,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  to  which  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  calling  the  attention 
of  a  careless  earth  and  heaven, 


1  The  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  the  originals  at  Abbotsford 
and  elsewhere.     2  vols.     Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas. 
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when  we  produce  some  small 
matter.  The  great  masters  of  our 
literature  are  greater  than  their 
works,  and  such  petty  plumes  of 
triumph  would  sit  ill  upon  their 
serene  and  radiant  brows. 

The  letters  here  published  range 
over  a  great  part  of  Sir  Walter's 
mature  life,  from  the  old-fashioned 
devotion  of  his  love-letters,  which 
are  wonderfully  unlike  anything 
we  can  imagine  as  being  written 
to-day,  to  those  which  express  the 
feelings  of  that  momentous  but 
melancholy  period,  when  the  climax 
of  existence  having  been  attained, 
we  already  feel  that  the  next  step, 
so  swift  to  follow,  must  mean  de- 
preciation and  decadence.  Yet 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  included  within  a  dozen  years 
— years  of  such  extraordinary  suc- 
cess and  progress  as  certainly  never 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  of 
letters.  From  1805  to  1817  we 
here  see  the  man,  full  of  friend- 
ship, full  of  love  and  fun  and 
spirits,  the  most  genial  function- 
ary that  ever  sat  in  the  Parliament 
House  of  Edinburgh,  among  friends 
whom  he  had  known  all  his  life, 
amid  the  occupations  to  which  he 
had  been  trained,  and  all  the  coun- 
try diversions  and  delights  which 
were  his  chief  and  beloved  recrea- 
tion when  the  Courts  were  up  and 
his  time  his  own.  He  had  still 
scarcely  achieved  the  mezzo  di 
cammin,  but  was  already  the  happy 
father  of  children,  the  most  de- 
lightful of  hosts,  drawing  towards 
him  easy  beginnings  of  literature — 
'  Border  Minstrelsy,'  collections  of 
Ballads,  amusing  himself  with  the 
researches  which  were  carried  on 
in  no  dusty  library,  but  among 
the  woodland  paths  of  the  For- 
est, and  by  the  banks  of  Yar- 
row. This  he  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  dozen  years.  At 
the  end  of  them  he  was  Sir 
Walter  of  the  Universe,  as  Carlyle, 
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so  strangely  grudging  of  his  fame, 
yet  is  moved  to  call  him — followed 
by  great  and  small  wherever  he 
went,  the  great  Romancer,  the 
great  Magician,  the  Wizard  (as 
his  various  titles  descend  into 
vulgarity)  of  the  North.  The  let- 
ters before  us  are  written  during 
the  course  of  this  extraordinary 
eclosion.  Judging  by  lesser  men, 
we  might  expect  them  accordingly 
to  be  full  of  those  literary  methods 
and  processes  about  which  the 
present  generation  is  so  curious ; 
but  naturally  they  are  concerned 
with  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
are  full  of  his  own  honest  business 
and  other  people's — greatly  of  the 
latter  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
lend  a  helping  hand ;  of  his  daily 
doings,  whether  those  are  indif- 
ferent to  him,  as  "  among  the 
clamour  of  the  lawyers "  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  "  the  drowsy 
bench  and  babbling  hall,"  or  de- 
lightful as  amid  the  woods  of 
Ashiestiel,  or  planting  new  ones 
around  the  embryo  Abbotsford ; 
and  of  his  children,  the  big  boy 
whom  he  proudly  nicknames  Gil- 
nockie  because  of  his  length  of 
limb  and  stoutness  of  heart,  the 
mild  little  girls  who  are  his  play- 
fellows. The  brightness  which 
Scott  diffused  around  him  shines 
here  in  a  warm  but  sober  glow, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  his  being. 
He,  with  whom  some  of  our  most 
poignant  associations  of  domestic 
tragedy  are  entwined — whose  noble 
figure  in  the  end  of  his  days  is 
as  pathetic  as  that  of  any  blind 
Samson  among  his  foes  —  is  here 
set  before  us  by  his  own  hand  all 
in  light,  the  sunshine  of  life  about 
him,  and  even  the  shadows  full 
of  that  transparence  which  en- 
hances the  splendour  of  the  bright- 
ness. In  this  way  the  present 
publication  is  the  most  desirable 
supplement  to  the  '  Diary  '  of  three 
years  ago.  It  is  good  to  know,  or 
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rather  to  re-learn,  to  renew  the 
impression,  of  all  that  went  before 
the  tragedy,  of  the  full  good  of 
life  which  he  had,  and  enjoyed  with 
a  fulness  beyond  the  wont  and  ex- 
perience of  common  men.  It  is 
the  last  scene  which  makes  the 
greatest  impression  always  upon 
us.  We  forget  what  went  before 
in  the  stronger  emotion  which 
blinds  our  eyes  with  tears,  and 
fills  our  throat  with  the  "  climbing 
sorrow "  which  is  too  great  for 
utterance.  It  is  well  for  once  that 
the  play  should  stand  still,  that 
the  tragedy  should  be  forgotten, 
that  the  curtain  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  smiling  scene,  and 
the  strong  man  be  seen  in  the 
height  of  his  life,  surrounded  by 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  dear, 
not  a  shadow  on  his  sky,  not  a 
thorn  on  his  path.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  have  it  thus  detached,  the 
heyday  of  Scott's  life.  Enough  of 
tragedy  ;  let  us  for  once  take  plea- 
sure in  the  thought  of  the  happi- 
ness he  had,  the  full  house,  the 
abundant  friends,  the  joy  of  life. 
Never  did  that  joy  jar  on  the 
nerves  of  any  that  were  stricken, 
never  was  his  eye  careless  or  his  ear 
dull  to  any  human  complaint.  If 
ever  man  had,  he  had  a  right  to  the 
happiness  which  he  would  fain  have 
shared  with  every  son  of  Adam. 
It  was  a  good  thought  thus  to  de- 
tach it  from  all  that  came  after. 
We  are  not  altogether  of  Dante's 
opinion  that  there  is  no  greater 
pang  than  to  remember  past  hap- 
piness in  sorrow,  even,  we  believe, 
for  the  individual  himself  :  though 
the  contrast  may  intensify  his 
suffering  for  the  moment,  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  he  was  not  always 
thus  —  that  he  had  his  share  of 
sunshine  like  another.  But  in  the 
history  of  a  great  man  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  to  know  that  his  mea- 
sure was  once  heaped  up  and 
overflowing  with  blessings,  what- 


ever might  be  his  share  of  evil 
afterwards. 

This  is  what  has  now  been  done 
for  the  most  heroic  figure  in  all 
literature.-  We  take  it  gratefully 
from  his  descendant's  hands. 

Sir  Walter  had  the  advantage,  by 
no  means  common  among  greater 
writers,  of  having  a  number  of 
correspondents  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence and  sympathy.  That  it  is 
not  always  so  is  one  of  the  enigmas 
of  life.  So  often  the  surrounding 
group  is  little  worthy,  calling  for 
consideration  only  because  they  are 
thus  associated,  at  random  as  it 
seems,  with  a  distinguished  name. 
It  has  been  well  done  to  give  here 
and  there  letters  from  these  cor- 
respondents themselves,  to  contri- 
bute a  touch  of  identity,  and 
make  us  feel  that  we  are  not  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  per- 
sons addressed.  The  chief  of  these 
are  certainly  the  ladies,  who  ap- 
pear in  a  soft  light  of  friendship 
and  chivalrous  familiarity,  with 
that  delicate  and  indefinable  but 
delightful  difference  which  marks 
the  correspondence  of  men  with 
women  from  that  which  exists  be- 
tween each  section  of  the  race. 
Lady  Abercorn,  at  first  the  "dear 
Lady  Marchioness,"  but  afterwards 
the  "dearest friend";  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  of  a  still  brighter  and  more 
distinct  individuality ;  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  are  the  principal  of 
his  correspondents.  Miss  Seward, 
too,  the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  whose 
still  older  fashion  carries  us  back 
to  the  previous  century,  in  which 
that  dear  poetess  minced  and 
bridled  and  was  flattered  of  all 
men,  yet  loved  and  sorrowed  too  ; 
and  Joanna  Baillie,  the  kind  and 
good  Scotswoman,  whose  position, 
as  specially  upheld  by  Scott  (he 
calls  her  the  best  dramatic  writer 
who  had  appeared  since  Shake- 
speare !),  it  is  so  impossible  to  un- 
derstand. Wordsworth,  Southey, 
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Jeffrey,  Leyden,  and  many  more, 
beside  the  surrounding  group  of 
the  family,  the  young  people  who 
receive  in  their  turn  a  good  father's 
benign  commendations  and  ad- 
vices, and,  above  all,  Lockhart,  the 
true  son  of  his  heart,  form  the 
half  -  seen  audience  who  had  at 
first  hand  what  we  receive  now — 
the  daily  record,  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  communication  of 
what  he  was,  and  was  thinking 
and  doing  in  the  calm  and  sun- 
shine and  healthy  storms  and 
perils  of  common  life.  What  he 
was,  was  Clerk  of  Session,  with 
a  nominally  considerable  income, 
though  he  had  no  real  enjoyment 
of  it  for  some  years ;  a  house  in 
Edinburgh,  in  North  Castle  Street, 
where  any  common  mortal  may 
live  now ;  and  a  house  in  the 
country,  the  real  home  of  his 
heart,  though  held  but  on  lease — 
a  "  little  mansion  on  the  Tweed," 
Ashiestiel — ever  to  be  connected 
with  his  name,  where  he  and  his 
children  lived  "all  the  summer 
like  little  kings." 

"We  have  no  green  pastures  nor 
stately  trees,  but  to  make  amends 
we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  in  the  world,  winding  through 
steep  mountains  which  are  now  pur- 
ple with  the  heath  blossom.  We  are 
eight  miles  from  the  nearest  market- 
town,  and  four  from  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour. The  last  circumstance  I  by  no 
means  regret ;  but  the  first  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  curious  shifts  and 
ludicrous  distresses  well  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  the  'Miseries  of 
Human  Life ' — a  very  diverting  little 
volume  which,  if  your  ladyship  has 
not  seen,  I  beg  you  will  add  to  your 
bookshelves  on  my  recommendation. 
For  example,  my  scrutoire  having 
travelled  by  some  slow  conveyance, 
I  was  obliged — not  to  mention  search- 
ing half  an  hour  for  this  solitary  sheet 
of  letter  paper — to  sally  forth  and 
shoot  a  crow  to  procure  a  quill,  which 
performs  its  duty  extremely  ill,  as 
your  ladyship  is  witness.  I  am  afraid 
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that  this  candid  declaration  of  our 
wants,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
them,  will  make  the  Marchioness  bless 
her  stars  that  the  lamp  and  tapestry 
[Fortunatus'  carpet,  on  which  he  had 
suggested  bringing  her  to  visit  him] 
are  out  of  fashion.  But  don't  be 
afraid  too  soon  :  for  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  day  we  have  the  best 
mutton  in  the  world,  and  find  by 
experience  that  the  air  of  our  hills 
makes  an  excellent  sauce.  Then  we 
have  pigs  and  poultry,  and  a  whole 
apparatus  of  guns,  fishing  -  rods, 
salmon  spears  and  nets,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  male  visitors,  who  do 
not  find  their  sport  less  agreeable 
because  part  of  their  dinner  depends 


He  had  by  this  time  published 
the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
which  had  raised  him  at  once  into 
fame,  and  was  working  happily  at 
his  edition  of  Dryden,  which  cost 
him  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than 
the  poetry,  while  his  friends  on  all 
sides  were  urging  him  to  more 
original  work.  "  Why  have  we 
no  good  compendious  Border  His- 
tory?" writes  Lord  Dalkeith. 
"  Not  because  it  is  not  wanted, 
but  because  no  person  willing  or 
competent  to  the  task  has  yet 
undertaken  a  work  interesting  to 
most,  but  particularly  so  to  many 
of  your  best  friends  and  admirers." 
Why  not,  indeed,  a  history  of  the 
Border?  It  was  still  possible  to 
make  any  suggestion  to  the  cheer- 
ful Shirra,  the  Border  Minstrel. 
We  wonder  did  he  smile  at  the 
hint  1  But  no  ;  certainly  he  would 
not  smile.  He  knew  no  more  than 
other  people  what  was  coming,  and 
might  be,  for  all  any  body  could  tell, 
the  very  man  (as  indeed  he  was) 
to  write  the  Border  history,  and 
dedicate  it  to  his  chief,  and  amuse 
himself  a  little  more  with  his 
"  light  horse  verse,"  and  so  live 
out  his  genial  days. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  Scott's  life 
which  form  the  real  story  of  this 
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period.  These  are  the  publication 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  and  the 
acquisition  of  Abbotsford.  Of 
which  shall  we  treat  in  this 
humble  commentary1?  The  books 
come  first,  who  can  doubt  ?  those 
books  which,  after  all  that  has 
come  and  gone,  after  the  end  and 
beginning  of  at  least  three  great 
novelists,  and  many  of  a  secondary 
order,  after  all  the  tremendous 
progress,  &c.,  of  the  century,  and 
the  height  of  intellectual,  not  to 
say  psychological,  elevation  to 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  re- 
main as  they  were  at  first,  unique, 
a  series  of  works  which  are  the 
glory  of  their  native  country,  and 
the  familiar  reading  of  the  whole 
world ;  which  have  done  more  for 
Scotland  than  anything  else  that 
has  happened  to  her  in  her  stormy 
career ;  and  upon  which  we  look, 
most  of  us,  Southern  as  well  as 
Northern,  with  a  fond  pride 
which  makes  criticism  impossible. 
But  what  need  we  to  say  of  these 
wonderful  creations  of  genius  ? 
Our  perverse  heart  turns  like 
Scott's  to  Abbotsford,  and  we  do 
not  understand  the  soul  of  the 
man  who  does  not  love  better  to 
follow  him  there,  dropping  his 
acorns  into  the  ground,  dreaming 
of  his  woods  to  come,  than  even 
through  that  other  strain  of  joyous 
work,  and  swift  impassioned  com- 
position, which  we  can  glimpse  by 
intervals  here  and  there.  In  defer- 
ence, however,  to  the  possible  opin- 
ion of  the  reader,  here  we  shall  give 
what  is  presumably  the  first  letter 
about '  Waverley.'  It  is  addressed 
to  his  faithful  friend  Mr  Morritt, 
with  whom  all  his  thoughts  seem 
to  have  been  shared  : — 

"  Now  I  must  account  for  my  own 
laziness,  which  I  do  by  referring  you 
to  a  small  anonymous  sort  of  a  novel 
in  three  volumes,  which  you  will 
receive  by  the  mail  of  this  day.  It 
was  a  very  old  attempt  of  mine  to 
embody  some  traits  of  those  charac- 
ters and  manners  peculiar  to  Scot- 


land, the  last  remnant  of  which 
vanished  during  my  own  youth,  so 
that  few  or  no  traces  now  remain. 
I  had  written  great  part  of  the  first 
volume,  and  sketched  other  passages, 
when  I  mislaid  the  MS.,  and  only 
found  it  by  the  merest  accident  as  I 
was  rummaging  the  drawers  of  an 
old  cabinet ;  and  I  took  the  fancy  of 
finishing  it,  which  I  did  so  fast  that 
the  last  two  volumes  were  written  in 
three  weeks.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task,  though  I  do  not  expect  that  it 
will  be  popular  in  the  South,  as  much 
of  the  humour,  if  there  be  any,  is 
local,  and  some  of  it  even  profes- 
sional. You,  however,  who  are  an 
adopted  Scotchman,  will  find  some 
amusement  in  it.  It  has  made  a 
very  strong  impression  here,  and  the 
good  people  in  Edinburgh  are  busied 
in  tracing  the  author,  and  in  finding 
out  originals  for  the  portraits  it  con- 
tains. In  the  first  case  they  will 
probably  find  it  difficult  to  convict 
the  guilty  author,  although  he  is  far 
from  escaping  suspicion,  for  Jeffrey 
has  offered  to  make  oath  that  it  is 
mine,  and  another  great  critic  has 
tendered  his  affidavit  ex  contrario  ;  so 
that  these  authorities  have  divided 
the  good  town." 

And  now  let  us  get  to  Abbots- 
ford  with  all  the  speed  we  may. 
It  was  no  fantastic  castle,  worthy 
of  Cockney  derision  at  first.  The 
spell  of  building — that  fascination 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist 
when  once  it  has  got  us  in  its 
clutches — had  scarcely  seized  the 
man  whose  longing  was  for  waving 
woods  and  foliage  rather  than  for 
stone  and  lime.  Here  is  the  first 
announcement  of  that  fated  pos- 
session. He  is  explaining  his  in- 
ability to  visit  Morritt,  with  the 
excuse  that  he  has  "  got  some  fish 
to  fry  "  :— 

"You  must  know  that  my  lease 
of  Ashiestiel  being  expired,  I  have 
bought  a  small  farm,  value  about 
£150  yearly,  with  the  intention  of 
bigging  myself  a  bower  after  my 
own  fashion.  The  situation  is  good, 
as  it  lies  along  the  Tweed,  about 
three  miles  above  Melrose  ;  but,  alas  ! 
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the  plantations  are  very  young. 
However,  I  think,  if  I  can  get  an 
elegant  plan  for  a  cottage,  it  will 
look  very  well,  and  furnish  me 
amusement  for  some  time  before  I 
get  everything  laid  out  to  my  mind. 
...  I  have  only  fixed  upon  two  points 
respecting  my  intended  cottage  :  that 
is,  that  it  shall  stand  in  my  garden, 
or  rather,  kail-yard  :  the  other  that 
the  little  drawing-room  shall  open 
into  a  conservatory,  in  which  con- 
servatory there  shall  be  a  fountain. 
These  are  articles  of  taste  which  I 
have  long  determined  upon. 

I  believe  I  must  be  obliged  to  my 
English  friends  for  a  few  good  acorns, 
as  I  intend  to  sow  a  bank,  instead  of 
planting  it,  and  we  do  not  get  them 
good  here." 

From  this  beginning  the  story 
of  the  new  home  runs  on :  "I 
will  show  you  a  bare  haugh  and  a 
bleak  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
Tweed  on  which  I  design  to  break 
a  lance  with  Mother  Nature,  and 
make  a  paradise  in  spite  of  her. 
I  have  the  Tweed  for  my  hench- 
man for  about  a  mile,"  he  says  to 
another  correspondent.  "  Oh,  the 
beautiful  cottage  you  have  sent 
me ! "  he  exclaims  to  Lady  Aber- 
corn,  who  had  doubtless  supplied 
a  sketch  for  the  new  building. 

"But  there  are  practical  objections 
affecting  the  extent  and  irregularity 
of  roof,  which  in  our  severe  climate 
can  scarcely  by  any  labour  be  kept 
water-tight  where  there  are  so  many 
planks.  I  have  borrowed  several 
hints  from  it,  however,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  plan  and  elevation  of  my 
intended  cottage.  I  do  not  intend  to 
begin  it  this  next  summer.  There  is 
a  small  farmhouse  on  the  place,  into 
which,  by  dint  of  compression,  I  think 
I  can  cram  my  family.  This  will 
give  me  a  year  to  prepare  my  accom- 
paniments of  wood,  walks,  and  shrub- 
bery, and,  moreover,  to  save  a  little 
money,  clear  off  old  scores,  and  en- 
counter my  lime  and  mortar  engage- 
ments courageously.  .  .  .  Neither  my 
wife  nor  I "  (he  adds)  "  have  the  least 
wish  to  enlarge  our  expense  in  any 
respect,  as  indeed  our  present  mode 
of  life  is  of  that  decent  kind  which, 


without  misbecoming  our  own  situa- 
tion, places  us,  according  to  the  fashion 
and  habit  of  our  country,  at  liberty  to 
mix  in  the  best  society  here." 

He  got  his  design  at  last,  after 
some  changes;  but  the  exterior 
Avas  still  the  object  of  his  anxious 
care.  "  I  saunter  about,"  he  says, 
"from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five 
at  night,  with  a  plaid'  about  my 
shoulders  and  an  immensely  large 
bloodhound  at  my  heels,  and  stick 
in  sprigs  which  are  to  become* 
trees  when  I  shall  have  no  eyes 
to  look  at  them."  He  gets  him- 
self covered  with  mud  every  even- 
ing to  the  knees  "  in  hopes  of  mak- 
ing clean  walks  for  Mrs  Morritt 
at  Abbotsford,  and  throw  money 
not  indeed  upon  the  waters,  but 
upon  the  earth,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
it  after  many  days  in  the  shape  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  pleasure  I 
have  in  this  work,  perhaps  from 
its  novelty,  but  I  would  fain  hope 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
is  indescribably  interesting  to  me." 
In  a  little  while  the  trees  are  de- 
scribed as  growing  "  like  mad," 
some  of  them  already  so  big  that 
their  shadow  covers  as  much  as 
an  umbrella.  The  first  plan  for 
the  building  would  seem  to  have 
failed,  but  a  second  was  obtained, 
which  was  "  a  pretty  plan,"  and 
the  advantage  of  plenty  of  stone 
on  the  property  not  to  be  under- 
valued. 

"  I  have  always  had  a  private  dis- 
like to  a  regular  shape  of  a  house, 
although  no  doubt  it  would  be  very 
wrong-headed  to  set  about  building 
an  irregular  one  from  the  beginning ; 
but  when  the  cottage  enlarges  itself 
and  grows  out  of  circumstances,  which 
is  the  case  with  Abbotsford,  the  outs 
and  the  ins  without  afford  so  much 
variety  and  depth  of  shade,  and 
within  give  such  an  odd  variety  of 
snug  accommodation,  that  they  far 
exceed  in  my  estimation  the  cat- 
lugged  bandbox  with  four  rooms  on 
a  floor,  and  two  storeys  rising  regu- 
larly one  above  another.  From  this 
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you  will  be  disposed  to  augur  some- 
thing rather  whimsical ;  and  you  will 
be  perfectly  right.  The  present  man- 
sion consists  of  two  parts,  divided 
from  each  other  by  an  interval  of 
about  thirty-four  feet,  and  I  propose 
the  new  building  should  occupy  this 
interval,  and  thus  connect  the  two 
dwellings." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  natur- 
ally, and  with  how  little  thought 
of  the  castles  and  towers  which 
.were  to  exercise  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  his  life,  that  beloved 
Abbotsford  came  into  being. 
Neither  towers  nor  battlements 
were  thought  of  till  after,  when 
the  novels  had  begun  to  pro- 
duce a  great  river  of  gold,  which 
it  was  the  general  opinion  could 
never  dry.  Sir  Walter,  alas  ! 
though  he  loved  the  picturesque 
so  deeply,  was  still  in  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  what  he  calls 
Taste,  existing  in  his  generation, 
and  speaks  complacently  of  "  cer- 
tain canopies  which  at  present 
adorn  the  ancient  and  venerated 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  which 
are  finely  carved,  being  intended 
for  the  reception  of  saints."  "  That 
curious  building,  the  Bastille  of 
Edinburgh,  came  down  this  year; 
and  the  magistrates,"  he  says  with 
triumph,  "  very  politely  promised 
me  any  part  of  the  ornaments 
which  may  suit  iny  purpose." 
His  dreadful  design  was  to  put 
them  up  as  decorations  in  or  on 
his  house.  There  is  something, 
let  us  be  thankful,  in  which  we 
can  secure  for  ourselves  the  en- 
dearing position  of  forgiving  Sir 
Walter.  He  made  use  of  some  of 
them  to  arch  over  a  well,  as  a 
suburban  gardener  uses  cork  and 
calcareous  stones !  But  he  had 
no  such  weakness  among  his  trees. 
"Did  I  tell  you,"  he  asks,  "I 
have  acquired  a  new  glen  near 
the  lake? — a  quiet  invisible  sort 
of  dell,  where  a  witch  might  boil 


her  kettle  in  happy  seclusion  among 
old  thorn-trees  and  scattered  rocks 
in  a  deep  ravine,  totally  out  of 
sight,  unless  you  fall  upon  it  by 
accident ;  .  .  .  a  strange  secluded 
ravine,  full  of  old  thorn -trees, 
hazels,  gueldres  roses,  willows, 
and  so  forth,  with  a  dashing 
rivulet, — I  call  it  the  Rhymer's 
Glen,  as  it  makes  part  of  the 
scene  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
is  said  to  have  met  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies."  But  better  things 
than  scraps  of  stolen  ruin  and 
dishonoured  relics  of  the  past 
were  in  this  building.  He  pleases 
himself  with  the  idea  of  giving 
work  to  a  number  of  men,  "  which 
is  better  than  giving  them  the 
suffrage"  (this  was  in  1812,  long 
before  Reform  days),  and  adds 
this  pleasing  picture  : — 

"  Here  I  am  in  full  possession  of 
my  kingdom  of  Barataria.  I  have 
the  livelong  day  to  toil  away  among 
masons  and  workmen,  not  few  in 
number ;  for  I  assembled  forty  or 
fifty  round  a  bonfire  on  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  To  be  sure 
there  was  the  attraction  of  an  ocean 
of  whisky-punch,  which  brought  in 
several  occasional  recruits.  The  banks 
of  the  Tweed  looked  very  merry  on 
this  glorious  occasion,  and  the  light 
of  the  various  bonfires  reminded  me 
of  the  old  times  when  they  were 
kindled  for  another  purpose." 

These  were  happy  days,  when 
all  was  confusion  around,  when 
the  family  bivouacked  in  the  old 
farm-house,  and  the  workmen  ham- 
mered and  the  builders  builded, 
the  Sheriff  himself  taking  a  hand 
at  anything  or  everything,  as  the 
humour  took  him.  Never  was  a 
house  that  cost  or  beheld  more 
woe  :  never  one  more  joyfully,  more 
pleasantly,  with  more  genuine  sat- 
isfaction and  delight,  taken  in 
hand.  He  built  it  for  happy 
years  to  come,  as  we  unadvised 
mortals  do ;  but  he  had  his 
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pleasure  in  the  doing,  which  King 
Solomon  in  his  wisdom  tells  us  is 
the  true  reward  of  man,  a  satisfac- 
tion never  to  be  taken  from  him  : 
and  that  is  always  a  compensa- 
tion, whatever  may  be  the  failure 
of  the  rest. 

A  similar  kind  of  compensation 
remained  for  Scott  in  another  fail- 
ure, if  we  may  call  it  so,  in  his  life. 
He  was  not  unhappy  in  his  chil- 
dren: there  is  no  trace  even  of 
disappointment  or  dissatisfaction 
in  anything  he  says  of  them,  and 
he  says  much  in  these  letters.  He 
was  a  man  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  his  eldest 
born,  and  to  feel  that  a  vigorous, 
honest,  clean-limbed  son,  with  a 
stout  heart  and  a  commission  in  a 
crack  regiment,  was  all  that  any 
man  need  desire  :  and  when  that 
son  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  life 
by  marrying  an  heiress,  his  father 
looked  upon  him,  it  is  evident, 
with  a  certain  complacency.  His 
letters  to  this  little  heiress,  evi- 
dently intended  to  overcome  her 
shyness  and  cherish  into  warmth 
and  life  a  half-developed  creature, 
are  almost  too  kind  and  fatherly. 
But  the  heavy  Hussar  and  his  silly 
little  wife  could  give  little  real  com- 
panionship either  to  his  great  heart 
or  mind.  Providence,  however, 
here  steps  in  to  remedy  the  muddle 
of  nature.  Sir  Walter  found  the 
son  of  his  heart  in  his  daughter's 
husband,  Lockhart  —  the  most 
faithful,  the  most  understanding  of 
all  the  intimate  group  surrounding 
him,  first  in  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion, his  most  true  and  filial  com- 
panion. Lockhart  is  not  one  of 
the  men  whom  the  world  approves 
and  divines  at  the  first  word,  as  it 
did,  we  must  allow,  to  Scott,  ever 
so  full  of  brotherly  kindness,  and 
too  cordial,  too  great,  too  natural  to 
be  misconstrued.  The  "  Scorpion  " 
of  those  keen  days  of  literary  strife 
and  tumult,  his  weapons  of  offence 


were  too  sharp  for  peaceful  folk. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  of 
that  daring  band  which  carried 
the  colours  of  '  Maga '  through  a 
hundred  conflicts,  dashing  into 
the  lists  with  wild  assaults  upon 
every  adversary,  which  were  actu- 
ated more  by  fun  and  high  spirits 
than  by  personal  animosity  ;  but  in 
which  many  a  sharp  blow  was 
given,  and  naturally  in  some  cases 
received,  though  the  Blackwood 
band  had  a  sharper  point  and  a 
more  dashing  onslaught  than  any 
that  came  against  them.  Sir 
Walter  had  reached  an  age  when 
the  sympathies  no  longer  go  com- 
pletely with  any  light-horse  charge 
of  the  kind.  He  could  not  but  be 
amused  at  the  fun,  so  cleverly 
done,  so  full  of  spirit  and  "go," 
but  he  shook  his  head  at  the  per- 
sonalities —  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  on  occasion  fought  with 
the  same  troop,  and  was  always 
on  the  same  side.  "  The  '  Maga ' 
is  charming,  manly,  liberal,  and 
spirited :  such  principles,  such 
talents,  must  at  once  atone  for 
errors  or  extravagances,  and  com- 
mand respect  where  it  will  not  be 
readily  yielded,"  he  says  in  one  of 
the  first  letters  to  Lockhart  in 
this  collection.  And  such  a  judg- 
ment must  console  us  for  various 
less  approving  words,  uttered  in  his 
after  anxiety  that  the  sharpest 
satirist  of  all  should  withdraw 
himself  from  the  fight  when  the 
time  of  settling  in  life,  and  choos- 
ing a  sober  path  for  the  support  of 
his  family  and  establishment  of 
his  fortune,  had  come.  From  the 
beginning  of  their  acquaintance  it 
is  evident  that  Scott  conceived  for 
Lockhart  one  of  those  friendships 
which,  like  love,  often  arise  at 
first  sight,  and  form  the  most  ten- 
acious, as  they  are  the  most  spon- 
taneous, links  of  life.  He  writes 
to  him,  in  recovering  from  one  of 
his  severe  fits  of  illness,  while  still 
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their  acquaintance  was  young,  in 
the  following  strain  : — 

"I  thought  of  you  amid  all  this 
agony,  and  of  the  great  game  which 
with  your  parts  and  principles  lies 
before  you  in  Scotland,  and  having 
been  the  only  man  of  letters  who  at 
least  stood  by,  if  he  could  not  sup- 
port, the  banner  of  ancient  faith  and 
loyalty,  I  was  mentally  bequeathing 
to  you  my  baton,  like  old  Douglas  : 

'  Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush 
That  grows  upon  yon  lily  lea.' 

I  believe  the  women  thought  I 
was  growing  light-headed,  as  they 
heard  me  repeat  a  rhyme  ap- 
parently so  little  connected  with  my 
situation." 

And  to  his  other  friends,  all 
naturally  full  of  interest  in  his 
daughter's  marriage,  Sir  Walter 
gives  the  character  of  his  son-in- 
law  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
describing  him  to  Lady  Abercorn 
as  "  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
talents — indeed,  of  as  promising  a 
character  as  I  know." 

"He  is  highly  accomplished,  a 
beautiful  poet  and  fine  draughtsman, 
and,  what  is  better,  of  a  most  honour- 
able and  gentlemanlike  disposition. 
He  is  handsome  besides,  and  I  like 
everything  about  him,  except  that 
he  is  more  grave  and  retired  than  I 
(who  have  been  all  my  life  some- 
thing of  an  etourdi)  like  particu- 
larly, but  it  is  better  than  the  opposite 
extreme.  In  point  of  situation  they 
have  enough  to  live  upon,  and  the 
world  for  the  winning.  He  will  prob- 
ably rise  high,  as  his  family  are  rich, 
his  talents  excellent,  and  I  have  some 
interest :  so  I  trust  it  will  all  do  very 
well.  Your  ladyship  will  see  some 
very  beautiful  lines  of  his  writing  in 
the  last  number  of  a  very  clever  peri- 
odical publication  called  '  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine.'"  .  .  .  "On  Fri- 
day evening  "  (he  writes  a  little  later 
to  the  same  correspondent),  "  I  gave 
away  Sophia  to  Mr  Lockhart.  I  own 
my  house  seems  lonely  to  me  since 
she  left  us,  but  that  is  a  natural  feel- 
ing that  will  soon  wear  off.  1  have 


every  reason  to  think  I  have  consulted 
her  happiness  in  the  match,  as  became 
the  father  of  a  most  attached  and 
dutiful  daughter,  who  never  in  her 
life  gave  me  five  minutes'  vexation. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  words  run 
strangely  in  my  ear — 

'Ah  me !    the  flower  and  blossom  of  my 

house, 
The  wind  has  blown  away  to  other  towers.' " 

And  here  is  a  still  better  indica- 
tion of  the  close  relationship  that 
was  to  be,  in  a  letter  to  Morritt : — 

"  To  me,  as  it  seems  neither  of  my 
sons  have  a  strong  literary  turn,  the 
society  of  a  son-in-law  possessed  of 
learning  and  talent  must  be  a  very 
great  acquisition,  and  relieves  me 
from  some  anxiety  with  respect  to  a 
valuable  part  of  my  fortune,  consisting 
of  copyrights,  &c.,  which  though  ad- 
vantageous in  my  life -time,  might 
have  been  less  so  at  my  decease,  un- 
less under  the  management  of  a  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
such  property.  All  I  have  to  fear  on 
Lockhart's  part  is  a  certain  rashness, 
which  I  trust  has  been  the  effect  of 
youth,  and  high  spirits  joined  to  lack 
of  good  advice,  as  he  seems  perfectly 
good-humoured  and  very  docile." 

It  is  not  perhaps  often  that  this 
relationship  turns  out  so  well. 
The  position  of  the  "  in-laws "  (a 
happy  phrase  which  is  attributed 
with  we  know  not  what  reason  to 
her  Majesty,  than  whom  no  one 
can  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
article)  is  often  not  very  apt  to 
promote  happiness.  And  it  is  sel- 
dom indeed  that  the  new  member 
of  a  family  comes  into  it  with  the 
complete  and  beautiful  devotion 
which  Lockhart  showed  to  Scott, 
or  is  received  and  trusted  with 
the  perfect  confidence  and  affec- 
tion which  Scott  showed  to  Lock- 
hart.  In  the  latter  case  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  the  elder  man  in 
one  who  was  thus  the  compensa- 
tion of  failures  which  his  proud 
heart  never  acknowledged, — which 
perhaps  his  robust  and  unex- 
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aggerated  temperament  refused 
even  to  feel.  He  speaks  of  his 
new  relation  as  "  taking  in  good 
part  the  advice  I  ventured  to  give 
him  about  withdrawing  from  the 
personal  skirmishes  of  the  '  Maga- 
zine,' which  in  his  new  and  dig- 
nified character  as  a  married  man, 
and  Wilson  having  become  a  pro- 
fessor, would  not  do  so  well  as 
formerly  :  "  and  adds,  "  It  flatters 
an  old  codger  very  much  when  he 
finds  a  young  friend  disposed  to 
listen  to  him  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  so  far  as  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  literary  intrigue  makes 
me  a  competent  adviser,  I  have 
long  been  an  experienced  person." 
The  climax  of  this  period  of 
happy  life  which  Sir  Walter  en- 
joyed in  his  new  house,  with  his 
plantations  growing  and  flourish- 
ing round  him  on  every  side,  and 
Tweed  flowing  by  for  ever,  the 
happy  thread  of  music  on  which 
all  his  doings  were  strung,  was 
when  the  cottage  of  Chiefswood 
received  Lockhart  and  his  wife. 
Nobody  can  have  forgotten  the 
delightful  scene  of  his  daily  or  al- 
most daily  arrival  at  that  beloved 
nest  which  he  had  arranged  for 
his  daughter,  and  in  which  he  now 
found  more  than  the  familiar  love 
which  had  been  his  all  his  life,  the 
zest  of  brilliant  talk,  and  com- 
munion with  a  mind  that  could 
understand  and  call  forth  the 
treasures  of  his  own.  Lockhart 
responded  with  all  that  was  in 
him  to  this  wonderful  call.  How 
he  responded,  with  what  insight 
and  perception,  with  what  know- 
ledge and  sympathy,  the  whole 
world  knows.  We  might  never 
have  been  aware,  perhaps,  we  at 
least  of  the  later  generation,  what 
manner  of  man  Scott  was,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  most  fortunate 
marriage.  The  younger  of  the  two 
was  not  a  happy  man  like  Sir 
Walter  by  the  gift  of  God,  nor  did 


he  ever  attain  the  greatness  which 
the  sanguine  eyes  of  his  fatherly 
friend  believed  in  for  him,  in  that 
world  that  was  for  the  winning. 
He  had  pangs  in  his  life  more 
keen  and  sharp  than  Sir  Walter, 
in  all  the  tragedy  of  his  ending, 
ever  knew.  But  Lockhart  can 
never  be  forgotten  while  literature 
lasts.  He  has  built  a  monument 
which  is  more  worthy  than  the 
"  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones," 
or  the  "  sky  -  ypiercing  pyramid 
disdained  by  the  poet."  It  is 
through  him  that  we  fully  know 
our  Scott,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  a  great  part  of  the  plea- 
sure of  Scott's  crowning  years  was 
fulfilled  and  made  most  bright. 

We  have  not  tried  to  quote  the 
letters  from  any  literary  point  of 
view.  They  are  admirable  to 
read,  and  full  of  the  most  delight- 
ful pictures  of  all  around  him  and 
revelations  of  himself ;  but  they 
are  not  literature,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nor  to  be  set  forth  as  exam- 
ples of  Scott's  style  or  of  any 
style.  They  are  eminently  what 
they  profess  to  be,  private  letters 
in  which  publication  or  any  special 
grace  of  utterance  was  not  thought 
of.  We  could  collect  in  five 
minutes  a  little  store  of  wise  or  of 
piquant  sayings — but  to  what  use  ? 
since  happily  he  is  too  well  known 
to  all  the  world  to  make  such 
selections  needful.  We  all  know 
how  the  humour  flows,  like  the 
sparkle  in  one  of  his  own  streams, 
flashing  out  here  and  there  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason ;  and  how 
there  is  scarcely  a  moment  in 
which  he  does  not  hum  a  line  of 
a  ballad,  or  turn  a  touch  of  Shake- 
speare into  use,  or  betray  in  some 
other  way  the  overflowing  from 
all  sources  with  which  his  mind  is 
full,  which  has  so  much  of  its  own 
in  store  for  every  need.  We  will 
not  even  enter  into  the  question 
why  he  should  have  told  Lady 
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Louisa  Stuart,  and  Morritt,  and 
even  Joanna  Baillie,  his  secret, 
but  not  his  "dearest  friend,"  the 
"  friend  of  his  heart,"  Lady  Aber- 
corn.  Why  was  this  1  No  doubt 
there  was  some  reason ;  but  we 
are  wae  for  that  poor  lady,  and 
feel  she  has  been  injured  for  ever, 
notwithstanding  that  the  anony- 
mous author  of  '  Waverley  '  did 
send  her  his  books.  It  was  a  good 
thought  to  intersperse  a  few 
letters  from  Sir  Walter's  corres- 
pondents among  those  addressed 
to  them.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  is 
an  admirable  example  of  a  type 
happily  well  known  and  familiar 
among  us — the  old-fashioned  "lady 
of  quality,"  related  to  and  con- 
nected with  everybody  of  note  in 
her  generation  and  the  previous 
one,  lively  of  intellect  and  sym- 
pathetic of  mind,  and  delighted 
above  everything  to  be  the  con- 
fidant of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
wear  the  glory  of  his  friendship 
in  her  cap  as  a  distinction  better 
than  diamonds,  even  though  these 
were  historical  jewels.  Lady 
Abercorn  is  less  distinct,  but  we 
are  sorry  for  her  all  the  same. 

Once  more  we  repeat,  we  are 
glad  to  have  in  these  volumes  the 
record  of  Scott's  best  and  most 
happy  years.  The  wind  is  still  in 
his  sails  and  the  sunshine  on  his 
way  when  we  leave  him.  It  is 
true  that  the  Lockharts  had  al- 
ready gone  to  London,  leaving  a 
melancholy  gap  :  and  that  the  ill- 
ness which  already  ct  plusieurs 
reprises  had  seized  upon  him,  was 
making  landmarks  in  his  life  ;  but 
no  great  blow  had  fallen  as  yet, 
and  his  noble  head  was  still  held 
high.  We  remember  in  one  of  the 
books  of  our  childhood,  Madame 
Cottin's  delightful  '  Elisabeth, ' 
what  a  vague  shadow  came  down 
upon  our  childish  soul  when  the 
author,  after  recounting  the  trium- 


phant marriage  of  the  much-tried 
heroine,  concluded  by  saying  that 
she  must  close  the  book  lest  the 
morrow  might  bring  some  misfor- 
tune to  record.  Why?  we  asked 
wistfully,  feeling  as  if  all  our  de- 
light had  gone  down  like  a  house 
of  cards.  But  we  ask  why  no 
longer.  It  is  the  course  of  nature. 
After  all,  it  was  only  a  gentler 
course  of  nature  which  saddened 
Sir  Walter  in  the  wintry  days  of 
'25.  He  discontinues  the  Abbots- 
ford  hunt  because  old  friends  had 
passed  away,  and  (sadder  still)  "  I 
have  no  young  folks  to  head  the 
field."  He  tries  to  see  the  good 
side  of  the  Lockharts'  departure, 
which  he  himself  has  promoted  as 
for  their  advantage ;  but  it  is  "  a 
doleful  change  on  all  sides," — "  a 
sore  deprivation  to  those  who  re- 
main behind."  And  Christmas 
that  year  is  sad.  "  We  are  dull 
enough  here,"  he  says.  "  I  am 
sitting  in  my  little  room  off  the 
library,  with  Ginger  and  Spice  to 
keep  me  company.  Mamma  and 
Anne  sit  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
little  breakfast-parlour,  over  the 
fire;  and  there  is  our  merry  Christ- 
mas, an't  please  you."  Alas,  like 
many  other  merry  Christmases, 
sound  of  mockery  !  after  the  birds 
have  gone  from  the  nest.  We  close 
the  book  with  a  little  dull  ache  in 
our  heart.  To-morrow  or  another 
page,  as  Madame  Cottin  said, 
must  have  disaster  to  record. 

And  so  it  had  ;  and  resulting 
from  that  disaster  one  of  the 
noblest  spectacles  ever  set  before 
man — a  lesson,  an  example,  a  con- 
solation. Is  disaster  then  what 
it  seems,  something  malign,  the 
crash  of  evil  fate  1  or  but  a  spe- 
cially magnificent  scene  in  that 
great,  ever  -  renewed,  world  -  tra- 
gedy which  it  is  our  human  busi- 
ness to  play  out,  within  the  eager 
cognisance  of  all  the  spheres  ? 
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THERE  used  to  be  a  little  boy 
my  acquaintance  in  this  same 
>wn  of  Kirkcaldy  who,  in  his  bed 
the  dark  attics  near  the  stars, 
jver  was  afraid  or  lonely  so  long 
the  noises  of  the  street  echoed 
long  the  rafters.     He  felt  that 
harm  could  come  to  him  when 
many  men  were  happy  or  busy 
3ther     beneath     his     windows, 
folks  older  than  lie  have  made 
same  mistake. 
Beatrix  did,  for  example,  when 
le  failed  to  see — possibly  she  was 
stituted  so  that  she  could  not 
-beneath   the  surface  of  men 
manners,    to    recognise    the 
jmmon    hopes    and    passions   in 
human  beings  which  prevent  them 
being  mere  liveried  servants,  this 
one    of   rank,    that    one    of    pov- 
erty,   another   of  intellect.      Her 
disgust  at 

"The  steir,  strabush,  and  strife" 

of  this  little  burgh  town  was  un- 
relieved by  any  thought  of  the 
eternal  joys  and  woes  beneath. 
Quick  to  see  the  rather  countrified 
manners  of  Wull  Olipbant,  she 
never  gauged  his  worth,  though  it 
was  more  sterling  than  she  was 
likely  again  to  have  the  refusal  of. 
But  that  was  her  business  —  and 
Wull's. 

He  was  possessed  by  a  strong 
and  honest  and  very  determined 
passion,  and  its  crisis  approached 
with  Beatrix's  departure.  Once 
or  twice  since  her  display  of  cold- 
ness he  had  contemplated  declar- 
ing himself  in  writing.  He  had 
elaborate  periods  at  his  tongue's 
tip  —  refined  in  those  chimney- 


gazing  reveries  on  the  west  wall — 
and  had  put  pen  to  paper  even. 
But,  like  a  simple-minded  town 
councillor  all  the  world  over,  he 
had  no  small  opinion  of  his  powers 
of  eloquence,  and  so  he  awaited 
the  tongue's  opportunity. 

It  had  not  come  by  the  day 
before  her  departure  ;  but  he  had 
hopes  that  it  would  that  night  at 
the  Citizens'  Ball,  the  red-letter 
event  of  the  season,  at  which 
Beatrix  had  consented  to  shine. 
The  gaiety  of  the  town's  society 
was  to  be  eclipsed  the  following 
forenoon,  when  she  took  her  seat 
in  the  Royal  mail. 

I  think  I  see  that  tall,  handsome 
figure  among  his  ships  that  day, 
stumbling  faithfully  through  his 
duties,  with  Beatrix,  Beatrix,  Bea- 
trix drumming  in  his  head.  As 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  strain 
caused  some  heart-sinking.  What 
if,  after  all,  he  were  not  able  to 
pour  into  her  ears  those  expres- 
sions of  love  which  he  had  framed, 
and  imagined  he  could  repeat  in 
the  rapture  of  her  presence  1  With 
that  fear  possessing  him,  so  that 
the  ships'  masts  went  round  like 
the  key-hole  of  the  Bailie's  door, 
he  went  home  and  penned  this 
epistle,  addressed,  with  many  flour- 
ishes, "  To  Mistress  Beatrix  Mor- 
ley,  at  Bailie  Malcolm's  "  : — 

"  DEAR  MADAM,— Pardon  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you, 
Acknowledging  the  sincerity  and 
Ardour  of  a  Passion  thy  Amiable 
Perfections  has  inclined  me  with, 
Which  flame  being  so  strongly 
animated  by  that  affability  and 
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Sweetness  of  temper,  that  Graceful 
Mien  and  Deportment,  and  above 
all  that  unparalleled  and  captivat- 
ing loveliness  and  Beauty  which 
thou  art  possessed  of,  has  so  inex- 
tricably attached  my  Affections 
for  Thee,  that  in  Thy  Power  De- 
pends all  my  Destiny  either  to  in- 
finite happiness  or  endless  Misery 
and  Solitude.  The  reason  of  my 
penning  this  was,  being  afraid  of 
not  meeting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sentiments 
in  a  verbal  declaration.  In  hopes 
that  this  will  meet  with  the  de- 
sired Reception,  is  the  earnest 
Prayer  of,  Dear  Madam,  Your 
faithful  and  Sincere  Swain, 

"  WILLIAM  OLIPHANT." 

This  amorous  epistle,  duly  copied, 
and  sealed  with  his  black  seal, — 
and  if  impressed  with  his  lips  also, 
where  is  the  man  has  the  right  to 
laugh  at  the  folly  1 — was  delivered 
at  Bailie  Malcolm's.  The  servant 
who  took  it  in  was  so  overcome  at 
the  moment  with  the  glories  of 
Beatrix's  wardrobe  that  she  forgot 
all  about  it,  and  thus  it  lay  un- 
noticed while  the  party  from  the 
Bailie's  walked,  with  their  maids  in 
attendance,  the  narrow  unpaved 
footpath  to  the  Tolbooth.  They 
had  to  pick  their  steps  among  the 
pools  of  water,  in  which  danced 
the  nickering  reflections  of  the  Tol- 
booth Hall,  turned  for  the  nonce 
into  a  ball-room.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  Trickie  Morton,  in 
cocked  hat  and  breeches,  and  look- 
ing terrible  with  his  halbert,  an- 
nounced them  with  a  "  Mak'  room 
for  the  Bailie's  leddies  ! "  and,  as 
they  mounted,  the  urchins  laid 
dirty  fingers  on  their  cloaks,  as  if 
there  was  virtue  in  touching 
beauty's  covering  without  Trickie 
observing  them. 

When  Wull  entered  a  little 
later,  his  eyes  went  out  instantly, 
and  yet  timidly,  to  the  top  of  the 


room  where  Beatrix  sat.  If  he 
expected,  in  return,  a  shy  shrink- 
ing glance  in  his  direction,  he  was 
disappointed.  Beatrix  looked  very 
calm  in  her  loveliness,  which  out- 
shone all  the  beauty  Kirkcaldy 
could  muster,  and  at  the  sight  of 
her  his  love  and  desire  welled  up 
in  his  heart.  Only,  her  manner, 
when  he  ventured  to  approach  her, 
showed  no  change.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  greeting  to  indicate 
how  she  had  received  his  letter. 
There  was  certainly  no  reciprocity 
of  his  nervousness  and  timidity, 
such  as  she  ought  to  have  shown, 
he  thought,  in  shaking  the  hand 
that  had  subscribed  him  her  faith- 
ful and  sincere  swain.  And  so  the 
big,  honest,  simple-minded  mer- 
chant danced  his  dances,  and  felt 
very  puzzled  and  unhappy  through 
them  all. 

Then  he  overheard  Kate  remark 
that  Beatrix  was  leaving  the  next 
morning.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  looked  towards  the  most  radiant 
corner,  and  that  Beatrix  sat  in  it 
alone.  He  walked  up  to  her. 

"You  leave  to-morrow,"  he  said  ; 
and  she  smiled  a  reply,  with  a 
lurking  anticipation  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  what's  my  answer  ? "  he 
went  on,  abruptly,  being  annoyed. 

She  caught  the  tone  and  ban- 
ished the  smile.  But  he  was 
bending  over  her. 

"Beatrix,  it's  all  true  that  I 
wrote  ye.  I  love  you." 

She  looked  around  in  vexation, 
then  dropped  her  fan.  "  Pick  it 
up,  stupid,"  she  said;  and  as  he 
stooped  to  obey,  while  the  pain 
of  her  words  stounded  to  his 
heart,  she  rose  and  would  have 
swept  across  the  room  to  her 
cousins. 

But  her  way  was  barred.  A 
sudden  commotion  had  arisen,  and 
from  the  doorway  sounded  shouts 
and  the  stamping  of  feet.  The 
ladies  fell  back  in  affright,  and 
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inctively    Beatrix    shrank    to 

side. 

With  her  close  to  him,  the  in- 
mtion  gained  the  upper  hand. 
1  It's  nothing,"  he  said,  reassur- 
igly.     "  Nothing  but  some  priso- 
They'll   be  bringing  him   to 
lock-up." 

As  he  spoke,  a  struggling,  swear- 
ig,  kicking  piece  of  humanity  was 
sing  dragged  across  the  floor  to 
cells.  The  dancers  chattered 
id  laughed  in  the  middle  of  the 
>r  again. 

Wull,  still  close  to  her,  went  on 
itly,  but  in  the  same  gentle 
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"  Is  that  my  answer,  Beatrix  ? 

surely  merited  a  kinder  one, 
/en  if  it  wasn't  the  one  I  hoped 
»r." 

There  was  something  so  grave 
id  dignified  in  his  words  that 

appeared  in  her  eyes  in  a  new 

ht. 

The  Bailie  was  crossing  the  floor 

where  they  stood. 

"I  didn't  mean  what  I  said," 

le   whispered    to    Wull,    looking 

up.     The  gawky  young  Scotsman 

had  touched  her  womanliness  into 

life. 

"  I  did  mean — to  say — No,"  she 
went  on  eagerly,  seeing  the  light 
of  hope  in  his  eyes  ;  "  but  not — not 
— not  that  way." 

"It's  Rab  the  Smuggler,"  said 
the  Bailie,  at  their  side  now. 
"  Were  ye  feared,  Beatrix  ?  You 
look  struck  all  of  a  heap." 

He  turned  to  Wull. 

"The  men  that  cotch  'm  are  at 
the  door.  Gang  and  see  them." 

He  gave  his  arm  to  Beatrix. 
"  I'll  keep  her  for  you  till  you  come 
back."  And  Wull  left. 

"  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was 
once,  or  I  would  be  substitute  for 
naebody,"  the  Bailie  said,  by  way 
of  a  compliment.  "  I  canna  ask 
you  to  dance.  It's  like  sound- 
ing a  peerie  when  I  get  on  the 


floor.  I  go  bumming  round  till 
I  bump  against  something." 

Beatrix  did  not  know  what  a 
peerie  was  ;  but  the  Bailie  did  not 
leave  you  in  doubt  when  he  meant 
to  be  facetious,  and  she  laughed 
with  him. 

Yet  she  was  in  no  laughing 
mood.  She  must  not  look  Wil- 
liam in  the  face  again  that  night, 
and  to-morrow  she  would  be  gone. 
She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Not 
that  she  feared  his  persistence. 

The  last  glimpse  of  him  she  had 
got  was  when  the  flush  of  pain 
swept  across  his  face  as  the  Bailie 
said,  "  I'll  keep  her  for  you  till  you 
come  back."  She  could  trust  to 
his  accepting  his  answer.  Rather, 
she  felt  that  he  took  it  better 
than  she  had  given  it ;  and  there- 
fore she  was  ashamed  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  therefore,  also,  in  the 
argument  of  her  life,  ready  to 
escape  the  discomfort. 

"  I  did  get  a  fright  with  all  that 
noise,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
companion.  "  I  wish  you  would 
take  me  home.  Don't  tell  the 
girls — let  them  have  their  dance. 
The  being  alone  will  put  me  all 
right." 

By  the  time  Wull  returned,  she 
was  in  her  own  room,  with  his 
letter  in  her  hand,  the  seal  un- 
broken. Something  said  to  her, 
"You  think  well  of  him  now. 
You  will  not  think  so  well  of  him 
if  you  read  this  letter."  It  was 
really  with  a  better  instinct  than 
usually  ruled  her  that  she  flung 
it,  unread,  into  the  fire. 

Wull  spent  half  the  night  far  out 
on  the  sands.  Backward  and  for- 
ward on  a  long  stretch  he  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  moonlight — 
the  incoming  tide  warning  him 
nearer  the  town  as  it  washed  about 
his  feet.  Wounded  love  and  pride 
lapped  his  consciousness,  like  the 
waves  breaking  monotonously  on 
his  ears. 
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Most  people  float  on  life's  tide 
like  boats  moored  in  a  quiet  bay. 
They  scarce  know  how  they  have 
got  hold  of  principles  that  are 
good  serviceable  stakes,  or  how 
strong  are  the  chains  which  habit 
has  been  forging.  When  the  storm 
comes,  they  are  surprised  them- 
selves to  find  how  fast  they  hold. 

All  night  long  Wull  pulled  at 
the  chains.  There  was  a  terrible 
jabble  of  emotions,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  he  must  be  washed  out  to 
sea.  But  there  never  was  any 
real  danger.  He  held  fast. 

Even  next  morning  he  felt  better, 
when  he  awoke  to  a  clear,  almost 
business-like,  recognition  that  his 
dream  was  over. 

When  he  went  down  to  the 
breakfast  -  room,  Marjory  was 
awaiting  him. 

"I  had  a  veesit  from  Rab 
Hetherwick  last  nicht,"  she  told 
him.  "  Mistress  Douglas  has 
gotten  a  laddie." 

Wull  had  heard  this,  as  she 
knew ;  for  Rab  Hetherwick  had 
brought  the  news  ten  days  before, 
and  he  and  Marjory  had  talked  of 
it.  But  Wull's  mind  was  running 
on  Beatrix,  and  he  thought  that 
Marjory,  after  her  fashion,  was 
leading  up  to  the  same  subject. 

"  Your  news  are  nane  the  waur 
o'  being  old,"  he  answered. 

"  The  laddie's  doing  weel,"  she 
went  on,  not  heeding,  "  and  so 
was  the  mither  till  she  met  wi'  an 
accident.  If  she  recover,  the 
doctor  says,  she  maun  be  a  cripple 
a'  her  days ; "  and  she  told  him 
Rab's  confused  story,  which  the 
reader  knows  already. 

"They've  had  a  quarrel, — Mais- 
ter  Douglas  and  she,-— Thrift  says," 
she  added. 

"  But  I  thought  Thrift  said  she 
fell  1 "  asked  Wull,  unable  to  miss 
the  drift  of  the  last  words. 

"She's  boot  to  say't.  But  it 
tak's  nae  skill  to  read  ayont  the 


tongue,  Thrift  says  as  weel.  Hoo 
cud  she  play  sic  a  dunt  on  her  ain 
drawin'-room  flair?" 

"D'ye  think  I'll  sit  and  listen 
to  tales  like  that  ? "  Wull  cried  in 
vexation,  pushing  his  plate  and 
cup  from  him. 

"No"  mair  nor  myseP,  Maister 
Will'um,"  said  Marjory,  ignoring 
his  rebuke.  "  Aince  I  heard  his 
clash,  I  sent  him  awa',  quick 
enough."  If  she  meant  that  she 
didn't  let  him  go  until  she  had 
heard  all  he  had  to  tell,  she  was 
right,  certainly.  "  But,"  she  went 
on,  "  he's  to  let  me  ken  if  the 
leddy  gets  waur." 

Wull  had  risen  and  leaned  upon 
the  oaken  window-frame,  looking 
down  on  the  busy  street.  It  was 
a  frosty  morning.  Everything 
looked  so  ordinary,  so  common- 
place, so  exactly  as  on  any  morn- 
ing. Grain-carts  rumbled  past.  In 
front  of  their  windows  the  shop- 
keepers were  busily  scraping  the 
snow  that  had  fallen  overnight ; 
a  few  late  ones,  looking  cold  and 
conscious,  were  only  removing  their 
shutters.  As  he  stood,  the  tooting 
of  the  guard's  horn  sounded  on  the 
air ;  the  next  minute  the  mail- 
coach  rounded  the  sharp  bend  of 
the  street,  and  careered  westwards. 
The  sight  sent  a  pang  to  Wull's 
heart.  Beatrix  was  to  join  that 
coach ;  then  she  would  be  gone  for 
ever.  Well,  that  dream  was  over. 
And  to  take  its  place  was  the  old 
grief  of  years,  drowned  in  the  ecs- 
tasy of  the  past  weeks,  and  now 
returned  with  Marjory's  words. 
As  yet,  the  old  sorrow  was  easier 
to  bear  than  the  present  chagrin. 
It  was  a  reason  why  it  was  better 
that  Beatrix  had  rejected  him. 
With  which  little  sop  he  tried 
to  satisfy  his  wounded  pride. 

But  Jean  Oliphant  a  cripple, 
dying — already  dead,  it  might  be  ! 
There  was  no  cure  for  that  old 
family  sore. 
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"  Come  and  tak'  your  breakfast," 
said  Marjory,  coaxingly,  at  his 
elbow.  "You're  as  white's  a 
sheet,"  she  added,  as  he  turned 
to  her. 

"O  Marjory,"  he  said,  looking 
down  into  her  face,  '•'•you  ken 
better  nor  think  Dug  needed  to 
hurt  her." 

The  descent  to  melodrama  is 
easy  in  life  as  in  literature.  There 
was  a  touch  of  it  in  his  next 
words — 

"  Each  ane  must  dree  his  weird." 

But  Marjory  had  long  identified 
herself  with  the  troubles  of  her 
master's  house,  and  she  knew  the 
depths  from  which  his  appeal  came. 

"  My  poor  man ! "  was  all  she 
could  say,  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  to  a  child;  "and  oors 
is  a  sair  ane." 

The  Malcolm  girls  spoke  out 
bitterly,  of  course,  about  their 
cousin's  conduct  to  Wull.  Their 
father,  to  their  indignation,  did 
not  join  them  in  their  strong 
speaking.  Men,  when  appealed 
to  in  such  a  case,  may  not  sneer 
at  the  woman  ;  but  they  are  pretty 
certain  to  laugh  at  the  man.  Al- 
most always  in  middle-aged  men 
there  is  a  flavour  of  cynicism 
which  acts  as  an  excellent  anti- 
dote to  sentimentalism. 

The  Bailie  contented  himself 
with  saying — 

"It's  maybe  just  as  well  she's 


awa'.  It's  an  ill  browst  they've 
aye  made  that  married  an  Oli- 
phant." 

Therein  he  did  no  more  than  re- 
flect the  opinion  of  the  coffee-room, 
which  the  news  from  Eden  Braes 
and  Wull's  disappointment  (the 
gossips  knew  everything  that  went 
on)  had  caused  to  crop  up  afresh. 
He  could  not  quite  abstain  from 
magnifying  his  own  importance 
through  Beatrix,  and  let  fall  hints 
to  his  cronies  about  the  "  big 
marriage  "  she  was  going  to  make. 
And  these  boasts,  reaching  Wull's 
ears,  brought  with  them  some  ease, 
if  not  exactly  comfort. 

Meanwhile  B-ab  Hetherwick 
brought  regular  news  of  Thrift's 
mistress,  until  Jean  was  able, 
with  what  results  we  have  seen, 
to  entertain  her  husband's  guests. 
By  that  time  things  were  jogging 
on  in  much  their  old  way  in 
the  little  town.  So  it  seemed  to 
Wull.  They  had  not  changed,  in- 
deed, because  love's  dream  had 
flashed  across  his  grey  sky  only 
to  leave  it  greyer.  Why  should 
they  ?  The  world  goes  on  its  way, 
heedless  of  the  waning  or  the 
rising  of  bright  stars.  Yet  every- 
where hearts  leap  and  grow  heavy. 
Wull,  you  see,  was  like  the  little 
boy  I  told  you  of,  who  could  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  unusual  could 
happen  to  him,  without  his  fellow- 
men  changing  their  ways  with  his. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Seven  years  have  gone  past — 
time  enough  for  a  grand  passion 
to  recover.  Time  enough,  even, 
to  allow  of  its  laughing  at  itself 
in  its  sleeve,  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, it  bows  deeply  to  Beatrix 
when  she  returns  —  on  a  gentle- 
man's arm  this  time, — and  justify- 
ing Providence,  which  sent  wounds 
to  its  pride,  so  sufficiently  healed 


now  that  an  interchange  of  snuff- 
boxes with  the  lady's  husband  does 
not  make  them  even  tender.  "  A 
pleasant  affable  gentleman,  the 
owner  of  the  snuff-box,  but  not 
what  you  would  call  brilliant,  and 
not  at  all  courtly,"  says  the  de- 
crepit Grand  Passion,  rejected  for 
want  of  manners,  remember.  "  Not 
quite  .  .  ."  But  there  !  The 
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standard  of  comparison  is  ridicu- 
lously high. 

The  fever  quite  gone,  beyond 
the  danger  of  a  relapse,  we  are 
not  likely  to  take  it  again ;  and 
in  the  thought  there  is  some  con- 
solation for  a  pock-pit  it  has  left 
here  and  there.  Still,  it  has  made 
a  difference.  We  look  to  our  boot- 
soles  more  carefully,  and  put  flannel 
next  our  skin  as  certainly  as  the 
autumn  fair  falls,  and  require  our 
night-cap — with  the  lemon  care- 
fully measured — more  regularly, 
and  enjoy  it  more.  When  love's 
fever  is  over  we  think  less  highly 
of  self,  but  see  all  the  more  reason 
for  taking  care  of  it.  We  no 
longer  spell  life  with  a  woman's 
name ;  but  we  spell  many  other 
things  into  it, — creature  comforts, 
money,  habits  that  have  become 
pleasures  with  repetition  ;  of  tener, 
perhaps,  than  we  think,  the  fear 
of  death. 

To  some  such  condition  did 
Wull  reach  during  these  seven 
years.  His  fever,  gone  past  the 
danger  of  relapse,  left  its  temper- 
ing effects  on  his  character,  on  his 
habitude,  in  an  ageing  before  its 
time,  a  firmer  settlement  in  busi- 
ness, a  hugging  of  life  just  when 
there  had  vanished  from  it  the 
glamour  which  made  it  worth  the 
living. 

For  a  man  of  thirty  odds  this 
was,  in  any  case,  a  sad  state  of 
matters.  Happily,  being  the  result 
of  circumstances,  and  not  of  any 
depravity,  it  was  not  past  remedy. 
At  the  end  of  the  seven  years 
came  a  new  lease  of  life  and  love 
and  interests ;  and  Marjory  Bain, 
the  old  housekeeper,  brought  it 
about. 

Marjory,  like  most  of  her  class, 
was  a  saving  body,  and  had  a  re- 
spectable nest-egg  laid  up  against 
the  hazards  of  old  age.  That, 
as  long  as  an  Oliphant  lived,  a 
crust  to  eat  and  a  roof  above  her 


head  were  secured,  she  knew  well. 
But  it  was  against  the  spirit  of 
Scotswomen  in  her  position  to 
be  dependent  on  their  masters ; 
besides,  frugality  was  a  virtue. 
Consequently,  when  Marjory  was 
laid  past  from  active  service,  and 
felt  that  her  days  were  numbered, 
the  disposition  of  her  little  effects 
began  to  worry  her.  She  had 
nieces  who  kept  a  toy-shop  in  a 
neighbouring  town ;  they  were  to 
share  her  savings,  To  gossips  and 
acquaintances  legacies  of  numer- 
ous trifles  were  to  be  left.  But 
as  she  sat  through  the  long  days, 
by  the  kitchen-window, — she  could 
move  about  but  little  now, — look- 
ing out  on  the  garden,  and  the 
church  and  churchyard  beyond, 
and  her  little  estate  there,  as  she 
used  to  say,  she  had  other  thoughts 
as  well.  There  were  heavy  mem- 
ories of  both  happy  and  sad  times 
in  the  family  since  she  had  entered 
its  service.  Nature  has  strange 
ways.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
level  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun 
feel  their  way  to  your  heart,  and 
soften  it,  if  it  needed  softening, 
or  make  it  tender  if  it  had  grown 
selfish  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ? 
And  has  not  the  afternoon  of  life, 
the  quiet  sunny  afternoon  before 
the  twilight  falls,  a  mellowing  in- 
fluence on  the  soul  that  has  soon 
to  face  the  darkness  1  As  Mar- 
jory sat  there,  at  any  rate,  there 
stole  into  her  mind  the  thought, 
and  then  the  fearful  hope,  that 
her  little  affairs  might  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  sons  of  the 
family  together. 

When  winter  came  she  took  to 
her  bed.  She  had  every  attention, 
but  there  is  no  cure  save  one  for 
age.  Willy  treated  her  as  he  might 
have  treated  an  aunt  or  an  elder 
sister,  visiting  her  room  each  morn- 
ing, and  when  he  returned  from 
business  each  afternoon.  With  his 
cheery  "  How  d'ye  feel  thi'  day  1 " 
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he  raised  her  spirits,  even  when  her 
reply  was,  "  I'm  growin'  weary." 

"  Nonsense,  woman  ! "  he  would 
say.  "  A's  no'  tint  that's  in  hazard. 
The  house's  no'  in  ashes  when  the 
lum's  afire.  We'll  ha'e  ye  but  the 
kitchen  afore  long." 

One  morning  she  said  to  him — 

"  You've  been  kind,  kind  to  me. 
I'm  maist  ashamed  to  ask  another 
favour." 

He  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  bedside,  sat 
down  beside  her.  The  action  be- 
lied his  cheery  words. 

She  told  him  of  all  her  wishes  : 
about  her  burial,  and  her  trinkets, 
and  her  will  lying  in  the  desk  at 
her  head.  Then,  with  a  trembling, 
fearful  look  in  her  eyes,  she  watched 
the  effect  of  the  grand  coup — the 
first  strategy,  the  last  charity  of 
the  seventy  years  which  had 
brought  her  to  her  bed  at  last. 

"  I've  made  you  and  Maister 
Douglas  my  trustees.  Could  I  no' 
set  eyes  on  him  afore  I  dee  1 " 

For  a  second  habit  guided  him, 
and  he  looked,  indifferently  yet 
searchingly,  into  her  eyes,  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  level  his  wits 
with  other  men  every  day  of  his 
life.  The  next,  all  the  artifice 
of  her  love  lay  bare  for  him. 
There  was  a  lump  in  his  throat, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  a  day, 
as  he  said  the  word  and  gave  her 
hand  the  pressure  that  told  her 
that  her  hope  was  his. 

But  would  Douglas  come  1  Her 
message  was  away  to  him  with  Rab 
Hetherwick.  She  knew  that  he 
might  not  come :  that,  even  if  he 
did,  it  could  not  be  for  a  day  or 
two.  Yet  the  carrier  was  not  half- 
way on  the  road  to  Eden  Braes 
when  her  ears  watched  for  the 
well-known  step  that  had  been 
absent  on  the  stair  so  long. 

"  I'm  expectin'  Maister  Douglas 
from  Eden  Braes  to  see  me,  ane  o' 
they  days,"  she  told  the  maid  who 
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had  been  called  in,  when  she  grew 
feeble,  to  assist  in  the  household 
work.  She  said,  "  I'm  expectin' 
Douglas,"  as  if  she  spoke  of 
an  everyday  event.  What  girl 
brought  up  as  this  one  was,  within 
sight  of  the  ships'  masts  at  the 
pier,  had  not  heard  of  Douglas 
Oliphant — of  his  good  looks,  which 
he  carried  like  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, of  all  his  story?  Therefore, 
she  lied  to  the  maid  with  trem- 
bling words,  and  gave  her  instruc- 
tions what  she  was  to  do  when  he 
came,  if  he  did  come  :  to  hold  open 
the  door,  as  to  her  master,  and 
send  him  to  Marjory's  room.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  way  to 
Marjory's  room,  surely. 

Then  she  lay  back  in  her  bed 
and  listened  for  the  coming  of  a 
reconciliation.  And  even  as  she 
lay  and  listened,  another  heart  in 
Eden  Braes,  crippled  and  wellnigh 
breaking,  tremblingly  followed 
Douglas  as  he  rode  along  the  frosty 
highway  to  the  sea.  Was  the 
dark  cloud  about  to  show  its  silver 
lining  now?  It  had  been  dark, 
surely  at  its  darkest,  a  few  nights 
ago,  when  Jean  bared  her  bleeding 
heart  to  Douglas.  But  to-day  he 
had  told  her  of  Rab's  message; 
and  she  had  the  woman's  wit  to 
be  silent  as  he  rode  forth  to  obey 
it,  and,  in  patience,  waited  the 
dawn. 

From  here  and  there,  as  he  rode 
between  the  hedgerows  on  the  hill 
above  Kirkcaldy,  Douglas  caught 
a  peep  of  the  grey  walls,  and  the 
small  deep  windows  in  them,  of 
his  old  home.  The  real  thing 
lacks  the  colour  of  the  thing  hoped 
for  :  the  old  house  seemed  to  have 
no  special  welcome  for  him.  When 
he  had  stabled  his  horse,  and 
walked  eastwards,  he  met  none  of 
his  old  friends.  A  new  generation 
had  grown  up,  and  did  not  seem 
to  recognise  him,  though  many  of 
them  looked  hard.  He  had  recol- 
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lections  of  one  such  walk  years 
ago.  Perhaps  he  felt  it  hard  that 
always  it  should  be  he  who  re- 
turned after  long  absence.  And 
then — that  dark  bend  in  the  stair. 
He  mounted  the  steps  quickly 
after  that  ugly  recollection.  Evi- 
dently Marjory  heard  him,  for  the 
maid  had  the  door  open  in  a 
second,  so  that  he  scarce  seemed  to 
have  knocked  for  admission  to  his 
old  home,  but  was  sent  directly  to 
Marjory's  room.  Instinctively  he 
carried  his  hat  and  whip  with  him 
there. 

Marjory's  heart  went  out  to  the 
first-born  as  soon  as  he  darkened 
the  doorway.  When  he  laid  his 
hand  kindly  on  the  thin,  shrivelled 
one  on  the  coverlid,  she  would 
fain  have  drawn  the  handsome 
face  closer  to  her  for  one  long  look 
at  it ;  but  she  restrained  her  feel- 
ings that  she  might  spare  his. 

"  Tak'  a  chair,"  she  said,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  servant.  The  next 
minute  she  added,  "This  is  my 
corner  in  the  hoose,  whaur  I  may 
entertain."  Thus  she  restrained 
her  love  from  striking  home  in 
reproach.  Once  only  she  un- 
sheathed it. 

"  Forby  twa  or  three  bit  things 
to  my  acquaintance,  my  a'  gangs 
to  my  ain  friends.  Ah!  Maister 
Douglas,  I've  lived  a  while  in  the 
warld,  and  I've  learned  there's 
nane  sae  near  as  yer  ain  kin  after 
a'.  I  want  you,"  she  went  on, 
"you  and  Maister  Willy,  to  be 
trustees  o'  my  bawbees.  Ye'll  no 
center  me  in  that  ? " 

"  No,  no,  Marjory  :  Wull  and 
I  '11  manage." 

She  could  have  cried  for  very  joy. 

"  There's  some  refreshment  for 
you  in  the  dining-room.  Here, 
Maggie ! " 

The  girl  came  at  her  call,  half 
afraid  to  lift  her  eyes  to  face  this 
wicked  hero  of  a  dozen  fireside 
tales.  The  shapely  legs,  encased 


in  buckskin  and  polished  top-boots, 
sprawling  across  the  floor  as  he 
leant  over  Marjory's  bed — these 
she  saw  first,  and  they  were  indi- 
cative to  her  untutored  mind  of 
handsome  profligacy. 

"  Tak'  Maister  Douglas  to  his  ain 
room,"  Marjory  said,  as  if  she  had 
not  primed  the  girl  for  that  mes- 
sage. "  We  ken  't  as  your  room 
still,"  she  said,  looking  at  Doug- 
las, and  smiling. 

And  there,  as  she  had  said,  was 
his  room,  even  as  he  had  left  it. 
The  old  prints  were  on  the  wall, 
the  black-letter  volumes  of  plays 
on  the  shelf,  the  stag's  horns 
above  the  fireplace,  flanked  with 
the  rusty  naval  swords,  about 
which  the  aroma  of  bloodshed  and 
romance  still  hung. 

When  he  had  washed,  he  came 
to  the  dining-room  and  sat  down 
to  eat.  While  there  a  step  sounded 
on  the  stair,  and  passed  the  door 
to  the  kitchen.  He  knew  that  it 
was  Wull's  step ;  and  Marjory  re- 
cognised it  of  course,  and  picked  up 
Douglas's  whip,  as  Wull  entered, 
and  waved  it  above  her  head,  like 
a  child,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Wull  grew  red,  and  then  pale. 

"  He's  at  his  meat  in  the  dining- 
room,  waitin'  you.  Gang  in  an'  see 
him.  Oh,  he's  a  braw,  braw  man." 

But  Wull  had  gone.  She  heard 
the  dining-room  door  open,  and 
Wull's  voice,  shakily,  "  Dug." 
Then  the  door  closed  on  the  re- 
conciliation, and  we  may  keep  it 
closed. 

Spring  in  the  air,  spring  in  the 
hedgerows,  spring  in  the  black- 
bird's song,  spring  in  Wull's  heart, 
as  two  months  later  he  rode  into 
Eden  Braes.  In  the  steading 
stood  a  boy  and  a  girl — the  girl  a 
fair  red-and- white  beauty  already. 
Here,  evidently,  were  his  nephew 
and  niece. 

He  led  up  his  horse  to  where 
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they   stood,    and,    addressing    the 
boy,  said — 

"  Who  are  you,  little  man  ? " 

"I'm  de  laird  of  all  de  byres, 
and  Jean's  de  laird  of  all  de  cows." 

"VVull  looked  laughingly  from  the 
little  fellow  to  his  sister. 

"  And  this  is  Jean,  I  suppose  ? " 
he  said. 

"  And  who's  you  1 "  the  boy 
asked,  nodding. 

"  My  name's  the  same  as  yours, 
if  I  mistake  na,"  Wull  answered. 
"  I'm  called  Willy  Oliphant." 

"  Here's  the  other  Willy,"  cried 
the  boy,  running  up  to  Jean,  and 
clapping  his  hands. 

Then  she  addressed  him  : 

"  Father's  hunting,  and  won't 
be  home  till  dark.  But  mamma's 
in  the  house.  She's  always  in  the 
house,"  she  added,  sadly.  "I'll 
take  you  to  her." 

Already  her  brother  was  leading 
the  way  to  the  stable. 

"Come  and  see  my  doos,"  he 
cried. 

"Afterwards.  We'll  see  your 
doos  by-and-by,"  Wull  said,  strok- 
ing the  fair  hair. 

When  he  had  stabled  his  horse, 
they  took  him  indoors.  Jean 
heard  their  steps  mixing  with  a 
heavier  one,  and  with  a  bright 
flash  of  recognition  knew  that  it 
was  Wull's. 

She  never  felt  the  cruelty  of  her 
accident  more  than  now,  when  she 
could  not  go  to  meet  him.  Her 
children  led  him  to  her,  and  she 
kept  his  hand  in  hers  a  minute  as 
she  looked  at  him.  Then,  with  the 
least  possible  tremor,  she  said — 

"You're  not  changed  ae  bit, 
Willy." 

"And  you?"  was  the  natural 
sequence  of  his  thoughts.  With 
a  touch  of  that  loutishness  which 
Beatrix  scorned,  he  kept  look- 
ing at  her  with  his  great  round 
eyes. 

"You  mustn't  stare  at  my  grey 


hairs  in  that  way,  Wull.  You're 
not  a  lady's  man, — that's  clear." 

She  was  the  old  Jean. 

Then  they  fell  to  speak  of  the 
seed-time,  and  the  play  of  the 
season,  but  never  a  word  of  their 
years  of  winter  or  of  the  new 
spring  that  was  budding.  At 
length  Wull  said,  anxious  to  get 
out  to  the  fresh  air  for  a  little, — 

"  I'll  go  out  and  see  Willy's 
doos.  I  promised  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  I  had  shaken  hands." 

And  she  bade  her  little  girl  run 
out  with  them — so  that  she  might 
get  a  "  good  long  think,"  as  she 
said  to  herself. 

'  The  Sturm  und  Drang  period 
seemed  passed  in  the  lives  of  the 
three  people  who  sat  round  the 
fire  when  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed.  They  sat  close  over  the 
coals,  as  the  habit  is  at  the  end  of 
the  night  or  at  the  end  of  the 
winter ;  the  two  men  a  little  aim- 
less, not  having  their  pipes  in 
Jean's  room,  and  Wull  not  able 
to  keep  his  eyes  off  her  grey 
hair. 

"  No  word  of  a  new  housekeeper 
down  bye,  Wull  ? "  she  said  once, 
when  she  caught  his  glance. 

"Marjory's  very  frail,"  he  re- 
plied. "But  I  can't  get  a  new 
one  as  long  as  she  lives." 

"But  I  meant "  she   said, 

with  a  smile,  while  Douglas  drew 
in  his  sprawling  feet,  feeling  a 
little  uncomfortable. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Wull.  "  No, 
no  :  I'm  too  old  !  I'm  not  a  lady's 
man  :  you  yourself  told  me." 

Douglas  wondered  when. 

"D'ye  mind  me  teaching  you 
your  history  in  the  garret,  Wull  ? " 

"  Ay,  fine  ! "  he  replied,  bend- 
ing a  hot  face  over  the  coals.  All 
afternoon  .he  had  been  comparing 
these  grey  locks  and  sad  eyes  with 
the  locks  and  the  eyes  which  he 
worshipped  then.  He  was  half 
afraid  that  she  was  going  to  grant 
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him  his  wish  now.  But  she  only 
said,  with  half  a  laugh,  half  a 
sigh, — 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  that — 
for  married  folks.  But  you're  a 
young  man  yet." 

And  "Heigh-ho,  well -a- well," 
Wull  said,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  clasping  his  hands  be- 


hind his  head.  They  all  looked 
silently  into  the  embers,  and  had 
their  own  thoughts. 

And  then,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  waved  her  hand  to 
Wull  as  he  rode  out  of  Eden  Braes, 
Jean  felt  happy  in  the  thought 
that  the  winter  was  over,  and 
the  summer  days  had  come. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


The  second  door  on  Kirkcaldy 
High  Street,  west  from  the  house 
of  the  Oliphants,  was  mounted 
with  a  brass  plate,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  in  a  rather  flowery  style 
of  lettering : — 


MONS.   ROBERT  MALBERT, 
PROFESSOR  OF  LANGUAGES. 


That  brass  plate  was  as  old,  or 
nearly  as  old,  as  the  bit  of  family 
history  which  I  have  been  narrat- 
ing. Since  its  appearance,  fifteen 
years  before,  gave  some  pretensions 
to  the  humble  house  it  adorned, 
the  very  daintiest  knuckles  in  and 
about  the  town  had  knocked  on 
the  panel  above  it ;  for  the  Mons. 
Malbert  whose  avocation  it  an- 
nounced had  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  in  imparting  a  know- 
ledge of  languages,  and  especially 
of  the  French  which  is  of  Paris. 
During  all  these  years  there  had 
lived  with  this  popular  professor 
his  niece  Margrldel ;  at  no  time 
any  other  save  the  nurse-girl  whose 
services  her  age  required.  A  day 
was  to  come  when  it  was  a  strange 
thought  to  Wull  Oliphant  that 
they  and  he,  whose  fortunes  were 
so  linked  with  one  another,  for 


years  should  have  spent  sunny 
hours  in  neighbouring  gardens,  and 
passed  and  repassed  on  the  old 
street,  without  so  much  as  inter- 
changing a  word  or  even  a  nod. 
As  it  was,  he  knew  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  neighbours  about 
this  little  French  household. 

Any  one  could  have  told  you 
that  Robert  Malbert  had  been 
wounded  in  the  wars,  and  brought 
to  England  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  country  had  been  full  of  pris- 
oners. Every  well-to-do  youth  in 
the  town  could  recall  a  holiday 
when  he  went  to  the  castle  in  Edin- 
burgh on  his  father's  hand  to  see 
the  Frenchies  plaiting  their  straw 
ornaments.  Fewer  knew  that  it 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Firth, 
in  Penicuik,  that  his  prison-house 
had  been.  And  why,  when  he 
went  back  to  France  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace,  he  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  why  he  had 
settled  in  Kirkcaldy,  or  who  this 
little  Margredel  English,  his  sis- 
ter's child,  he  gave  out,  really  was — 
these  were  points  upon  which  the 
subtlest  inquiries  could  not  induce 
him  to  give  any  information.  His 
manner,  indeed,  was  taciturn  and 
gruff.  He  repulsed  rather  than 
invited  overtures  of  friendship,  and 
sometimes  so  fiercely  that  the 
hardiest  were  afraid  to  make  them 
afresh.  He  might  have  been  won 
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through  the  child,  had  he  not  kept 
her  entirely  to  himself,  devoting 
to  her  all  the  time  that  was  not 
occupied  with  his  teaching,  and, 
apparently,  not  a  little  of  the 
affection  which  he  denied  his 
neighbours. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
Margredel  had  grown  into  a 
woman ;  but  the  secrets  of  her 
history,  if  it  had  any,  remained 
unsolved.  The  townspeople  had 
ceased  to  make  the  advances  which 
he  might  have  met  more  frankly 
now,  and  sent  their  children  to 
the  French  teacher  for  the  benefits 
they  derived  from  him,  allowing 
him  and  his  niece  to  lead  their 
retired  life  without  more  than  a 
stray  comment  thereon. 

It  was  left  to  little  Jean  Oli- 
phant  (not  so  little  now,  but  a  tall, 
comely  lass  about  to  leave  school) 
to  break  down  the  reserve  which 
they  practised. 

Even  as  in  the  early  days  after 
their  marriage,  all  Cupar  and 
Edenside  took  an  interest  in  the 
laird  of  Eden  Braes  and  his  pretty 
little  wife,  so  they  began  to  look 
with  kindly  eyes  on  their  children, 
when  the  two,  Jean  on  her  dapple 
grey  and  Willy  on  the  brown 
pony,  clattered  over  Cupar  cause- 
way on  their  way  to  Dominie 
Skinner's  school  in  the  Crossgate. 
Without  rising  from  their  tables, 
the  folks  in  the  houses  they  passed 
noted  their  arrival.  It  was  as  good 
as  chimes — so  they  said — the  long 
stride  of  the  grey,  the  pitter-patter 
of  Willy's  pony.  And  when,  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  stress  of 
weather,  the  children  remained  at 
home,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
sense  of  fitness  in  some  minds  was 
as  much  disturbed,  the  domestic 
economy  of  many  families  as  much 
upset,  as  if  the  town  clock  had 
struck  work  over  night. 

In  the  school  itself  there  were 
no  fine  social  distinctions.  The 


humblest  burgher's  boy  and  the 
squire's  son  sat  side  by  side  if 
they  spelled  their  name  with  the 
same  initial  letter.  Jean  Oliphant 
from  Eden  Braes,  and  other  Jeans, 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  sold 
candles  or  baby-linen,  were  all  the 
same  to  the  dominie.  He  addressed 
them  as  Jean  this -or -that  or  as 
Dame  this  -  or  -  that,  according  as 
what  followed  was  by  way  of  en- 
couragement or  chiding ;  but  his 
favours  and  rebukes  were  dis- 
tributed with  the  same  impartiality 
with  which,  in  his  half-yearly 
visitations,  he  drank  the  chandler's 
ale  or  the  squire's  claret.  If  any 
bias  was  hinted  against  him  ever, 
it  was  by  the  favoured  side  towards 
whom  he  leaned.  All  boys  are 
cynics  when  the  schoolmaster  is 
the  text.  At  the  end  of  a  heavy 
day's  caning,  while  none  of  the 
recipients,  of  course,  allowed  their 
deserts,  it  was  generally  left  to 
the  fortunate  one  who  was  passed 
over  to  suggest  the  strange  coin- 
cidence of  that  fact  with  the  other, 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage to  his  parents  that  that  night 
was  set  aside  by  the  dominie  for 
his  periodical  call. 

In  the  same  way  there  was, 
among  the  children  themselves, 
an  esprit  du  corps  which  no  social 
differences  interfered  with — even 
as  their  fathers,  and  indeed  Fife 
men  generally,  were  "  a'  John 
Tamson's  bairns"  in  sport  and  in 
games.  Among  the  humbler  fami- 
lies, as  among  the  gentlest,  the 
parents  had  a  tacit  understanding 
that  no  shadow  on  the  reputation 
of  father  or  sister  or  brother  should 
prevent  equal  attention  being  paid 
to  all  children  whom  their  own 
boys  and  girls  delighted  to  reckon 
their  friends. 

Undoubtedly  some  such  shad- 
ows did  rest  upon  the  household 
at  Eden  Braes  :  the  sharp  one 
cast  by  Douglas's  conduct,  and 
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those,  less  defined,  by  slander  and 
a  half  -  mysterious  tradition.  In 
spite  of  them,  the  lonely  woman, 
tied  to  her  chair,  had  kept  the 
sympathy  of  the  neighbouring 
families  always  ;  and  just  on  their 
account  it  was,  perhaps,  that  so 
many  motherly  hearts  were  beat- 
ing beneath  both  silks  and  home- 
spuns with  a  special  "liking"  for 
her  children.  With  Jean  and 
Willy  running  in  and  out  among 
them,  with  their  frank  and  inno- 
cent talk,  they  wondered  at  first 
that  so  much  goodness  could  come 
out  of  Eden  Braes,  and  then  that 
so  much  goodness  must  have 
been  there  always  without  their 
perceiving  it.  Their  own  girls 
had  stories  of  the  prettiness  and 
goodness  of  Jean's  mother,  their 
boys  of  the  splendid  fellow  that 
Douglas  Oliphant  was.  Children 
are  like  butterflies,  flying  to  and 
fro  between  our  homes,  carrying 
the  seeds  of  reputations.  And  in 
this  way  the  shadows  began  to 
disperse. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
curriculum  at  the  dominie's  school 
was  not  so  wide  as  the  charity, 
and  Jean  soon  exhausted  it.  She 
was  just  blossoming  into  the 
charms  of  young-womanhood,  and, 
like  other  girls  of  her  age  and 
position,  would  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances have  been  sent  to  one 
of  the  boarding-schools  in  the 
capital,  where  the  budding  of 
these  charms — a  stage  in  woman- 
culture  known  as  "  finishing  "- 
was  supposed  to  be  best  attended 
to.  But  her  mother  said  "  No." 
There  was  deserving  pride,  and  a 
good  argument  to  boot,  when  she 
instanced  herself  as  a  woman  who 
had  had  no  finishing,  and  yet 
was  mistress  of  all  womanly 
acquirements.  The  real  reason, 
patent  to  all,  was  that  she  did 
not  wish  Jean  away  from  her 
side.  Nor  did  Douglas.  "Try- 


ing to  be  good  " — a  child's  phrase 
— is  no  child's  play.  Douglas 
Oliphant  indeed  had  turned  over 
a  new  leaf, — not  spotless,  not  im- 
maculate, but  fair  compared  with 
that  preceding  it, — and  (to  con- 
tinue the  figure)  his  daughter 
Jean  was  his  little  bookmark. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  might  lose 
the  place  if  Jean  were  sent  away. 

Still,  her  education  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  Professor  Mal- 
bert's  fame  had  reached  Eden 
Braes.  At  Marjory's  death  Thrift 
Hetherwick  had  taken  her  place 
as  Wull's  housekeeper  —  an  ar- 
rangement which  Mrs  Oliphant 
carried  through  in  order  to  bind 
still  closer  the  newly  united  house- 
holds, as  well  as  to  have  Jean's 
attendance  upon  herself.  Kirk- 
caldy  seemed  near  at  hand  com- 
pared with  Edinburgh.  Jean  could 
easily  stay  at  her  uncle's  house — 
Wull  was  overjoyed  at  the  pro- 
posal— with  Thrift  to  look  after 
her  comfort,  and  Douglas  could 
ride  down  for  her  any  day,  should 
they  grow  weary  or  should  ne- 
cessity for  her  return  arise.  So 
it  came  about  that  during  some 
months  Jean  was  her  Uncle  Wull's 
little  housekeeper,  and  attended, 
with  other  young  ladies  in  and 
about  Kirkcaldy,  the  classes  of  the 
irascible  French  teacher. 

It  was  in  the  old  town,  then,  in 
Douglas's  own  home,  that  Jean 
blossomed  from  the  school-girl  into 
a  woman.  A  fresh  arrangement 
of  the  hair  and  a  few  inches 
added  to  her  skirts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Kate  Malcolm, 
effected  this. 

She  worked  steadily  at  her  study 
of  languages,  and  learned  to  play 
a  little  on  the  spinet  which  her 
uncle  bought  for  her.  She  did 
not  prove  herself  very  brilliant  in 
any  of  her  accomplishments,  but 
she  charmed  all  by  her  frank 
delight  at  being  taken  notice  of. 
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She  did  the  honours  of  her  uncle's 
house  with  simplicity,  not  un- 
mixed with  the  anxiety  of  the 
young  housekeeper ;  and  there 
still  live  many,  or  at  least  did  live 
in  my  day,  who  have  spoken  to 
me  most  kindly  of  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  tall,  handsome,  almost 
buxom  girl  who  was  "  the  rage " 
among  the  town  families  for  these 
few  months.  But,  perhaps,  later 
events  coloured  their  recollections. 

By  far  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  this  visit  for  Jean,  and 
therefore  for  us,  was  the  friend- 
ship which  sprang  up  between  her 
and  the  girl  Margredel.  I  do  not 
know  when  or  where  or  how  they 
met ;  but  the  summer  months  were 
not  past  before  they  could  have 
been  seen,  almost  any  day,  pulling 
flowers  together  in  the  old,  over- 
run garden.  Unlike  Jean,  Mar- 
gredel did  not  go  out  into  the 
town's  society  ;  but  when  the  days 
crept  in  they  spent  together  the 
afternoons  at  least,  in  the  wain- 
scoted dining-room,  Jean  instruct- 
ing her  friend  in  needle-work,  or 
stitching  busily  herself,  while 
Margredel  read  aloud  to  her. 

Even  as  the  Oliphants'  garden 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sweet 
retreat  from  the  busy  causeway,  so 
does  the  thought  of  these  two  lives, 
blossoming  in  their  opening  day 
among  the  scent  of  roses  and 
honeysuckles  and  prickly  eglan- 
tine, or  in  the  big  deep-shadowed 
room,  with  its  history  of  human 
passion,  seem  a  sweet  retreat  from 
the  memories  of  this  sordid  town, 
as  you  and  I  know  it  to  have  been. 
They  chose  to  love  each  other, 
these  two,  as  they  chose  their 
flowers :  Margredel  the  homely, 
fragrant  ones,  Jean  those  rarer 
and  more  delicate,  reminding  her 
of  Margredel. 

One  thing  which  made  their 
friendship  more  noticeable  was  • 
their  likeness  to  each  other.  Not 


a  great  many  people  perhaps  ob- 
served it :  not  the  young  beaux 
about  the  town,  for  example,  who 
studied  their  faces  more  than  most, 
and  were  left  blind  to  everything 
but  Margredel's  beauty.  For 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  tall 
and  handsome  as  an  Oliphant, 
though  Jean  was,  she  could  not 
compare  with  the  French  girl. 

But  the  likeness  had  struck 
Wull,  and  when  Thrift  remarked 
one  day  that  they  might  pass  for 
sisters — 

"  Have  you  noticed  that, 
Thrift?"  he  said.  "I've  often 
thought  I  saw  a  look  o'  Jean  in 
this  Margredel." 

"  A  look  ! "  replied  Thrift. 
"They're  jist  neebors.  And  it's 
the  auld  horse  and  the  fail-dyke 
owre  again — like  draws  to  like — 
for  I  never  seed  twa  so  close  as 
they  twa." 

On  one  of  these  afternoons,  as 
they  sat  over  their  work,  Jean 
said,  repeating  an  oft-made  in- 
vitation,— 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  in 
Eden  Braes.  Mamma  is  just  beau- 
tiful at  needle-work." 

"  Is  she  like  you  1 "  asked  Mar- 
gredel. Then,  laying  down  her 
sewing,  she  said  wistfully,  "  I  won- 
der if  I'm  like  my  mother  ? " 

"  Don't  you  remember  your 
mamma?"  said  Jean. 

Margredel  shook  her  head. 

"I  must  be  very  unlike  other 
girls,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  think 
so  ?  I  have  begun  to  think  that — 
at  least,  since  ever  you  came.  As 
far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  have 
lived  here  with  uncle." 

"  And  never  gone  to  France  ? " 

"No,  Oh,  I  have  read  about 
France,  and  thought  of  it,  and 
longed  to  go  there,"  Margredel 
said,  clasping  her  hands.  "But 
uncle  gets  angry  with  me  when 
I  say  I  will  go  home  some  day. 
'  This  is  your  home,'  he  says,  and 
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walks  about  the  room  in  bad  hum- 
our, and  talks  to  himself." 

Then  she  went  on  :  "I  think  he 
must  have  quarrelled  with  my 
mother's  friends.  And  I'm  half- 
English  too.  My  home  is  partly 
here,  after  all,"  she  added,  as  if  she 
were  meditating  with  herself. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Jean : 
"  any  one  would  take  you  for  a 
Scots  girl.  You  speak  like  one 
of  us." 

"And  then  my  father  was  an 
Englishman,"  Margre*del  said,  still 
half  to  herself. 

"  An  Englishman  ?  "  said  Jean. 
"  Where  did  he  come  from  1  How 
strange ! " 

"  Hush !  You  mustn't  tell  uncle 
I  told  you  this,"  Margredel  said, 
hastily. 

"  No.  But  your  name  is  English 
— Margredel  English,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes.  Why?  Is  it  not  an 
English  name?  Is  that  so?  O 
Jean,  there's  something  queer 
about  it  all.  I  never  thought  of 
it  till  you  came.  It  was  once 
when  he  was  in  anger  about  my 
wanting  to  go  to  France  that  he 
told  me  my  father  was  English. 
And  then  he  laughed  a  strange 
laugh — I  remembered  it  all  after- 
wards— and  stroked  my  hair ;  and 
his  hand  shook  as  if  he  were  in  a 
rage  all  the  same,  and  he  said  that 
my  father  might  have  been  a 
Frenchman,  and  not  to  say  to  any 
one  that  he  was  not,  and  that 
Englishmen  were  coquins.  He 
was  angry,  angry.  That  was  long 
ago,  Jean ;  and  it's  all  come  back 
to  me  since  you  came  and  spoke  to 
me  about  your  home  and  your 
father  and  mother." 

It  was  dark  outside  the  little 
windows  now,  and  only  by  the  ir- 
regular light  of  the  fire  did  Jean 
see  the  perplexity  on  Margredel's 
face;  nor  did  she  understand  it, 
or  the  half  of  what  her  friend  had 
so  rapidly  recited. 


When  Margredel  rose  to  go, 
Jean  pressed  her  to  remain  and 
spend  the  evening. 

"I  cannot,  "Margredel  explained. 
"  My  uncle  would  miss  me.  We 
play  the  game  of  backgammon 
each  evening,  and,  mafoi,  if  I  dis- 
appointed him  ! "  and  she  made  a 
little  sign  with  her  crossed  fingers. 
"  He  would  be  worse  even  than  if 
I  won  a  gammon." 

Wull  entered  as  she  spoke,  and 
Jean  said,  "All  uncles  are  cross 

except "     and     she     made    a 

mocking  curtsey  to  her  uncle. 
"  Here's  Margredel  frightened  that 
her  uncle  will  be  cross  if  she 
spends  the  evening  with  me,"  she 
continued.  Wull  and  Margredel 
shook  hands. 

"Uncle  Robert  is  not  an  ogre," 
Margredel  said  to  him.  "  You 
mustn't  think  that;  but  he  is 
lonely,  and  would  miss  me  if  I 
weren't  home  for  our  game." 

"Backgammon,"  Jean  explained. 

"  He  has  no  friends  but  me.  And 
you  are  my  only  friend — but  him," 
she  added,  with  a  burst  of  affec- 
tion, linking  her  arm  in  Jean's. 

They  were  just  of  a  height — the 
two  girls — and,  as  they  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  darkening,  it  seemed 
to  Wull  that  they  were  very  like 
each  other. 

"Would  not  Monsieur  Malbert " 
(how  badly  he  pronounced  the 
"  Monsieur,"  to  be  sure)  "  also 
spend  the  evening  with  us?"  he 
asked.  "I  would  challenge  him 
to  a  game." 

The  sensitive  French  girl  felt  a 
touch  of  resentment  at  the  idea  of 
her  affectionate  outburst  being 
mistaken  for  an  appeal  for  friend- 
ship ;  but  his  kindly  smile  dis- 
armed it. 

"  May  I  ask  him  ? "  she  said, 
with  real  gratitude. 

"Nay,"  Jean  interposed;  "I  will 
ask  him.  Monsieur  Malbert  can- 
not refuse  me  anything  ;  "  and  she 
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skipped  off  for  her  hat.  She  was 
conscious  of  that  winning  way 
which  was  her  mother's  before  her. 
And  she  was  justified,  inasmuch 
that  Monsieur  Malbert  did  come 
in  the  evening,  and  found  his 
match  in  Wull.  In  the  course  of 
his  play  the  professor  discovered 
to  Jean  and  her  uncle  a  certain 
eagerness  in  his  ways,  although, 
perhaps,  backgammon  is  not  a  fair 
test  of  tranquillity.  For,  being 
very  eager  to  score  a  gammon,  and 
being  as  great  a  snuffer  as  he  was 
a  player,  he  emptied  his  snuff-mull 
by  mistake  for  his  dice-t>ox  into 


the  board,  and  would  not  hear  of 
it  being  swept  until  that  game 
was  finished,  so  that  those  which 
followed  were  made  somewhat  un- 
comfortable for  Wull  by  reason  of 
sneezing.  Margredel  was  evidently 
very  happy,  and  rallied  her  uncle 
gently,  calling  their  game  the 
battle  of  the  sneezes,  and  keeping 
near  him  when  his  excitement  and 
his  voice  were  highest.  Wull  and 
Jean  both  remarked  the  professor's 
fondness  for  his  niece  and  her  in- 
fluence over  him,  and,  when  their 
guests  were  gone,  spoke  of  it  to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


In  the  summer,  Jean  returned 
to  Eden  Braes  the  same  natural  girl 
she  was  when  she  left  it.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  had  he  found  her 
become  a  "very  proper  miss,"  as  he 
had  found  more  than  one  tomboy 
of  the  district  after  a  year  away 
at  school,  her  brother  Willy  would 
have  accepted  the  fact  with  all  its 
consequences.  Among  these  would 
have  been  disappointment  and  a 
great  expenditure  of  boyish  sar- 
casm. As  it  was,  however,  he  no- 
ticed no  change  on  Jean  except  her 
more  womanly  mode  of  dressing. 
She  was  ready  to  be  his  companion 
as  of  old,  entered  into  all  his  sports 
and  games,  and  was  a  match  for 
him  any  day  when  mounted  on  a 
horse's  back.  She  was  a  splendid 
horsewoman,  had  magnificent  cour- 
age, and  stuck  at  nothing.  His 
sister  was  a  jewel  of  a  girl,  Willy 
thought ;  and  many  other  girls' 
brothers  also  thought  so,  as  they 
saw  her  galloping  between  the 
hedges. 

One  thing  nettled  him,  however. 
The  neighbouring  families  recog- 
nised her  as  a  woman  now,  and 
invited  her  out  with  the  elders, 
while  treating  him  as  the  school- 


boy that  he  was  still.  This  he  did 
not  relish.  It  went  against  the 
grain  with  him  to  remain  a  boy, 
after  Jean  had  ceased  to  be  a  girl. 

"  I'll  be  away  from  school  at  the 
end  of  this  year,"  he  said  to  Rab 
Hetherwick. 

His  father  was  his  final  author- 
ity on  the  hunting  of  otters  or  on 
the  clearing  of  fences  ;  but  in  Rab 
he  confided  any  difficulties  which 
required  philosophic  treatment. 

"They  don't  ask  me  to  their 
dancing  -  parties,"  he  explained  ; 
and  added,  "  Of  course,  I  wouldn't 
go  if  they  did." 

Thereupon  Rab,  who  at  the  mo- 
ment was  on  the  top  of  his  cart 
unpacking  some  goods,  turned  his 
back  on  Willy  and  winked  to  the 
world  at  large.  That  is  how  many 
of  us  take  care  to  guard  the  sensi- 
bilities of  our  neighbours. 

"  There's  a  parcel  from  Thrift  to 
Miss  Jean,"  he  said  later.  He  had 
visited  Kirkcaldy  on  the  previous 
day,  and  this  morning,  already, 
had  been  to  Cupar  delivering  his 
goods.  That  was  how  Willy  fell 
in  with  him  on  his  way  to  school. 

"  There's  a  parcel  for  Miss  Jean 
from  Thrift,  and  she  says  to  tell 
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her  that  the  young  lads  about 
Kirkcaldy  are  like  a  wheen  weet 
spunks  sin.'  she  left." 

The  simile  was  so  clearly  Rab's, 
that  the  sentiment  also  may  be 
taken  for  his.  Rab  was  brilliant 
in  his  conversation  at  the  expense 
of  the  decalogue. 

"  '  Thrift,'  says  I,"  he  continued, 
"  '  it's  ill  praising  green  barley. 
They'll  no'  keep  her  long  up-bye ; 
but  it's  no'  Kirkcaldy  that'll  get 
her.  She'll  marry  a  hereaboot  man, 
or  I'm  cheated,  just  as  young 
Maister  Willy,'  says  I,  "11  be 
bringing  hame  some  Cupar  lass 
by-and-by.' " 

It  was  part  of  Rab's  sardonic 
humour  to  make  his  compliments 
always  embarrassing.  Willy  could 
reply  to  this  one  only  by  saying, 
with  some  schoolboy  sheepish- 
ness — 

"  Ho !  ho !  There's  no  one  would 
have  me." 

"  Devil  a  fear  !  "  cried  Rab,  with 
great  conviction.  "They're  no' 
so  shy  as  Eden  trout— the  women. 
That's  a  mistake  maist  lads 
mak',  and  live  to  see  correckit. 
Women  !  "  And  the  old  carrier 
shook  his  head  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  say,  "I  could  a  tale 
unfold." 

"  I'll  give  Jean  Thrift's  parcel 
and  her  message,  at  any  rate," 
Willy  said,  making  as  if  to  go. 

"Do  that.  But  you'll  see  I'm 
richt.  Man,  the  lads  i'  this  pairt 
begin  to  haud  up  their  heids  if  the 
young  leddy's  within  a  mile  o' 
them.  The  missus  was  tellin» 
me." 

"  Tuts  ! "  cried  Willy.  "  Marg'et 
knows  too  much."  Willy  was 
well  aware  that,  when  Jean  came 
shopping  to  Cupar  of  an  afternoon, 
and  he  had  saddled  his  pony,  after 
school,  to  escort  her  home,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  could  get 
away  from  the  young  beaux  who 
hung  about  the  pavement  for  a 


word  from  her.  And  even  when 
they  got  clear  of  the  town,  and 
had  a  grand  scamper  along  the 
highroad,  their  fun  was  spoiled, 
as  often  as  not,  by  the  appearance 
of  this  or  that  young  farmer  or 
laird,  who  was  anxious  for  Jean's 
smiles,  though  he  had  not  a  word 
for  Willy,  and,  it  might  be, 
scarcely  recognised  his  father,  for 
that  matter.  And  even  if  these 
people  did  not  join  them,  meeting 
them  meant  more  demureness  of 
pace,  and  the  pushing  back  of 
flying  locks  which  to  Willy  rep- 
resented the  school -girl  in  his 
sister.  Than  love,  there  is  no 
more  delicate  topic  in  the  world 
broached  between  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  when  even  a  father 
twits  his  daughter  about  the  men, 
the  blood  will  rise  to  her  brother's 
eyes  as  readily  as  to  her  own,  and 
he  could  not  change  the  subject 
quicker  if  he  himself  were  being 
rallied.  That,  I  take  it,  was  why 
Willy  did  not  wish  to  hear  any 
of  Marg'et  Hetherwick's  gossip 
about  his  sister  Jean,  but  said 
with  some  annoyance — 

"  Marg'et  knows  too  much." 
"Right,"  replied  Rab,  as  im- 
pressively as  he  could,  for  during 
their  conversation  his  horse  had 
wandered  to  the  roadside  and 
jerked  a  wheel  into  a  ditch. 
"  Wo  -  back,  ye  jade  !  "  he  cried, 
seizing  the  reins  when  he  had  re- 
covered his  balance :  then  he  in- 
troduced the  incident  into  his 
arguments. 

"Right.  D'ye  see  that  mare? 
She'll  scart  her  nose  in  fifty  whin 
busses,  on  the  chance  o'  finding  a 
wusp  o'  hay  in  ane  o'  them. 
That's  Marg'et." 

Having  paused,  like  a  preacher 
who  has  given  out  his  text,  to 
allow  it  to  sink  into  the  mind  of 
his  audience,  he  proceeded  to  am- 
plify his  statement. 

"  There    was    when     Sergeant 
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Snooks  cam'  coortin'  Thrift — 
Snooks  as  was  wont  to  be  in  Cupar. 
Marg'et  had  watched  Thrift  and 
better  watched  her,  and  she  cam'  on 
them  at  last.  Certy  !  There  was 
a  fine  strabush.  Snooks  said  he'd 
be  demned  if  he'd  court  a  girl 
under  her  mither's  nose,  and  Thrift 
cam'  to  me  about  it ;  but  her 
mither  said,  Would  I  alloo  my 
dochter  to  marry  an  Englishman, 
a  raskil  that  swore  at  her,  and 
said  '  dem  '  in  place  o'  '  dam '  ? 
I  didna'  see  myseP  that  it  mat- 
tered hoo  he  said  it,  provided  he 
meant  it,  though  for  expressive- 
ness I  maun  say  I  think  '  dam ' 
has  the  heels  o't.  But  she  had 
her  way,  and  she  was  richt. 
Snooks  forgot  himsel'  wi'  drink. 
Maister  Willium,  mind  that. 
They're  always  richt — the  women 
— though  it's  no'  in  the  nature  o' 
man  to  extrack  much  comfort 
from  that  thought." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Rab  saddled  Plus  and  Minus 
(for  so  Mrs  Oliphant,  in  hilarious 
mood  in  her  young  days,  had  chris- 
tened the  cuddies),  and  went  down 
the  den  for  wood.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful June  day.  The  river  was  bab- 
bling between  the  banks  of  wild- 
rhubarb,  the  foliage  was  of  the 
clearest  green,  and  the  birds  were 
happy  in  it ;  and  on  the  shadow- 
mottled  road  under  the  yellow 
rocks,  where  the  water  fell  from 
the  height,  a  horseman  was  slowly 
sauntering  towards  him. 

"  Who  comes  here  ? 
A  bold  grenadier," 

hummed  Rab.  "  Captain  Hill  o' 
the  'Pork  and  Peas,'"  he  said, 
addressing  himself  in  his  usual 
way  to  Plus  and  Minus.  "  Study- 
ing geology — him  and  his  beast — 
ye  micht  think,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
a  nateral  enough  mistake  for  you 
that's  no  accustomed  to  that  kind 
o'  scientific  research." 


By  this  time  he  had  drawn  near 
Captain  Hill,  who  was  sitting  very 
straight,  but  still  advanced  at  a 
snail's  space.  The  carrier  answered 
his  "  Good  day,"  and  then  said  to 
the  cuddies,  loud  enough  for  the 
Captain  to  hear,  "  Gentlemen, 
ye'll  best  be  stapping  to  the  side, 
and  let  the  young  leddy  by  that'll 
be  coming  roond  the  corner ; "  and 
held  on  his  road  with  a  grin  on 
his  face.  It  had  not  died  away 
when  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs, 
and  Jean  galloped  up. 

"  Is  Marg'et  at  home,  Rab  1 "  she 
asked,  drawing  up  a  little  as  she 
passed  the  carrier.  At  the  same 
moment  she  noticed  the  figure  in 
front,  and  stopped  altogether  for 
his  answer.  When  she  got  it  she 
rode  forward  slowly,  and  Rab, 
looking  round  as  he  turned  the 
corner,  saw  Jean  and  the  Captain 
ride  up  the  den  together. 

"  What  extraordinary  man  is 
that?"  the  Captain  asked  her. 
"I  saw  you  speak  to  him,  Miss 
Oliphant." 

"  Extraordinary1?"  laughed  Jean. 
"  Everybody  hereabout  knows 
Rab  and  his  cuddies.  I  was  ask- 
ing him  if  his  wife  is  at  home. 
I'm  going  to  see  her,  and  I  go  up 
here." 

She  had  stopped  where  there 
was  the  break  in  the  rocks,  and 
the  paths  wound  up  among  the 
trees. 

"  But  I  see  no  road,"  he  said. 
"  You  can't  ride  up  the  face  of 
that  brae ! " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can.  It's  not  so 
steep  as  it  looks,  if  you  follow  the 
zigzag  pathway  and  come  out  at 
the  church.  Have  you  not  seen 
it?" 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  May  I  go 
with  you  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  Jean  said,  quite  frank- 
ly. "  It's  worth  seeing.  I'll  go  first 
and  show  you  the  way." 

As   she   entered    the   path    she 
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turned  to  him.  "  You  can  trust 
your  horse1?  It's  a  little  danger- 
ous." 

"  Where  duty  calls,"  he  replied 
with  a  laugh,  striking  a  little  atti- 
tude. With  most  girls  this  would 
have  been  an  opportunity,  not  to 
be  lost,  for  paying  a  neat  compli- 
ment. But  Jean  was  not  like  most 
girls,  as  this  astute  and  sensitive 
young  Fencible  officer  had  observed 
on  the  different  occasions  he  had 
for  studying  her  character.  She 
had  inherited  none  of  her  mother's 
turn  for  repartee,  and  did  not  seem 
to  care  to  receive  compliments. 
And  for  his  watchfulness,  and  his 
respect  for  her  simple  earnestness, 
Captain  Hill  was  rewarded  by 
Jean's  very  good  will. 

A  short  scramble  along  the  wind- 
ing pathway  brought  them  to  the 
top  of  the  wood.  The  road  which 
they  had  left  took  a  turn  to  the 
right.  Round  the  plateau  on  which 
they  now  stood,  the  bank  of  rock 
and  trees  which  skirted  it  was 
wound  like  a  mighty  arm,  holding 
it  tight  against  the  hill  which  rose, 
a  field's  -  breadth  away,  sheer  up- 
wards to  where  the  little  hamlet 
of  Blebo  lay  basking  in  the  sun. 
And  on  this  plateau,  even  where 
they  stood,  was  the  wooden  gate 
that  led  to  the  little  church  of 
Kemback,  which  looked,  in  its  ivy 
cloak,  as  peaceful  as  the  graves 
that  lay  around  it.  Among  the 
trees  to' the  right  the  smoke  of  the 
Hetherwicks'  cottage  rose  straight 
to  the  sun.  The  murmur  of  the 
river,  a  woodman's  axe  among  the 
trees,  the  village  sounds  from  far- 
off  Blebo  Crags,  made  the  silence 
bearable  ;  and  any  mourner  might 
have  felt  that  he  laid  his  dead  a 
little  nearer  God  when  he  brought 
them  to  this  quiet  kirkyard  in  the 
elbow  of  the  hill. 

One  less  imbued  with  the  roman- 
tic sentiment,  with  less  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauty,  than 


Captain  Hill,  would  have  been 
struck  with  the  unique  character 
of  the  scene. 

"A  bonny  spot,  is  it  not,  and 
worth  the  scramble  ? "  Jean  said, 
breaking  in  upon  his  wonder. 

"  That  it  is  indeed,"  he  replied. 
"Who  would  think  it  from  the 
road !  I  have  ridden  down  the 
den  fifty  times,  and  never  dreamed 
that  there  was  such  a  spot  at  the 
top.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  this 
afternoon's  ride." 

So  they  chatted  for  a  time,  till 
Jean  remembered  that  if  she  did 
not  hasten,  Marg'et  might  have 
gone  out. 

"  How  do  you  go  to  the  cottage  1 
Along  the  field-side  ? "  he  asked. 

«  Yes." 

"  But — a  false  step.  It  is  horri- 
ble to  think  of  it.  I  shall  see  you 
along." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  I  know 
every  step.  We  know, — don't  we, 
Vic1?"  she  went  on,  patting  her 
horse's  neck. 

"  What  a  lovely  girl ! "  he  said 
to  himself,  as  she  leaned  forward 
in  her  saddle.  The  impression  of 
the  landscape  had  fled,  and  he  had 
eyes  for  nothing  but  Jean.  When 
she  turned,  his  look  of  admiration 
still  lingered  on  his  face.  Per- 
haps he  was  careful  that  it  should. 
A  faint  blush  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"  There's  no  road  by  the  cot- 
tage," she  said  at  once.  "You 
must  go  down  as  you  came." 

"  Good-bye,  then."  He  lifted  his 
hat.  "Maybe  you  will  show  me 
other  new  and  charming  retreats 
ere  long." 

As  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
the  animal  became  restive,  prob- 
ably at  the  sight  of  the  tree-tops 
almost  at  its  nose. 

"You  had  better  lead  your 
horse  down,"  Jean  cried  after  him, 
as  she  stood  and  watched.  "  I 
ride;  but  then  Vic  knows  the 
way." 
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But  he,  picking  his  way  among 
the  trees  already,  did  not  hear  her, 
and  she  set  out  at  a  walk  to  the 
Hetherwicks'. 

Captain  Hill  rode  down  cau- 
tiously ;  but  near  the  foot  his  reins 
slackened  with  his  carefulness. 
At  the  moment  a  blackbird  flew 
across  the  path,  frightening  his 
horse,  which  reared.  It  slipped 
upon  the  edge  of  the  path,  and 
only  righted  itself  with  an  effort 
that  threw  Frank  badly  on  his 
shoulder. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  and 
there  was  a  rumbling  of  carts  in 
his  ears.  Then  he  became  aware 
of  a  voluble  torrent  of  oaths,  and 
the  old  carrier  stood  over  him. 

"  Miss  Jean  !  where's  Miss  Jean, 
d'ye  hear?"  Rab  was  shouting 
now. 

"  Miss  Jean,"  the  Captain  said, 
with  closed  eyes ;  then  he  remem- 
bered what  had  happened. 

"She's  up  there,"  he  said,  rais- 
ing himself  and  pointing  up  the 
den  instead  of  above  him. 

"My  God  !  There  !"  cried  the 
carrier,  his  honest  face  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  for  the  Captain  pointed 
to  where  the  rocks  rose  perpen- 
dicular. "  Is  she  hurt  ?  Has  she 
fallen  ? "  This  was  said  with  an 
accompaniment  of  oaths,  as  he 
shook  the  fallen  man.  But  he 
got  no  answer,  for  the  pain  of 
attempting  to  rise  and  Rab's  in- 
civilities had  sent  Frank  into  un- 
consciousness again. 

Leaving  him,  the  carrier  ran 
round  to  the  rocks.  "  Thank 
God,  she's  no'  there,"  he  muttered ; 
then  he  ran  back  to  where  the 
Captain  lay.  Plus  and  Minus  had 
drawn  in  to  the  roadside,  and  were 
calmly  grazing  at  his  head.  Rab 
paid  no  heed  to  them,  but  scram- 
bled, as  quickly  as  he  could,  up 
to  the  kirk.  The  last  few  yards 
were  done  on  his  hands  and  knees, 


and  his  blue  Tarn  o'  Shanter  ap- 
peared over  the  brae  under  Vic's 
nose. 

"Rab,"  cried  Jean,  breaking 
into  a  loud  laugh  at  the  sight  he 
presented,  "  what  in  the  world  are 
ye  doing  there  ? " 

The  laugh  touched  the  pride  of 
the  old  carrier,  who  a  minute 
before  would  have  given  all  he 
possessed  to  have  heard  it. 

"It  wad  be  for  amusement  to 
mysel',  verra  like,"  he  said,  blow- 
ing hard. 

"Well,  it  was  certainly  for 
mine,  Rab,"  she  could  not  help 
saying.  "  You  seem  fluthered." 

"  I  daursay,"  said  Rab,  indig- 
nantly. "  I  thocht  by  the  way  he 
pinted  that  ye  had  gaen  owre  the 
rocks." 

"  Me  !    The  way  who  pointed  ? " 

"The  Captain.  He's  lying  by 
the  roadside  wi'  deevil  a  horse 
near  'm."  Rab's  tone  still  im- 
plied a  sense  of  injustice  done 
him. 

"  Captain  Hill  fallen  over  the 
brae ! "  Jean  cried,  and  would 
have  dashed  down  the  path,  had 
not  Rab  seized  Vic's  bridle. 

"  Canny,  canny,  m'  leddy.  Ca' 
canny,"  he  said,  hanging  on  hard. 
"  He'll  come  roond  richt  enough. 
Nane  the  quicker,  ony  way,  for 
your  tumbling  as  weel." 

"Let  go  his  head,  Rab!"  the 
girl  cried.  "  I  know  what  I'm 
doing."  Then,  as  he  would  not : 
"Well,  well,  I'll  walk  to  please 
you.  Only  tell  me,  is  it  a  bad 
fall,  Rab?  Is  he  much  hurt? — 
tell  me." 

"  No,  no.  It's  jist  a  bit  coup 
he's  got." 

"  It's  my  fault  all  the  same," 
she  said.  "I  should  not  have 
brought  him  up  here." 

"Nae  mair  ye  should,"  was 
Rab's  honest  rejoinder.  "  Ye 
never  ken  whaur  they  things  '11 
end." 
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Which  last  sentiment  of  Rab's 
was  very  true,  howsoever  ap- 
plied. 

In  the  meantime  Frank,  whose 
only  injury  was  a  dislocated 
collar-bone,  was  recovering  con- 
sciousness. In  his  dazed  con- 
dition he  recalled  Jean's  name 
from  Rab's  shouts,  and  then  be- 
came aware  of  warm  breath  on 
his  face.  For  the  second  before 
he  opened  his  eyes,  a  dream  of 
Jean's  face  flashed  through  his 
mind;  then  he  looked  up  to  see 
Plus  and  Minus  sniffing  close  by 
him.  He  raised  his  uninjured  arm 
to  beat  them  back,  then  dropped 
it  with  a  laugh.  At  the  move- 
ment some  one  cried  out — 

"Well,  Hill!  Have  you  got 
round  ?  Any  bones  broken  ? " 

At  the  same  time  Douglas  Oli- 
phant — for  it  was  he — drove  off 
the  cuddies  and  assisted  Frank  to 
his  feet. 

"  Whew  !  My  shoulder  :  I  doubt 
it's  out.  Hullo,  Donald,"  Frank 
went  on,  recognising  his  horse 
tethered  with  Douglas's.  "This 
is  a  nice  afternoon's  work." 

"  I  found  him  up  at  the  toll,  and 
guessed  that  something  was  wrong 
down  here.  How  did  it  happen  ? 
I'll  tell  you, — mount  your  horse 
and  ride  to  Eden  Braes,  and  have 
that  shoulder  set.  I  see  it's  out. 
Steady  ! "  He  was  helping  Frank 
into  the  saddle.  "  D'ye  feel  shaky  ? 
Where's  the  owner  of  the  steeds  1 " 
He  pointed  to  the  cuddies.  "  He'll 
send  for  a  doctor." 


At  the  moment  Rab  and  Jean 
appeared  upon  the  path. 

"  Ah,  Jean !  Here,  Jean," 
Douglas  called  to  his  daughter. 
"Captain  Hill's  had  a  spill,  and 
I'm  going  to  take  him  to  Eden 
Braes." 

"  I  know,"  Jean  said,  coming 
up  with  a  bright  look  at  seeing 
the  Captain  mount.  "Rab  told 
me.  I  shouldn't  have  taken  you 
up.  Rab  told  me  that  too.  But 
you're  not  badly  hurt, — are  you  ?  " 
she  continued,  noticing  his  lips 
drawn  as  if  with  pain.  "  I  took 
Captain  Hill  to  see  Kemback 
Kirk,"  she  explained,  turning  to 
her  father,  and  a  blush  spread  over 
her  face  at  the  explanation. 

"  Your  daughter's  fault  was  that 
she  left  me ;  and  then  I  went 
wrong,"  Frank  said,  gallantly.  He 
looked  to  Jean,  and  she  laughed, 
and  her  face  was  rosier  than  ever. 

"  I've  told  you  fifty  times,  Jean," 
said  Douglas,  "  that  your  hardihood 
will  lead  to  broken  bones.  Hill, 
here,  will  be  laughing  on  the  other 
side  of  his  face  ere  the  doctor's 
done  with  him.  You  hurry  home, 
and  send  a  message  for  the  doctor 
at  once." 

Jean  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  galloped  off,  thinking 
that  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
would  have  been  to  have  left  the 
Captain  lying  there  half-dead,  or 
with  his  neck  broken.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  receive  Frank  Hill  in 
Eden  Braes,  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  to  follow  that  welcome. 
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THE  most  frivolous  pastimes 
have  now  a  habit  of  degenerating 
into  scientific  exercises.  Croquet 
was  ruined,  as  a  form  of  lounging, 
by  the  precision  attained  by  some 
players;  lawn-tennis  is  a  serious 
affair ;  and  even  ghost  stories,  the 
delight  of  Christmas  Eve,  have 
been  ravaged  and  annexed  by 
psychology.  True,  there  are  some 
who  aver  that  the  science  of  the 
Psychical  Society  does  not  hold 
water ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  as 
dull  and  difficult  as  if  it  were 
some  orthodox  research  dear  to 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  To  prove 
this  fact,  I  had  marked  for  quota- 
tion some  remarks,  by  eminent 
ghost  -  hunters,  on  the  provinces 
and  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  the 
conscious,  the  reflex,  the  auto- 
matic,— tout  le  tremblement,  as  we 
may  well  say,  —  which  would 
frighten  off  the  most  intrepid 
amateurs.  "  The  oldest  aunt " 
would  forget  "the  saddest  tale," 
if  plied  with  remarks  on  the 
"  dextro-cerebral  hemisphere  "  of 
the  brain.  If  we  must  under- 
stand all  that  kind  of  thing  be- 
fore we  can  enjoy  a  ghost  story, 
we  who  are  middle  -  aged  may 
despair.  But  I  hope  to  give  the 
gist  of  what  psychological  science 
(if  it  is  science)  has  to  say  about 
the  existence  of  a  bogie,  and  to  do 
so  without  overtaxing  intellects 
above  the  average.  Science  has 
tackled  this  theme  before.  By 
aid  of  about  two  cases  of  hallu- 
cination, Nicolai's  and  "Mrs  A.'s" 
(whoever  Mrs  A.  may  have  been), 
Ferrier  and  Hibbert  decided  that 
ghosts  were  merely  "hallucina- 
tions," "  revived  impressions." 
Very  good ;  but  hallucinations 
caused  by  what?  and  where- 
fore so  frequently  coincident  with 


the  death  of  the  person  who 
seems  to  be  seen  ?  I  ventured  to 
ask  these  questions  long  ago  in  the 
article  on  "  Apparitions "  in  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  A 
good  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  bleated  out  my  artless 
amateur  theories  of  the  ghostly, 
and  incurred  the  censure,  I  think, 
of  Dr  Maudsley  and  other  serious 
persons.  Yet  I  was  serious  enough 
in  holding  that  the  explanation  of 
all  ghosts  as  casual  hallucinations 
was  too  attenuated.  Materials 
were  scanty  then,  —  mere  tales 
of  one's  grandmother,  and  legends 
in  old  books  concerned  with  what 
was  called  "  the  Supernatural." 
In  the  interval  hypnotism  has 
been  accepted  as  a  fact  by  science, 
the  Psychical  Society  has  been 
founded,  a  great  collection  of  some 
six  hundred  stories  of  "  phantasms 
of  the  living "  has  been  printed ; 
phantasms  of  the  dead  are  also 
brought  forward  in  considerable 
numbers ;  committees  have  re- 
ported on  haunted  houses  in  a 
friendly  sense ;  and  Mrs  Besant 
has  acquired  a  creditable  number 
of  beliefs.  Thirty-three  years  ago, 
a  writer  in  '  Chambers's  Encyclo- 
paedia '  said,  "  If  psychological 
study  were  more  in  repute,  and 
if  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in 
particular,  were  diligently  ex- 
amined, there  might  be  a  hope  of 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  what  are 
called  apparitions  ere  the  world 
was  many  years  older."  Psycho- 
logical study  has  increased,  the 
world  is  a  many  years  older ;  but  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  apparitions 
is  still  sadly  to  seek. 

What  are  we  to  answer  now 
when  people  ask,  "Do  you  believe 
in  ghosts'?"  No  reply  can  be 
made  (except  by  a  downright 
sceptic)  till  we  have  denned  the 
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term  "  ghost."  Even  popular 
usage  has  made  one  step  towards 
a  definition  by  employing  the 
word  "  wraith "  to  denote  the 
phantasm  of  a  living  person,  while 
"  ghost  "  means  the  phantasm  of  a 
dead  person.  But  the  difficulty 
begins  when  -we  inquire  what  is 
the  phantasm  in  either  case  ? 

"  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body," 

who  actually  is  not  there,  but 
elsewhere,  and  in  life,  what  is 
the  thing  met  ?  The  old  idea  was 
that  the  thing  is  a  spiritual  double 
of  its  living  owner,  a  separable 
self,  or,  as  the  Esoteric  Buddhists 
do  vainly  talk,  an  "astral  body." 
That  body,  or  double,  is  an  actual 
entity,  filling  space,  and,  as  it 
seems,  is  really  material,  and  cap- 
able of  exercising  an  influence  on 
matter.  The  phantasm  of  a  dead 
person,  the  ghost,  again,  was  re- 
garded as  the  surviving  soul,  made 
visible,  and  was  really  material,  as 
far  as  being  ponderable  and  able 
to  affect  matter— for  example,  to 
draw  the  bed-curtains — involves 
materiality.  We  may  argue  about 
matter  and  spirit  as  we  please, 
but  wraiths,  and  ghosts,  and  souls, 
on  the  old  theory,  are  obviously 
matter,  though  matter  of  a  refined 
sort :  the  soul,  for  example,  was 
capable  of  material  pains  and 
pleasures,  could  touch  a  harp,  or 
rejoice  in  the  society  of  houris, 
or  burn  in  material  fire,  or  freeze 
in  material  ice. 

Now  there  are  many  educated 
persons,  who,  if  asked,  "Do  you 
believe  in  ghosts  1 "  would  answer, 
"We  believe  in  apparitions;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  appari- 
tion is  the  separable  or  surviving 
soul  of  a  living  or  a  dead  man. 
We  believe  that  it  is  a  hallucina- 
tion, projected  by  the  brain  of  the 
percipient,  which,  again,  in  some 
instances,  is  influenced  so  as  to 
project  that  hallucination,  by  some 
agency  not  at  present  understood." 


To  this  experience  of  the  perci- 
pient, who  is  sensible,  by  emotion, 
by  sight,  hearing,  or  touch,  or  by 
all  these  at  once,  of  the  presence 
of  the  absent,  or  of  the  dead,  the 
name  telepathy  (feeling  produced 
from  a  distance)  is  given.  Any 
one  may  believe,  and  many  do  be- 
lieve, in  telepathy,  yet  not  believe 
in  the  old-fashioned  ghost.  True, 
if  you  admit  that  an  influence 
from  a  dead  man  may  beget  a 
hallucination  of  his  presence,  you 
must  also  believe  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  dead,  or  else  in 
the  survival  of  some  mood  of  the 
dead  man's  while  he  was  alive — a 
mood  powerful  enough  to  beget  a 
hallucination  in  the  living,  or  in 
some  of  them.  To  believe  even 
in  this  is  to  run  counter  to  old- 
fashioned  common-sense ;  but  it  is 
not  to  believe  in  the  ghost,  or 
perceivable  spirit  of  the  departed. 
The  human  race,  then,  at  present, 
may  be  divided  into  certain  cate- 
gories of  sceptics  and  believers. 
The  sceptics,  probably  the  large 
majority  in  civilised  countries,  say, 
"  Mere  stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  Ac- 
cording to  them,  all  who  report  a 
phantasm  as  in  their  own  experi- 
ence, are  liars,  drunkards,  or 
maniacs  ;  or  they  mistook  a  dream 
for  waking  reality,  or  they  are 
"  excitable  "  and  "  imaginative,  " 
or  they  were  under  an  illusion, 
and  placed  a  false  interpretation 
on  some  actual  perception  —  for 
example,  they  took  a  post  for  a 
ghost,  or,  by  a  mistake  in  identity, 
recognised  in  one  person,  who  was 
actually  present,  another  who  was 
absent  or  dead.  Finally,  the  per- 
cipient may  have  really  had  a  hal- 
lucination, caused  by  indigestion, 
overwork,  or  what  not.  In  no  case 
does  a  real  ghost  or  wraith  appear. 
In  no  case  does  a  man,  living  or 
dead,  "  telepathically "  cause  a 
hallucination  in  another  man. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  sceptic, 
who  also  asks,   "  What  is  the  use 
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of  a  ghost  1 "  as  if  nothing  useless, 
or  of  unascertained  use,  could  exist 
in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
sturdy  sceptic  is  a  very  service- 
able character,  though  he  is  gener- 
ally quite  ignorant  of  his  subject, 
or  perhaps  is  the  dupe  of  his  own 
character  for  sound  common-sense. 
Thus,  Scott  had  actually  seen  a 
phantasm  for  which  he  could  not 
account  (the  story  is  in  Gillies,  not 
in  Lockhart),  and  had  heard  dis- 
turbances coincident  with  the  death 
of  a  friend,  which  deeply  affected 
him.  Yet  he  persuaded  himself 
to  publish  statements  of  the  most 
thoroughly  unbelieving  kind,  and 
throughout  his  life  endeavoured  to 
regard  himself  as  a  true  unbeliever 
in  the  abnormal.  The  other  way 
lay  madness,  he  thought;  for  two 
of  his  friends,  who  had  believed  in 
ghostly  experiences  of  their  own, 
lost  their  reason  many  years  later. 
Alas  !  the  sturdiest  profession  of 
unbelief  is  no  guarantee  that  we 
shall  keep  our  reasoning  faculties 
to  the  end. 

To  the  sceptic  d,  outrance,  be- 
lievers of  both  kinds,  believers  in 
ghosts  and  believers  in  telepathy, 
must  grant  that  many  people  who 
report  abnormal  experiences  may 
fall  under  the  uncomplimentary 
categories  of  mad,  drunk,  knave, 
fool,  visionary,  and  so  forth.  But 
it  is  urged  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  other  cases  in  which  men  and 
women  of  good  character,  sober, 
sane,  not  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
pectancy, not  excited  in  any  way, 
declare  themselves  to  have  had  ab- 
normal experiences.  These,  again, 
might  be  classed  as  empty  halluci- 
nations ;  but  the  experiences  have 
coincided  with  some  crisis,  usually 
death,  in  the  history  of  the  person 
whose  apparition  was  perceived. 
Further,  these  experiences,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  unique  in  the  case 
of  the  percipients.  If  a  man  is  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  absent,  and 
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if  one  of  the  people  he  fancies  he 
sees  happens  to  die,  that  is  clearly 
a  mere  accident.  But  if  a  man 
sees  an  absent  acquaintance  only 
once  in  his  life,  and  if,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  acquaintance  is  dying ; 
still  more,  if  this  unique  exper- 
ience, with  the  coincident  death, 
be  comparatively  common, — then 
the  theory  of  chance  hallucination 
becomes  untenable.  The  spokes- 
men of  the  Psychical  Society 
have  made  statistical  researches, 
not,  of  course,  on  the  scale  of  a 
national  census,  and  they  have 
convinced  themselves  that  the 
ratio  of  empty  to  veridical  halluci- 
nations, to  apparitions  coincident 
with  death,  does  not  justify  the 
hypothesis  of  mere  accident.  They 
must  be  credited  with  very  con- 
siderable assiduity  in  the  collec- 
tion and  comparison  of  evidence, 
and,  though  I  am  not  certain  that 
they  have  been  zealous  enough  in 
setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the 
empty  hallucinations  of  the  sane,  I 
must  confess  that  the  coincidence 
of  events  with  apparitions  does 
seem  to  me  to  exceed  what  the 
laws  of  chance  allow.  Only  the 
advanced  mathematical  student 
can  understand  Mr  Edgeworth's 
'  Calculus  of  Probabilities  applied 
to  Psychical  Research.'  But  the 
impression  is  left  on  one's  mind 
that,  though  empty  hallucinations 
of  great  vividness  are  well  attested, 
the  number  of  hallucinations  corre- 
sponding with  death,  or  some  other 
crisis,  is  too  great  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  casual.  That  the  coin- 
cidence is  merely  casual — a  quan- 
til4  negligeable — is  the  essence  of 
the  theory  of  Ferrier  and  Hibbert. 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  case 
in  which  a  dripping  apparition 
announced  its  owner's  death  by 
drowning ;  with  another  in  which 
a  ghost  pronounced  a  blessing  on 
its  widow  (the  owner  of  the  ghost 
giving  out  that  he  had  died  of 
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cholera) ;  and  with  a  third  case 
in  which  a  dead  kinswoman  ap- 
peared to  an  acquaintance  of 
my  own  and  predicted  her  de- 
cease. The  last  incident  exactly 
answered  to  the  anecdote  recorded, 
in  1662,  by  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, concerning  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Lee,  whose  dead  mother 
appeared  to  her,  and  predicted  her 
death  at  noon  next  day.  Miss  Lee 
punctually  expired  at  noon;  but 
my  friend  is  living  yet,  very  many 
years  after  the  prophecy  of  her 
dead  kinswoman.  Moreover,  the 
owner  of  the  first  ghost  of  these 
three  was  not  drowned ;  nor  did 
the  owner  of  the  second  ghost  die 
of  cholera,  as  the  spectre  averred. 
Every  one  of  these  three  appari- 
tions was  an  empty  hallucination, 
every  one  of  them  profoundly 
affected  the  spirits  of  the  percipi- 
ents, and  I  find  none  of  them 
in  the  voluminous  records  of  the 
Psychical  Society. 

The  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, slain  by  Felton,  and  of 
"  the  wicked  Lord  Lyttelton,"  are 
generally  mentioned  under  the 
category  of  "warnings."  In  the 
duke's  case,  his  dead  father,  Sir 
George  Villiers,  appeared  several 
times  to  an  old  family  servant 
engaged  in  the  royal  wardrobe, 
and  bade  him  convey  an  ad- 
monition to  the  duke.  By  way 
of  proof  of  bona  fides,  but  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  the 
ghost  communicated  certain  se- 
crets of  the  duke's  to  the  ser- 
vant; and  these  are  said  to  have 
produced  considerable  effect  on 
the  reckless  lover  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  Hibbert,  in  his  very 
stupid  'Theory  of  Apparitions,' 
borrows  a  few  waggeries  on  the 
subject  from  George  Coleman. 
"  Why  did  Sir  George  not  go  to 
headquarters,  to  his  son1?  The 
ways  of  ghosts  are  peculiar." 
Now,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  the  ways  of  ghosts  were 


not  peculiar.  Only  some  people 
can  see  ghosts  —  probably  the 
servant  could,  and  Buckingham 
could  not.  However,  our  only 
authority  for  the  Villiers  ghost 
is  Clarendon,  in  his  '  History,' — a 
stately  witness  indeed ;  but  Clar- 
endon does  not  give  the  name  of 
his  informant.  I  find  the  wicked 
Lord  Lyttelton's  affair  in  '  Past 
Feelings  Renovated,'  an  anony- 
mous reply  to  Hibbert  (London, 
1828).  Here  the  information  is 
said  to  come  from  "  a  relation  of 
Lady  Lyttelton,"  the  widow,  who 
in  1828  was  still  alive.  Lord 
Lyttelton  is  said  to  have  heard 
a  fluttering  sound  at  his  window. 
Now,  this  sound  was  one  of  the 
Cock  Lane  phenomena  (1762), 
occurs  in  various  spiritualistic 
tales,  and  is  a  regular  feature 
in  the  spiritualism  of  the  Indians 
of  British  Guiana,  as  described  by 
Mr  Im  Thurn.  Lord  Lyttelton 
next  saw  "  the  figure  of  an  un- 
happy female,"  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  on  his  desertion 
of  her,  "standing  in  the  aperture 
of  the  window  from  which  the 
fluttering  sound  had  proceeded." 
The  figure  then  announced  that 
her  lover  would  die,  at  that  hour, 
on  the  third  day.  Another  ver- 
sion, from  a  gentleman  who  was 
at  Pitt  Place,  Epsom,  when  Lord 
Lyttelton  died  there,  speaks  of  a 
"  dream,"  seen  three  days  before 
death  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  of  a 
fluttering  bird  and  the  figure  of 
a  prophetic  woman.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton went  to  Pitt  Place,  and  said 
at  breakfast  on  the  third  day,  "  If 
I  live  over  to-day,  I  shall  have 
jooked  the  ghost."  He  died,  how- 
ever, about  midnight,  the  hour 
of  the  apparition.  He  had  been 
subject  to  "suffocating  attacks" 
for  a  month.  In  this  version, 
the  ghost  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  three  sisters  whom  his  lordship 
had  impartially  betrayed.  The 
mother  died  at  the  moment  of 
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the  apparition ;  while  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  himself,  on  dying,  appeared 
to  a  friend,  threw  apart  the  cur- 
tains, and  vanished,  as  did  Dundee 
when  he  appeared  to  Lord  Balcar- 
ras  at  night  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
This  looks  as  if  Dundee  did  not 
die  on  the  field  of  Killiecrankie, 
— a  point  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
later.  In  any  case,  Mythology  had 
got  hold  of  the  Lyttelton  story 
even  during  Lady  Lyttelton's  life- 
time. There  is,  however,  contem- 
porary evidence  that  some  such 
tale  was  current.  In  the  '  Diary ' 
of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  the  daughter 
of  the  Sheriffmuir  Duke  of  Argyll, 
she  mentions  that  Lord  Lyttelton, 
on  the  strength  of  some  warning, 
had  announced  his  death,  when 
she  is  recording  the  news  of  the 
death  itself.  The  <  Diary '  is  pri- 
vately printed,  in  four  volumes, 
for  the  Earl  of  Home.  Sum- 
monses of  this  kind  from  the 
dead  are  very  common,  and  are 
punctually  obeyed  by  Fijians  and 
Australians,  as  is  vouched  for  by 
Messrs  Fison  and  Howitt  in  their 
valuable  book  on  Australian  tribes, 
'  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai.' 

I  am  acquainted  with  several 
other  objectless  phantasms  of  the 
living,  and  have  seen  and  spoken 
to  one,  where  a  mistake  in  iden- 
tity was  absolutely  impossible. 
There  is  no  ghostly  interest  in 
these  cases.  In  one,  a  person 
known  to  myself,  and  eminent  in 
many  ways,  met,  in  the  cloister  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  would  be  equally 
familiar  to  every  reader.  The 
former  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
friend,  when — there  was  nobody 
present.  My  own  experience  was 
simply  seeing,  and  speaking  to, 
a  relation  who  was  crossing  a 
large  and  brilliantly  lighted  hall. 
The  figure,  that  of  a  girl,  was 
dressed  in  dark -blue  serge.  She 
did  not  answer.  I  entered  the 
room  she  had  that  moment  left, 


and  there  she  was,  dressed  for 
dinner,  in  white.  By  no  conceiv- 
able possibility  could  there  be  a 
mistake  in  identity.  In  a  third 
case,  a  lady  saw  her  husband  go 
into  his  dressing-room.  She  called 
him,  got  no  answer,  found  he  was 
not  there,  and  discovered  him 
reading  in  the  drawing-room  down- 
stairs. He  had  not  been  up-stairs 
at  all,  and  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  house.  In  all  these  cases,  and 
in  others,  the  "  percipient "  was  in 
his  or  her  usual  health,  and  had 
never  seen  any  other  hallucination, 
except  a  wraith  of  my  own  view- 
ing, which  may  readily  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  instance  of  mistaken 
identity. 

None  of  these  apparitions  coin- 
cided with  any  distinguishable 
event,  or  with  any  excitement 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  phantasms.  Of  course,  grant- 
ing telepathy,  we  do  not  know 
but  that  an  unobserved  and  un- 
remembered  thought  or  mood  of 
the  agent  may  affect  the  per- 
cipient so  as  to  cause  a  halluci- 
nation. This  topic  has  not  been, 
and  can  hardly  be  studied.  But, 
vivid  as  were  the  merely  casual 
hallucinations  known  to  me  at  first 
hand,  the  phantasms,  known  to  me 
at  first  hand,  which  did  coincide 
with  events  are  about  double  the 
number.  Therefore  I  am  inclined, 
not  to  dogmatise,  indeed,  but  to 
consider  it  probable  enough  that 
coincidental  hallucinations  are  too 
numerous  to  be  explained  as  mere 
"  flukes,"  while  the  evidence  for 
phantasms  of  the  dead  cannot 
always  be  rejected  as  the  offspring 
of  mendacity  or  illusion. 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  condemn 
these  opinions  summarily  who  has 
not  made  a  study  of  the  evidence, 
old  and  new,  and  who  is  unaware 
of  the  very  strange  uniformity 
which,  in  all  ages,  marks  the  re- 
ports of  the  abnormal.  Modern  in- 
quirers are  apt  to  neglect  this 
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uniformity.  They  urge  that  the 
old  -  fashioned  ghosts  always,  or 
usually,  appeared  with  a  practical 
purpose :  they  had  a  wrong  to 
redress,  a  secret  to  reveal,  a  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  or  the  like.  The 
recent  ghosts,  it  is  said,  are  aim- 
less and  purposeless,  and  vague, 
flitting  like  a  dream.  Now,  if 
there  are  any  such  things  as  ap- 
paritions, we  may  take  it  that 
they  are  pretty  conservative  :  that 
they  were  not  all  purposeful  up  to, 
say,  1830,  and  are  all  purposeless 
now.  The  more  probable  theory 
is,  that  the  old  believers  in  the  old- 
fashioned  ghost  chiefly  collected 
and  recorded  the  more  striking  and 
interesting  cases — those  in  which 
the  ghost  showed  a  purpose  (as  a 
few  modern  ghosts  do  still) — while 
these  anecdotes  were,  doubtless, 
improved  upon  and  embellished. 
The  early  students  would  scarcely 
think  the  aimless  ghosts  worthy  of 
mention,  though  they  do  mention 
some  of  them. 

In  other  provinces  of  the  abnor- 
mal, such  as  spirit-rappings,  and 
noisy  hauntings,  the  early  pheno- 
mena, since  856  (when  a  rapping 
goblin  disturbed  a  convent,  as  we 
read  in  the  Chronicles  of  Richard  of 
Fulda),  have  been  very  much  akin 
to  modern  "  spiritualistic  mani- 
festations." This  uniformity  is, 
indeed,  at  once  monotonous  and 
interesting,  proving  either  the 
reality  of  strange  occurrences,  or 
unanimity  in  imposture  or  in 
imagination.  All  this  agreement 
of  evidence — in  fact,  all  the  evi- 
dence— is  habitually  neglected  by 
the  sceptic,  who  jpronounces  an 
opinion  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means  nec- 
essary that  every  one  should  study 
the  topic  ;  but  an  opinion  founded 
on  confessed  and  contemptuous 
nescience  is  of  no  more  value  as  re- 
gards apparitions  than  as  regards 
chemistry  or  Biblical  criticism. 

When  the  student  has  arrived 


at  these  conclusions — namely,  that 
even  common-sense  may  err  when 
it  pronounces  a  verdict  based  on 
ignorance,  and  again,  that  the 
testimony  for  apparitions  is  not 
wholly  valueless — the  moment  has 
come  when  one  or  other  view  of 
ghosts,  or  both  views,  must  be 
adopted,  or  an  agnostic  attitude 
must  be  assumed.  A  man  may 
say,  "  There  is  sometJiing  in  this 
ancient  belief.  That  something 
may  be  explained  by  telepathy,  by 
the  power  which  one  mind  has  of 
producing  hallucinations  in  an- 
other mind."  Or  he  may  say, 
"  '  A  ghost's  a  ghost  for  a'  that,' — a 
spectre  which  can  be  seen,  and 
heard,  and  touched,  which  can  lay 
a  cold  hand  on  me,  or  drag  my 
bed-curtains  aside,  is  an  existing 
actual  being,  the  double  of  a  living, 
or  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person." 
There  remains  the  third  position 
which  may  be  taken  by  one  who 
is  not  a  complete  sceptic  ;  he  may 
say  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter:  that  apparitions  do 
appear,  but  that  nothing  like  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  apparitions 
has  been  put  forward.  Probably 
neither  the  old  nor  the  new  be- 
lievers can  quarrel  with  this  posi- 
tion, for  the  facts  (as  we  may  call 
them  by  courtesy)  cannot  be  fitted 
into  any  harmonious  hypothesis. 

The  difficulties  of  theory  may 
be  illustrated  later  by  convenient 
examples.  As  to  the  sceptical 
doctrine  of  hallucinations,  which 
merely  fortuitously  coincide  with 
death  and  other  crises,  enough  has 
been  said.  The  coincidences  are 
too  numerous,  unless  we  decline 
to  receive  the  evidence.  The  tele- 
pathic hypothesis  has  been  urged 
with  great  candour  and  ingenuity 
by  the  late  Mr  Edmund  Gurney, 
and  by  Mr  Myers.  They  first 
maintain  that  the  minds  of  some 
people  can  be  impressed,  where 
none  of  the  known  senses  is  made 
use  of,  by  the  idea  present  in  the 
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mind  of  another  person.  Thus  A. 
concentrates  his  thoughts  on  a 
triangle,  let  us  say,  and  B.  discerns 
and  designs  such  a  figure.  Very 
great  pains  have  been  bestowed 
on  these  experiments  in  "thought 
transference,"  and  very  monoton- 
ous and  uninteresting  they  are. 
But  if  once  it  be  admitted  that 
the  experiments  do  succeed  in  a 
proportion  of  cases  greater  than 
chance  can  account  for,  then  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  telepathy,  and 
one  mind  may  affect  another  by 
means  not  familiar  to  common 
experience.  Again,  hypnotic  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  mind  of 
one  person  can  be  strangely  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  another — for 
example,  that  if  told  when  hyp- 
notised that  he  is  to  see  a 
phantasm  on  a  given  day,  while 
wide  awake,  a  man  does  see  it. 
Further,  a  few  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  men  have  voluntarily 
impressed  persons  at  a  distance, 
expecting  nothing  of  the  sort, 
with  the  phantasm  of  their  pres- 
ence. Granting  that  the  testi- 
mony for  all  this  is  authentic, 
there  is  less  to  marvel  at  in  the 
spontaneous  production  of  phan- 
tasms of  themselves,  caused  by 
people  dying,  or  in  some  other 
crisis.  The  dead,  especially  the 
recent  dead,  are  supposed,  in  rare 
cases,  to  exercise  the  same  power ; 
but  both  the  dead  and  the  living 
do  so  in  a  vague  way.  The  phan- 
tasm is  occasionally  seen,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  wrong  person.  The 
appearance  of  an  old  gentleman, 
for  instance,  displayed  itself  in 
the  room  above  that  where  his 
daughter  lay  dead,  and  merely 
frightened  a  casual  lodger.  In 
truth,  the  phenomena  have  the 
very  intermittent  lucidity  of 
dreams.  A  ghost  is  a  dead 
man's  dream,  the  phantasm  of  the 
departed  is  walking  in  his  sleep, 


and  a  wraith  is  seldom  much  more 
purposeful  and  intelligent  than  a 
ghost. 

The  hypothesis  thus  summarily 
stated  1  has  the  merit,  if  it  be  one, 
of  cutting  down  the  marvellous  to 
the  lowest  point.  Once  admit 
that  when  A.  stares  at  a  circle  B. 
sees  a  circle  —  once  admit  the 
accuracy  of  hypnotic  experiment, 
and  what  follows  is  comparatively 
easy.  One  mind  works  on  another 
mind  in  all  the  cases ;  in  none  is 
present  any  ghost,  any  actual 
being.  But  if  we  accept  the  facts, 
the  facts  do  not  really  seem  to  be 
accounted  for  by  this  hypothesis. 
For  example,  if  the  phantasm  ever 
produces  any  effect  on  material 
objects,  an  effect  which  endures 
after  the  phantasm  has  vanished, 
then  there  was  an  actual  agent,  a 
real  being,  on  the  scene.  For  in- 
stance, the  lady  in  Scott's  ballad, 
"  The  Eve  of  St  John,"  might  see 
and  might  hear  the  ghost  of  her 
lover  by  a  telepathic  hallucination 
of  two  senses.  But  if 

"  The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 

Remained  on  the  board  impressed  " 

by  the  spectre,  then  there  was  no 
telepathic  hallucination,  but  an 
actual  being  of  an  awful  kind 
was  in  Smailholme  Tower.  Again, 
the  cases  in  which  dogs  and  horses 
display  terror  when  men  and 
women  behold  a  phantasm  ar3 
not  easily  accounted  for  by  tele- 
pathy, especially  when  the  beast 
is  alarmed  before  the  man  or 
woman  suspects  the  presence  of 
anything  unusual.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  notion  that  the  horse 
shies,  or  the  dog  turns  craven,  in 
sympathy  with  its  master's  exhi- 
bition of  fear.  Owners  of  dogs 
and  horses  may  counterfeit  horror 
and  see  whether  their  favourites 
do  sympathise.  Cats  seem  in- 
different. In  the  only  case  known 
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to  me  where  a  cat  showed  super- 
natural dread,  the  apparition  took 
the  form  of  a  cat.  The  evidence 
is  only  that  of  Richard  Bovet, 
in  his  '  Pandemonium ;  or,  The 
Devil's  Cloyster'  (1682).  After 
writing  this,  I  found,  in  Mr  T.  G. 
Wood's  'Man  and  Beast,'  a  lady 
telling  a  story  of  being  alone,  in 
firelight,  playing  with  a  favourite 
cat,  Lady  Catherine.  Suddenly 
puss  bristled  all  over,  her  back 
rose  in  an  arch,  and  the  lady, 
looking  up,  saw  a  hideously  mal- 
ignant female  watching  her.  Lady 
Catherine  now  rushed  wildly  round 
the  room,  leaped  at  the  upper 
panels  of  the  door,  and  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad.  This  new  terror 
recalled  the  lady  to  herself.  She 
shrieked,  and  the  phantasm  van- 
ished. She  saw  it  on  a  later 
day.  If  beasts  can  be  tele- 
pathically  affected,  then  beasts 
have  more  of  a  "  psychical "  ele- 
ment in  their  composition  than 
they  usually  receive  credit  for ; 
whereas  if  a  ghost  is  actually  in 
view,  there  is  no  reason  why  beasts 
should  not  see  it.  As  to  cases  in 
which  several  persons  behold  a 
phantasm  simultaneously,  which 
might  seem  proof  of  the  actual 
presence  of  a  thing  to  be  seen, 
telepathists  can  dismiss  that  as  a 
"  collective  hallucination."  The 
telepathic  effect  is  "  catching," 
like  smallpox.  Thus,  the  best 
and  most  valid  proof  that  an 
abnormal  being  is  actually  present 
was  that  devised  by  the  ghost  of 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  in  the 
ballad,  and  by  the  Beresford  ghost, 
who  threw  a  heavy  curtain  over 
the  pole.  Unluckily,  Sir  Richard 
is  a  poetical  figment,  and  the 
Beresford  ghost  is  a  myth,  like 
William  Tell:  he  may  be  traced 
back  through  various  medieval 
authorities  almost  to  the  date  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  I  have 
examined  the  story  in  a  little  book 
of  folk  -  lore,  '  Etudes  Tradition- 


istes.'  Always  there  is  a  com- 
pact to  appear,  always  the  ghost 
burns  or  injures  the  hand  or  wrist 
of  the  spectator.  A  version  occurs 
in  William  of  Malmesbury. 

What  we  need,  to  disprove  an 
exclusively  telepathic  theory,  is  a 
ghost  who  is  not  only  seen,  heard, 
and  even  touched,  but  a  ghost 
who  produces  some  change  in 
physical  objects.  Most  provok- 
ingly,  there  are  agencies  at  every 
spiritualistic  seance  and  in  every 
affair  of  the  Poltergeist  who  do 
lift  tables,  chairs,  beds,  bookcases, 
candles,  and  so  forth,  while  others 
play  accordions.  But  then  nobody 
sees  these  agencies  at  work,  while 
the  spontaneous  phantasms  which 
are  seen  do  not  so  much  as  lift  a 
loo-table,  generally  speaking.  In 
the  spiritualistic  cases,  we  have  the 
effect,  with  no  visible  cause;  in 
ghost  stories,  we  have  the  visible 
presence,  but  he  very  seldom  indeed 
causes  any  physical  change  in  any 
object.  No  ghost  who  does  not  do 
this  has  any  strict  legal  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  telepathic 
hallucination  at  best,  though,  as 
we  shall  see,  some  presumptions 
exist  in  favour  of  some  ghosts 
being  real  entities. 

These  rare  facts  have  not  es- 
caped a  ghost-hunter  so  intelligent 
as  Mrs  Henry  Sidgwick.  This 
lady  is  almost  too  sportsmanlike, 
for  a  psychical  researcher,  in  her 
habit  of  giving  an  apparition  the 
benefit  of  every  imaginable  doubt 
which  may  absolve  him  from  the 
charge  of  being  a  real  genuine 
ghost.  "It  is  true,"  she  says, 
"  that  ghosts  are  alleged  some- 
times to  produce  a  physical  effect 
on  the  external  world ; "  but  to 
admit  this  is  "to  come  into  primd 
facie  collision  with  the  physical 
sciences  "  (an  awful  risk  to  run),  so 
Mrs  Sidgwick,  in  a  rather  cavalier 
manner,  leaves  ghosts  who  produce 
physical  effects  to  be  dealt  with 
among  the  phenomena  alleged  to 
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occur  at  seances.  Now  this  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  spontaneous 
spook,  who  is  doing  his  very  best 
to  demonstrate  his  existence  in 
the  only  convincing  way.  The 
phenomena  of  seances  are  looked 
on  with  deserved  distrust,  and, 
where  professional  mediums  are 
present,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
an  outworn  mode  of  swindling.  Yet 
it  is  to  this  society  that  Mrs  Sidg- 
wick  relegates  the  most  meritori- 
ous and  conscientious  class  of 
apparitions.  Let  us  examine  a 
few  instances  of  the  ghost  who 
visibly  moves  material  objects. 
We  take  one  from  Mrs  Sidgwick's 
own  article.1  In  this  case  a  gentle- 
man named  John  D.  Harry  scolded 
his  daughters  for  saying  that  they 
had  seen  a  ghost,  with  which  he 
himself  was  perfectly  familiar. 
"  The  figure,"  a  fair  woman  draped 
in  white,  "  on  seven  or  eight  occa- 
sions appeared  in  my  bedroom,  and 
twice  in  the  library,  and  on  one 
occasion  it  lifted  up  the  mosquito- 
curtain,  and  looked  closely  into 
my  face."  Now,  could  a  hallucina- 
tion lift  a  mosquito -curtain,  or 
even  produce  the  impression  that 
it  did  so,  while  the  curtain  was 
really  unmoved?  Clearly  a  hal- 
lucination, however  artful,  and 
well  got  up,  could  do  no  such 
thing.  Therefore  a  being  —  a 
ghost  with  very  little  maidenly 
reserve — haunted  the  bedroom  of 
Mr  Harry,  if  he  tells  a  true  tale. 
Again  (p.  115),  Mrs  W.  B.  R.  (on 
whose  veracity  I  am  ready  to  pledge 
my  all)  had  doors  opened  for  her 
frequently,  "  as  if  a  hand  had 
turned  the  handle."  And  once 
she  not  only  saw  the  door  open, 
but  a  grey  woman  came  in. 
Another  witness,  years  afterwards, 
beheld  the  same  figure  and  the 
same  performance.  Once  more, 


Miss  A.  M.'s  mother  followed  a 
ghost,  who  opened  a  door  and 
entered  a  room,  where  she  could 
not  be  found  when  she  was  wanted 
(p.  121).  Again,2  a  lady  saw  a 
ghost  which,  "  with  one  hand,  the 
left,  drew  back  the  curtain."  There 
are  many  other  cases  in  which  ap- 
paritions are  seen  in  houses  where 
mysterious  thumps  and  raps  occur, 
especially  in  General  Campbell's 
experience  (p.  483).  If  the  ap- 
parition gave  the  thumps,  then 
he  (or,  in  this  instance,  she)  was 
material,  and  could  produce  effects 
on  matter.  Indeed,  this  ghost 
was  seen  to  take  up  and  lay  down 
some  books,  and  to  tuck  in  the 
bedclothes. 

Hallucinations  (which  are  all 
in  one's  eye)  cannot  draw  curtains, 
or  open  doors,  or  pick  up  books,  or 
tuck  in  bed  -  clothes,  or  cause 
thumps — not  real  thumps,  hallucin- 
atory thumps  are  different.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  stories  are  true, 
some  apparitions  are-  ghosts,  real 
objective  entities,  filling  space. 
The  senses  of  a  hallucinated  per- 
son may  be  deceived  as  to  touch, 
and  as  to  feeling  the  breath  of  a 
phantasm  (a  likely  story),  as  well  as 
in  sight  and  hearing.  But  a  visi- 
ble ghost  which  produces  changes 
in  the  visible  world  cannot  be  a 
hallucination.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Dr  Binns,  quoted  by  Mr  Charles 
Beecher,  tells  us  of  "  a  gentleman 
who,  in  a  dream,  pushed  against  a 
door  in  a  distant  house,  so  that 
those  in  the  room  were  scarcely 
able  to  resist  the  pressure."3 
Now  if  this  rather  staggering 
anecdote  be  true,  the  spirit  of  a 
living  man,  being  able  to  affect 
matter,  is  also,  so  to  speak, 
material,  and  is  an  actual  entity, 
an  astral  body.  Moreover,  Mrs 
Frederica  Hauffe,  when  in  the 


1  Proceedings  of  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  viii.  111. 

-  Ibid.,  xiv.  442. 

3  Modern  Spirit  Manifestations.     By  Adin  Ballou.     Liverpool,  1853. 
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magnetic  sleep,   "  could  rap   at  a 
distance." 

These  arguments,  then,  make  in 
favour  of  the  old-fashioned  theory 
of  ghosts  and  wraiths,  as  things 
objectively  existing,  which  is  very 
comforting  to  a  conservative  phil- 
osopher. Unluckily,  just  as  many, 
or  more,  anecdotes  look  quite  the 
other  way.  For  instance,  General 
Baxter  sees,  hears,  and  recognises 
the  dead  Lieutenant  B.,  wearing 
a  beard  which  he  had  grown  since 
the  general  saw  him  in  life. 
He  also  sees  the  hill-pony  ridden 
by  Mr  B.,  and  killed  by  him — a 
steed  with  which,  in  its  mortal 
days,  the  general  had  no  acquain- 
tance. This  is  all  very  well :  a 
dead  pony  may  have  a  ghost,  like 
Miss  A.  B.'s  dog,  which  was  heard 
by  one  Miss  B.,  and  seen  by  the 
other,  some  time  after  its  decease. 
On  mature  reflection,  as  both 
ladies  were  well  -  known  persons 
of  letters,  I  suppress  their  names, 
which  would  carry  the  weight  of 
excellent  character  and  distin- 
guished sense.  But  Lieutenant 
B.  was  also  accompanied  by  two 
grooms.  Now,  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  us  to  believe  that  he  had  killed 
two  grooms,  as  he  killed  the  pony.1 
Consequently,  they,  at  least,  were 
hallucinations ;  so  what  was  Lieu- 
tenant B.  ?  When  Mr  K.,  on 
board  the  Raccoon,  saw  his  dead 
father  lying  in  his  coffin  (p.  461), 
there  was  no  real  coffin  there,  at 
all  events  ;  and  hence,  probably,  no 
real  dead  father's  ghost, — only  a 
"telepathic  hallucination."  Miss 
Rose  Morton  could  never  touch 
the  female  ghost  which  she  often 
chased  about  the  house,  nor  did 
this  ghost  break  or  displace  the 
threads  stretched  by  Miss  Morton 
across  the  stairs  down  which  the 
apparition  walked.  Yet  its  foot- 
steps did  make  a  noise,  and  the 
family  often  heard  the  ghost 


walking  down-stairs,  followed  by 
Miss  Morton.  Thus  this  ghost 
was  both  material  and  immaterial, 
for,  surely,  only  matter  can  make 
a  noise  when  in  contact  with 
matter.  On  the  whole,  if  the 
evidence  is  worth  anything,  there 
are  real  objective  ghosts,  and 
there  are  also  telepathic  hallucina- 
tions :  so  that  the  scientific  atti- 
tude is  to  believe  in  both,  if  in 
either.  And  this  was  the  view  of 
Petrus  Thyrseus,  S.J.  (1598).  The 
alternative  is  to  believe  in  neither, 
and  I  have  already  remarked  on 
the  difficulty  of  this  very  ordinary 
mental  position.  But  the  difficulty 
is  only  felt  by  the  infinitesimal 
minority  of  persons  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  for  and 
the  history  of  apparitions. 

And  why  take  all  this  trouble, 
and  write  all  this  drearihead  ? 
some  one  may  ask.  Well,  the 
argument  is  dreary  :  all  argu- 
ments are,  especially  those  which 
verge  on  metaphysics.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  facts  are  of 
the  highest  curiosity ;  or,  if  any 
one  denies  the  facts  in  toto, 
then  the  indubitable  fact  that  so 
many  sane  and  commonly  truthful 
persons  agree  in  suffering  similar 
delusions,  or  inventing  similar 
falsehoods,  is  in  itself  a  pheno- 
menon which  well  deserves  ex- 
amination. For  it  is  not  the 
"  imaginative "  only,  or  the  ig- 
norant, or  the  unhealthy,  or  the 
timid  and  nervous,  who  report 
their  abnormal  experiences.  If 
only  schoolgirls,  or  poets  like 
Shelley  (a  small  class),  or  unedu- 
cated persons,  or  cowards,  or  fools 
came  forward  with  their  tales,  we 
might  contemptuously  reject  them. 
But  the  witnesses  are  very  often 
honourable  men,  honourable  wo- 
men, brave,  sane,  healthy,  not 
fanciful,  not  in  a  state  of  "  ex- 
pectancy "  (which,  in  fact,  is 
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usually  fatal  to  ghost-seeing) ;  and 
these  persons  have  nothing  to  gain, 
and  some  consideration  to  lose,  by 
reporting  their  experience.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  these  reports 
are  not  curious,  and  do  not  de- 
serve careful  study,  by  all  who 
have  leisure  to  interest  themselves 
in  anthropology,  the  science  of 
man.  As  to  the  bearing  of  the 
whole  discussion  on  the  awful  sub- 
ject of  personal  immortality,  we 
may  say  that  at  present  psychical 
studies  do  not  bear  on  that  problem 
at  all,  except  as  raising  a  presump- 
tion that  we  do  not  know  every- 
thing about  human  life,  and  about 
the  mystic  elements  deep-seated  in 
our  nature.  And  perhaps  this  is 
the  real  attraction  of  the  theme : 
it  is  so  natural  to  wish  for  a  terra 
incognita,  "  the  land  not  yet  meted 
out"  by  science — the  free  space 
where  Romance  may  still  try  an 
unimpeded  flight.  When  we  do 
really  know  all  about  everything, 
then  (and  perhaps  not  till  then) 
Life  will  cease  to  be  worth  living, 
and  mankind,  like  Mr  Darwin,  will 
find  Shakespeare  nauseously  dull. 
But  that  can  never  happen  while 
unexplained  apparitions  continue 
to  remind  us  of  what  Hamlet  said 
about  the  philosophy  of  Horatio. 
And  yet  the  "  common  steadfast 
dunce"  asks,  "What  is  the  use  of 
apparitions  1 " 

Perhaps  too  boldly  I  began  by 
expressing  a  modest  belief  that  I 
could  explain,  to  intellects  rather 
above  the  average,  how  ghosts 
now  stand  in  the  philosophical 
market.  They  are  "  inquired  for"; 
they  are  not  scouted  by  all  those 
brilliantly  gifted  men  of  genius 
who  can  sign  themselves  F.R.S. 
This  is  a  position  which  ghosts 
have  not  enjoyed  before  since  the 
Blessed  Restoration.  Common- 
sense  (or  common  ignorance  and 
dulness)  is  no  longer  all  supreme 
here.  The  ghost  may  come  to  his 
own  again ;  but  this  can  hardly 


happen  while  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  "  a  sort  of  a  some- 
thing," or  whether  he  merely  rep- 
resents the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  percipient,  A.,  by 
the  mind  of  B.,  who  may  be  dead, 
or  at  Jericho,  when  he  appears, 
say,  in  Bond  Street.  This  is  a 
question  which  nobody  can  answer : 
we  have  given  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  some  ghosts  are  "  a  sort 
of  a  something,"  while  others  are 
mere  hallucinations.  The  problem 
— the  practical  problem — remains, 
How  should  we  behave  on  meet- 
ing, say,  a  self-luminous  ghost  of 
a  malevolent  aspect  in  a  haunted 
house  at  3  A.M.  ?  Mr  Frederick 
Myers  says  that  it  is  absurd  to  be 
afraid  of  "  a  harmless  phantasm." 
Perhaps  ;  but,  as  De  Quincey 
would  have  liked  to  see  Cicero's 
face  when  he  thought'  he  heard 
Cethegus  under  his  bed,  so  do  I 
long  to  study  Mr  Myers's  counte- 
nance when  he  sees  Roderick  of 
the  Red  Hand,  say,  standing  over 
his  couch  of  repose.  "  A  harmless 
phantasm  "  !  let  Mr  Myers  speak 
when  he  has  had  the  experience 
of  seeing  Roderick  of  the  Red 
Hand! 

It  may  not  unjustly  be  deemed 
that  in  this  essay  there  is  a  mon- 
strous deal  of  metaphysics  to  a 
poor  hap'worth  of  ghosts.  But 
there  are  often  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  telling  new  first-hand  ghost 
stories.  Nobody  ever  quite  be- 
lieves them,  and  the  Seers  do  not 
like  to  be  only  half  or  quarter 
believed,  to  be  scouted  as  "  ima- 
ginative," or  "  bilious,"  or  victims 
— as  on  Mr  Podmore's  theory — 
of  visual  hallucinations,  "suggest- 
ed "  by  rats,  or  the  wind  in  the 
casement.  Mr  Podmore  takes  the 
gilt  off  the  spectral  gingerbread 
in  a  very  ruthless  manner.  For 
example,  a  lady  rents  a  house. 
She  is  at  once  disturbed  by  foot- 
steps in  her  room  and  on  the 
stairs,  by  heavy  thumps,  and  all 
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the  regular  noises.  "  Rats,  or 
wind,  or  some  other  real  noise," 
says  the  philosopher.  Then,  she 
sees  a  pale  woman  in  black ;  then 
she  hears  of  a  recent  suicide  in 
the  house.  Then  she  leaves.  The 
phantasm,  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
is  a  hallucination  suggested  by 
the  noises.  A  year  later  some 
ladies  with  children  take  the 
house :  they  know  nothing  of 
the  late  tenant.  They  instantly 
hear  moans,  voices  crying,  "Oh, 
do  forgive  me  ! "  thumps,  tramp- 
lings,  heavy  boxes  rolled  about. 
They  see  "  dreadful  white  faces," 
a  man  with  freckles,  a  figure  in 
brown,  their  beds  are  moved,  "a 
beautiful  hand  "  is  visible — in  fact, 
they  have  "  manifestations "  till 
they  leave  the  house,  after  finding 
that  the  police  can  do  nothing. 
And  all  this  is  caused,  on  Mr 
Podmore's  theory,  by  the  earlier 
tenant,  at  a  distance,  thinking 
over  the  bad  times  she  has  had.1 
No  seer  likes  his  experience  to 
be  got  rid  of  in  this  cavalier 
manner.  People  resent  having 
tales  told  about  their  houses,  be- 
cause servants  (and  other  people) 
are  alarmed,  and  the  rent  falls  in 
proportion.  The  march  of  pro- 
gress has  not  yet  prevented  a 
ghost  from  depreciating  house- 
property.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
lady  ghost  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
who  showed  very  considerable 
delicacy  of  conduct.  Coming  into 
a  lady's  room,  at  night,  it  said, 
"  Follow  me  ! "  and  preceded  her 
into  the  library.  Why  should 
the  ghost  not  have  said  what  she 
had  to  say — and  that,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  a  good  deal — in  the 
other  lady's  bedroom  1  Because 
the  ghost  had  called  some  wit- 
nesses to  character,  and  these  were 


ghosts  too — gentlemen  ghosts  :  it 
was  therefore  highly  proper  that 
they  should  wait  in  the  library, 
as  they  did.  The  rest  of  the  state- 
ment "  was  tough,"  as  Huckle- 
berry Finn  says  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  and  appeared  to  answer 
to  a  very  good  tale  in  Scott's 
'  Demonology.'  There  a  ghost 
haunts  a  ship.  The  mate  has  a 
story  of  it  every  morning.  One 
night  the  captain  watches  the 
mate,  sees  him  rise  from  his  ham- 
mock and  walk  in  his  sleep  into 
the  cabin.  There  he  takes  water 
in  a  pipkin,  scatters  it  about,  and, 
still  asleep,  goes  back  to  roost. 
Next  morning  the  mate  tells  how 
he  had  wakened,  seen  the  ghost, 
followed  him  into  the  other  cabin, 
and  besprinkled  him  with  holy 
water.  He  was  quite  honest  in 
his  statement :  he  had  been  som- 
nambulistic, and  remembered 
(which  seems  unusual)  the  hallu- 
cinations of  his  sleep-walking. 
Probably  more  ghosts  than  we 
generally  allow  for  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  somnambulism.  Of 
course,  people  who  still  want  to 
hold  by  a  ghost  may  say  that  the 
sleep-walker  is  clairvoyant.  As 
to  the  sounds,  thumps,  lights,  I 
still  cling  fondly  to  my  theory, 
stated  by  a  ghost  in  a  little  tale 
called  "Castle  Perilous,"2  that 
there  are  examples  of  a  kind  of 
aphasia  in  ghosts.  They  are  doing 
their  best  to  appear,  but  just  as 
the  aphasiac  patient  cannot  get 
hold  of  the  words  he  wants,  so 
they  cannot  quite  show  us  what 
they  want  to  show.  But  all  this 
relies  on  the  suppressed  premiss, 
sunt  aliquid  mams, — ghosts  are 
something,  and  have  a  purpose. 
Now,  that  is  just  the  question  at 
issue.  A.  LANG. 


1  Proceedings  of  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  1889,  269. 

2  « In  the  Wrong  Paradise.' 
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WHEN    THE    NIGHT    FALLS. 


"A  SAFE  passage  over  the  bar 
for  all  craft  coming  home  ! "  was 
my  outspoken  prayer  as  I  stood 
on  the  beach  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  lighthouse,  which  was  flashing 
its  lights  over  the  waters. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  had 
closed  in  dirty,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  old  sea-dogs  who  were  pacing 
the  shingle.  A  sea-fog  had  been 
partly  broken  up  by  a  breeze.  This 
had  died  away,  gone  somewhere 
else,  they  reckoned,  and  great 
banks  of  fog  had  settled  about 
the  bar.  The  currents  were  most 
dangerous  ones,  and  when  they 
meet  from  opposite  directions,  the 
boil-up  and  whirl  of  the  waters  is 
terribly  bad  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  far  worse  when  the 
weather  is  foul. 

A  confused  piping,  wailing, 
screaming,  and  howling  can  be 
heard  at  times,  faint,  certainly,  yet 
quite  distinguishable.  These  are 
the  voices  of  the  fowl  on  the  land- 
bar,  complaining,  for  they  know 
that  before  long  they  will  have 
to  leave  their  resting-place.  One 
solitary  black-backed  gull  shows 
for  a  minute  or  so,  his  wings 
slanted,  for  there  is  a  capful  of 
wind  up  where  he  floats  aloflg. 
He  has  gone  again  to  show  him- 
self elsewhere  overhead,  just  to 
let  the  world  know  that  Neptune's 
white  sea-horses  will  leap  the  bar 
before  long. 

Those  who  have  from  sheer 
necessity  studied  the  ways  of  the 
birds  that  live  on  the  waters 
round  the  coast,  and  on  the  shores, 
never  question  the  signs  the  birds 
give  them,  and  they  at  once  make 
preparations,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
in  their  power,  to  avert  coming 
disaster. 

The  fog  masses  again,  and  floats 


in  towards  the  shore.  The  light- 
house looms  through  it  for  a  time, 
then  we  only  see  the  lights.  A 
muttering  growl  comes  over  the 
sea  and  dies  down  as  it  passes 
over  the  beach  and  sea-wall,  to 
lose  itself  in  the  flats  beyond. 

Then<%  comes  a  rush  of  wind, 
and  all  is  still.  The  fog  rolls 
away  from  the  lighthouse,  is  swept 
from  the  sand-bar,  and  we  see  far 
out  and  away  a  long  low  streak, 
not  of  light,  but  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  clouds  above  it.  This 
widens,  the  darker  parts  being 
broken  up. 

There  are  one  or  two  fierce 
sweeps  of  wind  that  seem  to  smite 
you,  and  again  to  bounce  away, 
and  then  it  blows  Ashore. 

All  the  fog  has  gone,  blown 
into  rags  and  tatters  by  the  wind. 
Night  is  not  over  us  yet,  but 
darkness  is  coming  on  apace,  and 
the  tide  coming  in, — a  fierce  high 
wintry  tide.  We  stay  on  the 
rocks  by  the  lighthouse,  for  some 
old  salts  are  gathered  there  dis- 
cussing the  chances  of  a  fishing 
smack  that  they  have  made  out 
with  their  long  glasses,  and  which 
is  making  port  all  right.  She  is 
the  largest  craft  of  that  kind  in 
the  place ;  more  than  that,  she 
has  been  out  deep-sea  fishing, 
and  is  now  homeward  bound  with 
her  batch.  Better  seaman  never 
grasped  tiller  than  the  Saucy 
Jane's  owner;  but  things  go  all 
askew  at  times  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner,  and  with  startling 
rapidity. 

Some  that  have  not  had  these 
things  brought  home  to  them  are 
very  apt  to  prose  about  the  way 
in  which  such  disasters  could  have 
been  averted.  If  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  fix,  they  would 
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certainly   never   have  come   back 
at  all. 

The  white  horses  are  taking 
their  preparatory  canters  before 
they  leap;  soon  indeed  they  leap 
in  real  earnest.  They  are  coming 
now,  a  fierce  white  line  of  them ; 
they  leap  and  clear,  for  a  boiling 
mass  of  foam  rushes  over  the  bar. 
A  dark  cloud  rises,  backs,  and 
vanishes.  In  this  dim  light  we 
can  make  out  that  it  is  fhe  fowl 
rising,  because  they  can  stay  there 
no  longer. 

High  water  is  over  the  bar, 
and  a  gale  blowing, — not  a  stoita, 
but  quite  enough  to  make  things 
lively  for  those  outside  the  bar. 
If  the  Saucy  Jane'  is  going  to 
make  the  passage  she  must  do  it 
soon,  before  darkness  falls.  She 
is  going  to  try  it :  we  know  within 
a  little  where  the  passage  runs 
that  she  will  <fcake,  for  deep  cuts 
and  channels  run  through  there. 
Now  she  makes  for  it ;  but  some- 
thing is  not  quite  right,  for  she 
swings  round  and  out  again.  She 
means  it  next  time.  At  it  she 
comes,  her  bows  smothered  in 
foam.  She  is  over  the  bar  in  safety; 
but  the  old  sea-dogs  ashore  say,  as 
they  close  their  glasses,  that  her 
first  attempt  was  a  very  close 
shave. 

Hearing  them  say  that  the  big 
flat  must  be  covered  this  tide,  also 
that  the  moon  will  show  out 
between  ten  and  eleven,  we  go 
home  for  a  rest.  Several  miles 
of  heavy  walking  over  shingle 
will  cause  you  to  think  a  rest 
necessary.  But  I  was  well  repaid 
for  turning  out  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, when  the  moon  was  up, 
with  one  of  the  shore-shooters  as 
a  guide.  It  was  not  indeed  safe 
when  the  large  flat  was  under 
water  to  go  alone,  even  if  you 
knew  the  locality  fairly  well. 

It  was  not  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  for  huge  clouds  passed 


swiftly  over  the  moon,  leaving 
a  bright  light  for  a  time,  to  be 
obscured  again  by  the  clouds  that 
followed  on. 

Hundreds  of  places  can  be  found 
now  where,  from  some  very  natural 
causes,  the  tide  works  in  its  own 
fashion.  Salt-water  safety-valves 
these  are  when  the  sea  is  in  a 
state  of  high  pressure. 

My  companion  told  me  that  the 
tide  only  forced  its  way  up  and 
over  these  bitter  slimy  saltings, 
for  it  was  not  used  even  for 
grazing  purposes  very  often.  Fowl 
could  be  found  there  in  the  season; 
but  even  in  the  best  of  times  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
them,  for  cuts,  drains,  dykes,  and 
main  channels  ran  all  through  it. 
It  was  not  the  least  use  as  punt- 
ing water,  but  yet  excellent  water 
for  fowl. 

I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that 
sight :  more  than  once  I  had  seen 
it  partly  covered,  great  splashes 
showing  in  all  directions  as  the 
rise  or  fall  in  the  surface  came. 
Now  it  was  a  vast  lake  of  salt 
water,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length ;  and 
when  the  moon  was  clear  it  showed 
like  a  plain  of  silver,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  sea-wall,  on  the 
other  by  the  higher  grounds.  One 
or^  two  scattered  hamlets  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  flat  rose  just  out 
of  highest  tide-mark,  such  as  this 
was.  As  I  looked  at  the  lights 
from  their  windows,  which  were 
reflected  in  the  water,  they  ap- 
peared to  rise  directly  from  it. 

So  great  was  the  force  of  water 
at  the  mouth  of  this  flat  inlet  that 
you  could  see  it  all  alive  with 
waves  in  the  centre :  even  at  the 
edge,  if  you  placed  your  hand  in 
it,  you  could  feel  the  throb  of  the 
water.  Dark  masses  showed  in 
the  centre  when  the  moon  rays 
fell  direct:  they  rose  up  and  down, 
showing  plainly  as  dark  objects, 
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and  then  were  lost  again.  These 
were  bunches  of  fowl,  quite  out  of 
gunshot,  bobbing  about,  heads  to 
wind,  in  the  lap  of  the  tide. 

It  would  not  be  of  the  least  use 
for  punts  to  drift  up  with  the 
tide  here,  even  if  punts  could  be 
brought  to  launch ;  and  to  attempt 
it  from  open  water  would  be  a 
suicidal  movement,  for  no  punt 
could  live.  So  there  the  birds 
are  in  thousands  for  the  time 
being,  floating  in  perfect  security, 
out  of  gunshot. 

"Will  they  drift  out  with  the 
ebb  ? "  I  ask  my  companion. 

"  Drift  out ! — devil  a  bit  of  it ! 
I  only  wish  they  would.  Was 
you  on  the  beach  when  they  raised 
from  the  sand-bar  ? " 

"  Yes.  Did  the  fowl  come  here 
straight  ?  " 

"No.  They  had  sheered  off 
somewhere,  and  only  dropped 
down  when  the  flats  got  well 
under  water." 

"  You'll  see  the  lot  leave  directly ; 
at  least  you'll  hear  'em,  for  the  tide 
is  just  on  the  ebb  turn.  It's  no 
use  going  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ma'sh, — the  tide  goes  out  like  a 
mill-sluice  to  meet  the  water  on 
the  bar.  Just  you  come  along  of 
me  and  hear  the  roar  and  the  hiss- 
hiss  of  it  all." 

There  is  nothing  more  to  see 
here ;  they  will  rise  presently  and 
fly  in  two  or  three  lots  out  to  the 
bar.  It  will  be  a  row  then,  the 
water  and  the  fowl  together.  We 
could  shoot  one  or  two,  but  what 
use  would  it  be  ?  only  powder  and 
shot  wasted  ;  for  if  they  dropped 
dead  they  would  only  spin  away 
like  corks. 

"  Here  they  come — hark  to  'em  ! 
This  lot's  geese :  we  can't  see  'em 
all,  but  we  can  hear ;  they  cry  like 
a  lot  of  beagles.  Just  listen  ! 
Ain't  them  yelpers  goin'  it.  Here 
comes  a  worse  lot,  shrieking  and 
hollering  ready  to  split  their 


throats.  Hear  'em  swish  on ;  cur- 
lews all  that  lot.  Here  come  the 
wigeon,  there  go  the  ducks.  Now 
listen  to  the  roar  and  swish  of  the 
tide  goin'  out.  Where  would  a 
man,  or  twenty  men  be,  if  they 
got  in  that  with  a  boat  1 " 

"Only  tattered  wrecks  of  hu- 
manity, drifting  out  into  the 
night." 

Here  is  a  hollow  under  the  hill 
— only  one  of  hollows  innumerable 
to  be  found  there — where  farms 
and  cottages  nestle  in  the  trees  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope.  Rain  has 
fallen  in  gentle  April  showers, 
just  as  we  look  for  it  to  fall  when 
April  is  closely  nearing  May.  The 
rain  has  ceased  for  some  time,  and 
the  sun,  now  getting  low,  has  dried 
the  drops  from  the  trees  and  her- 
bage. From  one  orchard,  well 
stocked  with  fine  old  fruit-trees, 
the  wryneck  shouts  out  his  cry 
of  peet,  peet ;  he  puts  on  full 
power  now,  as  he  hunts  for  his 
supper  on.  the  moss-covered  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  fruit-trees. 
From  some  of  the  elms  near  the 
house  a  couple  of  blackbirds  flute 
out  their  evening  song.  Light 
vapours  rise  from  the  hollow  and 
creep  up  the  hillside.  A  few 
tinkles  from  the  sheep-bells  fall 
on  the  ear ;  the  click  and  clank 
of  the  handle  of  the  well-winch 
as  the  bucket — the  moss-covered 
bucket — goes  down,  getting  slower 
and  slower,  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  pressed  under  the  uncoil- 
ing well-rope.  The  final  splash  of 
the  bucket,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
chain  as  it  sinks  and  fills,  then  the 
slow  cle-unk,  cle-unk,  clunk !  as 
the  bucket  is  wound  up,  the  land- 
ing of  it  on  the  well-curb,  the 
rattle  of  the  chain  once  more,  and 
the  dull  splash  from  some  of  the 
tossing  water  in  the  well  again. 
The  scraping  of  the  heavy  boots 
on  the  rustic  scraper,  and  the  final 
touches  in  wiping  them  on  the 
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huge  broom  without  a  handle, 
close  to  the  door.  All  these 
sounds  tell  what  is  going  on  just 
as  well  as'  if  you  saw  the  various 
actions  performed,  so  very  quiet  is 
the  place  and  its  surroundings. 

Quiet  as  the  place  is,  we  must 
not  linger  here — we  must  travel 
before  night  falls  ;  so  we  leave  the 
farm  behind  us,  and  a  few  plovers 
spring  up  and  settle  again  as  we 
pass  by.  One  figure  stealing  along 
in  the  gloaming  does  not  alarm 
them  much. 

Presently  a  low  stile,  leading 
from  the  fields  to  the  uplands, 
offers  a  very  inviting  seat  for  a 
time.  So  little  is  this  path  used 
that  by  the  hedge-growth  on  either 
side — young  oak-shoots  from  where 
trees  have  been  felled — it  is  com- 
pletely bowered  over,  making  a 
capital  place  for  observation.  We 
do  not  smoke,  so  that  not  the  least 
taint  is  in  the  air;  and  we  sit 
quite  still.  No  shuffling  or  chang- 
ing about;  we  can  keep  still  for 
any  length  of  time  when  on  the 
hunt,  although  we  make  up  for 
it  by  restless  activity  at  all  other 
times.  I  wish  to  see  how  the 
hares  are  conducting  themselves 
this  spring-time.  "  As  mad  as  a 
March  hare ! "  or  "  As  mad  as  a 
hatter  ! "  are  very  well-known  say- 
ings. I  know  little  about  the 
saneness  of  the  hatter,  but  I  can 
state  this,  that  the  supposed  aber- 
ration of  mind  that  the  hare  is 
credited  with  at  certain  seasons 
has  not  the  least  foundation;  in 
fact,  he  is  a  very  wide-awake  in- 
dividual, as  he  well  needs  to  be. 
As  we  sit  on  the  bough  of  a  tree 
that  does  duty  for  top-rail,  two 
hares  slip  by  on  one  side  of  us  : 
they  have  come  down  from  the 
uplands  to  feed  in  the  fields. 
Those  white  dots  moving  so  rap- 
idly are  the  scuts  of  rabbits  show- 
ing, as  they  chase  each  other  close 
to  the  hedge-side;  for  the  rabbit 


never  ventures  far  from  his  bur- 
rows to  feed  :  he  is  very  quick  for 
a  short  run,  and  makes  the  most 
of  it  to  reach  his  home.  With  the 
hare  it  is  different :  speed  serves 
his  turn,  enduring  speed,  and  it 
serves  him  well.  In  sporting  terms 
we  ought  to  have  said  serves  her ; 
for  no  matter  what  the  sex  may 
be,  Puss  is  the  comprehensive  name 
for  the  hare. 

There  they  are  in  front  of  us, 
four  of  them  feeding ;  in  the  twi- 
light, glasses  serve  as  at  any  other 
time.  We  can  see  all  their  move- 
ments at  this  short  distance.  Their 
long  mobile  ears  are  playing  and 
working  in  all  directions, — some- 
times erect,  at  others  held  apart, 
then  brought  forward  as  if  feeling 
for  some  sound  or  other,  then  laid 
down  close.  If  the  hare  wishes  to 
look  around  or  to  give  its  atten- 
tion to  any  sound  it  may  have 
noticed  particularly,  it  half  raises 
itself,  the  forefeet  being  off  the 
ground  and  half  bent  to  the  breast ; 
then  is  the  time  to  see  the  play  of 
the  ears. 

Other  creatures  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  hares'  ears  when 
feeding  in  the  same  field  with 
them  ;  partridges  in  particular 
do,  and  also  the  pheasants.  One 
covey,  I  remember,  early  one 
autumn,  regulated  their  move- 
ments to  a  very  great  extent  by 
these  furred  signal -posts — the  ears 
of  the  hares  —  when  feeding  :  if 
they  saw  these  up,  all  was  right; 
if  not,  well  they  slipped  forward 
towards  where  the  creatures  were 
squatted. 

As  they  are  in  couples  now, 
they  do  not  notice  their  long- 
legged  neighbours  so  much ;  they 
are  simply  calling  to  each  other. 

We  have  only  to  show  ourselves, 
then  four  shadows  flit  over  the 
field  and  we  are  alone.  Up  the 
hill  we  go,  out  on  the  downs  ;  here 
it  is  open.  Rabbits  rush  from 
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grass-clumps  as  we  pass,  to  stop 
again  only  a  few  yards  away. 
Then  we  hear  something  give  a 
short  sharp  cry ;  it  would  have 
been  longer,  only  the  creature  that 
stopped  the  cry  knew  how  to  do  it 
quickly.  The  fox  bites  hard  and 
sharp.  Some  rabbit  has  got  in 
Eeynard's  way,  and  has  suffered 
for  it.  A  few  badgers  are  close 
by,  but  there  is  not  the  least 
chance  of  falling  in  with  them ; 
for  if  they  get  our  wind  or  hear 
our  footfall,  they  will  rush  to 
their  cave-dwellings  at  once.  One 
guardian  of  game  destroyed  a 
colony  of  them,  but  he  kept  very 
quiet  over  the  affair,  for  fear  his 
employer  might  not  have  been  of 
the  same  mind  as  himself  in  the 
matter.  That  lot  would  have  put 
a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  if  he  had  sold  them 
for  taxidermical  purposes ;  but 
this  he  could  hardly  venture  to  do, 
so  he  buried  the  lot.  I  failed  to 
see  where  the  profit  came  in,  with 
all  his  trouble  of  capturing  at  differ- 
ent times;  and  all  the  reason  he 
could  give,  when  it  was  safe  for  him 
to  speak  about  it,  was  this  :  "  He 
did  not  know  that  they  did  any 
harm,  only  they  rooted  about  a  bit." 

"So  do  pigs  when  they  range 
the  woods  for  mast,"  was  my  re- 
joinder; "  but  no  one  kills  '  snorts ' 
— there  would  be  heavy  damages 
to  pay  if  they  did." 

The  fox,  far  more  destructive 
than  his  neighbour,  must  be  saved 
at  any  risk  or  cost.  Why  not 
extend  grace  of  sanctuary  to  that 
Friar  of  Orders  Grey,  the  badger  1 
It  is  some  time  now  since  we  have 
seen  one  alive. 

Hoarse  cries  over  our  head  cause 
us  to  look  up.  They  proceed  from 
a  couple  of  herons,  low  down,  that 
have  suddenly  sighted  us  :  they 
are  passing  on  direct  for  some 
large  ponds  on  common  lands, 
three  miles  away.  Often  have  I 


seen  them  going  and  coming  home 
from  fishing  over  the  hills. 

It  is  night,  a  clear,  dark,  still 
night, — one  of  those  when  you  can 
see  things ;  for  various  degrees  of 
darkness  exist.  On  some  nights 
that  are  yet  by  no  means  dark,  you 
are  unable  to  see  much  before  your 
face.  This  may  seem  a  little  strange, 
but  many  will  know  what  I  mean. 

The  owls  hoot :  if  they  could  be 
seen,  no  doubt  it  would  be  sitting 
on  the  top  of  some  larch,  and  with 
their  throats  puffed  out  like  pouter 
pigeons. 

What  a  number  of  creatures 
begin  to  move  about  when  the 
night  falls  !  The  sound  of  their 
movements  over  the  dead  leaves 
so  plentifully  scattered  under  the 
trees  and  bushes  betray  some  of 
them.  That  trotting  rustle  like 
a  tiny  pig,  with  frequent  pauses, 
comes  from  the  hedgehog ;  so  does 
that  faint  whine.  Tick,  tick,  tick, 
tick,  tick  !  comes  from  some  mice, 
then  you  hear  a  scramble  ;  after 
that  short  sharp  bounds,  and  a 
short  eager  cry.  It  is  the  weasel 
in  full  pursuit  of  Oberon's  long- 
tailed  cattle,  the  wood-mice.  They 
will  climb  up  the  string  and  out 
on  the  branches  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  their  determined  little 
enemy ;  but  it  will  not  be  much 
use,  for  the  weasel  and  the  stoat 
are  as  much  at  home  in  the  trees 
as  cats  are. 

The  hooting  has  ceased,  and 
from  the  larches  two  birds  sail 
out  over  the  open  space.  It  will 
be  a  bad  job  for  young  rabbit, 
mouse,  or  frog,  if  that  pair  get 
sight  of  it,  for  one  or  other  will 
be  sure  to  have  it.  In  this  way 
one  creature  keeps  within  due 
limits  the  inordinate  increase  of 
another.  If  I  had  my  wish,  the 
beautiful  and  most  useful  birds 
should  not  be  killed  at  all,  formed 
as  they  are  to  act  the  part  of  rural 
police  when  the  night  falls. 
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Midsummer  eve  finds  us  by  the 
side  of  a  large  mere  or  lake, — 
either  name  would  be  applicable 
to  it.  The  evening  is  a  glorious 
one  ;  the  sun  has  gone  down,  leav- 
ing an  after-glow  of  the  richest 
saffron  and  purple.  From  the 
water's  edge  to  the  chapel-crowned 
hill,  dedicated  in  past  times  to  a 
patron  saint,  all  is  in  the  richest 
grey  shadow — the  whole  mirrored 
in  the  lake  below.  Flags  and  giant 
reed-mace,  or  bulrushes,  fringe  it 
round,  in  some  instances  spread- 
ing out  for  some  distance  from 
the  shore  into  the  water :  there  is 
not  now  a  breath  of  air  to  move 
the  tip  of  a  reed-tassel.  Swallows 
dip  and  make  large  circles  of 
light,  and  large  trout  rise,  causing 
smaller  circles.  All  is  quiet,  ex- 
cept for  the  chattering  of  sedge- 
warblers.  Other  birds  are  about, 
aquatic  fowl,  but  they  have  left 
the  water  to  feed  in  some  distant 
water-meadows,  where  their  food 
will  be  of  a  more  solid  nature. 
In  the  daytime  they  use  the  mere 
for  safety ;  at  night  they  leave  it 
to  feed  elsewhere. 

The  feeding -stream  discharges 
a  vast  quantity  of  water  into  it, 
passing  out  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  to  finally  empty  itself 
into  the  river,  four  miles  away.  A 
grand  trout-stream  this  is,  running 
in  no  small  volume,  and  at  a  rapid 
rate,  through  some  of  the  finest 
woodland  meadows  in  England ; 
and  best  of  all,  there  are  plenty 
of  fine  trout  in  that  stream — gen- 
uine, lusty,  brown  brook-trout,  with 
crimson  spots. 

We  follow  the  track  under  the 
hill,  go  through  some  fir-woods, 
and  rise  again.  It  matters  not 
where  we  go,  for  we  are  out  for 
the  night, — if  this  can  be  called 
night,  when  really  there  is  but  a 
short  interval  of  darkness,  just 
before  the  dawn.  How  quiet  it 
all  is  ! — where  some  sweet-scented 


wild  tangle  is  blooming,  more  than 
once  we  have  caught  the  hum  of 
hawk-moth's  wings.  Those  who 
have  heard  this  sound  in  their 
earlier  years  never  forget  it :  first 
impressions  are  generally  lasting 
ones.  Up  we  go  !  now  we  are  on 
a  sandy  road ;  after  a  time  we 
reach  the  heath,  or  we  might  say 
two  large  heaths,  separated  only 
in  their  names.  The  white  tracks 
of  silver  sand  show  out  like  lines 
among  the  short  heather.  At  one 
time  when  I  visited  it  the  heather 
was  breast-high  ;  recent  fires  have 
destroyed  that  ancient  growth.  It 
is  thick  enough,  however,  to  suit 
our  purpose,  so  we  stretch  our- 
selves on  it,  and  as  we  rest  we 
think  of  the  past,  when  Roman 
legions  had  a  camp  there,  a  sta- 
tionary one ;  also  of  a  lost  friend 
who  explored  there,  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of 
other  people.  The  night-hawks, 
fern-owls,  or  heave -jars  sweep 
over  us,  and  the  bats  almost 
touch  us  with  their  leathery 
wings ;  but  this  we  heed  but 
little,  for  we  are  busy  thinking 
about  other  things  in  the  past 
and  the  present.  History  repeats 
itself.  A  dark  mound  on  the  hill 
we  have  left  behind,  with  its  lake 
sleeping  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  a 
chapel  still  used  for  the  worship  of 
God.  As  I  raise  myself  on  my 
elbow,  not  two  stones'  -  throw 
away,  looms  up  another  large 
building,  all  around  it  quiet  as  the 
grave.  It  has  been  built  of  late 
years  for  God's  worship,  and  to 
His  glory,  by  those  of  the  same 
faith  as  the  men  who  centuries 
ago  built  that  chapel  on  the  hill- 
top. As  I  ponder,  the  short  dark- 
ness of  a  midsummer's  night  falls 
over  all. 

This  silence  of  the  fields  when 
night  falls  is  peculiar  to  wooded 
southern  counties, — for  this  rea- 
son, the  fields  and  grazing-grounds 
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have  been  won  from  the  woods 
and  moors  in  past  times.  The 
fields  are  surrounded  by  them 
now ;  pathways  run  over  the 
moors,  heaths,  and  through  the 
woodlands,  all  of  them  leading  to 
large  areas  of  cultivation.  From 
there  they  go  branching  off  in  all 
directions  to  wild  tracts  and  more 
cultivated  grounds.  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  I  could  take  them 
from  one  county  into  another 
without  having  to  cross  main  roads 
very  often.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  able  to  see  so  much 
without  going  far  from  home  ;  and 
that  is  ever  best  that  lies  nearest 
to  one's  dwelling-place. 

I  have  at  times  pointed  out 
things  to  people  vastly  interested 
— at  least  they  said  they  were  so 
— in  all  matters  concerning  rural 
life.  I  have  even  lent  them  my 
glasses  to  examine  what  I  had 
pointed  out  with  the  naked  eye; 
but  no,  they  could  not  see  any- 
thing special.  And  yet  some  of 
them  passed  as  naturalists ! 

Shelter  -  grounds  and  feeding- 
grounds  are  two  very  different 
matters :  any  creature  furred  or 
feathered  may  have  its  haunt  in 
a  certain  place,  but  it  may  go  a 
mile  or  miles  away  to  feed.  Some 
of  the  raptores  drop  their  quarry, 
if  it  is  large,  in  the  nesting  season 
when  their  young  clamour  so,  out 
of  sheer  weariness,  returning  to 
it  afterwards  to  break  it  up  and 
feed  their  young  with  it  piecemeal. 

The  fox  carries  his  prey  off  by 
instalments.  For  instance,  he  will 
kill  four  or  five  fowls  or  ducks ; 
he  is  not  particular — first  come, 
first  killed.  One  at  a  time  he 
carries  them  off  and  conceals  them; 
as  a  .rule,  they  are  buried — it  is 
certainly  only  a  slight  burial  at 
times.  Then  he  takes  the  last 
bird,  if  he  has  time  and  he  is  not 
detected,  in  his  mouth,  and  trots 
off  with  it,  just  as  a  retriever 
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would  carry  a  pheasant,  clear  off 
the  ground  and  in  front  of  him. 

If  the  fox  carried  his  prey  as 
we  have  seen  him  represented — 
with  a  duck,  for  instance,  gripped 
just  below  the  head,  a  part  of  the 
duck's  neck  being  twisted  round 
his  own,  and  the  body  hanging 
over  on  the  other  side  of  his  fore- 
leg— how  long  would  he  go  before 
he  was  choked  ?  If  not  choked, 
how  long  would  he  loup  along 
before  that  duck  flew  off  at  an 
angle  of  some  degree — we  will  not 
be  particular  on  that  point — and 
hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  ? 
I  fancy  he  would  use  unparlia- 
mentary language — fox  language 
of  the  most  reprehensible  nature 
— when  he  dropped  that  duck 
before  his  vixen  lady.  But  he 
does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
although  imaginative  painters  have 
represented  him  in  that  attitude. 

When  the  pheasant  trees  for 
the  night,  and  the  blackbird  has 
settled  like  a  dark  ball  in  the 
hedgerows,  there  is  little  to  be 
seen  or  heard  in  the  fields.  In  the 
grass-meadows  you  may,  as  you 
pass  through,  listen  to  the  munch, 
munch,  munch  of  the  cows  chew- 
ing their  cud  as  they  rest  on  the 
grass,  or  the  snort  and  blow  of  the 
horses  feeding ;  but  these  are  the 
only  sounds  likely  to  be  heard. 
If  any  one  passes  through  meadows 
in  the  dark,  let  him  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, stumbling  over  horned  cattle. 
One  is  apt  to  rise  in  a  very  wide 
manner,  and  then  the  others  take 
alarm  and  come  pounding  and 
cavoorting  round  in  an  ungainly 
but  at  the  same  time  demonstrative 
fashion.  One  night,  after  a  slight 
mishap  of  this  kind,  I  had  to  clear 
out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  be  the  turn  of  the  night 
shortly.  Nothing  but  the  starlit 
sky  above,  and  the  woods  and 
fields  around  the  farms,  showing 
darker  than  the  trees,  because  no 
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light  can  pass  through  them.  This 
is  considered  the  most  critical 
time  by  all  woodland  watchers  of 
the  sick  :  they  say — I  have  heard 
them  say  it  often  in  past  days — 
that  if  they  can  "  wrastle  with  the 
powers  o'  night  an'  mornin',  they 
will  go  another  turn,  to  pass  away 
to  the  land  of  the  hereafter  when 
the  next  night  falls." 

We  are  back  once  more  to  with- 
in hearing  of  the  rush  of  the  tide, 
— we  are  surrounded  by  it,  and  it 
is  dead  winter,  the  whole  island 
covered  with  deep  snow,  frozen 
hard  on  the  surface.  That  is  a 
mercy,  for  it  can  be  walked  over. 
It  is  a  glittering  plain  in  the  day- 
time, a  grey  ghostlike  sheet  at 
night  covering  all. 

For  six  weeks  has  this  lasted ; 
and  it  looks,  so  far  as  sky  and  bird 
signs  go,  as  if  it  would  last  for  as 
many  more.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  of  "  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,"  as  they  phrase  it, 
this  is  one.  Snowed -up  com- 
pletely on  the  marsh-flats,  waist- 
deep,  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
place  where  the  folks  could  get  a 
loaf  of  bread,  no  one  but  those 
who  have  experienced  such  matters 
can  tell  what  this  means, — being 
simply  cut  off  for  a  time  from  the 
most  common  necessaries  of  life 
and  from  the  outside  world. 

If  those  calm -faced  grey-eyed 
women — the  wives  of  the  marsh- 
dwellers  I  used  to  know — had  not 
already  had  to  wrestle  with  and 
overcome  many  of  the  serious  exi- 
gencies of  daily  life,  more  than  one 
mother  and  her  new-born  child 
would  have  perished ;  for  at  that 
time  no  medical  aid  could  reach 
them. 

Broad  dykes,  and  still  wider 
lagoons,  in  some  instances  far 
deeper  in  mud  than  they  were  in 
water,  lay  hidden  under  that  white 
pall.  Some  we  know  forced  the 
passage  at  the  ferry,  a  good  half 


mile  in  width,  encumbered  with 
masses  of  floating  grinding  ice. 
The  people  from  the  nearest  fishing 
hamlet,  six  miles  away,  managed 
to  get  half-way  down  and  meet 
those  that  had  crossed  in  the  skiffs. 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  " 
was  a  supplication  then  of  the  most 
earnest  significance. 

I  have  seen  the  heron  stand  by 
a  warm  spring  in  the  marsh,  not 
larger  than  a  small  circular  table- 
top,  looking  the  very  picture  of 
hopeless  famished  misery, — his  eyes 
nearly  closed,  his  bill  buried  in  the 
breast-feathers,  and  his  shoulders 
humped  up,  looking  as  if  the  next 
blast  of  biting  wind  would  blow 
him  over  dead. 

The  great  hares  limped  to  the 
cattle-sheds  and  fed  on  the  fodder 
for  the  cattle ;  many  a  time  have 
the  lookers  seen  them  crouched, 
with  ears  along  their  shoulders, 
almost  under  the  cattle's  feet. 

Hungry  wild  geese  cried  out 
their  wild  notes  as,  they  passed 
over ;  and  at  night  those  who  were 
forced  to  go  out  to  tend  the  stock 
in  their  reed-thatched  shelters  saw 
and  heard  the  swans  as  they  passed 
overhead — lines  of  large  grey  forms, 
trumpeting  and  calling  loudly, 
and  the  rushing  swish,  swish  of 
their  mighty  wings.  These  sights 
and  sounds  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  snow-covered  and  ice-bound 
marshes  had  deep  meanings.  They 
had  been  sorely  tried,  but  their 
cup,  it  might  be,  was  not  filled  yet, 
they  said.  Later  on  there  were 
men,  women,  and  children  down 
with  ague  and  fever,  battling 
against  these  foes  with  stout 
hearts,  as  best  they  could,  without 
medical  aid.  All  this  I  know  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  yet 
far  removed  from  us.  Many  a  one 
that  I  knew  well  there  passed 
away,  before  his  time,  to  the  better 
land  at  nightfall. 

A  SON  or  THE  MARSHES. 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. — DOROTHYS   DISGUISE. 


As  the  days  passed,  Lord  Earls- 
field  began  slowly  to  recover  his 
old  composure  and  mastery  of  his 
surroundings,  but  the  shock  which 
had  overtaken  him  had  left  him 
a  less  confident  and  firm  man. 
Around  him  lay  the  wreck  of  all 
his  schemes,  and  he  shrank  from 
the  task  of  piecing  them  together 
after  a  new  pattern,  and  of  devis- 
ing new  plans  to  meet  his  altered 
circumstances.  He  had  never 
felt  alone  before,  had  never 
known  the  want  of  any  one  to 
advise  and  assist  him  ;  but  now  it 
seemed  that  something  had  oc- 
curred which  sequestered  him  from 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  had  thought  out  his 
course  wisely  and  well,  consider- 
ing and  calculating  at  every  step, 
providing,  as  he  thought,  for  every 
possible  contingency,  and  guard- 
ing against  every  possible  failure. 
And  here  an  incident  that  he  had 
not  foreseen,  and  could  not  have 
anticipated,  had  ruined  all  his  ar- 
rangements. Was  it  worth  the 
pains  to  undergo  all  the  trouble 
over  again  and  lay  a  new  foundation 
for  the  future — for  another  unfore- 
seeable crash,  perhaps?  Human 
nature,  he  began  to  think,  was 
much  more  difficult  to  mould  than 
he  had  imagined ;  it  was  utterly 
deceitful  and  vicious,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  suppressing  it. 

When  he  began  to  think  of  an- 
other match  for  Harold,  the  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  thick 
and  fast.  Doubtless  a  marriage 
could  be  negotiated  in  the  peerage 
or  in  some  of  the  county  families ; 
but  then,  Harold's  mental  condi- 
tion would  have  to  be  discussed, 
and  the  risks  arising  from  it  to  be 


discounted.  Lord  Earlsfield  hardly 
thought  he  could  bring  himself  to 
occupy  the  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion that  such  negotiations  would 
entail .  He  knew  that  there  were  an 
abundance  of  fathers  and  mothers 
in  his  own  rank  who  would  will- 
ingly strike  a  bargain  for  their 
daughters  and  make  no  question 
of  the  taint  of  insanity,  provided 
the  settlements  were  liberal  enough. 
Lord  Earlsfield  thought  with  dis- 
gust upon  their  venality :  whatever 
might  be  said  of  his  own  plans,  no 
mercenary  element  had  entered 
into  them,  he  told  himself  with 
conscious  righteousness.  Yet  the 
title  must  now  more  than  ever  be 
saved  from  the  grasp  of  George  or 
his  offspring.  What  could  he  do  ? 
Would  he  himself  be  compelled 
to  marry  again  and  have  another 
family  ?  He  asked  himself  the 
question  abstractedly,  with  a  half 
shudder.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
matrimony  when  younger.  Would 
it  be  at  all  tolerable,  now  that  he 
was  in  years  ?  He  would  not  pursue 
the  inquiry. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  desired 
that  Peters,  Mr  Harold's  man, 
should  be  sent  to  him.  He  had 
seen  and  talked  with  his  son,  and 
had  been  greatly  pleased  to  see 
how  much  restored  in  health  he 
was ;  but  there  was  an  alteration 
in  the  young  man  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  and  did  not  like. 
He  had  noticed  a  set,  determined, 
almost  menacing  expression  fixed 
upon  his  face,  even  when  he  had 
talked  pleasantly  and  smilingly,, 
making  nothing  of  his  past  illness- 

"  Well,  Peters,  how  is  Mr  Harold 
doing?"  asked  Lord  Earlsfield  as 
the  man  appeared. 
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"  Much  better,  my  lord  —  that 
is,  he  is  quiet  enough  and  settled 
enough,  and  seems  all  right  in  his 

head.  But "  added  Peters,  and 

he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  complete 
the  sentence. 

"Well?"  asked  his  lordship 
anxiously,  "  but  what  1 " 

"  There  is  something  about  him 
I  can't  make  out,"  continued 
Peters,  shaking  his  head.  "  He 
has  got  something  in  his  mind,  and 
he's  doggeding  on  it.  But  what  it 
be,  I  can  no  more  think.  What- 
ever it  is,  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  about  something,  and  has 
got  his  head  hard  as  nuts  about  it. 
Just  looks  as  if  he  had  got  some- 
body to  serve  out,  and  was  cork- 
ing it  down  until  the  time  came 
when  he  could  get  at  him.  It 
would  only  make  him  worse  to  ask 
him  anything  about  it,  and  unless 
your  lordship  knows  anything  that 
has  put  Mr  Harold  up,  I  can't 
think." 

"No,  I  can  think  of  nothing," 
said  Lord  Earlsfield,  reflectively. 
"  I  really  can  imagine  nothing  that 
could  be  weighing  on  his  mind. 
But  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  both 
open,  Peters,  and  if  you  find  out 
anything,  let  me  know  at  once." 

"  I  will,  my  lord,"  said  Peters, 
with  a  bow.  "I  forgot  to  say, 
ray  lord,  that  Mr  Harold  talked  of 
taking  a  walk  this  afternoon.  I 
said  I  would  go  with  him,  as  he 
was  not  quite  strong  yet ;  and  then 
he  snapped  me  up  quite  suddenly, 
and  said  he  did  not  mean  to  go 
out  at  all.  That  is  another  thing, 
my  lord,  that  makes  me  think  he 
wants  to  be  up  to  something." 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Earlsfield, 
"you  must  on  no  account  allow 
him  out  of  your  sight,  Peters — at 
least  at  present.  If  he  wants  to 
go  out,  let  him  go  ;  but  keep  your 
eye  upon  him,  and  see  that  he 
comes  to  no  harm." 

"I  will,  my  lord,"  said  Peters, 


as  he  bowed  himself  out ;  and  Lord 
Earlsfield  again  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  unpleasant  meditations. 
There  was  no  respite  to  be  found 
among  his  estate  papers  and  plans  : 
each  of  these  had  been  but  a  brick 
in  the  edifice  that  had  now  been 
blown  down  about  him.  His  ac- 
counts, satisfactory  though  they 
might  be  in  the  concrete,  only 
raised  painful  suggestions  of  what 
was  ultimately  to  become  of  the 
accumulations  that  he  had  saved 
and  scraped  together.  He  began 
to  feel  that  his  life  had  been 
wasted,  noble  and  self-denying 
as  it  had  always  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be.  He  might  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  and  sought 
pleasure  and  amusement  there,  like 
other  men  in  his  position.  A  des- 
perate thought  struck  him  that 
he  might  do  so  still.  That  there 
were  compensations  to  be  met  with, 
resources  still  beyond  his  reach; 

he   might    marry,    he    might 

But  the  staid  mind  of  Lord 
Earlsfield  rose  above  such  a  wild 
idea.  He  had  made  a  world  for 
himself,  and  though  it  had  gone 
to  pieces,  he  would  still  calmly  sit 
and  contemplate  the  ruins. 

After  her  interview  with  Cloete 
Sparshott,  Dorothy  had  written 
to  Brancepeth  asking  him  to  meet 
her ;  but  he  had  evaded  the  inter- 
view. He  had,  he  said,  to  go  to 
London  on  business,  and  would 
not  be  back  for  three  days.  He 
alluded  to  the  elopement  incident, 
and  impressed  upon  Dorothy  that 
she  should  seize  the  opportunity, 
while  the  air  was  troubled,  to  re- 
veal their  secret.  At  all  events 
it  must  be  done,  he  said.  His 
patience  was  quite  worn  out ;  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  compro- 
mised in  public  opinion,  by  con- 
senting to  the  mystery  being  kept 
up  so  long;  and  if  she  did  not 
at  once  make  up  her  mind  to 
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action,  he  himself  must  go  to  Lord 
Earlsfield.  The  marriage  must  be 
declared  at  once,  the  letter  some- 
what petulantly  concluded,  or  they 
must  definitely  make  up  their 
minds  to  forget  that  it  ever  had 
been,  and  seek  their  lives  apart 
for  the  future. 

The  peremptory  tone  of  the 
letter,  and  the  threat  implied  in 
its  ending,  both  alarmed  and  ir- 
ritated Dorothy.  She  knew  well 
how  unpropitious  a  time  it  was 
for  her  to  seek  to  take  Lord 
Earlsfield  into  her  confidence.  It 
would  be  even  worse  if  Stephen 
announced  himself  to  her  brother, 
all  unprepared  for  the  news,  as  her 
husband.  But  then  his  suggestion 
that  the  marriage  should  be  for- 
gotten— did  this  mean  that  he 
wished  to  be  free  to  make  love 
to  Cloete  Sparshott?  Perhaps 
marry  her  bigamously?  Poor 
Dorothy,  between  her  fears  and 
her  love,  was  on  the  very  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Whom  could  she 
consult?  Where  could  she  seek 
aid  1  Her  husband,  the  one  man 
whom  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
rely  upon,  was  the  cause  of  her 
trouble;  and  Dorothy  in  her 
haste  registered  a  rash  vow,  that 
when  they  were  living  together 
as  actual  man  and  wife  Stephen 
Brancepeth  should  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  vexation  he  was  caus- 
ing her,  and  for  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy in  her  distress.  But  how 
was  the  gulf  that  lay  between  her 
and  this  happy  possibility  to  be 
bridged  over  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion that  tormented  her  now  night 
and  day. 

When  the  three  days  had  ex- 
pired, Dorothy  found  an  excuse 
for  sending  Minton  into  Earls- 
port,  and  for  making  inquiries  at 
the  bank  of  Brancepeth  Brothers 
whether  Mr  Stephen  had  returned. 
He  was  back,  and  Dorothy  deter- 
mined to  waylay  him  on  his  re- 


turn from  Earlsport  as  he  walked 
home  across  the  Dunes  that  even- 
ing. She  must  pacify  him  in  the 
meantime,  and  entreat  him  to  have 
patience.  Above  all,  he  must  be 
made  to  banish  entirely  from  his 
mind  the  idea  that  their  marriage 
could  ever  be  set  aside  as  a  thing 
that  had  never  been.  And  she 
must  tell  him  of  her  interview 
with  Cloete  Sparshott ;  warn  him 
that  the  girl  knew  of  their  rela- 
tions ;  that  it  was  now  at  her 
peril  as  well  as  his  if  there  was 
any  further  flirtation  between 
them.  He  would  be  angry,  no 
doubt;  but  then  Dorothy  felt 
that  she  had  a  right  to  be  angry 
too.  After  all,  she  had,  she  told 
herself,  a  double  right  of  property 
in  him  as  her  husband,  who  owed 
all  his  good  fortune  to  her  and 
her  money.  Was  it  not  his  in- 
dependent position — the  position 
in  which  she  had  placed  him — 
that  had  enabled  him  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  the  old  banker  ? 
From  what  she  knew  of  her  father- 
in-law's  character,  she  felt  certain 
that  if  Stephen  had  come  back  as 
a  humble  suppliant  for  his  charity 
and  a  suitor  for  pardon,  matters 
would  have  been  arranged  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  had  turned 
out. 

As  Dorothy  prepared  to  sally 
forth  to  intercept  her  husband 
on  his  homeward  walk,  her  eye 
fell  upon  Cloete  Sparshott's  cloak, 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  send 
back.  What  an  excellent  dis- 
guise !  was  the  idea  that  struck 
her.  She  might  have  to  linger 
about  the  Dunes,  goodness  only 
knew  how  long,  before  Stephen 
made  his  appearance,  and  here  was 
the  very  garment  to  mislead  any 
one  that  might  be  about.  The 
cloak  was  of  a  somewhat  conspicu- 
ous plaid  pattern,  and  was  doubt- 
less recognisable  by  many  of  the 
Earlsport  people  who  might  be 
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taking  an  evening  saunter  across 
the  Dunes.  It  was  decidedly  better 
that  any  gossip  should  find  its 
mark  in  Cloete  Sparshott,  rather 
than  in  herself,  Dorothy  Colpoys. 
And  then  a  brilliant  idea  struck 
her — an  idea  that  almost  took  away 
her  breath  with  a  sense  of  coming 
triumph.  Doubtless  Brancepeth 
knew  the  cloak — knew  it,  perhaps, 
only  too  well;  and  in  the  dusk, 
with  her  face  well  concealed  in 
the  hood,  might  he  not  imagine 
that  he  was  meeting  Cloete,  and 
let  fall  something  to  compromise 
himself  before  he  discovered  his 
error?  What  a  satisfaction  it 
would  be  if  he  should  only  blunder 
into  committing  himself  in  some 
way  before  he  found  out  that  he 
had  met  his  wife  !  He  would  thus 
be  entirely  delivered  into  Dorothy's 
hands,  and,  with  a  well -affected 
show  of  indignation  and  jealousy, 
she  would  be  able  to  induce  him 
to  do  anything  she  wished.  Her 
having  had  to  borrow  the  cloak 
seemed  to  her  a  special  providence, 
which  might  now  solve  all  her 
difficulties  and  extricate  her  from 
her  troubles.  Yes,  it  was  a  happy 
inspiration  to  put  it  on. 

Dorothy  paced  the  skirts  of  the 
Dunes  backwards  and  forwards, 
between  the  Dunes  House  and 
the  Earlsport  end,  until  both  her 
strength  and  her  patience  were 
wellnigh  getting  exhausted,  but 
Mr  Brancepeth  came  not.  Stephen 
Brancepeth  had  now  no  great  love 
for  the  solitude  of  the  house 
among  the  sandhills,  and  not  un- 
frequently  sought  distraction  by 
working  at  his  desk  long  after  the 
bank  had  closed.  Work  was  the 
only  diversion  of  his  thoughts 
from  what  might  have  been,  what 
was,  and  what  would  have  to  be ; 
and  to  work  he  applied  himself 
with  an  ability  and  a  zeal  that 
quite  captivated  his  father's  affec- 
tion. The  old  banker,  who  had 


wrought  unremittingly  all  his  life, 
who  never  took  a  holiday  unless 
he  could  subserve  some  business 
end  at  the  same  time,  grew  ner- 
vous at  his  son's  application, 
feared  that  his  health  might  break 
down,  and  sought  excuses  for 
sending  him  away  here  or  there 
to  give  him  a  break  in  his  work. 
But  though  Stephen  willingly  dis- 
charged such  commissions,  he  was 
always  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
desk.  The  hereditary  spirit  of 
money-making,  which  had  hitherto 
been  latent  in  him,  had  now  been 
aroused,  and,  as  a  passion,  was  the 
best  counter-agent  for  that  other 
passion  which  would  have  devoured 
him  in  idleness. 

But  neither  love  of  woman  nor 
love  of  money  can  keep  a  man 
from  wanting  his  dinner ;  and 
Stephen,  when  he  began  to  admit 
this  law  of  nature,  closed  his  desk 
and  started  for  home.  He  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  perceived 
Cloete  Sparshott  returning  from  a 
solitary  walk  upon  the  Dunes,  ad- 
vancing in  the  direction  opposite 
to  his  own,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  He  had  not  sought 
her  since  the  afternoon  when, 
carried  away  by  an  uncontrol- 
lable burst  of  passion,  he  had 
taken  her  in  his  arms — a  rashness 
which  he  had  not  since  ceased  to 
repent  and  be  ashamed  of.  And 
now  the  encounter  was  awkward. 
Should  he  merely  content  himself 
with  lifting  his  hat  and  pass  by 
on  the  other  side?  No,  that 
would  be  cowardly.  After  all,  he 
was  her  friend,  and  resolved  to  be 
her  friend.  As  soon  as  all  mis- 
conception should  be  removed  re- 
garding his  real  position,  they 
could  meet,  he  told  himself,  and 
enjoy  each  other's  society,  without 
danger  from  censorious  tongues, 
or  the  yet  more  deadly  risk  aris- 
ing from  intimate  contact.  Yes  ; 
when  Dorothy  assumed  her  posi- 
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tion  as  mistress  of  the  Dunes 
House,  Cloete  should  be  there 
often.  He  would  be  a  father  to 
her  then,  and  would  get  her  a  good 
husband — a  man  of  wealth  and 
worth,  with  whom  he  might  safely 
trust  her.  Animated  by  these 
paternal  thoughts,  Stephen  Brance- 
peth  crossed  the  road  as  Cloete 
approached,  and  met  her  full  in 
the  face. 

Cloete,  too,  had  recognised  him 
at  a  distance,  and  there  was  a 
haughty  triumphant  look  in  her 
eyes  which  seldom  found  expres- 
sion there,  -her  head  was  held 
high,  and  her  little  feet  smote  the 
pavement  with  a  firm  tread.  All 
her  love  could  not  prevent  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt  for  this  man  who 
had  sold  himself — and  for  what  1 
She  drew  a  quick  mental  com- 
parison between  the  rapidly 
maturing  comeliness  of  Dorothy 
and  her  own  fresh  and  youthful 
beauty,  and  the  contrast  elated 
her  spirits  and  made  her  feel 
mistress  of  the  situation.  Yes, 
let  him  come,  let  him  look  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  then  strike  a 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  on  his 
choice.  She  knew  his  secret,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  re- 
newal of  their  acquaintance  she 
felt  herself  the  stronger. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
to  you,  Cloete,"  said  Brancepeth, 
humbly  enough,  "  for  my  conduct 
at  our  last  meeting.  I  forgot  my- 
self— I  was  carried  away  beyond 
my  power  of  resistance.  You — 
you  are  not  offended  with  me, 
Cloete  ? "  in  very  penitential  utter- 
ance. 

"  Offended  with  you,  Mr  Brance- 
peth !  No,  certainly  not,"  said 
the  girl,  lightly.  "  It  seems  to  be 
a  way  with  some  married  men ; 
at  least,  so  your  wife  explained  to 
me  when  we  talked  of  the  matter. 
If  there  was  any  blame,  it  was 
all  mine ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  did 


not  know  you  were  married.  I 
know  now,  Mr  Brancepeth." 

"  You  know  now ! "  gasped 
Stephen,  taken  quite  aback  by 
this  announcement.  Had  Dorothy 
and  she  then  met,  and  had  Cloete 
betrayed  him  to  his  wife  1  "  You 
know  now  !  and  oh,  Cloete !  can 
you  bear  it?" 

"  Bear  it ! "  retorted  the  girl,  with 
a  laugh  that  rung  much  more  of 
scorn  than  of  anger.  "  What  have 
I  to  bear?  Why  should  I  not 
bear  it  ?  It  strikes  me  that  I 
should  rather  ask  that  question  of 
you." 

Brancepeth  was  staggered  by 
her  words,  and  still  more  by  her 
manner — a  manner  that  he  had 
never  seen  her  show  before ;  and 
he  could  scarcely  collect  himself 
sufficiently  to  frame  an  answer. 

"  Now  that  you  know  all,"  he 
said  slowly,  "  you  will  understand 
my  position  —  my  reserve  —  my — 
you  will  surely  be  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  me, 'Cloete,"  he  plead- 
ingly added,  in  doleful  tones. 

"  Sympathise  with  you  !  "  she 
cried,  in  clear,  ringing,  scornful 
tones.  "Why  should  you  need 
sympathy  ?  Because  you  have 
got  a  rich  wife  from  the  peerage, 
who  is  not  so  old — no,  not  so  very 
old  ?  You  should  have  asked  for 
my  congratulations  rather,  Mr 
Brancepeth." 

"Don't,  Cloete,"  was  all  he 
could  say,  and  that  in  very  pitiful 
fashion. 

"  Well,  whether  you  ask  them 
or  not,  you  have  them — my  warm 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
the  happiness  of  both  you  and  the 
hon'ble  Mrs  Brancepeth.  And 
now,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  pass,  I  shall  say  good  bye." 

"  Stay,  Cloete  !  "  he  cried  ;  but 
the  girl  stepped  aside  and  passed 
him. 

"My  name  is  Miss  Sparshott, 
Mr  Brancepeth,  as  I  trust  you 
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will  recollect  for  the  future.    Pray 
give    my   humble    love    to    your 


that  Cloete  had  so  much  temper  in 
her?     So  gentle  and  lovable,  too, 


wife,"   over  her   shoulder,   as   she     as  she  usually  is.     I  never  saw  her 


hurried  away. 

D — n  it  all !"  groaned  Stephen, 


so  beautiful  before  as   when  her 
face  just  now  was  lighted  up  by 


as  he  stood  looking  after  her  while  rage  and  pride.  Well,  it  is  no  use 
she  quickly  vanished  round  the  thinking  about  it  now.  My  fate 
corner  of  Earlsfield  Square,  her  is  cut  and  dry  for  me ; "  and  Ste- 
head  held  higher  than  usual,  and  phen,  with  downcast  heart  and 
with  almost  a  defiant  swing  in  her  lagging  steps,  went  on  his  home- 
walk.  "  Who  would  have  thought  ward  way. 


CHAPTER   XLV. — THE   TWO    VOICES. 


Although  Harold  Colpoys  had 
professed  to  be  quite  himself 
again,  and  had  very  successfully 
assumed  the  outward  appearance 
of  being  well  and  composed,  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  watchful  scrutiny  of  Peters, 
who,  having  once  got  it  into  his 
head  that  his  master  was  "up  to  " 
something,  managed  under  one  pre- 
text or  another  to  keep  him  under 
perpetual  though  unobtrusive  ob- 
servation. On  the  same  afternoon 
as  that  on  which  Dorothy  had 
gone  out  to  look  for  Brancepeth, 
Harold  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  going  out  for  a  stroll  in 
the  Park,  and  Peters  had  at  once 
volunteered  to  accompany  him. 

"  My  lord  is  very  anxious  about 
you,  sir,"  the  man  said  apologeti- 
cally, "and  gave  me  strict  orders 
that  I  was  to  go  out  with  you  in 
case  you  were  taken  ill  again. 
Not  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
that,  sir,  for  I  never  saw  you 
pick  up  so  quickly  before,  and  you 
look  fit  for  anything,  Mr  Harold." 

"  So  I  am,  Peters,"  said  Harold, 
with  a  hard  laugh  that  grated  upon 
the  man's  ears.  "  I  never  felt 
better  or  stronger  in  my  life.  But 
I  suppose  we  must  humour  my 
father's  whims.  And  as  he  is  so 
anxious,  I  shall  save  him  any  un- 
easiness by  not  going  out  at  all. 
I  think  I  shall  amuse  myself  in 


the  laboratory  for  an  hour  or  so, 
Peters." 

To  this  Peters  gladly  assented, 
and  Harold  went  into  his  work- 
room, where  he  busied  himself  for  a 
while  with  various  scientific  recrea- 
tions, employing  the  assistance  of 
Peters  to  hand  him  whatever  he  re- 
quired— to  clean  his  glasses  and  re- 
torts, and  to  manage  his  spirit-lamp. 

"These  smells  have  made  me 
excessively  thirsty,"  he  said,  at 
length,  looking  up  from  his  work 
and  wiping  his  face  with  his  hands. 
"  I  wish,  Peters,  you  would  go  to 
the  butler  and  get  me  some  bottled 
beer.  The  fumes  of  that  last  acid 
have  got  into  my  throat." 

Peters,  certain  that  he  would 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  refresh- 
ment, started  on  his  mission  with 
ready  alacrity.  When  his  back 
was  turned  Harold  opened  a  cab- 
inet and  took  from  it  a  small 
phial,  which  he  uncorked  and  put 
by  him  on  the  table.  Peters  re- 
turned and  poured  out  a  glass  of 
beer  for  his  master,  who  drank 
about  half  of  it  and  then  set  it 
down.  "  The  beer  doesn't  seem  so 
good  as  usual, — flat,  I  dare  say. 
You  may  have  this,  Peters,"  and 
he  filled  his  own  glass  from  the 
bottle;  "but  first  of  all  put  out 
that  spirit-lamp  and  screw  the 
cover  on  to  it.  I  shall  not  want 
it  again  just  now." 
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Peters  turned  to  execute  his 
orders,  and  while  his  back  was 
towards  him  Harold  quickly 
caught  up  the  phial  from  the  table 
and  poured  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents into  the  glass. 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing the  glass  to  Peters ;  "  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  the  beer.  It 
certainly  is  flat  compared  with 
the  last  I  had." 

Peters  slowly  and  critically 
drank  off  the  beer.  "  It  does  seem 
queer,  sir,"  he  said,  slowly;  "it 
tastes  like  you  don't  know  very 
well  what.  I  dare  say  the  bottle 
has  been  corked.  And  yet  it  must 
be  woundy  strong  too,  sir.  "Why, 
I  think  I  a'most  feel  it  in  my  head 
already." 

Harold  made  no  reply,  but 
busied  himself  at  his  table,  re- 
corked  the  phial,  and  put  it  care- 
fully back  into  the  cabinet.  Peters 
meanwhile  began  to  put  away  the 
spirit-lamp,  but  a  dazed  look  came 
over  his  face,  and  he  almost  reeled 
as  he  crossed  the  room  to  replace 
the  lamp  on  its  usual  stand.  Pres- 
ently he  lurched  up  against  the 
table,  and  had  to  hold  himself  up 
with  both  hands. 

"Gently,  Peters,"  said  Harold, 
quietly.  "I  begin  to  think  you 
must  have  been  right,  and  that 
the  beer  has  gone  to  your  head. 
You  must  have  been  drinking  in 
the  butler's  pantry ;  all  you  had 
here  could  not  have  had  so  much 
effect  upon  you  as  this." 

"Mr  Harold,"  cried  the  man 
wildly,  "  you  hain't  hocussed  me, 
have  you  1  There  was  something 
in  that  beer,  I'll  swear.  Not  a 
drop  have  I  tasted  to-day,  except 
one  glass  at  dinner  -  time.  I'm 
going — I'm  fainting  !  my  lord  must 

know "  and  the  faithful  servant 

made  an  effort  to  stagger  towards 
the  bell. 

"  Be  quiet,  you  fool  ! "  said 
Harold,  quickly  intercepting  him  ; 


"do  you  want  to  expose  your 
drunkenness  to  the  whole  house, 
and  get  kicked  out  of  it  1  Hocuss 
you,  indeed  !  Go  into  the  other 
room  and  lie  on  the  couch  there 
until  you  get  sober ;  "  and  taking 
Peters  by  the  shoulders,  he  im- 
pelled the  reeling  man  into  his 
sitting-room  and  pushed  him  on 
to  the  couch.  Peters  collapsed, 
muttering  "  Tell  my  lord,"  "  up  to 
some  mischief,"  "  hocussed,"  and 
in  a  few  minutes  fell  asleep. 

Harold  stood  over  him  for  a 
little,  watching  his  face  and  listen- 
ing to  his  heavy  breathing.  He 
took  his  hand  and  felt  his  pulse 
and  shook  him  by  the  shoulders, 
but  Peters  showed  no  signs  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  his  hand,  when 
Harold  dropped  it,  fell  helplessly 
down  by  the  side  of  the  couch. 

"  Now,"  said  Harold,  drawing  a 
heavy  breath,  "he  is  disposed  of 
for  five  or  six  hours  at  least.  He 
will  waken  with  a  bad  headache, 
but  not  otherwise  worse,  and  I 
am  free — yes,  free  to  punish — to 
avenge  myself.  Yes,  I  shall  punish 
her — her  and  him." 

As  he  stood  there  looking  down 
upon  the  sleeping  man,  all  the 
severe  mental  restraint  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  for  days 
past  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
one  idea  which  had  kept  possession 
of  his  mind,  although  so  carefully 
concealed,  surged  up  into  his  brain 
with  all  the  force  of  a  flood  that 
has  been  dammed  back,  and,  having 
burst  its  barriers,  sweeps  every- 
thing else  before  it  with  ungovern- 
able fury.  His  face  changed  to  a 
dull  clayey  -  red  colour ;  his  eyes 
seemed  to  contract,  and  to  glisten 
with  the  malevolent  brightness  of  a 
snake's  ;  he  shivered,  and  his  hands 
twitched  as  if  he  were  about  to 
fall  into  convulsions. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered ;  "if  she 
will  not  be  mine,  she  will  not  be 
his,  nor  any  one's.  She  has  de- 
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ceived  me,  ruined  me.  She  has 
bewitched  me — yjss,  she  is  a  witch, 
a  foul  sorceress,  for  all  her  fair 
face.  'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live.'  No,  I  shall  not; 
she  shall  do  no  more  harm — no 
more  to  me,  to  any  one.  Yes,  I 
am  right ;  she  is  a  witch.  I  am 
doing  God's  work  to  slay  her. 
'Tis  the  Bible  says  so." 

A  look  of  fanaticism  intensified 
but  lightened  up  the  fury  on  his 
countenance  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
upward,  as  if  seeking  divine  sanc- 
tion for  the  deed  he  was  medi- 
tating. 

"  I  see  it  all !  "  he  cried.  "  I 
am  appointed  to  this  work  ;  I  am 
the  instrument  of  judgment  to 
crush  this  lamia,  this  beautiful 
serpent  that  deceives  men ;  I  see 
her  now  as  she  is.  Her  beauty 
cannot  hide  the  scales  and  the 
writhing  folds  from  my  eyes.  / 
love  her  ! — no,  I  hate  her,  hate  her, 
hate  her." 

He  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched 
his  hands,  while  his  whole  body 
trembled  with  fury.  No  one 
who  knew  only  the  quiet  and  re- 
fined appearance  of  Harold  Col- 
poys  would  have  recognised  him 
in  that  madman,  whose  wild  eyes, 
clenched  hands,  and  quivering 
frame  denoted  that  he  was  under 
the  power  of  some  overmastering 
passion.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
minute  that  he  stood  thus.  With 
a  supreme  effort  he  mastered  him- 
self, stretched  his  limbs,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  his  face 
to  its  usual  quiet  expression. 

"  Be  cautious  !  "  he  muttered,  as 
if  he  were  a  duality  in  which  the 
wiser  and  more  prudent  member 
had  to  direct  and  guide  the  less 
capable  one.  "  You  may  spoil  all 
if  you  are  not  careful.  Go  into 
your  dressing-room  and  bathe  your 
head  with  eau  de-Cologne.  It  will 
firm  and  freshen  you  for  the 
work." 


He  did  so.  He  washed  his  face, 
bathed  his  temples,  and  carefully 
adjusted  his  toilet,  gaining  by  the 
operation  a  false  appearance  of 
composure  that  must  have  de- 
ceived any  one  unacquainted  with 
his  mental  peculiarities. 

"  Your  revolver  now,"  was  the 
next  direction ;  "  it  is  all  ready 
charged  there  in  that  drawer,  and 
here  is  the  key." 

The  weapon  was  taken  out,  care- 
fully examined,  and  placed  in  his 
breast-pocket,  over  which  he  but- 
toned his  coat. 

"  Now,  then,  we  are  ready.  Your 
hat  ? — yes.  /  would  lock  that  door 
and  make  all  safe — not  that  there 
is  much  necessity  for  it.  That 
drugged  idiot  there — that  meddle- 
some madman — will  sleep  sound 
enough  until  you  have  done  your 
work  and  returned.  Yes,  that  is 
right — turn  the  key  and  put  it  in 
your  pocket;  you  will  require  it 
to  let  you  in." 

"  Take  the  private  stair  through 
the  conservatory.  Not  that  any 
one  is  likely  to  be  about  in  the 
hall ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  safe. 
There !  so  far  well,  and  now  we 
are  clear." 

"  Are  there  two  of  us  1 "  said 
Harold,  pausing  and  looking  wild- 
ly about  him,  as  he  left  the  house 
and  found  himself  alone  in  a  dark 
walk  of  tall  old  laurels.  "Who 
is  this  prompting  and  urging  me 
on  1  Is  it  the  devil  1  No,  my 
object  is  right.  It  cannot  be ;  it 
is  my  angel — my  guardian  angel 
— that  is  leading  me  to  do  a  good 
work — yes,  a  good  and  noble  work." 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm  ! "  suggested 
the  monitor.  "  If  you  allow  your- 
self to  get  excited  you  will  lose 
all." 

And  Harold  with  a  great  effort 
forced  his  composure,  and  coolly 
concentrated  his  mind  on  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view,  as  he  walked 
at  a  brisk  pace  through  the  Park 
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in  the  direction  of  Earlsport.  He 
called  at  the  Museum  and  asked 
for  Miss  Sparshott.  She  was  out, 
the  servant  informed  him  —  had 
gone  for  a  long  walk  on  the  Dunes. 
Did  the  girl  know  by  which  way 
she  would  return  ?  Yes  ;  she  had 
gone  by  the  highroad,  and  was 
coming  home  by  the  harbour — for 
she  had  said  that  she  was  going 
into  a  shop  in  the  lower  town  to 
buy  wools.  If  he  went  by  the 
harbour  road  to  the  Dunes  he 
would  doubtless  meet  her. 

And  so  Harold  descended  into 
the  lower  town,  looking  into  the 
windows  of  every  shop  where  wools 
were  likely  to  be  retailed,  without 
discovering  the  object  of  his  search, 
and  found  himself,  as  dusk  was  set- 
tling down,  upon  the  open  Dunes. 

Brancepeth  was  not  misled  by 
the  sight  of  Cloete  Sparshott's 
cloak  in  the  gathering  dusk,  as  he 
encountered  Dorothy  on  his  way 
home.  He  easily  recognised  his 
wife,  and  guessed  where  she  had 
got  the  garment,  divining  also 
somewhat  of  the  motive  she  had 
had  for  putting  it  on.  He  made 
up  his  mind  for  a  mauvais  quart 
d'heure,  and  felt  not  a  little  com- 
bative in  consequence,  although 
he  greeted  her  affectionately,  and 
kissed  her  with  some  warmth  as 
they  met. 

"So  you  have  come  at  last," 
were  her  first  words.  "  Why  have 
you  avoided  me  ? " 

"  Avoided  you,  Dorothy  1  What 
nonsense  !  I  had  to  go  to  town  on 
business.  But  really  I  think  that, 
while  things  are  in  this  state  of 
suspense,  we  should  not  see  each 
other  too  often.  Have  you  spoken 
to  Lord  Earlsfield  yet  ? " 

"No." 

"  No  !  And  may  I  ask  when  you 
intend  to  do  it,  or  if  you  mean  to 
do  it  at  all?  I  shall  stand  this 
silence  no  longer,  Dorothy.  You 


have  broken  all  your  promises 
about  this  matter,  and  now,  for  my 
own  sake,  I  shall  write  to  Lord 
Earlsfield  at  once  and  tell  him  all. 
As  you  have  been  informing  other 
people  of  our  marriage,  I  think  it 
due  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  Lord 
Earlsfield  that  he  should  not  hear 
of  the  matter  at  second-hand." 

It  was  a  bad  card  that  Stephen 
had  played,  and  Dorothy  did  not 
lose  the  chance  of  taking  a  trick. 

"So  you  have  been  with  Miss 
Sparshott  again  !  You  need  not 
deny  it ;  your  words  prove  it,"  as 
Stephen  attempted  to  interject 
something.  "And  this  after  all 
your  promises  to  the  contrary,  and 
hers  too.  I  can  easily  understand 
why  you  would  like  to  regard  our 
marriage  as  if  it  had  never  been — 
to  blot  it  entirely  out  of  your 
memory." 

"  It  is  like  it,"  quoth  Stephen, 
grimly, "  after  pressing  you  weekly, 
almost  daily,  for  months  past,  to  al- 
low our  marriage  to  be  announced 
to  the  world  !  " 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  so," 
pursued  Dorothy  ;  "  but  you  know 
well  what  weighty  reasons  exist 
for  my  waiting  until  the  moment 
is  ripe  for  telling  Earlsfield.  You 
know  all  my  troubles  and  my  diffi- 
culties, and  you  take  advantage  of 
them — to — to  persecute  me  thus." 

"Persecute  you,  Dora!  How  have 
I  persecuted  you?  It  has  been  my 
forbearance — my  culpable  forbear- 
ance I  should  say — that  has  allowed 
you  to  keep  both  yourself  and  me 
so  long  in  this  false  and  painful 
position." 

"But  that  was  no  reason  why 
you  should  engage  in  an  intrigue 
with  that  girl." 

"Intrigue  !  Girl !  I  will  not  pre- 
tend not  to  know  what  you  mean. 
But  I  positively  deny  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  any  intrigue  with 
Miss  Sparshott.  I  have  seen  her, 
I  have  spoken  to  her  with  all  the 
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warmth  that  could  scarcely  help 
springing  from  our  old  friendship. 
I  will  even  admit,  as  my  honour 
demands,  that  I  may  have  been 
carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the 
force  of  old  associations.  But  I 
have  engaged  in  no  intrigue,  and 
I  have  never  for  an  instant  been 
disloyal  to  you  either  in  thought 
or  word.  But  if  I  had,  Dora, 
don't  you  think  that  the  blame 
should  rather  rest  with  you  than 
me  ?  Come  to  my  home — to  your 
home— and  be  my  wife  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world.  Then  all  grounds 
or  pretexts  for  jealousy  will  dis- 
appear at  once." 

"Oh,  Stephen,  would  that  it 
could  be  so ! "  cried  Dorothy, 
softened,  as  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
through  the  gloom  into  his  face. 
"  But  I  have  sad  forebodings  that 
something  will  come  between  us." 

"  Nothing  shall,"  said  Stephen, 
kissing  her  tenderly.  "  As  for 
Cloete  Sparshott,  you  may  make 
your  mind  easy,"  he  added,  with 
some  feeling  of  ill-concealed  bitter- 
ness. "  I  met  her  to-night  as  I 
was  leaving  the  bank,  and  she  cut 
me  with  the  most  lofty  contempt 
and  scorn,  —  the  result  of  her 
knowing  that  I  was  married." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Dorothy, 
fervently. 

"  Umph !  So  you  need  give 
yourself  no  further  worry  on  that 
score,"  returned  Stephen,  drily ; 
"  and  as  for  Lord  Earlsfield,  it  is 
not  now  a  matter  of  the  first  con- 
sequence whether  he  is  pleased 
or  angry.  We  can  do  very  well 
without  your  money,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  claim  it,  you  will  give 
it  up  without  any  bother.  Now, 
Dora,  let  us  put  an  end  to  this. 
Let  me  write  to  Lord  Earlsfield, 
or  send  my  father  as  ambassador. 
He  is  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
and  so  proud  of  his  daughter-in-law 
that  he  will  fight  his  best  for  us." 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  I  am  so  afraid.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  past  that  something  is 
going  to  happen  to  me." 

"  Something  is  going  to  happen 
to  you.  You  are  going  to  leave 
the  Court  without  delay,  and  to 
come  to  your  own  house  and  your 
own  husband.  Surely  you  can 
never  doubt  that  that  is  the 
course  which  is  best  for  both 
of  us.  All  your  jealous  misgiv- 
ings will  be  removed  then,  and 
we  shall  settle  down  quietly  to 
live  our  future  life.  Let  us  solve 
the  difficulty  at  once,  Dora.  Come 
home  with  me  this  night,  just 
now,  to  the  Dunes  House,  and  we 
shall  both  write  to  Lord  Earls- 
field and  tell  him  all,  —  and  we 
shall  not  trouble  ourselves  how- 
ever he  may  take  it.  If  there  is 
disappointment,  we  shall  bear  it 
better  both  together." 

Brancepeth  spoke  warmly,  and 
took  Dorothy  in  his  arms  as  he 
pressed  the  suggestion  upon  her. 
But  hers  was  a  nature  that  shrunk 
from  decided  action  when  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  face  it.  She 
could  plan,  project,  and  plot,  but 
when  she  had  to  carry  out  her 
schemes  she  generally  shrank  from 
executing  them.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  when  a  proposal 
was  suddenly  made  to  her :  she 
trembled  at  the  temptation  Brance- 
peth held  out  to  her,  and  was  filled 
with  fear  at  the  daring  step  which 
it  involved. 

"  I  should  so  much  like,"  she 
hesitated;  "it  would  be  such  a 
relief  not  to  have  to  face  Earls- 
field when  he  is  told, — to  be  away 
from  the  Court,  out  of  hearing  of 
all  the  scoldings  and  reproaches. 
But,  but " 

"Never  mind  'buts,'"  said 
Brancepeth  ;  "  there  must  be  many 
'  buts,'  however  the  business  is 
managed.  Still,  this  is  the  best 
and  most  summary  way  of  solv- 
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ing  the  difficulty.  Lord  Earlsfield 
shall  know  all  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  we  can  patiently  wait 
the  result  together.  Come  with 
me  now,  Dora." 

But  Dorothy's  indecision  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  as 
the  open  rebelliousness  of  such  a 
course,  the  overt  defiance  of  her 
elder  brother's  authority,  rose  be- 
fore her.  "No,  no,  not  at  once, 
Stephen,  not  at  once.  I  must 
have  time,  I  must  think.  I  could 
not  go  with  you  to-night,  though 
it  would  be  so  delightful.  But  I 
think  I  shall  come.  We  shall  do 
as  you  say.  Give  me  until  to- 
morrow evening  to  think  it  over 
and  make  my  arrangements,  and 
I  shall  come  to  you.  And  you 
will  love  me,  Stephen  1  You  will 
not  give  me  cause  to  fear  that 
your  love  is  straying  from  me  1 " 

"Never,  my  darling,"  said 
Stephen,  kissing  her  fondly ;  "  it 
shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to 
secure  your  happiness.  What- 
ever comes,  we  shall  be  happy 
in  ourselves,  and  let  the  world 
slide." 

"  To-morrow  night,"  said  Doro- 
thy, as  he  kissed  away  her  tears 
for  adieu.  "  I  am  fearful,  but  oh, 
so  happy !  so  happy,  that  some- 
thing is  sure  to  occur  to  spoil 
all." 

"Keep  up  your  heart,  my  love," 
said  Brancepeth ;  "  think  how 
near  you  are  to  the  end  of  your 
troubles.  By  to  -  morrow  night 
you  will  feel  that  all  has  been 
got  over." 

As  they  parted,  and  Stephen 
walked  slowly  through  the  Dunes 
in  the  direction  of  his  house,  it 
was  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he 
had  felt  for  some  time  back.  To- 
morrow night  would  end  all  the 
suspense,  all  the  worry,  that  he 
had  been  going  through  since  he 
had  returned  to  Earlsport.  It  was 
a  happy  inspiration  this  to  take 


Dorothy  home  at  once,  and  then 
let  Earlscourt  take  what  course 
he  might  think  fit.  He  would  send 
his  father  as  ambassador  to  my 
lord.  If  the  matter  could  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  friendly  footing,  so 
much  the  better.  If  Dorothy 
could  retain  her  money,  better 
still ;  but  they  could  do  well  with- 
out it,  in  any  event.  He  rather 
feared  the  talk  of  the  town.  It 
would  supply  Earlsport  with  full 
nine  days'  gossip;  but  that  was 
inevitable  sooner  or  later.  And 
Cloete  Sparshott  ?  He  was  angry 
with  her.  In  her  jealous  wrath 
she  had  spoken  scornfully  of  Dor- 
othy, and  had  treated  Brancepeth 
himself  with  something  like  con- 
tempt. That  was  well,  too — well 
that  there  should  be  a  coldness, 
even  a  quarrel,  between  them.  It 
would  save  all  cause  of  misunder- 
standing with  Dorothy.  And 
Cloete,  too,  should  have  her  pun- 
ishment. She  should  witness  the 
idyllic  domestic  happiness  that 
reigned  at  the  Dunes  House,  and 
seeing  Brancepeth's  devotion  as  a 
husband,  should  learn  to  realise 
how  much  she  had  lost.  But  he 
would  be  kind  to  the  girl  all  the 
same,  he  told  himself,  as  he  began 
to  reflect  whether  the  blame,  if 
any,  was  not  more  his  than  hers. 
He  would  still  help  her  father  in 
his  difficulties;  and — yes,  he  would 
make  Dorothy  ask  Cloete  to  the 
Dunes  House,  and  between  them 
they  would  look  out  for  a  suitable 
husband  for  her. 

Fullof  these  benevolent  thoughts, 
Brancepeth  was  turning  in  at  his 
gate  when  the  faint  sound  of  a 
shot  came  across  the  Dunes,  rais- 
ing dull  echoes  among  the  hollows 
of  the  dark  sandhills.  He  paused 
and  listened. 

"Some  of  these  fools  of  volun- 
teers firing  off  their  rifles  on  their 
way  home  from  the  range,  I  sup- 
pose. They  will  shoot  somebody 
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one  of  these  days.     Yet  it  did  not 
sound  like  a  rifle-shot  either." 

And  dismissing  the  subject,  he 
went  in  to  dine  and  dream  of  the 


new  life  upon  which  he  was  about 
to  enter,  when  he  should  bring 
home  Dorothy  for  good  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. DOROTHY. 


Next  morning  Dorothy  did  not 
appear  at  breakfast,  and  Mrs  Fire- 
brace  sent  for  Minton,  her  maid  ; 
but  that  personage  simply  returned 
for  answer  that  her  mistress  was 
not  coming  down.  Minton  knew 
that  her  mistress  had  gone  to  meet 
Brancepeth,  and  had  sat  up  all 
night  for  her;  and  now,  when  she 
had  not  appeared  even  v/ith  morn- 
ing, the  woman  thought  it  best  to 
conceal  her  absence  and  hold  her 
tongue,  although  she  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  very  anxious.  She 
would  wait  until  breakfast  was 
over,  and  if  there  was  no  sign  of 
Dorothy,  she  would  slip  off  to  the 
Dunes  House  and  learn  what  had 
occurred. 

Meanwhile  up-stairs  Harold  had 
spent  the  most  of  the  night  sit- 
ting by  Peters'  couch,  waiting  for 
his  awakening.  A  great  feeling 
of  calm  had  fallen  over  the  young 
man — a  calm  tempered  with  a  deep 
sense  of  melancholy.  He  had  ful- 
filled his  mission.  Now  that  the 
work  was  done  he  could  feel  sorry 
that  he  had  had  to  do  it,  but  no  idea 
of  remorse  entered  his  mind.  He 
had  done  an  act  of  justice  ;  heaven 
had  directed  him  to  it;  he  must 
not  dispute  the  message  that  was 
put  into  his  heart.  "  I  suppose 
these  fools,  who  know  nothing, 
would  call  it  murder,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  But  who  is 
there  to  know  that  I  did  it  ?  I 
must  keep  perfectly  calm  and 
quiet  —  all  depends  upon  that." 
So  he  sat  by  Peters'  side,  until 
late  next  morning  the  man  began 
to  toss  about,  stretch  himself,  and 
otherwise  show  signs  of  returning 


consciousness.  At  length  he  opened 
his  eyes,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  looked  about  him  with  a  dazed, 
vacant  stare,  taking  in  slowly,  and 
bit  by  bit,  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation. 

"  So,  Peters,"  said  Harold,  "you 
are  awake  at  last.  I  couldn't  think 
what  had  come  over  you.  What 
had  you  taken  ?  You  collapsed 
all  at  once.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  beer,  for  I  had  some  of 
it  as  well  as  you." 

"  Mr  Harold,"  said  Peters,  "  I — 
I  don't  know;  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  had  forgotten  everything.  I 
was  with  you  in  the  study,  and  I 
drank  some  beer — and  after  that 
I  remember  nothing  more." 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  re- 
member," said  Harold,  carelessly. 
"  I  put  you  on  to  the  couch,  and 
have  watched  you  ever  since.  If 
you  had  not  come  round  speedily 
I  should  have  sent  for  a  doctor." 

"  Mr  Harold,"  said  the  man, 
rising  and  looking  searchingly  into 
his  master's  face,  "  you  didn't  try 
any  tricks  with  your  chemicals, 
did  you  ?  You  didn't  hocuss  me, 
you  know  ? " 

"  Hocuss  you,  you  fool  ! "  said 
Harold,  angrily,  but  not  meeting 
the  man's  firm  eye.  "Why  on 
earth  should  I  hocuss  you,  as  you 
call  it  ?  I  have  only  been  too 
anxious  about  you :  never  went 
to  bed  myself." 

"It  is  queer,"  said  Peters,  re- 
flectively, looking  all  round  about 
him.  "  I  was  never  taken  that 
way  before." 

"And  I  hope  you  won't  be 
again,"  retorted  Harold.  "Now 
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go  and  fetch  me  breakfast,  and 
get  some  to  yourself ;  and  take  a 
little  brandy  -  and  -  water.  Your 
senses  seem  to  want  wakening 
up." 

"  I  was  hocussed,"  muttered 
Peters  to  himself,  as  he  left  the 
room  with  rather  unsteady  steps. 
And  he  has  been  outside.  Them 
boots  show  mud  that  he  could  not 
have  got  in  his  rooms.  I  wonder 
what  he  has  been  up  to  ?  But  if 
I  hear  nothing  I'll  say  nothing, 
for  least  said  is  soonest  mended." 

Down-stairs  breakfast  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  dully  enough,  when 
Mrs  Firebrace  suddenly  uttered  a 
little  exclamation  which  aroused 
Lord  Earlsfield  from  his  reverie, 
and  made  him  demand  irritably 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Some  one  on  horseback,"  she 
answered,  "  galloping  up.  I  won- 
der what  is  the  matter  1  It  is — I 
think — yes,  it  is  Mr  Horsely." 

"  Mr  Horsely  ! "  said  my  lord, 
going  to  the  window  ;  "  what  busi- 
ness can  Mr  Horsely  have  with 
me  ? "  But  before  he  could  say 
anything  further,  his  speculations 
were  cut  short  by  a  loud  ring 
at  the  door-bell.  Lord  Earlsfield 
went  out  into  the  hall,  a  sense  of 
uneasiness,  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened, 
quickening  his  movements.  He 
found  Squire  Ned  standing  on  the 
door-step  with  his  horse's  bridle  in 
his  hand. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  bad  news  for 
you,"said  Ned,  in  abrupt  but  kindly 
tones.  "I  regret  that  it  should 
have  fallen  to  me  to  be  the  bearer. 
Your  sister,  Miss  Dorothy  Ool- 
poys " 

What !  bad  Dorothy  too  eloped? 
was  the  first  idea  that  flashed  across 
Lord  Earlsfield's  mind.  He  was 
surely  getting  elopement  on  the 
brain.  He  had  always  feared 
Dorothy  would  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self in  this  fashion. 


"  What,  is  she  gone  ? "  he  cried. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  fear  she  is 
gone,"  said  Ned,  bowing  his  head, 
but  unable  to  conceal  a  look  of 
surprise  at  Lord  Earlsfield's  re- 
mark. 

"Damn  her!"  cried  Lord  Earls- 
field, losing  all  control;  "then  let 
her  go.  But  not  one  sixpence 
of  her  aunt's  money  shall  she  have 
— not  one  sixpence  !  Who  is  the 
fellow  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  mistake, 
my  lord,"  said  Ned,  sadly.  "  Miss 
Colpoys  will  never  require  money 
again.  Something  has  happened 
to  her  —  something  very  serious. 
In  fact,  she  is  dead,  my  lord." 

"  Dead  !  "  ejaculated  Lord  Earls- 
field, in  an  angry  tone.  "  How 
could  she  be  dead  1  Where  is  she  1 
S*peak  out  what  you  mean,  Mr 
Horsely." 

"Miss  Colpoys  has  met  her 
death,  my  lord,"  said  Ned,  with 
more  patience  than  he  could  have 
been  expected  to  show.  "  By  acci- 
dent, I  do  trust,  but  that  remains 
to  be  seen.  Her  body  is  lying  in 
a  bush  of  grass  outside  the  Park 
wicket  on  the  verge  of  the  Dunes. 
I  came  upon  it  in  my  morning 
ride.  I  called  your  keeper,  and 
left  him  in  charge  while  I  came  to 
tell  you,  and  now  I  must  gallop  off 
for  the  police  and  the  coroner;" 
and  next  minute  Ned  was  in  the 
saddle,  and  dashing  down  the 
avenue  at  breakneck  speed. 

Dorothy  dead  !  The  police  and 
the  coroner  !  Another  fresh  cal- 
amity to  be  grappled  with.  She 
must  have  met  with  an  accident. 

Dead!  Poor  Dorothy!  Lord 
Earlsfield's  mind  went  back  with 
a  flash  of  tender  recollection  to 
the  young  girl  who  had  been  the 
brightest  and  most  loving  of  them 
all  in  days  when  he  himself  was 
young  and  unfossilised,  and  be- 
fore Lady  Pye's  money  had  made 
her  a  care  upon  his  mind.  Poor 
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Dorothy  !  But  time  could  not  be 
lost.  Something  must  be  done. 

Turning  to  the  servants  who 
were  already  crowding,  terror- 
stricken,  about  the  hall,  he 
ordered  the  men  to  follow  him 
through  the  Park,  and  with  hasty 
steps  took  the  road  to  the  wicket 
opening  out  to  the  Dunes. 

Thereby,  in  a  little  hollow  half- 
hidden  by  a  bush  of  gorse,  lay  the 
body  of  Dorothy  Colpoys,  still 
wearing  the  too  conspicuous  mac- 
intosh. A  policeman  had  already 
arrived,  and  was  kneeling  by  the 
body  before  Lord  Earlsfield  and 
his  party  came  up. 

"Is  she  dead?"  was  all  the 
brother  could  say ;  but  the  stiffened 
body  and  set  rigid  face,  with  an 
expression  of  pained  contortion 
stamped  on  it,  made  the  question 
superfluous.  "  Dead  !  Dorothy 
dead !  "  was  all  that  he  could  utter. 

"Quite dead,  my  lord, "answered 
the  policeman ;  "  she  has  been 
dead  for  a  good  many  hours  in  my 
opinion.  Shot  through  the  heart, 
I  think,  my  lord." 

"  Shot !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Earls- 
field.  "  Good  God  !  it  must  have 
been  murder." 

"Looks  uncommon  like  it,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  man ;  "  now 
you  chaps  keep  back  and  don't 
disturb  the  ground  until  we  have 
examined  it.  My  lord  may  come 
up." 

Lord  Earlsfield  knelt  down  by 
the  body,  and  the  policeman 
pointed  out  the  fatal  wound,  and 
the  sand  and  bushes  stained  by 
the  life-blood.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream,  of  which  he  could  hardly 
realise  the  reality.  Dorothy  dead  ! 
murdered  !  Who  could  have  done 
it? 

"  What  could  have  been  the  ob- 
ject ? "  he  asked  the  policeman — 
"  robbery  1 " 

"Don't  think  so,  my  lord, — no 
signs  of  that;  but  we  shall  see 


when  the  inspector  and  the  cor- 
oner comes, — and  here  they  are," 
as  the  sound  of  a  hurried  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  came  along  the 
Earlsport  road,  and  presently  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  the 
coroner,  led  by  Ned  Horsely,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

With  silent  salutations  to  Lord 
Earlsfield,  the  two  functionaries 
prepared  to  examine  the  body  and 
its  surroundings,  conversing  to- 
gether in  low  tones,  while  they 
took  notes  of  their  observations, 
the  little  crowd  around  looking 
on  with  painful  attention.  After 
a  whispered  colloquy  with  the  sup- 
erintendent the  coroner  spoke. 

"You  will  doubtless  wish  the 
body  to  be  taken  to  the  Court,  my 
lord.  There  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  an  inquest  as  soon  as  the 
superintendent  has  made  his  in- 
vestigations. And  your  lordship 
may  depend  on  everything  being 
done  to  bring  this  crime  to  light." 

"  You  believe  it  to  be  murder, 
then?"  said  Lord  Earlsfield. 

"  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  my 
lord,  as  I  shall  have  to  decide 
judicially  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  so." 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "  in  declaring  that 
murder  has  been  committed.  No 
other  explanation  is  possible." 

"  You  will  do  your  best  to  probe 
this  matter  to  the  bottom,"  said 
his  lordship.  "  Spare  no  expense ; 
I  will  give  a  thousand  pounds — 
more,  if  necessary  —  to  have  jus- 
tice done." 

"  All  shall  be  done,  my  lord, 
that  we  can  do,"  said  the  super- 
intendent. "  Your  lordship  knows 
of  no  enemy  Miss  Colpoys  had,  or 
of  any  circumstance  that  would 
give  us  a  clue?" 

"  I  know  of  no  enemy, — I  can 
conceive  of  no  motive." 

"  Well,  we  shall  do  what  we  can 
in  our  own  way,  and  I  shall  call 
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on  your  lordship  later  and  trouble 
you  for  any  information  that  I 
may  think  likely  to  be  of  assist- 
ance." 

"  I  shall  be  at  your  service,  sir," 
said  Lord  Earlsfield,  bowing,  and 
signing  to  his  men  to  lift  the  body 
and  place  it  upon  a  stretcher  that 
had  been  hurriedly  procured. 

Slowly  the  sad  procession  moved 
through  the  Park  along  the  walk 
that  Dorothy  had  so  often  trodden 
in  her  stolen  meetings  with  her 
husband.  Lord  Earlsfield  walked 
by  the  head — his  mind  perplexed 
and  bewildered  by  the  mystery, 
"and  not  a  little  touched  with  grief. 
He  had  come  into  Lady  Pye's 
fortune,  but  what  good  was  it  to 
him  now  with  all  his  plans  ruined  ? 
And  what  might  not  come  out  of 
this  ?  There  might  be  some  scandal 
behind  the  crime.  And  the  police 
and  the  coroner  and  the  news- 
papers !  Who  knew  what  trouble 
might  not  be  in  store  for  him,  he 
impatiently  thought. 

Harold  was  standing  dreamily 
looking  out  of  his  window  as  the 
mournful  party  came  from  the 
laurel  bushes.  As  he  saw  the 
stretcher  and  its  burden  he  gave  a 
great  cry  and  trembled  all  over. 

"  Not  here  !  not  here  !  "  he 
shrieked  to  Peters,  who  was  in- 
stantly by  his  side.  "Tell  them 
they  must  not  bring  her  here ! 
Take  her  home  —  home  to  the 
Museum.  Tell  them,  I  say,  quick ! " 
he  cried,  wildly. 

"  Come  now,  Mr  Harold,"  said 
Peters,  "  don't  agitate  yourself. 
It  is  your  poor  aunt,  Miss  Dorothy, 
who  has  been  found  dead  on  the 
Dunes — shot,  they  say.  I  was  just 
going  to  break  the  news  to  you." 

"  Liar  ! "  exclaimed  Harold, 
throwing  himself  furiously  upon 
Peters.  "It's  a  lie — a  lie,  I  say. 
It  is  not  my  aunt ;  it  is  Cloete 
Sparshott.  I  know,  I  shot  her. 
They  shall  not  bring  her  here.  I 
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won't  have  it.  Let  me  go,  I  tell 
you." 

Peters  struggled  with  the  young 
man,  whose  suppressed  mania  had 
now  burst  forth  in  all  the  fury 
of  dangerous  madness.  He  en- 
deavoured to  force  him  into  the 
inner  room,  but  Harold,  with  all 
the  strength  of  delirium,  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  and  dashing  his 
head  against  the  wall,  hurled  him 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
he  lay  stunned  and  motionless. 

Rushing  into  the  corridor, 
Harold  quickly  dashed  down  the 
staircase  and  encountered  the 
bearers  as  they  were  entering. 
"  Why  do  you  bring  her  here  ? "  he 
shouted  hoarsely,  as  he  waved 
them  back.  "  This  is  no  place  for 
her.  Take  her  home  —  home,  I 
say,  quickly." 

Lord  Earlsfield,  who  had  been 
holding  the  head  of  the  body, 
handed  it  in  alarm  to  the  person 
who  was  next  him,  and  would  have 
gone  to  his  son,  but  by  the  change 
the  handkerchief  which  had  been 
thrown  over  Dorothy's  face  was 
displaced,  and  Harold's  frantic 
gaze  became  fixed  upon  the  dead 
face  of  his  aunt. 

"  The  cloak  ! "  he  shrieked,  and 
throwing  up  his  arms,  fell  upon 
the  floor  in  convulsions. 

"  The  shock  has  been  too  much 
for  him,"  said  his  father;  "carry 
him  up-stairs  to  his  own  room. 
Where  can  Peters  be  1  He  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  him  to  come 
down.  And  some  of  you  saddle 
a  horse  and  ride  quickly  for  a 
doctor." 

They  carried  Harold  up  to  his 
room  and  laid  him  on  a  couch,  and 
to  their  surprise  found  Peters 
lying  insensible  in  a  corner  He 
was  raised  up,  and  his  face  bathed 
with  water,  and  some  brandy 

Ered  down  his  throat,  when  he 
in  slowly  to  come  to  himself, 
to   look   wildly   round    him. 
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As  his  eyes  fell  upon  Harold,  who 
was  lying  motionless,  except  for  an 
occasional  convulsive  twitch  of  his 
limbs,  Peters  roused  himself  by  a 
great  effort,  and  ordered  them  all 
out  of  the  room. 

"I  know  what  to  do  here,"  he 
said,  paying  no  heed  to  requests 
for  an  explanation  ;  "  tell  my  lord 
that  I  shall  attend  to  Mr  Harold, 
and  come  and  see  him  when  I  can 
leave  him.  And  now  clear  out  of 
this,  one  and  all  of  you." 

The  day  was  one  of  sad  trials 
to  Lord  Earlsfield.  One  calamity 
after  another  seemed  to  be  con- 
tending together  which  should 
first  assail  him.  Scarcely  had  he 
finished  giving  the  necessary  direc- 
tions about  the  body,  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  inquest,  when  Mr 
Mold,  of  Fossebraye  &  Mold,  was 
announced  ;  and  when  Lord  Earls- 
field  sharply  refused  to  be  troubled 
with  him  at  such  a  juncture,  Mr 
Mold  sent  in  a  pencil  note  inti- 
mating that  he  had  called  with 
important  information  relating  to 
Miss  Colpoys.  When  he  was  at 
length  admitted,  Mr  Mold  had 
still  another  shock  to  administer 
to  his  lordship.  He  had  to  inform 
him  of  a  fact  of  which  he,  Mr 
Mold,  presumed  his  lordship  still 
remained  in  ignorance — if  he  was 
wrong,  then  he  humbly  apologised 
for  intruding  upon  his  lordship's 
grief ;  but  was  Lord  Earlsfield 
aware  that  the  Honourable  Miss 
Colpoys  had  been  privately  mar- 
ried to  Mr  Stephen  Brancepeth? 

"What  do  you  say?"  asked 
Lord  Earlsfield,  fixing  a  stony 
stare  upon  the  lawyer,  who  rolled 
his  eyes  until  they  became  as 
visionless  as  those  of  a  statue. 

"  Married,  I  assure  you,  my 
lord.  Privately  married  in  France 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  papers 
are  deposited  in  our  office  with 
toy  partner,  who  is  Mr  Stephen 
Brancepeth's  adviser.  He  is  from 


home,  and  I  have  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself  of  com- 
municating with  your  lordship  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  the 
honour  of  your  lordship's  family." 

"  Married  !  "  cried  Lord  Earls- 
field, starting  to  his  feet.  "  Then 
that — that  explains  much.  Pri- 
vately married,  and  his  name  has 
been  connected  with  some  girl  in 
Earlsport.  Mr  Mold,  that  man  is 
the  murderer  !  Where  is  he  ?" 

"I  believe  Mr  Brancepeth  has 
gone  out  to  sea  to  fish  this  morn- 
ing. I  should  not  be  surprised 
though  he  never  returned  of  his 
own  free  will." 

"Mr  Mold,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  information.  We 
must  act  at  once.  Will  you  at 
once  see  the  police,  and  tell  them 
what  you  have  told  me,  and  get 
them  to  take  steps  to  have  this 
man  instantly  apprehended?" 

But  Mr  Mold  had  objections  to 
acting  personally  in  the  matter. 
His  firm  were  Mr  Brancepeth's 
lawyers,  and  though  sympathy  for 
his  lordship  had  impelled  him  to 
disclose  what  he  knew,  it  would 
not  be  proper  that  he  should  in 
any  way  appear  in  the  matter. 
The  best  course  Lord  Earlsfield 
could  adopt  would  be  to  write  at 
once  to  the  police  authorities  and 
inform  them  of  what  he  had  heard 
— without  mentioning  the  source 
of  his  information — and  suggest 
that  a  watch  should  be  kept  upon 
Mr  Brancepeth  until  his  innocence 
was  made  out. 

Mr  Mold  took  his  departure, 
and  Lord  Earlsfield  did  as  he  had 
recommended.  This  new  develop- 
ment had  come  opportunely  to 
rouse  him  from  the  gloomy  depres- 
sion into  which  his  sister's  mys- 
terious death  had  at  first  cast  him. 
Here  was  a  clear  case  for  meting 
out  punishment  of  the  most  con- 
dign character,  and  he  would  see 
that  the  law  was  carried  out  in  its 
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most  rigorous  penalties.  The  vile 
insolence  of  this  man, — the  son  of 
a  citizen  of  Earlsport, — to  marry 
his,  Lord  Earlsfield's,  sister,  and 
for  her  money — that  money  which 
justly  belonged  to  him,  and  which 
he  had  so  jealously  safeguarded, 
and  then  to  murder  her  !  Doubt- 
less because  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  get  her  fortune  into  his  own 
hands.  It  was  all  quite  evident 
to  Lord  Earlsfield,  and  he  would 
at  once  set  about  and  vindicate  his 
sister's  memory,  by  showing  the 
unprincipled  intrigue  into  which 
she  had  been  inveigled,  and  the 
penalty  she  had  paid  for  her  folly. 
Brancepeth,  of  course,  must  be 
hanged.  No  judge  or  jury  would 
ever  let  off  such  a  villain,  and 
Dorothy's  money  would  of  course 
be  saved.  He  must  see  his  law- 
yers at  once — not  Fossebraye,  who 
had  betrayed  him  by  accepting 
Brancepeth's  secret,  and  conceal- 
ing it  from  him.  No;  he  would 
telegraph  at  once  to  his  London 
solicitor  to  come  down  by  the  first 
train. 

As  he  rang  for  a  servant  to  take 
the  telegram  to  Earlsport,  he  be- 
thought himself  to  inquire  whether 
Harold  had  recovered  from  his 
shock,  and  ordered  Peters  to  be 
sent  to  him.  "  It  was  very  incon- 
siderate of  Peters  to  allow  him  to 
get  down-stairs  at  that  moment," 
he  muttered,  angrily  ;  "  he  knows 
how  excitable  he  is,  and  what 
harm  such  a  spectacle  might  do 
him." 

Peters  appeared,  his  face  cut 
and  swollen,  and  with  an  air  of 
depression  that  checked  the  rebuke 
Lord  Earlsfield  was  prepared  to 
administer  to  him  for  his  negli- 
gence. 

"  It  is  a  bad  business  this,  my 
lord,  a  terrible  business,"  said  he, 
shaking  his  head ;  "  he  has  been 
the  death  of  Miss  Dorothy." 

"The  death  of  Miss  Dorothy! 


What  do  you  mean  1  Miss  Doro- 
thy's death  is  all  but  explained, 
and  her  murderer  probably  appre- 
hended by  this  time." 

"  He  done  it,  my  lord,"  said 
Peters,  sadly.  "I  knew  he  had 
some  mischief  on  his  mind  all 
along.  He  hocussed  me  last  night 
and  slipped  out  of  doors,  and  this 
morning  there  is  one  barrel  of  his 
revolver  empty.  You  will  find 
the  missing  bullet  in  Miss  Dorothy, 
my  lord." 

"You  must  be  mad,  man,  or 
have  been  drinking,"  said  my  lord, 
fixing  a  stern  look  of  amazement 
upon  Peters'  face.  "  You  are  not 
speaking  of  Mr  Harold  1 " 

"  He  did  it,  my  lord.  He  stole 
out  last  night  after  he  hocussed 
me,  and  shot  her." 

"  Shot  his  aunt !  Why,  he  was 
deeply  attached  to  her, — devotedly 
attached  to  her.  You  are  mad, 
Peters." 

"  It  was  all  that  damned  cloak 
that  did  it,"  groaned  the  man ; 
"  he  took  her  for  Miss  Sparshott. 
He  has  hated  her  for  some  time. 
He  as  good  as  confessed  all  this 
morning,  my  lord." 

Lord  Earlsfield  stood  speechless, 
looking  fixedly  at  Peters  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  fell  a  lifeless 
mass  upon  the  floor.  The  doctor, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  had  just 
then  arrived,  and  kneeling  down 
beside  him,  endeavoured  to  arouse 
him  to  consciousness.  Stimulants 
and  restoratives  were  vigorously 
applied,  and  Lord  Earlsfield  at  last 
opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  listlessly 
round  about  him.  His  lips  were 
seen  to  move  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  give  expression  to  some  words, 
but  nothing  articulate  came.  With 
his  left  hand  he  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  act  of  writing ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  scrawl  some  letters 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  was 
held  to  his  hand.  With  painful 
effort  he  traced  some  shaky  char- 
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acters  which  the  doctor  handed  to 
Mrs  Firebrace. 

"  It  seems,"  she  said,  as  she 
studied  the  scrawl  through  her 
spectacles,  "  something  like 
'  George '  and  '  Mary.'  He  cannot 
wish  George  Colpoys  and  his  wife 
brought  here !  The  shock  must 
have  destroyed  his  reason." 

In  reply  Lord  Earlsfield  glared 
angrily  at  her  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  Do  you  wish,  my  lord,  to  have 
the  Honourable  Mr  Colpoys  .and  his 


wife  telegraphed  for  immediately?" 
said  the  doctor,  and  a  feeble  in- 
clination of  the  head  gave  an  affir- 
mative response. 

"  It  is  apoplexy,  and  I  doubt 
the  result  may  be  serious," 
whispered  the  doctor  to  Mrs  Fire- 
brace  ;  "  you  had  better  telegraph 
immediately." 

Mrs  Firebrace  left  the  room  to 
do  so  with  a  glance  at  her  prostrate 
brother  that  had  quite  as  much  of 
scorn  as  sympathy  in  its  composi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. TWO    YEARS    AFTER. 


We  drop  the  curtain  over  the 
tragedy  of  death,  disaster,  and  dis- 
grace that  has  fallen  upon  Earls- 
court,  and  only  raise  it  again  to 
afford  a  less  melancholy  glimpse  of 
some  personages  who  have  lived 
and  moved  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

It  is  late  in  a  summer  evening, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  German 
Ocean  comes  sweeping  over  the 
Dunes,  bringing  its  usual  pleasant 
salty  coolness  into  the  old  summer- 
house,  where  certain  love-passages 
between  George  Colpoys  and  Mary 
Donne  are  recorded  as  having 
taken  place,  and  round  which  the 
pigeons  fluttered  as  in  days  of 
yore.  Thither  had  strolled  Lord 
Earlsfield  and  the  member  for  the 
Borough  of  Earlsport  to  smoke 
their  after-dinner  cigars,  and  dis- 
cuss events  that  had  taken  place 
since  their  last  meeting. 

"  And  so  you  topped  the  poll 
by  a  thundering  majority,"  Lord 
Earlsfield  was  saying.  "  A  good 
three  hundred  more  than  the  high- 
est vote  I  ever  had.  Well,  I  am 
glad  the  Solicitor  -  General  was 
beaten.  The  brute  made  himself 
very  unpleasant  at  his  first  elec- 
tion, when  he  came  here  at  the 
time  I  went  to  the  Canals  and 
Docks  Department, — growled  that 


we  did  not  support  him,  but  how 
could  I  when  we  were  all  in  such 
a  mess  at  the  time  ? " 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  have  you  to 
thank  for  it,"  said  the  member.  "  If 
the  Earlscourt  influence  had  been 
thrown  on  the  other  side  I  would 
not  have  had  much  to  show." 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  mused  Lord 
Earlsfield  ;  "  but  it  was  Mary's 
idea  more  than  mine.  We  were 
at  Pisa  when  your  address  came 
out,  and  Mary  said,  '  You  must 
tell  them  you  cannot  oppose  Mr 
Brancepeth  as  a  candidate  con- 
nected with  the  family,  and  that 
while  you  remain  neutral  your 
sympathies  are  with  him.'  So  I 
wrote  Fossebraye,  and  he  did  the 
rest, — put  the  screw  I  fancy  pretty 
tightly  upon  our  people." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  swear  he 
did  n't, "  laughed  Brancepeth.  ' '  The 
'  Mercury  '  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  undue  influence,  and  they 
even  threatened  a  petition.  Some- 
times I  almost  wished  they  had 
brought  up  one,  for  I  have  not 
a  keen  taste  for  legislation." 

"  Beastliest  nuisance  imagin- 
able," put  in  the  member  of  the 
Upper  House.  "  Why  fellows  are 
fools  enough  to  do  it  is  what 
I  could  never  understand.  Poor 
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Earlsfield  had  the  idea  that  a  Col- 
poys  ought  to  sit  for  the  borough ; 
and  so,  as  the  victim  most  ready  to 
hand,  I  was  sacrificed." 

"  Well,  in  my  case,"  returned 
Brancepeth,  "  it  was  more  to  please 
my  father  than  my  own  ambition 
that  I  stood  at  all.  He  had  quite 
set  his  heart  upon  seeing  me  in 
Parliament,  and  gave  me  no  peace 
until  I  consented  to  come  forward. 
He  is  ageing  now  and  failing  a  good 
deal,  and  one  must  humour  him." 

"  Sharp  enough  at  business  yet, 
I  bet,"  put  in  Lord  Earlsfield. 
"  Gad  !  he  was  the  tightest  hand 
I  ever  tried  with  a  bill  in  my  hard- 
up  days.  And  yet  I  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
say  that,  when  I  recollect  how 
generously  both  you  and  he  be- 
haved about  poor  Dora's  money." 

"  Poor  Dora  !  "  said  Brancepeth, 
with  a  sigh,  as  a  shade  of  sadness 
came  over  his  face.  "  Of  course  we 
could  have  done  nothing  else.  The 
money  was  not  ours,  and  we  had 
not  a  shade  of  claim  to  it  either  in 
law  or  in  justice." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  George. 
"At  all  events  you  might  have 
bothered  and  given  us  trouble 
about  it,  which  would  have  em- 
bittered Earlsfield's  last  days.  It 
quite  revived  him  for  a  time  when 
he  heard  that  you  withdrew  all 
claim  to  Dorothy's  fortune.  The 
world  kept  hold  of  him  to  the  last, 
and  the  very  day  before  he  had  his 
last  stroke,  he  was  planning  the 
purchase  of  that  outlying  corner  of 
the  Elsedale  property  with  it,  and 
entailing  it  on  the  title." 

"You  disposed  of  it  in  a  more 
generous  manner." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  could  not  think  of 
taking  the  money.  Mary  said  al- 
ways it  had  been  the  cause  of 
Dora's  death,  and  would  bring  no 
luck  to  us  or  our  children.  And 
there  was  Jim  always  on  the  rocks, 
and  with  a  growing  family  too ;  so 


it  was  just  the  thing  to  set  him 
on  his  legs.  So  we  made  over 
the  money  to  him,  and  settled  him 
in  your  old  quarters,  the  Dunes 
House,  and  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  estates  while  we  were  abroad." 

"And  you  couldn't  have  a 
better  manager  than  Colonel  Col- 
poys.  He'll  double  your  rental  if 
he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun." 

"  I  believe  the  credit  is  due  more 
to  Mrs  Jim  than  to  him.  She 
rides  him  with  a  curb  now,  I  can 
tell  you.  Since  they  got  the  money 
she  has  put  such  a  screw  upon  him 
that  he  daren't  for  his  soul  back  a 
horse  even  for  a  fiver ;  and  Mrs  Jim 
would  as  soon  allow  him  to  handle 
a  dynamite  bomb  as  a  card.  A 
wonderful  woman  she  is.  Never 
knew  one  who  could  make  up  so 
good  a  book  upon  the  Derby." 

"She  comes  out  strong  from  a 
theological  point  of  view,"  laughed 
Brancepeth  ;  "  she  has  been  scent- 
ing unsound  doctrine  in  all  the 
pulpits  in  Earlsport.  She  assailed 
my  father-in-law,  Dr  Sparshott, 
for  habitual  non-attendance  at 
church,  and  was,  I  am  shocked  to 
say,  repelled  with  very  violent  if 
not  profane  language." 

"  Just  like  the  old  chap  !  How 
is  he  getting  along  ? " 

"  Well,  he  is  in  very  hot  water 
just  now,  A  deputation  of  the 
trustees  came  to  him  and  proposed 
that  he  should  retire  upon  half- 
salary.  The  doctor  was  sorting 
fossils  at  the  time,  and  I  am  told 
that  they  were  speedily  converted 
into  missiles,  and  that  the  deputa- 
tion had  to  run  for  it  all  the  way 
down  the  staircase,  the  stones  fly- 
ing about  their  heads." 

"  Good  old  chap  ! "  murmured 
George,  softly.  "  I  have  been 
peppered  by  the  beggars  myself 
upon  the  hustings." 

"And  so  I  suppose  you  will 
settle  down  here  for  good  *? "  asked 
Brancepeth. 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  go  to  town  for  the  season.  I 
must  show  my  wife  as  Lady  Earls- 
field,  and  Mary  is  fussing  about 
my  attending  the  House.  An 
awful  bore,  but  I  suppose  she  will 
have  her  way.  It  is  all  so  new 
to  you  yet,  that  I  don't  suppose 
you  realise  the  small  modicum  of 
personal  freedom  that  is  allowed 
to  married  men  in  the  present  age. 
By  the  way,  your  marriage  came 
off  much  more  quickly  than  we 
had  expected.  Mr  Fossebraye 
wrote  to  Mary  when  we  were  in 
Italy  that  the  lady  was  as  obdur- 
ate as  nails,  and  that  you  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  suicide." 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that," 
laughed  Brancepeth,  "  but  I  ad- 
mit there  were  difficulties.  I 
think  my  father  more  than  my- 
self deserves  credit  for  arranging 
matters.  He  went  to  Cloete  and 
talked  to  her.  What  arguments 
he  used  I  never  inquired,  but  the 
result  was  that  I  was  allowed  to 
plead  my  own  cause,  and  the  rest 
came  naturally  enough." 

u  Of  course  it  would,"  said 
George ;  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Lord 
Earlsfield,  to  say  so,"  said  Brance- 
peth, gratefully  ;  "  many  men 
would  have  been  less  tolerant  in 
your  position." 

"No,  no,"  said  my  lord;  "no 
one  should  be  married  to  dead 
clay.  Poor  Dora !  If  she  had 
lived  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
made  her  happy.  And  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  should  seek  to 
blot  out  the  memory  of  that  ter- 
rible time.  When  I  returned  to 
Earlscourt  the  other  day  the  whole 
thing  came  back  to  me  as  fresh  as 
ever,  though  it  is  now  two  years 
ago.  Harold  dying  a  raving 
maniac;  poor  Earlsfield  sinking 
every  day  nearer  the  grave,  cling- 


ing to  Mary  like  a  child,  and  yet 
querulously  blaming  her  for  the 
ruin  of  all  his  plans,  and  as  the 
cause  of  everything  that  had  oc- 
curred; grasping  at  everything 
until  the  last  breath,  and  only 
regretting  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  everything  as  he  had 
wished.  And  then  the  annoyance 
of  the  newspapers,  with  their 
'  Earlscourt  Tragedy ' ;  the  police 
hunting  after  Harold  until  he  was 
actually  dead.  It  all  came  back 
upon  me  with  full  force,  and  had 
I  not  heard  the  laughing  of  Mary 
and  the  child  as  they  played  on 
the  lawn,  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
have  fled  from  the  house  as  a 
place  accursed.  But  one  gets 
over  these  feelings,"  his  lordship 
concluded  philosophically,  as  he 
relit  his  cigar,  which  had  gone 
out  while  he  was  talking. 

"  Lucky  it  is  so,"  said  Brance- 
peth, "  and  here  come  the  ladies  ; " 
and  down  the  laurel  path  came 
two  fair  dames,  of  the  brightest 
and  stateliest  type  of  English 
womanhood.  We  know  them  al- 
ready, and  the  pigeons,  too,  know 
Lady  Earlsfield  as  well  as  they 
did  Mary  Donne ;  for  late  as  it  is, 
they  rouse  up  from  their  perches, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  least  sleepily 
inclined  dart  down  on  the  path 
before  her.  We  know  Cloete 
Sparshott  too ;  for  though  we  rec- 
ognise in  her  a  dignity  and  repose 
lightened  by  the  indescribable 
radiance  of  newly  made  wife-hood, 
she  is  beauteous  as  the  maiden 
we  have  met  with  in  her  darker 
days.  There  is  a  soft,  contented 
melody  in  her  voice,  breathing  of 
assured  repose,  as  she  says  to  her 
husband,  "Come,  Stephen,  it  is 
time  we  walked  back  to  Earlsport. 
We  must  not  keep  Mr  Brancepeth 
up,  and  you  know  he  will  not  go 
to  bed  until  I  return." 
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SOME  few  months  ago,  in  a  cup- 
board devoted  to  old  books  and 
papers  of  accounts,  I  found  three 
fat  note-books  of  my  ancestor,  Sir 
Henry  Northcote,  who  lived  be- 
tween the  years  1655  and  1730. 

At  the  first  moment  the  dis- 
covery delighted  me,  for  a  tradi- 
tion has  always  existed  in  our 
family  that  Sir  Henry  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  literary  tastes,  who  had 
left  MSS.  behind  him,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  must  have  perished. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  stumbled 
upon  a  treasure ;  but  though  to  a 
certain  extent  disappointed,  some 
interest  may  attach  to  the  gen- 
uine thoughts  of  an  intelligent 
man,  who  lived  in  times  so  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  I  may  add 
that  all  the  notes  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  Sir  Henry's  later 
years,  when  his  experience  of  life 
was  full,  and  his  judgment  calm 
and  settled. 

Of  the  author  himself  there  is 
not  very  much  to  say.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Sir  John  North- 
cote,  who  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
great  civil  war.  Sir  John,  like 
most  other  country  gentlemen,  was 
ultimately  horrified  at  the  results 
that  followed  the  victory  of  his 
party;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  in  his  old  age  he  might  speak 
much  to  his  grandchildren  of  the 
right  divine  of  monarchs  and  the 
sin  of  rebellion.  Such  ideas  were, 
at  all  events,  strongly  held  by  Sir 
Henry,  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  they  were  impressed  upon 
him  even  in  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

They  were  not  likely  to  be  weak- 
ened by  Eton  and  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  his  education,  which 
he  completed  by  becoming  a  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College  and  a  Doctor 


of  Medicine.  He  did  not  succeed 
to  the  title  and  estates  until  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir 
Francis,  in  1709.  After  his  suc- 
cession it  is  probable  that  he  lived 
in  great  retirement.  For  public 
life  he  seems  to  have  had  no  taste, 
though  his  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Sidney  Godolphin.  He  died  in 
1730,  and  a  monument,  with  a 
magniloquent  epitaph,  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Tawstock  Church, 
not  far  from  Barnstaple. 

With  this  introduction  I  may 
turn  to  the  notes  themselves. 
They  do  not  lead  one  to  imagine 
that  Sir  Henry  was  a  man  of 
genius.  They  rather  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  well-read  man,  with 
a  very  strong  sense  of  duty. 

Sir  Henry  was  an  earnest  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  large  number  of  his  reflections 
are  concerned  with  the  religious 
questions  of  his  time.  The  affec- 
tion which  he  felt  for  his  own 
Church  is  thus  shown  : — 

"  If  the  Eeligion  we  profess  is  so 
Reasonable,  and  we  are  Members  of  so 
Pure  and  Holy  a  Church,  how  Great 
will  our  Condemnation  be  if  our  Lives 
are  not  Answerable  to  our  Profession, 
for  every  Sin  which  we  commit  is  a 
Reproach  to  our  Reason  and  a  Scandal 
cast  upon  the  best  Church  in  the 
World,"  &c. 

"  A  Church  so  admired  by  the 
more  imperfect  Reformations  of  some 
Neighbouring  Countries,  that,  Not- 
withstanding the  Value  and  Esteem 
which  Men  generally  Set  upon  that 
Usage,  which  Education  and  Custom 
has  Endeared  to  them,  yet  many  of 
them  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 
'tis  the  best  Reformed,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  Original  Pattern  of 
Primitive  Purity,  and  has  the  most 
Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitution 
of  any  in  the  World." 

In  these  quotations  I  follow  Sir 
Henry  in  his  use  of  capital  letters, 
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but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I 
omit  all  contractions. 

Of  the  Romish  Church,  as  he 
calls  it,  Sir  Henry  says  little.  He 
regarded  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
man  to  the  "  Divine  Attribute  of 
Infallibility  as  so  absurd  as  to  de- 
feat itself ; "  and  he  quotes,  but 
perhaps  incorrectly,  from  the  his- 
torian Mariana  the  ensuing  opin- 
ions : — 

"  Beyond  all  are  those  Traitorous 
Positions  of  Mariana  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  affirms  that  'tis  not  only 
lawful  to  kill  a  King  upon  the  Pope's 
Sentence,  but  also  upon  the  Verdict  of 
a  few  Learned  Doctors,  and  discours- 
ing pro  and  con  of  the  most  convenient 
way  of  doing  it,  at  last  determines 
Poisoning  to  be  the  most  Orthodox 
and  Catholick." 

About  Dissenters  Sir  Henry 
writes  frequently,  but  seldom  with 
any  favour.  Were  they  not  guilty 
of  the  death  of  the  "  Royal 
Martyr "  1  There  is  one  passage 
in  which  he  observes — 

"Our  Modern  ones  [i.e.,  Dissenters] 
are  apt  to  complain  and  think  it  hard 
usage  to  be  reproached  now  after 
Sixty  Years  for  overturning  the  State, 
for  the  Murder  of  the  Best  of  Kings, 
and  the  indignity  of  a  Usurpation." 

But  his  general  views  may  be 
best  gathered  from  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion : — 

"The  Act  of  Toleration  does  allow 
the  Dissenters  in  the  Exercise  of  their 
Religion,  and  the  Enjoyment  of  their 
Lives  and  Fortunes,  but  the  Legisla- 
tors cannot  be  thought  by  that  Act 
to  have  Tied  up  their  own  Hands,  as 
for  ever  to  have  disabled  themselves 
by  any  Subsequent  Laws  from  re- 
straining the  Encroaching  abuse  of 
the  Toleration  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  that  granted  it ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  this  Act  should  entitle 
the  Dissenters  to  all  the  Privileges 
those  enjoy  who  obey  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity ;  or  that  the  excluding  the 
Dissenters  from  those  Privileges  is  a 
Penalty  or  inconsistent  with  their 


liberty  of  choosing  and  professing 
their  own  Religion.  Doubtless  Pre- 
judice and  Interest  can  never  so  much 
Blind  and  Infatuate  these  men  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  Seeing  the 
Vast  difference  betwixt  Protection 
and  Privilege, .  Impunity  and  Re- 
ward." 

For  Rationalists,  whether  Church- 
men or  otherwise,  Sir  Henry  had 
no  respect  or  sympathy. 

"  That  which  makes  the  Clergy 
Glorious,"  he  writes,  "  is  to  be  know- 
ing in  their  Profession,  Unspotted 
in  their  Lives,  active  and  laborious 
in  their  Charge,  bold  and  resolute 
in  opposing  Seducers,  Such  as  the 
Modern  Atheists,  Deists,  Whiston, 
Toland,  Tindal,  Clark,  and  the  vile 
Latitudinarians  and  their  Captain 
Hoadley,  and  the  other  Freethinkers 
of  this  Wicked  Age." 

But  Sir  Henry  was  particular 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  such 
opposition  was  to  be  conducted. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  recog- 
nise that  satire  was  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  of  Swift  he  speaks  in 
a  manner  that  rejoices  the  heart 
of  his  descendant.  Queen  Anne 
must  have  had  one  sincere  ad- 
mirer when  she  refused  to  pro- 
mote the  subject  of  this  passage: — 

"  Had  the  Vile  Author  of  the  '  Tale 
of  a  Tub'  published  his  Book  in  a 
Pagan  or  Popish  Nation,  who  are 
justly  impatient  of  all  indignity  of- 
fered to  the  Established  Religion  of 
their  Country,  he  would  have  received 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But 
the  Fate  of  this  Impious  Buffoon  is 
very  different,  for  in  a  Protestant 
Kingdom,  zealous  of  their  Civil  and 
Religious  Immunities,  he  has  not  only 
escaped  Affronts,  and  the  effects  of 
Publick  Resentment,  but  has  been 
patronised  by  Persons  of  Great  Figure 
and  all  Denominations.  All  Sides 
have  Shewn  this  Derider  of  all  Relig- 
ion the  utmost  Respect  and  Favour." 

The  Church  of  England,  as  we 
have  seen,  appeared  to  Sir  Henry 
to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  perfect 
in  system  and  theory.  But  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  evils  which  in 
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practice  existed  within  the  fold. 
Here  is  rather  a  quaint  criti- 
cism : — 

"  Fashion  is  indeed  a  Powerful  Mis- 
tress, and  by  her  Single  Authority 
has  so  far  degraded  the  Old  English 
Carving  Method,  and  Use  of  Solids 
in  Discourse  and  Writing,  that  our 
Modern  Clergie  themselves  have 
Changed,  many  of  'em  at  least,  their 
Manner  of  Distributing  to  us  their 
Spiritual  Food.  They  have  quitted 
their  Substantial  Service,  and  Uni- 
form Division  into  Parts,  and  in  Order 
to  become  Fashionable,  they  have 
run  into  the  more  Savoury  Way  of 
Learned  Eagout  and  Medley.  'Tis 
the  Unbred  Eustic  Preacher  alone, 
who  presents  his  Clownish  Audience 
with  a  DivisaLle  Discourse. 

"The  Elegant  Court  Divine  ex- 
horts in  Miscellany,  and  is  ashamed 
to  bring  in  his  twos  and  threes  be- 
fore a  Modish  Assembly." 

In  another  place  Sir  Henry  de- 
plores the  factions  into  which  the 
Church  was  divided,  and  speaks  of 
"  Sacheveral  and  Hoadley  as  the 
Scylla  and  Charibdis  which  we 
should  avoid."  Again  he  says  : — 

'"Tis  the  Shame  of  our  Nation  that 
the  Priesthood  has  been  undervalued 
by  too  many  of  late  among  us  :  and 
'tis  Notoriously  apparent  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  those  Parents  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  dedicate  the  most  unfit 
Person  among  all  their  Children  to 
the  Service  of  the  Church,  and  if  any 
one  by  the  Weakness  either  of  his 
Parts  or  Person  be  disabled  from 
other  Employments  they  think  him 
good  enough  for  the  Service  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  that  though  he  had 
not  Wit  enough  to  Manage  a  Plough, 
yet  he  will  prove  a  Worthy  Labourer 
in  the  Vineyard." 

The  last  extract  of  a  religious 
character  that  I  will  quote  is  on 
superstition  : — 

"Superstition  is  the  Stretching  of 
Eeligious  Duties  beyond  the  Decrees 
of  God  and  the  Laws  of  Nature ; 
and  Teaching  for  Doctrine  the  Com- 
mandments of  Men.  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  said  our  Mother  Eve,  when  God 
himself  said  no  such  thing.  He  only 


said  Taste  not,  but  Touch  not  was  an 
addition  of  her  own,  and  the  Divel 
made  his  Advantage  of  it :  for  when 
she  found  it  did  her  no  hurt  to  Touch 
the  Fruit,  he  easily  persuaded  her  to 
taste  it  too  ;  and  to  this  Superstition 
of  hers  all  Mankind  owe  their  ruin  : 
and  it  has  been  a  common  misfortune 
ever  since  for  men  to  fall  like  her, 
from  too  strict  a  sense  of  Eeligion,  to 
no  Eeligion  at  all." 

In  his  general  views  of  mankind 
Sir  Henry  strikes  one  as  a  pes- 
simist. He  did  not  think  well 
either  of  courtiers,  lawyers,  or 
even  doctors,  though  he  himself 
belonged  to  the  medical  profession. 
As  to  courtiers,  which  was  the 
name  he  generally  used  for  states- 
men or  politicians,  he  observes  : — 

"  What  Devils  would  our  Present 
Set  of  Whigs  and  Tories  make  of 
each  other  if  the  Transactions  of  the 
Times  were  to  be  handed  down  to 
Posterity  by  a  warm  hearty  man  of 
either  side  !  If  I  could  be  at  all  con- 
cerned what  future  times  would  think 
of  the  Present,  I  should  rather  chuse 
to  have  the  Age  I  live  in  looked  upon 
as  a  Blank,  in  which  Nothing  Memor- 
able was  done,  than  that  we  should 
appear  to  be  so  Monstrously,  so  Blind- 
ly, so  Wickedly  infatuated  and  dis- 
tracted by  Parties  and  Divisions  as 
we  really  are.  Were  it  possible  that 
the  Eecords  of  the  '  Flying  Post '  and 
the  'Examiner'  could  live  200  years, 
with  what  Perplexities  and  Diffi- 
culties must  they  embarrass  a  young 
Historian,  as  by  Turns  he  consulted 
them  for  the  Characters  of  his  great 
forefathers  ! " 

The  two  hundred  years  have 
nearly  passed  by,  but  the  his- 
torians still  conceal  their  embar- 
rassments. Again : — 

"  How  many  Instances  have  we  of 
Courtiers  who  Sit  at  the  Helm  as  to 
the  Weakness  in  their  Opinions  of 
Future  Events  !  The  Destiny  of 
Nations  and  Kingdoms  are.  in  their 
Hands,  while  their  own  depends  upon 
the  Caprices  and  Visions  of  an  As- 
trologer." 

We  come  next  to  the  lawyers, 
with  whose  affairs  astrologers  also 
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seem    to    have    concerned    them- 
selves : — 

"  I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of 
Satyr  against  Lawyers  than  that  of 
Astrologers,  when  they  pretend  by 
Rules  of  Art  to  tell  when  a  Suit  shall 
end,  and  whether  to  the  Advantage 
of  the  Plaintiff  or  Defendent,  thus 
making  the  matter  depend  entirely 
upon  the  Influence  of  the  Stars,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  cause." 

Sir  Henry  must,  I  think,  have 
had  some  unpleasant  experiences 
in  the  law  courts.  There  is  a 
touch  of  feeling  in  his  words : — 

"  They  never  conclude  the  Suit  till 
the  Parties  have  no  more  money  to 
continue  it,  and  when  the  Cause  is 
determined,  there  remains  nothing  to 
those  concerned  in  the  Suit  but  an 
heap  of  Confounded  Papers,  full  of  a 
kind  of  Magical  Terms  which  nobody 
can  understand." 

On  attorneys  he  reaches  the 
heights  of  invective  : — 

"  Impunity  encourages  our  Modern 
Attorneys  to  cheat  their  deluded 
Clients,  and  independent  Arrogance 
protects  them  in  it.  They  are  Nature's 
Outcasts,  and  the  black  Infesters  of 
Justice  and  Common  Honesty." 

To  the  subject  of  health  and 
doctors  Sir  Henry  naturally  makes 
many  allusions.  In  his  opinion — 

"  The  common  Engredients  of 
Health  are  little  Care,  Simplicity  of 
Diet,  rather  fruits  and  plants  than 
flesh  ;  and  water,  which  preserves  the 
radical  Moisture,  without  too  much 
encreasing  the  radical  Heat,  whereas 
Sickness,  Decay,  and  Death  proceed 
commonly  from  the  one  preying  upon 
the  other,  and  at  length  wholly  ex- 
tinguishing it." 

He  gives  the  following  advice 
to  a  young  physician  anxious  to 
succeed  in  his  profession : — 

"Rather  than  spend  your  Time 
before  the  Squalid  beds  of  poor  Pa- 
tients, and  bear  with  the  unsavory 
Smells  of  a  Crowded  Hospital,  shew 
yourself  a  Scholar.  Write  a  Poem, 


either  a  good  one  or  a  large  one, 
compose  a  Latin  Oration,  or  trans- 
late one  out  of  that  Language  with 
your  name  to  it ;  or  if  you  can  chatt, 
or  be  a  good  companion,  you  may 
drink  yourself  into  Practice." 

After  this  flight  into  sarcasm 
we  find  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

"  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
Notional  Philosophy,  and  the  many 
fine  Systems  that  have  been  built 
upon  it,  has  been  of  any  great  use  in 
Physick,  since  we  visibly  see  that 
Hypocrates's  Practice  was  mostly 
built  upon  Observation,  nor  did  he 
know  anything  of  the  Thoracic  Duct, 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  &c.,  &c., 
and  yet  few  can  say  that  any  since 
his  time  have  had  more  or  so  much  true 
Knowledge  and  good  Success  in  the 
Practice  of  Physick  as  he  had.  How 
falacious  and  unhappy  in  their  Prac- 
tice have  we  found  these  Systematic 
Gentlemen  ! — such  as  Bellini,  Willis, 
and  Vanhelmont ! " 

Sir  Henry  strongly  condemns 
the  "Wicked  Modern  Practice  of 
inoculating  for  Small  Pox ; "  and 
also  makes  the  rather  appalling 
statement  that  "  most  People 
think  the  only  Remedy  for  Glut- 
tony is  Drunkenness."  At  one 
moment  of  despair  he  declares 
that,  owing  to  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  disputes  of  the 
"  learned  Professors,"  the  "  art  of 
Physick  is  no  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  that  of  Astrology ; " 
but  he  ultimately  concludes  "  that 
no  Science  in  the  Republick  of 
Learning  is  more  beneficial  to 
Mankind  than  the  noble  healing 
Faculty,  and  yet  none  is  so  hor- 
ribly and  shamefully  invaded  by 
ignorant  Pretenders." 

Soldiers,  it  appears,  as  in  all 
ages,  were  the  objects  of  jealousy. 
This  is  what  is  said  of  them  : — 

"  They  are  the  bane  of  all  Country 
Gentlewomen.  Their  fine  Words  and 
their  fine  Clothes  bear  down  all  be- 
fore them.  They  don't  go  to  Church 
out  of  Devotion ;  they  only  Mind 
ogling  of  the  Madams.  They  single 
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out  one  that  is  best  to  their  Fancy  ; 
their  Eogue  of  a  Landlord  gives  'em 
at  their  first  Coming  the  History  of 
all  the  People  in  the  Parish,  and  then 
to  work  they  go — Shave  and  powder, 
and  on  goes  the  blew  or  the  Scarlet 
Coat  every  day.  Cards  and  Balls  are 
nothing  to  them.  They'l  squander 
away  their  month's  pay  in  one  night, 
when  they  had  better  by  half  be  in 
their  Beds  forcasting  'how  to  pay 
their  honest  Debts.  A  Flute,  a 
Violin,  a  Pair  of  Dancing-Pumps,  a 
Common  -  Place  Book  with  Love's 
Speeches  and  idle  Jests,  3  Clean 
Cravats,  and  two  Holland  Shirts,  is 
their  Whole  Estate." 

A  beau  is  described  as  "  all  day 
long  making  Love  to  its  dear 
Carkas  and  Sweeter  Cloths;" 
while  the  country  squire  "  wearies 
you  in  the  Morning  with  his  Sport, 
in  the  Afternoon  with  the  noisie 
Repetition  and  Drink,  and  the 
whole  Day  with  Fatigue  and  Con- 
fusion." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  general 
condemnation,  persons  engaged  in 
business  always  escape,  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  act  with 
honesty.  Sir  Henry  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  value  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

In  his  sentiments  as  to  woman- 
kind the  Oxford  Don  agreed  with 
the  Scotch  Antiquary. 

"That  which  made  Plato  doubt 
under  what  Genus  to  rank  Women, 
whether  among  the  Brutes  or  rational 
Creatures,  was  only  meant  to  denote 
the  extream  Stupidness  and  folly  of 
the  Sex  :  a  Sex  so  unalterably  simple 
that  for  any  of  them  to  thrust  for- 
ward and  reach  at  the  name  of  Wise 
is  but  to  make  themselves  the  more 
remarkable  Fools  ;  such  an  Endeav- 
our being  but  a  Swimming  against 
the  Sk."°am,  nay,  a  Turning  of  the 
Course  of  Nature,  the  bare  attempt- 
ing whereof  is  as  extravagant  as  the 
effecting  of  it  is  impossible,  for  an 
Ape  will  be  an  Ape,  tho'  clad  in 
Purple." 

Nevertheless,  Monkbarns  soften- 
ed in  the  presence  of  Miss  Isa- 


bella Wardour,  and  Sir  Henry 
had  his  weaker  moments.  In  one 
of  them  he  confesses  that  "  men 
may  say  what  they  please,  but  'tis 
less  impossible  to  find  in  a  Woman 
the  Strongest  and  Soundest  Rea- 
son of  Men,  than  to  find  in  a  Man 
the  natural  Charms  of  a  Woman." 
This  latter  passage  was  probably 
composed  after  Sir  Henry's  mar- 
riage. In  vain  did  he  write  :  "  'Tis 
a  piece  of  folly  to  marry.  We 
have  much  ado  to  govern  ourselves 
Why,  then,  should  we  undertake 
to  govern  what  is  most  ungovern- 
able !  "  Less  fortunate  than  Mr 
Oldbuck,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
retain  his  liberty.  He  was  married, 
and  many  of  his  convictions  were 
doubtless  uprooted. 

It  must  have  been  in  his  ear- 
lier days  that,  in  comparing  the 
characters  and  characteristics  of 
different  nationalities,  he  boasts 
that  England  possesses  "  the  finest 
Horses,  the  stoutest  Cocks,  and 
the  handsomest  Women  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth."  He  gives 
some  curious  descriptions  of  the 
Hollanders,  Muscovites,  and  the 
Polanders  : — 

"  The  Hollanders  feed  most  upon 
Herbs,  Eoots,  and  Milk,  and  by  that 
Means  their  Vigor  is  not  answerable 
to  the  bulk  of  their  Bodies  :  while 
our  Seamen  will  feed  well,  they  are 
satisfied  with  a  small  Matter,  and 
have  but  five  or  six  Men  aboard  in 
some  Merchant  Ships,  whilst  we 
have  nine  or  ten  in  those  of  the  same 
Eate,  whereby  Charges  being  saved, 
they  are  able  to  afford  Wares  at  a 
Cheaper  Eate,  though  without  Loss 
to  them,  whereby  they  will  tire  out 
Merchants  of  other  Nations. 

"  The  Muscovite  is  just  such  a  man 
as  Plato  describes,  being  an  Animal 
with  two  feet,  without  feathers,  who 
wants  nothing  to  make  him  a  Man 
but  Eeason  and  Neatness. 

"  The  Polanders  are  naturally  so 
desirous  of  Money  that  they  are  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  any  terms  to  procure 
it,  but  those  that  know  their  Temper 
will  never  give  them  more  than  they 
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intend  to  lose  ;  for  'tis  not  their  Cus- 
tom to  pay  their  Debts,  nor  so  much 
as  to  return  a  Civil  Answer  to  their 
Creditors.  After  all,  they  don't  de- 
sire to  purchase  Lands  with  their 
Money,  or  to  build  fine  Houses,  but 
only  to  buy  Stuffs,  Silks,  Furs,  fine 
Horses  and  Arms,  and,  above  all, 
good  Hungarian  Wine." 

The  condition  of  France  was 
evil:  — 

"France  is  now  swarming  with 
Poor,  and  Idleness  thought  essential 
to  gentile  Blood.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  King  gets  Armies  as  soon  as  the 
Drum  beats. 

"  Tis  not  possible  that  the  Despotic 
King  should  want  supplies  when 
such  large  Territories  lie  at  his  Mercy, 
where  the  Peasant  sows  and  reaps, 
the  Tradesman  toiles  and  moiles,  the 
Mechanick  forges  and  hammers,  the 
Merchant  plows  the  Seas  in  quest  of 
distant  Traffick,  all  for  the  Benefit  of 
one  Single  Person,  while  his  Slavish 
Subjects  cannot  call  one  Doit  their 
own." 

That  in  Sir  Henry's  eyes  the 
King  of  France  was  the  greatest 
personage  in  the  world  may  be 
guessed  from  this  translation  of 
Malherbe's  verse : — 

"  The  Beggar  in  Straw 

Keeps  the  General  Law, 
And  when  Death  gives  the  Word  must 

advance, 

And  the  Guards  that  each  Hour 
Take  their  Place  at  the  Louvre 
Can't  defend   the   Great  Monarchs   of 
France." 

Sir  Henry  was  not  at  all  averse 
to  dropping  into  poetry.  I  will 
quote  an  Epigram,  as  he  terms  it, 
containing  an  allusion  to  the  Pre- 
tender, and  a  Prophecy  on  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  that  some  may 
understand  them  better  than  I  do 
myself. 

"  EPIGRAM — Aminadab  to  Friend  Mary 
on  the  Tenth  of  June  1723. 

Why  dost  thou  in  such  Postures 
squeeze  thy  Face, 

Make  strange  wry  Mouths  with  sancti- 
fied Grimace  ? 


Do  thy   White   Roses  wither  in  their 

Bloom 
Because  Poor  Perkin  cannot  come  from 

Rome? 

It  may  be  so,  for  by  the  inward  Light 
He  must  pray  on  who  ne're  intends  to 

fight, 
His   Courage,    like   his   plots,  can    no 

true  Briton  fright." 

"  A  PROPHECY. 

Great  City  built  by  Good  King  Lud, 
Which  long  hast  free  and  welthy  stood, 
No  King  thy  freedom  shall  impair, 
Nor  haughty  Prelate,  nor  Lord  Mayor  : 
But  when  for  Reeves  by  publick  Voice 
A  Priest  and  Infant  are  thy  choice, 
Beware,  0  then  beware,  fair  Town, 
Or  by  those  Dolts  thou'lt  be  undone  ; 
For  decked  with   Chains,    and   Swoln 

with  Pride, 

Their  Whittled  Hobbies  got  astride, 
O're  all  thy  Franchises  they'l  ride. 
Numbers  will  be  of  use  no  more, 
And  two  and  two  shall  not  make  Four." 

The  great  sights  of  London  are 
also  described  in  rhyme. 
' '  Seven  Hills  there  were  in  Rome,  and 

so  there  be 
Seven  Sights  in  New   Troy  crave  our 

Memory — 
Tombs,  Guildhall  Gyants,  Stage-Plays, 

Bedlam  poor, 
Ostrich,    Bear   Garden,    Lyons  in   the 

Tower." 

Of  literature  Sir  Henry  often 
speaks.  There  were  few,  he  con- 
sidered, in  his  own  "warlike, 
illiterate  age,"  that  understood  the 
"  true  Beauties  of  Poetry."  It  is 
strange  enough  to  see  the  times  of 
Queen  Anne  thus  written  down  as 
"  illiterate,"  but  we  may  be  more 
disposed  to  agree  as  to  the  asserted 
lack  of  appreciation  of  true  poetry. 
Cowley  and  "Driden"  are  stated 
to  be  the  poets  chiefly  read  by 
Oxonians ;  while  the  Poets-Laure- 
ate are  severely  handled  : — 

"  When  I  read  the  Birth-Day  Songs 
of  our  English  Laureats  I  see  the 
poorness  of  the  Salary  through  the 
Slightness  of  their  Sentiments." 

"  Paradise  Lost "  receives  some 
rather  unwilling  praise. 

we  are  told,  "  for  one  of 
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the  best  pieces  of  Poetry  that  ever  was 
seen  in  English,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin  Verse  in  1690,  and  pub- 
lished by  William  Hog,  a  Scotchman." 

Shakespeare  is  mentioned  once 
only,  and  then  in  the  company 
of  other  great  men : — 

"  Some  of  the  wisest,  most  ingeni- 
ous, and  politick  Men  we  have  not 
found  to  be  the  most  deeply  learned, 
or  Masters  of  the  Universal  Know- 
ledge so  much  valued  among  us.  Not 
to  name  the  more  ancient,  or  those 
of  the  more  remote  climates,  let  us 
but  consider  Lewis  the  14th,  Maza- 
rine, Colbert,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Duke 
of  Rothes,  Treasurer  Godolphin, 
Shakespear,  Johnson,  Butler,  Dave- 
nant." 

Few  writers  of  prose  are  named  ; 
but  Defoe  is  condemned  as  a 
"  libeller  "  together  with  Tutchin, 
just  as  they  are  coupled  together 
in  the  "  Dunciad  "  : — 

"They  meddle  with  State  affairs, 
they  daily  employ  the  Press,  crowd 
the  Coffee-Houses,  and  give  ignorant 
Persons  a  Wrong  Notion  of  Things." 

Stage-plays,  though  much  im- 
proved, were  still  very  objection- 
able, and  a  censorship,  such  as 
now  exists,  is  suggested  by  Sir 
Henry  as  a  remedy. 

Some  "Remarkable Occurrences" 
are  recorded  in  the  note -books. 
There  is  an  account  of  "two 
Savages  from  Greenland  lately 
presented  with  one  of  their  Canoes 
to  the  King  of  Denmark.  They 
are  great  Lovers  of  Music,  and 
drink  Abundance  of  Trein  Oyl, 
but  abhor  Wine  and  Brandy.  The 
canoe  is  so  contrived  that  they 
can  row  it  with  one  Oar  as  fast 
as  our  Boats  go  with  Ten." 
Then  we  get  a  notice  of  the  late 
earthquake,  which  was  not  "inar- 
ticulate, when  in  giving  all  Eng- 
land a  Shake,  and  in  Flanders 
overturning  King  William's  Tent, 
it  foretold  the  death  of  his  Queen." 
Less  remarkable,  because  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  admirable 
sense  and  good  conduct  always 


displayed  by  the  county,  is  the 
fact  that  in  1647  Devonshire 
"petitioned  the  House  against 
the  undue  Election  of  Burgesses 
who  are  strong  in  Wine  and  weak 
in  Wisdom."  There  are,  indeed, 
many  complaints  of  the  love  of 
drinking  :  "  'Tis  on  no  other  Prin- 
cipal that  they  are  for  the  Pre- 
tender but  in  hopes  att  his  Return 
to  be  glutted  with  French  wine." 
This  is  a  sneer  addressed  to  large 
numbers  of  country  gentlemen. 

Sir  Henry  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  existing  manners,  but  we 
get  occasional  glimpses.  He  tells 
us  that  to  avoid  talking  like  a 
clown  it  was  necessary  to  know 
well  the  terms  of  heraldry,  hawk- 
ing, and  hunting ;  and  that  any 
one  who  did  not  understand  and 
speak  French  could  hardly  pass 
for  a  well-bred  man.  He  scoffs 
at  those  who  object  to  sit  down 
"13  att  a  Table."  He  informs 
us  that  puns  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  are  confined 
to  the  "  Nurseries  of  youth,  as  the 
chief  Entertainment  of  Pedants 
and  their  Pupils."  Scurrilous 
jesting  was  very  prevalent,  and 
is  of  course  denounced.  To  point 
out  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  wick- 
edness, Sir  Henry  quotes  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  "  lost  his 
Head,  as  'tis  thought,  by  telling 
Queen  Elizabeth  she  was  as  crooked 
in  Mind  as  in  Body." 

My  last  extract  relates  to  Mar- 
riage. Mothers  seem  to  have  been 
anxious  about  their  daughters,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  still,  and  to 
have  often  fallen  victims  to  fraud- 
ulent adventurers : — 

"  Tricking  Weddings  nowadays  are 
no  great  novelty,  for  Mamma  is  so 
complaisant  to  every  Coxcomb  that 
pretends  a  Kindness  to  Miss,  that  she 
sends  her  into  the  World  upon  the 
safe  Assertions  of  an  insinuating  old 
Gubb." 

What  a  "  Gubb "  may  be  I  do 
not  know.  IDDESLEIGH. 
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PAULAS     CAPRICE. 


A     FRAGMENT     OF     A     LIFE. 


IN  a  provincial  town  of  Upper 
Austria  there  lived  not  long  ago  a 
small  grizzled  and  wizened  skele- 
ton of  a  man  about  whom  some 
preposterous  stories  were  told. 
Herr  Stein  occupied  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Government  service, 
and  yet,  after  having  been  five 
years  in  the  place,  he  was  still  a 
stranger  there.  He  lived  the  life 
of  a  snail,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
built  around  him  a  shell  of  re- 
serve, behind  which  the  most  dis- 
tant question  concerning  his  early 
years  caused  him  to  retire  pre- 
cipitately. Various  experiments 
had  proved  that  he  was  hopelessly 
insensible  to  female  charms.  It 
was  not  even  distinctly  known 
whether  he  was  a  bachelor  or  a 
widower,  though  in  general  the 
latter  belief  was  held ;  and  in  fact 
it.  was  with  this  problematical 
married  life  that  all  the  stories 
aforementioned  were  connected. 
One  tale  said  that  he  had  killed  his 
wife  ;  another  said  that  his  wife  had 
tried  to  kill  him,  and  had  jumped 
into  the  Danube  on  the  failure  of 
her  project;  a  third  story  would 
have  it,  in  the  teeth  of  all  pro- 
bability, that  in  his  early  youth 
he  had  robbed  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
Vienna,  and  had  somehow  escaped 
the  police.  There  also  existed 
a  report  that  forty  years  ago  he 
had  been  nicknamed  "  der  Heine 
Knodel "  (the  little  dumpling), 
from  which  it  was  argued  that  he 
must  then  have  been  plump — from 
which  again  it  was  argued  that  he 
must  have  gone  through  some  try- 
ing experiences,  for — as  a  Teller- 
heim  philosopher  justly  observed 
— "  there  is  nothing  that  eats  flesh 
like  grief  and  mountain-climbing." 


Herr  Stein  was  a  hard  man  to 
his  subordinates,  but  no  less  hard 
upon  himself.  The  drudgery  of 
daily  work  was  the  only  thing  for 
which  this  mingled  pedant  and 
martinet  seemed  to  live.  His  days 
as  well  as  his  demeanour  were 
as  nicely  regulated  as  clockwork. 
Tellerheim  could  remember  one 
occasion  only  on  which  the  clock- 
work had  got  out  of  order.  This 
had  been  when  Dr  Bohn  had 
brought  back  from  Vienna  a  pair 
of  diamond  ear-rings  for  his  wife's 
birthday  —  paste  diamonds,  of 
course,  for  the  medical  practice  of 
Tellerheim  was  not  such  as  a  for- 
tune could  be  made  on — but  never- 
theless brilliant  enough  to  dazzle 
Frau  Bohn's  unexacting  eyes.  For 
three  days  before  the  birthday  the 
doctor,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
walked  about  with  the  ear-rings  in 
his  pocket,  displaying  them  under 
promise  of  secrecy  to  every  ac- 
quaintance he  met  in  the  street, 
and  to  Herr  Stein  amongst  others. 

"Only  paste,  you  know,"  said 
the  doctor,  who  was  too  honest 
to  boast.  "But  they  do  make 
these  things  awfully  well  nowa- 
days, don't  they?" 

The  effect  upon  Herr  Stein  was, 
however,  quite  unexpected.  In- 
stead of  admiring  them  in  suitable 
terms,  as  the  rest  of  Tellerheim 
had  done,  the  little  man  first 
started  back  as  though  something 
had  stung  him,  and  then  for  a  full 
half  minute  stood  glaring  at  the 
glittering  boutons  with  the  eyes  of 
a  wild  beast  crouching  to  spring. 
At  last  he  said  in  a  choking 
whisper,  "  Take  these  things  away 
— don't  let  me  see  them, — shut  up 
that  box,  I  tell  you  !  " 
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As  the  doctor  hesitated  in  amaze- 
ment, Herr  Stein  quite  unexpec- 
tedly snatched  the  leather  etui 
from  his  hand,  snapped  it  shut 
with  a  peculiarly  violent  click, 
and  seemed  on  the  point  of  hurl- 
ing it  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
when  he  appeared  to  recollect 
himself,  and  without  a  word,  but 
with  the  pallor  of  rage  still  upon 
his  meagre  features,  handed  back 
the  case  to  Dr  Bohn.  There  fol- 
lowed some  seconds,  during  which 
the  doctor  asked  himself  whether 
Herr  Stein  was  going  to  begin 
crying  or  cursing  —  somehow  it 
seemed  unavoidable  that  he  should 
do  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
but  finally  he  did  neither,  and 
simply  left  his  companion  without 
any  attempt  at  explanation. 

It  was  this  incident  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
jeweller's  shop.  Of  course  this 
story,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  a 
lie;  but  nevertheless  there  was  a 
story,  and  one  which  it  will  not 
take  many  words  to  tell. 

Adolf  Stein  had  left  school  only 
to  enter  the  office  of  a  bureaucrat, 
and  had  since  then,  with  very  few 
interruptions,  toiled  at  his  pro- 
fession six  days  in  the  week. 
One  of  these  interruptions  had 
been  his  marriage.  As  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  and  drawing  as  yet 
an  absurdly  small  salary,  he  had 
nevertheless  decided  to  marry. 
He  had  never  had  a  home,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  what  it  felt 
like  to  have  one ;  and  being  blest 
with  a  strong  and  placid  self- 
confidence,  he  had  no  fear  that 
his  salary  would  not  increase. 
Having  looked  about  him  delib- 
erately in  the  small  country  town 
where  he  was  at  that  time  placed, 
he  selected  a  wife — not  quite  as 
deliberately  as  he  himself  imag- 
ined, for  Paula's  laughing  brown 
eyes  had  influenced  his  choice  far 
more  than  he  knew.  "Der  kleine 
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Knodel" — as  he  used  then  to  be 
called  —  and  his  wife  were  cer- 
tainly the  plumpest  couple  to  be 
seen  for  miles  around,  and  the 
most  perfectly  matched  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  temperament, — 
both  smooth  and  sleek  and  pink- 
cheeked,  and  both  apparently  pos- 
sessing the  same  easy  temper.  It 
was  the  simple  truth  that,  after 
they  had  been  married  for  two 
years,  not  a  single  high  word  had 
yet  passed  between  them. 

Meanwhile  Adolf  had  glided 
rather  than  fallen  very  deeply  in 
love  with  his  wife,  though  his 
mind  never  lost  its  balance  for  a 
moment.  A  loveless  and  hard- 
worked  childhood  had  shorn  him 
of  all  Teutonic  effusiveness.  As 
a  lover,  he  had  neither  spouted 
verses  nor  called  Paula  his  "Herz 
lieb  "  or  his  "  Schatz  "  ;  and  as  a 
husband,  he  kissed  her  only  for 
good  morning  and  good  night. 
But  the  chances  are  that  both 
then  and  now  he  would  have  died 
for  her  without  words  and  with- 
out fuss,  and  certainly  without  so 
much  as  disarranging  the  sit  of 
his  cravat. 

Before  a  year  was  over,  he  felt 
certain  that  he  had  done  a  wise 
as  well  as  a  pleasant  thing  in 
marrying  Paula.  He  had  never 
made  exacting  demands  on  woman- 
kind :  all  he  had  wanted  was  a 
quiet,  respectable,  contented  little 
•  wife ;  and  when  he  found  that  he 
had  got  what  he  wanted,  he  felt 
neither  surprised  nor  transported 
with  gratitude  towards  Providence. 

He  was  not  a  consciously  con- 
ceited man,  but  that  placid  self- 
confidence  of  his  was  almost  un- 
shakable. With  him  it  had  been 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  Paula 
should  turn  out  to  be  such  as 
he  had  judged  her. 

Three  years  passed  thus  in  per- 
fect happiness.  By  this  time  it 
had  become  almost  an  established 
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form  of  blessing  used  by  parents 
towards  a  betrothed  couple,  "  May 
you  be  as  happy  as  the  Steins;" 
while  quarrelsome  mates  not  un- 
frequently  had  to  bear  having  the 
names  of  Herr  and  Frau  Stein 
respectively  flung  at  their  heads  as 
examples  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Owing  to  Adolf's  office  work, 
Paula  enjoyed  almost  perfect  free- 
dom, but  scarcely  availed  herself 
of  it,  except  occasionally  to  visit 
some  old  friend.  Her  small  house- 
hold kept  her  busy  as  a  bee  all 
day.  Adolf  delighted  in  watch- 
ing her  movements  as  she  waited 
upon  him  at  supper.  In  many 
points  she  would  remind  him  of 
a  sportive  kitten  :  in  the  precision 
and  daintiness  of  her  gestures,  in 
the  soft  touch  of  her  caresses,  in 
the  subdued  and  purring  laugh 
with  which  she  would  frisk  around 
him.  Not  once  in  three  years  had 
Adolf  missed  the  welcome  of  the 
laughing  brown  eyes  at  night ;  and 
once,  when  Paula  refused  the  offer 
of  a  theatre -ticket,  Adolf  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  her  a  kiss, 
which  was  neither  for  good  morn- 
ing nor  good  night,  while  to  him- 
self he  said,  "  What  have  I  done 
to  be  blessed  with  such  a  wife  ! " 

At  the  end  of  these  three  first 
years  Adolf  received  the  offer  of  a 
place  in  Vienna.  Though  there 
was  no  immediate  increase  of 
salary  in  prospect,  there  would  be 
more  opportunity  of  having  his 
work  appreciated.  He  therefore 
never  hesitated  for  a  moment  as 
to  whether  to  accept  or  not.  It 
would  please  Paula  too,  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  home  from 
his  office. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  Paula 
far  more  startled  than 


"It  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity, 
but  it  will  help  me  to  get  on.  I 
have  been  given  the  choice." 

"  Then  let  us  stay  where  we  are. 
We  have  been  so  happy  here,  and 
how  do  we  know  whether  we  shall 
be  happy  there  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise, 
and  saw  that  for  once  the  brown 
eyes  were  not  laughing,  but  serious 
and  somewhat  troubled. 

"Paula,  this  is  foolish.  Why 
do  you  not  want  to  go  to  Vienna  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  exactly  why, — I 
am  afraid,  but  you  mustn't  ask 
me  of  what,  for  I  don't  know  my- 
self. I  fancy  I  shall  feel  lost  in 
such  a  big  town,  and  quite  out  of 
place  too.  Here,  in  Grauburg,  I 
do  well  enough,  and  so  do  my 
dresses  and  my  hats,  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  every  real 
Wienerin  is  just  as  elegant  as 
a  fashion-plate;  and  you  know, 
Adolf,  I  am  only  a  country  bump- 
kin, after  all." 

Adolf  paused  just  long  enough 
to  register  a  vow  that  even  if  he 
had  to  work  off  his  finger-tips  she 
should  never  be  scrimped  in  her 
pin  -  money.  Then,  in  a  voice 
which,  despite  all  his  efforts,  be- 
trayed some  emotion,  he  said — 

u  You  may  be  a  country  bump- 
kin, Paula,  but  you  are  also  a 
good  woman ;  and  with  a  good 
woman,  a  man  must  be  happy 
anywhere." 

Paula  coloured  with  pleasure. 
Pretty  speeches  were  rare  with 
Adolf, — almost  too  rare,  she  could 
not  help  thinking  sometimes,  as 
also  were  his  caresses,  for  kitten- 
like  creatures  like  to  be  patted. 
But  even  as  she  blushed,  she  also 


"  Vienna  ! "  she  repeated,  in  a 
tone  which  sounded  almost  like 
alarm.  "  Are  we  to  go  to  Vienna  1 
Must  it  be,  Adolf  ? " 


It  is  easy  to  be  good  at  Grau- 
burg," she  replied,  quite  unaware 
that  she  was  hitting  the  nail  very 
neatly  on  the  head.  "Tell  me, 
Adolf,  are  there  not  a  great  many 
bad  people  in  every  capital  ? " 
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"They  will  not  make  you  bad," 
said  Adolf,  smiling  placidly. 

"And  I  suppose  there  are  a 
great  many  things  worth  seeing 
too,"  talked  on  Paula,  with  just  a 
touch  of  wistfulness  in  her  voice, 
"  such  as  buildings  and  public  gar- 
dens, and  the  carriages  in  the 
streets  ?  I  know  that  Mali  Hein 
used  to  write  wonderful  letters 
after  her  marriage." 

"There  are  more  things  than 
you  have  ever  seen  in  your  dreams, 
child,"  said  Adolf,  fondly.  "You 
are  sure  to  enjoy  yourself  among 
so  many  new  sights." 

The  brown  eyes  were  gazing 
rather  dreamily  into  the  lamp. 

"I  don't  say  that  I  shouldn't 
like  to  see  it  all  for  a  few  days, — 
but  to  live  there  for  good" — she 
gave  herself  a  little  shake,  and 
looked  again  into  her  husband's 
face.  "No,  Adolf,  we  had  better 
not ;  it  is  such  a  big  current,  I 
fancy  it  is  only  the  very  solid, 
heavy  things  which  it  doesn't  carry 
away  with  it.  Let  us  stay  where 
we  are,  Adolf." 

He  could  not  help  being  touched 
by  her  appeal,  childish  though  it 
might  sound,  but  as  usual  sober 
common  -  sense  maintained  the 
upper  hand  with  him.  Patiently 
and  carefully  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  her  the  reasons  which 
made  this  change  of  post  desirable. 
Paula  did  not  say  whether  she  was 
convinced  by  his  arguments  or  not, 
but  she  made  no  further  objec- 
tions; and  when  he  had  finally 
prevailed,  her  only  remark  was, 
"  Very  well,  we  will  go  to  Vienna  ; 
but  it  is  your  Choice,  and  not  mine." 

During  the  first  weeks  after 
their  arrival  in  Vienna,  Paula 
clung  to  her  husband's  side  much 
as  a  frightened  child  does  to  its 
nurse.  The  crossing  of  a  street 
was  to  her  a  thing  fraught  with 
terrors ;  and  for  a  full  fortnight 
she  preferred  to  sit  at  home  until 
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6  P.M.  rather  than  venture  even 
the  length  of  a  single  row  of 
houses  without  Adolf  by  her  side. 
The  enjoyment  which  he  had  pro- 
phesied had  as  yet  certainly  not 
set  in.  The  clatter  on  the  pave- 
ment made  her  head  ache,  the  dis- 
plays in  the  shop  windows  caused 
her  brain  to  reel. 

"There  is  so  much  of  every- 
thing," she  said  deprecatingly  to 
Adolf  one  day,  "  that  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  Adolf  replied. 
"You  have  not  yet  'caught  the 
sense '  of  Vienna  life.  It  will  come 
in  time." 

From  that  time  forward  it  be- 
came almost  an  established  thing 
for  Adolf,  on  coming  home  at 
night,  to  put  the  question,  "  Well, 
Paula,  have  you  caught  the  sense 
yet  1 "  To  which  she  would  in- 
variably reply  with  a  head-shake 
and  a  somewhat  perplexed  little 
sigh. 

"It  will  come  in  time,"  Adolf 
never  failed  to  remark  soothingly. 

But  it  was  long  in  coming, — 
all  the  longer  because  of  Paula's 
strange  reluctance  to  be  convinced. 
She  hung  back  even  from  those 
small  enjoyments  which  lay  within 
her  reach,  and  which  seemed  to 
alarm  even  while  they  attracted 
her.  It  was  Adolf  and  not  she 
who  would  at  evening  propose  a 
turn  on  the  Graben  or  down 
the  Karnthnerstrasse,  past  the 
brilliantly  lighted  shops.  He  had 
an  object  in  doing  this,  for  Paula 
had  no  acquaintances  in  Vienna, 
and  he  began  to  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  her  bright  spirit  growing 
dulled  by  isolation.  Looking  at 
shop  windows  costs  nothing,  and 
could  not  fail  to  cheer  her ;  so  at 
least  argued  Adolf,  who  had  never 
got  rid  of  the  idea  that  his  wife 
was  still  more  than  half  a  child. 
It  pleased  him  to  note  the  increas- 
ing interest  she  showed,  and  to 
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observe  how,  by  degrees,  her  eyes 
would  kindle  and  her  questions 
multiply.  It  was  in  front  of  a 
jeweller's  shop,  at  a  street  corner, 
that  they  usually  made  their  long- 
est halt. 

"Oh,  Adolf,  look  at  that  star!" 
she  exclaimed,  the  first  time  they 
passed  that  way.  "Is  it  dia- 
monds ? " 

"  Imitation  diamonds,"  ex- 
plained Adolf.  "  I  suppose  that's 
the  stuff  they  call  paste.  There's 
a  ticket  there  to  say  so." 

"  If  there  was  no  ticket  one 
would  never  guess  it.  What  is 
the  good  of  real  diamonds  when 
the  false  ones  are  so  beautiful  1 " 

He  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm. 
And  while  she  stood  devouring 
with  her  eyes  the  paste  diamonds 
as  they  flashed  in  the  gaslight,  he 
stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having 
once  more  guessed  aright. 

But  these  were  as  yet  solitary 
moments,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  months  after  their  arrival  in 
Vienna  that  the  stereotyped  ques- 
tion was  met  by  an  unexpected 
reply.  The  head-shakes  and  sighs 
had  of  late  been  much  diminish- 
ing in  vigour,  and  only  two  days 
ago  Paula  had  run  against  Mali 
Hein — now  Mali  Vetter — in  the 
street,  and  had  been  visibly 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  known 
face ;  but  for  all  that,  Adolf,  hav- 
ing mechanically  asked,  "Well 
Paula,  have  you  caught  the  sense 
of  Vienna  yet  ? "  was  not  prepared 
for  the  answer. 

"  Yes,  Adolf,  I  do  believe  that 
I  have  begun  to  catch  it  at  last." 

He  looked  at  her  in  pleased  sur- 
prise, and  now  perceived  that  her 
cheeks  were  glowing  and  the 
brown  eyes  laughing  as  he  had  not 
seen  them  laugh  since  Grauburg. 
Something  had  evidently  happened. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  asked,  as  he 
applied  himself  to  his  supper. 


And  then,  with  a  few  trippings 
of  the  tongue,  caused  by  her  eager- 
ness, and  with  the  soft  purring 
laugh  breaking  in  now  and  then, 
she  began  to  tell  him  what  it 
was.  And  really  it  was  simple 
enough.  Mali  Vetter  had  taken 
her  to  the  Stadtpark  in  order  to 
look  on  at  the  skating. 

"  And  at  first  I  didn't  want  to 
go,  without  skates  as  I  was,  for 
I  thought  it  would  break  my 
heart  -you  know  how  wild  about 
skating  I  used  to  be  as  a  girl ; 
but  when  once  we  got  there,  it 
was  all  so  beautiful,  and  every- 
body in  such  good  spirits,  that 
I  couldn't  help  enjoying  myself. 
And  by  degrees  it  seemed  to  come 
over  me  like  an  infection;  and 
when  I  saw  two  women  trying  to 
do  the  8  figure,  and  making  an 
abominable  mess  of  it,  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  myself  from 
calling  out,  Wait  a  bit  till  I  show 
it  you  !  and  I  just  hired  a  pair 
of  skates,  and  after  that,  for  a 
whole  hour,  I  even  forgot  to  be 
frightened  of  the  crowd.  Of  course 
it  was  extravagant,"  she  added 
anxiously,  catching  her  husband's 
earnest  eyes  upon  her.  "  Twenty 
kreuzers  is  a  good  deal  for  an 
hour.  Are  you  vexed  with  me, 
Adolf?  What  are  you  thinking 
of?" 

"  I  am  thinking  that  I  shall 
start  for  the  office  half  an  hour 
earlier  to-morrow,  in  order  to  have 
time  to  buy  you  a  pair  of  skates 
on  the  way." 

"Then  I  may  go  again?  Oh, 
Adolf,  you  are  an  angel  !  Can 
we  afford  it  ?  I  must  say  I  did 
enjoy  that  hour.  And  Mali  was 
quite  surprised  at  my  skating, 
though  I  told  her  it  was  noth- 
ing to  what  it  used  to  be  when  I 
was  in  practice, — and  her  friends 
too,  for  she  introduced  me  to 
several  of  her  friends  on  the  ice. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  a  wo- 
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man  with  a  beautiful  dress  and  a 
very  ugly  face,  seemed  so  pleased 
with  me,  that  she  asked  me  to 
come  and  see  her.  Mali  says  she 
is  very  hospitable,  and  she  spoke 
very  kindly.  I  think  her  name 
was  Bloth.  May  I  go  and  see 
her,  Adolf?" 

"  Certainly,  as  long  as  you  don't 
drag  me  there  too,"  said  Adolf, 
placidly.  "It  is  good  for  you 
to  come  into  contact  with  other 
people." 

During  the  weeks  that  followed, 
Paula  came  into  contact  with  a 
^ood  many  more  people.  Mali 
Vetter  had  been  the  starting- 
point,  and  from  that  the  circle 
of  her  acquaintance  increased  al- 
most imperceptibly.  Not  only  did 
the  frost  hold  on,  but  Frau  von 
Bloth  seemed  most  good-naturedly 
inclined  to  take  the  little  stranger 
"  up."  Paula  was  for  ever  repeat- 
ing the  complimentary  speeches 
which  her  new  patroness  had  made 
her.  The  one  which  obviously 
pleased  her  most  was  being  told 
by  Frau  von  Bloth  that  she  had 
got  a  "Vienna  figure."  It  was 
with  a  radiant  face  that  she  brought 
the  news  home  to  Adolf.  To  be 
told  that  she  had  a  "  Vienna  fig- 
ure "  was  to  Paula,  who  had  hither- 
to gazed  at  all  Wienerins  with  the 
awe-stricken  eyes  of  a  child,  as 
upon  some  unattainable  ideal  of 
elegance,  far  more  than  being  told 
that  she  had  an  angel's  wings. 
And  Frau  von  Bloth  was  paying 
no  empty  compliment.  It  was 
both  wonderful  and  instructive  to 
note  at  what  a  pace  the  little  pro- 
vincial picked  up  style  and  chic 
when  once  the  instinct  of  imitat- 
iveness  had  been  aroused  within 
her.  Whatever  Paula  did,  she 
was  accustomed  to  do  briskly,  and 
before  four  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
her  first  visit  to  the  skating-pond, 
all  traces  of  the  country  bumpkin 
had  been  successfully  erased.  The 


feeling  of  awkwardness  had  brushed 
off  like  dew.  She  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  crossing  a  street  alone ; 
she  knew  where  to  buy  pretty 
hats  and  dresses  cheaply,  and  how 
to  signal  for  a  cab  without  sinking 
through  the  pavement  for  shame. 
Even  the  way  she  fastened  her 
veil  and  put  her  hands  in  her  muff 
was  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though, 
quite  unexpectedly,  she  had  Tut 
upon  the  pattern  after  which  she 
had  been  originally  planned,  and 
could  never  grow  tired  of  perfect- 
ing all  the  details  wanted  for  a 
faultless  copy.  The  first  time 
that  Adolf  saw  her  on  the  ice,  his 
heart  swelled  with  pride.  He  had 
been  able,  unexpectedly,  to  leave 
his  office  two  hours  earlier  than 
usual,  and  thought  he  would  give 
himself  the  treat  of  going  round 
by  the  Stadtpark  "  to  see  the 
skaters,"  he  told  himself  ;  but  there 
was  only  one  skater  whom  he  cared 
to  see,  and  when  he  had  picked 
her  out  of  the  crowd,  the  little 
man  stood  and  wondered  delight- 
edly that  he  should  have  lived  to 
see  Paula  holding  her  own  among 
hundreds  of  Viennese  women. 

Lent  was  running  to  a  close 
when  Paula,  in  some  slight  ex- 
citement, came  to  Adolf  with  a 
suggestion.  Frau  von  Bloth  was 
going  to  give  an  evening  party — in 
fact,  she  had  been  giving  parties  all 
Lent — but  this  was  the  very  last, 
and — and,  well  she  was  just  aw- 
fully anxious  for  Paula  and  her 
husband  to  be  there.  She  had 
bothered  Paula  very  often  before 
about  coming,  but  Paula  had  looked 
upon  the  thing  as  unattainable, 
principally  on  account  of  the  dress. 
And  now  she  had  been  bothering 
more  than  ever,  and  somehow  it 
had  dawned  upon  Paula  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  not  quite  im- 
possible. What  did  Adolf  think  ? 

Adolf  was   so   startled   by  the 
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first  glimpse  of  the  idea,  that  he 
unhesitatingly  replied,  "  Quite  im- 
possible." And  it  was  only  after 
Paula,  nothing  discomfited,  had 
laid  before  him  some  excellent 
arguments  which  had  obviously 
been  lying  in  readiness,  that  he 
began  to  see  reason. 

"But  the  dress?"  he  asked. 
That  was  all  right,  it  seemed. 
Frau  von  Bloth  had  given  Paula 
the  address  of  a  "deliciously 
cheap  "  dressmaker  ;  "  and  I  am 
going  to  have  a  black  gown," 
added  Paula ;  "  it  will  be  the  most 
practical,  just  in  case  there  are 
any  more  invitations." 

"  Cannot  you  go  without  me  1 " 
asked  Adolf,  in  quiet  despair. 

Paula  explained  that  this  would 
not  "  look  well "  ;  and  after  a  few 
faint  protests  Adolf  succumbed. 
After  all,  he  told  himself,  it  was 
only  fair  that  his  wife  should  have 
a  little  amusement.  She  had  never 
had  any  to  speak  of,  and  even  the 
ice  was  beginning  to  break  up. 
With  no  nursery  to  look  after,  and 
no  especial  musical  or  artistic 
talents  to  cultivate,  what  was  the 
poor  girl  to  do  with  herself  during 
half  of  every  day?  In  looking 
back  at  the  discussion,  he  felt 
almost  inclined  to  call  himself  a 
brute  for  having  resisted  her  first 
appeal. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of 
the  party  that  Adolf  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Frau  von  Bloth, 
having  got  off  with  merely  leaving 
cards  upon  her  previously.  His 
wife's  generous  patroness  proved 
to  be  about  the  plainest  woman 
he  had  ever  seen,  with  a  square 
masculine  figure,  and  a  large 
coarse-grained  face.  But  hers 
was  almost  the  only  plain  face  in 
the  room, — a  slight  sprinkling  of 
elderly  chaperons  excepted, — as 
Adolf  became  aware  by  degrees. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  Vienna 
drawing-room  before,  and  imme- 


diately gained  an  immense  opinion 
of  the  Viennese  female  world, 
viewed  from  a  physical  point  of 
view.  No  less  surprised  was  he 
at  the  titles  bawled  out  at  the 
door,  not  having  been  prepared 
for  moving  in  so  aristocratic  an 
atmosphere.  Adolf  was  not  aware 
that  his  hostess  belonged  to  that 
type  of  woman,  very  common  in 
every  capital,  who  lives  only  for 
social  ambition,  with  limited  means 
of  satisfying  it.  In  order  to  have 
your  house  frequented  in  Vienna, 
you  must  have  either  a  big  name 
or  a  big  fortune.  Now  Frau  von 
Bloth's  name  was  simply  nothing, 
and  her  fortune  was  not  such  as 
to  "cut  a  dash"  among  million- 
aires. She  had  therefore  hit  upon  a 
third  expedient — that  of  attracting 
guests  to  her  house  by  personal 
beauty  ;  and  not  happening  to  pos- 
sess any  of  her  own,  she  very  intel- 
ligently made  use  of  that  of  other 
people.  Her  friends  were  chosen, 
not  for  the  qualities  of  their  hearts 
or  the  turn  of  their  minds,  but  for 
the  tint  of  their  complexions  and 
the  cut  of  their  noses  and  eye- 
brows. Such  discrimination  did 
Frau  von  Bloth  show  in  the  selec- 
tion of  her  acquaintances,  that  her 
drawing-room  had  long  since  gained 
a  reputation  for  containing  more 
pretty  faces  at  a  time  than  any 
other  in  Vienna  ;  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  stiffness  which  prevailed 
therein,  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  various  male  members  of  the 
aristocracy  as  a  pleasant  and  con- 
venient place  for  spending  an 
hour  or  two.  Frau  von  Bloth  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  her- 
self on  the  success  of  her  inven- 
tion :  certainly  there  was  no  other 
way  which  could  have  made  it 
feasible  for  her  to  have  Counts 
apd  Princes  announced  in  her 
doorway. 

To  Adolf  it  all  seemed  in  per- 
fect order.    Despite  his  secure  self- 
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confidence,  or  perhaps  because  of 
it,  his  mind  was  of  a  childlike 
simplicity  and  trustfulness.  He 
had  somehow  imagined  that  man- 
ners were  sterner  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society ;  but  in  this  he 
knew  himself  to  be  no  competent 
judge,  and  he  was  so  happy  watch- 
ing Paula  that  he  had  little  time 
to  think  of  anything  else.  He 
had  thought  he  knew  every  line 
of  her  face  by  heart,  and  yet  it 
took  him  the  whole  evening  to 
recover  from  the  surprise  which 
her  first  appearance  in  evening 
dress  had  given  him.  Of  course 
he  had  known  that  she  was  pretty, 
but  somehow  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  this  little,  soft,  round, 
kittenish  thing  making  an  effect 
in  a  crowded  room.  However 
"  deliciously  cheap  "  the  dress- 
maker recommended  by  Frau  von 
Bloth  might  be,  she  had  done  her 
duty.  Adolf  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  more  delight- 
ful than  Paula's  plump  white 
throat  and  perfectly  moulded 
arms,  set  off  by  the  well  -  fitting 
black  gown.  There  were  plenty 
of  richer  gowns  in  the  room,  just 
as  there  might  be  more  beautiful 
faces  and  more  stately  figures,  but 
here,  as  on  the  ice,  Paula  held  her 
own ;  for  many  of  the  beautiful 
faces  were  tired,  and  many  discon- 
tented, while  the  delight  on  this 
one  face  was  genuine.  Others  were 
of  the  same  opinion  as  he,  as 
Adolf  marked  with  secret  pride. 
There  was  always  somebody  ready 
to  talk  to  her;  and  more  than 
once  he  caught  sight  of  Paula 
showing  her  pearly  teeth  and  play- 
fully wielding  her  fan  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  attentive 
men. 

"The  big  one  with  the  red 
beard  is  Baron  Gurten,"  Paula 
explained  to  him  when  they  were 
again  sitting  in  the  cab.  "And 
the  little  one  with  the  black  beard 


is  Prince  Vanetto.  Then  there 
was  that  tall  melancholy  looking 
Polish  Count — I  can't  pronounce 
his  name ;  and  the  two  fair-haired 
brothers,  the  Barons  Platen  —  I 
don't  know  if  you  noticed  them. 
I  have  met  several  of  these  on 
the  ice  before — didn't  I  mention 
them  1 — they  are  all  friends  of  Frau 
von  Bloth." 

Then  she  nestled  a  little  closer 
to  Adolf  in  the  cab  and  asked, 
with  eyes  which  he  could  see 
shining  in  the  light  of  the  street 
lamps,  "Am  I  really  so  pretty, 
Adolf?" 

"Yes,"  said  Adolf,  quite  soberly, 
though  he  spoke  with  fast-beating 
heart.  "You  are  very  pretty, 
Paula,  and  the  dress  was  quite 
right,  I  think :  there  was  only 
one  fault  in  the  whole, — you  had 
no  ornaments  at  all." 

"But  I  haven't  got  any,  Adolf ! " 

"  I  know.  It  can't  be  helped, 
of  course,  but  I  have  been  think- 
ing over  it,  and  I  do  believe  you 
were  the  only  woman  in  the  room 
without  a  bit  of  jewelry  about 
her." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Paula,  with 
sudden  thoughtfulness.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  was  the  only  one." 

There  was  nothing  more  said 
on  the  subject,  either  by  Adolf  or 
Paula,  but  quite  unknown  to  his 
wife  Adolf  began  from  that  day 
forward  laying  by  a  few  florins 
of  his  monthly  pay  in  a  private 
savings-box.  With  fifty  florins  he 
thought  he  might  (be  able  to  buy 
a  handsome  gold  locket,  perhaps 
with  a  couple  of  tiny  pearls  in  it ; 
and  Paula  would  no  longer  be  the 
only  woman  in  the  room  without 
an  ornament.  Just  at  present 
there  was  no  hurry,  as  the  season 
for  parties  was  over. 

Their  first  summer  in  Vienna 
passed  uneventfully  enough,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  absences  of  Paula, 
who,  pressed  on  the  one  side  by 
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Frau  von  Bloth's  invitations  and 
urged  on  the  other  by  her  husband, 
who  feared  the  continued  effect  of 
town  air  upon  her,  made  several 
trips  to  her  patroness's  villa  at 
Baden.  Adolf  himself,  chained 
to  his  office,  had  to  make  the  best 
of  town  air ;  but  whenever  Paula 
came  back  from  the  country  with 
a  fresh  shade  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks  and  a  new  light  in  her 
eyes,  which  made  her  lovelier 
week  by  week,  he  never  failed  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  good 
luck  which  had  led  to  Frau  von 
Bloth's  acquaintance. 

Winter  came  again,  and  with 
it  the  skating  and  the  parties. 
When  Frau  von  Bloth's  first 
invitation  arrived,  Adolf's  first 
thought  was  a  poignant  regret 
that  the  fifty  florins  for  the  locket 
had  not  yet  been  saved  up. 

On  the  day  before  the  party 
Paula  came  to  him  in  a  flurry  of 
delight,  holding  a  little  leather 
case  in  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Adolf !  I  have  something 
to  show  you.  I  wonder  what  you 
will  say — look  ! " 

He  looked,  and  saw  a  twist  of 
flashing  stones  upon  a  blue  velvet 
ground. 

"  Good  gracious,  Paula !  "  he 
said,  almost  aghast.  "Where  did 
you  get  this  ? " 

Paula  burst  out  laughing.  "You 
funny  old  man,  you  look  quite 
frightened — do  you  suppose  that  I 
have  stolen  them  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  they  are  paste?  Surely  you 
must  remember  the  corner  shop 
where  we  used  to  stand,  and  where 
you  first  showed  me  the  paste 
diamonds  1 " 

"Yes,  I  remember.  What  did 
this  thing  cost?" 

"  Five  florins,"  said  Paula, 
promptly.  "I  think  it  is  ridicu- 
lously cheap,  even  for  paste.  I 
got  it  because  I  remembered  what 
you  had  said  about  the  ornaments 


in  spring.  I  think  this  agrafe 
will  look  very  well  upon  my  black 
dress." 

"Yes,  very  well,"  said  Adolf 
abstractedly,  for  something  seemed 
to  be  troubling  him.  "  But, 
Paula,"  he  added  after  a  moment, 
"do  you  think  it  is  quite  honest 
to  wear  these  imitation  things? 
It's  meant  for  a  deception  after 
all." 

"Oh  no,  it  isn't,  Adolf.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  tell  everybody  that 
these  are  paste  diamonds.  That 
makes  it  all  right,  does  it  not  ? " 

Adolf  acquiesced,  and  even  asked 
himself  why  he  had  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  scrape  together  fifty 
florins  for  a  plain  gold  locket  when 
he  could  probably  get  a  gorgeous 
necklace  for  twenty.  But  in  the 
end  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
locket :  there  was  something  about 
these  make-believe  diamonds  which 
grated  against  something  in  his 
nature,  though,  when  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  he  saw  the  agrafe 
flashing  in  Paula's  black  bodice, 
he  felt  almost  reconciled  to  the 


It  had  required  less  persuasion 
to  draw  him  to  Frau  von  Bloth's 
drawing-room  this  time,  but  never- 
theless he  soon  began  to  find 
reason  personally  to  shirk  the  re- 
peated invitations.  .Not  that  he 
grew  weary  of  watching  his  wife 
shine  in  society,  but  that  his  stern 
sense  of  duty  told  him  he  was 
wasting  his  time.  Just  as  he 
required  the  day  hours  for  work, 
so  he  required  the  night  hours  for 
sleep, — if  the  latter  was  curtailed 
in  time  the  former  suffered  in  qual- 
ity. From  the  moment  that  he  no- 
ticed this  to  be  the  case  he  confined 
himself  to  occasionally  accompany- 
ing Paula  to  Frau  von  Bloth's,  and 
would  then  disappear  unnoticed 
among  the  crowd.  By  this  time 
Paula  had  grown  quite  competent 
to  find  her  own  way  home  in  a  cab. 
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It  was  not  long  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  agrafe  that  Paula 
again  came  to  her  husband  with 
what  seemed  to  him  an  exquisite 
bracelet. 

"And  only  ten  florins!"  she 
said  to  him  gaily,  before  he  had 
framed  a  question.  "For  poor 
people  like  us,  I  do  think  that 
paste  is  the  invention  of  the  age. 
Any  one  with  any  brains  can  save 
ten  florins  off  her  housekeeping." 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  they  can 
make  them  for  that  price,"  said 
Adolf. 

The  bracelet  set  off  her  arm  to 
perfection,  he  thought,  and  he  could 
not  help  secretly  wishing  that  a 
necklace  were  attainable  to  do  the 
same  for  that  milk-white  throat. 
It  seemed  almost  as  though  his 
wish  had  been  guessed  at,  for 
within  that  same  month  the  very 
necklace  of  his  dreams  was  brought 
to  him  for  approval. 

"Was  I  not  right  to  say  that 
there  was  no  use  for  real  diamonds 
when  they  can  make  things  like 
this?"  asked  Paula,  as  she  smil- 
ingly watched  his  face. 

"Yes,  almost.  But,  Paula,"  he 
added,  a  trifle  anxiously,  "of  course 
twenty-five  florins  are  not  much, 
as  you  say,  for  the  effect  it  makes, 
but  for  us  even  that  is  a  good 
deal.  Don't  you  feel  it  in  the 
housekeeping  ? " 

"  Do  you  feel  it  ? "  she  asked,  a 
trifle  sharply  for  her,  and  then 
gave  him  a  rapid  little  kiss,  and 
coaxingly  inquired  whether  his 
food  was  any  worse  than  it  used 
to  be.  "  Is  your  coffee  any 
weaker?"  she  catechised  him. 
"Is  the  milk  watered?  Have 
your  eggs  been  underdone  or  your 
toast  overdone  lately  ? " 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Adolf, 
gazing  with  ravished  eyes  at  his 
wife. 

"Then  of  what  do  you  com- 
plain 1 " 


"I  complain  of  nothing.  I 
know  that  you  have  always  had 
a  genius  for  management;  but  it 
must  cause  you  much  thought  and 
worry.  Don't  you  think  that  you 
have  got  enough  ornaments  for  the 
present  ?  " 

"  Not  nearly  enough  !  "  cried 
Paula,  with  an  audacious  little 
laugh  that  ran  through  his  veins 
like  a  new  sort  of  music.  "  I 
mean  to  have  a  great  many  more. 
It  is  foolish  perhaps — put  it  down 
as  a  caprice  if  you  like.  Every 
proper  woman  has  got  her  caprice, 
you  know,  and  mine  is  paste 
diamonds.  After  all,  it  was  you 
who  put  the  idea  into  my  head,  so 
you  haven't  really  got  the  right  to 
say  a  word." 

Neither  did  he  say  any  further 
word.  Indeed,  why  should  he? 
Could  he  be  so  cruel  as  to  forbid 
this  innocent  pleasure  to  Paula — 
Paula,  who  had  never  had  the 
smallest  weakness  in  her  life  ? 
She  had  been  right  when  she 
defied  him  to  utter  a  complaint. 
More  than  once  ere  this  had  he 
been  perforce  driven  to  compare 
her  with  other  women  whose  heads 
would  unfailingly  have  been  turned 
by  these  social  successes.  He  had 
heard  many  tales  of  neglected 
households  and  lost  comfort.  He 
would  remember  them  sometimes 
as,  with  gratefully  swelling  heart, 
he  watched  Paula  moving  about 
her  small  domestic  affairs,  as  busy 
and  contented  as  he  had  ever 
known  her.  It  was  against  his 
principles  not  to  accept  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  seeing  that  his 
wife  had  been  of  his  own  selecting 
— indeed  he  had  always  felt  as 
sure  of  her  as  he  was  of  himself, 
and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  principles,  he 
could  not  help  being  aware  of  a 
certain  increase  of  esteem. 

Two  years  rolled  past  on  the  same 
level.  The  domestic  happiness  of 
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the  Stein  household  remained  as 
unclouded  in  the  capital  as  it  had 
been  in  the  country  town.  Paula's 
caresses,  which  had  always  been 
more  profuse  than  Adolf's,  seemed 
rather  to  increase  in  warmth  than 
to  diminish.  She  would  purr 
around  him  nowadays  even  more 
than  she  used  to  do  at  Grauburg, 
and  read  his  smallest  wish  out  of 
his  very  eyes,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 
Every  now  and  then  Adolf  would 
be  called  upon  to  admire  some 
new  ornament,  freshly  purchased. 
Once  it  was  a  brooch,  once  a  pair 
of  ear-rings,  several  times  a  new 
bracelet,  but  he  would  look  more 
at  her  face  than  at  the  contents 
of  the  leather  cases.  "  Like  a 
child  bringing  a  toy  to  its  mother," 
he  would  say  to  himself,  with  lov- 
ing indulgence. 

"  Why,  you  must  have  a  drawer- 
ful  by  this  time,"  he  once  remarked. 

"  Do  you  grudge  them  to  me  ? " 
she  asked,  laughing  deliciously. 
"  It's  my  caprice,  you  know  :  as 
it  is,  you  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  I  have  hit  upon  such  an  in- 
expensive one." 

And  he  was  thankful  truly, 
though  he  never  grew  quite  re- 
conciled to  seeing  his  wife  decked 
out  with  sham  diamonds.  To  his 
mind  there  was  a  degradation  in 
the  thing;  and  on  the  few  occa- 
sions when  he  was  present  and 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Paula, 
surrounded  by  the  titled  acquaint- 
ances whom  she  had  named  to  him 
after  the  first  party,  he  felt  a  fool- 
ish inclination  to  ease  his  con- 
science by  explaining  to  each  of 
these  men  that  his  wife's  orna- 
ments were  only  paste. 

They  had  been  two  full  years 
in  Vienna,  when  one  December 
day  Paula  came  home  from  the 
skating-pond  with  white  cheeks 
instead  of  pink  ones,  and  eyes 
that  had  not  got  the  usual  sparkle 
in  them.  At  supper  she  had  a 


little  shawl  round  her  shoulders — 
a  thing  which  Adolf  had  never 
seen  her  wear  before, — and  twice 
he  asked  her  why  she  was  eating 
nothing.  She  replied,  with  a  little 
shivering  laugh,  that  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  that  stupid  quadrille  which 
they  had  been  practising.  She 
had  got  more  heated  than  usual; 
and  after  all,  her  jacket  was  not 
nearly  so  warm  as  that  of  the 
other  people  on  the  ice — they  all 
had  jackets  lined  with  fur, — so  it 
was  no  wonder  if  she  had  caught 
cold  in  that  horrid  wind.  The 
tone  of  the  last  remark  made  Adolf 
look  in  surprise  at  his  wife,  for  he 
had  never  heard  her  talk  peevishly 
before.  Decidedly  she  was  not 
like  herself  to-night. 

Towards  midnight  she  awoke  in 
high  fever,  and  before  daylight 
came  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent 
for.  He  pronounced  her  to  be 
suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Upon  this  there  followed 
two  weeks  which  to  Adolf  were  a 
great  deal  longer  than  any  two 
years  he  had  ever  lived  through. 
During  the  first  week  he  still 
worked  in  his  oflice,  or  at  least 
sat  there  for  the  usual  number  of 
hours  with  ink  and  paper  before 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  he  began  to  come  home 
earlier  than  usual,  and  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  week  he 
abandoned  the  farce  of  putting 
a  brave  face  upon  it,  and  from 
that  moment  never  quitted  his 
wife's  bedside.  He  was  sitting 
close  beside  her  when,  upon  the 
fifteenth  day,  the  end  came,  and 
yet  he  did  not  seem  able  to  trust 
to  his  own  eyes.  He  could  not 
understand,  far  less  believe,  what 
he  saw  and  what  was  told  him  in 
so  many  plain  though  gentle  words. 
The  foolish  man  had  always  taken 
for  granted  that  Paula  would  out- 
live him.  In  secret  he  had  made 
innumerable  plans  and  calculations 
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for  her  comfort  as  a  widow.  This 
was  a  contingency  upon  which  he 
had  not  counted.  It  put  him  out 
of  all  his  reckonings.  Paula  and 
Death  ! — the  two  things  seemed 
to  be  irreconcilable,  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  each  other;  and 
yet  there  they  were,  laid  on 
one  couch,  never  to  be  separated 
again. 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  nurse 
thought  it  possible  from  his  look 
that  he  would  be  able  to  attend 
the  funeral,  but  to  their  astonish- 
ment he  was  not  only  present,  but 
even  bore  himself  with  a  most 
decent  calmness.  Perhaps  neither 
the  doctor  nor  the  nurse  were 
aware  of  the  point  to  which  a 
self-control  which  has  been  trained 
in  the  daily  grinding-mill  of  drudg- 
ery may  be  stretched.  Adolf  him- 
self was  vaguely  thankful  to  find 
this  treasure  of  accumulated  forti- 
tude within  him  :  not  that  it  had 
enabled  him  to  gain  anything  like 
an  impression  from  the  funeral, 
but  it  had  kept  him  on  his  feet, 
and  thus  helped  him  to  pay  to 
Paula  the  last  honour  upon  earth. 
Evidently  he  thought  it  might  help 
him  further  still,  for  on  the  day 
after  the  funeral  he  went  to  his 
office  as  usual.  But  this  time  he 
was  forced  to  give  in.  There  is  a 
limit  to  everything,  and  to  make 
a  spectacle  of  himself  for  his  sub- 
ordinates was  not  even  reconcil- 
able with  his  ideas  of  duty. 

The  next  few  days  he  spent  at 
home,  roaming  through  the  empty 
lodging.  The  rooms  were  few  and 
they  were  small,  but  to  Adolf  they 
seemed  both  endless  and  vast  in 
their  new  desertion.  His  wander- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  was  aim- 
less at  first,  but  in  a  man  of  his 
habits  nothing  can  remain  aimless 
for  long.  After  two  days  he  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing to  do,  if  only  to  keep  the 
thoughts  from  pressing  upon  his 


brain.  For  the  first  time  now  the 
thought  of  the  future  occurred  to 
him.  Not  that  even  now  he  asked 
himself  which  would  be  the  best 
way  of  facing  it ;  but  to  grasp  some 
of  its  tangible  details,  —  for  this 
much  his  mind  was  able.  What 
he  understood  most  distinctly  was 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  live  any  longer  in  these 
rooms.  He  must  take  another 
lodging — a  smaller  one,  of  course ; 
and  of  course,  too,  he  would  re- 
quire less  furniture.  The  wisest 
thing  would  be  to  sell  what  was 
superfluous,  and  immediately  he 
got  a  sheet  of  paper  and  set  about 
making  out  a  list.  It  would  help 
him  at  least  through  the  next  two 
hours.  He  even  did  it  carefully, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  all 
things,  and  methodically,  but  for 
some  interruptions  of  which  he  was 
not  master,  —  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  opening  of  the  wardrobe  in 
the  bedroom.  It  was  full  of  Paula's 
clothes,  just  as  she  had  hung  them 
up  there  last ;  and  finding  himself 
so  near  to  them,  he  shivered,  and 
was  forced  to  sit  down  abruptly. 
But  the  drawer  in  the  dressing- 
table  was  worse  than  the  ward- 
robe, for  here  it  was  that  he  came 
upon  the  many  little  leather  cases 
which  he  knew  so  well.  The  tears 
stung  his  eyelids  as  he  took  them 
out  tenderly  one  by  one.  What  a 
child  she  had  been  in  spite  of  her 
twenty-four  years  !  What  should 
he  do  with  these  glittering  nonen- 
tities 1  Paula  had  left  no  sister  to 
whom  she  might  have  wished  them 
given,  and  yet  to  do  nothing  with 
them  did  not  suit  his  business  in- 
stincts. He  reflected  for  a  little, 
and  then  almost  smiled  ]  he  had 
hit  upon  a  plan  that  actually 
pleased  him.  He  would  take  the 
ornaments  to  a  jeweller,  and  what- 
ever money  the  man  gave  him  for 
them  he  would  spend  upon  flowers 
for  Paula's  grave.  Her  caprice — 
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as  she  herself  had  loved  to  call  it 
— should  yield  a  wreath  for  her  at 
the  last. 

The  idea  took  such  possession  of 
his  fancy  that,  though  the  winter 
afternoon  was  beginning  to  wane, 
he  instantly  set  about  putting  his 
project  into  execution.  Action  in 
any  shape  was  welcome,  and  the 
furniture  list  was  minutely  made 
out  already. 

It  was  to  the  corner  shop,  whose 
outside  he  knew  so  well,  that  he 
went  with  his  bag  in  his  hand  ;  but 
passing  by  a  big  flower-shop  on  the 
way,  he  checked  himself  and  turned 
in.  On  this  sleety  day  it  was  like 
a  bit  of  fairy-land  to  stand  among 
the  camellias  and  fuchsias,  and  he 
took  a  look  round  before  he  gave 
his  order.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  more  business-like  to 
order  the  wreath  when  he  had  got 
the  money  in  his  pocket;  but  Adolf, 
inconsequent  for  once  in  his  life, 
was  calculating  whether  by  hurry- 
ing matters  he  might  not  yet  be  in 
time  to  reach  the  cemetery  before 
night.  He  felt  he  would  be  safe 
in  ordering  a  wreath  worth  fifty 
florins  —  or  perhaps  forty,  to  be 
quite  secure.  Having  decided  on 
white  camellias,  he  continued  his 
way  at  a  brisk  pace.  He  would  be 
back  in  half-an-hour  with  a  cab, 
he  assured  the  guardian  fairy  of 
the  flowers. 

The  master  of  the  establishment 
was  not  visible  when  Adolf  entered 
the  jeweller's  shop.  There  were 
no  other  customers  present,  and 
only  one  yellow  -  haired  assistant, 
sitting  like  a  watch  -  dog  in  the 
midst  of  treasures.  To  him  Adolf 
explained  his  errand,  and  then 
proceeded  to  empty  the  contents 
of  the  black  leather  bag  on  the 
counter.  The  yellow-maned  watch- 
dog opened  a  couple  of  the  cases 
and  then  withdrew  to  summon  his 
principal,  saying  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  value  these  things. 


The  principal,  whose  face  Adolf 
had  occasionally  seen  through  the 
plate  -  glass  window,  was  a  bald, 
bland-looking  person  in  the  fifties. 
To  him  Adolf  told  his  errand  anew. 
He  listened  with  keen  attention, 
and  then  with  the  same  keen 
attention,  but  without  replying, 
began  to  examine  the  ornaments. 
When  he  had  opened  two  cases  he 
glanced  at  Adolf  with  a  sort  of 
surprised  inquiry,  but  still  held  his 
peace.  Having  reached  the  case 
with  the  necklace,  he  swallowed 
something  which  might  have  been 
an  exclamation,  and  looked  at 
Adolf  more  quickly  and  more 
narrowly  this  time. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for 
them  1 "  asked  Adolf,  who  had 
been  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  counter. 

"  With  whom  have  I  the  plea- 
sure of  speaking  ? "  asked  the 
jeweller,  opening  his  lips  for  the 
first  time. 

Adolf  drew  out  a  card  and  laid 
it  on  the  counter.  "Adolf  Stein, 
Kaiserlich  und  Koniglicher  Landes- 
gerichtstrath,"  was  inscribed  upon 
it  in  clear  characters.  The  prin- 
cipal read  it  carefully,  and  the 
assistant  read  it  over  the  prin- 
cipal's shoulder,  and  then  both 
pair  of  eyes  passed  once  more  over 
his  obviously  respectable  person. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for 
them  1 "  repeated  Adolf,  impa- 
tiently. 

The  jeweller  cleared  his  throat. 
"  This  brooch,"  he  commenced,  tak- 
ing a  small  case  from  the  counter, 
"has  probably  got  a  higher  in- 
trinsic value,  but,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  market,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  offer  you  more  than  five 
hundred  florins  for  it." 

"Five  hundred  florins  for  a  paste 
brooch  ! "  said  Adolf,  with  a  gape 
of  astonishment. 

The  jeweller  gaped  back  at  him. 
"  Have  you  brought  me  these 
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things  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  paste?" 

"  What  are  they  if  they  are  not 
paste  ? " 

"  They  are  diamonds  !  diamonds 
of  the  first  water !  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  have  none  finer  in 
my  shop.  You  will  excuse  me, 
I  trust,  for  having  asked  your 
name,  but  to  meet  so  large  an 
amount  of  these  stones  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  not  belonging 
to  our  branch  of  business  is — un- 
usual." 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  said 
Adolf,  looking  at  the  jeweller  with 
stern  eyes.  "  Either  you  or  I  must 
be  mad,  I  think.  How  do  you 
know  these  are  diamonds  1  You 
have  only  looked  at  them, — you 
haven't  tested  them.  I  understand 
that  stones  are  always  tested." 

"When  there  is  a  doubt,  yes. 
Here,  for  a  professional,  there  can 
be  no  doubt." 

"Nevertheless  I  insist  upon 
their  being  tested.  You  have  only 
looked  at  them,  and  it  is  almost 
dark  here." 

"Light  the  gas,"  said  the 
jeweller ;  and  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  and  an  air  of  making  a 
concession  to  a  child,  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk,  unlocked  a  drawer, 
and  put  a  pair  of  spectacles  upon 
his  nose.  During  several  minutes 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clatter 
of  the  carriages  outside.  When 
the  bald  gentleman  took  the  spec- 
tacles off  again,  he  found  Adolf's 
dilated  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"  Just  as  I  said  before,"  he  re- 
plied, though  no  question  had  been 
asked  in  words.  "I  have  made 
no  mistake." 

"I  suppose  the  gaslight  makes 
no  difference  1 "  ventured  Adolf. 

The  jeweller  laughed  scornfully 
as  he  locked  his  drawer. 

Adolf  stood  immovable,  staring 
down  at  the  counter,  as  though 
lost  in  thought. 


Then  something  made  him  aware 
of  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  watching 
him,  and  with  an  effort  he  re- 
covered a  few  fragments  of  his 
presence  of  mind. 

"You  said  five  hundred  for  the 
brooch,  did  you  not?"  he  began, 
with  the  air  of  a  person  awaking 
from  a  dream.  "  Please  go  on ;  I 
am  sorry  I  interrupted  you.  Of 
course  I  know  that  these  things 
are  diamonds.  How  much  is  this 
bracelet  worth  1 " 

The  jeweller  mentioned  twelve 
hundred  florins,  and  then  went  on 
to  value  each  article  in  turn,  while 
Adolf  listened,  showing  no  further 
sign  of  emotion.  At  the  end,  with- 
out a  word,  he  began  packing  the 
things  into  his  bag  again. 

"  You  are  not  satisfied  with  my 
offer  1 "  said  the  jeweller,  afraid  of 
having  lost  a  good  opportunity. 
"  No  doubt  the  sums  sound  small, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the 

market How  much  would 

you  take  for  the  necklace,  for  in- 
stance 1 " 

"  I  would  take  nothing,"  said 
Adolf  roughly,  almost  pulling  the 
case  from  the  man's  hands.  "  I 
came  here  to  have  the  things 
valued — not  to  sell  them." 

The  jeweller  stared  after  the  de- 
parting figure,  and  for  about  five 
minutes  seriously  contemplated 
giving  notice  to  the  police;  but 
being  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
he  ended  by  abandoning  the  idea. 
After  all,  there  was  no  particular 
diamond-thief  "  wanted  "  at  that 
moment. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  Adolf 
stood  still  for  a  moment  and  looked 
about  him  eagerly  for  another 
jeweller's  shop.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  there  was  still  a 
chance,  since  the  man  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  fool.  When,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  minutes,  he  came 
out  of  the  second  shop,  two  of 
his  office  clerks  happened  to  be 
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passing  on  the  crowded  pavement. 
One  of  them  asked  the  other  to 
whom  he  was  taking  off  his  hat. 

"To  Herr  Stein,"  he  replied. 

"  That  man  with  the  bag  1  That 
man  wasn't  Herr  Stein  !  Why, 
Herr  Stein  can't  be  more  than 
thirty,  and  has  red  cheeks,  while 
this  man  is  fifty  at  least,  and  his 
cheeks  are  grey." 

"It's  the  death  of  his  wife  that 
has  changed  him." 

"No,  it  isn't.  He  didn't  look 
like  this  in  the  office  on  Tuesday. 
Of  course  it  has  changed  him,  but 
it  has  not  changed  him  to  this. 
That  man  was  a  stranger." 

And  they  went  home  disputing 
as  to  whether  they  had  seen  Herr 
Stein  or  his  ghost. 

Adolf  was  retracing  the  road 
that  he  had  come.  When  he 
passed  by  the  brilliantly  lighted 
flower -shop  he  appeared  to  recol- 
lect something,  and  stepped  in 
quickly  in  order  to  say  that  he 
wanted  no  white  camellias. 

"Would  red  ones  do  better?" 
asked  the  blonde  flower  -  seller, 
somewhat  aghast,  for  the  wreath 
was  half  finished. 

"No;  I  want  no  flowers  at  all : 
do  you  understand  ?  None  at  all," 
and  he  was  gone  again  before  she 
had  time  to  protest. 

He  went  straight  home  instinc- 
tively, but  at  sight  of  the  well- 
known  doorway  a  new  kind  of  hor- 
ror seized  him,  and  he  turned  sharp- 
ly away.  At  the  same  moment  a 
beggar  who  had  been  whining  at 
his  elbow  uttered  a  feeble  excla- 
mation ;  he  had  hit  the  shivering 
hag  pretty  roughly  on  the  arm 
with  his  bag  of  diamonds.  It  was 
this  that  reminded  him  of  their 
presence.  Clearly  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
things.  For  about  a  minute  he 
stood  staring  down  at  the  black 
leather  bag  and  revolving  plans, 
then  he  set  off  in  a  new  direction. 


He  had  a  longish  way  to  go,  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  take  a 
cab;  he  could  think  better  when 
he  was  walking,  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  to  think  about.  It  was  clear 
that  he  ought  to  shoot  somebody; 
but  it  was  equally  clear  that  he 
couldn't  do  so  because  of  not  know- 
ing whom  to  shoot.  Should  it  be 
the  big  man  with  the  red  beard, 
or  the  little  man  with  the  black 
one  —  these  and  others  had  hov- 
ered round  her  chair,  and  they 
both  had  money  as  far  as  he 
knew,  though  even  after  two 
years'  bowing  acquaintance  he 
had  scarcely  mastered  their  titles 
— or  the  melancholy  Polish  Count, 
or  the  fair-haired  baronial  brothers, 
or  all  of  these,  or  none  of  them, 
but  somebody  else  whom  he  had 
never  heard  of  before  1  While  he 
tramped  on  through  the  slushy 
snow  he  wondered  with  something 
like  inward  amusement  whether 
anybody  had  ever  been  in  such  a 
laughable  position  before. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Donau 
Canal  the  gaslights  flickered 
dimly  through  the  driving  sleet. 
The  roar  of  the  town  was  softened 
here  to  a  distant  rumble.  It  was 
a  spot  which  had  been  found  con- 
venient by  many  a  world-weary 
wretch.  The  black  water  betrayed 
but  few  of  the  secrets  consigned 
to  its  care. 

Adolf  stood  for  a  minute  with 
the  leather  bag  in  his  hand,  wait- 
ing until  two  stray  passers-by  had 
disappeared,  and  then  with  all  his 
might  hurled  the  whole  parcel  into 
the  darkness  that  lay  over  the 
water.  With  a  splash  no  greater 
than  a  middle-sized  stone  would 
have  made,  the  black  lump  sunk 
beneath  the  surface.  Even  as  he 
gave  the  impetus  to  his  missile, 
the  drawn,  yellow  face  of  the 
hungry  woman  whom  he  had  run 
against  at  his  house-door  rose  again 
in  his  memory,  and  it  occurred  to 
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him  that  he  was  throwing  that 
away  which  could  have  saved  a 
hundred  families  from  starvation. 
"  I  thank  God  that  I  did  not  think 
of  it  before ! "  was  all  the  reflec- 
tion he  made,  and  then  he  turned 
and  trudged  back  again. 

There  is  one  sort  of  husband 
who  would  have  jumped  in  after 
the  diamonds,  and  there  is  another 
sort  who  would  have  lived  in  com- 
fort on  their  proceeds  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  But  Adolf  belonged 
as  little  to  the  one  category  as  to 
the  other.  He  had  not  to  reject 
the  idea  of  suicide,  simply  because 
it  never  occurred  to  him.  Life 
had  always  appeared  to  him  to  be 
more  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  ;  from 
henceforward  it  would  become  a 
painful  duty,  but  that  was  no 
reason  for  shirking  it.  All  he  did 
was  to  go  home  and  pen  a  request 


for  his  transference  from  Vienna 
to  some  other  town. 

It  was  to  these  naked  facts  that 
the  Tellerheim  legends  owed  their 
common  origin.  The  whole  thing 
had  been  enacted  within  five  years, 
and  five  years  is  not  much  more 
than  a  fragment  of  a  life  which 
already  counts  sixty,  just  as  the 
life  itself  is  scarcely  a  fragment  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  The  great 
wheel  rolled  on,  and  so  did  the 
little  ones ;  and  the  only  difference 
was  that  Adolf  Stein,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  known  for  his 
easy  temper,  had  in  his  old  age 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  mar- 
tinet, and  from  having  been  nick- 
named "  der  kleine  Knodel"  had 
shrunk  to  the  semblance  of  a  minia- 
ture skeleton. 

DOROTHEA  GERARD. 
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IT  may  be  a  question  whether 
Arctic  or  Tropical  literature  is  the 
more  seasonable  in  the  depth  of 
an  English  winter.  In  any  case, 
the  three  best  books  of  travel 
and  adventure — always  excepting 
Major  Lugard's  brilliant  work  on 
Central  Africa — take  us  to  the 
storm-beaten  Pamirs  and  the  Polar 
•Seas.  Lord  J  Dunmore  must  rank 
high  among  daring  and  hardy  ex- 
plorers. A  pleasure  -  trip  to  the 
Pamirs 1  seems  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  more  especially  when  under- 
taken at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
inevitable  difficulties  are  most  for- 
midable. For  although  his  lord- 
ship has  contributed  something 
incidentally  to  geographical  re- 
search in  regions  that  have  hither- 
to been  almost  a  blank  to  Euro- 
peans, his  journey  was  intended  to 
be  one  of  enjoyment.  He  went 
chiefly  to  gratify  what  Dr  Johnson 
called  an  intelligent  curiosity,  and 
with  the  secondary  purpose  of 
doing  some  wild-sheep  stalking  in 
high  latitudes.  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  a  journal  been  regularly  and 
admirably  kept  under  such  serious 
difficulties.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  frozen  ink  burst  the 
earthenware  bottles ;  when  the 
only  reserve  was  in  a  flask  of 
iron ;  and  when  the  ink  froze 
again  into  solidity  as  fast  as  it 
was  thawed  over  the  fire.  The 
fingers,  enveloped  in  well-worn 
gloves,  must  have  been  wellnigh 
too  numb  to  feel  a  pencil ;  and 
the  mere  bodily  fatigue  and  cease- 
less mental  strain  must  have  made 
most  men  decline  all  literary 
labour.  From  the  day  the  caravan 
left  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  and  be- 
gan to  climb  the  passes  which 


lead  upwards  into  Western  Thibet, 
the  toil  was  arduous  and  the 
anxiety  incessant.  To  be  sure 
there  was  a  brief  term  of  reprieve 
at  Leh,  where  they  had  to  wait 
till  the  loftier  cols  beyond  were 
believed  to  be  anyway  practi- 
cable. The  travellers  started  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  ordinary 
traders  dreamed  of  attempting  the 
venture.  At  the  best  the  Kara- 
koram  is  a  passage  of  peril,  and  a 
blizzard  or  a  sudden  snowfall,  sur- 
prising the  straggling  train  upon 
the  glaciers  or  the  unprotected 
crest,  may  scatter  disaster  and 
destruction  broadcast.  All  along 
the  faintly  indicated  tracks,  and 
especially  on  both  sides  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  summits,  are 
strewn  the  bleaching  skeletons  of 
animals.  The  bones  have  been 
picked  clean  by  wolves,  wild  dogs, 
and  birds  of  prey ;  and  it  is  grimly 
suggestive  that  from  time  imme- 
morial the  cairn  crowning  the 
Karakoram  ridge  has  been  in- 
habited by  a  pair  of  ravens. 
Heaven  only  knows  the  age  of 
these  birds,  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
could  not  fall  into  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  writing  their  reminis- 
cences of  sufferings  and  horrors. 
Experience  has  taught  them  dia- 
bolical wisdom.  One  bird  watches 
over  the  caravans  on  one  side ;  its 
mate  keeps  an  eye  on  those  upon 
the  other.  Like  sinister  spirits 
foreboding  doom,  they  follow  to 
the  points  where  they  have  reason 
to  fear  all  the  dangers  are  over. 
Then  if  by  ill-luck  they  have 
missed  one  chance,  they  hurry 
back  to  the  cairn  to  look  out  for 
another.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  Lord  Dunmore  was  followed 
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by  the  bird  of  ill  omen,  which 
turned  back  in  disgust  where  the 
departure  had  been  foretold. 

The  preparations  demanded  care- 
ful attention,  for  lives  might  be 
sacrificed  to  any  shortcomings  or 
negligence.  A  brisk  business  was 
done  in  hardy  ponies,  and  Lord 
Dunmore  with  his  companion, 
Major  Roche,  being  connoisseurs 
in  horse  -  flesh,  held  their  own 
with  the  breeders  and  dealers  of 
Ladakh.  They  purchased  about 
sixty  animals,  and  the  proof  of 
their  good  picking  and  better  man- 
agement was  that  they  reached 
their  goal  on  the  Pamirs  with 
only  four  casualties  to  record. 
The  traders,  who  keep  to  the  more 
practicable  trade  -  routes,  always 
calculate  on  a  heavy  percentage  of 
losses ;  but  the  British  travellers 
had  regular  "  stables  "  every  morn- 
ing, when  all  the  ponies  were 
passed  in  review,  and  their  backs 
and  legs  scrupulously  seen  to.  The 
train  of  ponies  had  to  be  fed,  and 
the  course  of  the  march  lay  for 
days  through  regions  where  it  seems 
miraculous  that  even  the  wild 
animals  manage  to  live.  Many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were 
loaded  up  with  barley,  and  others 
carried  burdens  of  firewood,  for 
no  fuel  was  anywhere  to  be  found, 
except  occasionally  some  dxied 
dung  on  the  site  of  a  deserted 
camp.  There  were  places  where 
even  the  sure-footed  ponies  could 
not  make  their  way,  for  they 
were  too  light  to  force  a  pass- 
age through  the  snow-drifts  that 
choked  the  valleys  and  hid  the 
crevasses  in  the  glaciers.  Then 
as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy  yaks 
were  to  be  engaged  ;  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  caravan  was 
doubled.  The  yaks,  unwieldy  as 
they  appear,  generally  have  a 
spare  leg  under  any  circumstances  ; 
and  so  the  travellers  preferred  to 
ride  them,  unbroken  as  they  were, 
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when  treading  the  shelving  ice- 
paths  which  overhang  bottomless 
abysses.  Now  and  then  even  a 
yak  would  roll  over  ;  but  the 
yaks  seem  to  have  more  lives 
than  the  proverbial  cat,  and  would 
pitch  on  their  iron  foreheads  with 
impunity  after  a  drop  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  sharp  changes 
of  temperature  were  trying  in  the 
extreme.  They  would  be  swelter- 
ing at  noonday  under  a  blazing 
sun,  in  stifling  valleys  without  a 
stone  to  offer  shelter.  So  much 
so,  that  they  did  not  care  to  dis- 
mount to  snatch  a  few  minutes' 
rest  and  a  hasty  luncheon.  That 
was  but  indifferent  preparation 
for  scaling  some  formidable  pass, 
where  the  bitter  winds  chilled  the 
very  marrow,  and  they  had  to  go 
on  foot  to  keep  the  blood  in  cir- 
culation, notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulties in  breathing.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  they  were  variously 
and  capriciously  affected  by  the 
highly  rarefied  air.  In  the  loftiest 
altitudes  they  occasionally  came  off 
tolerably  well,  and  then  at  a  much 
lower  elevation  the  difficulty  of 
respiration  was  excessive.  They 
camped  out  where  best  they 
could,  when  darkness  threatened 
to  overtake  them  :  the  first  con- 
sideration was  a  sufficiency  of  tol- 
erably level  ground,  and  they  were 
grateful  for  anything  that  offered 
protection.  But  when  the  hill 
blasts  threatened  to  sweep  the 
tents  away,  the  howling  and  the 
cold  made  sleep  impossible.  The 
commissariat  was  always  a  source 
of  anxiety.  They  drove  a  flock  of 
sheep  along  with  them,  and  for 
130  consecutive  days  they  lived 
on  nothing  but  mutton  and  biscuit. 
The  Chinese  officials,  who  knew 
well  that,  passports  notwithstand- 
ing, the  expedition  was  unwelcome 
to  the  Pekin  authorities,  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  supply  them 
with  forage.  Their  own  supplies 
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of  personal  comforts  gave  out,  and 
had  to  be  replenished  from  the 
distant  bazaars  of  Yarkand  or 
Kashgar.  On  one  occasion,  for 
weeks  they  had  been  famishing 
for  tea  and  tobacco.  It  was  dis- 
mal work  dispensing  with  the  one 
and  the  other  through  the  long 
dark  evenings  and  the  broken 
nights.  They  had  been  reduced 
to  washing  down  their  frugal  re- 
pasts with  tepid  water,  which 
would  not  be  a  stimulating  bever- 
age in  more  •  cheerful  circum- 
stances. And  though  Lord  Dun- 
more  may  have  had  his  trials  like 
other  men,  we  doubt  whether  he 
ever  had  a  more  heart-sickening 
disappointment  than  when  a  pro- 
vision train  from  Kashgar  reached 
him  on  the  steppes,  and  he  found 
that  the  tea  and  tobacco  had  been 
forgotten. 

Privations  of  the  kind  were 
hard  to  endure;  but  there  were 
times  when  he  was  embarrassed 
by  hospitalities  and  ceremony.  As 
there  were  sudden  changes  from 
extreme  heat  to  excessive  cold,  so 
there  were  transitions  from  soli- 
tude and  semi-starvation  to  sur- 
feiting and  ceremonial  observances. 
He  had  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing imperial  passports  and  personal 
orders  of  recommendation  from  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  Great 
White  Czar.  Consequently,  though 
the  minor  Chinese  officials  were 
churlish,  the  fame  of  the  great 
man's  coming  had  gone  before 
him.  Thanadars  and  Ambans 
came  out  to  greet  him,  and  rode 
in  his  company  through  the  limits 
of  their  districts,  when  it  became 
fatiguing  to  make  conversation, 
though  Lord  Dunmore  is  a  good 
linguist.  His  entries  into  the 
cities  were  so  many  triumphal  pro- 
gresses, when  he  was  escorted  by 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  garrison, 
and  welcomed  with  shouts  and  the 
clashing  of  cymbals.  And  the 


banquets  given  in  his  honour  were 
as  indigestible  as  they  were  inter- 
minable :  at  one,  which  lasted  for 
several  hours,  he  was  pressed  to 
partake  of  about  sixty  dishes  ;  and 
now  and  again  he  was  compelled 
to  do  double  duty  at  a  couple  of 
solemn  entertainments  given  on 
the  same  day.  His  reception  was 
no  less  cordial  and  far  more  agree- 
able on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
frontier.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  simple  and  manly  hospitality 
of  the  Russian  officers,  who  gave 
him  the  best  of  all  they  possessed, 
and  were  as  glad  to  entertain  him 
as  they  were  loath  to  let  him  go. 

His  descriptions  of  scenery  are 
often  poetically  realistic.  He 
found  his  most  sublime  subjects  in 
the  stern  landscapes  he  surveyed 
in  the  snowy  solitudes  of  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Russian  Turkestan. 
But  naturally  he  could  throw  more 
spirit  into  his  themes  when  he 
wrote  his  journal  in  comparative 
comfort.  Here  is  a  pretty  evening 
picture,  dashed  off  in  the  Sindh 
river  valley : — 

"  The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  the  scene  is 
far  beyond  my  powers  of  description. 
Sitting  on  a  slight  eminence  over- 
looking the  valley,  I  gazed  in  awe- 
strickeu  wonder  at  the  glorious  scene, 
as  it  became  bit  by  bit  unfolded  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Below  rushed  the  ever- 
restless  river  in  full  flood,  bearing  on 
its  surface  the  snows  of  winter,  now 
melted  by  the  warm  May  sun  ;  and  as 
the  moon  appeared  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  I  could  clearly  trace  the 
river's  sinuous  turns,  glistening  in  the 
soft  light  like  the  coils  of  some  sinu- 
ous serpent.  On  each  side  of  the 
valley  the  hills  sloped  down  to  the 
little  plain  that  skirted  the  river. 
These  were  richly  clothed  with  pine, 
deodars,  and  chennar,  the  full  deep 
colouring  of  whose  foliage,  tinged  as 
it  gradually  became  with  a  soft  edging 
of  tremulous  light,  gave  to  these  silent 
woods  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
velvet-like  undulations.  On  a  ridge 
facing  me  stood  several  dead  giants  of 
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5  forest,  silent  witnesses  of  many  a 

\          3  scene,  their  weird  limbs  in  quaint 

\         itastic  shapes,  standing  out  in  bold 

V       ief,  sombre  and  gaunt,  against  the 

irl-like  sheen  of  tender  light  in 
\  .ich  the  middle  distance  of  the 
\  ley  was  enshrouded.  Beyond 
t\  ;se,  and  rising  abruptly  above  the 
sU  nting  vale,  towered,  in  all  the 
majesty  and  pride  of  loftiness,  the 
rugged  and  precipitous  mountains  of 
the  l)aghowan  and  Nagraram  Ranges. 
Peak  after  peak  became  visible,  as  the 
moon  rose  higher  in  the  heavens — 
lightly  stirring  the  whitened  sum- 
mits, and  gently  touching  with  her 
soft  beams  the  snow-wreaths  that  had 
until  now  lain  hid  in  the  many  clefts 
and  crannies  that  scored  the  mountain- 
side. ' 

The  journey  through  Ladakh 
was  very  far  from  uneventful ; 
but  Mrs  Bishop,  Mr  Knight,  and 
other  recent  travellers  have  made 
us  familiar  with  the  dangers  of 
those  mountain  roads,  and  the 
manners  of  the  superstitious  and 
polyandrous  natives.  And  his  lord- 
ship might  with  much  advantage 
have  omitted  his  disquisitions  on 
the  Buddhist  and  other  forms  of 
Asiatic  religion.  The  freshness 
of  sensational  interest  really  be- 
gins after  leaving  Leh ;  and  in 
Leh,  as  we  said,  Lord  Dunmore 
and  Major  Roche  had  to  possess 
their  souls  in  patience,  with  ample 
leisure  for  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. Each  day  they  lost  was 
of  importance,  for  the  favourable 
travel  season  in  these  regions  is 
as  short  as  the  dark  December 
days  of  an  English  winter.  But 
the  Shyok  torrent  had  come  down 
in  flood,  and  fresh  snow  had  fallen 
heavily  in  the  Thibetan  High- 
lands. The  start  was  not  under- 
taken until  nearly  the  end  of  June, 
and  then  they  went  forth  as  the 
pioneer  caravan.  They  soon  had 
experience  of  the  obstacles  they 
were  to  encounter,  and  more  than 
once,  to  less  resolute  men,  any 
further  advance  would  have  ap- 
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peared  impracticable.  Indeed 
their  hearts  might  well  have  failed 
them  when  they  contemplated 
their  prospects  from  under  canvas 
at  Panamik,  which  is  described  as 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  civilisation. 
"  After  leaving  here  we  shall  not 
see  a  house,  a  human  being,  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  a  stick  of  timber 
until  we  cross  the  whole  range  of 
the  Eastern  Himalayas  and  land 
in  Chinese  territory,  and  then  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  we  can  find 
provisions  without  going  on  to 
Yarkand."  A  few  days  after- 
wards they  crossed  the  Sassihr 
Glacier,  after  a  sleepless  night 
by  way  of  preparation,  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  17,000 
feet.  By  the  way,  Lord  Dunmore 
only  learned  by  experience  the 
familiar  fact,  that  aneroids  can 
never  be  absolutely  trusted.  His 
instrument  always  differed  from 
that  used  by  Major  Roche,  the 
variations  being  from  200  to  400 
feet.  Not  that  a  few  hundred 
feet  up  or  down  made  any  prac- 
tical difference  to  the  terribly 
severe  work  and  strain.  At  this 
glacier  "  we  came  to  a  place  which 
was  impossible  for  horses  or  yaks 
to  descend.  It  was  a  precipitous 
pitch  of  about  200  feet  of  frozen 
snow,  the  high  walls  of  the  glacier 
were  on  each  side,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pitch  were  some 
large  rocks  showing  out  of  the 
snow."  By  way  of  warning,  one 
of  the  unwieldy  yaks  lost  his  foot- 
ing, and  was  precipitated  headlong 
into  the  abyss.  So,  like  railway 
contractors  directing  a  gang  of 
navvies,  the  travellers  set  to  work 
to  improvise  a  track.  At  each 
turn  of  its  ascending  zigzags  men 
were  posted,  who  gave  the  animals 
assistance  in  turning  the  corners, 
and  the  whole  of  the  115  beasts 
were  brought  to  the  bottom  in 
safety.  That  perilous  descent  was 
succeeded  a  day  or  two  subse- 
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quently 
climb. 


by  an  equally  dangerous 


"  There  being  no  sort  of  track,  we 
steered  straight  ahead  until  we  came 
for  the  third  time  to  a  deadlock.  A 
portion  of  the  mountain  had  fallen  in, 
and  blocked  the  whole  of  the  nullah. 
We  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  way  for 
the  caravan,  but  it  was  impossible  ; 
great  rocks  were  jammed  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  so  we  had 
to  beat  a  retreat  and  retrace  our 
steps.  At  last  Eamzan  found  a 
place  which,  though  bad  enough,  he 
thought  might  do  for  the  ponies  to 
climb.  .  .  .  Eventually  we  got  the 
whole  caravan  up,  with  the  exception 
of  three  ponies,  who  fell  over  and 
rolled  down  about  fifty  feet,  smashing 
their  loads  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
these  ponies  seem  to  have  nine  lives 
like  a  cat,  for  some  time  afterwards 
they  reappeared  in  the  river-bed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  landslip,  and 
did  not  seem  any  the  worse  of  their 
tumble.  " 

As  for  the  Grim  Pass,  which 
fully  deserved  its  sinister-sounding 
name,  and  which  they  crossed  in 
a  blinding  snowstorm,  we  are  told 
that  all  other  passes  are  child's 
play  in  comparison.  The  climbing 
from  the  camping  -  place  to  the 
summit  was  pretty  nearly  per- 
pendicular. Sometimes  even  the 
sturdy  yaks  set  down  their  feet 
with  mulish  obstinacy,  and  posi- 
tively declined  to  budge.  The 
time  was  prolonged  by  stopping 
to  pick  up  the  ponies,  who  were 
perpetually  rolling  down,  only  to 
be  pulled  up  by  the  snow-drifts. 
As  it  was,  a  couple  of  the  ponies 
came  to  grief,  taking  headers  over 
the  precipice,  to  be  smashed  to 
smithereens  on  the  rocks.  Yet 
their  worst  troubles  were  only 
beginning  when  they  had  topped 
the  crest.  The  descent  appeared 
absolutely  impossible  when  sur- 
veyed from  above,  and  it  was 
skirted  "by  a  yawning  precipice 
of  nearly  3000  feet."  Lord  Dun- 
more  by  that  time  had  been  toler- 


ably well  seasoned  to  Himalayan 
equitation,  and  he  says  that  fa- 
miliarity had  quickly  bred  dis- 
regard of  the  abysses  and  rushing 
water  which  at  first  had  made 
his  head  to  swim.  But  here, 
though  he  had  exchanged  his 
riding  pony  for  a  yak,  when  his 
mount  would  slip  and  "slither" 
on  its  haunches,  he  repeatedly 
thought  his  last  hour  had  come. 
Then  followed  one  of  those  start- 
ling transformation  scenes  with 
which  that  romantic  journey 
abounded.  They  had  been  grop- 
ing through  driving  snow  down 
into  dense  mists,  when  all  at  once 
they  emerged  from  the  folds  of 
the  vapoury  curtain.  The  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly  on  an  en- 
chanting pastoral  landscape.  They 
descended  into  fertile  plains  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  and 
encamping  in  a  spot  which  "was 
simply  too  lovely  for  words,"  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  attentions  of 
the  nomads,  who  came  with  their 
hands  full  of  all  kinds  of  dairy 
produce. 

The  sojourn  in  Yarkand  was  in 
a  sort  of  Capua,  where  the  worst 
dangers  were  from  surfeits  and  an 
excess  of  ceremony.  That  was 
followed  by  a  Spartan  sporting  ex- 
pedition in  pursuit  of  the  Oves  poll. 
Lord  Dunmore  was  lucky  in  getting 
five  good  heads :  his  companion 
was  less  fortunate.  But  even  an 
enthusiast  could  hardly  consider 
the  sport  unmitigated  enjoyment, 
although  there  was  excitement 
enough  in  all  conscience.  The 
bare  rocks  and  the  chilly  expanses 
of  glacier  gave  no  advantages  of 
cover  to  the  stalker.  The  inciden- 
tal alpine  work  was  much  more 
serious  and  severe  than  that  which 
has  made  a  European  reputation 
for  eminent  members  of  our  Alpine 
Club.  The  season  of  the  year  was 
the  least  favourable,  for  the  sheep 
were  both  well-nourished  and  wary, 
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though  it  is  a  mystery  how  they 
manage  to  pick  up  a  living.  More- 
over, they  were  continually  kept 
on  the  alert  by  famished  wild  dogs, 
who  regularly  hunted  the  ground 
in  packs.  And  the  sportsman  re- 
peatedly bivouacked  out  in  the 
snow,  when  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  to  about  8°,  on  one  occasion 
being  imprisoned  in  his  lair  through 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  snow- 
storm :  though  of  course  he  was 
to  experience  cold  infinitely  more 
intense,  when  he  had  travelled  on 
from  Kashgar  to  the  plateaux  of 
the  Pamirs  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Even  within  the  akois, 
of  a  night  the  thermometer  fell 
many  degrees  below  zero.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  Pamirs  themselves,  though 
almost  virgin  country  so  far  as 
English  exploration  is  concerned, 
his  experiences  and  report  may  be 
summed  up  very  shortly.  He  dis- 
covered a  new  pass,  and  believes 
he  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
veritable  sources  of  the  Oxus.  The 
scenery  is  a  bleak  monotony  of 
magnificent  desolation.  The  rig- 
ours of  the  winter  climate  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  As  for 
the  wandering  Khirgiz,  he  declares 
they  have  been  grossly  calumniated, 
when  even  English  consular  offi- 
cials describe  them  as  robbers  and 
murderers.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  folk, 
who  would  be  happy  in  their  cold 
solitudes  if  they  could  only  be  re- 
lieved from  the  consequences  of 
quarrels  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  suzerains.  As  for  their 
hospitality,  it  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed anywhere ;  and  they  gave 
freely  of  all  their  substance  to  the 
wandering  strangers,  without  the 
desire  or  expectation  of  any  re- 
turn. We  cannot  follow  Lord 
Dunmore  into  quarters  in  the 


Russian  forts,  or  accompany  him 
on  his  journey  through  Russian 
Turkestan  to  Samarkand.  We 
can  only  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  chapters  on 
religion  and  ethnology,  there  is  not 
a  page  which  is  not  delightful  and 
instructive  reading.  Nor  have  we 
been  able  to  touch  on  his  humor- 
ous passages.  But  his  tale  of  the 
cocks  in  his  travelling  poultry- 
yard,  who  mistook  the  moon  for 
the  sun,  and  crowed  persistently  in 
salutation,  reminds  us  of  a  once 
famous  episode  in  Lord  Dufferin's 
half-forgotten  '  High  Latitudes  ' ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  the  story  of  his  culinary  suc- 
cess in  turning  out  a  Christmas 
plum-pudding  on  the  Pamirs. 

Nansen's  eloquent  volume  on  the 
Esquimos l  is  a  eulogy,  an  elegy, 
and  an  indictment.  In  the  winter 
he  passed  among  their  low  earth- 
huts,  he  had,  as  he  says,  ample 
time  for  reflection.  He  admired 
their  natural  virtues  and  sterling 
qualities,  but  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  race  was  fore- 
doomed to  extinction.  They  are 
succumbing  steadily  to  their  inter- 
course with  civilised  communities, 
and  to  the  indiscreet  exertions  of 
the  well-meaning  missionaries,  who 
have  established  an  almost  absol- 
ute ascendancy.  We  are  far  from 
agreeing  with  all  his  startling  opin- 
ions, but  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  he  makes  out  a  plausible  case. 
At  all  events,  his  convictions  are 
evidently  sincere,  and  his  narrative 
is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  instructive 
and  entertaining. 

The  Esquimos,  before  they  were 
rediscovered  by  modern  Scandi- 
navian adventurers,  had  waged  a 
ceaseless  war  for  existence  under 
the  most  discouraging  conditions. 


1  Eskimo    Life.      By   Fridtjof    Nansen. 
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But  as  they  knew  of  nothing 
better,  they  were  happy  and  con- 
tented. Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
and  unless  in  exceptional  periods 
of  scarcity,  they  had  nothing  much 
to  desire.  They  went  wandering 
on  hunting  expeditions  through 
the  short  summers,  and  brought 
back  sufficient  stores  to  carry 
them  through  the  long  winters. 
The  seals  and  the  reindeer  sup- 
plied their  wants,  and  occasionally 
they  made  prize  of  a  whale  or  a 
walrus.  Both  seals  and  reindeer 
frequented  those  coasts  in  abun- 
dance, so  long  as  they  were  only 
slaughtered  quietly  by  the  harpoon 
or  the  bow.  The  sole  wealth  of 
the  people  was  in  their  boats  and 
weapons,  in  their  dried  flesh,  their 
seal-blubber,  and  their  oil;  and, 
like  the  early  Christians,  they  pos- 
sessed all  things  in  common.  As 
the  property  was  perishable,  there 
was  no  temptation  to  hoarding. 
The  primitive  Esquirno  scarcely 
considered  charity  a  virtue;  he 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  should  share  his  superfluities 
with  his  poorer  neighbour.  If 
there  were  friendless  old  folks  or 
helpless  orphans,  they  still  lived 
literally  upon  the  fat  of  the  land. 
There  were  but  two  exceptions  to 
the  universal  habit  of  borrowing 
without  asking  leave.  The  harpoon 
and  the  kaiak  of  the  skilled  hunter 
were  sacred,  which  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution, as  he  could  make  the  best 
use  of  them.  And  when  any  one 
secured  a  precious  piece  of  drift- 
wood, being  a  rare  foreign  com- 
modity, it  was  his  own  once  and 
for  ever.  Dragged  above  high- 
water  mark,  it  might  lie  there  for 
years  till  the  owner  claimed  it. 
In  other  respects  those  Esquimos 
followed  evangelical  precepts  more 
closely  than  most  professing  Christ- 
ians. They  were  long-suffering  to 
what  we  should  consider  a  fault, 
and  no  amount  of  provocation 


could  induce  them  to  return  blow 
for  blow  or  evil  for  evil.  That 
marvellous  meekness  might  be  set 
down  to  cowardice,  as  undoubtedly 
the  Danish  officials  and  mission- 
aries have  taken  somewhat  un- 
generous advantage  of  it.  And 
courage,  as  we  know,  is  a  matter 
of  habit  as  well  as  of  tempera- 
ment ;  but  no  man,  as  Mr  Nansen 
observes,  can  deny  that  the  Es- 
quimos are  the  most  daring  of 
seafarers.  There  is  no  frailer  bark 
than  the  kaiak,  which,  indeed,  is 
simply  a  piece  of  boat-shaped  cos- 
tume. The  seal-hunter  stows  his 
legs  away  beneath  something  like  a 
carriage  apron,  tucking  it  in 
tightly  round  his  waist  by  way 
of  making  the  craft  watertight. 
He  can  take  that  skin  canoe  of 
his  under  his  arm  and  walk  away 
with  it.  Yet  he  will  put  out  to 
sea  in  any  ordinary  weather,  and 
will  handle  it  with  the  utmost 
coolness  amid  ice-drift  and  surg- 
ing billows.  Sometimes  he  may 
have  to  make  for  shore  in  storm 
and  blinding  snowflakes,  and  if 
the  fishing  chances  to  have  been 
fortunate,  with  two  or  more  seals 
in  tow.  If  he  has  comrades,  they 
will  always  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  he  is  loath  to  cast  off  save  in 
the  last  extremity.  Yet  such  are 
his  cool  courage  and  dexterity  that, 
on  the  whole,  fatal  accidents  were 
by  no  means  common.  When  he 
had  brought  his  prizes  to  the  land 
at  peril  of  his  life,  his  neighbours 
used  to  share  with  him  as  matter 
of  right;  but  latterly,  with  the 
advent  of  the  traders,  things  are 
said  to  have  greatly  changed  for 
the  worse.  The  seals,  which  were 
secured  by  the  deadly  but  silent 
cast  of  the  harpoon,  have  become 
frightened  and  shy  with  the  use 
of  firearms,  which  are  difficult  be- 
sides to  handle  in  a  dancing  kaiak. 
The  reindeer,  followed  up  and 
shot  down  for  their  hides,  have 
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sought  a  refuge  in  the  distant  in- 
terior. Moreover,  the  effects  of  in- 
discriminate slaughter  have  been 
more  far-reaching.  For  as  seal- 
skins and  reindeer  skins,  and  even 
the  blubber  and  the  oil,  have  be- 
come articles  of  merchandise,  and 
as  the  wants  of  the  natives  have 
increased  with  the  introduction  of 
luxuries,  the  successful  hunter 
sells  all  he  can  spare.  Now  he 
has  no  superfluous  store  at  the 
service  of  his  neighbour.  Nor 
does  he  even  accumulate  property 
and  become  a  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer of  labour.  He  spends  what 
he  gets  upon  self-indulgence,  and 
morally  and  physically  is  all  the 
worse.  The  sale  of  drink  to  the 
natives  is  very  properly  forbid- 
den, but  the  authorities  set  the 
example  of  eluding  the  Act.  A 
dram  is  part  of  the  regular  pay 
to  their  employes.  Now  this  inter- 
esting people  cares  little  for  the 
taste  of  spirits,  but  delights  in 
getting  drunk.  So  the  latest  form 
of  Socialism  is  an  understanding 
by  which  each  individual  in  turn 
swallows  the  collective  rations 
of  rum,  and  collapses  in  a  state 
of  luxurious  intoxication.  With 
shattered  strength  and  shaken 
nerve,  he  can  handle  neither 
kaiak  nor  harpoon  as  he  used 
to  do.  Mr  Nansen,  as  we  know, 
is  himself  an  enthusiastic  ab- 
stainer, and  he  put  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  practice  in  that  tremen- 
dous walk  across  Greenland.  The 
only  remedy  he  can  suggest  is 
heroic ;  but,  as  he  admits,  it  is 
ideal  and  impracticable.  There 
might  be  a  self-denying  ordinance 
by  which  the  European  settlers 
should  forbid  all  importation  of 
spirits.  Nay,  Mr  Nansen  would  go 
further,  and  include  coffee  among 
prohibited  articles,  for  he  asserts, 
though  with  far  less  apparent  rea- 
son, that  it  has  proved  nearly  as 
deleterious  to  the  natives  as  rum. 


If  Nansen  praises  the  para- 
disiacal condition  of  the  primitive 
Esquimos,  he  owns  that  their 
morality  left  something  to  desire. 
Their  manners  and  habits,  now  as 
then,  must  be  remarkably  free  and 
easy.  Half-a-dozen  families,  larger 
or  smaller,  may  huddle  together 
through  the  winter  in  a  single 
dark  and  stifling  hut.  If  they 
wear  clothes  of  any  kind,  the  dress 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  quite  indistin- 
guishable from  utter  nakedness. 
In  the  upper  and  more  refined 
circles,  the  married  couples,  with 
their  younger  children,  may  lie 
apart  beneath  the  sleeping  benches; 
otherwise  all  are  packed  pro- 
miscuously together.  So  that 
the  Greenland  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  really  did  not  offer 
much,  when  he  placed  every  one 
of  his  wives,  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  hovel,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  casual  visitor.  With 
those  easy  notions  as  to  rela- 
tions beween  the  sexes,  it  followed 
naturally  that  the  family  of  any 
Greenland  maiden  thought  her 
highly  honoured  when  any  white 
settler  threw  the  handkerchief 
to  her,  whether  he  were  chief 
of  a  Post  or  merely  a  common 
sailor.  That  growing  intermix- 
ture of  the  races  has  been 
tending  to  their  respective  de- 
terioration. These  hovels,  though 
dim,  were  not  altogether  dark  ;  the 
train-oil  lamp  was  trimmed  per- 
petually, for  the  people  have  a 
superstition  that  a  light  is  a 
protection  from  the  powers  of  evil. 
The  men,  for  the  most  part,  seem 
to  have  slept  away  the  time  like 
bears  or  dormice,  but  the  women 
were  by  no  means  idle.  Their 
industrial  processes  demanded  at- 
tentive patience,  and  are  ex- 
tremely disgusting  besides,  for 
whether  preparing  bird -skins  for 
dress  or  delicacies  for  the  table, 
they  chiefly  involved  laborious 
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chewing, — which  suggests  a  notice 
of  the  native  cuisine.  Seal-blub- 
ber and  dried  deer -flesh  are  the 
great  resources  of  the  housekeeper, 
but  the  Esquimos,  trained  by  stern 
necessity,  are  omnivorous.  They  de- 
vour the  foxes,  but  draw  the  line 
at  the  ravens,  which  generally  pick 
up  their  livelihood  on  the  dung- 
heaps.  Though  far  from  fastidious, 
they  have  their  predilections,  and 
are  gourmets  according  to  their 
limited  lights.  They  are  partial 
to  stale  whale-skin  and  to  putrid 
seals'  heads,  but  what  they  con- 
sider the  choicest  of  all  dainties 
are  the  contents  of  the  reindeer's 
stomach,  with  the  half  -  digested 
herbage  and  mosses,  and  the  raw 
entrails  of  freshly  killed  ptarmi- 
gan. After  all,  the  menu  is  very 
much  matter  of  custom.  Nansen. 
declares  that  he  learned  to  eat  raw 
blubber  with  an  appetite,  and  he 
had  a  parlour -maid  who  never 
missed  an  occasion  of  taking  sips 
at  the  lamp-oil  when  cleaning  his 
lamp.  To  sum  up  his  unsatisfac- 
tory and  depressing  conclusions, 
he  thinks  that  the  missionaries, 
while  inculcating  abstruse  dogmas 
and  introducing  ceremonial  rites, 
have  failed  to  impart  the  faintest 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  taught  the  natives  to  be 
covetous  and  selfish,  by  dwelling 
on  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Nor  can 
the  more  intelligent  of  those 
natives  have  been  possibly  in- 
fluenced by  contrasting  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Christians  with  their 
practice.  As  for  secular  educa- 
tion, it  has  interfered  with  their 
temporal  comforts,  for  boys  who 
pass  the  brief  daylight  in  the 
schools  cannot  become  experts  in 
the  out-of-door  pursuits  by  which 


they  are  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The 
circulation  of  coin,  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  saving  or  spending  it, 
has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  destroy  the  old  self-sacrificing 
charity.  And  in  the  pessimistic 
conclusion  of  a  picturesque  but 
pessimistic  book,  Nansen  suggests 
that  the  only  chance  of  salvation 
for  the  Esquimos  is  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Europeans  from 
their  country.  As  that  solution  is 
beyond  the  range  of  possibilities, 
his  deduction  is,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  Esquimos  are  doomed. 

We  shall  be  brief  in  our  notice 
of  Mrs  Peary's  '  Arctic  Journal ' ; 1 
yet  it  is  a  book  that,  had  we  space, 
we  should  love  to  linger  over.  The 
illustrations  in  themselves  give 
most  suggestive  pictures  of  the 
scenery  and  habits  of  life  of  those 
hyperborean  latitudes.  There  are 
icebergs  tinted  with  the  fading 
glow  of  a  rosy  sunset;  frowning 
black  clifis  swarming  with  clam- 
orous sea-fowl;  sledges  and  the 
teams  of  the  dogs,  seen  in  sunlight, 
in  moonlight,  and  through  snow- 
drift ;  the  Rembrandt  interiors  of 
Esquimo  huts,  with  heads  of  the 
swarthy  and  flat-featured  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  views  of  the  various 
camps  and  the  winter  residences 
in  which  the  delicately  nurtured 
American  lady  passed  the  dreary 
round  of  an  arctic  year.  Whether 
it  was  worth  while  going  through 
so  much  for  the  small  geographi- 
cal results  attained  may  well  be 
a  question.  Mr  Peary  made  in- 
cidentally an  expedition  of  sev- 
eral months  among  the  icy 
hills  of  "  the  great  interior  ice- 
cap ; "  and  he  enjoyed,  besides,  the 
somewhat  barren  satisfaction  of 
standing  on  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Greenland,  and  looking 
northward  towards  the  Pole  over 
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the  frozen  expanse.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pluck 
and  heroism  of  Mrs  Peary,  who 
insisted  on  accompanying  her  hus- 
band on  his  polar  trip,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  her  relations. 
That  she  owns  often  to  home- 
sickness was  as  natural  as  it  was 
womanly,  for  she  was  left  for  a 
whole  year  without  news  from 
home.  For  months,  moreover, 
she  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, undergoing,  latterly,  intense 
anxiety  when  his  return  was 
unduly  delayed.  Whatever  her 
troubles,  she  always  kept  a  stiff 
upper  lip.  The  lively  book  is 
brimming  over  with  humorous 
Americanisms,  and  the  journals, 
written  by  lamplight  during  the 
everlasting  night,  are  invariably 
characterised  by  playfulness  and 
cheerfulness.  Yet  nothing  could 
be  more  depressing  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  adventure.  She  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  voyage  to 
the  point  beyond  Cape  York  and 
Melville  Bay,  where  they  were  to 
disembark  ;  she  had  admired  the 
grand  scenery  of  the  Greenland 
coast  ;  she  had  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Danish  settlers,  and 
had  been  on  the  whole  agreeably 
impressed  with  the  Esquimos  with 
whom  she  was  to  make  more  in- 
timate acquaintance.  All  was 
going  well,  when  on  the  eve  of  the 
landing  Mr  Peary  had  a  serious 
accident.  Most  people  in  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  taken  a 
fractured  leg  as  a  hint  to  go 
home  in  the  ship  that  had  brought 
them,  but  Mr  and  Mrs  Peary  were 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  Though 
months  must  elapse  before  he 
could  use  the  limb,  the  disembark- 
ation was  carried  out  all  the  same. 
They  were  left,  as  arranged,  with 
three  or  four  of  their  countrymen, 
whom  Mrs  Peary  always  calls  the 
boys.  Differences  of  station  were 
merged  in  a  kindly  socialism, 


though  these  free  and  indepen- 
dent citizens  of  the  United  States 
showed  due  observance  to  the 
leader  and  his  lady.  They  built 
for  headquarters  a  charming  mais- 
onnette on  the  shores  of  a  sheltered 
bay.  Of  course,  as  they  had 
come  with  the  intention  of  win- 
tering, they  were  provided  with 
all  manner  of  necessaries  and 
many  luxuries  ;  and  Mrs  Peary 
fitted  up  a  delightful  little  bou- 
doir. Not  that  she  gave  herself 
over  to  indolence.  But  the  light 
of  the  lamps  and  the  warmth 
of  the  stove,  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  the  coloured  rugs 
spread  on  the  floor,  were  keenly  ap- 
preciated on  the  return  from  some 
long  sledging  drive,  or  from  camp- 
ing out  on  the  ice  for  several  nights 
in  succession.  She  cooked  and  she 
superintended  all  the  household 
arrangements,  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  native  assistance.  The  wan- 
dering Esquimos  gathered  from 
all  distances  to  the  little  settle- 
ment, when  they  learned  that 
there  was  good  pay  going,  and  that 
such  treasures  as  a  tenpenny  nail 
or  an  empty  sardine-tin  were  to 
be  had  in  barter  for  honest  labour. 
The  men  hunted,  fished,  and  acted 
as  guides,  dog-drivers,  or  porters  ; 
the  women  sewed,  and  cured  the  fish 
and  the  game.  They  were  abomin- 
ably filthy  in  their  persons  and 
habits  ;  they  would  sulk  like 
children  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion; but  generally  they  made 
themselves  agreeable,  and  Mrs 
Peary  liked  them  much.  In  the 
course  of  many  months'  intercourse, 
she  did  something  towards  civil- 
ising certain  favourite  families. 
But,  like  Nansen,  she  is  greatly  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  she  did 
not  do  her  protege's  harm.  For 
though  they  would  inevitably  re- 
lapse into  their  primitive  ways 
after  her  departure,  they  could 
never  regain  their  former  content, 
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but  would  be  troubled  by  the  lust 
of  money  or  money's  worth,  and 
cravings  after  the  unattainable. 
We  may  add  that  Mrs  Peary's 
pictures  in  pen  and  ink  of  the 
arctic  scenery  are  as  good  as  the 
illustrations,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  them. 

The  historical  novel  seems  to  be 
coming  into  favour  again,  though 
till  very  recently  publishers  and 
editors  were  agreed  that  it  would 
not  nowadays  go  down  with  the 
public.  Anything  likely  to  draw 
— so  they  said — must  deal  with 
the  society  of  the  day,  or  at  least 
of  the  century.  Mr  Stevenson, 
Dr  Conan  Doyle,  and  others  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  change  all 
that.  Indeed  there  is  great  temp- 
tation for  men  conscious  of  genius, 
originality,  and  imagination,  to 
leave  the  well-beaten  tracks  for 
those  that  of  late  have  been  sel- 
dom trodden.  In  the  historical 
novel  the  writer  may  throw  the 
rein  to  his  fancy,  and  he  need 
not  go  in  search  of  sensational  and 
dramatic  episodes,  for  among  these 
he  has  only  to  make  a  discriminat- 
ing choice.  Moreover,  he  may 
venture  on  any  audacious  liberties. 
He  need  not  be  much  afraid  of 
captious  critics,  and  he  may  trust 
implicitly  to  the  credulity  of  the 
uninformed  public.  All  depends 
on  his  manner  of  representing  the 
scenes — on  his  power  of  recalling 
to  the  reality  of  life  the  shadowy 
personages  of  the  faded  past.  Mr 
Stanley  Weyman  has  many  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  in 
this  difficult  line  of  fiction.  He 
had  already  written  'The  House 
of  the  Wolf,'  which  lays  its  scenes 
in  France,  although  it  sounds  like 
a  Scandinavian  saga.  Assuredly 
he  does  not  lack  courage  or  am- 


bition. In  this  novel1  he  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Dumas,  and  challenges  compari- 
son with  the  brilliant  Frenchman 
on  Dumas'  own  favourite  ground 
of  the  Court  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Mr  Weyman  cannot  pretend 
to  the  verve  and  the  sparkling 
piquancy  of  Dumas'  inimitable 
dialogue,  nor  has  he  the  genius  of 
picturesque  dramatic  reproduction 
of  the  author  of  '  Anthony  '  and 
'  The  Tirer  de  Nesle.'  Yet,  all 
things  considered,  he  comes  off 
from  the  comparison  with  credit, 
and  even  with  honour. 

The  times  were  stirring  enough 
to  give  him  grand  opportunities. 
Between  the  Royalists,  the  League, 
and  the  "Religion,"  France  was 
being  kept  in  perpetual  turmoil. 
All  the  courtiers  were  given  over 
to  intrigue ;  the  country  swarmed 
with  bands  of  ferocious  soldiers, 
who  followed  the  great  nobles ; 
and  the  only  careers  to  tempt  the 
penniless  and  the  well-born  were 
those  of  the  Court  favourite  or 
the  soldier  of  fortune.  In  those 
circumstances  Mr  Weyman  has 
done  wisely  in  setting  the  con- 
ventionalities at  defiance,  and 
choosing  a  hero  who  had  passed 
middle  age.  M.  de  Marsac  is  a 
poor  Gascon  gentleman  who  has 
just  lost  his  patron,  the  Prince 
de  Cond^.  In  his  penury  he  has 
parted  with  everything  save  his 
horse  and  his  sword,  and  his 
prospects  are  as  dismal  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Cruel  Fortune 
not  only  frowns,  but  makes  a 
mock  of  him.  The  cup  of  his 
bitterness  is  filled  to  overflowing 
when  he  is  made  the  victim  of  an 
unfeeling  practical  joke  in  the 
antechambers  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  with  whom  he  has  been 
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seeking  service.  In  reality,  For- 
tune has  tired  of  tormenting  him, 
and  the  depth  of  his  humiliation 
is  the  turning-point  of  his  luck, 
as  it  strikes  the  key  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  novel.  Then  he  first 
displays  the  cool  and  calculating 
courage  which  never  fails  him, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  born  of 
a  burst  of  despair.  Then  he  first 
sees  his  Fate  in  the  person  of  a 
haughty  young  beauty,  who  gath- 
ers her  skirts  around  her  lest  she 
should  be  contaminated  by  con- 
tact with  the  shabby  adventurer. 
Then  he  forces  his  way  to  an 
inner  cabinet,  to  find  himself  in 
presence  of  the  saturnine  Du- 
plessis  Mornay.  We  said  the 
scene  strikes  the  key  of  the  novel. 
For  thenceforth  De  Marsac's 
character  is  developed  with  rare 
skill  in  a  series  of  brave  deeds 
and  modest  self-revelations.  His 
courage  he  takes  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  his  skill  in  swordsmanship 
and  horsemanship  has  come  in 
the  course  of  his  numerous  cam- 
paigns ;  he  seems  unconscious  of 
the  promptitude  and  the  fertility  of 
resource  conspicuous  in  all  his  ac- 
tions. Above  all,  he  is  capable  of 
any  sacrifice  at  the  command  of 
love  or  duty,  and  is  always  equal  to 
every  emergency.  Then,  beginning 
with  De  Mornay,  we  have  a  series 
of  clever — almost  brilliant — his- 
torical portraits,  including  Henry 
of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Tu- 
renne,  Rambouillet,  and  De  Rosny. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  that  of 
Crillon,  with  the  iron  strength 
and  the  dare-devil  courage  that 
surpassed  the  Gascon  swagger  of 
his  bearing.  Finally,  that  con- 
temptuous young  girl  in  the  ante- 
chamber is  to  influence  all  De 
Marsac's  career.  Little  did  he 
dream  of  their  future  relations 
when  he  first  felt  the  smart  of 
her  scorn.  He  is  plunged  into  ad- 


venture after  adventure,  and  all 
are  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
age.  The  interest  goes  on  increas- 
ing in  the  ingenious  main  plot,  as 
in  many  clever  subsidiary  episodes ; 
and  it  culminates  in  the  last  of  the 
chapters,  when  De  Marsac's  future 
is  still  trembling  in  the  balance. 

That  proud  and  beautiful  Mdlle. 
de  la  Vire  is  the  possessor  of  an 
important  State  secret.  That  she 
should  be  taken  from  the  custody 
of  her  guardian,  Turenne,  and 
brought  face  to  face  with  the 
King  of  France,  is  essential  to  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  the  Hugue- 
not chief.  Yet  Henry  of  Navarre 
cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  Tu- 
renne, the  most  powerful  of  his 
partisans.  So  De  Marsac  is  charged 
with  the  desperate  task  of  carry- 
ing off  the  maiden  from  her  place 
of  confinement,  though  he  is 
honestly  warned  that  he  has  no 
reward  to  expect,  and  that  he  will 
assuredly  be  disowned  in  case  of 
failure.  A  daring  and  desperate 
man,  he  accepts  the  desperate 
mission.  We  are  introduced  to 
the  typical  ruffians,  the  reckless 
mercenaries  on  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rely.  The  lady  is  success- 
fully carried  off,  to  be  lost,  re- 
covered, and  lost  again.  De  Mar- 
sac  finds  himself  at  Blois  with  his 
fair  charge,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
murder  of  Guise.  He  is  in  the 
thick  of  the  widespread  panic  and 
the  clashing  of  angry  passions, 
on  the  borderland  which  divides 
Huguenot  from  fanatical  Catholic. 
Few  men  have  more  reason  to 
tremble  than  the  treacherous  king 
who  has  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
the  League.  The  secret  emissary 
of  the  King  of  Navarre  is  admitted 
to  a  secret  conference  with  the 
Valois.  When  doubly  weighted 
with  dangerous  State  secrets,  he 
finds  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  fanatical  Jacobin  monk,  more 
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potent  among  good  Catholics  than 
the  Cardinal  de  Guise  himself. 
This  time  it  seems  really  all  up 
with  the  adventurer,  when  the 
Providence  of  Navarre  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  monk  is  almost 
miraculously  suppressed.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  capital  fencing 
and  fighting,  which  recalls  the 
deadly  duels  in  Dumas.  De  Mar- 
sac  wins  the  regard  and  admira- 
tion of  Mdlle.  de  la  Vire,  not 
merely  by  the  gradual  revelation 
of  his  moral  excellences,  but  by 
his  skill  and  gallantry  as  a  swords- 
man. She  sees,  or  rather  hears, 
him  keep  the  head  of  a  staircase 
against  a  band  of  savage  ravishers. 
She  would  have  deemed  still  more 
highly  of  him,  had  she  not  retired 
to  her  chamber,  when  he  van- 
quished an  Italian  bravo  in  single 
combat  in  the  closed  lists  of  a 
pair  of  dining-tables  in  a  crowded 
hostelry.  His  victory  had  the 
greater  success  that  he  had  showed 
himself  almost  timidly  long-suffer- 
ing, out  of  consideration  for  the 
helpless  lady  under  his  charge ; 
and  Crillon,  as  a  judge  of  manhood, 
was  so  delighted  with  the  result 
that  he  insisted  on  crossing  swords 
with  the  champion  in  pure  admira- 
tion. 

Many  good  novels  flag  towards 
the  end,  but  here  the  most  power- 
ful scenes  are  in  the  last  volume. 
Mdlle.  de  la  Yire  has  been  carried 
off  a  second  time.  The  modest  De 
Marsac  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
she  begins  to  return  his  passionate 
affection.  For  pride  has  been  grad- 
ually stooping  towards  poverty; 
though  already  De  Marsac's  pros- 
pects are  brightening.  Excited 
by  love  even  more  than  by  duty, 
he  fiercely  follows  up  the  perilous 
pursuit.  Things  are  complicated 
by  his  staunchest  friend  and  com- 
panion being  embittered  by  jeal- 
ousy, arising  out  of  a  misapprehen- 


sion. The  chase  leads  them  through 
a  country  desolated  by  the  plague. 
The  villages  are  deserted  or  aban- 
doned to  the  dying.  The  people 
are  starving,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  procure  food.  When 
the  pursuers  do  run  their  enemies 
to  ground,  the  angel  of  the  pesti- 
lence has  swooped  down  upon  the 
party.  Again  De  Marsac  has  occa- 
sion of  showing  the  quiet  hero- 
ism that  is  ready  to  face  death  in 
any  form.  Plague-stricken  him- 
self, in  a  crowning  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  first  time  he  de- 
serts his  duty  and  his  charge,  and 
rides  away  into  the  front  to  die 
alone.  But  the  intelligence  of 
Mademoiselle,  quickened  by  her 
love,  is  too  much  for  him.  She  no 
longer  seeks  to  conceal  her  devo- 
tion. She  arrives  to  the  rescue  in 
the  nick  of  time,  breaks  on  the 
dying  De  Marsac  like  an  angelic 
vision  of  paradise,  and  nurses  the 
plague  patient  back  into  health 
through  a  lingering  illness.  Never- 
theless the  end  of  the  romance  is 
not  as  yet.  They  understand  each 
other  thoroughly;  but  one  and  the 
other  are  too  proud  to  stoop  to  a 
hasty  and  secret  marriage.  More- 
over, the  lady  has  wealth  and 
lands  which  she  is  too  wise  to  wish 
to  resign.  They  must  ride  to  the 
royal  camp  before  Paris  and  face 
the  wrath  of  Turenne,  without 
counting  on  the  protection  of  the 
allied  kings,  with  both  of  whom  De 
Marsac  had  been  in  confidential  re- 
lations. Will  the  love-story  end  in 
his  being  dismissed  and  disgraced, 
with  perpetual  separation  ?  The 
problem  is  of  course  solved  to  their 
satisfaction  ;  and  De  Marsac,  who 
is  always  in  the  way  of  everything 
exciting,  sees  Jacques  Clement 
drive  the  knife  into  the  body  of 
the  king,  and,  as  usual,  he  turns 
that  tragical  incident  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 
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There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  Major-General  Sir  E.  Du  Cane 
has  been  practically  the  originator 
of  England's  present  prison  system, 
and  to  him  it  is  due  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  its  criminals,  our  country 
is  acknowledged  to  be  very  far  in 
advance  of  all  the  other  nations  in 
the  world.  But,  like  other  leaders 
and  organisers,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  capable  lieutenants, 
who  have  carried  his  theories  into 
practice,  and  have  supported  him 
in  his  long  struggle  to  make  the 
department  which  he  controls  a 
model  of  excellence.  Of  these 
lieutenants,  the  one  who  has  lately 
taken  a  foremost  place  is  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths.  He  has  long 
been  known  as  a  most  competent 
and  hard-working  official.  He  has 
before  now  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  prison  literature,  and 
he  has  gained  a  European  reputa- 
tion by  winning  the  gold  medal 
offered  to  the  world  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  best  essay  on 
criminal  science.  We  believe  that 
the  '  Secrets  of  the  Prison- House' l 
was,  in  its  inception,  an  amplifica- 
tion of  this  essay;  but  it  deals 
with  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  embodies  the  result  of  so  much 
personal  experience,  such  exten- 
sive study  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, that,  as  it  is  now  presented 
to  us,  it  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  modern  science 
of  penology  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Before  going  further,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  note,  what  we 
think  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
book  which  will  commend  it  par- 
ticularly to  all  readers,  that  it  is 
an  unconscious  autobiography  of 
the  professional  life  of  an  official 
belonging  to  the  prison  depart- 
ment, showing  the  difficulties  which 


beset  him  in  every  stage  of  his 
career,  from  the  anxiety  caused  to 
the  inexperienced  prison  governor 
by  the  wiles  or  violence  of  indi- 
vidual criminals  to  the  great  prob- 
lems which  are  constantly  looming 
round  the  man  who  is  high  in  the 
service,  and  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  working  of  broad  prin- 
ciples in  administration. 

Major  Griffiths'  own  person- 
ality never  appears  except  in  re- 
cording experiences  which  illus- 
trate matters  in  debate,  and  once, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
when,  with  half -concealed  regret, 
he  relates  the  train  of  circum- 
stances by  which  a  young  soldier 
who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Crimea,  had  qualified  educationally 
for  staff  employment,  and  was  high 
in  the  confidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Airey,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
was  induced  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  profession  which  he  loved,  and 
in  which  he  had  already  made  his 
mark,  to  join  another  branch  of  the 
country's  service.  But  though  the 
personality  is  not  obtruded  on  us, 
we  feel  that  it  is  there,  and  gives 
a  more  living  and  human  interest 
to  the  book  than  it  would  pos- 
sess if  it  was  merely  a  compila- 
tion of  statistics,  theories,  and  de- 
ductions. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the 
'Secrets  of  the  Prison  -  House ' 
Major  Griffiths  has  sketched,  from 
his  own  experience,  the  last  days 
of  transportation  as  applied  to 
English  criminals,  and  goes  on  to 
give  a  very  complete  account  of 
the  present  systems  of  second- 
ary punishment  in  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world,  which  in- 
clude every  extreme,  from  the 
horrors  of  Russian  prisons  at  St 
Petersburg  and  in  Siberia  to  the 
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gentlemanlike  and  philosophic  se- 
clusion of  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
of  New  York  State,  where,  as  he 
says,  "most  of  the  comforts  of  a 
first-class  boarding-school,  ample 
diet,  military  music,  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  the  instruction  in  in- 
teresting handicrafts,  are  utilised 
in  the  process  of  amendment." 
By  the  way,  since  the  '  Secrets  of 
the  Prison  -  House '  has  been  in 
print,  we  have  heard  that  there 
have  been  some  rather  curious  dis- 
closures with  regard  to  this  Elmira 
Reformatory,  and  that  very  serious 
charges  have  been  brought  against 
the  superintendent.  He  has  been 
accused,  on  apparently  good  evi- 
dence, of  great  cruelty  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  and  is  said 
to  have  enforced  discipline  and 
amendment  by  severe  flogging.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  super- 
intendent may  be  able  to  clear 
himself  of  the  accusations  of  bru- 
tality and  cruelty  to  his  charges ; 
but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
vaunted  Elmira  methods  of  refor- 
mation by  education  and  moral 
culture  stand  proved  a  failure, 
when  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  supplement  them  by  the  ruder 
methods  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
form  part  of  less  pretentious 
systems.  The  description  given 
of  the  prisons  in  Spain  shows  that 
there  exists  in  that  country  a 
method  of  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals little  less  eccentric  than 
that  nominally  carried  out  at 
Elmira.  Amidst  every  kind  of 
brutal  cruelty  and  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  gaolers,  at 
some  prisons  the  convicts  were 
quite  recently  permitted  to  give 
theatrical  entertainments,  to  which 
the  public  were  admitted  on  pay- 
ment. As  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, "  on  one  occasion  the 
audience  was  seated,  waiting  for 
the  curtain  to  rise ;  but  it  was 


delayed  and  delayed  until  the 
authorities  sent  round,  and  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  performers 
and  many  more  prisoners  had  de- 
camped through  a  hole  in  the 
outer  wall  behind  the  theatre." 
There  is  a  curious  kind  of  fraud 
peculiar  to  Spanish  prisons  which 
appears  to  flourish  still,  as  we 
have  seen  it  referred  to  in  English 
journals  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Major  Griffiths  describes  it  as  the 

"  entierro,  or  revelation  of  buried 
treasure.  This  was  carried  out  with 
extreme  cleverness  by  certain  skilful 
cheats,  who  wrote  in  Spanish  or  some 
other  language  to  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance, promising  to  reveal  the  exis- 
tence of  a  treasure  hidden  in  a  secret 
spot  only  known  to  the  writer.  One 
case  may  be  quoted,  where  the  writer 
pretended  to  a  Spanish  officer  that  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon's own  hands  at  Sedan  a  casket 
of  jewels,  which  he  was  to  carry  to 
Spain  and  give  to  the  Empress's 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Montijo ; 
but  the  messenger  having  been  com- 
promised in  a  Carlist  or  some  other 
revolutionary  movement,  had  been 
compelled  to  bury  the  jewels  in  a 
safe  place,  so  well  chosen  that  he 
only  could  find  it.  The  writer  pro- 
mised to  give  a  fourth  of  their  total 
value  to  any  one  who  would  send  him 
the  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to 
obtain  his  release.  It  is  asserted  that 
many  thousand  dollars  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Madrid  prison  alone  through 
this  means." 

The  description  given  of  the 
French  system  of  criminal  depor- 
tation to  Guiana  and  New  Cale- 
donia is  one  of  the  most  appalling 
stories  of  failure  and  human 
misery  which  we  have  ever  read, 
and  seems  to  us  to  tell  of  a  state 
of  things  equally  heartrending 
with  the  horrors  of  Siberia.  The 
system  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  it  practically  was  adopted 
just  at  the  time  when  England, 
after  prolonged  and  costly  experi- 
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ment,  found,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledged, that  transportation  was  a 
mistake,  and  that,  from  every 
point  of  view,  it  was  better  to 
carry  out  the  punishment  of  crime 
in  home  prisons.  But  though 
this  part  of  the  French  penal 
system  has  been,  and  is,  open  to 
the  gravest  objections,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  no  nation  de- 
votes more  anxious  thought  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
to  schemes  of  reform  than  the 
French.  If  it  were  not  that  they 
are  hampered  by  the  enormous 
estimates  for  the  army  and  navy, 
which  bar  the  necessary  expenses 
of  many  initial  reforms,  it  is  prob- 
able that  their  prison  arrange- 
ments would  be  among  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world.  Even  under 
present  circumstances  they  are 
daily  improving,  and  are,  in  some 
cases,  models  of  excellence.  French 
ingenuity  and  research  have  lately 
added  a  very  powerful  instrument 
to  the  means  for  repression  of 
crime  in  the  Bertillon  system  of  an- 
thropometric  measurement.  Ber- 
tillon has  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  people  that  there  are  sun- 
dry measurements  in  the  human 
body,  the  combination  of  which 
is  infinitely  varied,  and  is  never 
identical  in  any  two  subjects.  The 
length,  depth,  and  width  of  the 
head,  the  length  and  shape  of  some 
of  the  features,  the  lengths  of  the 
forearm  and  of  the  fingers,  are  the 
most  important  of  these,  and  when 
once  they  have  been  noted  and  re- 
corded, it  is  claimed  that,  by  their 
means,  any  criminal,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  any  individual  of 
a  large  population,  who  has  been 
measured,  can  be  identified  with- 
out the  smallest  difficulty.  We  ' 
observe  that  Major  Griffiths  speaks 
in  somewhat  doubtful  terms  of 
the  possibility  of  applying  the 
Bertillon  method  in  England,  on 


account  of  the  time  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  carrying  it  out; 
but  when  a  second  edition  of 
'  Secrets  of  the  Prison  -  House  ' 
comes  out,  we  think  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  have  changed  his 
opinion,  as  we  understand  that 
there  is  a  Home  Office  Commis- 
sion now  inquiring  into  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Bertillon  system, 
and  the  equally  ingenious  method 
of  identification  by  hand -prints 
discovered  by  Mr  Galton,  and  it 
has  been  established  that  the  Ber- 
tillon measurements  can  be  made 
by  any  moderately  skilled  person 
in  a  minute  and  a  half. 

There  are  two  particular  facts 
that  strike  us  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  various  kinds  of  prison 
discipline.  It  seems  impossible  to 
apply  an  identical  system  to  all 
the  races  in  the  world.  Solitary 
cellular  imprisonment,  the  basis 
of  all  penal  restriction,  which  can 
apparently  be  endured  for  many 
years  with  good  results,  or  at 
least  without  harm,  by  a  Belgian, 
has  the  most  deleterious  effects, 
mentally  and  bodily,  on  a  Swiss  or 
an  Englishman — so  much  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  used  in  Swiss 
prisons,  and  is  limited  to  a  period 
of  nine  months  in  England.  In 
carrying  out  sentences,  therefore, 
the  combination  of  separate  con- 
finement with  the  associated  sys- 
tem is  necessarily  carried  out  in 
different  proportions  in  all  Euro- 
pean prisons.  The  other  point  is, 
the  extraordinary  personal  influ- 
ence which  some  men  seem  to 
have  acquired  over  criminals  in 
their  charge,  which  has  enabled 
them  not  only  to  maintain  discip- 
line and  order  with  the  slightest 
of  means,  but  also  to  get  an 
amount  of  good  and  willing  work 
done  by  the  convicts,  which  must 
have  meant  at  least  a  fair  begin- 
ning in  the  path  of  reformation. 
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"  The  triumphant  success  achieved 
by  Colonel  Montesinos  in  reforming 
his  presidio  of  Valencia  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  He  entirely  trans- 
formed it,  perfecting  its  organisation, 
improving  discipline,  and  so  changing 
the  character  of  his  prisoners  that,  on 
one  occasion,  he  trusted  a  party  of 
them  to  go  unguarded  to  Madrid  in 
charge  of  treasure.  ...  So  loyal  was 
the  demeanour  of  the  Valencia 
prisoners,  that  under  the  direction  of 
Montesinos  they  were  armed,  and 
resisted  an  attack  made  upon  the 
gates  of  their  convent  prison  by  the 
insurgents  in  a  rising  in  Valencia. 
.  .  .  More  strangely,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary results  were  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  this  admirable  method  of 
treatment,  and  recommittals  were  re- 
duced from  35  per  cent  to  barely  1 
per  cent." 

Old  Elam  Lynds  also,  the  famous 
governor  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  is 
"  reported  to  have  built  it  for  him- 
self, encamping  with  his  convicts 
on  the  spot,  where  they  lived  in 
semi-freedom  till  their  gaol  was 
ready.  .  .  Lynds'  feat  of  working 
900  convicts  in  the  open  fields  at 
Sing  Sing  with  a  staff  of  only  thirty 
warders,  so  far  back  as  1830,  was 
deemed  marvellous  at  the  time." 
Another  and  equally  remarkable 
instance  of  personal  influence  in 
managing  convicts  is  to  be  found 
in  the  account  of  the  building  by 
convict  labour  of  the  great  prison 
at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Major  Griffiths 
himself,  when  such  an  amount  of 
good  feeling  was  originated  and 
maintained  between  him  and  his 
workmen  as  more  resembled  the 
esprit  du  corps  of  a  regiment  than 
the  relations  between  a  prison 
governor  and  men  "  whose  for- 
feited strength  and  energy  were 
being  utilised  in  the  service  of 
the  State."  As  Major  Griffiths 
modestly  says : — 

"  I  think  that  my  constant  pre- 
sence daily,  the  obvious  interest  I 


took  in  the  work,  my  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  workmen,  whose 
endeavours  I  myself  gauged  hour 
after  hour,  had  an  undoubted  in- 
fluence upon  the  convicts  under  my 
charge.  Their  conduct  on  the  whole 
was  admirable  ;  I  had  only  to  deal 
with  two  attempts  at  escape,  both 
abortive,  and  hardly  seriously  in- 
tended :  they  were  orderly,  submis- 
sive, and  most  anxious  to  do  their 
best." 

We  have  said  that  the  '  Secrets 
of  the  Prison-House '  deals  with  a 
wide  range  of  subjects, — indeed 
there  can  be  very  few  considera- 
tions with  regard  to  crime  and 
criminals  which  the  author  has 
omitted  to  notice,  and  he  has  illus- 
trated them  with  a  number  of 
dramatic  and  well  -  told  stories, 
which  not  only  make  the  book 
very  pleasant  and  almost  romantic 
reading,  but  bring  vividly  before 
us  the  real  conditions  of  prison 
population.  The  most  weighty 
chapters  are,  however,  those  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume,  which 
treat  of  juvenile  crime.  Every 
one  who  has  read  the  book  will 
recognise  that  Major  Griffiths,  in 
the  opinions  which  he  gives  and 
in  the  conclusions  which  he  draws, 
is  as  much  removed  from  senti- 
ment on  one  side  as  he  is  from 
officialism  on  the  other.  Deeply 
interested  as  he  is  in  the  possi- 
bility of  working  moral  cures  by 
careful  prison  treatment,  he  allows 
that 

"  too  much  has  always  been  expected 
from  the  reformatory  efforts  of  the 
gaol ;  much  disappointment,  much 
indignation  have  been  expressed  at 
the  little  good  the  prison  has  done 
the  prisoner,  .  .  .  but  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  whether  to  do  a  prisoner 
good  is  a  judge's  only  reason  for  send- 
ing him  to  gaol.  The  public  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  judge  also 
holds  the  power  of  punishment  for 
the  vindication  of  society,  and  that 
society  has  a  first  claim  upon  him." 
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But  in  discussing  juvenile  crime, 
he  feels  evidently  very  deeply  on 
the  subject,  and  here,  at  least, 
he  is  satisfied  that  philanthropy, 
sentiment,  and  common -sense  may 
go  hand  in  hand.  He  rises  to  a 
higher  level  of  eloquence,  and 
finds  firmer  footing  than  any- 
where else  in  his  book.  He 
says  :— 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  throwing 
the  weight  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence against  it  [imprisonment  of 
children].  I  have  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  children  in 
prison.  ...  In  my  opinion,  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  young  in  ordinary 
gaols  is  an  unmixed  evil,  fruitful  of 
bad  consequences,  entirely  barren  of 
good.  The  deterrent  influence  of  the 
gaol,  which  is  claimed  as  the  chief  ex- 
cuse of  the  practice,  does  not  exist." 

He  sums  up  the  whole  question 
in  one  terse  sentence,  "  A  prison 
is  no  place  for  a  child."  He  gives 
the  most  complete  and  convincing 
statistics  of  the  working  of  the 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
that  modern  wisdom  has  put  in 
the  place  of  the  gaol,  which  a 
generation  ago  was  "  the  Govern- 
ment school  for  education  in  crime," 
and  says  that  these  schools  "  are, 
on  the  face  of  it,  satisfactory  be- 
cause they  are  so  successful."  All 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  now  making 
serious  efforts,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  reduce  the  criminal 
population  by  treating  it  in  the 
embryo ;  and  though  we  can  never 
hope  that  crime  will  altogether 
disappear  from  amongst  us,  it  is 
at  least  satisfactory  to  believe 
that  it  has  of  late  years  been 
much  reduced  in  extent,  princi- 
pally by  preventing  its  develop- 
ment among  the  young  and  im- 
pressionable. 

Major  Griffiths  concludes  his 
most  valuable  work  by  some 


weighty,  and,  we  think,  very  just 
words,  on  what  he  calls 

"our  somewhat  haphazard  adminis- 
tration of  the  penal  code.  What  is 
wanted  is  greater  discrimination  in 
the  infliction  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
no  doubt  an  excessively  harsh  meas- 
ure to  send  a  man  or  woman  to  penal 
servitude  for  twenty- one  years  in  the 
aggregate  for  stealing  a  few  shillings- 
worth  of  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  can  result  from  the  repeated  im- 
prisonment of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  individuals  for  from  three  to  seven 
days  for  simple  acts  of  vagrancy,  vaga- 
bondage, or  drunkenness?  The  last 
of  these,  the  degrading  besetting  sin 
of  this  country,  is  not  to  be  cured  in 
this  way.  Nor  are  sturdy  beggars, 
tramps,  and  vagrants.  To  invoke  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  law  upon 
these  casual  minor  offenders  is  to 
misuse  its  powers  and  render  im- 
prisonment a  farce.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, a  new  institution  will  be  devised 
for  them,  more  punitive  and  repressive 
than  a  workhouse,  less  penal  than  a 
prison,  where  they  may  be  forced  to 
labour  for  lengthened  periods  under 
conditions  likely  to  secure  amendment 
of  a  permanent  kind.  With  this 
separation  of  the  criminally  weak 
from  the  obstinately  criminal,  we 
shall  reach  the  last  stage  of  prison 
reform." 

Before  closing  the  '  Secrets  of 
the  Prison  -  House,'  we  must  re- 
mark on  the  inherited  talent  which 
the  bearer  of  a  well-known  name 
in  English  art  has  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  The  works  of  Row- 
landson  delighted  an  earlier  gener- 
ation, and  are  yet  valued,  not  only 
for  their  artistic  merit,  but  also 
for  their  grasp  of  the  character  of 
the  days  in  which  the  painter  lived. 
His  descendant,  to  whom  Captain 
Lugard  is  also  indebted  for  several 
of  the  excellent  illustrations  in  his 
recent  work  on  East  Africa,  gives 
good  promise  that  he,  too,  may 
make  such  records  of  surrounding 
life  as  will  be  received  with  honour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  will  be 
valued  in  the  distant  future. 
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The  '  Life  of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,'  1 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  living  portrait  of 
a  typical  English  politician :  an 
excellent  representative  of  a  class 
of  men  who,  as  Mr  Smith  himself 
said,  are  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  scarce  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  future.  To  his  biographer 
is  due  the  great  praise  of  saying 
no  more  on  the  subject  of  his 
memoir  than  his  career  fully  justi- 
fies. Sir  Herbert  is  "an  honest 
chronicler " ;  and  his  estimate  of 
Mr  Smith  is  as  well  balanced  and 
as  carefully  shaded  as  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  a  professed  his- 
torian summing  up  the  characters 
of  his  own  time.  Education,  of 
course,  cannot  alter  the  quality 
of  our  intellect ;  but  it  develops 
latent  powers,  and  is  capable  of 
imparting  even  to  commonplace 
thoughts  just  that  degree  of  dig- 
nity which  is  necessary  to  attract 
attention  to  them.  Mr  Smith's 
speeches  were  not  commonplace, 
and  stood  in  little  need  of  any  ad- 
ventitious attractions.  But  he 
himself  often  regretted  his  defi- 
ciency in  that  particular  kind  of 
culture  which  is  imparted  by  a 
classical  education.  His  family 
belonged  to  that  section  of  the 
middle  classes  who,  sixty  years 
ago,  regarded  a  public  school 
and  university  education,  some 
for  one  reason  and  some  for 
another,  as  unsuitable  to  their 
own  children.  Mr  Smith's  great- 
grandfather was  an  officer  in  the 
navy.  His  grandfather  is  said  to 
have  been  educated  at  Harrow; 
but,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
prudent marriage,  was  disowned 
by  his  family  and  left  to  shift 
for  himself.  Nothing  further  is 
recorded  of  him.  But  early  in 


the  present  century  his  two  sons 
set  up  in  business  as  newsmen  in 
Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 
Of  the  younger  brother,  William, 
who  in  time  became  sole  pro- 
prietor, the  late  member  for  the 
Strand  was  the  only  son ;  and  his 
father's  dislike  of  public  schools 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  sharpened 
by  the  reflection  that  Harrow 
seemed  to  have  done  his  own 
father  little  good.  The  elder 
Smith  had  married  a  lady  who  be- 
longed to  the  Wesleyan  connection, 
and  constantly  attended  the  Wes- 
leyan service,  though  nominally 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Both  are  pretty  sure  to 
have  shared  the  views  set  forth 
in  Cowper's  "  Tirocinium  "  ;  and 
combined  with  the  belief,  pre- 
valent both  then  and  since,  that  a 
classical  education  unfits  boys  for 
business,  they  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  want  of  liberal  cul- 
ture which,  as  he  mounted  higher 
and  higher  on  the  political  ladder, 
must  have  been  more  and  more 
deeply  felt  by  the  colleague  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  the 
antagonist  of  Mr  Gladstone.  He 
might  have  been  less  conscious  of 
his  defects  had  he  sat  upon  the 
Liberal  benches.  For  classical 
scholarship  is  rather  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Radical,  who  sees  in 
it  a  dangerous  token  of  sympathy 
with  the  classes,  and  an  insolent 
assumption  of  superiority  to  the 


Smith  himself  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  proceed  to  either  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
to  enter  holy  orders ;  and  he  pre- 
served through  life  the  strong 
religious  feelings  which  dictated 
this  choice  of  a  profession.  Neither 
the  absorbing  interests  of  business, 
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nor  the  more  worldly  influence  of 
public  life,  had  the  least  power  to 
obliterate  or  weaken  these  early 
impressions.  But  his  father  was 
resolute  against  his  entering  the 
Church,  and  Smith,  to  whom  filial 
obedience  was  one  of  the  first 
duties,  at  once  sacrificed  his  own 
inclinations,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  house  in  the  Strand  with 
as  much  energy  and  as  strong  a 
determination  to  do  his  best  as  if 
the  work  had  been  of  his  own 
selection.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
leading  features  in  his  character 
to  do  with  all  his  might  whatever 
his  hand  found  to  do  :  "  From  the 
day  that  young  Smith  took  the 
position  of  junior  partner,  new 
life  made  itself  felt  in  the  place." 
It  was,  moreover,  the  junior  part- 
ner who  developed  the  great  book- 
stall business  as  it  now  exists,  and 
rescued  it  from  hands  in  which  it 
had  become  rather  a  curse  than  a 
blessing.  "In  this  hitherto  un- 
promising soil,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  young  Smith  was  not  slow 
to  discern  the  prospects  of  a  rich 
harvest.  ...  It  is  surprising,"  he 
adds,  "how  soon  the  son's  quiet 
confidence  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  bookstall  business."  His 
father  did  not  believe  in  it.  But 
Smith  persevered,  and  his  sagacity 
and  indefatigable  industry  were 
amply  rewarded. 

Nor  was  Smith  altogether  with- 
out those  little  weaknesses  which 
have  perhaps  influenced  the  politi- 
cal conduct  of  greater  men  than 
himself.  He  began  life  as  a  mod- 
erate Liberal.  When  moderate 
Liberalism  ceased  to  be  represented 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  his  opinions 
began  to  take  another  tint.  What 
finally  decided  them  was,  as  we 
may  fairly  imply  from  these  vol- 
umes, the  fact  that  he  was  black- 
balled at  the  Reform  Club. 

After  being  defeated  as  the 
Conservative  candidate  for  West- 
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minster  in  1865,  he  was  returned 
for  that  constituency  in  1868,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  till  after 
the  redistribution  of  the  constit- 
uencies by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1885.  We  need  not  follow  his 
parliamentary  career  step  by  step. 
It  was  marked  throughout  by  the 
same  modesty,  the  same  conscien- 
tious obedience  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  call  of  duty,  and 
the  same  loyalty  to  his  party  and 
his  colleagues,  which  towards  the 
close  of  his  useful  public  life  were 
universally  recognised  by  friend 
and  foe.  In  a  short  notice  like 
the  present  it  is  mainly  to  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  inci- 
dents which  illustrate  it  that  our 
attention  must  be  confined ;  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
statements  made  by  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  illustrative  of  Smith's 
character  and  temperament,  is  to 
be  found  at  page  178  of  volume  i., 
where  he  says  that  Smith  "  never 
sowed  any  parliamentary  wild  oats." 
By  this  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  he  was  destitute  of  humour 
or  incapable  of  sarcasm,  for  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  he  displayed  both  ; 
but  simply  that  he  took  a  plain 
business-like  view  of  parliamentary 
life,  in  which  he  thought  perhaps 
that  the  love  of  mischief  was  out 
of  place.  He  would  certainly  never 
have  indulged  in  any  eccentricities 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  notoriety. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  never  for  a 
moment  was  in  danger  of  sinking 
into  a  bore.  He  never  spoke  but 
when  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
then  he  always  said  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Education  was 
one  of  his  subjects,  and  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debates  on  Mr 
Forster's  bill,  though  perhaps  few- 
people  remember  now  that  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  London 
School  Board. 

In    the    Conservative    Govern- 
ment  of    1874    Smith    filled   the 
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post  of  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr  Ward  Hunt,  succeeded  him  as 
First  Lord  at  the  Admiralty,  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  inserted  all  the  most 
interesting  Admiralty  despatches, 
the  letters  and  telegrams  which 
passed  between  Smith,  Admiral 
Hornby,  Admiral  Commerell,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  during  this 
anxious  time,  and  they  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  period.  "Peace  with 
honour,"  however,  was  not  suffici- 
ent to  save  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government.  The  Zulu  and  the 
Afghan  Wars,  bad  harvests,  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  financial 
gloom,  combined  to  generate  a 
reaction,  and  Mr  Gladstone  came 
in  again  in  1880  with  a  powerful 
majority.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
introduces  a  very  interesting  con- 
versation between  Mr  Smith  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  this  time,  in 
which  the  latter,  after  saying  that 
the  present  position  reminded  him 
of  1832,  went  on  to  prophesy  that 
the  chance  would  come  again  to 
the  Conservatives,  as  it  came  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Whig  party, 
without  a  British  majority,  and 
kept  in  power  solely  by  the  Irish 
vote,  was  overthrown  after  an  in- 
glorious term  of  office,  and  broken 
up  for  ever.  "  Then,"  said  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  "  if  only  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  known  how  to  manage 
men,  the  other  side  would  never 
have  come  into  power  again ;  but 
he  let  the  moment  slip,  and  the 
opportunity  never  will  return." 
This  description  of  the  Whig 
party,  however,  applies  rather  to 
what  they  were  from  1837  to 
1841  than  to  their  position  in 
1832. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  died  just 
twelve  months  after  this  conver- 
sation took  place,  or  the  return 


of  the  Conservatives  to  power 
would  not  have  been  delayed  till 
the  adoption  of  Home  Rule  by 
Mr  Gladstone.  With  a  man  of 
different  calibre  as  leader  of  Op- 
position, the  Government  would 
never  have  survived  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria  or  the 
desertion  of  Gordon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  while  doing  full  justice 
to  the  really  high  qualities  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  imply  that  the  newly 
formed  Fourth  Party  had  reason 
on  their  side.  He  tells  us  that 
Smith  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  that  loyalty  to  his  leader  kept 
him  silent.  However,  what  the 
Conservatives  could  not  do  for 
themselves  Mr  Gladstone  was  soon 
to  do  for  them.  The  new  Reform 
Bill  was  shuffled  through,  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  only  chance  of  escaping 
overwhelming  defeat  at  the  elec- 
tions. But  he  squandered  his 
majority  in  pursuit  of  the  Irish 
vote,  and  when  he  appealed  to  the 
country  for  another,  he  was  met 
with  an  emphatic  refusal.  In  Lord 
Salisbury's  second  administration 
Mr  Smith  returned  to  his  old 
post;  and  when  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  threw  up  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Commons 
together,  the  best  mode  of  neutral- 
ising conflicting  claims  seemed  to 
lie  in  the  appointment  of  Mr  Smith 
to  the  responsible  post  of  leader. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  Smith's 
nolo  episcopari  was  no  affectation, 
and  that  he  really  distrusted  his 
own  qualifications  for  what  prom- 
ised to  be  so  arduous  a  task. 
That  he  continued  to  feel  doubt- 
ful of  his  own  fitness  to  deal  with 
the  new  ideas  and  the  new  meth- 
ods which  were  gradually  begin- 
ning to  inspire  and  to  regulate  the 
Opposition,  is  shown  by  a  very  re- 
markable letter  addressed  to  Lord 
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Salisbury  in  1889,  which  we  re- 
gret we  cannot  give  in  extenso. 
It  is  a  letter  proposing  to  Lord 
Salisbury  that  he  should  look  out 
for  some  other  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  writer  acqui- 
esces in  Lord  Salisbury's  opinion 
as  to  the  "  violence  and  unscru- 
pulousness  of  the  Opposition,  and 
their  readiness  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  weapon  which  they  may  find 
ready  to  their  hands,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  may  be." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  has  made  the 
extreme  Radicals  masters  of  the 
Liberal  party,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  public  mind  has  gradually 
come  to  look  upon  the  rights  of 
property  as  legally  transferable  by 
Parliament  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, and  on  crimes  directed 
against  property  with  a  leniency 
which  he  calls  disgusting.  "  I  do 
not  think  it  possible,"  he  says, 
"  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged ; "  and  "  to  deal  with  such 
an  Opposition  in  such  a  state  of 
the  public  mind"  demands,  he 
thinks,  a  stronger  man  than  him- 
self. It  is  quite  clear,  therefore, 
that  his  humility  was  perfectly 
sincere,  and  that  even  while  in 
the  highest  position  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  off 
his  feet  by  it.  How  different 
from  what  we  read  of  Addington  ! 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  pro- 
posal was  not  accepted.  But  we 
are  now  feeling  the  effects  of  "the 
violence  and  unscrupulousness  "  to 
which  he  refers.  They  prevented 
the  Conservative  Government  from 
carrying  the  Parish  Councils  Bill 
which  they  had  in  readiness,  and 
have  secured  the  reconstruction  of 
our  rural  system  for  Radical  hands. 
Whether  a  leader  more  ready  to 
fight  the  Opposition  with  their 
own  weapons  could  have  prevented 
this  unfortunate  result  it  is  im- 


possible to  determine.  As  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  very  well  puts 
it :  "  The  narrative  of  this  life  is 
no  history  of  a  sovereign  intellect, 
wrestling  with  tyrannical  power 
or  formidable  opponents,  maimed 
in  action  and  thwarted  in  council 
by  the  timidity  or  treachery  of 
colleagues,  and  tormented  by  the 
allurements  which  too  often  pre- 
vail to  bring  frail  humanity  to 
ruin :  it  is  but  the  plain  tale  of 
wise  conduct,  fulfilled  duty,  and 
warm  affection,  continued  till  the 
vital  powers  gave  way  under  the 
stress  of  labour  imposed  upon 
them."  The  word  statesman  has 
lately  acquired  a  signification 
which  it  did  not  always  bear, 
denoting  the  man  only  who  is 
capax  imperii,  qualified,  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson — 

"To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne," — 

and  not  the  simple  man  of  affairs, 
like  the  Randolphs  and  Walsing- 
hams  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
or  the  Henry  Pelhams  and  George 
Grenvilles  of  a  later  epoch,  whom  it 
would  formerly  have  included.  It 
is  only  in  this  latter  sense  of  the 
word  that  Mr  Smith  can  be  called 
a  statesman.  But  if  we  do  not 
class  him  with  the  "sovereign 
intellects "  referred  to  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  we  may  cer- 
tainly place  him  among  the  finest 
characters  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  English  politics.  His 
devotion  to  duty,  his  adherence  to 
the  great  principle  that  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
the  single  -  mindedness  and  self- 
effacement  which  he  exhibited  in 
all  his  political  relations,  the  purity 
of  his  life,  and  the  inflexible  hon- 
esty of  his  conduct,  stand  out  in 
marked  contrast  to  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  vices  of  the 
present  age,  like  marble  among 
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brass  or  clay,  and  hold  up  an 
example  before  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  public  men  far  more 
valuable  than  those  of  many  states- 
men whose  reputation  is  more 
brilliant  and  whose  fame  is  more 
extended.  It  is  such  men  as 
these  who  are  the  salt  of  English 
politics  ;  and  if  we  might  compare 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith  with  any  poli- 
tician of  quite  modern  times,  we 
should  fix  on  the  late  Mr  Henley 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  him  in 
sterling  integrity,  political  sagac- 
ity, and  free  and  fearless  common- 
sense.  Neither  man,  perhaps,  had 
ever  an  opportunity  of  doing  him- 
self full  justice,  or  bringing  all  his 
natural  powers  into  full  play.  It 
fell  to  Mr  Smith's  lot  to  act  a  part 
something  like  Lord  Liverpool's 
in  keeping  together  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  a  ministerial 
majority  by  a  combination  of  pru- 
dence, good  temper,  patience,  and 


forbearance,  which  were  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  success ; 
and  to  have  fulfilled  this  task  as 
he  did  at  a  moment  so  critical  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  title  to  a 
nation's  gratitude  as  either  the 
patronage  of  anarchy,  the  condona- 
tion of  treason,  or  the  consecration 
of  sacrilege.1 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  given 
us  a  worthy  picture  of  an  English 
worthy,  for  which  our  warmest 
thanks  are  due  to  him.  His  final 
estimate  of  Smith  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  composition,  not  less  ele- 
gant in  form  than  true  in  sub- 
stance;  and  if  there  are  one  or 
two  statements  in  the  work  to 
which  we  feel  inclined  to  take 
exception,  we  prefer  to  say  of  them 
what  Johnson  said  of  Gray's  "  Ode 
to  Adversity," — "Of  this  piece  I 
will  not  by  slight  objections  vio- 
late the  dignity." 


1  See  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech  in  House  of  Commons,  February  27,  1871. 
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THROUGHOUT  the  past  month 
there  have  been  a  constant  series 
of  questions  about  Africa  asked  in 
Parliament,  on  subjects  of  very 
great  national  importance.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House 
have  interrogated  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  with  regard  to  our  ac- 
tion in  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and 
Witu  in  respect  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery  ;  while  others  have 
asked  for  information  as  to  how 
our  international  obligations  are 
being  fulfilled  in  West  Africa  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  arms 
and  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  na- 
tives. Others,  again,  have  asked 
searching  questions  on  the  subject 
of  the  administration  of  Nyasa- 
land.  I  will  venture  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  these  various 
questions,  since  many  of  them 
would,  from  their  phraseology,  ap- 
pear to  have  arisen  from  state- 
ments made  in  my  book  published 
last  month. 

I.  With  regard  to  our  slave- 
trade  policy,  the  points  at  issue 
are  these.  The  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety has  long  been  urging  by 
every  means  in  its  power  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  as  a  status  known 
to  law  in  our  Zanzibar  Protecto- 
rate— that  is  to  say,  that  while 
domestic  slavery  as  a  social  status 
is  not  directly  interfered  with,  the 
status  of  a  "  slave "  is  held  to 
be  non-existent  in  the  law  courts, 
and  he  is  accorded  the  same  civil 
rights  as  a  free-man.  As  a  slave 
he  has  no  civil  rights,  and  cannot 
plead  in  a  law  court ;  he  cannot 
bring  an  action  against  his  master 
for  cruelty  or  wrongful  detention, 
nor  is  he  actionable  at  law,  for  his 
master  (and  not  he)  is  liable  if  a 
slave  commits  a  theft,  and  the 


owner  has  the  right  at  law  to  re- 
capture a  slave,  equally  with  a 
horse  or  sheep  that  has  strayed. 
The  non-recognition  of  these  dis- 
abilities in  the  law-courts  at  once 
gives  permissive  freedom  to  the 
slave,  since  he  can  leave  his  mas- 
ter, and  cannot  be  forcibly  re- 
captured. It  thus  allows  the 
slaves  who  are  contented  and  well 
treated  to  remain  in  statu  quo, 
while  it  allows  those  who  desire 
freedom  to  become  at  once  free- 
men. Such  an  enactment  is 
the  first  and  most  necessary 
step  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  free  -  labour  market  to  re- 
place slave  -  labour.  It  avoids 
the  dislocation  of  existing  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, for  a  slave  will  not  be 
willing  to  quarrel  with  his  master 
and  claim  his  freedom, — thereby 
losing  home  and  food, — unless  he 
sees  that  there  is  opportunity  to 
his  hand  of  earning  his  living 
readily  as  a  free-man.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  abolition  of  the 
legal  status  of  slavery.  The  re- 
ply given  on  December  1st  to  Mr 
Pease  intimated  that  emancipation 
would  be  attended  with  bloodshed. 
But  the  question  at  issue  is  NOT 
one  of  emancipation — viz.,  the  com- 
pulsory manumission  of  all  slaves 
— but  of  its  recognition  by  law 
only.  "It  is  advisable,"  said  Sir 
E.  Grey,  "for  the  present  to  concen- 
trate all  effort  upon  the  effectual 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
this  is  being  done."  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  whether  belonging  to 
a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  Min- 
istry, can  only  reply  to  such  a 
question  in  such  a  way  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  Lord  Kose- 
bery,  from  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
plies to  the  anti-slavery  memorials 
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and  deputations  addressed  to  him, 
is  by  no  means  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  legal  status.  It  re- 
mains for  those  who  have  studied 
the  question,  and  who  have  some 
local  knowledge,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  question  by  putting  for- 
ward clearly  such  arguments  as 
may  influence  public  opinion. 

The  main  object  of  our  wish  to 
gradually  abolish  domestic  slavery 
is  because  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  the  institution  creates 
a  demand  for  new  slaves,  and  so 
encourages  slave-raiding  and  the 
slave-trade. 

(a)  To  this  end  Sir  John  Kirk 
in  1884  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  legal  status  in  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  His  recommendations 
were  supported  by  Lord  Granville, 
and  later  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  matter  was  urged  upon  the 
Sultan.  Sir  John  Kirk's  argu- 
ment was,  that  by  this  means  only 
could  free  labourers  be  induced  to 
come  from  the  mainland,  who  else 
would  fear  to  be  captured  as  slaves ; 
and  thus  a  free  -  labour  market 
would  be  instituted.  He  pointed 
out  that  free  labour  and  slave 
labour  can  never  exist  side  by  side. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  at  this  time  the  Germans 
were  very  energetically  pushing 
their  interests  and  influence  at 
Zanzibar ;  and  to  have  forced  a 
disagreeable  step  upon  the  Sultan 
at  such  a  juncture  would  have 
been  to  throw  him  into  the  arms 
of  the  Germans.  It  was  stated  in 
the  House  that  to  advocate  such 
a  measure  was  to  desire  a  closer  con- 
nection with  Zanzibar  :  that  closer 
connection  has  already  come  about. 
In  1884  Zanzibar  was  an  inde- 
pendent State  :  it  is  now  a  Brit- 
ish Protectorate,  and  matters  are 
far  more  ripe  for  such  a  step  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  For 


my  own  part,  I  should  heartily 
welcome  a  closer  connection  still 
— annexation — as  the  only  way 
out  of  a  network  of  difficulties, 
and  the  true  solution  of  many 
evils. 

Restrictions  have  doubtless  been 
placed  on  the  acquisition  of  slave- 
labour,  mainly  by  the  creation  of 
the  German  and  British  spheres 
on  the  mainland ;  and  unless  the 
way  is  paved  for  a  substitute,  the 
results  quoted  by  Sir  E.  Grey — 
viz.,  that  numerous  plantations 
are  going  out  of  cultivation — will 
not  unnaturally  follow.  This  de- 
pression is,  however,  at  present 
largely  due  to  a  new  clove  disease. 

(6)  It  seems  open  to  argument 
whether  the  measures  for  the  ac- 
tive prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
are  really  as  effectual  as  Sir  E. 
Grey  believes,  for  in  the  last  Blue- 
book  issued  on  the  subject  (Africa, 
No.  6,  1893),  the  Consul-General 
speaks  of  the  facility  with  which 
slaves  can  be  shipped  in  canoes 
from  the  mainland  and  "surrep- 
titiously landed  about  the  islands," 
and  states  that  "in  a  place  like 
Zanzibar,  where  all  the  owners  of 
domestic  slaves  are  also  slave- 
dealers  in  sympathy  if  not  in  fact, 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  purchase 
or  kidnap  children." 

(c)  The  spirit  of  our  policy  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  and  more 
has  been  that,  wherever  a  State 
was  practically  controlled  by  Great 
Britain,  every  possible  means  has 
been  used  towards  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  Just  half  a  century 
ago  the  legal  status  was  abolished 
in  India;  later  it  was  similarly 
abolished  in  West  Africa,  with  the 
result  that  slavery  died  out  gradu- 
ally. Those  who  have  advocated 
recently  in  Parliament  the  applica- 
tion of  this  enactment  (Indian 
Code,  1843)  to  our  Zanzibar  pro- 
tectorate have  urged  these  pre- 
cedents. The  reply  was  that  these 
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countries  were  under  British-made 
law,  while  Zanzibar  is  under  Mo- 
hammedan law,  which  recognises 
slavery.  The  law  in  India  was 
locally  made  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  a  great  Mohammedan 
and  Hindu  population,  and  (as  we 
recently  heard  so  often  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  child-marriage)  we  bound 
ourselves  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  the  customs  sanctioned  by  the 
religion  of  the  people.  Yet  we  abol- 
ished suttee  (the  burning  of  widows) 
and  various  other  customs  sanc- 
tioned, and  indeed  enforced,  by 
the  religion  of  the  Hindus ;  and 
we  abolished,  without  compensa- 
tion, the  legal  status  of  slavery 
sanctioned  by  the  Mohammedan 
Sheria.  Our  plea  was,  that  these 
customs  were  repugnant  to  hu- 
manity. Slavery  had  previously 
been  as  legal  to  the  Mohammedans 
of  India  as  of  Zanzibar.1  The  only 
difference  I  can  see  is  that  in  Zan- 
zibar we  are  bound  by  no  such 
pledge  to  respect  native  customs 
as  we  were  in  India,  and  that 
the  Sultan  whom  we  have  recently 
put  up  as  our  puppet  is  merely 
our  mouthpiece,  retained  for  con- 
venience of  procedure.  Moreover, 
it  was  admitted  in  the  House  that 
all  the  slaves  in  Zanzibar  are  held 
illegally.  The  case  for  the  non- 
recognition  of  slavery  by  law  is 
therefore  much  stronger  in  Zanzi- 
bar than  it  was  in  India  in  1843. 

Furthermore,  the  enactments 
regarding  slavery  issued  by  the 
Sultan — even  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  real  power — have 
practically  been  all  British-made. 
At  the  present  time  the  law  of 
Zanzibar,  even  down  to  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  town, 
is  entirely  British- made,  so  far  as 


we  choose  to  make  it.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  matter  of  slavery,  we 
place  no  modification  on  the  law 
of  the  Sheria,  the  legalisation  of 
slavery  must  be  held  to  have  the 
stamp  of  our  approval.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  our 
acceptance  of  every  custom  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  the  Sheria, 
which,  as  a  quasi  -  religious  law, 
was  no  less  in  force  among  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  India 
when  we  abolished  in  1843  the 
legal  status  of  slavery. 

In  his  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
on  Dec.  9th,  the  Under-Secretary 
advanced  a  second  line  of  argu- 
ment, which  was  in  effect  that  the 
slavery  edict  of  August  1,  1890, 
was  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to 
stamp  out  slavery  in  Zanzibar,  and 
no  further  enactment  of  the  nature 
proposed  was  therefore  necessary. 
Doubtless,  if  this  Act  were  thor- 
oughly enforced,  it  would  effect 
much.  For,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
stated,  it  enacts  that  slaves  may 
plead  or  prosecute  before  the 
Kadis  (judges).  This  at  once 
gives  civil  rights  to  a  slave.  It 
is  admitted  that  all  slaves  in  Zan- 
zibar are  illegally  held  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  1873),  and 
if,  therefore,  it  be  allowable  for  a 
slave  to  prosecute  his  owner  for 
wrongful  detention,  the  effect  of 
this  clause  would  be  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  abolition  of  the  legal 
status. 

The  Brussels  Act  lays  down 
that  certain  Governments  (Zanzi- 
bar being  one,  Art.  60)  "shall 
communicate  statistical  data  re- 
lating to  slaves  detained  and 
liberated,  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  measures 
taken  for  suppressing  the  slave- 


I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  Koran  does  not  sanction  slave-raiding. 
Sir  J.  Kirk  has  recently  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  very  first  great  Act  of 
Emancipation  was  enacted  by  the  Mohammedan  reformer,  the  Khalifa  Omar, 
the  successor  of  Mahomet ! 
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trade."  Art.  63  and  various 
other  articles  (26,  &c.)  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  information.  It 
would  be  much  appreciated  there- 
fore if,  in  response  to  the  interest 
shown  of  late  in  the  matter,  the 
statistics  (presumably  already  pre- 
pared to  date  for  submission  to 
the  Brussels  Bureau)  could  be 
communicated  to  the  public. 
"  Many  slaves  have  been  liber- 
ated," said  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
under  the  Act  of  1890.  It  is 
precise  and  statistical  information 
in  support  of  this  statement  which 
the  questions  in  the  House  have 
aimed  at  securing. 

I  would  suggest  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  Whether    any    prosecutions 
have  taken  place  in  the  Sultan's 
courts,  arising  out  of  the  exchange, 
sale,    or   purchase  of   slaves ;    the 
detection  of  houses  kept  by  slave- 
brokers;    or  the  ill-treatment  of 
slaves  1 

2.  Whether  any  slaves  have  been 
publicly  set  free  by  the  death  of 
a  childless  owner,  and  if  so  how 
many,   and  how  they   have   been 
disposed  of? 

3.  Whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  detect  any  person  who  is 
under  the  Act  legally  disqualified 
from  holding  slaves,  and  if  so  with 
what  results,  and  on  what  initia- 
tive? 

4.  Whether     any     slave     has 
"brought  or  prosecuted  any  com- 
plaints or  claims  before  the  Ka- 
dis," with  "  the  same  rights  as  any 
other  subject "  of  the  Sultan  ;  and 
whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
to  let  it  be  known  to  the  slaves 
that  they  can  exercise  these  rights  ? 

Clause  8  of  the  Act  was  re- 
pealed by  an  edict  twenty  days 
later,  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  informed  the  House. 
This  clause  enacted  that  "every 
slave  shall  be  entitled  as  a  right 


at  any  time  henceforth  to  purchase 
his  freedom  at  a  just  and  reason- 
able tariff,  to  be  fixed  by  ourselves 
and  our  Arab  subjects."  By  the 
annulling  edict  it  was  decreed  that 
if  any  slave  should  bring  to  the 
Kadi  the  money  to  purchase  his 
freedom,  the  Kadi  was  not  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  money.  The 
right  of  the  slave  to  self-redemp- 
tion was  therefore  withdrawn,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  second 
edict  as  merely  "  explanatory,"  and 
due  to  a  "  misapprehension  of  the 
purport  of  clause  8  of  the  Act, 
existing  both  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  and  the  slaves."  Indeed, 
the  further  explanation  given — 
viz.,  that  the  second  edict  was 
promulgated  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  clause  on  the  part  of 
the  owners — indicates  sufficiently 
its  real  motive.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  exact  nature 
of  this  opposition,  and  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  based. 

Zanzibar  is  a  little  island  not 
sixty  miles  long,  and  in  its  waters 
we  have  a  powerful  squadron.  In 
its  halcyon  days,  when  the  power- 
ful Seyyid  Barghash  did  not  prove 
amenable  to  the  wishes  of  Germany, 
that  Power  compelled  compliance 
by  a  demonstration  of  force  and  an 
ultimatum.  Similarly  France,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  consular  juris- 
diction over  natives  claiming  to  be 
French  subjects,  has  more  than  once 
insisted  on  her  rights  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Sultan,  involving 
even  his  humiliation  by  the  public 
reversal  of  his  actions,  and  has 
enforced  her  decision  by  a  threat 
of  force.  The  contrast,  therefore, 
between  our  vacillating  and  pusil- 
lanimous conduct  is  the  more 
marked  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs, 
and  its  signification  will  be  fully 
explained  to  them  by  our  enemies 
and  rivals.  Already,  in  1890,  the 
Sultan's  power  was  but  a  mere 
name  and  a  shadow — his  independ- 
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ence  had  gone.  Zanzibar  had  be- 
come a  British  protectorate.  In 
pursuance  of  our  policy  of  over 
half  a  century,  we  promulgate  an 
edict  against  slavery,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Sultan  and  in 
his  name  ;  yet  because  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  this  tiny  island 
bluster  and  threaten  a  disturbance, 
we  at  once  cancel  a  leading  clause 
of  the  edict,  while  well-informed 
correspondents  agree  in  asserting 
that  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Act  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 
It  has  nominally  been  in  operation 
now  for  over  three  years.  When 
at  last  statistical  returns  of  the  re- 
sults it  has  effected  are  published, 
we  shall  know  whether  in  truth 
"many  slaves  have  been  freed 
under  this  edict " — or  whether  the 
Under  -  Secretary  has  been  mis- 
informed on  this  point. 

The  Arabs  and  slave-owners, 
I  have  said,  gained  their  point  by 
a  threat  of  disturbance.  Not  long 
after  this  England  took  over  the 
Witu  protectorate  from  Germany. 
It  was  not  a  part  of  the  Sultan- 
ate. The  Company,  at  the  instance 
of  Government,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  chiefs  of 
Witu,  by  which  the  Indian  Code 
was  introduced  and  permissive 
freedom  agreed  to.  Total  eman- 
cipation was  to  take  place  on 
the  Queen's  birthday  in  1896. 
The  Company  resigned  the  ad- 
ministration of  Witu.  Govern- 
ment took  it  over  since  it  is  a 
Protectorate  of  the  Crown,  ob- 
tained by  the  cession  of  Heligo- 
land. The  operation  of  the  Indian 
Code  was  withdrawn  as  regards 
natives  of  Witu,  and  judged  to  be 
only  applicable  to  British  subjects, 
though  I  am  informed  that  a  de- 
spatch from  Government  to  the 
Company  had  clearly  intimated 
that  it  was  (under  their  jurisdic- 
tion) to  be  applied  to  natives  of 
Witu  in  Witu;  nor  would  there 


appear  to  have  been  any  osten- 
sible object  in  these  enactments, 
so  formally  drawn  up  and  wit- 
nessed, if  they  were  applicable  to 
British  subjects  only,  who  were 
already  amenable  to  law.  Finally, 
it  was  withdrawn  in  toto,  and  Witu 
was  temporarily  placed  under  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan law  of  the  Sheria,  by 
which  slavery  was  legalised. 

Questions  asked  by  various 
members  in  the  House  upon  this 
subject  elicited  the  reply  that  it 
was  supposed  that  recent  disturb- 
ances in  Witu  had  been  caused 
by  the  application  of  this  Indian 
Code,  yet  in  another  reply  the 
Under  Secretary  laid  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  it  had  never  yet 
been  enforced.  From  what  I  can 
learn,  it  would  not  seem  as  though 
this  edict  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  disturbances  in  Witu,  and  the 
fact  that  the  chiefs  apparently 
willingly  and  peaceably  agreed  to 
its  application  would  appear  to 
militate  against  the  theory.  Let 
us,  however,  consider  the  reply. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  candid  statement 
that,  on  a  threat  of  disturbance, 
we  at  once,  under  the  present 
Government,  revoked  the  legisla- 
tion we  had  imposed,  as  previously 
in  Zanzibar,  under  the  late  Gov- 
ernment. Can  such  demonstra- 
tion of  cowardice  be  without  its 
effect  on  the  Arab  mind1?  On  a 
suspicion  of  disturbance  in  Zanzi- 
bar, our  own  Protectorate,  we  ate 
our  own  words  and  revoked  the 
clause  objected  to.  Naturally,  the 
experiment  is  repeated  in  Witu ; 
again  it  is  completely  successful ! 
Who  shall  say  where  the  scene 
of  the  next  experiment  will  be? 
or  how  much  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  to  those  on  the  spot 
are  increased  —  and  will  be  yet 
more  increased  —  by  this  weak- 
ness '(  Surely  so  fundamental  a 
difference  as  the  withdrawal  of 
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the  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Mohammedan 
law  of  the  Sheria,  cannot  be  called 
a  "  provisional  modification."  If 
the  proclamation  placing  Witu 
under  the  Sultanate  did  not  re- 
voke but  only  modified  the  Com- 
pany's judicial  system,  we  have 
the  impossible  position  of  Witu 
(British  subjects  and  natives  alike) 
being  at  once  under  two  differ- 
ent judicial  systems. 

It  must  be  clearly  noted  that 
the  enactments  against  slavery  rest 
on  entirely  different  grounds  in 
Witu  and  in  Zanzibar.  In  the 
former  they  were  based  upon  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  chiefs, 
signed  before  a  representative  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Company's  Administrator  ;  and 
hence,  now  that  Witu  has  reverted 
to  the  direct  administration  of  the 
Crown,  that  portion  of  Sir  G. 
Portal's  instructions  (on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner for  the  British  sphere) 
which  refer  to  territories  outside 
the  Company's  operations,  but 
within  British  territory,  now  apply 
to  Witu.  By  these  instructions 
he  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
native  chiefs  (whose  assent  in  the 
slavery  question  had  already  been 
secured),  and  to  do  all  he  could  to 
suppress  slavery.  In  Zanzibar,  on 
the  contrary,  the  measures  (re 
slavery)  depend  on  a  modification 
of  the  Mohammedan  law,  which 
has  hitherto  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Witu. 

As  regards  this  question  of  the 
law  under  which  this  Protectorate 
is  administered.  It  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  remark  that  the 
application  of  the  Indian  Code  to 
Witu  was  in  no  sense  prompted 
by  the  fact  of  the  British  Indians 
resident  there  being  subject  to 
that  (or  any  other)  Code,  but  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  fresh  enactment 
applicable  to  all  the  inhabitants 


of  the  Protectorate  alike.  Sir  E. 
Grey's  reply  on  this  point  is  a 
little  difficult  to  follow. 

He  drew  a  distinction  between 
"  those  justicable "  to  the  Com- 
pany and  the  "  natives,"  who  were 
ruled  according  to  native  custom. 
But  no  such  distinction  had  been 
drawn  by  the  Company.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Protectorate, 
without  exception,  were  justicable 
to  the  Company  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Queen  (since  Witu  is 
a  Protectorate,  and  was  not  part 
of  the  Sultanate).  All  were  alike 
amenable  to  the  enactments  made 
by  the  Company.  Similarly,  the 
recent  proclamation  "  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Witu"  applies  to 
the  whole  Protectorate,  and  not 
to  any  particular  section  of  the 
people.  By  it  all  alike  —  Euro- 
peans, British  Indians,  Christians, 
or  natives — are  apparently  amen- 
able to  the  Mohammedan  law  now 
instituted,  which  is  as  foreign  to 
the  majority  as  the  Indian  Code 
itself.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  proclamation  may  be  only 
temporary,  as  stated,  and  that 
East  Africa,  including  Witu,  will 
before  long  be  made  into  a  direct 
Protectorate,  independent  of  Mo- 
hammedan law.  The  clause  of  the 
proclamation,  however,  which  de- 
crees the  succession  of  slaves  to 
the  "lawful  children"  of  owners, 
looks  as  though  it  were  intended 
to  last  over  a  generation.  Is  it 
not  possible  for  the  Foreign  Office 
to  admit  candidly  that  it  was 
an  error  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities,  and  to  withdraw  the 
proclamation?  For  Sir  Edward 
Grey  himself,  some  months  ago 
(subsequent  to  the  proclamation), 
stated  that  Witu  was  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Consul-General 
and  not  by  the  Sultan,  and  hence 
the  present  arrangement  could  not 
have  been  initiated  by  the  Foreign 
Office. 
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II.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  sought 
information  with  regard  to  our 
rights  in  Madagascar  waters.  This 
again  is  a  slavery  question,  and 
deals  with  our  right  of  visit  and 
search.  The  case  stands  thus  : — 

(a)  The  Brussels  Act  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  territorial 
waters  at  all,  for  the  request  of 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries  that 
vessels  of  signatory  Powers  should 
be  free  to  act  in  all  territorial 
waters  within  the  Maritime  Zone 
constituted  by  the  Act  was  never 
entertained  by  the  Conference. 
Hence  the  rights  of  search  in 
these  waters  remained  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
Act,  and  as  they  had  been  acquired 
by  Treaty.  Under  treaties  with 
Madagascar  (of  1823  and  1865) 
we  had  acquired  the  right  of  visit 
and  search  in  those  waters.  When 
Great  Britain  recognised  the 
French  Protectorate  over  the 
island,  she  specifically  reserved 
these  rights,  and  they  are  carefully 
guarded  in  the  Protocol  of  the  Act, 
dated  January  2,  1892.  Thus  we 
have  full  rights  to  visit  and  search 
all  British,  Arab,  and  Malagasy 
vessels  in  Madagascar  territorial 
waters,  but  these  being  now  terri- 
torial waters  of  a  Protected  State, 
France  as  sovereign  Power  has 
concurrent  jurisdiction  and  similar 
rights. 

(6)  Article  96,  quoted  as  hav- 
ing abrogated  those  rights  (since 
it  states  that  the  Brussels  Act 
repeals  all  conventions  contrary 
to  the  Act),  does  not  apply  as 
regards  France — independently  of 
the  above  considerations  —  since 
France  refused  to  ratify  all  the 
clauses  referring  to  the  Maritime 
Zone,  right  of  search,  &c.  Hence 
she  is  not  a  signatory  Power  as 
regards  these  clauses.  This  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Protocol  re- 
ferred to. 

(c)  The  Protectorate  of  France 


over  Madagascar  was  not  recog- 
nised by  Great  Britain  till  August 
5,  1890,  whereas  the  Brussels 
Act  was  signed  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries in  July  1890. 

(d)  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  we  have  rights  of  visit  and 
search  secured  to  us  by  treaty 
(under  certain  conditions)  in 
Ottoman  waters,  and  the  case  of 
Madagascar  is  parallel. 

With  regard  to  the  rights  of 
search  in  Zanzibar  waters,  Great 
Britain  has  the  right  of  visit  and 
search  of  all  vessels  in  these 
waters,  including  French.  France 
has  the  right  of  search  of  vessels 
carrying  the  French  flag  in  virtue 
of  her  ex-territorial  jurisdiction 
on  shore,  just  as  we  have  the 
right  of  search  of  vessels  carrying 
the  British  flag  in  the  waters  of 
her  protected  State,  Madagascar. 
With  respect  to  vessels  carrying 
the  French  flag,  therefore,  it  is  a 
case  again  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion as  regards  France  and  Great 
Britain.  In  the  waters  of  a  third 
nationality  with  whom  we  had  no 
treaty  (such  as  Portugal)  giving 
these  rights,  we  could  not  exercise 
this  authority.  The  question  of 
judging  a  vessel  after  arrest  is  a 
wholly  different  matter,  and  the 
simplest  course  is  to  hand  her 
over  for  disposal  to  the  French 
authorities,  as  is  now  done.  Our 
rights  of  search  of  vessels  carrying 
the  French  flag  were  recently  ex- 
ercised by  the  Philomel,  who  cap- 
tured a  dhow  with  slaves,  flying 
French  colours,  in  Zanzibar  waters. 
The  vessel  and  slaves  were  handed 
over  to  the  French  consul,  by 
whom  the  slaves  were  liberated, 
and  the  crew  sent  for  trial  to  the 
French  court  at  Reunion ;  and 
though  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  facts,  for  the  slaves 
were  found  bolted  down  in  a  tiny 
hatch,  where  they  were  stifling 
for  air  and  were  maddened  by 
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want  of  water,  and  had  already 
been  liberated  by  the  French  con- 
sul, the  slavers  were  acquitted  and 
liberated ! 

I  have  dealt  at  .some  length 
with  this  question  of  Zanzibar  and 
Witu,  for  not  only  does  our  action 
with  regard  to  slavery  command 
a  very  widespread  interest,  but, 
from  its  long  continuity  in  a  given 
course  (for  the  last  half-century 
and  more),  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  clearly  denned  of  our 
lines  of  policy  as  a  nation.  Every 
statesman,  even  supposing  that 
he  had  no  personal  sympathy 
with  the  matter,  will  recognise 
the  paramount  importance  of 
maintaining  unbroken  a  line  of 
policy  to  which  we  are  pledged 
before  Europe  and  in  Africa. 
Moreover,  the  British  taxpayer 
contributes  a  vast  sum  (variously 
estimated  at  from  £100,000  to 
£150,000  per  annum)  to  its  sup- 
pression, and  our  naval  officers 
and  men,  as  well  as  more  recently 
our  officials  in  the  interior,  have 
sacrificed  health,  and  not  infre- 
quently life,  to  carrying  out  this 
national  policy.  There  remain 
some  other  matters  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  recently  drawn 
in  Parliament. 

III.  The  question  of  the  drink 
and  arms  traffic  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  interrogation  in  the  House. 
Not  only  in  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Oil  Rivers,  but  even  in  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Lagos,  the  revenues  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the 
duties  raised  upon  liquor  of  the 
most  fiery  and  absolutely  poison- 
ous nature,  imported  to  the  utter 
demoralisation  and  destruction  of 
the  native  races.  It  is  true  that 
we  break  no  pledge  under  the 
Brussels  Act,  for  by  that  Act 
the  traffic  was  not  forbidden  in 
countries  where  it  already  existed. 


The  Act  forbade  it  only  in  those 
countries  where  it  was  contrary  to 
the  religion  of  the  people  (Moham- 
medan), and  where  it  did  not  al- 
ready exist.  But  surely  we  who 
have  made  so  much  outcry  against 
this  "  inhuman  traffic,"  and  so 
loudly  condemned  other  nations 
(Portugal  for  instance,  and  Hol- 
land) for  it,  should  not  be  content 
to  act  only  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
Brussels  Act  —  which  was  only 
incidentally  concerned  at  our 
direct  instance  with  this  matter. 
It  surely  were  more  to  our  credit, 
and  in  accordance  with  our  pro- 
testations, if  we  depended  for  our 
revenues  on  the  development  of 
the  interior,  for  which,  except  in 
the  territory  of  the  Niger  Com- 
pany, we  have  done  but  little. 
Lagos  has  been  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Colonial 
Office  as  a  British  colony  since 
1862,  yet  the  last  annual  return 
thence  states  that  "Lagos,  in 
common  with  all  West  African 
colonies,  exists  only  as  a  trading 
station  for  the  native  producer." 
Of  the  interior  the  report  states — 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  'nim- 
ble ninepence'  will  in  time  sup- 
plant the  present  form  of  larger 
currency  in  the  interior — human 
beings.  .  .  .  He  has  been  the  cheque 
book  of  the  country,  and  has  been 
necessary  for  all  large  payments  : 
unfortunately  he  has  a  trick  of 
dying  while  passing  from  hand  to 
hand."  Such  are  the  terms  offici- 
ally used  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terior, while  we  sit  at  the  coast 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  holding 
the  port. 

The  scale  of  duties  on  liquor  for 
barter  is  assessed  on  the  purely 
commercial  basis  of  what  our 
neighbouring  "  commercial  com- 
petitors "  levy ;  and  in  order  that 
the  revenue  may  not  suffer  by  a 
decrease  in  the  transit  trade  to 
these  neighbours,  "  very  moderate 
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charges,"  stated  to  be  merely  a 
just  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the 
British  port,  are  levied  on  spirits 
per  gallon  in  transit  or  ware- 
housed.1 A  return  from  the  Oil 
Eivers  Protectorate  recently  issued 
(June  9,  1893)  states  as  follows  : 
"  Rum,  gin,  and  tobacco  form  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  giving 
£75,805,  or  almost  |  of  the  entire 
amount  collected."  I  will  not 
weary  my  reader  with  details  and 
statistics  ;  the  above  quotations 
are  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

The  question  of  the  import  of 
arms  is  wholly  different.  Under 
the  Brussels  Act  we  are  pledged 
to  prevent  entirely  the  import  of 
all  arms  (except  flint-locks).  As 
yet  we  have  no  returns  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation. 

IY.  Nyasaland,  now  the  "  Brit- 
ish Central  African  Protectorate," 
has  also  claimed  attention.  In 
reply  to  Mr  Hanbury,  it  was 
stated  that,  "under  the  terms  of 
the  extension  of  its  charter  north 
of  the  Zambesi,  the  South  African 
Company  were  compelled  to  main- 
tain a  police  force,  and  expend 
upon  it  not  less  than  £10,000  per 
annum."  Of  this  force  the  Im- 
perial Commissioner  has  complete 
control,  and  hitherto  it  has  been 
used  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
the  Imperial  Protectorate.  No 
company  can  possibly  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  police  force 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  within 
which  it  exercises  control.  Con- 
sequently Sir  Edward  Grey's  reply 
inferred  that  the  South  African 
Company  do  exercise  a  control 
within  the  Imperial  Protectorate  ; 
and  since  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner officially  signs  himself  as 


"  administering  for  the  South 
African  Company,"  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  definitely 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  control,  and  what  rights  the 
Company  can  claim  in  respect  of 
it  in  the  future.  Recent  events 
in  Matabeleland  have  shown  that 
the  Colonial  Office  have  "  counted 
without  their  host "  to  some  ex- 
tent in  their  appreciation  of  the 
relations  which  should  exist  be- 
tween Downing  Street  and  the 
Company.  The  latter  are  de  facto 
rulers  of  the  country  "  by  right  of 
conquest,"  as  Mr  Buxton  stated  in 
Parliament.  Their  administrator 
officially  reports  that  townships 
are  being  pegged  out,  and  alludes 
to  the  necessity  of  deferring  gold- 
prospecting  till  the  military  force 
is  disbanded.  Sir  Henry  Loch, 
when  questioned,  replies  that  he 
has  had  no  voice  in  these  transac- 
tions, and  knows  nothing  of  them. 
Mr  Rhodes  holds  the  key  to  our 
route  to  India  in  case  of  war ;  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  slowly  dawn- 
ing upon  the  "  Imperial  control " 
party  that  this  was  the  "  turn  up 
trump "  which  they  had  omitted 
to  note  when  Mr  Rhodes  took  it 
into  his  hand  at  the  time  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  moving  spirit, 
and  when  he  became  Premier  of 
the  Cape. 

Possibly  it  would  be  no  disaster 
for  Nyasaland  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  Mr  Rhodes'  far-reaching 
schemes ;  but  as  such  can  hardly 
have  been  Lord  Salisbury's  inten- 
tion when  it  was  made  a  direct 
Protectorate  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Crown  officer,  it  would 
surely  be  well  to  have  the  some- 
what anomalous,  position  cleared 


1  An  increase  in  the  duty  on  spirits  made  in  1891  gave  an  increase  of  revenue 
of  £21,744  during  1891.  It  was  therefore  hardly  to  be  considered  as  indicating 
a  desire  to  check  the  import,  but  rather  to  increase  the  tariff,  which  was  found 
commercially  feasible. 
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up  before  the  existing  arrange- 
ment with  the  Company,  which 
terminates  with  the  year,  is  re- 
newed for  a  further  period.  A 
recent  communication  to  the 
'  Times  '  brought  information  that 
Mr  H.  H.  Johnston  had  been  "try- 
ing to  impose  taxation  on  the 
natives,"  who  had  risen  in  armed 
rebellion ;  while  it  was  intimated 
that  operations  were  about  to  be 
begun  against  Makanjila  and  the 
Yao  chiefs  on  the  south-west  of 
Nyasa.  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson's  efforts  at 
effecting  a  negotiation  ('Times,' 
December  4)  have  failed,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  true,  as  the  chiefs  stated, 
that  all  the  principals  in  the  dis- 
aster last  year,  in  which  Captain 
Maguire  lost  his  life,  have  been 
executed  by  their  tribesmen.  The 
Yaos,  and  the  slave-trading  Arabs 
with  whom  they  are  associated, 
form  a  very  powerful  confedera- 
tion, and  before  a  new  campaign 
is  inaugurated  there  are  very  many 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  who 
are  eager  to  know  on  whom  the 
responsibility  lies  for  its  ultimate 
prosecution,  and  who  are  anxious 
that  there  should  be  some  guaran- 
tee that  it  should  not  end  as  it  did 
before,  in  spite  of  the  signal  brav- 
ery of  those  who  conducted  it,  in 
unavenged  disaster,  for  lack  of 
men  and  the  materiel  of  war. 

The  vast  diversity  of  interests 
committed    to    the    care    of    the 


Foreign  and  Cc^onial  Offices,  which 
range  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  events  succeed 
each  other,  make  it  a  task  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  single  human 
capacity  to  deal  with  each  one  as 
it  arises  with  the  fullest  technical 
knowledge  of  its  history  and  de- 
velopment. Those,  therefore,  who 
have  some  local  knowledge  of  one 
particular  subject  amid  the  vast 
range  of  those  that  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Under-Secretary 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be 
pardoned  if,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  responsible  Ministers, 
they  venture  to  put  forward  their 
views  for  consideration,  in  order 
that  a  true  appreciation  may  be 
formed  by  the  nation  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  In  writing  as  I 
have  done  on  the  bearing  of  the 
Brussels  Act  on  certain  technical 
matters,  I  have  consulted  high 
authorities  to  ascertain  if  my  con- 
clusions were  sound  in  points  of 
law,  in  order  that  my  own  mere 
assertion  might  be  endorsed  by  the 
weight  of  higher  authority.  The 
hope,  therefore,  that  accurate  in- 
formation, combined  with  local 
experience,  may  be  of  use  to  those 
on  whose  decisions  our  action  with 
regard  to  those  slavery  problems, 
&c.,  rest,  forms  my  only  apology 
for  the  discussion  upon  which  I 
have  entered. 

F.  D.  LUGARD. 
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A  COUNTRY  WALK  IN  CANADA. 


Two  of  the  clock  one  autumn 
afternoon  found  me  free.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  lost  no  time  in  be- 
ginning to  put  enormous  stretches 
of  space  between  me  and  my  desk. 
Hot  that  this  desk  has  not  its 
pleasures  and  many  of  them  ;  but 
one  craves  a  change  of  mental  at- 
mosphere, however  salubrious  that 
usually  respired.  The  temptation, 
however,  of  calmly  and  in  self- 
righteously  indolent  manner  enjoy- 
ing the  sweets  of  freedom  was  too 
strong,  so  I  lounged  a  whole  after- 
noon, and  not  till  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning  was  I  booted, 
knapsacked,  and  afoot. 

The  task  of  putting  space  be- 
tween me  and  my  desk  was  not 
one  as  easy  as  I  had  anticipated. 
It  was  hours  before  the  dust  of 
the  city  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
mud  of  the  country  allowed  to 
take  its  place :  the  tedium  of  the 
streets  at  that  unfrequented  hour 
of  the  day  made  them  seem  inter- 
minable. Perhaps  some  untrav- 
elled  gentlemen  of  England  who 
dwell  at  home  at  ease  may  find  it 
difficult  to  credit  the  allusion  to 
the  seeming  interminableness  of  a 
Canadian  city's  streets.  I  know 
only  too  well  that  to  most  English- 
men Canada  is  but  a  name,  if  even 
that ;  and  that  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  more,  it  is  imagined  as  a 
waste  of  snow  inhabited  for  the 
most  part  by  beavers  and  good 
skaters.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
there  are  in  Canada,  despite  its 
sparse  population,  large  and  op- 
ulent cities — cities  in  which  are  to 
be  found  palatial  private  residences, 
magnificent  offices,  immense  fac- 
tories, and  every  convenience  of 
modern  invention.  Toronto  itself, 
for  example,  my  point  of  depart- 


ure, has  a  population  of  some 
200,000 ;  spreads  over  an  area  of 
14 J  square  miles;  possesses  as- 
sessed property  to  the  value  of 
$147,000,000;  has  some  seventy- 
five  miles  of  tram  -  car  lines, 
on  a  large  proportion  of  which 
electric  cars  run  night  and  day ; 
boasts  of  land  selling  at  S3000  per 
foot  frontage,  and  public  buildings 
which  cost  §2,500,000.  However, 
I  as  little  intend  to  weary  myself 
as  my  reader  with  municipal  sta- 
tistics :  had  I  not  been  cooped  up 
amidst  such  things  for  eleven 
months  and  a  half,  and  was  I  not 
craving  and  in  search  of  country 
sights  and  sounds  ?  And  yet,  as  I 
say,  for  miles  not  one  met  the  eye 
or  ear.  Yes,  I  am  forgetting; 
there  was  one  which  made  up  for 
much  monotony.  On  a  humble 
cottage  wall  facing  the  south,  far 
out  in  the  suburbs,  was  a  wealth 
of  flowering  convolvulus  such  as  I 
had  never  or  rarely  seen  before. 
The  sight  was  entrancing.  The 
various-hued  blossoms  seemed  bla- 
tantly to  trumpet  forth  their  beauty 
to  the  sun,  to  borrow  the  terms  of 
sound  and  to  apply  them  to  colour. 
And  what  colour  was  there  ! 
That  deep,  soft,  velvet  purple, 
powdered  with  golden  pollen — 
what  a  profound,  what  an  acute 
sense  it  produced  of  something 
altogether  beyond  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space,  of  something 
mysterious,  beneficent,  divine. 
Never  before  did  I  see  so  deep 
a  meaning  in  those  words  :  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."  How  paltry,  how 
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tainted,  seemed  all  human  great- 
ness beside  those  simple  petals ; 
how  marred,  how  deformed  !  And 
why  1  Why  should  Nature  alone 
be  able  to  smile  openly  before  her 
Maker's  eyes,  and  man  be  ever 
hiding  himself  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God  1  Ah  !  there  is 
more  than  one  interpretation  of 
the  text,  "  All  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
.  .  .  Those  brilliant  blossoms 
aroused  many  a  thought.  How 
earnestly  have  all  poets  of  Nature 
striven  to  find  expression  for 
the  emotions  that  natural  beauty 
evokes !  And  yet  none  has  com- 
pletely succeeded,  and  none  will 
succeed  till  the  hidden  links  are 
discovered  between  the  beautiful 
thing  and  the  mind  that  perceives 
it  and  the  hand  that  fashions  it. 
How  is  it  that  a  sunset,  a  land- 
scape, a  green  field  even,  or  a 
growing  fern,  will  sometimes  in 
a  moment  of  time  cause  to  blaze 
up  in  a  man  a  thrill,  a  joy,  so 
intense  that  under  its  influence 
one  feels  dazed  and  dumb  ?  A 
great  power  is,  as  it  were,  sudden- 
ly let  loose  ;  beauty  incarnated  mo- 
mentarily reveals  its  divine  pres- 
ence, and  one  feels  an  all  but 
overwhelming  impulse  to  yield 
one's  self  to  it  and  be  rapt  away 
whithersoever  it  leads.  But  — 
whither  it  leads  we  cannot  go. 

Of  all  poets  who  have  given  ut- 
terance to  this  deep  and  mystical 
emotion,  Wordsworth  perhaps  has 
best  succeeded.  What  can  rival 
the  following  lines  1 — which  will 
bear  constant  quotation  : — 

"  For  I  have  learned 
To    look    on    Nature,    not   as   in   the 

hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  often- 
times 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample 
power 


To  chasten  andpfmbdue.     And  I  have 

felt 
A  presence  thai  disturbs  me  with  the 

joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. " 

If  only  Wordsworth  had  written 
oftener  in  that  strain  of  higher 
mood  !  To  me  this  passage,  even 
with  just  such  narrow  meaning  as 
one  not  worthy  to  call  himself  a 
Wordsworthian  can  read  into  it, 
has  been  invaluable.  In  the  mass 
of  that  hidden,  cloudy,  inner  sig- 
nification with  which  (I  think  it 
is  Mr  Ruskin  who  insists  that)  all 
poetry  should  be  instinct,  these 
lines  are  marvellous.  They  more 
nearly  reach  the  goal  of  that 
"struggle  to  conceive  the  incon- 
ceivable, to  utter  the  unutterable, 
that  longing  after  the  Infinite, 
that  love  of  God,"  which  Professor 
Max  Miiller  describes  as  the  basis 
of  all  religions,  than  all  the  creeds 
such  religions  have  formulated. 
But  to  return  to  my  walk. 

Curiously  enough,  I  had  hardly 
reached  the  confines  of  the  town 
before  I  fell  in  with  a  youth  ap- 
parently possessed  of  the  same 
motive  as  myself — namely,  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  delights  of  the  coun- 
try after  a  year's  inclusion  in  a 
thronged  city;  and,  in  order  the 
better  to  do  so,  to  use  as  means  of 
locomotion  his  own  two  legs  and  a 
stout  stick.  I  say  "apparently," 
for  very  short  converse  with  him 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  ut- 
terly blind  to  the  charms  of  Nature. 
He  was  nice-mannered  and  polite 
to  a  degree;  but  as  a  companion 
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to  aid  in  discovering  j j.iral  beauty 
he  was  simply  worse  t  lan  none  at 
all.  His  two  negative  or  denomi- 
natorial  eyes  and  ears  completely 
cancelled,  made  useless,  and  alto- 
gether put  out  of  existence  my 
two  positive  or  numeratorial  senses. 
I  was  prepared  to  take  infinite  de- 
light in  the  most  trivial  and  insig- 
nificant of  Nature's  works,  to  extol 
her  most  commonplace  manifesta- 
tions, to  find  the  longest  sermons 
in  the  tiniest  pebbles ;  but  to  do 
this  by  the  side  of  the  most  anti- 
pathetic of,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, blind  and  deaf  of  fellow- 
pedestrians  —  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  nothing  extenuate  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice  when  I 
say  that  that  utterance  of  his  most 
pregnant  with  observation  of  the 
passing  scene  was  contained  in  the 
words,  "That's  a  potato -patch"! 
The  early  morning  sun  fought  its 
way  between  dense  grey  clouds, 
and  fell  in  cheering  light  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  in  silver 
showers  on  the  gleaming  lake  be- 
low; the  rich  green  meadows  caught 
the  rays,  the  very  air  seemed  laden 
with  treasures  of  sunlight ;  young 
and  graceful  maples,  in  crimson 
autumn  tints,  like  Msenads  at 
vintage-time,  flung  flaming  torches 
towards  the  sky,  unmindful  of  the 
morn ;  the  sumach  and  the  gor- 
geous Virginia-creeper  were  ablaze 
with  beauty  ;  yet  of  all  this  he  saw 
nothing  :  a  brown  potato-patch  by 
the  highway  rim  a  brown  potato- 
patch  was  to  him,  and  it  was  no- 
thing more.  Yes,  by  the  by,  it 
was  something  more  :  it  was  an 
appreciable  piece  of  property,  a 
prospective  town -lot  at  so  much 
per  foot  frontage,  one-third  cash 
down  and  the  balance  in  half- 
yearly  instalments  to  suit  the  pur- 
chaser, all  local  improvements  paid 
by  ...  At  least  some  such  jargon 
caught  my  inattentive  ear.  Real 
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estate  is,  I  gladly  grant,  a  topic  of 
(often  too)  absorbing  interest ;  but 
one  does  not  exactly  wish  to  be 
confronted  with  intricate  monetary 
calculations,  connected  with  barter 
and  commerce,  when  engaged  in 
the  not  very  kindred  and  decidedly 
delicate  task  of  wooing  Nature. 
Barter  and  commerce  when  Words- 
worth is  ringing  in  one's  ears,  in- 
corporated companies  and  syndi- 
cates when  bird  and  bush  ask  your 
attention  —  these  things,  in  the 
language  of  the  pharmacopeia,  are 
incompatibles. 

But  this  high-sounding,  poly- 
syllabic, and  classical  nomencla- 
ture leads  me  to  wonder  why 
trade  and  commerce  should  go  to 
Greek  and  Latin  for  their  terms. 
Company — syndicate  —  prospectus 
— transaction  —  speculation  :  why 
all  these?  I  dislike  intensely  to 
see  the  language  of  Virgilius  Maro 
and  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  mouthed 
by  every  bartering  varlet.  I  can- 
not bear  that  the  words  in  which 
was  told  the  tale  of  Troy  divine 
should  be  utilised  for  the  purpose 
of  denominating  schemes  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  I  would  as 
soon  turn  Cologne  Cathedral  into 
a  stock  exchange.  More  rever- 
ence ought  to  be  shown  even  the 
particles  of  these  ancient  and 
noble  tongues.  But,  alas !  there 
is  now  reverence  shown  neither 
for  antiquity  nor  for  nobility — 
either  of  birth  or  character.  The 
toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near 
the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls 
his  kibe  in  classic  phraseology  as 
well  as  in  all  else  in  these  break- 
neck days.  The  race  for  success 
in  life  is  now  a  scramble.  Once 
the  ignoble  were  handicapped ; 
now  all  are  scratched :  he  who 
fouls  is  not  ruled  out,  and  all  is 
helter-skelter.  The  result  is,  that 
not  the  swiftest  wins,  nor  he  who 
directs  his  course  the  straightest, 
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but  he  who  knows  how  best  to 
jostle,  he  who  most  roughly  elbows 
his  rivals  out  of  his  way.  No ;  in 
all  seriousness  I  would  that  litera- 
ture and  commerce  could  be  kept 
far  apart ;  that  trade  might  have 
no  traffic  with  letters.  If  merca- 
ture  must  have  a  language,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  adopt 
Volapiik.  To  Volapiik  literature, 
for  herself,  her  heirs,  and  assigns, 
will  renounce  all  right,  title,  claim, 
estate,  and  interest. 

I  had  thus  two  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  my  companion. 
So  I  left  him  :  I  took  a  by-path ; 
he  kept  to  the  highway.  Nor  was 
I  sorry.  It  is  pleasant  now 
and  again  for  short  periods  to 
get  away  from  one's  fellow-men. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  it  is 
said ;  perhaps  it  is  as  true  of  ag- 
gregations of  men  as  of  individuals. 
At  all  events,  one  comes  back  from 
a  temporary  seclusion  with  a 
sweeter  temper,  a  more  kindly 
and  tolerant  regard  for  those  about 
one.  Nor  was  I  sorry.  The  main 
road  contained  too  many  curious 
starers.  To  walk  for  pleasure  was 
a  thing  wholly  outside  the  limits 
of  their  comprehension.  "  'Tisn't 
'cause  'tis  cheaper?"  asked  one  irre- 
pressible inquirer  (always  this  mat- 
ter of  money  !) ;  and  he  was  still 
more  puzzled  at  the  explanation 
that  hotel  bills  largely  exceeded 
railway  fare.  I  learned  by  degrees, 
however,  to  parry  inquisitive  in- 
terrogations. "  Are  yer  sellin' 
any  thin'  1 "  (barter  again  !)  asked 
once  the  cheekiest  of  a  knot  of 
schoolboys,  munching  bread-and- 
butter  at  the  school- door.  "  Yes, 
what  you've  got  enough  of  — 
cheek,"  I  answered  promptly,  and 
the  shrieks  of  laughter  that  went 
up  from  their  bread -and -buttery 
mouths  entertained  me  for  many 
a  mile. 

And   one   seeks    entertainment 
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when  travelling  long  alone.  The 
mind  becomes  over-full,  it  gathers 
from  every  sight  and  sound  and 
scent,  and  craves  another  mind  as 
depositary  for  the  surplus,  as 
sharer  of  the  spoils.  In  time  also 
it  wearies  of  constant  observation, 
and  would  give  much  for  a  com- 
panion. In  lieu  of  a  concrete 
one,  I  found  myself  quite  uncon- 
sciously imitating  Macaulay,  and 
substituting  an  abstract  one  by 
quoting  Milton  ;  and  never  did 
his  ponderous  yet  marvellously 
poised  lines  sound  to  me  so  grand 
as  when  rolled  ore  rotundo  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Ontario's  roll- 
ing wave.  M.  Henri  Cochin, 
Matthew  Arnold  tells  us,  speaks 
of  "  the  majestic  English  iambic." 
It  is  to  Milton  surely  that  the 
English  iambic  owes  the  praise  of 
majesty.  To  me,  I  confess,  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  much  of 
Milton's  verse  is  a  snare  —  as  is 
also  much  of  Mr  Ruskin's  prose  : 
the  ear  is  so  captivated  by  the 
sound  that  the  mind  strays  from 
the  sense. 

Toronto  was  my  starting-point, 
and  my  course  lay  eastwards  on 
the  northern  shore  of  great  Lake 
Ontario  by  what  is  always  known 
as  the  Kingston  Road,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
the  track  of  which,  indeed,  it 
closely  follows.  The  country 
through  which  it  runs  varies  but 
little  in  scenery,  being  a  great 
undulating  stretch  of  fertile  land 
thickly  settled  with  farms  and 
orchards,  and  as  thickly  wooded 
with  pine,  maple,  larch,  elm,  fir, 
beech,  hickory,  and  other  trees 
common  to  Canada.  Here  and 
there  a  small  river  runs  to  the 
lake,  and  here  and  there  the  shore 
rises  into  cliffs  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet.  Cows  and  sheep,  and 
pigs  and  poultry,  meet  one  all  along 
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the  road,  showing  us  the  occ  Ra- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  ;  as  do 
also  the  fields  of  barley  and  wheat, 
and  the  great  orchards  gay  with 
the  unrivalled  Canadian  apple, 
which  gleams  at  us  from  the 
boughs  with  every  hue  and  size. 
The  Kingston  Road  is  a  Queen's 
highway  with  a  vengeance ;  hard, 
well-travelled,  and  dotted,  I  should 
say,  along  its  whole  length,  with 
comfortable,  often  elaborate,  habi- 
tations standing  in  the  midst  of 
fields  and  trees.  At  every  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles 
these  habitations  cluster  into 
villages  or  towns ;  sometimes 
where  road  and  railway  intersect, 
when  there  spring  up  factories 
and  warehouses ;  sometimes  down 
by  the  shore,  when  there  rise 
elevators  and  wharves.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  these  are  in- 
teresting. They  consist  for  the 
most  part  each  of  one  straggling 
main  street,  itself  a  part  of  the 
Kingston  Road,  and  differenti- 
ated from  it  only  by  the  unkempt 
habitations  that  line  its  length, 
and  by  the  inevitable  wooden 
pavements,  broad  in  the  central 
portions,  but  narrowing  to  a  single 
plank  in  the  outskirts  —  where, 
no  doubt,  it  was  in  reality,  if  not  in 
name,  the  "  Lovers'  Walk."  They 
were  not  quaint,  no  ancient  and 
few  historical  traditions  clung 
to  them,  neither  did  they  appear 
to  me  to  possess  any  distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

My  chosen  by-path  very  natu- 
rally afforded  but  little  scope  for 
adventure.  Nor,  indeed,  was  I  in 
search  of  any.  In  these  days  of 
palace-cars  and  state-rooms  (it  used 
to  be  coaches  and  cabins)  one  must 
travel  out  of  Christendom  to  meet 
with  adventure.  Certainly  the 
utmost  that  lay  in  my  path  was 
an  occasional  quarrel  for  the  right- 
of-way  with  a  mild-eyed  couchant 
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cow.  I  was,  however,  one  day — for 
one,  that  is,  desirous  of  personi- 
fying "  II  Penseroso  "  for  a  time, 
and  of  restricting  himself  to  rigor- 
ous intellectual  regimen,  a  sort  of 
secular  Lenten  retreat,  in  short — 
in  a  position  of  some  danger, 
though  not  (in  a  way)  of  the 
bodily  sort.  It  happened  in  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  one  of 
those  quiet  country  towns.  I 
had  accomplished  a  good  day's 
journey  of  some  thirty  miles  and 
odd,  had  bathed  and  dined,  and 
experienced  that  delightful  feeling 
of  general  wellbeing  known  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  physician  as 
coanasthesia.  Strolling  in  the 
evening  down  the  principal  street, 
I  passed  a  pair  of  comely  damsels. 
They  were  unaccompanied  by  male 
escort,  but  evidently  would  not 
have  been  strongly  averse  to  such 
accompaniment ;  nor,  probably, 
owing  perhaps  to  their  unsophisti- 
cated and  high-spirited  tempera- 
ments, particular  as  to  any  very 
rigid  formalities  of  introduction. 
As  I  passed,  the  roguish  black  eyes 
of  the  younger  flashed  upon  the 
stranger  a  glance  that  said  .  .  . 
that  said  much.  Happily  it  is  not 
written  that  the  man  who  hesitates 
is  lost,  else  had  I  been  a  captive  to 
that  look,  and  all  my  resolves  to 
forsake  for  a  little  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  kathemeral  life  strangled 
at  the  birth.  As  it  was,  I  betook 
myself  to  the  soberest  and  goodiest 
of  Wordsworth's  poems.  On  an- 
other occasion,  also,  I  deliberately 
let  slip  what  might  have  proved 
opportunity  for  mild  adventure  of 
the  kind  called  romantic.  As  I 
strode  forward  thinking  mainly  of 
how  most  speedily  to  cover  certain 
ground  ere  nightfall,  sounds  of 
girlish  jocundity,  taking  on  the 
form  of  giggles,  and  perhaps  in- 
tended to  draw  attention,  reached 
me  from  a  neighbouring  tree. 
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Peering  upwards,  I  espied  dang- 
ling from  a  bough  two  shapely 
little  shoes — not  empty,  far  from 
it.  Whether  their  leaf -hidden 
wearer  required  assistance  in  her 
descent  from  her  arboreal  pere- 
grinations I  was  brute  enough  not 
to  stay  to  inquire,  but  like  the 
Levite  of  the  parable  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  As  punishment 
for  my  lack  ot  gallantry,  six  lines 
from  "  Lycidas "  long  haunted 
me : — 

"  Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant 

care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's 

trade, 
And   strictly   meditate   the    thankless 

Muse? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neoera's  hair  ?  " 

I  have  spoken  of  a  quiet  country 
town.  A  country  town  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  Canada  is  the 
quietest  of  existing  things.  Every- 
thing in  it  seems  lifeless.  Not  a 
sound  is  heard  from  any  side. 
One's  own  cough  startles  one  in 
the  very  streets.  Two  cows  slowly 
wend  their  way  homeward ;  an 
over-ripe  apple  falls  heavily  in  an 
unkempt  front  garden, — even  these 
signs  of  semi -life  are  a  relief. 
Hows  of  youths,  all  dressed  in 
sombre  black,  and  all  smoking 
cigars  fearfully  if  not  wonderfully 
made,  lean  against  the  walls  of 
the  inn  at  the  corner,  or  stand  in 
silent  knots  about  the  horse- 
gnawed  "  hitching  -  post."  The 
jaded  afternoon  sunlight  falls 
slantingly  and  weariedly  on  un- 
tidy plots  in  which  weeds  strive 
for  mastery  successfully  with 
flowers,  on  empty  verandahs  with 
blistered  paint,  on  the  dusty  grass 
encroaching  ever  on  the  street.  I 
enter  the  inn.  It  is  chilly,  and  in 
the  common  room  which  serves 
many  purposes  a  battered  stove 
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lacq.mg  two  -  thirds  of  its  mica 
radiates  a  dry  and  suffocating 
heat.  On  deal  chairs,  mostly 
tipped  up,  sit  the  youths  but  just 
now  lounging  without.  They  say 
nothing  ;  only  they  sit  and  smoke, 
and  spit — how  they  spit !  They 
themselves  probably  are  all  un- 
conscious of  the  incessant  salivary 
sharp-shooting ;  but  I — I  sit  in 
terror,  like  a  nervous  woman 
dreading  the  pistol-shots  on  the 
stage.  Soon  church  bells  begin  to 
clang.  None  heeds  them,  nor  are 
they  over-inviting  :  one  is  cracked, 
they  are  not  in  harmony,  and  they 
seem  to  be  ringing  a  race  in  which 
the  hindmost  is  to  win.  In  the 
space  of  about  an  hour,  however, 
the  youths  begin  to  move,  as  if 
with  the  feeling  that  at  last  will 
come  a  small  relief  from  the  awful 
ennui  which  they  cannot  express. 
Church  is  coming  out.  They  go 
out  and  draw  up  before  the  doors. 
A  heavy  yellow  light  streams 
across  the  street,  and  with  it 
issues  an  odour,  perhaps  of 
sanctity,  but  much  disguised  by 
kerosene.  Greetings  follow  be- 
tween the  out-coming  damsels  and 
the  waiting  youths,  and  curious 
raucous  laughs  intended  to  be 
tender  are  heard  disappearing 
into  darkened  ways.  Soon  all  is 
again  hushed,  and  but  for  here 
and  there  the  slow  and  lugubrious 
sounds  of  hymn  tunes  played  on 
old  and  middle-aged  organs,  the 
little  town  might  be  a  buried 
city  of  the  East. 

Yet  no  doubt  it  had  its  tragedies, 
this  seemingly  peaceful  and  se- 
questered spot :  indeed  signs  of 
most  pathetic  tragedies  came  under 
my  own  eyes,  few  as  were  the 
hours  which  I  spent  in  it.  Hang- 
ing about  the  unpretentious  hos- 
telry about  which  those  uncouth 
youths  gathered,  were  two  speci- 
mens of  what  was  once  humanity 
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that  made  the  heart  ache  to  look 
on.  One  was  a  case,  I  think, 
hopeless  :  a  gaunt  and  dirty  figure, 
his  last  drink  still  dripping  from 
his  beard,  clothed  in  the  vilest  of 
shirts,  and  in  things  that  were 
once  trousers,  which  last  hung 
loose  over  large  and  faded  carpet- 
slippers,  he  moved  disgust  as  well 
as  pity.  The  other  was  of  a  differ- 
ent class.  Drink  had  been  his 
bane  also,  but  there  was  not  in 
his  face  that  absence  of  all  shame, 
that  despair  merging  into  careless 
defiance,  which  stamped  his  fellow- 
sufferer's  case  as  beyond  the  cure 
of  man.  They  called  him  "Doc," 
and  there  were  still  evidences  of 
birth  and  education  upon  his  bloat- 
ed features.  What  had  driven  him 
thus  far  ?  I  could  not  help  but  con- 
jecture. Was  there  a  woman  at 
the  bottom  of  it1?  If  so,  where 
and  what  was  she  now?  Some- 
body else's  .  .  .  But  this  was  idle 
guesswork.  There  was  yet  another 
case,  a  woman  herself  this  time, 
still  more  tragic.  Her  motto, 
stamped  upon  every  feature,  ex- 
pressed in  every  gesture,  was, 
"The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness."  A  tall,  dark,  and 
once  handsome  spinster,  a  femme 
de  trente  ans,  she  waited  upon  us 
at  table ;  but  with  such  an  air  of 
utter  indifference,  with  such  com- 
plete abstraction  from  things 
material  and  ephemeral,  that  she 
awed  the  very  persons  to  whose 
wants  she  ministered.  Her  face 
wore  a  settled  and  unaltering  ex- 
pression of  something  missed,  yet 
never  to  that  day  for  one  moment 
forgotten.  A  machine  could  not 
have  carried  plates  and  moved 
dishes  with  more  unfailing  stolid- 
ity. Her  thoughts  were  remotely 
away  in  the  past,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing,  nothing  upon  all  this 
earth,  could  fetch  them  back. 
Cato's  statue  would  have  smiled 


as  soon  as  she.  It  was  pathetic 
in  the  extreme.  One  longed  to 
give  her  if  but  one  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  Did  she  never  forget? 
What  was  it  she  brooded  on? 
How  long  would  the  feminine 
heart  and  brain  stand  that  strain  ? 
Tragedies, !  Yes,  there  were  trag- 
edies there  as  everywhere  else. 

Such  is  Sunday  in  a  country 
town.  But  in  truth,  after  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  city  life,  in 
the  country  it  seems  always  Sun- 
day. There  is  a  leisure,  a  calm, 
a  restfulness,  and,  away  by  the 
fields,  a  quiet  sanctity  which  per- 
vades its  every  part  and  uncon- 
sciously influences  its  every  in- 
habitant. By  degrees,  too,  on 
the  traveller  through  the  country 
this  calming  influence  comes.  The 
still  green  meadows,  the  gently 
swaying  boughs,  the  sunshine 
sleeping  pillowed  on  the  clouds 
—  all  tend  to  meditative  and 
restful  peace,  and  one  reaps  the 
harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.  And  if 
one  yields  to  this  beneficent  mood, 
there  is  much,  very  much  to  be 
gained.  Alone  with  Nature,  all 
around  the  spacious  earth,  above 
the  immeasurable  heavens,  alone 
in  a  vast  expanse,  one  finds  one's 
self,  in  Amiel's  fine  phrase,  tete- 
a-tete  with  the  Infinite.  At  such 
times  the  great  problem  of  Life 
flares  upon  us  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  so  sudden,  so  intense, 
so  vivid  is  its  irruption  on  the 
mental  vision.  Time  and  space, 
like  the  darkness  of  night,  are 
annihilated,  earthly  bounds  are 
burst,  and  there  is  revealed  a 
realm  of  Being  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  relative,  the  limited, 
the  finite.  We  recognise  the  in- 
finity of  unity,  the  brotherhood 
of  all  things.  Terms  of  propor- 
tion and  comparison  lose  their 
significance  :  there  is  no  great  or 
little,  important  or  trivial,  for  the 
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minutest  object  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  All,  without  which 
this  All  would  cease  to  be. 

It  is  well  now  and  again,  I  think, 
to  withdraw  into  the  holy-of- holies 
of  one's  own  self,  where  dwells  the 
Nameless  —  in  its  shapeless  and 
vague  impenetrability,  "as  a 
cloud."  The  world  is  too  much 
with  us.  The  myriad  trivial  de- 
tails of  everyday  life  hide  from  us 
that  of  which  they  ought  in  reality 
perpetually  to  remind  us.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  all  action,  even  as 
manifested  in  these  trivial  details, 
but  a  struggle  to  overcome  space 
and  tijae,  the  limitations  of  the 
finite/  and  what,  again,  is  all 
thought  but  a  struggle  to  conceive 
the7  infinite  ? 

/ Yet  another  thought  this  spa- 
cious prospect  gave  me.  The  end- 
less green  fields  and  the  endless 
blue  lake  seemed  a  symbol  of  the 
unrealisability  of  the  ideal.  With 
both  I  was  enamoured,  and  with 
the  beauty  of  both  I  craved  in 
some  dim  and  unknown  way  to 
take  my  fill  of  delight]:  both  were 
at  my  feet,  but  both  stretched  away 
and  away  until  they  met  the  eter- 
nal and  unapproachable  heavens 
at  the  horizon.  Yes,  the  fields 
were  green,  but  not  the  spot  on 
which  I  stood ;  the  water  was  blue, 
but  not  in  the  cup  with  which  I 
tried  to  assuage  my  thirst.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  ontological 
and  psychological  speculations  of 
sombre  hue. 

The  objective  point  of  my  walk 
was  a  prettily  situated  little  town 
of  the  name  of  Bowmanville,  well 
known  throughout  Ontario  as  the 
possessor  of  a  huge  and  "  bonused  " 
piano  and  organ  manufactory.  I 
happened  to  reach  it  about  half  an 
hour  after  midnight,  and  though 
Bowmanville  boasts  being  lighted 
by  electricity,  the  dynamos,  I  found 
out,  were  stopped  at  twelve  o'clock, 


and  the  town  lay  buried  in  darkest 
silence.  Not  a  light  or  a  sound 
was  there  in  it.  Nineveh  or  Baby- 
lon was  far  more  alive ;  there 
would  at  least  have  been  excava- 
tors at  work  there.  Not  a  dog 
barked,  though  for  miles  after  sun- 
set I  had  set  whole  townships  of 
them  baying.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  light  matches  and 
hold  them  up  before  the  portals  of 
such  buildings  as  in  the  dimness  of 
the  starlight  looked  as  though  they 
might  possibly  accommodate  a  be- 
lated traveller,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful that  country  towns  consisted 
usually  of  only  one  main  street. 
At  length  I  discovered  the  word 
"Hotel."  Having  battered  the 
front  door  as  Vespasian  must  have 
battered  Jerusalem,  and  having 
deliberately  leant  against  the  elec- 
tric bell  for  some  ten  consecutive 
minutes  (but  its  current  also  had 
been  turned  off  I  discovered  after- 
wards !),  I  gained  an  entrance. 
Then  in  tired  haste  I  wrote  a 
friend  a  two- worded  note,  "  Veni  ; 
veni"  leaving  him  to  conjecture 
whether  the  second  word  was 
merely  a  sort  of  jubilative  pre- 
teritive  repetition,  or  an  impera- 
tive wish  that  he  should  come  and 
look  me  up.  This  done,  I  went,  I 
think  simultaneously,  to  bed  and 
to  sleep,  for  I  had  covered  some 
forty-three  miles  at  a  stretch. 

The  aspect  and  the  commercial 
history  of  the  many  little  towns 
that  dot  the  Kingston  Road  are 
much  the  same,  so  that  a  brief 
notice  of  Bowmanville  will  suflice 
to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
condition  of  Whitby,  Oshawa, 
Newcastle,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg, 
and  the  many  other  centres  of 
trade  and  agriculture  which  lie 
on  the  important  lake  shore  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Kingston,  the 
chief  westerly  and  easterly  limits 
of  Lake  Ontario.  I  found  myself 
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in  Bowmanville  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and  roll- 
ing country,  surrounded  with 
graceful  and  elegant  dwellings 
ensconced  in  tastily  trimmed 
lawns  and  ravishing  gardens,  all 
bespeaking,  often  wealth,  generally 
affluence,  always  taste,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  that  purest  and  most 
effective  of  national  sentiments — 
domestic  comfort.  Still,  I  must 
confess  that  Main  Street,  through 
the  darkness  of  which  I  passed 
and  repassed  the  night  before, 
appeared,  by  contrast  with  the 
beauty  and  elegance  that  en- 
veloped it,  woe -begone,  dilapi- 
dated, and  uncared  for.  The 
acuteness  of  this  contrast  was 
strongly  borne  in  upon  me :  it 
was  the  marked  characteristic  of 
the  place.  What  was  the  cause 
of  it  1  This  question  I  put  to 
more  than  one  inhabitant,  and 
what  I  learnt  was  this :  Forty 
years  ago  Bowmanville  was  a 
thriving  and  important  point,  al- 
most on  the  pivot,  certainly  in  the 
axis,  of  the  populated  Dominion, 
on  the  great  highway  of  trade,  and 
in  touch  with  the  centres  of  com- 
merce. Situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  grain  -  growing  country 
which  Nature  had  made  lavishly 
fertile,  no  wonder  that  in  the 
years  of  the  Crimean  War  she 
prospered.  This  was  a  secret  of 
the  handsome  houses  and  lawns. 
But  this  did  not  last.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  being  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  town  proper, 
was  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid.  The  coming  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  since  it,  too, 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  did 
not  improve  matters.  Less  grain 
was  handled  in  the  town.  Mean- 
while the  land,  by  perhaps  a  too 
constant  sowing  of  wheat,  by  also 
the  lack  of  manuring,  had  become 
impoverished.  The  prohibitive 


duty  placed  upon  barley  by  the 
M'Kinley  Act  added  the  last 
straw.  Meanwhile  also  the  great 
central  cities  swelled  with  men 
and  money,  and  the  greater  they 
grew,  the  more  they  attracted 
both  men  and  money,  like  gravi- 
tation, acting  directly  as  the  mass. 
Unlike  gravitation,  these  cities 
acted  directly  as  the  distance  also, 
for  thirty,  forty,  nay,  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  do  not  deter  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
going  bodily  to  Toronto  or  Mon- 
treal, leaving  there  their  hardly 
earned  dollars,  and  taking  back 
with  them  the  very  articles  which 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  their  native  towns. 
Then,  too,  there  has  been  long  and 
continuous  emigration  from  the 
agricultural  districts,  first  to  the 
manufacturing  centres,  second  to 
the  North -West  Territories,  and 
third,  no  doubt,  to  the  United 
States.  The  protective  tariff  has 
conduced  to  this  emigration,  as 
also  has  the  system  of  public 
education,  which  teaches  the  sons 
of  farmers  things  quite  alien  to 
the  plough.  The  consequence  is, 
that  passing  along  the  line  of 
traffic  which  skirts  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  one  passes  through 
a  number  of  moribund  little  towns 
and  villages,  the  skeletons  of  their 
former  selves,  and  standing  warn- 
ings against  the  evils  of  protection 
and  centralisation.  What  will  re- 
suscitate them,  if  anything,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Here  and  there,  of 
course,  is  a  thriving  exception, 
where  water-power  or  some  other 
natural  advantage  exists ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  Canadian  village 
is  asleep,  and  will  probably  remain 
asleep,  till  free  trade  and  scientific 
farming  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
wake  it.  But  it  will  be  many  years, 
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I  fear,  ere  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer agrees  to  the  first,  or  the  Can- 
adian farmer  adopts  the  second. 

These,  however,  are  rumina- 
tions of  a  depressing  kind,  as  bad 
or  worse  than  my  commercial 
friend's  speculations  upon  real 
estate.  And,  indeed,  the  ever- 
changing  scene,  the  multitude  of 
objects  of  sight  and  sound  and 
smell,  the  muscular  exercise,  the 
novelty  both  of  surroundings  and 
occupation,  soon  banished  depres- 
sing ruminations,  and  engendered 
the  highest  spirits.  Keen,  fresh 
morning  air,  too,  drawn  into  fully 
expanded  lungs  when  going  at 
four  miles  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, coupled  with  a  dip  in  the 


piercingly  cold  waters  of  the 
sea-like  lake,  give  a  fillip  to  the 
system  which  brightens  and  en- 
livens one  to  an  extent  undreamt 
of  by  railway  passengers  lying 
pillowed  in  a  "Pullman  sleeper." 
One  enters  that  rare  but  com- 
fortable frame  of  mind  in  which 
pure  joy  can  be  received  humbly 
and  in  all  innocence  from  the 
most  trifling  object  :  the  little 
waves  slow  plashing  on  the  shore 
— the  smell  of  growing  turnips 
drenched  in  morning  dew — two 
horses  tugging  at  a  plough, — no 
one  can  define  the  charm  of  such 
things  as  these,  but  a  charm  they 
have  deep  as  undeniable. 

ARNOLD  HAULTAIN. 
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THE  year  1894  opens  on  a  par- 
liamentary prospect  perhaps  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  prophecy 
on  which  we  ventured  in  our  last 
number  has  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. We  then  named  the  18th 
of  December  as  the  earliest  date 
at  which  it  seemed  possible  for  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  to  reach  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  added  that 
even  this  calculation  was  based  on 
assumptions  which  had  very  little 
chance  of  being  realised,  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  bill  could  not 
be  expected  to  leave  the  House  of 
Commons  till  we  had  entered  on 
the  new  year.  When  the  18th  of 
December  arrived  the  bill  was  not 
half-way  through  Committee,  and 
even  at  the  present  moment  that 
part  of  it  to  which  the  most  point- 
ed exception  has  been  taken  is 
still  being  debated.  It  matters 
very  little  whether  we  assume 
that  Ministers  are  really  anxious 
to  pass  the  bill,  or  believe  with  Mr 
Chamberlain  that  they  only  wish 
to  be  thought  so.  The  effect  on 
the  public  mind  will  be  the  same. 
In  either  case,  they  are  breaking 
through  all  the  unwritten  laws  by 
which  parliamentary  procedure  has 
hitherto  been  regulated,  exclusive- 
ly for  their  own  convenience  and 
not  for  any  public  object.  Nobody 
can  pretend  to  say  that  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  the  country 
whether  the  Parish  Councils  Bill 
or  Employers  Liability  Bill  were 
passed  in  January  or  in  May. 
This  insolent  defiance  of  all  par- 
liamentary usage,  and  this  total 
disregard  of  all  the  local  duties 
and  obligations  which  devolve  on 
members  of  Parliament  in  the 
recess,  spring  solely  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government 


to  raise  the  wind,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  at  any  price ; 
and  to  think  no  sacrifice  too  great 
to  secure  this  desirable  object. 

On  this  point,  however,  we  have 
already  said  enough ;  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  failure  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  strategy  to  gain  the 
ends  to  which  it  was  directed  may 
prevent  his  example  from  being 
followed  by  future  Prime  Minis- 
ters. The  practice  of  obtaining  in 
advance  the  support  of  large  sec- 
tions of  the  community  by  con- 
tracting liabilities  of  which  the 
redemption  is  uncertain  and  re- 
mote, must  gradually  eat  into  the 
heart  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment by  destroying  all  confidence 
in  the  principles  and  pledges  pro- 
fessed or  put  forth  by  public  men. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  system  introduced  by 
Mr  Gladstone  in  1879  of  issu- 
ing long  programmes,  in  which 
reforms  of  every  size  and  colour 
are  strung  together  like  eggs  upon 
a  string,  in  the  hope  that  every- 
body may  find  something  among 
them  to  catch  his  eye,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  mischievous  and 
reckless  innovation  unworthy  of  a 
real  statesman.  We  are  now  ex- 
periencing some  among  its  many 
consequences,  in  the  total  break- 
down of  the  autumn  session,  and 
the  discreditable  shifts  to  which 
Ministers  have  been  driven  to 
maintain  their  majority  at  all.  It 
became  necessary  to  do  something 
to  satisfy  their  creditors  after  the 
failure  of  Home  Rule ;  and  the 
desperate  expedient  was  resolved 
upon  of  trying  to  force  through 
Parliament  in  six  weeks  two  such 
measures  as  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  and  the  Employers  Liability 
Bill.  As*  we  write  these  words 
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the  ultimate  fate  of  both  is  un- 
certain. But  what  is  not  uncer- 
tain is,  that  if  passed  at  all  it  will 
be  without  those  clauses  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Government,  con- 
stitute their  chief  value.  They 
now  seem,  therefore,  to  have  turned 
their  attention  to  making  capital 
out  of  their  failures.  Men  of 
ruined  fortunes  have  always 
looked  to  revolutions  as  the 
means  of  retrieving  them.  Mr 
Gladstone,  having  overwhelmed 
himself  with  engagements  which 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  fulfil, 
and  foreseeing  the  speedy  collapse 
of  his  political  credit,  is  compelled 
once  more  to  lead  an  attack  on  the 
constitution  which  may  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  all  his  recent  de- 
falcations, and  in  popular  phrase 
"set  him  on  his  legs  again." 

Such  is  one  of  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  that  lavish  issue  of 
political  paper  to  which  we  have 
referred;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the 
new  year  presents  us  with  so  ex- 
traordinary a  spectacle :  a  bank- 
rupt Ministry,  supported  against 
the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain 
by  what  is  virtually  a  foreign 
army,  and  enabled  by  their  swords 
alone  to  attack  and  perhaps  destroy 
those  national  institutions  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  British 
people  are  heartily  devoted. 

The  progress  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  marked  by 
all  those  symptoms  which  usually 
betray  the  hand  of  a  weak  and 
tottering  administration,  by  al- 
ternate exhibitions  of  vacillation 
and  arrogance,  the  one  intended  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  the  other, 
and  by  such  rapid  changes  of 
front  and  such  easy  repudiation 
of  contracts  as  show  that  the  re- 
tention of  office  is  the  one  sole 
object  which  the  authors  of  the 
measure  have  in  view.  *No  better 
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instance  can  be  given  in  support 
of  these  remarks  than  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Government  on 
that  clause  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  parochial  charities. 
Feeble  and  faithless  are  the 
two  adjectives  which  most  accur- 
ately describe  it :  faithless,  be- 
cause a  solemn  promise  given 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
has  been  violated  with  a  cynical 
audacity  which  must  have  startled 
even  those  by  whom  the  con- 
cession was  extorted;  feeble,  be- 
cause the  Government  repeatedly 
confessed  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
explain  their  own  bill,  and  were 
obliged  to  skulk  behind  the  shal- 
low pretence  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  were  not  bound  to 
answer  legal  questions.  The  sub- 
section of  the  thirteenth  clause, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  whole 
week's  debate,  originally  stood  as 
follows : — 

"  Where  overseers  of  a  rural  parish, 
as  such,  are,  either  alone  or  jointly 
with  any  other  persons,  trustees  of 
any  parochial  charity,  such  number 
of  the  councillors  of  the  parish,  or 
other  persons,  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  the  overseer  trustees,  as 
the  council  may  appoint,  shall  be 
trustees  in  their  place,  and,  when 
the  charity  is  not  an  ecclesiastical 
charity,  this  enactment  shall  apply 
as  if  the  churchwardens,  as  such, 
were  specified  therein  as  well  as  the 
overseers." 

On  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  made  use  of 
these  words  : — 

"  Although  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
propose  that  the  rector  or  any  trustee 
properly  appointed  shall  be  removed, 
or  dispossessed,  or  interfered  with, 
we  claim  that  the  parish  council  shall 
have,  instead  of  the  vestry,  the  power 
to  elect  trustees." 

And  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  about  his  meaning, 
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or  about  the  number  of  trustees  to 
be  elected,  he  put  down  an  amend- 
ment, to  be  moved  in  Committee, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Where  the  governing  body  of 
a  parochial  charity  other  than 
an  ecclesiastical  charity  does  not  in- 
clude any  persons  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers or  parochial  electors,  or  in- 
habitants of  the  parish,  or  appointed 
by  the  parish  council  or  parish  meet- 
ing, the  parish  may  appoint  addi- 
tional members  of  that  governing 
body  not  exceeding  the  number 
allowed  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  each  case,  and  not  exceed- 
ing in  any  case  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  governing  body,  or,  if 
that  number  is  less  than  six,  not  ex- 
ceeding two." 

The  words  of  this  amendment 
preclude  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
and  close  the  door  against  all  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr  Gladstone 
sought  to  justify  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Government. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  un- 
derstanding when,  on  Tuesday  the 
5th  of  December,  the  Solicitor- 
General  electrified  the  House  of 
Commons  by  stating  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to 
accept  an  amendment  placed  on 
the  paper  by  Mr  Cobb,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  Rugby  division  of 
Warwickshire,  in  the  following 
words : — 

"In  the  case  of  every  parochial, 
not  being  an  ecclesiastical  charity, 
the  parish  council  shall,  notwith- 
standing that  the  number  of  trustees 
may  have  been  fixed  by  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  charity,  or  by  any 
scheme  for  its  administration  or  other- 
wise, appoint  such  a  number  of  addi- 
tional trustees  as  will  cause  the  num- 
ber of  trustees,  who  are  either  elected 
by  ratepayers,  or  parochial  electors, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  parish  council  or 
parish  meeting,  to  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  body." 

The  Government  having  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  did  not  in- 
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tend  to  "  interfere  "  with  existing 
trustees  or  the  governing  bodies  of 
certain  charities,  and  having  fur- 
ther emphasised  their  meaning  by 
introducing  a  provision  to  secure 
that  the  non-elective  or  original 
trustees  should  always  be  in  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  suddenly 
turn  round  and  consent  to  a 
clause  by  which  they  must  always 
be  in  a  minority.  The  parish 
council  may  swamp  the  nominated 
trustees,  and  this  is  called  "  not 
interfering "  with  them.  Mr 
Gladstone's  arguments  on  this 
point  are  worthless  by  the  side 
of  Mr  H.  Fowler's  amendment.  If 
to  provide  that  a  majority  of  the 
governing  body  must  be  elected 
by  the  parish  council  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  assurance 
given  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  why  did  Mr  H.  Fowler 
go  out  of  his  way  to  declare  that 
the  number  so  elected  must  never 
exceed  one-third1?  Can  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  declared  themselves 
jointly  and  severally  responsible 
for  Mr  Fowler's  words  and  deeds, 
answer  this  question  1  Mr  Cobb's 
amendment  was  moved  on  Thurs- 
day the  7th,  when  Mr  Gladstone 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  I  contend  there  is  no  foundation 
for  these  words.  They  constitute  no 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  a 
trustee,  with  the  function  of  a  trus- 
tee, although  a  change  takes  place  in 
the  balance  of  interests  and  opinions 
on  the  body  of  trustees  with  which 
he  is  connected.  It  would  be  just  as 
equitable,  in  my  opinion,  to  contend 
that  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
privilege  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
are  interfered  with  by  the  electors  of 
this  country  when,  having  had  the 
felicity  of  being  in  a  majority  in  one 
Parliament,  he  goes  to  the  country, 
and  not  infrequently  finds  himself  in 
a  small  minority  in  another  Parlia- 
ment. That  has  happened,  I  suppose, 
to  us  all.  Unquestionably,  I  have 
been  conscious  of  it  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  but  I  never  heard  any 
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member  of  a  minority  in  this  country 
complain  of  his  freedom  being  inter- 
fered with,  or  his  function  dimin- 
ished, because,  unhappily,  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  the  House  did 
not  form  the  same  proportion  of 
the  whole  body  they  had  formed 
in  another  and  more  happy  and 
more  Elysian  period.  As  far  as  these 
words  are  concerned,  we  dismiss  that 
charge." 

Now  we  must  say  of  this  argu- 
ment, what  we  seldom  have  to  say 
of  anything  spoken  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  that  is  —  it  is  simply 
silly.  What  Mr  Gladstone  here 
describes  are  the  accepted  condi- 
tions of  parliamentary  life.  They 
are  not  the  accepted  conditions  of 
parochial  charities.  Such  was  not 
the  understanding  on  which  they 
were  founded.  And  the  real  par- 
allel would  be  an  enactment  that 
to  the  governing  body  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  University  should 
be  added  a  majority  of  coadju- 
tors elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  existing  governors  would  not 
be  dispossessed.  Their  functions 
would  remain  the  same;  but  would 
any  one  pretend  to  say  they  would 
not  be  "interfered  with"? 

The  rest  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
speech  was  beside  the  mark.  It 
might  be  a  very  good  defence  of 
the  elective  principle,  but  it  was 
no  defence  at  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment's position.  He  entirely  ig- 
nored the  terms  of  Mr  Fowler's 
own  amendment,  stating  in  exact 
terms  what  the  Government  were 
to  be  taken  to  mean  by  the  pledge 
originally  given ;  and  until  we 
are  informed  how  this  amendment 
came  to  be  placed  upon  the  paper, 
if  the  Government  were  not  bound 
by  the  promise  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone disavowed,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  regret  very  deeply  that 
the  British  House  of  Commons 
should  ever  have  been  the  scene 
of  so  grossly  dishonourable  an 
action. 


It  is  true  that  Government, 
by  accepting  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster's amendment  that  "  in  the 
case  of  charities  founded  by 
donors  living  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  appointment  of 
trustees  shall  not  take  effect  till 
after  the  expiration  of  forty  years 
from  the  bill  becoming  law,"  have 
done  something  to  make  the  clause 
less  unpalatable  to  the  present 
generation.  But  the  principle  re- 
mains the  same,  and  its  mischiev- 
ous tendency  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
The  hardship  is  not  limited  to  the 
benefactor ;  it  extends  to  the  poor, 
the  beneficiaries  : — 

"A  donor  might  desire  that  a 
charity  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
persons  belonging  to  his  own  Church 
or  denomination,  to  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish,  but  he  would  not  be  able 
to  secure  that  desire.  All  he  could  do 
would  be  to  confine  his  benefaction 
to  members  of  his  own  Church  or 
denomination,  instead  of  giving  it 
generally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  Would  that  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  parishioners  at  large  ? 
He  could  not  imagine  that  hon. 
members  on  either  side  of  the 
House  would  desire  to  narrow  in 
that  way  the  possibility  of  charity  in 
the  future." 

Many  persons  would  desire  that 
their  bequests  might  be  connected 
with  the  Church,  and  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  clergy  and  church- 
wardens, who  would  not  neces- 
sarily wish  to  exclude  all  but 
Churchmen  from  participation  in 
them. 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  the 
Government  during  the  debates  on 
this  clause,  which  for  a  long  time 
they  refused  to  answer :  one  was, 
what  they  meant  by  a  parochial 
charity;  the  other,  whether  church- 
wardens were  disqualified  ex  officio 
from  serving  as  trustees.  To  the 
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first  question  we  doubt  if  any  dis- 
tinct answer  was  ever  given.  To 
the  latter  a  reluctant  answer  in  the 
affirmative  was  eventually  wrung 
from  Sir  John  Rigby.  But  why 
all  this  unprecedented  and  inde- 
fensible hesitation  1  The  reason 
is  pretty  clear.  The  occupants 
of  the  Treasury  Bench  know  well 
that  they  are  watched  by  a  terrible 
overseer  below  the  gangway, — 

"  He  holds  them  with  his  glittering  eye, 

The  Government  are  still, 
And  listen  like  a  three-years  child  ; 
The  Radical  hath  his  will." 

The  fact  is,  the  Government 
have  all  along  wished  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  interpreting 
their  own  measure.  They  would 
rather  throw  that  upon  the  local 
authorities  and  the  lawyers.  They 
feel  themselves  .too  weak  to  bear 
the  burden  of  unpopular  admis- 
sions, to  whichever  party  they  are 
distasteful ;  and  their  object  is 
to  conceal  unpleasant  truths  from 
view  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can,  while  the  measure  is  in  pro- 
gress. When  it  is  once  passed,  it 
will  be  no  matter  what  is  found 
out.  An  equally  pitiable  dis- 
play of  imbecility  occurred  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  eighth 
clause,  empowering  the  Council  to 
acquire  land  for  public  purposes. 
Government  were  requested  to 
inform  the  House  what  they 
meant  by  "a  public  purpose." 
They  didn't  know.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  were  willing  that  it  should 
be  anything  which  the  parish 
council  chose  to  think  such.  The 
Solicitor-General  said  he  was  "  not 
prepared  with  a  definition."  He 
said  that  must  be  left  to  the  law 
courts.  But  surely  in  a  case  like 
the  present  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  leave  nothing  at  all  to 
the  law  courts.  The  clause  names 
public  offices  and  buildings  nec- 
essary for  public  meetings,  but 


leaves  all  the  rest  indefinite.  Now, 
when  we  consider  all  that  may  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  public 
offices,  we  may  naturally  ask  our- 
selves what  other  purposes  the 
Government  could  be  contemplat- 
ing. A  village  hall,  with  rooms 
for  the  council  and  the  parish 
meeting,  might  contain  a  library 
or  reading-room,  and,  if  required, 
baths.  Separate  buildings  for  each 
of  them  would  be  far  too  expen- 
sive. Then  on  what,  we  ask,  are 
the  labourers  to  be  invited  to 
spend  the  rates  ?  Any  purpose 
common  to  three  or  four  hundred 
people  may  be  called  "  a  public 
purpose."  And  it  certainly  should 
not  be  left  to  such  bodies  as  the 
parish  meeting  and  the  parish 
council  to  find  out  by  costly  ex- 
periments what  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Act,  and  what  is  not. 

With  one  other  specimen  of 
Ministerial  virtue  we  must  quit 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  for  other 
fields  of  observation.  When  the 
qualification  of  parochial  electors 
was  under  consideration,  the  ques- 
tion was  of  course  raised  whether 
persona]  payment  of  rates  would 
be  necessary  to  constitute  a  rate- 
payer. We  ourselves  have  al- 
ready argued  the  point  at  con- 
siderable length ;  and  it  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  taken  up 
again  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  what  said  Sir  William  Har- 
court?  It  was  urged  by  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  when  the  occupiers  of  cottages 
were  given  absolute  control  over 
the  parish  finance,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  connection  between 
the  rates  and  the  expenditure 
should  be  brought  home  to  the 
experience  of  every  individual 
voter;  and  that  he  who  has  the 
power  of  exacting  personal  pay- 
ment from  his  neighbours  should 
not  be  exempt  from  it  himself. 
He  must  be  made  to  feel,  like 
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other  people,  the  incidence  of  the 
outlay  which  he  sanctions,  by  its 
immediate  effect  upon  his  own 
pocket.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  who  ought 
to  be  something  of  an  economist, 
thought  differently,  and  assigned 
the  following  interesting  reason 
for  opposing  any  change  which 
should  bring  the  tax-gatherer  to 
the  labourer's  door.  The  labourer, 
he  thought,  would  not  like  it. 
Probably  not ;  who  does  1  No 
man  likes  the  appearance  of  this 
unwelcome  visitor.  But  why  is 
the  labourer  to  be  free  from  it, 
any  more  than  anybody  else  ? 
With  the  new  rights  of  citizen- 
ship now  conferred  upon  him,  he 
incurs,  or  ought  to  incur,  new 
duties  and  responsibilities.  To 
let  him  off  because  he  would  not 
like  them  is  childish  legislation. 
But  it  shows  the  animus  of  the 
Ministry.  The  labourer  must 
never  be  allowed  to  know  what 
the  bill  will  cost  him,  says  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
would  make  it  "  odious "  to  him. 
Here  is  a  pretty  kind  of  confession 
to  come  from  a  Cabinet  Minister  ! 
The  labourer  is  to  be  duped  into 
believing  that  the  bill  will  make 
a  great  improvement  in  his  posi- 
tion ;  while  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  rates,  which  it  is  certain 
to  entail,  must  lead  necessarily 
to  the  reduction  of  wages,  is  to 
be  carefully  concealed  from  him  ! 
The  truth  will  dribble  out  at  last, 
of  course,  but  not  perhaps  till  the 
bill  has  served  its  purpose.  It 
would  never  do  to  let  the  sha- 
dow of  the  tax-gatherer  darken 
the  labourer's  cottage  window  till 
after  the  next  general  election. 

The  bill  is  no  concession  to  the 
principle  of  self-government,  no 
statesmanlike  extension  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  on  any  sound 
political  basis,  but  just  a  toy  to 
tickle  the  labourer  and  secure  his 


vote  at  the  polling-booths.  All 
justice,  all  prudence,  all  political 
economy,  alike  require  that  power 
over  the  public  purse  should  be 
checked  by  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  all  persons  invested 
with  it,  that  they  must  pay  their 
own  share  of  whatever  sums  they 
choose  to  spend.  But  justice, 
prudence,  and  political  economy 
are  tossed  to  the  winds,  because 
the  only  way  of  giving  effect  to 
them  is  something  which  the  la- 
bourer would  dislike.  Hence  it 
is  plain  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  Cabinet  is  not  so  much  the 
good  government  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts as  the  gratification  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  unalloyed  by 
any  of  those  conditions  which  the 
science  of  politics  enjoins,  but 
which  the  art  of  bribery  eschews. 
The  second  part  of  the  bill, 
involving  the  whole  question  of 
poor-law  administration,  was  just 
reached,  and  no  more,  on  Friday 
the  15th.  Ministers  were  appealed 
to  to  postpone  these  clauses ;  but 
they  obstinately  refused,  and  are, 
we  can  only  suppose,  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences.  Mr 
Fowler's  speech  on  the  occasion 
was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show 
that  as  the  abuse  of  outdoor  relief 
had  reached  the  height  which  it 
attained  before  1834  under  a  sys- 
tem of  ex  officio  guardians,  there- 
fore the  right  way  to  guard  against 
it  in  future  was  to  abolish  this 
class  of  parish  officers.  Nobody 
acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  poor  law  can  be  taken  in  by 
this  argument.  If  ex  officio  guar- 
dians were  to  blame  for  the  abuses 
of  the  old  system,  why  did  not 
the  Report  of  1834  say  so,  and 
advise  the  removal  of  them  ?  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  mischief  which  the  new 
poor  law  was  intended  to  remove 
flowed  directly  from  the  Act  of 
1796,  and  was  the  doing  of  the 
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Legislature,  not  of  any  local  au- 
thorities. Now  the  election  of 
officers  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  poor  relief  by  the 
class  most  frequently  in  receipt 
of  it,  is  directly  calculated  to 
bring  back  in  an  aggravated  form 
those  very  evils  which  the  Act  of 
1796  produced.  By  this  statute 
justices  were  authorised  to  order 
outdoor  relief  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  an  appeal  lay  from 
the  decision  of  the  overseer  to 
any  magistrate  before  whom  the 
applicant  chose  to  summon  him. 

"  In  cases  of  dispute,"  says  Mr 
Fowler,  in  his  excellent,  if  rather 
prejudiced,  handbook  on  the  Poor 
Law,  "  a  pauper  could  select  his  own 
tribunal — that  is,  the  magistrate  with 
the  best  character  for  charity,  which 
often  meant  timidity  or  desire  of 
popularity  —  and  appear  before  him 
as  an  injured  man  dragging  his  op- 
pressor to  justice.  .  .  .  The  pauper 
would  drag  the  overseer  to  a  favourite 
magistrate,  passing  by  the  house  of 
another  not  supposed  to  be  so  lenient, 
would  beat  him  as  usual,  and  return 
in  triumph  with  music  and  favours." 

Very  good.  Now,  then,  for 
"  magistrate  "  read  "  guardian," 
and  should  we  not  under  Mr  Glad- 
stone's bill  have  a  virtual  reproduc- 
tion of  this  state  of  things'?  Would 
not  the  labourer,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  choose  for  guardian  the 
candidate  "  with  the  best  character 
for  charity,"  and  would  not  this  be 
still  more  likely  to  mean  "  desire 
for  popularity"  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  elected  by  the  people  than  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  magistrates  ? 
Whatever  temptation  to  err  upon 
the  side  of  indulgence  may  have 
existed  under  the  old  law,  would 
be  doubled  or  trebled  in  the 
case  of  guardians  elected  under 
the  present  bill.  They  would  be 
residents  in.  the  village,  in  daily 
contact  with  their  constituents, 
who  might  not  be  much  above 


their  own  rank  in  life,  and  subject 
to  be  reminded  of  their  pledges,  or 
perhaps  threatened  with  violence, 
every  hour  in  the  day.  In  the 
Report  of  1834  it  is  said  that  on 
being  asked  why  a  shilling  was 
allowed  for  the  bell  being  tolled 
at  every  pauper's  death,  a  village 
overseer  replied  that  the  parish 
clerk  threatened  to  fight  him  every 
time  he  wanted  to  stop  it. 

The  case  against  what  are  called 
the  poor-law  clauses  we  hold  to 
be  complete.  But  the  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  omit  or  to 
postpone  them,  for  reasons  which 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  The 
second  part  of  the  bill,  however, 
on  which  the  Committee  entered 
only  ten  days  before  Christmas, 
consists  of  eleven  clauses,  includ- 
ing all  that  relates  to  the  consti- 
tution and  functions  of  the  district 
council  as  distinct  from  the  parish 
council;  and  even  when  the  first 
clause — the  nineteenth  in  the  bill, 
and  the  poor-law  clause  par  ex- 
cellence— is  disposed'  of,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  will  be  mat- 
ter enough  left  in  Part  II.  to 
occupy  the  House  of  Commons 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year.  There  will  even  then 
be  forty-one  more  clauses  to  be 
considered,  after  which  will  come 
the  report  and  the  third  reading ; 
so  that  there  seems  little  prob- 
ability of  the  bill  reaching  the 
House  of  Lords  till  after  the 
middle  of  January.  In  that  case 
it  cannot  be  finally  disposed  of 
before  the  second  week  in  Febru- 
ary, which  will  leave  Parliament 
just  a  fortnight's  recess  before  it 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  again  to 
conclude  the  business  of  the  finan- 
cial year.  But  it  will  be  better 
to  break  off  our  parliamentary 
retrospect  at  this  point,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  second  part 
of  the  bill  marks  a  distinct  stage 
in  the  controversy,  to  which  it 
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would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
before  our  time  of  going  to  press. 
Whether  the  Employers  Liability 
Bill  will  be  finally  disposed  of 
before  the  publication  of  this 
number  seems  extremely  doubtful. 
Lord  Dudley's  amendment  to  the 
contracting-out  clause  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
20th  of  December  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-two ;  and  if  the  Peers  will 
refuse  to  give  it  up,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  matter  can  be  settled, 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  with- 
out considerably  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 

We  observe  with  pardonable 
satisfaction  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  in  the  House 
of  Commons  endorse  the  opinions 
which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  express  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion during  the  last  six  months. 
Sir  Henry  James  repeated  in  sub- 
stance the  opening  remarks  of  our 
article  of  last  month,  in  saying 
that  "  he  admitted  that  great 
sacrifices  must  be  made  by  the 
House  when  they  were  required 
by  necessity  and  urgency.  But 
in  this  case  the  necessity  and 
the  urgency  did  not  exist,  and 
the  object  of  the  Government  was 
to  secure  a  party  success."  And 
his  last  words  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  high  character  of  Par- 
liament was  being  "  degraded." 
"Ministers,"  said  Mr  Balfour, 
speaking  with  an  eye  to  next 
session,  "  will,  if  I  can  read  the 
future  aright,  get  the  Govern- 
ment business  into  a  hopeless  and 
helpless  imbroglio."  Their  system, 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  must  act 
most  fatally  on  the  healthy  life 
of  Parliament,  and  will  do  very 
much  to  discredit  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  and  render  us  in- 
capable of  carrying  out  the  work 
which  the  country  has  intrusted 
to  us  to  perform." 


Yes,  the  Parish  Councils  Bill 
may  be  defeated,  and  give  place 
to  one  comparatively  wise.  The 
Employers  Liability  Bill  may  be 
placed  upon  the  Statute-book  in 
a  form  to  leave  perfect  liberty 
of  action  to  the  British  workman. 
They  may  both  become  law  even 
in  their  present  form  without  pro- 
ducing all  the  evil  effects  which  the 
most  sagacious  and  experienced 
statesmen  expect  from  them. 
Worse  than  either,  and  what  can 
never  be  got  rid  of,  is  the  example 
set  by  Mr  Gladstone  of  treading 
under  foot  the  unwritten  laws  to 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
so  long  been  subject,  which  have 
served  for  generations  to  mollify 
the  friction  between  majorities 
and  minorities,  and  reconcile  the 
weaker  party  to  the  victory  of  the 
stronger.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  England  is  party  govern- 
ment, and  of  party  government 
Opposition  is  an  essential  organ. 
Curb  or  suppress  its  free  action 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the 
process  of  decay  begins.  What 
that  point  may  be  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question  for  either 
the  nation  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  decide.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  reach  it ;  and 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  re- 
sults of  Mr  Gladstone's  imperi- 
ous disposition  is,  that  he  has 
forced  his  party  into  a  road  which 
leads  directly  towards  it.  When 
the  decent  veil  which,  by  the 
comity  of  public  life,  is  thrown 
over  the  inevitable  compulsion 
awaiting  one  party  or  the  other 
at  the  end  of  every  great  struggle 
is  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  might  is  right  stands 
revealed  in  all  its  naked  harsh- 
ness, it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  carried  on  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  conflict 
will  necessarily  become  fiercer  and 
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more  passionate,  and  the  public 
interests  more  and  more  lost  sight 
of,  as  coercion  on  the  one  side  and 
retaliation  on  the  other  absorb  the 
energies  of  rival  parties,  and  per- 
sonal triumphs  are  more  regarded 
than  political  truths.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  we  have  reached 
this  stage  already;  and  maybe  it 
is  not  far  off.  But  the  process  by 
which  parties  are  converted  into 
factions  is  not  yet  quite  complete 
in  this  country,  and  may  still,  we 
hope,  be  arrested.  If  not,  then  of 
course  Mr  Balfour's  prophecy  will 
be  fulfilled;  and  what  would  hap- 
pen in  that  case  is  a  consideration 
not  so  purely  academic  but  what 
it  may  well  engage  the  attention 
of  practical  men.  We  have  al- 
ready glanced  at  this  question  in  a 
previous  number.  But  it  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  that  what 
has  been  going  on  at  Westminster 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session  is  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  only  conception 
of  representative  government  fa- 
miliar to  Great  Britain,  and  if 
persevered  in  must  inevitably 
destroy  it.  The  parliamentary 
method  might  survive  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  such  a  change  might 
be  accomplished  gradually  and 
quietly,  without  any  shock  either 
to  the  fabric  of  society  or  to  our 
other  national  institutions.  The 
one  point  on  which  we  desire  to 
fix  public  attention  is,  that  it  is 
totally  impossible  for  public  busi- 
ness to  be  conducted  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  if  Mr  Gladstone's  innova- 
tions are  allowed  to  constitute  a 
precedent,  to  which  future  Prime 
Ministers  may  appeal  with  confi- 
dence. If  they  shall  be  so  used, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  consti- 
tutional change — in  what  direction 
we  do  not  undertake  to  say,  but 
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perhaps  not  of  less  magnitude  than 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  na- 
tion will  never  long  endure  the 
spectacle  of  gladiatorial  factions, 
in  the  place  of  parliamentary 
parties,  flying  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  not  even  affecting  to 
disguise  that  public  objects  are 
only  a  stalking-horse  for  private 
ends.  When  even  political  hypoc- 
risy, the  homage  which  ambition 
pays  to  patriotism,  is  extinct  among 
us,  the  nation  will  at  last  step  in 
and  "wind  up  the  whole  con- 
cern." 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  abuse 
of  power — by  carrying  it  to  ex- 
tremes, that  is — which  the  general 
understanding  existing  between 
both  sides  of  the  House  has. 
hitherto  prevented,  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  inflicted  a  blow  on  the 
independence  and  reputation  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
shown  his  contempt  for  it  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  even  to  take 
the  requisite  measures  for  ensuring 
that  business  in  his  absence  should 
be  conducted  with  regularity  and 
proper  dignity.  The  Treasury 
Bench  seems  often  to  have  been 
totally  at  sea — one  Minister  saying 
one  thing  at  the  beginning  of  an 
evening,  and  another  just  the  op- 
posite at  the  end  of  it.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  been  told  for  the 
first  time  by  Ministerial  lips  that 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  information  to 
the  House  on  important  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  business  in 
hand.  Mr  Gladstone's  colleagues 
have  absolutely  refused  to  answer 
such  questions  when  put  to  them, 
not  by  private  members,  but  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  other  well-known  statesmen 
of  weight  and  authority  in  the 
House.  Whether  this  was  igno- 
rance or  insolence,  or  both,  matters 
little.  It  was  equally  disrespectful 
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to  the  House,  and  equally  imper- 
tinent to  opponents,  who  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  a  civil  answer 
to  questions  which  were  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  necessary.  Mr  Gladstone 
could  have  put  a  stop  to  this  be- 
haviour, which  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  if  he  had  chosen.  But 
seemingly,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
only  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
the  House  of  Commons  richly 
merited.  As  much  may  be  said 
of  his  behaviour  to  poor  Mr 
Fowler.  He  allows  his  colleague 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill,  pledging  the 
Government  to  a  particular  con- 
struction of  it,  in  order  to  disarm 
the  Opposition.  He  allows  him 
to  put  down  an  amendment  giving 
effect  to  that  pledge  in  the  most 
explicit  terms.  Yet  when  it  suits 
his  convenience  he  comes  down  to 
the  House,  throws  over  both  the 
pledge  and  the  colleague  in  the 
most  lordly  and  supercilious  fash- 
ion, and  snatches  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Opposition  the  security 
which  had  been  placed  in  them 
by  his  own  representative,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Government. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  term  by 
which  to  characterise  such  pro- 
ceedings as  these — such  utter  con- 
tempt not  only  for  half  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  only  for  the  credit 
of  his  own  subordinate,  but  also 
for  that  good  faith  on  which  Parlia- 
ment has  never  in  the  case  of  any 
public  man,  to  whatever  party  he 
belonged,  hitherto  relied  in  vain. 

Well,  indeed,  might  Mr  As- 
quith1  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the 
Irish  party.  If  any  further  ar- 
gument were  wanted  against  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  at 
Westminster,  we  have  it  in  the 
progress  of  the  Parish  Councils 
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Bill  and  the  language  regarding  it 
held  by  Government.  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  associates  continue  to 
declare  that  they  have  "a  man- 
date "  from  the  country  in  respect 
of  this  measure,  and  are  bound  to 
obey  it.  Where  is  it  ?  Who  gave 
it  ?  The  bill  relates  only  to  South 
Britain,  and  in  South  Britain  a 
large  majority  declared  against  the 
Government.  Even  if  we  include 
North  Britain,  the  majority  is 
still  anti-Ministerial.  How,  then, 
can  Ministers  pretend  that  they 
have  a  mandate  from  the  country, 
which  refused  to  support  them  at 
the  polling-booths  ?  The  preten- 
sion is  ridiculous.  Or  do  they 
mean  to  say  that  they  have  a 
mandate  from  Ireland  to  pass 
a  bill  by  which  Ireland  is  un- 
touched? Such  a  contention  is 
more  absurd  still.  Neither  Ire- 
land nor  the  Irish  brigade  has 
any  interest  in  the  Parish  Coun- 
cils Bill.  Government  has  simply 
hired  their  services  to  overpower 
resistance  to  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  they  are  paid 
with  promises  of  Home  Rule. 
Sir  Henry  James  on  the  14th 
December  called  attention  to  this 
peculiar  bargain  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  reminded  the 
House  of  the  language  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  War  at  Stirling 
on  the  31st  of  October.  "Bear 
this  in  mind,"  said  he,  "  whatever 
move  her  Majesty's  Government 
makes,  it  has  but  one  object — to 
carry  Home  Rule."  This  is  pretty 
plain  speaking.  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  boasted  mandate? 
If  Government  had  received  a 
mandate  to  pass  the  Parish  Coun- 
cils Bill,  they  could  hardly  say 
their  only  object  was  to  carry 
Home  Rule.  Still  less  if  that 
mandate  came  from  Ireland.  At 
this  rate,  then,  the  autumn  session, 
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with  all  its  inconveniences,  the 
violation  of  all  parliamentary 
precedent,  the  contempt  for  the 
spirit  and  long  -  established  usage 
of  party  government,  the  threat  to 
carry  on  the  session  into  the 
second  year  of  its  existence  rather 
than  submit  to  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions of  English  legislation, 
which  have  been  observed  for  a 
century  and  a  half — all  this  vio- 
lence, arrogance,  and  lawlessness 
have  been  displayed  after  all,  it 
seems,  on  behalf  not  of  an  English 
measure  but  of  an  Irish  one.  It 
is  our  old  friend  Home  Rule 
who  has  been  dragging  us  through 
the  mire  all  the  time.  No  doubt 
the  Irish  leaders  will  insist  on 
their  reward.  So  that  "  the  move," 
after  all,  is  only  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  which  British  public  op- 
inion has  condemned  over  and 
over  again.  The  Government,  of 
course,  believe  that  incidentally 
it  will  benefit  themselves.  But 
the  larger  majority  which  they 
hope  to  gain  by  the  two  bills  now 
before  Parliament,  or  by  the  cries 
which  will  be  raised  should  both 
be  rendered  abortive  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  to  be  immediately 
used  for  the  revival  of  Home 
Rule.  Let  the  working  men  in 
general,  and  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  particular,  who  will  be 
the  chief  sufferers  by  Home  Rule, 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  this.  They  are  being  bribed 
by  one  bill,  which  confessedly  can 
do  them  little  good,  to  promote 
another,  which  must  inevitably  do 
them  great  harm. 

Home  Rule,  which  will  drive 
capital  out  of  Ireland,  will  swamp 
Great  Britain  with  Irish  labour, 
while  the  additional  taxes  which 
the  scheme  will  certainly  impose 
on  the  Imperial  Government  will 
reduce  the  wage -paying  fund  of 
this  country  still  lower,  and  make 
those  who  are  dependent  on  it 


still  poorer.  This  is  the  result 
which  the  'Government  are  in- 
triguing to  bring  about  by  angling 
for  working-class  support  with  an 
artificial  minnow  in  the  shape  of 
parish  councils.  The  good  which 
it  holds  out  to  them  is  very  small, 
and  at  the  same  time  wholly 
unreal,  being  counterbalanced  by 
still  heavier  drawbacks.  We  have 
it  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  own  ad- 
mission, that  if  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  only  allowed  to 
know  what  the  bill  would  cost 
him,  he  would  turn  from  it  in 
disgust  and  indignation.  Yet  this 
is  to  be  his  reward  for  support- 
ing the  friends  of  Home  Rule, 
which  he  regards  with  equal  de- 
testation. Hast  any  philosophy 
in  thee,  shepherd  1  If  so,  Mr 
Gladstone's  little  plan  must  be  as 
certain  to  fail  as  the  sun  is  to  set 
this  evening.  If  the  fraud  which 
is  being  practised  on  the  work- 
ing man  is  once  clearly  brought 
home  to  his  understanding,  fare- 
well to  Home  Rule  and  Radical 
majorities  for  many  a  long  day. 
We  say  this  on  the  supposition 
that  some  kind  of  Parish  Councils 
Bill  actually  passes.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
bill  is  never  meant  to  pass,  and  the 
peasantry  may  be  certain  of  this, 
that  when  once  the  show  of  it  has 
done  its  work  they  will  never  see 
another  as  long  as  the  Home  Rule 
party  survives  and  the  Liberals 
remain  in  power.  Then  they  will 
begin  to  understand  the  trap  in 
which  they  have  been  caught.  But 
important  as  it  is  that  they  should 
be  brought  to  understand  it  before- 
hand, so  as  to  be  saved  from  the 
snare,  it  is  still  more  important 
that  the  nation  at  large  should 
take  in  the  full  bearing  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  political  situation  in 
general,  and  comprehend  the  peril 
in  which  parliamentary  institu- 
tions are  placed  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
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methods.  It  is  well  for  the  labourer 
to  know  what  the  parish  councils 
will  cost  him;  it  is  still  more 
necessary  for  the  whole  people  to 
comprehend  what  it  is  likely  -to 
cost  them. 

The  danger  which  lies  ahead  of 
us  is  one  that  has  struck  Liberals 
as  well  as  Conservatives,  practical 
men  of  business  as  well  as  specu- 
lative critics.  It  was  noted  in  a 
leading  business  journal  in  London 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  what 
Mr  Gladstone's  new  pretensions 
really  amount  to,  when  stripped 
of  all  disguise,  is  this,  that  an 
Opposition  is  not  entitled  to  op- 
pose. As  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  to  prevail  in  the  end,  why  not 
let  it  prevail  in .  the  beginning 
and  have  no  debates  at  all?  This 
may  be  a  very  pretty  game,  and 
it  is  one  at  which  two  can  play ; 
but  it  is  not  Parliament.  If 
men  of  the  world,  men  of  sober 
judgment  in  whose  eyes  all  that 
is  sensational  or  exaggerated  is 
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ridiculous,  and  not  less  incon- 
sistent with  good  taste  than 
with  good  sense  —  if  such  men 
can  speak  and  write  in  this  man- 
ner, and  do  really  apprehend  that 
our  representative  Assembly  is  des- 
tined to  undergo  some  very  serious 
transformation  if  Mr  Gladstone's 
system  is  continued,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  believing  ourselves,  and  in 
begging  our  countrymen  to  believe, 
that  the  nation  is  confronted  by 
no  remote  or  imaginary  peril,  but 
one  against  which  it  behoves  all  to 
take  precautions  at  once.  Opinions 
still  seem  to  differ  among  those  who 
should  be  well  informed  with  regard 
to  the  probability  of  a  dissolution. 
But  when  it  does  come,  we  would 
have  the  constituencies  remember 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  Newcastle 
programme,  that  it  is  not  even 
Home  Rule,  to  the  prevention  of 
which  their  strongest  efforts  should 
be  directed,  but  the  fall  of  parlia- 
mentary liberty  and  the  rise  of 
democratic  despotism. 
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PKINCE    ALEXANDER    OF    BULGARIA. 

SOFIA,    26TH   NOVEMBER   1893. 

(-4  Bulgarian  to  his  Son.) 

HE  is  coming,  my  boy,  he  is  coming  !    Hark,  how  the  trumpets  wail ! 
It  is  not  with  cheers  of  triumph  that  we  our  lost  hero  hail. 
I  look  back  on  his  days  of  glory,  but  I  look  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
On  the  days  when  his  voice  in  council  brought  calm  to  our  crowding 

fears, 

On  the  day  when  he  led  us  to  battle,  and  handled  our  squadrons  there 
With   a   skill   and   a   steadfast   courage   that   scattered    our   foes   in 

despair. 

I  see  him  there  as  he  stood,  noble  in  presence  and  mien, 
Seeing  all  with  an  eagle  glance,  resourceful,  unflinching,  serene ; 
How  he  rose  to  the  height  of  the  duty  was  laid  upon  him  that  day, 
To  prove  us  a  nation  that  never  would  brook  the  oppressor's  sway, — 
A  nation  fired  with  the  spirit,  his  spirit  for  years  had  fanned, 
To  be  its  own  master  within  its  own  independent  land  ! 

We  were  true  to  his  call,  and  the  triumph  that  flashed  in  his  deep 

dark  eyes 

Was  not  for  himself,  but  for  us, — the  light  of  a  glad  surprise. 
His  look  shall  I  ever  forget,  as  he  turned  in  reply  to  our  cheers  ? 
It  said,  "  My  comrades,  remember  this  hour  in  the  after-years  ! " 
And  'tis  written  in  blood  in  our  hearts,  as  then  at  Slivitzna  we 
Fought,  we  shall  fight  again  for  freedom,  if  need  shall  be. 

That  day  was  hallowed  for  us,  but  now  it  is  hallowed  more, 
For  on  that  same  day  he  has  died,  his  triumphs,  his  sorrows  o'er. 
Ah  me,  I  can  see  him  before  me  here  as  he  bade  us  farewell ! 
In  thousands  we  thronged  around  him,   with  a  love  it  was  hard  to 

quell ; 

Stately  and  firmly  he  strode,  I  can  hear  his  trembling  "Good-bye  !" 
And  his  last  words,  "  Long  live  Bulgaria  ! "  as  he  raised  his  hand  on 

high! 
Well  might  we  weep, — and  our  tears  fell  fast, — as  we  thought  of  the 

wrong 
Had  been  wrought  him  by  traitor  cowards,  by  men  he  had  trusted  long, 
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Of  the  love  for  our  land,  the  devotion,  were  worthy  a  lasting  crown, 
Of  the  hate  and  the  jealous  rancour,  that  forced  him  to  lay  his  down ; 
Yet  deeply  the  hope  we  cherished,  at  need  to  see  him  again 
To  victory  leading  us  onward,  this  heaven-born  leader  of  men. 

Now  again  with  our  tears  we  salute  him,  as  there  on  his  bier  he  lies, 
Borne  from  afar  to  his  rest  beneath  our  Bulgarian  skies ; 
And  there,  my  boy,  shall  he  lie,  and  his  tomb  to  our  sons  shall  tell 
Of  the  deep,  deep  debt  it  owes  him,  our  land  that  he  loved  so  well ; 
And  when  by  its  side  they  think  of  the  hero  that  sleeps  below, 
Let  them  pray  that  a  spirit  akin  to  his  in  their  souls  may  glow  ! 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 
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THE    KICK    MISS    RIDDELL. 


'  Wir  haben  am  Encle  aus  kindischer  Lust 
'  Verstecken '  gespielt  in  Waldern  und  Griinden, 
Und  haben  uns  so  zu  versteeken  gewusst, 
Das  wir  uns  nimmermehr  wiederilnden." 

—HEINE. 


CHAPTER   I. IN    THE   DANCING-ROOM. 


THE  ball  at  Ryall  House  was  wax- 
ing towards  its  climax  when  the 
question  was  asked,  "  Can  you  tell 
me  who  that  big,  plain  woman  is, 
with  the  big,  beautiful  diamonds  ]  " 

It  was  a  delicate-looking  girl, 
who  would  probably  have  been 
pretty  had  she  not  worn  the  shab- 
biest dress  in  the  room,  who  put 
the  question  to  her  neighbour,  and 
the  neighbour,  an  elderly  matron 
who  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
dozing  off,  answered  a  little  tartly — 

"  Big  person  and  big  diamonds  ? 
Bless  the  child!  Why,  that  can 
only  be  Miss  Riddell,  of  course.  I 
thought  every  one  hereabouts  knew 
Miss  Riddell." 

"  She  must  be  very  rich  !  "  said 
the  first  speaker,  strangling  the 
ghost  of  a  sigh. 
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Her  informant  glanced  at  her 
almost  with  interest.  The  idea  of 
remarking  that  Miss  Riddell  must 
be  rich,  struck  this  lady  as  being 
about  as  original  as  observing  that 
the  'sky  was  blue,  or  the  ocean 
deep. 

"  Well,  the  chances  are  that  she 
has  got  more  spare  cash  than  either 
you  or  I,"  she  returned,  with  a  side 
glance  at  her  neighbour's  old  dinner- 
dress. 

Bertha  Norberg  relapsed  into  si- 
lence and  into  her  contemplation  of 
Miss  Riddell.  What  she  saw  was 
a  big,  rather  gaunt  woman,  of  not 
much  under  thirty,  dressed  in  a 
long -trained,  heavy,  white  silk, 
adorned  with  bunches  of  magnifi- 
cent, white,  ostrich  plumes,  and 
wearing  round  her  neck  and  in  her 
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hair  the  biggest  diamonds  which 
Bertha  had  ever  seen.  Not  that 
Bertha  had  seen  many  diamonds  of 
any  sort ;  for  although  she  was 
twenty-two,  she  had  never  before 
to-night  been  inside  a  ball-room. 
Diamonds  had  hitherto,  in  an  un- 
defined way,  appeared  to  Bertha  as 
intimately  connected  with  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness,  if  not  necessarily 
with  perfect  happiness — a  sort  of  em- 
bodiment of  a  festive  mood.  Miss 
Riddell's  face,  however,  though 
neither  gloomy  nor  morose,  was, 
according  to  Bertha's  opinion,  far 
too  sober  for  the  attending  circum- 
stances. How  it  was  possible  to 
wear  that  flashing  diadem  in  one's 
hair  without  catching  the  infection 
of  its  intoxicating  sparkle  in  one's 
eyes,  was  quite  incomprehensible  to 
her.  Indeed,  the  longer  she  looked 
the  more  incongruities  did  she  dis- 
cover between  the  woman  and  her 
attire. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  show 
up  a  plain  woman  to  greater  disad- 
vantage than  Miss  Eiddell  was  pre- 
senting herself  at  to-night.  Her 
colourless  skin  looked  all  the  more 
colourless  because  of  the  dazzling 
white  silk ;  her  dull  brown  hair  all 
the  duller  because  of  the  sparkle  of 
the  diamond  diadem ;  her  gaunt 
shoulders  all  the  gaunter  in  con- 
trast to  the  exquisite  droop  of  the 
ostrich  plumes  which  touched  them. 
The  clothes  in  themselves  were 
priceless,  but  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  they  were  put  on  with- 
out care  and  worn  without  enjoy- 
ment. There  was  no  attempt  at 
any  of  those  little  tricks  of  toilet  by 
which  so  many  plain  women  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  dust  into  Society's 
eyes  as  to  their  rightful  share  of 
good  looks ;  no  approach  to  a 
fashionable  style  of  hair  -  dressing. 
The  brown  hair  was  parted  aus- 
terely upon  the  high  forehead. 

"The  first  thing  I  should  do  to 
her,  if  it  was  any  of  my  business," 


reflected  Bertha  in  her  obscure  cor- 
ner, "  and,  of  course,  only  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  not  too  much  trouble, 
would  be  to  cut  a  fringe  across  her 
forehead, — a  few  soft  curls  would 
improve  her  immensely  ;  and  then 
I  should  put  a  broad  ribbon  round 
her  neck, — it  is  much  too  long  for 
diamonds  alone,  even  if  they  are 
as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs;  and  then, 
of  course,  I  should  dress  her  in 
something  else,  certainly  not  in 
white  silk,  perhaps  in  black  velvet. 
I  think  she  might  be  made  stately, 
even  though  she  cannot  be  made 
handsome.  Can  it  be  the  feeling 
that  she  is  looking  incongruous  that 
gives  that  want  of  assurance  to  her 
manner,  I  wonder  ? " 

This  diffidence  seemed  all  the 
stranger  in  a  woman  who  carried 
a  fortune  in  each  of  her  ears,  and 
who,  whichever  way  she  moved, 
remained  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
seemingly  devoted  friends. 

It  was  chiefly  of  the  stronger 
sex  that  this  attending  circle  was 
composed.  Bertha  had  from  the 
first  noted  about  half  a  dozen  men 
of  the  most  various  appearance  and 
of  all  ages,  ranging  from  twenty -five 
to  sixty,  who  had  apparently  come 
to  Ryall  House  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  dogging  Miss  Riddell's  footsteps ; 
and  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  her  attention  had  been 
caught  by  a  big  and  very  young 
man,  with  pink  cheeks  and  a  bud- 
ding flaxen  moustache,  whose  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  generally  had 
the  effect  of  dispersing  the  stand- 
ing set  of  admirers,  leaving  him 
for  the  moment  master  of  the  field. 

"  I  believe  he  is  taking  her  into 
the  supper-room  ! "  exclaimed  Ber- 
tha's elderly  neighbour,  suddenly 
growing  wide-awake.  "  No, — they 
are  coming  back  again.  What  a 
pity  ! " 

"Why  is  it  a  pity?"  asked 
Bertha,  somewhat  obtusely. 

"  Why,  because   he  might  have 
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found  a  quiet  corner  in  the  supper- 
room  for  making  his  proposal." 

"Do  you  think  he  is  going  to 
propose1?  But  surely  he  is  much 
younger  than  she  is  1  And  isn't  he 
rather  a  common-looking  man  ? " 

"  Hush,  child  !  "  said  the  matron, 
horror-stricken  ;  "  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Of 
course  he  isn't  common  -  looking  ; 
he  can't  he  common-looking.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  a  duke  being 
common-looking  ?  And  that  young 
man  is  the  Duke  of  Rugford." 

Bertha  would  have  liked  to  ask 
more  questions,  but  just  then  her 
neighbour's  attention  was  taken  up 
by  the  lady  on  her  other  side,  and 
the  little  forlorn  stranger  was  once 
more  reduced  to  her  own  society. 
A  good  deal  that  had  puzzled  her  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  was  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  that  young 
man  was  a  duke,  and  the  stray  scraps 
of  conversation  which  reached 
her  ear  enlightened  her  further. 
By  degrees  and  in  fragments  she 
learned  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Rugford  were  very 
seriously  encumbered ;  that  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  present 
duke  to  "  marry  money  " ;  that  he 
was  a  complete  stranger  in  Scot- 
land, having  come  down  from  Eng- 
land only  the  day  before  with  the 
express  purpose  —  thus  ran  the 
general  belief — of  proposing  to  Miss 
Riddell,  whom  he  had  never  met 
before  to-night. 

Whether  Miss  Riddell  would  ac- 
cept him  or  not,  was  the  question 
which  ran  like  a  feverish  under- 
current through  all  the  gay  doings 
of  the  night.  Bertha  was  now  able 
to  explain  why  so  many  faces  were 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  and 
why  so  many  excited  conversations 
were  being  held  in  corners  and 
under  doorways,  for  it  was  only  the 
very  youngest  and  most  frivolous 
of  the  dancers  who  were  not  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Duke's  suit. 


Not  a  movement  of  either  Miss 
RiddelFs  or  the  Duke's  escaped  ob- 
servation. If  Miss  Riddell  either 
got  up  or  sat  down,  or  opened  or 
closed  her  fan,  a  construction  of 
the  circumstance  was  sought  for ; 
and  every  time  the  Duke  changed 
his  position,  even  to  the  extent  of 
crossing  his  legs,  the  whispers  be- 
gan to  fly  about. 

"Upon  my  word,  he's  leaning 
further  forward  than  he  was  five 
minutes  ago ;  that  looks  as  if  he 
was  getting  on,  doesn't  it?" 

"  I  say,  he  is  bringing  her  an  ice  ; 
can  that  mean  anything,  I  wonder?  " 

Would  she  accept  him  or  not? 
The  wishes  all  inclined  one  way — 
for  of  course  there  could  be  nothing 
more  advantageous  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  to  count  a  duchess 
among  its  intimate  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  opinions  as  to  the 
probability  of  this  coming  to  pass 
were  divided,  even  to  the  point  of 
bets  passing  between  the  men.  As 
to  the  women,  the  majority  felt  it 
due  to  the  honour  of  the  sex  to 
declare  loudly  that  of  course  Miss 
Riddell  could"  never  for  a  moment 
even  consider  the  possibility  of 
marrying  a  complete  stranger,  what- 
ever his  name  might  be,  but  they 
avoided  each  other's  eyes  in  saying 
it.  A  few  were  honest  enough  to 
speak  out  their  thought. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  it's 
rather  steep  to  have  to  take  a  man 
whom  you've  caught  sight  of  for 
the  first  time  exactly  two  hours 
ago,"  Bertha  heard  one  of  her 
neighbours  saying  to  the  other; 
"  but  then  again  it  isn't  every  day 
that  a  duke  falls  into  the  lap  even 
of  a  Miss  Riddell.  And  with  her 
unfortunate  looks  too.  If  she  is 
wise,  she'll  take  him." 

"  But  she  isn't  wise,"  objected 
the  other. 

"No,  she  isn't  wise.  She  has 
got  ideas." 

Would  she  accept  him  or  not? 
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Somewhat  to  her  own  surprise, 
Bertha  discovered  that  the  infection 
of  the  evening  had  caught  her. 
She  wondered  vaguely  what  the 
"  ideas  "  could  be  that  Miss  Eiddell 
was  said  to  suffer  from. 

Midnight  was  passed,  and  Bertha 
had  twice  thought  she  saw  symptoms 
of  the  Duke's  suit  being  successful, 
and  had  twice  changed  her  mind 
on  the  subject,  when  quite  unex- 
pectedly a  familiar  tune  fell  on  her 
ear.  The  band  had  struck  up  the 
"  Wiener  Waltzer,"  and  immediate- 
ly, with  a  pang  of  recollection,  the 
image  of  her  far-off  home  took  pos- 


session of  Bertha.  As  in  a  tranc< 
she  sat,  watching,  without  seeing 
them,  the  revolving  couples  througl 
the  open  doorway,  until,  with  •< 
crashing  finale,  the  waltz  musi< 
came  to  an  end.  Then  instantly 
she  remembered  the  plain  womar 
with  the  diamonds,  and  glancec 
quickly  across  the  room.  It  gav< 
her  almost  a  shock  to  see  that  th< 
chairs  recently  occupied  by  Miss 
Riddell  and  the  Duke  were  no\t 
standing  empty.  By  the  height  ol 
expectation  on  the  faces  around,  il 
was  evident  that  the  crisis  was 
understood  to  have  arrived. 


CHAPTER    II. IN    THE    LIBRARY. 


It  was  quite  true  that  the  crisis 
had  arrived.  "While  Bertha  was 
still  watching  the  revolving  couples, 
Miss  Riddell  was  standing  in  the 
deserted  library  of  Ryall  House, 
opposite  the  young  man  with  the 
budding  flaxen  moustache.  The 
room  had  been  entered  by  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  people  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  and  only  a  shaded 
lamp  illuminated  the  apartment. 
The  hum  of  conversation  in  the  pas- 
sages was  almost  inaudible  here,  but 
the  strains  of  the  "  Wiener  Waltzer" 
sounded  distinct,  though  distant. 

Miss  Riddell  stood  very  upright. 
In  her  usually  colourless  cheek  there 
was  a  streak  of  red.  Except  for 
this,  and  for  the  curious  intensity 
with  which  she  was  twisting  her 
carved  mother-o'-pearl  fan  between 
her  fingers,  the  passionless  calm  of 
her  habitual  appearance  was  not  in 
any  way  disturbed.  Her  words 
came  slowly  and  deliberately. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that 
this  is  not  a  joke, — that  you  are 
seriously  arid  in  cold  blood  making 
me  an  offer  of  marriage  1 " 

"  Quite  seriously,  Miss  Riddell. 
I  honestly  mean  it." 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  it  was  your 


intention  to  insult  me,"  she  ob- 
served, after  having  returned  his 
gaze  for  some  seconds  in  silence. 

"  Insult  you  ?  By  Jove  !  Miss 
Riddell,  what  the  deuce  can  you 
mean?  How  can  I  want  to  insult 
the  woman  whom  I  hope  to  marry  1 
Please  believe  that  I  honour  and 
esteem  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  honour, 
esteem,  and  love  ?  "  And  this  time 
Miss  Riddell's  thin  lips  twitched 
just  perceptibly. 

A  look  of  annoyance  crossed  the 
face  of  the  youthful  duke;  the 
cloudless  blue  eyes  grew  troubled. 

"  That  is  because  I  haven't  known 
you  long  enough  to  get  to  care  for 
you  in  the  right  sort  of  way,  you 
know ;  but  of  course  I  shall  learn 
to  love  you  in  time,"  he  hopefully 
added. 

"  Then  you  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  right  sort  of  way?  And  in 
spite  of  knowing  it,  you  are  willing 
to  tie  yourself  down  for  life  to  a 
woman  ten  years  your  senior,  of 
whom  you  know  nothing  except 
that  she  is  respectable,  and  has  got 
money, — to  a  plain  woman,  mind 
you ! " 

"  But,  Miss  Riddell " 
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"  Don't  make  protestations,"  she 
said,  almost  vehemently.  "I  heg 
of  you  not  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
under  a  delusion  concerning  my 
looks.  You  wont  improve  your 
case  hy  telling  lies,  and,  unless  I 
am  mistaken  in  your  face,  I  don't 
helieve  you  know  how  to  tell 
them." 

She  paused  and  gave  him  a  keen 
look.  She  did  not  know  that  she 
was  waiting  for  an  answer;  and 
yet  so  it  was,  for  Miss  Riddell  was 
too  much  of  a  woman  to  be  able 
entirely  to  suppress  a  faint  and 
perfectly  illogical  hope  from  occa- 
sionally stirring.  If  she  looked 
keenly  into  every  face  she  saw,  it 
was  because  each  new  face  was  to 
her  a  new  mirror,  and  each  brought 
the  possibility  of  a  new  verdict. 

There  came  no  answer  from  the 
Duke.  He  had  dropped  his  eyes 
to  the  carpet  and  stood  before  her, 
tugging  at  his  poor  little  sprouting 
moustache  with  an  energy  that  was 
almost  painful  to  behold. 

Miss  Riddell  moved  impatiently 
to  one  side  before  she  went  on 
speaking.  In  the  big  mirror  oppo- 
site she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  full-length  figure,  and  instinc- 
tively she  felt  that  the  sight  dis- 
turbed her.  It  was  better  to  stand 
so  that  she  could  not  see  herself. 

When  she  spoke  now  her  voice 
was  no  longer  so  steady,  but  her 
words  came  more  readily.  It  was 
only  in  moments  of  excitement  that 
Miss  Riddell  could  speak  easily  and 
without  constraint. 

"If  you  know  that  there  is  a 
right  way  of  caring  for  a  woman," 
she  went  on,  still  working  her  fan 
between  her  fingers,  "  it  makes 
your  offer  to  me  all  the  more  un- 
pardonable. Have  you  never  heard 
the  words  of  the  marriage  service  1 
And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  it  cannot  be  right  to  swear 
love  to  a  woman  whom  you  are 
only  taking  as  part  of  the  bargain, 


because  you  cannot  have  her  money 
without  her  ? " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  never  looked  at  it 
in  that  way  before,"  muttered  the 
young  man,  obviously  thunder- 
struck. 

Two  stray  old  gentlemen  who 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  library 
just  then,  remarked  to  one  another 
that  the  Duke,  standing  before 
Miss  Riddell,  looked  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  schoolboy  getting  a 
lecture. 

"  Thank  you  for  not  denying  it," 
was  Miss  Ridd  ell's  answer  to  her 
wooer's  last  remark,  and  already 
she  spoke  more  quietly. 

"Probably  you  are  quite  right  in 
all  you  say,  and  I  suppose,  too,  it's 
better  to  be  awfully  fond  of  each 
other  when  one  marries — but  you 


All  at  once  he  stopped  ill-treat- 
ing his  moustache,  and  looked  up 
straight  into  Miss  Riddell's  face. 

"  You  see,"  he  began,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  a 
resolution — "  it  was  this  way,  Miss 
Riddell :  you  seem  to  like  plain 
speaking,  so  you  shall  have  it. 
Ever  since  I  was  in  petticoats,  my 
uncle — the  one  that  looks  after  me, 
you  know — has  been  dinning  into 
my  ears  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
the  family  to  marry  a  person  with 
a  lot  of  money — in  fact,  I  don't 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  me  before 
to-night  that  I  had  any  choice  in 
the  matter ;  and  so,  the  other  day 
when  we  were  talking  over  one  or 
two  names,  and  when  my  uncle 
ended  by  saying,  I  think  we  had 
better  stick  to  Miss  Riddell, — I  at 
once  said  yes,  and  never  even 
thought  that  I  was  doing  anything 
but  my  duty  to  the  family,  don't 
you  see?" 

While  Miss  Riddell  listened  the 
angry  streak  of  colour  in  her  face 
had  begun  to  fade. 

"Thank  you  again,"  she  said  as 
he  broke  off.  "  But  even  granted 
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that  your  uncle  had  decided  that  I 
was  a  suitable  duchess,  could  not  a 
sort  of  show  of  decency  have  been 
kept  up  by  cultivating  my  acquain- 
tance for  a  week  or  two  before 
coming  to  the  point?" 

The  Duke  set  to  work  again  upon 
his  long-suffering  moustache. 

"  Of  course  that  would  have  been 
more  natural-looking,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  the  fact  was  that 
some  of  those  fellows  in  London 
have  been  awfully  troublesome 
lately.  You  see  that  last  Derby 
day  was  the  very  deuce  of  a  day 
gone  wrong,  and " 

"And  there  simply  wasn't  any 
time  to  spare, — I  see,"  completed 
Miss  Biddell,  smiling  against  her 
better  judgment. 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  it  comes 
to  in  plain  English,"  said  the  young 
man,  a  little  dejectedly.  "It  was 
those  five  thousand  pounds,  you 
see " 

"If  it  is  only  that,"  began  Miss 
Eiddell,  growing  suddenly  shy  now 
that  indignation  had  failed  her, 
"  could  not  the  matter  be  managed 
somehow  ?  I  —  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  object  to  borrowing  the 
five  thousand  pounds  from  me  any 
more  than  from  the  'fellows  in 
London,' — and  I  promise  to  be  less 
troublesome,"  she  added,  with  a  not 
very  successful  attempt  to  give  the 
matter  a  light  turn. 

"  Take  money  from  you  ?  By 
Jove !  I  couldn't  do  that,  Miss 
Eiddell.  No,  hang  it  all!  I 
couldn't  really  do  that." 

And  to  this  opinion  the  Duke 
stuck.  Though  unable  to  explain 
why  it  should  be  so,  some  fibre  of 
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delicacy  which  still  led  a  precarious 
existence  within  him,  told  him  that 
to  accept  a  loan  from  Miss  Eiddell 
would  somehow  not  be  "on  the 
square." 

Her  timid  attempts  at  persuasion 
had  failed,  and  the  two  were  mov- 
ing slowly  and  in  silence  towards 
the  library  door,  when,  standing 
still  once  more,  she  turned  towards 
him  and  began  again  to  speak 
hastily. 

"  There  is  no  reason  at  least  for 
our  parting  on  bad  terms.  You 
will  thank  me  one  day  for  this 
evening's  work.  Why  should  you 
want  to  make  a  caricature  of  your 
life?  Even  if  you  must  marry  a 
rich  wife,  you  have  the  world  to 
choose  from  ;  look  for  one  that  will 
not  be  an  old  woman  before  you 
are  middle-aged.  And  now,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  let  us  shake 
hands  over  it." 

When  Miss  Eiddell  reappeared 
in  the  dancing-room,  with  her  hand 
resting  on  the  Duke  of  Eugford's 
arm,  public  opinion  was  almost  en- 
tirely satisfied.  The  only  person 
who  had  any  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  Duke  being  a  successful  wooer 
was  a  foreign-looking  little  girl  in  a 
shabby  black  dinner-dress. 

After  Miss  Eiddell  had  taken 
leave  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
it  was  the  Duke  who  conducted 
her  to  her  carriage.  In  the  first 
pale  light  of  the  spring  morning 
she  drove  through  the  gates  of 
Eyall  House,  holding  her  broken 
mother-o'-pearl  fan  in  the  hand 
which  still  ached  from  the  energy 
of  the  pressure  it  had  received  in 
the  doorway  of  the  library. 


CHAPTER  III. ENGAGING  A  COMPANION. 


The  Kelton  breakfast  -  table  was 
but  sparely  attended  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  dance.  The  house  in- 
deed was  full  of  guests,  but  the 


majority  had  as  yet  not  even  rung 
for  their  hot  water  ;  and  one  or  two 
ladies  who  had  been  unpleasantly 
surprised  by  their  first  glance  in  the 
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mirror,  had  asked  to  have  their  tea 
sent  to  their  rooms. 

Having  sat  for  ten  minutes  be- 
hind the  tea-urn,  trying  to  look 
unconscious  of  the  questioning 
glances  shot  towards  her  by  the 
few  stray  breakfasters  present,  Miss 
Riddell  seized  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  first  from  the 
room  and  then  from  the  house, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
blowing  a  very  respectable  gale. 

To  her  present  mood  not  the 
stillest  and  sunniest  spring  day 
could  have  been  more  congenial 
than  this  blustering  April  air.  Miss 
Riddell  had  slept  badly.  Last  night's 
events  had  disturbed  her  in  a  way 
which  seemed  to  herself  scarcely 
sensible.  Had  she  not  had  these 
experiences  before  ?  It  was  not 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  that  was 
working  upon  her,  but  simply  that 
the  thing  itself  had  never  before 
been  done  in  quite  such  a  barefaced 
way.  With  the  Duke  of  Rugford's 
offer  a  climax  seemed  to  her  to 
have  been  reached  which  she  had 
been  dreading  for  long.  Was  there 
no  way  of  gaining  a  short  respite 
from  it  all, — of  getting  away  to 
some  place  where  she  would  not  be 
"the  rich  Miss  Riddell,"  "the Miss 
Riddell  with  the  diamonds  "  ? 

These  were  the  questions  work- 
ing in  her  mind  as  she  walked  in 
the  teeth  of  the  blast,  rejoicing  in 
the  keen  edge  of  the  air  and  in 
the  solitude  for  which  she  had  so 
intensely  longed.  On  each  side 
freshly  ploughed  fields  stretched 
over  the  almost  flat  landscape ;  the 
smell  of  newly  turned  earth  was  in 
the  air;  and  in  the  ditches  the 
newly  sprouted  grasses  were  shaking 
down  to  their  roots  in  the  gale. 
The  only  person  on  the  road  was 
some  occasional  countryman,  on  his 
way  either  to  or  from  his  field,  and 
who  never  failed  to  lift  his  hat 
respectfully  on  perceiving  Miss 
Riddell. 


The  sight  even  of  these  helped  to 
aggravate  her  present  mood.  How 
many  hats  would  be  lifted  to  her 
if  those  men  did  not  know  them- 
selves to  be  dependent  on  her  ? 
About  as  many,  she  bitterly  told 
herself,  as  she  would  receive  invi- 
tations to  dinner,  or  protestations 
of  friendship,  or  offers  of  marriage, 
if  she  were  not  Miss  Riddell  of 
Kelton.  And  as  to  these  last,  she 
had  received  them  from  pretty 
nearly  every  marriageable  man  for 
twenty  miles  around. 

And  yet  not  from  all.  Just  as 
her  thoughts  entered  on  this  new 
course,  Miss  Riddell  had  reached 
the  brow  of  a  low  hill  from  whence 
she  could  throw  a  glance  over  the 
country  beyond.  Here  also  the 
landscape  consisted  chiefly  of 
ploughed  fields,  the  principal 
feature  being  a  beechwood  copse, 
through  whose  still  leafless  branches 
the  steep  roof  and  grey  walls  of  a 
long  low  house  were  just  visible. 
It  was  this  beechwood  copse  that 
Miss  Riddell's  eyes  first  sought,  and 
having  found  it,  she  stood  for  a 
minute  longer,  indifferent  to  the 
increased  force  with  which  the  gale 
was  sweeping  this  exposed  point. 

No, — thus  ran  on  the  course  of 
her  reflections — all  the  marriage- 
able men  around  could  not  be 
counted  among  her  suitors.  It 
was  unavoidable  that  there  should 
be  exceptions.  She  threw  another 
glance  at  the  beech-trees,  then  turn- 
ing away  impatiently,  almost  as 
though  something  about  that  long 
grey  house  offended  her  sight,  began 
to  retrace  her  steps  along  the  road, 
while  her  thoughts  plunged  back 
into  their  former  channel. 

Yes,  she  must  get  away  from  it 
all;  but  how?  and,  above  all, 
where  to  1  Exactly  the  fact  of  the 
world  being  open  to  her  made  her 
choice  difficult.  There  were  not 
hundreds  but  thousands  of  places 
to  go  to ;  but  there  was  no  particu- 
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lar  reason  to  go  to  one  place  more 
than  to  another. 

Having  reached  the  house,  and 
while  mounting  the  doorsteps,  Miss 
Kiddell  was  surprised  by  the  sound 
of  the  luncheon-gong.  Her  walk 
had  been  longer  than  she  was 
aware  of,  and  the  middle  of  the 
day  had  come.  She  was  tired 
physically,  but  the  resolution  she 
had  come  to,  shapeless  though  it 
still  was,  had  brought  with  it  a 
sense  of  relief. 

The  luncheon  -  table  was  very 
much  better  attended  than  the 
breakfast-table  had  been,  and  even 
before  opening  the  door  Miss  Bid- 
dell  had  been  greeted  by  the  sound 
of  lively  laughter.  At  her  entrance 
conversation  broke  off  for  a  moment, 
and  more  than  one  glance  was  ex- 
changed. 

"Please  don't  stop  talking  on 
my  account,"  said  Miss  Riddell 
shyly,  as  she  slipped  into  her 
place.  "What  was  making  you 
laugh  so  as  I  came  in  ?  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  kept  out  of  the  joke," 
she  added,  with  one  of  her  heavy 
attempts  at  lightness. 

Of  the  dozen  people  assembled 
round  the  table,  four  of  the  ladies 
had  their  travelling  hats  on,  and 
in  the  hall  outside  Miss  Biddell 
had  passed  some  boxes  ready 
strapped,  which  reminded  her  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  order  the  car- 
riage for  the  three  o'clock  train. 

"  It  was  that  poor  little  Viennese 
chit  that  was  tickling  our  fancy 
just  now,"  began  one  of  the  ladies ; 
"  I  don't  know  if  you  noticed  her, 
—  the  one  that  came  with  those 
big  Stapletons  —  she's  their  latest 
acquisition,  you  know,  a  brand-new 
foreigner,  with  the  paint  still  fresh 
upon  her.  Mrs  Stapleton's  mi- 
graine came  on  at  the  last  moment, 
and  as  both  Ida  and  Fanny  sol- 
emnly declared  that,  rather  than 
give  up  the  dance,  they  would  go 
unchaperoned,  and — in  case  of  a 
veto  being  put  upon  the  carriage 


— on  foot,  poor  Mrs  Stapleton  in 
despair  hit  upon  the  plan  of  pro- 
moting this  Fraulein  Norberg —  I 
fancy  she  is  called — to  a  chaperon, 
and  ordering  her  at  an  hour's  notice 
to  make  herself  presentable.  I 
believe  she  had  first  had  the  wild 
idea  of  sending  the  housekeeper  in 
a  suitable  disguise,  but  time  was 
too  short  for  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Mr  Fuller  was  saying  just 
now  that  the  idea  of  that  poor 
harmless  -  looking  little  foreigner 
taking  charge  of  the  huge  Miss 
Stapletons  was  about  equivalent  to 
a  turtle-dove  looking  after  a  pair 
of  wild  elephants.  That's  the  joke 
we  were  laughing  at  so  just  now." 

The  speaker  made  an  attempt  to 
laugh  again,  but  not  successfully, 
for  since  Miss  Riddell's  entrance 
the  joke  had  evidently  lost  its 
charm.  Her  own,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  pairs  of  eyes,  were  fixed 
eagerly  on  her  hostess's  face.  It 
was  hard  to  have  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  without  having 
gained  a  certainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  were  dwelling  under 
the  roof  of  a  future  duchess  ;  while 
to  the  ladies  in  the  travelling  hats 
it  was  little  short  of  agony  to  depart 
uninformed. 

Miss  Biddell  had  listened  atten- 
tively, and  as  she  listened  a  figure 
she  had  seen  last  night  rose  up 
again  suddenly  in  her  memory. 
Just  about  the  time  that  Bertha 
Norberg  had  asked,  "  Who  is  that 
big,  plain  woman  with  the  dia- 
monds?" Miss  Biddell  had  put 
the  question,  "Who  is  that  deli- 
cate-looking girl  in  the  black  dress, 
with  the  spray  of  dog-roses  1 "  All 
those  acquaintances  that  happened 
to  be  within  earshot  had  vied  with 
each  other  in  giving  the  informa- 
tion desired ;  but  it  had  been  but 
a  collection  of  scraps  after  all,  and 
it  was  only  now  that  Miss  Biddell 
got  a  clear  view  of  the  case.  She 
knew  that  the  study  of  languages 
was  the  Stapletons'  pet  hobby-horse. 
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A  French,  a  Spanish,  a  Eussian,  and 
a  Swedish  companion  had  all  reigned 
for  a  brief  time  at  the  Manor,  with 
the  result  that  Ida  and  Fanny  were 
beginning  to  make  a  terrible  mess 
of  their  mother- tongue,  without 
having  properly  acquired  any  other 
in  its  stead.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
family  had  returned  from  wintering 
on  the  Continent,  and  Miss  Riddell 
had  not  met  them  since. 

"  German   is  going   to   have  its 
turn  next,"  said  another  lady,  tak- 
ing up  the  thread  of  the  talk,  for 
talk  of  some  sort  had  to  be  kept  up, 
whether  with  or  without  interest. 
"And  this  time  they  seem  to  be 
particularly  pleased  with  their  bar- 
gain.    You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
economy  ranges  with  them  next  to 
languages.     They  brought  this  girl 
back  in  triumph,  having  picked  her 
up  at  a  miraculous  bargain — some- 
thing like  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  I 
believe.     And,  mind  you,  a  gentle- 
man's   daughter.     I   am    told   her 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
army,  who  either  drank,  or  played, 
:   or  something,  and    the  mother  is 
I  left  with  close  upon  half  a  dozen 
I   daughters  on  her  hands.     It's  good 
,   luck  for    the    Stapletons,    at    any 
I   rate." 

"  Yes ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
enjoy  their  luck  for  very  long,"  in- 
terposed the  same  gentleman  whose 
joke  about  the  turtle-dove  and  the 
elephants  had  been  so  favourably 
received.  "From  what  I  heard 
yesterday,  it  seems  that  the  little 
Austrian  is  suffering  from  some- 
thing which  I  believe  they  call 
Heimweh  —  an  aggravated  form  of 
home  -  sickness,  I  imagine  —  and 
which  makes  her  quite  unfit  for 
practical  purposes.  So  poor,  eco- 
nomical Mrs  Stapleton  is  placed  be- 
tween the  painful  alternatives  of 
paying  her  ticket  back  to  Vienna, 
or  continuing  to  feed  a  useless  in- 
dividual. As  for  the  girl  herself, 
I  was  told  that  the  money  she  has 
in  her  pocket  didn't  quite  suffioe 
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to  get  a  new  pair  of  gloves  for  the 
dance,  for  which  reason  she  went 
in  a  pair  of  Miss  Stapleton's — three 
sizes  too  big,  of  course." 

"Ah,  well,  it  is  not  all  sorts  of 
flowers  that  will  bear  transplant- 
ing," some  one  else  observed  sen- 
tentiously. 

Miss  Eiddell  went  on  eating  her 
luncheon  as  quietly  as  though  the 
talk  had  no  interest  for  her,  but 
already  her  brain  was  at  work  on 
a  new  idea.  Here  was  a  girl  who 
wanted  to  be  taken  back  to  Aus- 
tria ;  why  should  she  not  be  the 
person  to  take  her  back?  Why 
should  not  the  hiding-place  she  was 
in  search  of  be  found  on  Austrian 
ground?  The  suggestion  seemed 
to  give  a  sort  of  shape  to  her  plan ; 
if  nothing  else,  it  would  at  least 
help  to  set  it  agoing.  And  besides 
which,  it  was  an  opportunity  of 
making  somebody  happy  unobtrus- 
ively; and  that  was  the  only  way 
in  which  Miss  Eiddell  had  the  face 
to  do  it. 

To-morrow  had  to  be  waited  for 
before  she  was  alone  and  at  liberty 
to  mature  her  plans. 

The  carriage,  which  had  taken 
the  last  of  the  guests  to  the  sta- 
tion, was  on  its  return  met  by  the 
order  to  drive  Miss  Eiddell  to  the 
Manor. 

Mrs  Stapleton  had  recovered  from 
her  migraine,  and  was  spending 
the  afternoon  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  gloomily  reflecting  on  a  sub- 
ject round  which  most  of  her 
thoughts  had  been  turning  during 
this  last  week.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  she  was 
not  bound  to  pay  Fraulein  Nor- 
berg's  journey  back  to  Vienna  be- 
fore the  lapse  of  six  months ;  but 
the  question  was  whether  she  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Frau- 
lein Norberg's  face  for  five  months 
more.  Mrs  Stapleton  was  not 
open-handed,  but  neither  was  she 
stony-hearted,  and  the  little  Aus- 
trian had  been  visibly  drooping 
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lately.  Since  the  dance  it  had 
been  worse  than  ever,  for  it  seemed 
that  some  unlucky  waltz-tune  had 
brought  on  a  new  fit  of  home-sick- 
ness. Mrs  Stapleton  actually  felt 
her  resistance  melting.  How  would 
it  do  to  let  Fraulein  Norberg  have 
the  money  as  a  loan,  building  on 
the  slender  chances  of  a  return  ever 
being  made  ? 

Mrs  Stapleton  had  .just  sadly  de- 
cided that  this  would  be  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  when  Miss 
Eiddell  was  announced.  At  the 
mere  sound  of  the  name  the  droop- 
ing lady  began  to  revive.  Miss 
Riddell  was  neither  ornamental  nor 
particularly  entertaining;  and  yet, 
whether  it  was  because  of  her  kindly 
grey  eyes,  which  were  "not  so  bad, 
after  all,"  or  because  of  the  truth 
that  still  lingers  in  the  worn-out 
adage  of  the  face  being  the  mirror 
of  the  soul,  it  had  long  come  to  be 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  no  other 
set  of  features  in  the  county — and 
the  county  owned  some  sets  that 
were  regular  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  classical — was  "half  so  good 
to  look  upon"  as  Miss  Eiddell's 
homely  countenance. 

The  visitor  having,  after  some 
unavoidable  preliminaries,  led  up 
to  the  object  of  her  visit,  astonish- 
ment and  elation  took  such  com- 
plete possession  of  the  delighted 
Mrs  Stapleton  that  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  maintain  the  calmness 
of  demeanour  usually  practised  in  a 
drawing-room.  If  she  had  followed 
the  impulse  of  her  heart,  she  would 
probably  have  flung  herself  bodily 
into  Miss  Eiddell's  arms.  Fortu- 
nately she  remembered  in  time  that 
such  conduct  would  be  fatal  to  her 
dignity. 

"It  is  a  lucky  chance  certainly 
that  this  girl  should  happen  to  be 
a  Viennese,"  she  remarked,  trying 
by  her  tone  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  luck  was  entirely  on 
Miss  Eiddell's  side.  "Travelling 
alone  is  so  unpleasant." 


"  Oh,  I  never  would  have  tl 
courage  to  do  that,"  said  Miss  Ei 
dell  hurriedly.  "  If  Fraulein  N( 
berg  is  not  available,  I  should  ha1 
to  look  out  for  some  one  else." 

"  Oh,  but  she  is  available, — si 
is  quite  sure  to  be  available.  Y< 
will  want  to  talk  to  her,  won't  yoi 
She  is  out  walking  with  the  gii 
just  now,  but  they  won't  be  lonj 
they  never  get  far  when  she  is  wi 
them, — the  poor  little  thing  has 
make  three  steps  to  one  of  Fannj 
or  Ida's,  I  do  believe.  Isn't  th 
the  door  going  now?  Just  st< 
here,  dear  Miss  Eiddell,  and  I 
meet  them  in  the  hall  and  sei 
Fraulein  Norberg  in  to  you;  ai 
I'll  keep  away  the  girls  for  anoth 
ten  minutes,  so  that  you  may  ha 
your  talk  undisturbed."  And  I 
fore  Miss  Riddell  had  time  to  mal 
a  reply,  Mrs  Stapleton,  whom  d 
light  had  made  nimble,  had  clo» 
the  drawing  -  room  door  behii 
her. 

A  minute  later,  Bertha  Norbei 
who  had  been  told  that  there  was 
lady  waiting  to  speak  to  her,  enter 
the  room.  She  came  in  with  a  lo< 
of  astonishment  and  alarm  upon  h 
face,  not  being  able  to  imagine  wl 
could  be  wanting  to  speak  to  her 
this  strange  Scotland.  The  wh 
had  blown  her  hair  rough,  ai 
tattered  the  feathers  on  her  lu 
As  she  stood  before  Miss  Ridde 
shivering  in  her  thin  jacket — f 
the  April  air  was  sharp — she  d 
not  immediately  recognise  this  lac 
in  the  sealskin  cloak  as  the  b 
woman  with  the  diamonds. 

"  I — I  am  thinking  of  making 
journey,"  began  Miss  Riddell  in 
sudden  access  of  shyness. 

Fraulein  Norberg  looked  at  hi 
inquiringly,  but  remained  silent, 

''I  am  thinking  of  visitii 
Vienna." 

This  time  a  slight  flush  mount( 
to  the  girl's  cheek,  but  no  ansW' 
came  yet. 

"And  as  I  hear  that  you  are 
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ennese,  I  thought  that  perhaps 

a  would  have  no  objection " 

And  then  Miss  Riddell  unfold- 
her  plans,  as  far  as  she  knew 
sm  herself.  When  she  had  done 
jaking  she  paused  for  an  answer, 
t  some  seconds  passed  before  it 
ne.  There  was  a  look  of  per- 
jxity,  and  almost  of  suspicion,  in 
9  brown  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 
"  Of  course  I  have  no  objection," 
B  said  at  last.  "I  don't  know 
lether  Mrs  Stapleton  has  told  you 
at  I  am  anxious  to  get  home, 
t  that  is  the  truth.  I  think  my- 
tf  that  it  is  foolish  to  be  home- 
ik,  but  somehow  I  cannot  help 

Miss  Riddell  went  on  to  say  that 
e  expected  to  be  ready  to  start 
fore  the  end  of  the  week,  that 
e  hoped  such  short  notice  was 
•t  inconvenient  to  Fraulein  Nor- 
irg,  and  then — as  she  heard  steps 
iproaching  across  the  hall  —  she 
istily  added  that  she  wished  to 
low  whether  the  Fraulein  con- 
iered  fifty  pounds  sufficient  com- 
msation  for  the  trouble  of  accom- 
raying  her. 

Fraulein  Norberg  made  no  an- 
rer  this  time,  and  the  brown  eyes 
jtrayed  nothing  but  an  immense 
itonishment. 

When  at  the  last  moment,  just 
i  the  clatter  of  teacups  was  heard 
itside  the  door,  Miss  Eiddell  at- 
impted  to  seal  the  bargain  with  a 
and-shake,  she  was  somewhat  taken 
back  at  the  want  of  alacrity  with 
rhich  the  girl  withdrew  the  hand 
lorn  the  depths  of  her  shabby 
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muff.  Altogether  it  was  with  some- 
what mixed  feelings  that  half  an 
hour  later  Miss  Riddell  sat  alone 
in  her  brougham.  Her  mission  had 
been  successful,  but  Fraulein  Nor- 
berg  had  puzzled  her.  Was  she 
really  making  the  girl  happy  ?  She 
had  said  that  she  was  anxious  to 
go  home,  but  she.  had  said  so  little 
altogether ;  and  why  had  she  been 
so  slow  about  shaking  hands  at  the 
end? 

While  Miss  Riddell  was  think- 
ing thus,  Fraulein  Norberg  was 
sitting  in  her  bedroom  still  with 
her  hat  on,  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table  and  her  face  buried  in  her 
muff.  It  required  a  very  excep- 
tional cause  to  rouse  her  from  her 
usual  gentle  apathy,  but  could  any- 
thing be  more  exceptional  than 
this  1  Before  the  end  of  the  week 
— to  start  home  again — back  to  the 
old  mother  who  was  wearying  after 
her — back  to  the  native  town  to 
which  she  clung  with  an  affection 
which  was  not  passionate  only  be- 
cause passion  did  not  lie  in  her 
nature !  And  not  only  this,  but 
fifty  pounds  and  no  journey  to  pay ! 
And  then  she  looked  at  her  gloves, 
and  wondered  whether  Miss  Eiddell 
had  noticed  that  awful  darn  upon 
the  right  middle  finger.  She  had 
instinctively  dreaded  that  last  mo- 
ment, and  had  kept  her  fingers 
tightly  buried  in  the  muff",  fervently 
hoping  that  there  would  be  no  shak- 
ing of  hands.  But  it  had  been  no 
use,  and  the  only  question  now  was 
whether  or  not  Miss  Riddell  had 
noticed  the  darn. 


CHAPTER   IV. PLAYFELLOWS. 


^  It  fwas  on  the  third  day  after 
>ertha's  coming  to  Kelton,  and  two 
ays  before  the  proposed  start,  that 
lias  Riddell  came  to  see  the  girl  in 
new  light.  It  was  all  the  work 
f  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  These 
tree  days  had  been  spent  by  both 


women  in  observing  each  other,  not 
exactly  suspiciously,  but  carefully  ; 
for  in  the  conduct  of  each  there 
was  something  which  the  other  was 
trying  to  account  for.  Miss  Riddell 
had  not  expected  gratitude,  but  she 
had  dreaded  it ;  and  when  it  was 
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not  forthcoming,  the  relief  she  felt 
was  unavoidably  mixed  with  some 
wonder.  Fraulein  Norberg's  de- 
meanour remained  quiet  and  some- 
what distant. 

The  third  afternoon  was  wet,  and 
towards  three  o'clock  both  Miss 
Eiddell  and  her  companion  were 
sitting  in  the  comfortable  Kelto.n 
drawing-room,  with  a  fire  roaring  in 
the  grate.  Each  had  got  her  work- 
basket  with  her.  From  the  depth 
of  hers  Miss  Eiddell  took  a  strip  of 
embroidery ;  while  Bertha,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  drew  out  a  pair  of 
stockings  and  set  to  darning  them. 
It  was  this  pair  of  stockings  which 
led  to  the  explanation.  When 
Miss  Eiddell  first  caught  sight  of 
her  guest's  occupation,  she  stared 
incredulously. 

"  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  do 
that  yourself? "  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  was  almost  awestruck. 

"I  always  do  it  myself:  I  have 
got  nobody  to  do  it  for  me." 

"  Oh,  but  Wilson  will  do  it  for 
you.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to 
bother  with  those  things, — it  must 
be  so  dreadfully  tiresome." 

When  Wilson  had  been  sent  for, 
and  the  stockings  handed  over, 
Miss  Eiddell  took  a  sudden  fright. 
Something  in  Fraulein  Norberg's 
face  made  her  fancy  that  she  was 
going  to  be  thanked.  She  began 
to  speak  hastily. 

"Wilson  has  got  so  little  to  do 
that  it  is  a  perfect  charity  to  give 
her  a  piece  of  work  now  and  then. 
I  shall  be  quite  grateful  to  you  if 
you  can  let  her  have  some  more 
mending.  You  see,  all  those  people 
degenerate  when  they  are  not  occu- 
pied continually." 

Fraulein  Norberg  neither  assented 
nor  denied,  and  did  not  take  her 
eyes  from  the  face  of  her  hostess. 

"Wilson  herself  is  an  excellent 
creature,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
will  prove  invaluable  to  us — to  me, 
I  mean — on  the  journey ;  but  still 
even  she " 
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"Why  do  you  talk  like  that?" 
interrupted  the  girl,  speaking  in  a 
voice  which  Miss  Eiddell  had  not 
yet  heard,  while  the  tears  started 
suddenly  to  her  eyes.  "  I  know 
quite  well  that  it  is  not  true.  I 
know  that  you  are  going  to  Vienna 
on  my  account,  not  on  your  own. 
I  suspected  it  from  the  beginning ; 
only  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
anybody  in  the  world  could  be  so 
good — just  for  the  sake  of  being 
good,  with  nothing  to  gain  by  it." 

In  face  of  this  sudden  attack 
Miss  Eiddell  sat  for  a  full  minute 
speechless.  This  meant  that  she 
was  discovered.  The  little  Austrian 
had  seen  through  all  those  wily 
stratagems  on  which  she  had  for 
three  days  been  secretly  priding 
herself. 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  mistaken,"  she 
began  eagerly,  when  she  had  col- 
lected her  thoughts.  "I  have  a 
very  particular  object  in  going 
abroad.  I  should  be  going  in  any 
case,  even  if  you  were  not  in  the 
question  at  all.  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  should,"  she  added,  thankful 
to  be  speaking  the  truth. 

"  Would  you  be  going  to  Vienna 
if  I  was  not  in  the  question  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not  exactly  to  Vienna, 
but  very  likely  to  Austria,  and — 
well,  I  don't  deny  that  when  I 
heard  of  you  it  put  the  idea  of 
Vienna  into  my  head ;  and  since  it 
happened  to  fit  into  my  plans >: 

Bertha  got  up  from  her  chair, 
came  over  to  where  Miss  Eiddell 
was  sitting,  and  snatching  up  her 
two  hands,  one  after  the  other, 
pressed  a  hasty  little  kiss  upon 
each,  and  then,  before  reseating 
herself,  spent  several  minutes  with 
her  back  turned,  busied  with  pick- 
ing up  her  work-bag,  which  had 
slipped  to  the  floor. 

When  Miss  Eiddell  spoke  again, 
she  felt  that  something  was  altered. 
She  had  never  before  had  a  con- 
fidant ;  but  now,  before  she  quite 
knew  what  she  was  doing,  she 
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found  herself  speaking  more  openly 
to  this  stranger  than  she  had  ever 
spoken  to  any  of  her  acquaintances. 
Presently  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  noticed  each  other  at  the 
dance. 

"Why  do  you  say  that  you 
noticed  me  1 "  asked  Miss  Eiddell, 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness.  "  Would 
it  not  he  more  truthful  to  say  that 
you  noticed  my  diamonds  ?  Oh,  if 
you  knew  how  near  I  am  to  hating 
those  diamonds  !  If  I  put  them 
on,  I  am  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  room ;  if  I  don't  put 
them  on,  it  is  considered  almost 
as  an  insult  to  the  county.  Frau- 
lein  Norberg,  you  must  believe  me, 
these  things  are  not  easy  to  bear." 

Fraulein  Norberg  smiled  a  quaint 
little  smile.  "  Do  you  not  think 
you  would  find  it  harder  to  bear  if 
you  had  to  take  the  trimming  off 
your  last  year's  summer  hat,  as  I 
had  to  do  with  that  spray  of  dog- 
roses  for  my  ball  dress?" 

Miss  Eiddell  did  not  hear  or 
would  not  hear;  a  positive  thirst 
for  sympathy  had  come  over  her. 
"  I  know  very  well  that  I  have  not 
got  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
sensitive  plant.  A  plain  woman 
should  have  a  thick  skin — that  is 
my  misfortune,  and  not  my  fault. 
I  hope,  too,  that  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful to  Providence;  but  it  is  just 
because  it  has  given  me  so  much, 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  it 
all  now  and  then." 

"But  what  is  it  you  want  to 
escape  from?"  asked  Bertha,  her 
eyes  widening  in  genuine  astonish- 
ment. "  Surely  not  from  your  com- 
fortable house,  and  your  well-trained 
servants,  and  your  well-cooked  din- 
ners 1 " 

Miss  Riddell  barely  suppressed  a 
movement  of  impatience.  Fraulein 
Xorberg  was  evidently  not  stupid. 
How  then  did  it  come  that  just  on 
this  one  subject  she  should  be  so 
strangely  obtuse? 

"I   want  to  find  out  what  my 


value  is  without  my  money.  What 
I  mean  is  this  :  when  an  attractive 
woman  observes  that  any  person  is 
approaching  her,  she  asks  herself, 
What  does  he  or  she  see  in  me? 
But  when  a  woman  in  my  position 
and  with  my  looks  observes  the 
same  thing,  the  only  question  to 
ask  is,  What  does  he  or  she  want  of 
me  ?  Sometimes  it  is  a  loan,  some- 
times an  invitation,  sometimes  a 
boy  whose  career  I  am  to  assist,  or 
a  girl  whose  marriage  I  am  to  facili- 
tate ;  but  it  is  never,  never  myself." 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and 
then  oil  some  impulse  added,  "I 
am  so  certain  of  this  that  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
marry." 

"I  see,"  said  Bertha.  "At  the 
ball  I  heard  some  ladies  say  that  you 
had  got  ideas.  Now  I  am,  beginning 
to  understand." 

"I  have  only  got  one  idea.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  one  should 
want  to  marry  me  for  anything 
except  my  money ;  and  as  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  tolerated  as  an 
appendage  to  my  money,  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  remain  single." 

"  I  think  I  could  bear  the  tolera- 
tion quite  well,"  said  Bertha,  in  a 
perfectly  matter-of-fact  tone,  "if 
only  I  had  the  money." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Fraulein 
Uorberg — please  say  that  you  don't 
mean  that  seriously  ! " 

"  But  I  do  mean  it,"  said  Bertha, 
smiling  at  the  horrified  look  on 
Miss  Kiddell's  face.  "Do  you 
know  that  you  are  the  first  person 
I  have  heard  speak  contemptuously 
of  money  whom  I  don't  take  to  be 
a  hypocrite,  and  that  is  only  be- 
cause you  have  always  had  too 
much  of  it  and  don't  know  its 
value." 

That  evening  Miss  Eiddell  re- 
flected much  upon  her  new  friend. 
Was  Fraulein  Norberg  stupid,  or 
was  she  mercenary?  That  seemed 
the  point  to  decide.  How,  then, 
did  it  come  that,  in  spite  of  this 
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unpleasant  alternative,  she  should 
yet  feel  attracted  by  the  girl  ?  The 
solution  of  the  seeming  riddle  was, 
in  truth,  staring  her  in  the  face; 
but  to  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who 
was  not  able  to  realise  what  want 
in  any  shape  meant,  it  must  needs 
remain  un  discoverable. 

The  day  after  the  talk  in  the 
drawing-room  was  the  eve  of  de- 
parture. Expectation  had  pleas- 
antly excited  both  women,  and  had 
made  Bertha  almost  talkative.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  day,  Miss 
Eiddell  had  heard  so  much  about 
the  delights  of  the  Prater  and  the 
Ringstrasse  and  the  Graben,  that 
her  Viennese  trip  began  to  appear 
to  her  no  longer  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  but  as  an  end  in  itself. 

"  And  you  are  going  away  with- 
out saying  good-bye  to  any  of  your 
friends  ?  "  asked  Bertha,  while  they 
were  sitting  once  more  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, this  time  in  expectation 
of  tea.  All  the  preparations  were 
complete,  and  even  the  work-bags 
packed  up. 

"Of  course.  I  should  like  best 
to  disappear  without  my  friends 
knowing  where  I  am." 

"  Won't  they  think  it  strange 
of  you?" 

Miss  Eiddell  looked  slightly 
troubled. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  she  said, 
undecidedly,  and  then  walked  to 
the  window  and  gave  a  look  at  the 
weather.  It  was  a  thing  she  had 
done  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  though  there  was  noth- 
ing to  see  but  a  low-hanging  and 
uniform  grey  sky.  She  had  also — 
but  of  this  Bertha  was  not  aware — 
ordered  the  carriage  after  luncheon, 
and  countermanded  it  ten  minutes 
later. 

Nothing  more  was  said  now  on 
the  subject  of  taking  leave  of  one's 
friends,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tea-things  had  been  cleared  away 
that  Miss  Kiddell  abruptly  ob- 
served— 
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"  I  do  believe  it  is  not  going  to 
rain  after  all.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  too  late  to  drive  to  Millbank  1 " 

"  But  it  will  be  getting  dark 
directly,"  said  Bertha  in  astonish- 
ment. "  What  do  you  want  to  do 
there  1 " 

"To  say  good-bye  to  old  Mr 
Burton.  When  you  said  just  now 
that  my  friends  might  think  it 
strange  of  me  to  go  off  in  this 
fashion,  I  believe  you  were  right 
about  some  of  them  at  least,  Poor 
Mr  Burton  is  sure  to  take  it  amiss. 
He  has  been  paralysed  for  five  years 
past,  and  cannot  move  out  of  the 
house.  He  is  beginning  to  get 
rather  childish  too,  poor  wretch  ! 
I  go  to  see  him  very  often.  You 
will  come  with  me  now,  will  you 
not?" 

The  carriage  was  again  ordered, 
and  in  ten  minutes'  time  Miss  Eid- 
dell  and  her  companion  were  on 
their  way  to  Millbank. 

"  Who  lives  with  this  old  gentle- 
man whom  we  are  going  to  see?" 
asked  Bertha,  by  way  of  passing 
the  time. 

"  Nobody  but  a  nurse." 

"Has  he  got  no  relations?" 

"  One  son  ;  but  he  is  rarely  at 
home  nowadays." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he 
leaves  his  poor,  paralysed  father 
all  alone?" 

"  He  cannot  do  otherwise,"  said 
Miss  Eiddell,  with  apparently  un- 
called-for vehemence.  "It  is  for 
his  father  that  he  is  working,  and 
he  cannot  work  at  home.  The 
Burtons  were  never  well  off,  and 
old  Mr  Burton's  illness  was  their 
crowning  misfortune.  Andrew — 
the  son,  I  mean — was  in  the  army 
first ;  but  after  his  father  had  had 
his  first  stroke,  he  had  to  take  to 
something  more  remunerative,  and 
went  into  an  architect's  office.  He 
has  done  his  studies  now,  I  be- 
lieve, and  will  soon  be  setting  up 
for  himself.  But  even  if  he  gets 
work,  it  will  be  several  years,  I 
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suppose,  before  he  has  made  a 
home  that  -will  be  comfortable 
enough  for  his  father.  His  one 
wish  is  to  have  his  father  with 
him." 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  have  a  fine 
day  for  our  arrival  in  Vienna  1 "  said 
Bertha ;  and  from  that  moment 
Vienna  formed  the  only  subject  of 
conversation. 

"I  always  thought  she  was 
pretty,"  said  Miss  Riddell  to  her- 
self, as  she  noted  the  bright  flush 
on  the  usually  pale  cheek,  and  the 
light  of  animation  in  the  brown 
eyes,  that  had  a  way  of  looking  so 
tired.  "  But  it  is  evident  that  she 
needs  happiness  to  show  her  off 
to  advantage.  I  wonder  what  it 
must  feel  like  to  have  a  face  like 
that?" 

Millbank  was  a  long  grey  house, 
standing  in  a  beech  wood  copse. 
This  copse  was  all  that  remained 
of  a  park  which  had  once  been  fine, 
but  which  had  passed,  piece  by 
piece,  into  strange  hands,  and  been 
gradually  cleared.  The  twenty  or 
thirty  trees  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house  stood  now  like 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
expanse  of  ploughed  land. 

"  I  remember  when  there  used  to 
be  trees  enough  for  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  this  very  potato-field," 
remarked  Miss  Riddell,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  gate. 

"And  with  whom  did  you  play 
hide-and-seek  ? " 

"With  Andrew, — Mr  Burton's 
son,  I  mean." 

"So  then  he  is  an  old  play- 
fellow, is  he1?" 

Miss  Riddell  had  probably  not 
heard  the  question,  as  just  then  the 
carriage  crunched  on  to  the  rather 
rough  gravel. 

The  room  into  which  the  visitors 
were  ushered  was  sparely  furnished 
•with  old-fashioned  furniture.  Some 
minutes  passed  before  a  nervous 
cough  was  heard  outside  the  door, 


and  a  chair  was  wheeled  in,  in 
which  sat  huddled  up  what  appeared 
to  Bertha  a  bundle  of  grey  clothes. 
Before  the  chair  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  room  something  like 
a  galvanic  shock  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  grey  bundle ;  but  it 
was  not  until  a  pair  of  transparent 
white  hands  were  stretched  out 
that  she  recognised  a  little  old  man, 
wasted  almost  to  the  bone,  and 
with  a  shrunken,  smooth  -  shaven 
face,  which  lighted  up  suddenly  as 
the  quick-moving  light-blue  eyes 
fell  on  Miss  Riddell. 

"At  last,  Georgie!"  and  the 
grey  bundle  began  to  wriggle  among 
the  pillows.  "  I  knew  you  would 
come." 

"  But  I  have  no  time  to  stop.  It 
is  only  to  say  good-bye." 

"Does  that  mean  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  us  ? "  and  the  little 
old  face  took  a  look  of  panic  almost 
comical  to  behold. 

Miss  Riddell  explained  her  im- 
pending journey,  speaking  as  slowly 
and  using  words  as  simple  as  though 
her  listener  were  a  child.  When 
she  had  done  speaking,  Mr  Burton 
sat  staring  at  her  with  his  restless 
blue  eyes,  that  moved  so  quickly 
and  were  yet  so  meaningless. 

"  Vienna,"  he  said  at  last;  "  that's 
in  Austria,  very  far  away.  Who 
was  it  who  was  mentioning  Vienna 
just  the  other  day  ?  I  know  I've 
heard  it  spoken  of.  But  my 
pillows,"  he  went  on  in  a  more 
querulous  tone, — "whoever  is  to 
settle  my  pillows  if  you  are  in 
Vienna  ?  You're  the  only  one  who 
understands  how  to  give  them  the 
right  shape.  There!  I  told  Mrs 
White  that  they  wouldn't  hold 
that  way  for  five  minutes,  and  they 
haven't  held  for  two." 

Miss  Riddell  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  having  smoothed  the  old  man's 
pillows  and  re  -  settled  the  plaid 
in  which  his  helpless  legs  were 
wrapped,  went  back  to  her  place. 
He  had  been  sitting  for  some 
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minutes  in  silence,  playing  absent- 
ly with  the  fringes  of  the  plaid, 
when,  raising  his  head  with  a  jerk, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fraulein 
Norherg. 

"You  may  think  it  an  easy  matter 
that  settling  of  pillows,  but  it  isn't 
one  pair  of  hands  in  fifty  that  has 
the  knack.  Too  hard  or  too  soft — 
there's  simply  no  escape — I  am  sit- 
ting on  bumps  or  in  hollows.  It's 
only  when  Georgie  settles  them  that 
they  seem  to  be  stuffed  with  some- 
thing else.  Ah,  you  don't  know 
Georgie  yet !  Never  leave  her,  now 
that  you  have  found  her ;  it  would 
be  like  treading  your  happiness 
under  foot.  People  say  she  is 
plain.  I  say  she  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  angel  in  heaven.  I  said 
so  since  the  time  when  Andrew 
gave  her  riding  -  lessons  upon  his 
black  pony.  Ask  him  if  I  didn't." 

All  at  once  he  stopped  playing 
with  the  fringes  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  as  though  struck 
with  a  new  idea. 

"Whatever  will  Andrew  say 
when  he  hears  you  are  going  so 
far  away?  I  told  you,  did  I  not, 
that  Andrew  is  home  for  a  fort- 
night 1 " 

"  Andrew  at  home  ! "  repeated 
Miss  Eiddell,  standing  up  abruptly 
from  the  chair  on  which  she  had 
only  just  again  taken  her  place. 
"  Why  did  you  say  nothing  ? 
When  did  he  come?  How  long 
is  he  going  to  stay?" 

She  was  seated  again  before  she 
had  done  asking  the  questions,  hav- 
ing recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
the  surprise. 

"  Yes,  for  a  fortnight ;  I  thought 
I  had  told  you.  He  came  a  day  or 
two  ago — I  don't  exactly  remember 
how  many.  What  a  pity  he  had 
business  in  Brinkley  this  afternoon  ! 
You  might  at  least  have  said  good- 
bye to  him." 

Miss  Riddell  made  no  reply,  but 
she  apparently  forgot  to  finish  but- 
toning her  gloves,  which  she  had 


pulled  off  while  settling  the  pillows. 
For  full  half  an  hour  longer  she  sat 
dropping  occasional  replies  to  the 
old  man's  excitable  chatter,  and 
with  a  look  of  strain  upon  her  face 
which,  had  not  the  room  been 
gradually  darkening,  would  have 
betrayed  to  Bertha  that  some  other 
sound  was  being  listened  for. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  lamp 
Miss  Eiddell  rose.  Bertha  was 
standing  a  few  paces  back,  waiting 
her  turn  to  say  good-bye,  and  Mr 
Burton  had  already  dropped  the 
elder  woman's  hand,  when  all  at 
once  he  snatched  at  it  again,  and 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  peered 
up  intently  into  her  face.  His  own 
face  was  no  longer  that  of  a  childish 
cripple,  but  of  a  man  with  some 
object  in  view.  His  helpless  body 
had  paused  in  its  wriggling,  and 
the  empty  liveliness  of  his  light- 
blue  eyes,  which  had  been  so  pain- 
ful to  behold,  was  turned  to  a  look 
of  unmistakable  earnest.  Though 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  it  seemed 
to  Bertha  quite  clear  that  some 
question  was  being  asked ;  and  when 
Miss  Eiddell,  hastily  pulling  her 
hand  from  that  of  Mr  Burton, 
turned  away  in  silence,  it  almost 
seemed  to  Bertha  as  though  the 
question  had  been  answered. 

Down-stairs,  in  the  square,  low- 
ceilinged  hall,  the  lamp  had  also 
been  lit.  Miss  Eiddell  with  nerv- 
ous haste,  and  a  look  of  annoyance 
on  her  face,  had  barely  traversed 
half  the  space  when  the  door 
opposite  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
tall,  powerfully-built  man,  with  a 
greatcoat  hanging  loose  round  his 
shoulders,  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old. 

Unmixed  pleasure  was  the  only 
expression  discernible  on  the  face 
of  either  of  the  old  playfellows  in 
the  first  minute ;  but  only  in  the 
first  minute.  In  the  second  already 
she  threw  a  panic-stricken  glance 
towards  the  door,  as  though  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  escape,  and  he 
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had  settled  his  features  back  into  a 
more  strictly  conventional  look  of 
civil  indifference.  Both  had  recog- 
nised with  a  shock  that  it  would 
never  do  to  be  so  natural. 

Andrew  Burton  was  what  people 
call  a  fine  man  (which  generally 
means  a  big  one),  and,  except  for 
rather  too  square  a  jaw,  would  have 
had  some  claim  to  be  called  hand- 
some. He  was  about  twice  as  big 
as  his  diminutive  parent,  and, 
thanks  to  his  military  carriage,  did 
not  lose  an  inch  of  his  height.  A 
reddish  -  brown  moustache  shaded 
his  upper  lip,  and  his  eyes  were  of 
the  same  light  blue  as  those  of  the 
old  man  up-stairs;  but,  unlike  those, 
their  glance  was  steady  and  settled. 
It  was  a  glance  which  knew  very 
well  what  it  wanted,  and  meant  to 
get  it  too. 

"  I  have  only  come  to  say  good- 
bye," Miss  Eiddell  began  rather 
breathlessly,  before  Andrew  Burton 
had  time  to  speak.  "  I  hear  you 
are  home  for  a  fortnight.  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  pleasant  time.  I 
am  starting  to-morrow.  It  was  only 
just  to  say  good-bye,  you  know." 

Something  of  the  same  look  of 
i    consternation  that  the  news  of  her 
departure  had  called  up  on  the  face 
of  his  father,  now  shot  across  An- 
|    drew's  features,  but  it  was  gone  in 
I    a  second.     He  appeared  to  strangle 
1    some  possibly  not  over-pious  excla- 
mation before  he  spoke. 

"  Going  away  ?  I  had  no  idea  of 
that.  Where  to  1  London  1  " 

"  No  ;  to  a  place  you  will  never 
guess — to  Vienna.     Yes,  that  is  my 
I    cloak.     Thanks." 

Mr  Burton  stopped  short  in  the 
act  of  helping  Miss  Eiddell  into  her 
wraps. 

"Vienna?"  he  repeated,  with  a 
trace  of  excitement  in  his  voice. 
"  Did  you  say  Vienna  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  did.  And,  by-the- 
by,  this  is  Fraulein  Norberg,  the 
lady  who  is  accompanying  me,  and 
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who,  by  her  glowing  descriptions, 
has  raised  my  expectations  of  the 
Wiener  Stadt  positively  to  fever 
heat." 

Bertha  laughed.  She  was  too 
much  elated  to-day  to  think  of 
yielding  to  shyness.  As  she  stood 
there  in  the  full  lamplight,  with 
delicately  flushed  cheeks  and  softly 
beaming  eyes,  Miss  Eiddell  dis- 
covered over  again,  almost  with  a 
shock  of  surprise,  that  the  little 
foreigner  was  distinctly  pretty.  For 
some  reason  which  she  could  not 
now  stop  to  analyse,  this  second  dis- 
covery in  the  entrance-hall  of  Mill- 
bank  was  not  quite  so  uncondition- 
ally pleasant  as  the  first  discovery 
in  the  carriage  had  been.  What, 
oh  what  must  it  feel  like  to  have  a 
face  like  that ! 

"What  are  your  plans?"  she 
asked  a  little  uneasily,  after  having 
stood  by  for  about  a  couple  of 
minutes,  listening  to  conventionali- 
ties about  travelling  in  general 
being  exchanged,  and  still  with  her 
eyes  on  Bertha.  "I  hope  you  are 
getting  on  well  ? " 

She  had  scarcely  pronounced  the 
words  when  it  struck  her  that  the 
question  sounded  patronising,  which 
caused  her  to  grow  scarlet  up  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair.  Andrew's  calm 
and  measured  words  seemed  to  reach 
her  through  a  mist. 

"  Thanks ;  up  to  this  point  I  have 
got  on  famously.  My  immediate 
plans  are  still  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, but  the  lot  must  be  cast  this 
week.  Have  I  settled  the  rug  as 
it  ought  to  be,  Miss  Eiddell  ?  I  am 
not  a  very  good  hand  at  these  things, 
you  know." 

The  rugs  had  been  resettled,  and 
the  carriage  was  on  the  point  of 
moving  off  when  Mr  Burton,  unex- 
pectedly putting  his  head  in  once 
more  by  the  open  window,  turned 
to  Fraulein  Norberg  with  the  appa- 
rently senseless  question — 

"Did  you  say  that  Vienna  was 
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your  home  1  Vienna,  the  capital  of 
Austria?  Are  you  quite  sure  there 
is  no  mistake  about  it  ? " 

Bertha's  answer  was  lost  in  the 
rumble  of  the  wheels,  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  that  evening 
she  referred  laughingly  to  the  start 
she  had  got  when  "  that  big  Mr 
Burton  "  had  put  his  head  in  at  the 
window  to  ask  that  funny  question 
about  Vienna. 

During  the  whole  of  the  home- 
ward drive  it  was  Bertha  alone  who 
talked.  Miss  Riddell  sat  and  looked 
at  the  landscape  and  listened  to  the 
scraps  of  description,  and  wondered 
how  it  was  that  they  sounded  so 
much  less  alluring  than  they  had 
done  an  hour  ago. 

That  evening,  when  she  was  alone 
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in  her  room  and  in  the  act  of  cross- 
ing to  her  dressing-table,  a  question 
presented  itself  to  her  mind  so 
sharply  and  vividly  that  she  stood 
still,  as  people  do  to  listen  to  an 
unexpected  sound.  All  at  once  she 
had  realised  that  nothing  but  her 
own  will  bound  her  to  the  Viennese 
journey,  and  for  one  moment  the 
heaviness  which  she  had  carried 
about  with  her  all  evening  was 
lifted.  In  the  next  already  she  had 
resolutely  shaken  her  head  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  toilet-table.  She 
was  too  truthful  to  conceal  from  her- 
self that  the  charm  of  the  project 
was  gone  and  not  to  be  revived, 
but  its  empty  shell  must  be  held 
upright,  since  this  was  the  only 
means  by  which  to  keep  her  secret. 


CHAPTER   V. — HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


On  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
thoughts  of  both  Georgina  Eiddell 
and  Andrew  Burton  were  busy  with 
the  past,  and  in  particular  with  one 
day  in  the  far  past  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  events.  That  day  had 
been  the  beginning  of  everything. 
He  had  been  fourteen  at  the  time 
and  Georgina  eight.  It  was  holi- 
day time,  and  the  eve  of  his  return 
to  school.  Hide-and-seek  had  been 
the  game  most  in  favour  lately,  and 
the  two  had  been  diligently  baffling 
each  other's  ingenuity  all  afternoon 
upon  that  same  potato-field  which 
Miss  Riddell  had  pointed  out  to 
Bertha  —  then  not  a  potato-field, 
but  a  closely-wooded  park.  Female 
cunning  had  persistently  proved  it- 
self very  much  more  than  a  match 
for  masculine  clumsiness.  Andrew 
not  only  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  too  big  to  find 
many  suitable  hiding-places,  but  he 
never  seemed  to  have  on  the  sub- 
ject any  of  those  inspirations  which 
visited  Georgina  so  profusely.  It 
was  drawing  towards  evening,  and 


after  having  been  behind  every 
hedge  and  inside  every  hollow  tree- 
trunk  within  the  park,  Georgie  had 
hit  upon  the  masterly  idea  of  bury- 
ing herself  under  a  heap  of  brush- 
wood which  lay  there  ready  for 
removal.  The  only  mistake  about 
the  idea  was  that  it  proved  to  be 
too  masterly,  as  Georgie  concluded, 
after  having  sat  for  over  twenty 
minutes  in  a  painfully  cramped 
position  and  still  undiscovered.  As 
the  last  sunbeam  slipped  from  the 
beech-stem  opposite,  physical  weari- 
ness triumphed  over  the  spirit  of 
the  game.  She  summoned  her 
comrade  with  a  call.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  she  crept  out  on  all  fours 
from  between  the  dry  branches, 
Andrew  was  advancing  slowly  un- 
der the  trees. 

"  Wasn't  that  an  idea  ? "  she 
laughed,  triumphantly.  "  I  don't 
believe  you  would  ever  have  found 
me!" 

But  Andrew  neither  responded 
to  the  laugh  nor  made  any  imme- 
diate answer,  and  only  continued 
to  advance  slowly  towards  her. 
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"  Has  anything  happened,  An- 
drew?" she  asked  in  sudden  alarm, 
at  the  moment  that  she  gained  a 
clear  view  of  his  face. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  after 
he  had  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and 
gazing  at  her  with  a  quite  new 
intensity.  "  I  should  never  have 
found  you  if  you  had  not  come  out. 
Georgie,  you  must  promise  never  to 
do  that  again." 

"Never  do  what?  Why  are  you 
looking  so  serious  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  am  look- 
ing like,  hut  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
was  thinking  of.  It  was  only  just 
now,  as  I  came  along  between  the 
tree  -  trunks,  that  the  question 
occurred  to  me  what  the  world 
would  he  like  if  I  was  never  to 
find  you  again." 

"But,  Andrew,"  she  murmured, 
while  a  hitherto  unknown  feeling 
of  consternation  began  to  take  pos- 
session of  her,  "  surely  that  is  im- 
possible ? " 

"  In  one  sense,  yes.  You  cannot 
really  disappear,  because  we  are  not 
living  in  a  fairy  tale ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  bad 
if  we  had  to  live  far  away  from 
each  other,  and  only  meet  at  long 
intervals." 

"  But  must  that  be  1 " 

"  The  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to 
marry.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
only  married  people  who  are  always 
together,  and  even  those  seem 
rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  each  other 
occasionally." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  Georgie, 
with  a  huge  sigh  of  relief.  "  Then 
nothing  can  be  simpler.  We  have 
only  got  to  marry  as  soon  as  we 
are  grown  up.  How  long  shall 
we  have  to  wait,  Andrew?" 

"  Well,  I  fancy  that  eighteen  is 
the  right  age  for  girls  to  marry, 
which  would  make  me  twenty-four ; 
and  in  the  meantime  you  mustn't 
forget  that  we  are  engaged." 

It  was  agreed  that  for  the  present 
the  matter  should  be  kept  a  secret. 


"  Except  from  my  father, 
Georgie,"  Andrew  pleaded.  "It 
will  make  him  so  happy.  I  do 
believe  he  is  almost  as  fond  of  you 
as  I  am." 

Georgie  agreed  all  the  more 
readily  as,  on  her  own  side,  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  felt  bound 
to  go  with  her  secret.  The  elderly 
aunt,  under  whose  care  the  orphan 
heiress  had  been  placed,  was  kind, 
but  not  given  to  much  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  her  ward.  She  agreed 
quite  as  readily  when  Andrew  said, 
"And  now  you  must  let  me  kiss 
you  before  we  part.  I  believe  that 
is  what  engaged  people  always  do." 

It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first 
time  he  had  kissed  her,  either  in 
nursery  or  schoolroom  days,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  last,  for,  curi- 
ously enough,  that  compact  made 
under  the  beech-trees  had  proved 
itself  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
estrangement.  Standing  there  in 
the  sunset  light,  and  with  yellow 
leaves  floating  silently  earthwards 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  it  had 
seemed  to  them,  in  the  innocence 
of  their  hearts,  so  simple  a  matter 
to  settle  the  shape  of  the  future, — 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  matter  really 
was  as  simple  as  it  looked;  but 
neither  he  nor  she  had  yet  reached 
that  age  of  reason  at  which  it  is 
recognised  that,  in  order  to  come 
up  to  our  modern  standard  of 
civilisation,  difficulties  when  non- 
existent have  got  to  be  created. 

When  next  they  met  again, 
which,  owing  to  Georgina's  aunt 
having  taken  her  to  Paris  for  the 
completion  of  her  education,  was 
not  until  three  years  had  passed, 
the  matter  no  longer  looked  quite 
so  simple  as  it  had  done  at  first, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  innocence  of 
their  hearts  being  no  longer  quite 
so  perfect.  The  girl  had  begun  to 
discover  that  she  was  plain,  while 
the  boy  had  begun  to  realise  that 
she  was  rich  and  he  was  poor. 
Furtively  they  watched  each  other, 
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each  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
other  considered  himself  bound  by 
that  compact  under  the  beech-trees. 

When,  after  another  pause  of  two 
years,  they  met  again,  the  vague 
shadow  which  had  fallen  between 
them  proved  itself  to  have  grown 
apace.  "  It  is  quite  evident  that  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  a 
plain  wife,"  said  the  girl  to  herself. 

"It's  as  clear  as  possible  that  I 
am  considered  much  too  insignifi- 
cant a  husband  for  Miss  Riddell  of 
Kelton,"  said  the  boy  ;  and  again 
their  ways  parted  without  a  word 
of  explanation  between  them. 

It  was  not  until  her  eighteenth 
birthday  had  come  and  gone  that 
Georgina  gave  up  hoping.  She  had 
not  been  able  to  forget  how  Andrew 
had  said  that  eighteen  was  the  right 
age  for  a  girl  to  marry.  July  9th 
had  been  cloudless,  but  she  had 
spent  the  whole  of  it  between  the 
walls  of  the  drawing-room,  for  fear 
of  missing  either  a  letter  or  a  visit, 
walking  with  beating  heart  from 
one  window  to  the  other.  When 
evening  had  come,  bringing  no  sign 
from  Andrew,  Georgina's  courage 
gave  way.  She  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  Andrew  wanted  a  beauti- 
ful wife ;  well,  he  should  have  his 
wish.  She  loved  him  too  well  to  be 
a  stone  in  his  path.  He  must  know 
that  he  was  free, — if,  indeed,  he 
considered  himself  bound, — and  in 
order  to  show  him  that  he  was  free, 
ehe  began  in  her  intercourse  with 
him  to  cultivate  a  chilliness  of 
manner  which  could  not  fail  to 
arrest  his  attention. 

"  She  needn't  take  all  that  trouble 
to  show  me  that  I  am  not  wanted," 
said  Andrew  to  himself.  "  I  might 
have  guessed  that  it  would  come  to 
this.  What  a  duffer  I  was,  to  be 
sure,  that  evening  in  the  beech- 
wood  ! " 

And  immediately  Miss  Riddell 
found  her  own  chilliness  of  demean- 
our outdone  by  that  of  her  former 
playmate. 


"  He  evidently  thinks  that  I  want 
to  obtrude  myself  on  his  notice," 
was  her  reflection.  "Why  didn't 
I  foresee  this  long  ago  ?  How 
terribly  foolish  I  must  have  been 
once  upon  a  time  ! " 

And  to  neither  of  them  did  it 
ever  so  much  as  occur  that  it  was 
not  the  artless  children  who  had 
been  foolish,  but  rather  the  over- 
sensitive woman  and  the  stiff-necked 
man  who  were  ruining  each  other's 
lives  by  their  folly. 

Not  the  least  strange  part  of  the 
matter  was  that  all  the  time  she  felt 
secretly  proud  of  her  recreant  lover. 
Whenever  she  had,  either  in  spoken 
or  written  words,  refused  some  new 
offer  of  marriage,  the  thought  would 
infallibly   follow :    "  I  shall   never 
say  these  words  to  him.    He  knows 
— he  must  know — that  I  belong  to 
him  with  soul  and  body,  and  yet  he 
is  too  honest  to  sell  himself  as  these 
others  would  do.     He  cannot  love    i 
me,  but  neither  can  he  pretend  that    , 
he  does.     He  is  what  I  always  took    i 
him  to  be,"  and  her  heart  would    j 
swell  with  a  triumph  that  was  as 
much  pain  as  pleasure. 

The  time  when  she  suffered  most 
acutely  was  the  period  during  which    '< 
she  had  been  forced  to  look  on  at 
the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Burtons' 
fortunes.     If  the  betrothal  in  the   j 
beechwood  had  proved  itself  to  be 
binding,   how  different  everything 
would  have  been  ! 

This  thought  was  not  in  Geor- 
gina's mind  alone,  as  was  proved  by 
a  few  words  that  passed  at  this  time 
between  Andrew  and  his  father. 
The  son,  then  serving  in  a  regiment 
quartered  in  the  south  of  England, 
had  been  summoned  home  to  his 
father's  sick-bed.  For  some  days 
it  had  seemed  as  though  it  were  to 
be  his  death-bed  :  a  first  stroke  of 
paralysis,  brought  on  to  some  ex- 
tent by  pecuniary  anxieties,  had 
put  his  life  in  danger.  But  the 
crisis  passed,  and  there  came  an 
evening  on  which  Andrew  sat  by 
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the  side  of  his  partially  convalescent 
father,  who  lay  propped  up  with 
pillows.  The  old  man  had  been  for 
some  minutes  anxiously  studying 
his  son's  face  when  he  spoke. 

"Andrew,  things  can't  go  on  as 
they  are  going." 

Andrew  returned  his  gaze  with- 
out replying. 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  something 
must  he  done." 

Andrew's  steady  blue  eyes  never 
left  his  father's  face ;  he  was  evi- 
dently waiting  for  more. 

"Tell  me," — and  the  invalid  be- 
gan to  fidget  among  his  pillows, — 
"when  is  the  matter  to  be  settled 
between  you  and  Georgina?" 

"  Which  matter] "  asked  Andrew, 
with  a  studious  calmness  which  his 
father  knew  and  did  not  much 
care  to  encounter,  and  immediately 
his  jaw  assumed  a  squareness  which 
boded  little  good.  This  also  the 
father  knew :  he  shut  his  eyes  in 
order  not  to  see  his  son's  face  while 
he  rapidly  uttered  the  words — 

"  Why,  the  matter  of  your  mar- 
riage, of  course.  I  have  always 
understood  you  two  to  be  tacitly 
engaged,  and  only  to  have  postponed 
the  marriage  by  common  consent." 

"  What  on  earth  can  have  given 
I  you  such  a  ridiculous  idea?"  said 
Andrew,  pushing  back  his  chair  and 
i  rising  abruptly  to  his  feet.  "  Miss 
Riddell  and  I  are  not  in  any  way 
bound  to  each  other, — I  thought 
that  was  patent  to  everybody. 
Please  oblige  me  by  never  men- 
tioning the  subject  again."  With 
which  words  he  left  the  room, 
leaving  the  old  man  shaking  with 
agitation,  and  staring  with  a  scared 
expression  at  the  door  through 
which  his  son  had  vanished. 

He  was  still  staring  at  the  door 
when,  some  five  minutes  later,  it 
opened  again,  and  Andrew  returned 
and  came  straight  to  his  bedside. 

I  was  rough  with  you  now, 
father,"  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice, 
though  his  face  still  bore  the  traces 


of  that  dogged  look.  "  Forgive  me. 
But  please  understand  that  I  shall 
never  marry  any  woman  in  order 
to  patch  up  our  fortunes  ;  there  are 
other  ways  of  doing  that  Miss 
Riddell  is  a  perfectly  free  woman, 
and  can  marry  whom  she  will, — do 
you  understand  1  A  perfectly  free 
woman.  Let  this  be  the  last  word 
on  the  matter  between  us." 

It  proved  to  be  the  last  word,  as 
it  had  practically  been  the  first 
that  had  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject  since  the  day  on  which 
Andrew  had  gravely  and  without 
any  traces  of  effusiveness  confided 
his  secret  to  his  father.  The  old 
man  was  startled  but  not  enlight- 
ened. What  could  it  all  mean. 
Was  Georgie  not  going  to  take  his 
boy,  after  all  ?  For  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  clear  was  that  Andrew 
was  obviously  sore  about  something. 
It  could  only  be  about  this.  Ah 
well,  Georgie  was  a  good  girl, — in 
fact  she  was  the  best  girl  that  ever 
lived ;  but  still  she  was  a  girl,  and, 
with  her  fortune,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  she  should  wish  to 
acquire  a  title.  It  was  scarcely  to 
be  taken  amiss.  And  yet,  some- 
how, it  did  not  seem  like  Georgie. 

Not  long  after  the  conversation 
above  given  Andrew  resigned  his 
commission,  and  entered  the  office 
of  a  London  architect  in  the 
character  of  pupil.  The  step  looked 
like  a  rather  risky  investment,  for 
not  only  would  the  three  years  dur- 
ing which  the  course  of  instruction 
was  to  last  be  utterly  unremunera- 
tive,  but  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  which  formed  the  premium 
required  was  part  of  the  very  last 
thousand  still  in  possession  of  the 
Burton  family.  Besides,  as  his 
friends  told  him,  at  thirty-one  it 
was  rather  late  to  begin  to  think  of 
architecture.  "  That  only  means 
that  I  shall  have  to  study  all  the 
harder,"  Andrew  said.  Another 
would-be  dissuader  told  the  story  of 
a  young  man  who  had  spent  five 
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years  and  five  hundred  pounds  in 
an  architect's  office  and  had  man- 
aged to  learn  nothing. 

"  That  man  would  probably  have 
learnt  nothing  in  fifty  years,"  An- 
drew returned. 

"  I  tell  you  that  he  hadn't  got  a 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  instruc- 
tion out  of  his  money." 

"  I  mean  to  get  a  thousand 
pounds  worth,"  was  Andrew's  re- 
joinder. 

His  friends  very  soon  left  the 
eccentric  fellow  to  his  fate,  for  even 
the  angle  of  his  jaw  made  it  clear 
that  words  were  being  wasted. 

E"o  one  ever  heard  the  details  of 
Andrew's  time  of  pupilage,  but 
some  of  his  friends  wondered  at  his 
rapid  loss  of  flesh.  Had  there  been 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  candles  which  had  been 
burnt  to  their  sockets  as  compared 
to  the  pounds  of  beef  and  bacon 
which,  within  this  same  time,  had 
been  consumed  by  the  architectural 
pupil,  some  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance might  possibly  have  been 
found. 

His  father  had  given  up  asking 
questions,  though  he  watched  him 
anxiously,  and  though  a  vague  and 
quite  illogical  hope  as  to  Georgie 
thinking  better  of  it  after  all  still  lin- 
gered within  him.  The  longer  time 
went  on,  and  the  more  he  brooded 
over  the  matter,  the  more  obvious 
did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  decision 
must  necessarily  lie  with  the  rich 
Miss  Eiddell,  and  not  with  the 
impecunious  architect.  By  degrees 
he  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  An- 
drew had  ever  been  a  free  agent  in 
the  matter;  he  forgot  how  the 
thing  had  begun ;  he  forgot  that 
it  is  man's  part  to  speak  and 
woman's  part  to  wait ;  he  forgot 
everything  except  that  Georgie  was 
immensely  rich,  and  that  she  could 
make  Andrew  rich  if  she  wished. 
To  his  poor,  weakened  intellect, 
which  had  given  up  grasping  so 
many  things,  the  image  of  that 


enormous  wealth  still  remained 
distinct,  standing  out  above  other 
impressions,  and  filling  him  with 
an  almost  childish  awe  which  in- 
creased with  increasing  weakness. 
The  idea  of  putting  a  question  to 
Georgina  on  the  subject  had  never 
even  occurred  to  him  as  possible, 
because  of  the  fear  of  Andrew's 
displeasure;  but  there  came  mo- 
ments when,  in  spite  of  himself, 
his  eyes  asked  for  an  answer,  as 
they  had  done  to-day  while  Miss 
Riddell  stood  beside  his  chair  and 
pressed  his  hand  for  good-bye. 

Soon  after  she  was  gone  he 
heard  Andrew's  step  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  sat  up  eagerly  with  bis 
eyes  on  the  door.  Perhaps  they 
had  met  down-stairs  ?  But  An- 
drew's step  passed  by  the  door 
and  mounted  the  upper  staircase. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  his 
return  home  that  he  had  not  come 
straight  to  the  invalid. 

When  he  reached  the  large  attic 
room  which  had  been  his  nursery, 
and  against  whose  window-panes 
the  branches  of  the  beech -trees 
tapped  in  windy  weather,  Andrew 
took  a  letter  out  of  his  portmanteau 
and  read  it  attentively  by  the  fail- 
ing light.  As  he  pushed  it  back 
into  its  envelope  his  steady  blue 
eyes  were  not  quite  so  serious  as 
usual. 

"  What  a  coincidence  ! "  he  mut- 
tered once  or  twice  under  his  red 
moustache.  "  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  providential." 

The  letter  was  from  Mr  Partlet, 
the  architect  in  whose  office  he 
had  but  barely  completed  his 
studies,  and  it  contained  a  sugges- 
tion, or  rather  two,  over  which 
Andrew  had  been  pondering  for 
the  last  two  days.  Two  pieces 
of  work  had  come  in  to  the  chief, 
whose  hands  being  already  more 
than  full,  had  bethought  himself 
of  the  ex-pupil,  in  whom  he  had 
always  taken  a  strong  personal 
interest.  The  first  offer  came  from 
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a  patrician  landowner  on  the  West 
coast  of  England,  the  medieval 
home  of  whose  forefathers  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  storms  of 
centuries,  and  who  wished  to  have 
the  building  made  habitable  again. 
The  second  offer  came  from  an 
English  banker,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  as  partner  in  a  Vienna 
bank,  and  now  intended  to  settle 
down  permanently  on  the  scene 
of  his  past  and  doubtless  also 
future  triumphs.  Although  Mr 
Eoberts  had  no  objection  to  for- 
eign Bourses,  nor  even  to  foreign 
wives, — as  was  proved  by  his  recent 
marriage,  —  he  strongly  distrusted 
foreign  workmanship,  for  which 
reason  he  preferred  to  place  the 
job  in  British  hands. 

"  Wood  is  the  only  other  man  in 
the  office  who  speaks  German,"  Mr 
Partlet  wrote,  "so  if  you  prefer  the 
English  piece  of  work,  I  shall  have 
to  send  him  to  Vienna.  He  shall 
have  whatever  you  leave.  Let  me 
know  your  decision  before  the  end 
of  the  week." 

To  Andrew,  who  had  been  pain- 
fully calculating  whether  to  set  up 
an  office  of  his  own  would  be  too 
great  a  risk  just  yet,  no  suggestion 
could  have  come  more  opportunely. 
What  his  chief  offered  him  was 
practically  the  position  of  a  clerk  of 
works,  but  it  would  help  him  to 
learn  a  little  more  before  begin- 
ning to  practise  independently,  and 
to  Andrew  it  seemed  that  he  could 
never  learn  enough  in  order  to  be 
quite  fair  towards  his  clients.  The 
only  question  had  been  which  of 
the  two  employments  to  grasp  at, 
but  those  few  phrases  exchanged 
with  Miss  Eiddell  in  the  lobby  had 
now,  as  it  seemed,  put  an  end  to 
hesitation.  Without  further  delay 
he  sat  down  by  the  light  of  his 
bedroom  candle  and  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  his  chief,  in  which  he 
signified  his  readiness  to  build  Mr 
Roberts's  villa  for  him.  Never  had 
his  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
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guage  appeared  to  him  as  fortunate 
as  it  did  to-night.  How  well  he 
remembered  the  German  lessons 
with  Georgie ! 

That  evening  Mr  Burton,  who 
could  not  recall  Andrew  having 
ever  been  in  so  good  a  humour, 
retained  only  barely  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  avoid  indiscreet 
questions;  while  Andrew  himself 
was  as  yet  content  to  enjoy,  with- 
out analysing  it,  the  feeling  of 
elation  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him. 

It  proved  itself  to  be  but  a  brief 
intoxication.  Soberness  and  com- 
mon-sense very  soon  regained  the 
upper  hand.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes  next  morning  the  chilly  day- 
light showed  him  things  as  they 
were.  On  the  table  there  still  lay 
the  note  which  he  had  written 
and  closed  last  night,  but  it  looked 
different  to-day.  He  had  even  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  had 
indeed  been  he,  Andrew  Burton, 
who  had  perceived  all  sorts  of 
irresistible  charms  about  the  idea 
of  going  to  Vienna,  whereas  now, 
with  pitiless  scrutiny,  he  put  to 
himself  the  question,  What  for? 
His  principles  had  not  changed, 
therefore  this  course  of  action 
would  be  but  an  elaborate  pro- 
longation of  his  own  sufferings. 
To  act  in  this  half-hearted,  double- 
minded  fashion,  would  be  neither 
manly  nor  sensible. 

It  took  but  a  minute  to  form  the 
new  resolution.  In  such  a  hurry 
was  Andrew  to  undo  all  traces  of 
his  yesterday's  unaccountable  blun- 
der, that  he  sat  down  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves to  scrawl  off  a  new  letter, 
in  which  he  begged  for  the  English 
piece  of  work,  and  renounced  the 
Viennese  in  favour  of  Mr  Wood. 

"I  wonder  why  it  is,"  reflected 
Andrew,  as  he  pensively  wiped  his 
pen,  "  but  somehow  I  shall  not  feel 
quite  at  rest  until  they  are  out  of 
the  house,  and  I  know  the  die  to 
have  fallen." 
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DEAN     STANLEY. 


IT  is  a  pity  that  there  should 
not  be  an  occasional  exception  to 
that  remorseless  rule  of  modern 
biography  which  demands  two 
ponderous  volumes  at  least  for 
every  notable  person,  and,  unlike 
Milton,  claims  a  very  cairn  of  ac- 
cumulated testimony, 

"  The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones," 

for  every  tomb,  irrespective  of  the 
deeds  or  adventures,  or  their  num- 
ber and  character,  which  distin- 
guished the  individual  who  is  to 
be  honoured.  Such  an  exception 
might  well  have  been  made  in  fa- 
vour of  Dean  Stanley.  Small  and 
swift,  lightly  armed,  and  rapid,  al- 
most precipitate,  in  all  his  move- 
ments as  he  was,  one  cannot  resist 
the  feeling  that  there  is  more 
actual  weight  in  these  two  volumes 
than  there  was  in  himself,  and 
that  few  things  could  be  more 
unlike  the  nimble,  agile,  swiftly 
glancing,  suddenly  excited  intelli- 
gence of  the  man  than  the  tre- 
mendously serious  record  of  many 
things  not  much  worth  recording, 
futile  fightings  and  endless  efforts 
to  cover  a  doubtful  cause  with  a 
shield  too  small,  which  has  just 
been  given  to  us.  In  his  day 
there  never  was  any  one  better 
discussed  :  since  his  death  half-a- 
dozen  hands  have  tried  without 
avail  to  make  us  a  portrait  of  him, 
and  failed  or  renounced  the  effort. 
What  has  now  come  to  us  is  the 
residuum  or  deposit,  in  different 
layers,  left  by  all  these  hands, 
arranged  into  shape  as  well  as 
may  be  by  one  of  the  many  rising 
men  in  literature  with  whom  a 
professional  instinct  of  neat  and 


lucid  speech  takes  the  place  of 
special  insight,  and  who  has  knit- 
ted together  many  broken  ends 
and  imperfect  fragments  with  some 
skill  into  a  sort  of  disjointed  his- 
tory rather  than  biography.  The 
Dean,  we  cannot  but  feel,  deserved 
a  better  record,  if  it  were  only 
that  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  biographers  of  our 
age. 

The  impression  made  by  Dean 
Stanley  personally  upon  his  gener- 
ation and  those  which  succeeded  it 
has  not  yet  died  away.  Most  of  us 
still  remember  the  little  clear-cut 
cameo  head,  the  smallness  of  body, 
the  alertness  in  mind,  the  curious 
abstractedness,  the  equally  curious 
vivacity  and  swiftness  of  impres- 
sion, which  characterised  him.  He 
went  dreamily  about  the  world, 
puzzled  and  put  out  by  all  its  every- 
day requirements,  always  demand- 
ing some  one  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  usually  finding  what  he  sought, 
while  at  the  same  time  taking 
upon  himself  unhesitatingly,  with 
all  the  ardour  and  fire  of  a  cham- 
pion, the  care  of  all  kinds  of 
broken  men  and  causes,  as  if  the 
very  spirit  of  Goliath  had  inspired 
his  delicate  frame.  So  gentle,  so 
pugnacious,  so  full  of  toleration 
and  charity,  so  eager  for  the  fray, 
with  a  gauntlet  ready  to  be  flung 
into  the  meUe  at  every  conflict, 
and  a  sword  to  flash  in  the  eyes  of 
every  swashbuckler,  there  was  in 
him  that  paradox  which  is  un- 
failingly dear  to  the  English  race. 
He  was  a  ministering  angel  and  a 
pretty  fellow  of  his  hands  in  one. 
The  sound  of  a  battle,  even  when 
afar  off,  excited  him  like  the  war- 
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horse ;  and  yet  peace  was  the  word 
most  on  his  lips  and  the  wish 
most  in  his  heart.  There  is  much 
in  such  a  character  to  provoke  and 
attract,  to  call  forth  enthusiasm 
and  criticism,  to  quicken  into  vivid 
interest  the  indifference  which  so 
soon  follows  the  effect  produced 
by  a  remarkable  life  and  death. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  had 
all  the  possible  advantages  which 
could  be  given  by  circumstances 
and  parentage,  tempered  with  those 
disadvantages  which  almost  in- 
evitably accompany  them,  and  pile 
the  barriers  of  the  conventional 
round  a  man  almost  too  well  born, 
well  bred,  well  educated,  and  fault- 
less in  all  the  relations  of  life.  So 
good  a  boy  never  was  :  he  did 
everything  that  could  have  been 
expected  from  him  in  school  and 
something  more  —  everything  too 
and  a  little  more  at  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  so  good  that  even 
Athletic  young  England  forgave 
him  that  he  was  small  and  slight, 
and  sapped,  and  loved  not  games — a 
,  point  rightly  dwelt  upon  as  demon- 
strating beyond  everything  else  his 
power  of  attracting  affection,  but 
'  not  so  well  set  forth  as  in  the 
beautiful  picture  of  the  delicate 
boy  in  <  Tom  Brown,'  the  Arthur 
I  of  that  story,  who,  it  has  always 
I  been  understood,  was  intended  for 
Stanley,  though  Tom  Brown  him- 
self was  of  a  later  generation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  athletics  had  not  come  to  be 
I  then  the  religion  they  are  now, 
:  and  that  Rugby  and  even  its 
I  great  Doctor  had  something  to 
I  do  with  the  establishment  of  that 
rule  of  the  strongest  which  now 
lies  so  heavy  upon  the  life  of 
young  men  and  boys.  It  might 
be  more  difficult  to  get  a  studious 
boy  who  took  all  the  prizes  and 
"  did "  nothing,  nor  ever  even 
pretended  to  "  do  "  anything,  into 
general  acceptance  now.  Stan- 


ley, however,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing these  deficiencies,  the  pride 
of  Rugby,  and  felt  when  he  went 
up  to  Oxford  that  the  fate  of  his 
school  was  in  his  hands,  and  that 
even  the  fame  of  the  great  Head- 
master was  involved  in  his  success. 
Such  a  motive,  however,  was  not 
necessary,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  are  academically  in- 
capable of  being  beaten — though 
never,  we  believe,  a  great  scholar, 
nor  profound  in  any  branch  of 
learning.  His  youthful  letters  are 
largely  quoted  in  this  early  por- 
tion of  the  book,  and  will  no  doubt 
afford  some  systematic  and  patient 
readers  pleasure ;  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  letters  in  themselves, 
though  always  full  of  kindly  affec- 
tionateness  and  lively  opposition. 
He  was  a  little  afraid  of  his  father 
going  wrong  when  he  was  not  him- 
self by  his  side,  to  guide  his  steps 
and  especially  his  style,  and  on 
great  occasions  would  hurry  off  to 
the  palace  at  Norwich  to  keep  the 
good  Bishop  and  his  utterances  in 
order.  Even  Arnold,  the  god  of 
his  idolatry,  the  young  man  would 
have  wished  in  later  days  to  modify 
and  temper.  He  liked  to  have 
a  finger  in  every  pie,  and  had 
a  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
of  guidance  and  arrangement 
which  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the 
twenties.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, indeed,  that  the  slim  impetu- 
ous youth  stood  on  the  brink  of 
all  these  confusions  of  life  in 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  quivering 
with  the  consciousness  that  if  all 
would  only  be  silent  and  let  him 
speak,  everything  could  be  settled 
on  the  best  foundations  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  people  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  seem  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  this  sentiment 
more  freely  than  is  at  all  common. 
From  the  whimsical  description  of 
the  installation  sermon  at  Nor- 
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wich,  which  fell  like  a  firebrand 
among  the  gasping  clergy  there, 
and  of  which  several  portions  at 
least  were  "  the  production  of  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  steeped  in 
the  engrossing  work  of  reading  for 
his  degree,"  down  to  the  pamph- 
let published  by  Tait  in  '39  on 
the  reform  of  teaching  in  Oxford, 
of  which  Stanley  says  that  his 
only  share  in  it  was,  that  "  it  was 
written  with  me  sitting  in  the 
room,  hearing,  criticising,  and  per- 
haps correcting  each  sentence  ;  of 
course  in  some  passages  my  element 
preponderates  "  —  his  eager  pres- 
ence rushes  into  everything  that 
is  going  on.  The  responsibility  of 
the  diocese  was  not  too  much  for 
him,  nor  that  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  plans  of  reform ;  but  his 
conviction  that  he  could  do  it 
best  was  so  honest  and  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  swift  and 
unhesitating,  that  no  one  within 
his  influence  seems  to  have  ob- 
jected. "  I  do  not  quite  like  the 
sentence  about  schism  as  you  give 
it. .  If  I  had  it  to  do,  I  would  put 
it  rather  in  this  way —  Such 

was  his  way  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  world  in  his  quick- 
glancing  impetuous  youth. 

When  the  earlier  chapters  are 
over,  and  Mr  Prothero  takes  up 
the  pen  which,  with  less  clearness 
and  unity  of  purpose,  has  worked 
at  these  beginnings  in  various 
hands,  he  prepares  the  record  of 
maturer  (though  still  not  very 
mature)  life  by  an  analysis  of  his 
subject  which  is  more  daring  and 
original  than  we  are  at  all  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  with  in  bio- 
graphy. That  art  does  not  en- 
courage the  production  of  "char- 
acters "  in  the  old  sense.  Yet  it 
is  something  like  that  curious 
species  of  literary  effort  which  is 
thus  placed  as  a  sort  of  text  in 
front  of  the  prolonged  commentary 
and  exposition  which  is  to  prove 


its  truth.  The  reader  who  has 
not  seen  the  book  may  have  already 
seen  this  remarkable  description 
quoted  ;  but  it  is  so  unusual  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  affords  so  original  a 
view,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  it  here,  as  an  opinion  endorsed, 
we  presume,  by  the  friends  who 
have  had  the  supervision  and  care 
of  this  work.  After  some  rather 
foolish  remarks  about  the  effect 
produced  upon  Stanley's  mind  by 
his  "  Celtic  ancestry  "  —  i.e.,  his 
Welsh  grandmother — "which  in- 
clined him  to  make  "  all  his  geese 
swans,  "  and  to  magnify  the  scenes 
in  which  he  was  himself  moving," 
Mr  Prothero  proceeds  to  delineate 
what  he  calls  "  the  historical  ele- 
ment in  his  mind  and  imagina- 
tion : " — 

"  Though  feeling  tenderly  for  every 
grief,  and  keenly  alive  to  every  pathe- 
tic situation,  the  effect  upon  him  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  scale  of  the 
action,  the  position  of  the  actors,  the 
conspicuousness  of  the  occurrence. 
Sunt  lacrimce  rerum  et  mentem  mor- 
talia  tangunt  was  one  of  his  favourite 
lines  ;  but  he  rather  resembled  Virgil 
than  Wordsworth  in  his  conception 
of  its  meaning.  Wordsworth,  dwell- 
ing on  the  moral  relations  established 
or  on  the  moral  sentiments  evoked, 
found  pathos  in  his  Michaels  and  his 
Betty  Foys.  To  Stanley,  as  probably 
to  the  Roman  poet,  mortalia  meant 
primarily  situations  which  attract  the 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons. This  feeling  showed  itself  in 
divers  ways  :  in  his  refusal  to  allow 
the  character  of  Jeanie  Deans  to  be 
of  the  highest  order  of  conception 
because  it  was  cast  in  a  humble 
sphere ;  in  the  stress  which  he 
laid  in  his  sermon  on  Arnold's  death 
on  the  conspicuousness  of  the  occur- 
rence ;  in  the  solace  that  he  derived, 
when  his  mother  died,  from  the  fact 
that  owing  to  his  absence  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  event  was  strik- 
ing and  impressive  ;  in  the  consola- 
tion which  the  public  funeral  and  the 
presence  of  distinguished  mourners 
afforded  him  in  the  midst  of  his  ;  " 
at  the  death  of  his  wife." 
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This  classification  of  his  senti- 
ments does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  by  any  one  as  deroga- 
tory to  Stanley ;  yet  it  is  exactly 
one  of  the  phases  of  character 
which  Thackeray  writ  large  under 
the  generic  name  of  Snob — which 
is  not  a  term  we  should  willing- 
ly apply  or  hear  applied  to  the 
Dean.  With  what  subtle  shad- 
ings  into  the  other  lines  of  the 
character  would  the  great  satir- 
ist have  worked  that  "  conso- 
lation" in  the  public  funeral 
and  the  presence  of  distinguished 
mourners,  which  indeed  strangely 
resembles  the  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  Lady  Jones's  carriage  and 
Lord  Broadbrim's  brougham  have 
followed  the  train  of  mourning, 
which  has  swelled  many  a  vulgar 
bosom !  In  the  one  case  it  is 
accounted  for  somewhat  strangely 
as  the  result  of  "the  historical 
element "  ;  in  the  other  it  is  char- 
acterised by  no  such  brave  words. 
!  If  it  was  so — and  we  suppose  it 
must  have  been  so,  since  it  is  thus 
attested — we  should  be  disposed  to 
attribute  it  less  to  a  historical 
1  than  to  a  histrionic  element  in 
i  Stanley's  nature,  a  love  of  pageant 
and  spectacle,  and  of  that  pose 
digne,  the  proper  attitude,  the 
I  maintenance  of  the  fittest  aspect, 
and  desire  to  fill  the  part  as  it 
i  ought  to  be  filled,  which,  though 
,  it  adds  unspeakably  to  the  forces 
of  the  conventional,  often  also 
gives  a  sort  of  backbone  to  weak- 
1  ness.  We  do  not  think  it  is  just 
'  to  say  that  he  was  consoled  in  his 
mother's  death  by  the  sensation 
that  he  was  himself  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  every- 
body would  be  saying  so  :  which 
is  too  broad  an  assumption  from 
the  consciously-plaintive  tone  of 
his  own  letters  at  this  period, — 
in  which,  however,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  he  is  pleased  all  through 
his  mourning  with  the  genuine 


character  of  his  own  grief  :  but  it 
is  hard  thus  to  seethe  the  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk. 

The  power  of  the  historical 
element  is  much  more  legitimately 
exemplified  by  his  indifference  to 
natural  beauty  unconnected  with 
human  associations : — 

"External  nature  seldom  seized 
upon  him  except  as  the  symbol  of 
some  idea,  the  background  of  poetry 
or  the  framework  of  human  interest. 
Scenery  apart  from  its  associations, 
and  viewed  in  its  own  light,  possessed 
little  attraction  for  him.  The  Alps 
strike  him  as  'unformed  unmeaning 
lumps ' ;  confronted  by  the  Matter- 
horn,  he  wishes  that  it  were  connected 
with  history,  with  legend,  or  with 
worship.  On  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
he  cared  only  for  the  spots  identified 
with  the  story  of  Tell.  Among  the 
Carpathians  or  in  Saxon  Switzerland, 
he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  raise 
his  eyes  from  his  book  to  see  the 
most  beautiful  views  that  were  visible 
from  the  windows  of  his  carriage. 
He  was  unmoved  by  the  splendour 
of  a  Northern  sunset  on  the  Baltic,  or 
by  the  beauty  of  the  wooded  islands 
with  which  that  sea  is  studded. 
Places  rarely  interested  him  in  them- 
selves unless  they  were  distinguished 
above  all  other  spots  by  some  super- 
lative characteristic,  even  if  that 
special  feature  were  only  dirt.  But 
no  man  ever  experienced  so  eager  a 
delight  in  seeing  spots  which  were 
connected  with  famous  people,  strik- 
ing events,  important  legends,  or 
scenes  in  the  works  of  great  masters 
of  poetry  or  fiction." 

We  are  reminded  by  this  de- 
scription that  when  Stanley  visited 
that  ancient  little  metropolis  (of 
humour  and  golf  and  the  kingdom 
of  Fife),  St  Andrews,  with  which 
he  had  so  many  ties,  the  spot  that 
attracted  him  was  not  the  breezy 
links  or  the  picturesque  rocks,  but 
Magus  Moor,  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
which  he  never  failed  to  visit 
devotedly.  He  did  not,  we  be- 
lieve, consider  Archbishop  Sharpe 
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a  very  elevated  or  creditable  mar- 
tyr, but  this  quaint  instinct  led 
his  steps  invariably  towards  the 
scene  of  an  event  such  as  it  was. 

Mr  Prothero,  however,  does  not 
point  out  in  the  same  unsparing 
terms  another  and  still  more  pro- 
nounced feature  of  Stanley's  char- 
acter, which  was  perhaps  the  one 
which  had  most  influence  in  his 
life.  We  are  indeed  told  of  his 
faculty  of  ranging  himself  on  the 
weaker  side,  of  exercising  a  bound- 
less toleration,  of  recognising  the 
good  that  is  in  all  parties  and 
divisions  of  the  Church,  and  his 
desire  to  bring  men  together  whose 
tendency  was  to  separate.  These 
may  all  be  true  in  a  secondary 
degree,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Stanley's  interest  and 
concern  lay  much  less  with  those 
who  agreed  or  were  in  harmony 
with  their  fellows  on  any  state- 
ment of  Christian  principles,  than 
in  those  who  differed.  His  was  a 
mind  indifferent,  almost  hostile,  to 
affirmation,  but  touched  to  instant 
sympathy  by  denial.  Even  the 
orthodox  themselves,  when  called 
to  question,  drew  from  him  a  cer- 
tain support.  Loving  all  men  as  he 
did,  he  never  loved  a  man  so  much 
as  when  he  was  in  rebellion.  He 
was  "agin  the  Government"  in- 
stinctively as  any  Irish  peasant. 
The  list  of  his  proteges  which  we 
find  in  this  book,  some  of  them 
sorry  subjects  of  sympathy,  but  all 
rebels,  the  only  apparent  necessity 
for  securing  his  support,  is  almost 
comic,  so  invariably  is  this  quali- 
fication apparent.  No  one  ever 
placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  authority,  or  what  is 
called  orthodox  truth,  without  find- 
ing suddenly  at  his  side  that  swift 
impetuous  figure,  that  eager  cham- 
pion of  every  variety  and  condition 
of  dissent.  In  the  Hampden  con- 
troversy, for  instance,  dreadful  in- 
comprehensible dead  quarrel,  which 


so  many  recent  histories  of  Oxford 
movements,  &c.,  have  dragged  back 
into  light,  Stanley  makes  a  momen- 
tary stand  for  that  dull  theologian, 
though  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  him — but  with  a  skip  and 
leap,  lo !  is  at  the  side  of  Pusey  when 
that  successor  of  the  Apostles  is 
condemned  in  his  turn.  His  shield 
is  thrown  over  them  instinctively 
almost  before  he  knows  what  it  is 
all  about.  That  he  should  be  the 
champion  of  Maurice,  a  congenial 
soul,  and  of  Jowett,  a  dear  friend 
and  brother,  must  always  have  been 
reasonable;  but  Colenso,  with  whom 
a  man  who  never  in  his  life  felt 
any  real  conviction  that  two  and 
two  make  four  could  have  had  little 
natural  sympathy,  secured  also  his 
warmest  aid  and  fellow-feeling  as 
soon  as  he  lifted  up  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  M.  Loyson,  the  so- 
called  Pere  Hyacinthe,  was  the 
favourite  and  nattered  of  West- 
minster in  later  days.  There  was 
never  a  time  when  his  ear  was  not 
open  to  this  note,  and  the  nervous 
rush  of  instant  partisanship  his 
natural  action.  What  was  called 
the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  his 
acknowledgment  of  organisations 
unknown  to  his  own  communion, 
and  branches  of  the  Church  which 
the  Church  of  England  ignored, 
had  no  doubt  some  foundation  in 
natural  breadth  and  tolerance  of 
mind,  but  more,  we  think,  in  this 
distinction  of  his  nature.  To  bring 
into  Westminster  as  a  preacher  to 
the  masses  some  one  who  had  no 
right  to  be  there,  gave  him  a 
sensible  pleasure — not  so  much  be- 
cause these  were  the  best  preachers 
to  be  had,  or  because  it  was  an 
honour  to  them  to  appear  in  that 
place,  as  because  it  was  a  demon- 
stration of  rebellion  in  the  very 
face  of  the  Church  authorities  and 
contradiction  of  all  the  rubrics. 
No  one,  we  think,  could  under- 
stand Stanley  who  did  not  take 
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into  consideration  this  very  marked 
feature  of  his  character.  It  was 
associated  with  all  manner  of 
kindly  and  amiable  qualities. 
Something  of  the  generous  im- 
pulse to  take  the  weaker  side,  to 
see  fair -play,  to  stand  by  any 
man  against  whom  the  odds  were 
strong,  was  in  it.  Like  Quentin 
Durward,  or  any  other  hero  of  the 
kind,  he  would  wrap  his  cloak 
round  his  left  arm  and  draw  his 
sword  on  behalf  of  any  single 
fighter  attacked  in  the  street,  with 
no  one  to  stand  by  him.  But  yet 
it  was  the  position  of  the  rebel,  of 
the  heretic,  which  attracted  him. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  brethren 
who  dwelt  together  in  unity ;  his 
heart  was  with  the  recusant  who 
blew  bugles  of  defiance  outside. 
Him  he  would  join  at  all  times 
with  shouts  of  exhilarating  en- 
couragement—  even,  to  tell  the 
truth,  not  much  affected  by  the 
particular  nature  of  the  rebellion, 
so  long  as  rebellion  it  was. 

His  own  first  step  in  life  was 
in  this  path,  and  it  was  one  with 
which  in  its  outset  a  great  portion 
of  reasonable  churchmen  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  him  —  the 
greater  part  we  should  have  said, 
though  we  doubt  whether  that 
would  be  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then.  Before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  ordained,  and  com- 
mit himself  to  personal  subscrip- 
tion of  the  standards  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  protest  against  the 
damnatory  portions  of  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed,  then,  we  believe,  not 
read  in  church  with  nearly  the 
regularity  and  insistence  with 
which  it  is  now  kept  in  its  ap- 
pointed place.  The  little  con- 
troversy, which  really  after  all  was 
no  controversy,  is  so  exceedingly 
instructive  and  remarkable  as  a 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  reason- 
ing, that  it  is  well  worthy  of  ex- 


amination. Stanley  gave  in  along 
with  his  papers  "  a  protest  against 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed  "  as  follows  : — 

"  To  ascertain  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  impossible 
from  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the 
authorship  of  the  Creed.  Their  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  that  which  was 
affixed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
general  reception  of  the  Creed  into 
the  Church,  and  of  its  reception  into 
the  Eeformed  Church  of  England, 
seems  to  be  that  every  individual  who 
denies  any  of  the  statements  therein 
contained  will  perish  everlastingly. 
Such,  however,  judging  from  the 
practice  and  writings  of  all  subse- 
quent Anglican  divines,  is  not  the 
opinion  required  from  members  and 
ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Not  to  mention  the  detailed  modifica- 
tions by  which  many  great  divines, 
with  Waterland,  have  forborne  '  to 
lay  stress  on  every  little  nicety  of 
explanation,'  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Bishops  of  1689  prepared  a  rubric 
confining  their  meaning  to  such  as 
obstinately  deny  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  faith  :  that  Bishop  Taylor 
declared  that  they  were  '  extrinsic 
and  accidental  to  the  Creed,'  and  that 
he  '  dared  not '  hold  them :  that 
Bishop  Burnet  says  (on  Article  8) 
that  all  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  English  Church,  as  far  back  as 
the  memory  of  all  that  he  knew 
could  go  up,  confined  them  to  such 
as  stifled  their  own  convictions ' :  that 
Bishop  Tomline  '  thought  them  pre- 
sumptuous and  unnecessary ' :  that 
Archbishop  Seeker  '  thought  it  a  pity 
they  had  not  been  originally  omit- 
ted ' :  that  Archbishop  Tillotson 
wished  earnestly  for  their  removal  : 
and  that  Dr  Burton,  though  declaring 
that  rather  than  give  up  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  he 
would  part  with  the  hand  that  sub- 
scribed them,  yet  '  thought  the  cen- 
sures essentially  different  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  Creed,  and  that 
Christian  charity  and  humility  would 
wish  that  they  were  not  retained  and 
read  publicly ' :  and  that  the  Church 
of  England  excludes  none  from  salva- 
tion who  reject  any  of  her  confessions. 
Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the  strict  and 
obvious  interpretation  which  would 
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best  accord  with  the  original  words 
is  not  the  one  required.  Perhaps  the 
interpretation  which  would  best  ac- 
cord with  the  original  words,  and 
with  these  several  Anglican  author- 
ities, would  be  to  understand  them 
as  affirming  that  though  every  error 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  or  man 
may  be  in  itself  harmless,  yet  if  fully 
carried  out  into  all  its  logical  and 
moral  consequences,  it  will  end  in  the 
subversion  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
him  who  holds  it." 

Not  very  long  after  this,  Oxford 
and  the  country  in  general  rang 
with  '  Tract  XC.'  and  those  famous 
natural  and  non-natural  interpre- 
tations which  jarred,  as  we  have 
always  understood,  on  the  English 
sense  of  reality  and  truth,  so  as  to 
precipitate  all  the  revolutions  that 
followed  and  shake  the  Church  to 
its  foundations.  We  wonder  if 
no  one  found  a  similar  principle 
in  the  protest  of  the  mild  cate- 
chumen, so  opposed  to  the  High 
Church  party  in  every  particular, 
so  learned  in  his  long  array  of 
witnesses,  so  scrupulous  of  con- 
science as  to  what  he  could  and 
could  not  receive  ?  The  ex- 
amining chaplain,  equally  mild 
and  reasonable,  received  young 
Stanley  with  the  high  approba- 
tion which  that  blameless  youth 
was  accustomed  to  call  forth ;  con- 
fessed ingenuously  that  he  him- 
self regarded  the  Creed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  light ;  and  assured 
the  young  candidate  for  orders 
that  he  "need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension about  it."  "  My  own 
view  on  the  three  clauses  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  yours,"  he 
added.  "  I  don't  think  they  ought 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Creed,  but  merely  as  anathemas 
which  were  then  always  affixed  to 
any  statement  of  doctrine."  And 
the  conversation  ended  as  follows : — 

Archdeacon.  "You  would  not  ob- 
ject to  use  the  Creed  in  reading  the 
Church  service  ? " 


A.  P.  S.  "  Not  if  I  can  be  under- 
stood as  using  the  clauses  with  some 
such  interpretation  as  that  which  I 
expressed  in  my  answer." 

Archdeacon.  "  Yes ;  there  is  no 
need  to  be  under  any  further  anxiety 
or  apprehension  about  it." 

What  is  this  but  the  identical 
doctrine  of  '  Tract  XC.'  ?  Stanley, 
both  then  and  on  other  occasions, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  liturgical 
revision.  He  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  existing  order  by  omit- 
ting a  portion  which  many  of  the 
subscribers  to  it  repudiated  pri- 
vately while  maintaining  it  out- 
wardly. He  preferred  to  keep  to 
statements  which  are  characterised 
by  the  bishops  he  quotes  as  "pre- 
sumptuous and  unnecessary,"  "  ex- 
trinsic and  accidental,"  against 
"  Christian  humility  and  charity," 
so  that  the  force  of  the  subscrip- 
tion itself  might  thus  be  loosened 
by  retaining  a  portion  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fictitious,  and  the 
risk  of  a  more  stringent  subscrip- 
tion to  standards  from  which  mat- 
ters so  doubtful  should  be  shut 
out,  averted.  He  desired  rather 
to  be  permitted  to  read  what  he 
did  not  believe,  with  a  subtle  per- 
sonal explanation  to  justify  him- 
self, and  a  mental  reservation — 
than  to  have  them  excluded  alto- 
gether. Here  we  have  the  natural 
and  non-natural  sense  flourishing 
unsuspected  in  quarters  where  no- 
body looked  for  them,  and  escap- 
ing any  share  of  the  opprobrium 
which  was  poured  upon  them  else- 
where. What  became  of  the  lay 
portion  of  the  Church,  the  humble 
worshippers  who  were  not  capable 
of  such  subtilties  of  evasion,  there 
is  nothing  to  say.  Yet  Stanley 
was  stronger  on  no  point  than  in 
his  refusal  to  consider  the  Church 
as  meaning  the  clergy.  There  is 
nothing  more  curious  than  to  look 
round  upon  a  natural  mixed  con- 
gregation of  people  on  any  of  the 
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festivals  on  which  that  Creed  is 
repeated  in  church,  and  see  all 
manner  of  people,  men,  women, 
and  innocent  children,  giving  the 
full  force  of  their  lungs  to  the 
vigorous  statement,  "  without 
doubt  they  shall  perish  everlasting- 
ly," without  a  movement  of  wonder 
and  dismay.  Do  all  these  simple 
folks  pause  to  make  to  themselves 
Stanley's  explanation  with  the  sup- 
port of  all  his  bishops  1  or  do  they 
mean  what  they  say?  or  do  they 
not  much  mean  anything  they  say, 
and  curse  their  neighbours  sweetly 
with  just  as  much  sincerity  as  they 
sing  their  longings  for  Jerusalem 
the  golden,  where  certainly  only  a 
very  small  portion  are  instantly  de- 
sirous to  be  ?  This  is  by  no  means 
a  lovely  side  of  Church  affairs, 
almost  less  lovely  than  franker 
Jesuitism.  It  is  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,  with  such  an  in- 
genuous air  of  truth-seeking  and 
honesty  that  the  greatest  experts 
are  deceived. 

We  have  said  that  Stanley  was 
strong  on  the  point  that  the 
Church  did  not  mean  the  clergy. 
Yet  on  this  question  it  is  the 
clergy  alone  whom  he  regards. 
"  He  hoped  that  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  might  elicit  from  the 
Bishops  some  official  declaration 
that  they  did  not  regard  subscrip- 
tion as  binding  the  conscience  of 
the  clergy  to  a  literal  agreement 
with  every  line  or  letter  of  the 
services  or  the  formularies.  .  .  . 
No  subject  lay  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  that  of  relieving  the  clergy 
from  binding  themselves,  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  of  their  lives, 
to  a  literal  adherence  to  all  and 
every  proposition  in  so  large  a 
range  of  statements  as  those  com- 
prised in  formularies  which  were 
fully  intended,  by  those  who  origin- 
ally framed  them,  to  be  accepted 
by  persons  of  very  divergent  senti- 
ments and  opinions."  This  may 


be  all  very  well  for  the  clergy — 
but  the  unprotected  layman,  what 
is  he  to  do  ?  Remain  silent,  prob- 
ably, Stanley  would  have  said, 
having  no  responsibility  :  but  this 
is  rather  begging  the  question. 
And  it  is  an  unsafe  position, 
surely,  when  the  alternative  for  a 
serious  man  or  woman  at  church, 
ready  and  willing  to  give  a  more 
or  less  warm  acquiescence  in  all 
they  are  expected  to  say  there,  is 
either  silence  or  a  Jesuitical  self- 
explanation  of  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal words  in  the  world.  Neither 
of  these  things  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail among  any  large  body  of 
worshippers.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Athanasian  Creed,  amid 
all  the  inroads  of  scepticism,  is 
repeated  far  more  determinedly 
than  ever.  Whether  it  is  better 
believed  in  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  a  curious  comment  (but 
unintentional)  on  all  this  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Hugh  Pearson 
a  year  or  two  later. 

"I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  clerical  profession 
—that  to  which  its  peculiar  tempta- 
tions most  lead — is  indifference  to 
strict  truth.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
desire  of  truth  that  leads  only 
to  scepticism ;  but  there  is  also  a 
habit  of  using  words  without  mean- 
ing, or  with  only  a  half  belief,  or  for 
the  sake  of  a  convenient  argument, 
and  of  filling  up  an  awkward  gap,  or 
with  a  love  of  things  established — 
and  all  these  motives  abound  in  our 
profession — which  leads  in,  part,  I  am 
convinced,  to  that  deep-rooted  indif- 
ference to  sermons,  and  that  vast 
separation  between  faith  and  out- 
ward belief,  and  that  distrust  of  all 
the  clergy  say,  and  that  intoler- 
able arrogance  which  so  many  of 
them  feel  towards  lay  people,  which, 
with  many  like  evils,  afflict  the 
Church." 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  Stanley  that  his 
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own  desire  to  retain  unbelievable 
formulfe,  and  say  them  with  a  sub- 
terfuge, could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  result  which  he  thus  de- 
plores. 

Stanley's  career  at  Oxford  as  a 
Fellow  and  tutor  of  University 
College,  his  life  as  Canon  of  Can- 
terbury, his  return  to  Oxford  and 
work  as  a  Professor  there,  and  his 
final  translation  to  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster  and  all  its  glories, 
we  trace  with  a  little  difficulty, 
mingled  as  they  are  with  reports 
of  tours  and  travels,  of  equal  if 
not  of  greater  importance  in  the 
narrative.  He  has  no  appearance 
of  having  made  a  deep  impression 
of  any  kind  on  the  University. 
He  laid  himself  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal  to  exercise  influence 
and  attract  regard  among  the 
undergraduates,  but  not  with  any 
marked  success.  He  had  some 
pupils  who  loved  and  followed 
him,  and  his  immediate  effect 
upon  University  College  was  to 
send  up  its  numbers  and  increase 
its  work  to  a  large  degree ;  but  he 
never  acquired,  for  instance,  such 
an  influence  as  was  wielded  by 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  and 
there  is  a  whimsical  difficulty  at 
first  in  his  dealings  with  his  pupils 
which  has  a  comic  element  in  -it. 
He  complained  of  the  "total  ab- 
sence of  any  expression  of  feeling 
in  the  faces  of  my  twelve  audi- 
tors," but  plucked  up  a  heart 
when  they  gave  signs  of  human 
feeling  by  a  burst  of  laughter  at 
a  ludicrous  story.  "I  was  quite 
alarmed,"  he  says,  "at  the  effect 
of  my  own  wit."  He  had 
"  some  drawbacks  as  a  tutor," 
says  his  pupil  and  successor,  Dr 
Bradley.  He  was  no  philosopher, 
nor  was  he  a  philologist;  but  he 
had  the  sincerest  enthusiasm  for 
history,  which  he  made  the  divin- 
est  of  sciences  to  the  young  men 


who  followed  him.  And  he  was 
extremely  ingratiating  and  inter- 
esting as  a  man  in  the  awkward 
yet  anxious  endeavour  to  bend  his 
own  discursive,  independent  mind 
to  that  of  his  audience.  "Some 
of  us  can  recall  the  half-amusing, 
half-touching  efforts  which  he  made 
to  become  acquainted  with,  and 
win  the  confidence  of,  a  class  of 
men  least  likely  to  be  impressible 
to  one  like  himself :  the  mission- 
ary spirit,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
in  which  he  regarded  his  relation 
to  the  undergraduates  of  his  col- 
lege." "  His  choice  of  guests  was 
peculiar,"  says  another.  "As  in 
after-life  he  delighted  to  bring 
extremes  together  at  his  table — 
the  High  Church  and  Evangelical, 
the  orthodox  professor  and  the 
essayist  and  reviewer — so  in  these 
college  days  he  would  invite  the 
steady,  hard-working  scholar  to 
meet  the  somewhat  irregular  ath- 
letic commoner  whose  talk  was  of 
sport  and  games.  Not  that  he  did 
not  know  them  to  be  extremes: 
he  knew  it  well,  for  he  had  a  fine 
sense  of  humour,  but  he  thought  it 
well  for  all  men  to  be  acquainted." 
His  guests  had  to  consider,  with 
amused  anticipation,  not  only 
whom  they  were  to  meet,  but 
what  they  were  to  get  to  eat  at 
his  table. 

"The  question  of  the  food  was 
sometimes  less  satisfactorily  settled. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  pile  of  tea- 
cakes  before  him,  which,  as  soft  food 
entailing  no  trouble,  he  preferred  to 
everything  else,  he  did  not  always 
consider  the  larger  and  healthier  ap- 
petites of  his  guests.  But  this  was  a 
small  matter.  The  'Dean'  was  the 
pride  of  the  College,  and  even  the 
deficiency  of  the  entertainment  had 
its  charm." 

He  always  remained  the  same 
man  till  his  latest  day,  demanding 
to  be  taken  care  of  with  a  silent 
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exigence  which  called  forth  in- 
stinctive help,  moving  about,  un- 
certain and  irregular,  among  the 
things  not  realised  of  a  trouble- 
some world,  contradictory,  im- 
pulsive, clear-headed,  genial,  and 
gentle  yet  severe — with  a  curious 
individuality  thrown  upon  every 
quality  by  his  slightness  and  small- 
ness,  and  air  of  having  too  little 
body  almost  to  cover  his  soul. 
There  were  tumults  of  all  kinds 
during  his  life  at  Oxford,  and  he 
was  in  the  centre  of  all.  The 
smoke  and  dust  of  the  battle,  with 
shouts  and  yells,  and  calling  of 
names,  come  to  us  with  a  con- 
fusion which  we  are  thankful  to 
take  advantage  of  not  to  under- 
stand but  to  forget.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  conflict.  It 
ought  to  be  made  penal  to  print 
the  names  of  Hampden  or  of 
Corham  again.  The  Four  Tutors, 
the  Heads  of  houses,  the  Select 

I  Preachers,  and  all  the  rest,  ought 

!  to  perish  and  be  forgotten.  Much 
human  patience  has  been  expended 

i  upon  them.  We  want  to  hear  of 
them  no  more. 

Before  Stanley's  return  to  Ox- 

'  ford  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  the  post  which  he  had 

i  once  desired  above  all  others,  there 

had  occurred  the  tremendous  epi- 

•  sode  of  the  University  Commission, 

of   which   he   was   secretary,   and 

I  which  had  turned  that  tenacious 

,  little  world  upside  down.      Deep 

I  had  been  the  resentment  over  its 

|  labours  —  resentment   of   which   a 

double  portion  fell  on  the  shoulders 

I  of  the  indefatigable  secretary,  who 

'had  laboured  for   two  years  with 

"such  patience,  good  temper,  and 

I  conciliation  as    Arthur    Stanley" 

alone  could  have  shown,  and  had 

carried  the  work  to  a  successful 

termination,   better  perhaps    than 

any  man  in  the  country  could  have 

done.     The  reform  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  system  had  long  been  one  of 
his  dearest  plans,  and  though  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  ended 
with  its  report,  yet  its  recom- 
mendations, with  few  exceptions, 
formed  the  basis  for  future  legisla- 
tion. "  Gladstone  told  some  one 
the  other  day  that  he  thought  the 
Oxford  Commission  would  avoid 
giving  any  handle  for  attack,  ow- 
ing to  the  ingenuity  or  ingenuous- 
ness (the  person  could  not  remem- 
ber which)  of  the  secretary."  Al- 
most all  the  reforms  and  changes 
which  have  taken  place  were  in- 
dicated in  this  report, — the  intro- 
duction of  the  professorial  system, 
the  abolition  of  tests,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  close  boroughs  of 
academical  benefice  and  profit. 
But  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  to  the  University,  sick  and 
sorry,  wounded  in  all  its  dearest 
sentiments,  with  all  the  secrets 
of  its  bosom  torn  to  light  by 
the  hands  of  an  irreverent  son, 
the  return  of  that  son  to  the  out- 
raged bosom  was  attended  by  little 
sweetness  of  welcome.  "  How 
many  letters  of  congratulation," 
he  asks  Pearson,  "  do  you  suppose 
I  have  received  from  residents  in 
Oxford?  One  from  Jowett — and 
not  one  beside."  Nevertheless  he 
slowly  made  his  way  back,  not- 
withstanding all  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  to  respect  and  in- 
terest at  least,  if  not  to  the  con- 
fidence of  his  old  friends.  He 
was  congenial  to  no  party — neither 
to  the  High  Church  nor  moderate 
section ;  and  his  action  had  been 
hurtful  to  so  many  vested  in- 
terests that  it  was  not  possible  he 
could  be  readily  forgiven.  Never 
theless  his  first  lectures,  which 
afterwards  developed  into  the 
'  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
with  all  their  picturesque  details 
and  bold  and  flowing  imagery, 
made  a  way  for  him  into  popular 
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appreciation.  In  the  first  three, 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he 
had  already  carried  his  auditors 
to  an  enthusiasm  in  which,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  his  sins  were  for- 
gotten. "The  third  lecture  was 
immensely  applauded,"  he  says ; 
"  they  were  quite  successful." 
We  take  leave  to  think  that  quo- 
tations from  John  Bunyan  (most 
curiously  named  by  Stanley,  for 
what  reason  we  cannot  divine,  "the 
Robert  Burns  of  England")  were 
scarcely  in  good  taste  on  such  a 
subject  and  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
But,  with  all  obstacles  and  perver- 
sities, he  by  degrees  regained  the 
charm  he  had  once  wielded.  Pri- 
vate followers  gathered  round  him 
once  more.  "He  speaks  with  in- 
creasing pleasure  of  the  numbers 
who  attended  his  lectures ;  of  the 
interest  he  felt  in  the  eighty  pupils, 
hearers,  learners,  disciples,  who 
came  to  him  for  private  instruc- 
tion ;  and  of  the  efforts  he  was 
making  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
undergraduates  in  the  freedom  of 
social  life." 

In  the  reports  and  descriptions 
of  these  efforts  there  is  always  a 
certain  sameness  and  unsatisfac- 
toriness.  They  are  the  testimony  of 
the  chosen  few — the  congenial  souls 
who  gather  about  almost  every  man 
who  attains  any  celebrity,  or  at- 
tempts to  secure  any  hold  upon 
the  young  men  round  him.  As 
has  been  seen  much  more  recently 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol,  these  enthusiasms  rise  over 
the  surface  often  of  a  sourd  un- 
derground of  discontent  from  a 
much  wider  band,  to  whom  the  be- 
loved tutor's  powers  of  satire  and 
discouragement  were  much  more 
evident  than  his  amiability.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  Arnolds,  the 
Jowetts,  the  Stanleys,  would  trans- 
form their  generations,  or  rather 


the  generations  submitted  to  their 
influence,  which,  alas  !  they  do  not 
succeed  in  doing.  We  are  obliged, 
accordingly,  to  take  all  these  utter- 
ances of  enthusiasm  with  modifica- 
tions. They  are  wonderfully  like 
each  other ;  though  the  reader  will 
find  an  individual  note  of  more  in- 
terest in  the  letter  of  J.  R.  Green, 
the  historian,  who  describes  him- 
self as  having  become,  after  two 
years'  residence  at  Oxford,  "idle 
and  irreligious,"  until  "  I  wan- 
dered into  your  lecture  -  room," 
where  a  species  of  conversion — if 
not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
that  word — occurred. 

Much  more  piquant,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  these  gentle  maunder- 
ings  of  the  undergraduate's  en- 
thusiasm, is  the  following  sketch 
of  the  condition  of  the  elder  gen- 
eration at  this  epoch.  Stanley 
had  been  appointed  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  as  well  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
here  is  a  report  of  the  pleasant 
state  of  affairs  within  these  sacred  ,| 
precincts : — 

"  This  morning  at  chapter  a  discus- 
sion arose  about  the  former  mode  of  i 
services  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
'I  stated  the  fact  to  be  so,'  said 
Pusey,  who  was  sitting  by  Ogilvie, 
'  in  preaching  before  the  University.' 
'  Can  you  refer  to  it  1 '  asked  Jacob- 
son.  '  It  was  in  my  condemned  ser- 
mon,' replied  Pusey.  I  could  not 
help  stealing  a  glance  at  Ogilvie,  who 
was  one  of  the  judges  that  con- 
demned the  sermon.  You  can  imagine 
the  black  thundercloud.  It  burst 
afterwards  in  another  direction. 
Another  discussion  arose  about  the 
income  of  the  College  property.  '  W< 
should  only  be  laying  up  stores  foi 
the  rapaciousness  of  future  commis 
sioners,'  said  Ogilvie.  Certainly  th< 
chapter  here  contains  very  explosive 
elements." 

This  is  a  most  animated  picture 
of  brethren  dwelling  together  in 
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unity,    and    no    doubt    enlivened 
Stanley  much  more  than  if  it  had 
come  up  better  to  the  ideal  stand- 
ard.    He  does  not  seem,   indeed, 
to  have   been   discontented  with 
liis  position.   "  There  is  a  pleasure," 
lie  writes,  "  in  finding  one's  self  at 
bhe  top  of  the  tree  as  far  as  any 
wish  I  could   form  in  connection 
»vith  Oxford — everything  open  to 
i)ne's    view,    great    persons    civil, 
smaller  persons  grateful  for  notice." 
[t  was  a  position  to  which  he  had 
dways  been  more  or  less  accus- 
;omed,    and    which    suited    him. 
\nd  things  were  going  on  peace- 
ully  enough,   and   a   new  frame- 
vork  of  affairs  gradually  forming 
•ound  him,  when  that  bolt  of  fire, 
lot  from   heaven,   the  wonderful 
mblication    called     '  Essays    and 
Reviews,'  burst  in   the  midst  of 
he  society  of  Oxford  with  detona- 
ions  everywhere,  into  the  serene 
ialaces   of   bishops   and   humbler 
iaunts  of  the  clergy,  carrying  fire 
nd  flame  even  among  the  common 
rowd.     There  is  generally  a  pause 
fter  such  a  startling  publication, 
ut  there  seems  none  in  the  record. 
'he  bolt  had  scarcely  broken  when 
e  find  Stanley  flashing  out  of  the 
arkness  with  all  his  armour  on, 
j.  defence.     He  had  not  approved 
£  the  book,  which  was  (it  is  scarce- 
'  necessary  to  say)  a  collection  of 
;veii  essays,  in  no  way  connected 
ith  each  other — on  the  most  im- 
ortant    subjects,    and    those    on 
liich  the  Church,  and  all  people 
armly  interested  in  religion,  were 
;pecially  sensitive.     Stanley  had 
bt  approved  of  the  plan  of  the 
t  [>ok,  which  indeed  had  no  plan, 
not  the  intention  of   startling 
d  shocking  the  public  by  various 
nds  of  free  speaking  upon  sub- 
ts  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  most, 
d    offering,    without    any    real 


ity,   a    sort   of 
nation,    almost 


fictitious 
conspiracy 


com- 
of 


offence.  He  disliked  the  "  en- 
deavour to  produce  an  effect  by 
throwing  together  a  number  of 
names  which  gather  not  strength 
but  weakness,  not  attractiveness 
but  repulsiveness,  from  this  con- 
catenation." With  some  of  the 
essays  he  disagreed,  and  of  others 
he  felt  strongly  "the  offensive 
tone  and  tenor."  He  especially 
censured  the  generally  negative 
character  of  the  volume.  "No 
book,"  he  said,  "  which  treats  of 
religious  questions  can  hope  to 
make  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
English  nation  unless  it  gives  at 
the  same  time  that  it  takes  away." 
But  all  these  substantial  ele- 
ments of  discontent  could  not 
restrain  Stanl.ey  in  the  natural 
impulse  of  his  fiery  spirit, — the  in- 
clination so  strong  as  to  be  called 
an  instinct  in  him, — to  range  him- 
self on  the  side  of  those  who  were, 
or  appeared  to  be,  in  the  wrong. 
"The  agitation  against  the  book 
assumed  the  character  which  espe- 
cially excited  his  indignation,"  we 
are  told ;  but  then  every  objection 
to  heresy,  of  whatever  kind,  espe- 
cially excited  his  indignation.  The 
reader  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will 
remember  how  Stanley  flew  (the 
expression  is  literal)  at  the  grave 
Tait,  taxing  him  in  almost  so 
many  words  with  treason  and  dis- 
loyalty because  he  had  expressed 
no  disapproval  privately  of  three 
of  these  essays,  while  he  had  at 
the  same  time  joined  in  the  pro- 
test of  the  Bishops  against  them 
all  collectively.  With  the  same 
impetuosity  he  darted  forth  in  the 
'Edinburgh  Review'  a  brilliant 
and  impassioned  article  in  favour, 
not  of  the  opinions  given  forth  in 
the  book,  but  of  the  right  of  the 
writers  to  give  them  forth  if  they 
so  pleased,  for  that  is  in  effect 
what  the  argument  comes  to. 
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"The  article,  powerfully  written, 
and  full  both  of  '  swing '  and  '  sting,' 
does  not  attempt  to  defend '  Essays  and 
Reviews ' ;  it  rather  insists  upon  the 
injustice  with  which  the  writers  had 
been  treated,  and  labours  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  condemning  the  volume 
were  themselves  responsible  in  their 
published  works  for  the  same  opinions 
which  they  now  denounced  as  infidel. 
The  well-timed  appearance  of  the 
article  added  to  the  great  effect  of 
its  powerful  writing.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mrs  Stanley,  it  affected  the  whole 
of  his  future  career.  'I  am  very 
glad  you  have  written  this,'  says  his 
mother  ;  '  not  that  I  agree  with  it  at 
all,  but  because  it  puts  out  of  the 
question  your  ever  being  a  bishop.' 
'I  was  annoyed  at  the  time,'  says 
Stanley  long  afterwards,  '  but  now  I 
see  she  was  quite  right.'" 

This  controversy  dragged  along 
through  three  or  four  years,  till  it 
was  finally  settled,  so  far  as  such 
a  question  can  be,  by  the  acquittal 
of  the  two  essayists  most  seriously 
compromised  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Stanley  utters  a  piean  of  satisfac- 
tion over  this  event,  applauding 
the  "  calm  daylight  of  English 
law"  over  the  fire  of  polemics. 
We  might  also  be  inclined  to 
give  thanks  that  '  Essays  and  Re- 
views '  are  happily  buried  and  for- 
gotten, along  with  the  letter  of 
the  Bishops  and  the  article  in  the 
'  Edinburgh,'  and  the  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  all  the  other 
dead  dogs  of  a  controversy  which 
contained,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
nothing  but  harm  in  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  helped  to  establish 
in  the  popular  mind  that  destruc- 
tive error — more  productive,  we 
believe,  than  anything  else  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  crude  and  ignor- 
ant scepticism,  in  itself  the  most  un- 
lovely thing  in  the  world — that 
superior  intellect  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  doubt  and  rebellion, 


and  that  belief  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness of  understanding  and  inferi- 
ority of  judgment.     This  is  an  im- 
pression that  no  judgment  of  tht 
Privy  Council,  no  brilliant  artioBl 
can  do  away  with.     It  does  a  grQp 
deal  more  harm  in  our  opinion  than 
any  heretical  doctrine,  and  might 
be  more  subversive  of  the  highest 
morality — though   we   should   notj 
like  to  assert  any  such  conclusion: 
as  the  last.     A  still  more  lasting(' 
harm  is  done  when  we  are  taufll 
to  believe  that   words   when  em-t 
ployed  in  matters  of  religion  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing  as  they 
mean    when    used    in    respect  to* 
other  subjects.      For  ourselves,  wej 
cannot    but    say    that   the  sensa-' 
tion    of    knowing    that    all    these 
men  were  bound  to  repeat  every  < 
day   words   which    they   did 
pretend  to  believe  —  even  in  •! 
case,  probably  the  most  innoGB 
of  all,  of  Stanley's  own  initial  diffi- 
culty about  the  Athanasian  Creed 
— gave  a  shock  of  which  nothing 
can    quite    obliterate    the     fore  a 
The  justice   of   their  claim   to  1<€ 
permitted  to  hold  or  not  the  tenett 
of  the  creed  to  which  they  w 
sworn — and    solemnly   to   say 
words,  meaning  nothing  by  them— 
is  a  kind  of  justice  we  are  totalt) 
unable  to  understand,    it  might  Ixj 
expedient:  all  the  arguments  abOJ 
leaving   the  gates  of   the   Clmr<;l 
of   England   so   elastic   and   will 
that  we  may  all  stable  our  steel 
together  whatever  happens  :  tha 
Ward   might  hold   himself   in  iJ] 
faith  entitled  to  be  an  Anglican 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  1  Ionian  Cat  b ' 
olic — and  Stanley  pronounce  valor ; 
ously  that  without  doubt  certeiij 
persons  shall  perish   everlasting!; 
on  a  contingency  which  he  did  r  o 
believe  would  affect  them  at  all- 
may  be  perfectly  true  :  they  ma; 
be   better   adapted    to    humanity 
and  especially  English   humanity 
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L  ban  anything  more  logical ;   but 

[  ;hat  Justice  in  the  ordinary  sense 

f  the  word   has   anything  to   do 

l;rith   the   matter    4s   beyond    our 

omprehension.    Indulgence,  Char- 

ty    perhaps,    which    endures    all 

hings.      But   Charity   in   the  na- 

ure    of   things    does    not    sit   in 

I'ourts  of  law. 

The  prophecy  of  Mrs  Stanley 
hat  her  son  would  never  now  be 
lade  a  bishop  came  true,  though  we 
hink  he  had  one  chance  which  he 
efused :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
nything  except  labour  in  which 
be  Deanery  of  Westminster  was 
^ss  desirable  than  any  bishopric, 
'o  Stanley  we  should  say  it  was 
ir  more  appropriate.  It  satisfied 
11  his  social  instincts,  made  him, 
s  he  loved  to  be,  a  centre  of  so- 
iety,  and  laid  open  to  him  many 
i  those  ways  of  exercising  "  in- 
uence"  which  to  his  kind  and 
ature  are  so  dear.  To  many 
ich  men  it  is  the  dream  and 
lief  satisfaction  of  life.  When  he 
as  at  Oxford,  "  his  heart  leapt 
p  when  he  beheld  an  undergradu- 
te."  In  Westminster  the  sight  of 
humble  gazer  gaping  round  the 
•ml is  filled  him  with  the  same  de- 
c^ht.  He  was  eager  for  nothing 
.'  much  as  to  influence  all  sorts 
ad  conditions  of  men.  This  must 
o  doubt  be  a  very  seductive 
lought,  and  delightful  to  those 
hocan  see  themselves  thus  guiding 
id  shaping  the  people  round  them, 
hose  advice  is  always  taken,  whose 
ading  is  always  sought.  Some  of 
!  gaze  with  a  rueful  amusement  at 
le  other  side  of  the  question,  feel- 
g  how  little  we  can  do — how  the 
)ungest  about  us  maintains  its 
'le  individuality,  and  how  eas- 
7  our  counsels  are  ignored  :  but 
ither  Stanley  nor  any  of  those 
10  surrounded  him,  nor  the  late 
aster  of  Balliol,  nor  many  other 
cellent  men,  have  had  the  least 


doubt  on  the  subject.  The  Dean 
of  Westminster  had  the  highest 
idea  of  his  own  position  and  priv- 
ileges. He  considered  himself, 
according  to  an  old  phrase  in  his 
installation  ceremony  —  a  phrase 
which  pleased  him  very  much — 
as  "  set  there  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church." 
Later,  he  liked  to  think  of  his 
Abbey  as  a  sort  of  "natural  em- 
bodiment of  his  ideal  of  a  compre- 
hensive National  Church,  "by  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  he  meant  a 
place  to  which  all  men  could  come 
with  a  sense  of  its  national  and  his- 
torical importance,  and  with  a 
sense  of  property  in  it,  whatever 
might  be  their  religious  views — 
which  was  what  he  earnestly 
desired  to  make  it.  This  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
loved  to  draw  Dissenters  within 
the  sacred  precincts,  and  would 
have  thrown  it  open,  even  its  pul- 
pit— at  least  the  unofficial  pulpit 
in  the  nave — to  all  sorts  of  instruc- 
tors. That  it  ceased  to  be  a  com- 
pliment to  be  invited  there  along 
with  any  dissident  who  might 
turn  up,  and  persons  of  the  most 
doubtful  views,  prized  for  their 
very  doubtfulness,  was  a  thing 
which  probably  he  would  not  have 
understood.  The  scandal  which 
burst  forth  very  soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Westminster,  about 
the  Revision  Committee  and  the 
Communion  Service  to  which  they 
were  invited,  and  in  which  a  Uni- 
tarian minister  took  his  place 
among  the  others,  was  one  of  those 
profoundly  irreverent  episodes  with 
which  people  who  profess  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  rites  of 
the  Church  so  often,  when  they 
have  an  opportunity,  show  the  shal- 
lowness  of  their  professions.  The 
commotion  about  Mr  Vance  Smith 
was  in  something  like  the  spirit  of 
the  man  who,  kneeling  at  the  altar 
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in  apparent  devotion,  abstracts  a 
portion  of  the  bread  used  there,  in 
order  to  produce  it  in  a  court  of 
law  as  an  evidence  that  something 
unlawful  had  been  used.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  that  Stanley  was 
in  the  right  in  all  his  fightings ; 
but  it  was  he,  surely,  who  was  in 
the  position  of  dignity  and  right 
here. 

Westminster,  however,  was  in 
many  ways  the  culmination  and 
climax  of  his  life.  He  had  been 
much  with  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  former  days :  they  had  lived 
with  him  in  Canterbury ;  they  had 
been  his  closest  councillors  and 
confidants  all  his  life.  The  death 
of  his  mother  broke.up  the  natural 
home  which  had  been  his  for  so 
long.  It  was  the  more  cruel  a 
loss  that  it  took  place  when  he 
was  absent  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  East,  and  he  felt  it 
very  deeply.  But  it  happened,  for- 
tunately, that  he  met  soon  after — 
and  under  the  awe  and  deep  im- 
pression of  another  death,  that  of 
Colonel  Bruce,  who  had  been  the 
head  of  the  party  in  the  East — 
the  sister  of  that  gentleman,  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce,  a  woman  com- 
pletely fitted  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
place  in  his  life,  and  whom  he 
recognised  with  enthusiasm  as  the 
helpmeet  for  him.  They  were 
married  immediately  before  his 
investiture  in  his  new  office,  and 
the  period  of  his  reign  in  West- 
minster is  as  much  involved  with 
Lady  Augusta's  name  as  with  his 
own.  The  marriage  brought  him 
many  golden  visions,  touches  of 
the  mysticism  of  love  such  as  are 
delightful  in  youth,  but  strike  a 
half -pathetic,  half -comic  note  in 
later  years.  The  man  of  nearly 
fifty  was  conscious,  as  a  bride- 
groom, of  "a  dim  mysterious  feel- 
ing, as  of  gradually  drawing  nearer 
to  the  confines  of  a  new  world." 


"I  have  often  thought,"  he  adds, 
"  and  I  remember  telling  the  Queen 
in  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  that  marriage  is  the 
only  event  in  modern  life  which  cor- 
responds to  what  baptism  was  in  the 
ancient  Church — a  second  birth,  a  new 
creation,  old  things  passing  away,  all 
things  becoming  new.  ...  I  feel  as 
if  this  double  move  must  indeed  be 
the  crisis  of  my  life,  in  which  I  must 
either  be  extinguished  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  event,  or  be  made  more 
useful  to  my  Church  and  country  than 
I  have  ever  been  before." 

He  writes  again,  after  his 
marriage,  of  "  the  short  period  of 
perfect  bliss  which  is  only  granted 
to  mortals  once  in  a  lifetime."  The 
bridal  pair  were  what  we  would 
call  elderly — not  like  our  concep- 
tion of  the  idyl  of  a  honeymoon 
— but  it  is  exceedingly  touching 
to  read  this  record  as  of  youthful 
blessedness.  A  more  perfect 
marriage  it  is  evident  could  not 
have  been.  And  indeed  every- 
thing contributed  to  make  this 
late  development  the  true  cul- 
mination of  Stanley's  life.  He 
was  more  perfectly  looked  after 
than  ever  he  had  been  before, 
although  he  had  managed  all  his 
life  to  secure  and  appropriate  a 
greater  degree  of  affectionate 
service  and  ministrations  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  almost  any 
man.  He  was  accompanied 
henceforward  with  the  truest 
and  most  perfect  companionship. 
Whatever  he  did  was  strength- 
ened and  completed  by  his  wife's 
constant  watchfulness  and  help. 
And  together  they  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  that  great  Abbey, 
round  which  his  affections  gradu- 
ally entwined  themselves  as  round 
nothing  else  in  life.  Its  fabric, 
its  services,  its  associations,  its 
history,  became  the  occupations 
of  his  life.  That  he  should  have 
written  its  history  was  a  small 
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matter — an  ordinary  essay  in  the 
common  way  of  work ;  but  when 
the  little  Dean  became  as  a  verger 
for  love,  and  acted  showman  to 
wandering  parties,  and  told  the 
story  of  the  monuments,  and  those 
vicissitudes  of  regal  and  noble 
bones  that  had  not  been  ended 
even  by  burial,  the  world  might 
well  open  its  eyes.  It  would  have 
been  quite  unlike  all  the  ante- 
cedents of  that  little  Dean  had 
everything  been  peace  within  these 
walls.  He  set  out  by  asking  all 
the  notable  preachers  of  the  time 
to  visit  him  and  preach  in  the 
Abbey ;  but  was  sharply  snubbed 
by  the  High  Churchmen,  Keble, 
Pusey,  and  Liddon  all  declining 
his  invitation.  He  opened  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  and  the  dear- 
est rites  of  the  Church  to  the  Re- 
vision Committee,  with  the  conse- 
quences already  referred  to.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  invite  the  in- 
hibited Bishop  of  Natal,  Dr  Col- 
enso,  who  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
consent.  And  thus,  with  a  para- 
dox which  reaches  the  very  edge 
of  the  sublime,  he  made  his  charac- 
teristic English  Church,  his  centre 
and  emblem  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  into  a  home  for  all  the 
vagaries  of  religious  sentiment, 
belief,  or  non-belief. 

The  special  services  in  the  nave 
on  St  Andrew's  day  were  more 
curious  still.  He  began,  we  think, 
by  placing  in  the  rostrum  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller,  a  layman,  and 
one  whose  reputation  was  not  pre- 
cisely religious ;  then  extended  the 
privilege  to  some  Nonconformist 
I  ministers,  and  to  two  at  least  of 
I  the  clergy  of  a  Church  which  he 
professed  to  honour,  Caird  and 
Tulloch,  introduced  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  they  were  laymen 
too.  At  these  services  "a  few 
precautions  were  adopted  to  avoid 
needless  offence."  "  The  service 


was  in  the  nave,  not  in  the  choir  : 
the  lecture  was  delivered  from 
the  reading-desk,  not  from  the 
pulpit :  the  garment  which  I  wore 
was  my  black  Geneva  gown,  not 
my  surplice :  a  few  hymns  and 
prayers  were  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  service."  These  elabor- 
ate precautions  to  show  that  the 
brethren  who  were  thus  intro- 
duced from  outside  were,  after  all 
the  great  show  of  liberality  in 
inviting  them,  really  intruders 
brought  in  on  sufferance,  soon 
ended,  after  the  first  glamour,  in 
undeceiving  the  strangers  whom 
Stanley's  instinct  of  contrariety, 
quite  as  much  as  his  desire  of 
peace,  had  collected  together.  No- 
body relished  a  compliment  of  this 
kind,  and  the  scheme  fell  into 
abeyance,  after  a  doubtful  exist- 
ence of  seven  years. 

Such  were  the  last  demonstra- 
tions of  that  paradoxical  mind 
which  made  Stanley  love  to  bring 
the  strangest  convives  together, 
to  put  intellectual  enemies  next 
to  each  other,  and  to  triumph  in 
reducing  the  heterogeneous  into 
an  aspect  of  agreement.  He  could 
not  always  do  it  in  spite  of  his 
gifts.  And  the  air  of  all-embrac- 
ing charity  which  thus  breathed 
about  him  was  to  a  certain  degree 
specious  and  unreal,  though  prob- 
ably he  himself  was  never  aware 
of  it,  but  meant  the  fiction  to  be 
true,  and  persuaded  himself  to 
believe  that  he  had  made  it  so. 
A  wonderful  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  and  enthusiasm  for 
himself  first  of  all  was  in  these 
strange  proceedings,  and  he  pro- 
bably was  quite  unaware  of  the 
drawbacks  to  his  scheme,  and 
would  have  felt  himself  outraged 
by  the  thought  that  his  invitation 
to  Westminster  was  not  un- 
mingled  honour  for  the  members 
of  other  Churches  to  which  he 
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paid  that  curious  compliment. 
But  the  sincerity  of  his  personal 
meaning  could  not  be  doubted. 

Quite  the  half  of  these  big 
volumes,  amid  so  many  stirring 
things,  is  occupied  by  the  re- 
peated tours  and  travels  which 
were  the  chief  relaxation  of  Stan- 
ley's life.  He  loved,  with  the 
limitations  which  have  been  al- 
ready stated,  to  go  everywhere  and 
see  everything,  indifferent  in  a 
great  degree  to  natural  beauty, 
but  ready  to  content  himself  with 
a  very  homely  human  association, 
if  nothing  better  could  be  had  to 
give  interest  to  a  novel  landscape. 
The  travels  which  made  the  great- 
est impression  on  his  life  and 
history  were  undoubtedly  those  in 
Palestine,  which  inspired  so  many 
brilliant  pages,  and  enabled  him 
to  realise  with  an  effect  so  popular 
and  vivid  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  heroes  and  potentates. 
The  expedition  made  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  through  these 
storied  regions  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  brought 
him  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  Royal  family,  thus  origin- 
ating a  friendship  of  the  truest 
and  deepest  kind ;  and  it  was  the 
occasion  of  those  first  relations 
with  Lady  Augusta  which  led  to 
their  marriage.  There  is  much 
that  is  pleasant  in  his  diary  of 
this  expedition,  an  unaffected 
glimpse  into  the  privacy  of  the 
Royal  party,  the  frank  and  easy 
terms  of  the  young  Englishmen 
with  their  Prince,  and  the  anxious 
care  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
Colonel  Bruce,  a  man  of  rare 
faculties,  whose  life  was  cut  short 
so  soon.  The  mingled  respect  and 
familiarity  with  which  a  figure  so 
unlike  themselves  as  that  of  Stan- 
ley was  received  into  this  gay . 
young  party  :  the  genuine  youth- 
ful sympathy  which  surrounded 


him  when  his  mother's  death  was 
known  :  the  touching  simplicity  of 
his  own  words,  "I  begged  to  see 
Meade — he,  I  knew,  would  feel  for 
me  from  what  I  had  heard  of 
his  own  mother's  death."  "  I  sent 
for  Meade  later  in  the  evening, 
and  begged  him  to  fulfil  Jowett's 
request  by  reading  to  me  aloud 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters 
of  St  John :  they  took  me  into 
another  world."  All  these  details 
are  beautiful  and  ingratiating — 
indeed  it  is  a  very  genial  act  of 
charity  to  connect  Jowett's  name 
with  that  most  touching  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  natural  refuge 
of  all  mourners.  We  are  glad 
that  he  recommended  it  —  more 
glad  than  to  know  that  with  the 
strange  assistance  of  Mr  Swin- 
burne he  made  a  selection  of  Old 
Testament  texts  for  children,  as 
we  have  been  recently  informed. 
Those,  however,  who  have  any 
desire  to  know  what  was  the 
actual  position  of  Dean  Stanley 
in  respect  to  religious  beliefs,  will 
not  gain  very  much  from  this  book. 
We  know  very  well  that  there  were 
a  number  of  things  which  he  did 
not  believe,  and  that  he  particu- 
larly prized  that  bond  of  union 
rather  than  the  more  usual  bond 
of  agreement  in  faith;  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  will  always  re- 
main a  veil  of  uncertainty  upon 
the  creed  which  he  really  held 
without  mental  reservation  or 
explanatory  clauses.  His  bio- 
grapher, however,  makes  a  curious 
and  interesting  explanation  of  his 
position  in  this  respect,  which  is 
not  perhaps  quite  consistent  nor 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  personal 
argument  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  in  this  advanced 
age.  We  are  told  first  that  his 
great  desire  was  to  draw  down 
religion,  or  at  least  Christian 
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theology,  "from  heaven  to  earth," 
"to  indicate  the  sanctity  of  the 
secular  side," — statements  which 
are  now  so  far  from  original  that 
they  are  the  commonplaces  of 
many  theories  much  less  elevated 
than  those  of  Stanley,  and  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath. 
The  reasons  why  he  assumed  this 
attitude  are,  however,  more  worthy 
of  remark : — 

"Nor  did  his  impatience  of  doc- 
trinal distinctions  proceed  from  lack 
of  sympathy  with  what  was  real  in 
Christianity  :  it  was  rather  due  to  a 
variety  of  other  causes.  It  was  due, 
in  the  first  place,  to  his  peculiar  habit 
of  mind.  Nothing  deeply  interested 
him  outside  the  plane  of  human  life. 
When  the  human  personality  did  not 
distinctly  emerge,  then  his  warmest 
sympathies  were  not  elicited.  If  he 
were  asked  to  define  a  dogma,  he 
would  draw  out  its  history.  Where, 
one  man  would  inquire  into  the  tenets 
of  a  heresy,  he  would  search  for  the 
date,  the  birthplace,  the  sourround- 
intr-  of  the  heresiarch.  This  subor- 
dination of  the  speculative  quality  to 
his  biographical,  political,  historical 
instincts,  left  him  intellectually  averse 
to  philosophical  systems  or  meta- 
physical thought. 

"  A  second  reason  for  his  inadequate 
grasp  of  the  answers  which  the 
<  'In; vch  in  its  creed  and  theology  has 
given  to  the  deeper  musings  of  man- 
kind, must  be  sought  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  The  problems  and 
their  answers  lay  outside  his  own 
Christian  experiences.  His  happy 
childhood,  the  tranquil  atmosphere 
<>f  his  home  surroundings,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  nature,  his  prosperous  life, 
contributed  to  make  his  conception  of 
religion  bright  and  sunny.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  gloom  and  the  pessim- 
i--m  by  which  a  St  Augustine  or  a 
Luther,  a  Calvin  or  a  Bunyan,  was 
tortured  before  attaining  to  a  know- 
•  'f  the  truth.  The  tragedies  of 

j  the  human  soul,  the  depths  of  spirit- 
ual  pain,   belonged   to  a  domain   of 
thought  and  feeling  to  which  he  was 
iu;er,  and  he  turned  from  what 

I  to  many  men  are  necessarv  verities  of 


Christian  experience,  and  therefore 
essential  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
Christian  science,  as  grim  shadows 
created  by  the  mere  morbidity  of  the 
imagination." 

This  curiously  fin  de  siecle  argu- 
ment is  not  consistent,  for  we  have 
just  found  this  happy  man,  this 
prosperous  soul,  this  being  uplifted 
above  the  natural  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  —  having  recourse  in  his 
need  to  those  final  chapters  of  St 
John,  in  which  the  simplest  and 
the  saddest  find  succour,  with  an 
evident  sense  that  there  was  no 
such  help  in  earth  as  that  afforded 
there :  notwithstanding  that  he 
caressed  and  flattered  Renan, 
whose  attacks  upon  the  fourth  gos- 
pel were  then  the  trouble  of  many 
an  unlearned  and  simple  reader, 
with  his  usual  curious  attraction 
towards  every  heresy.  But  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  it,  did 
we  accept  it  as  an  argument,  would 
be,  that  the  divine  purpose  which 
has  chosen  most  of  our  teachers 
among  men  subject  to  all  the  sor- 
rows and  pangs  of  humanity,  not 
rich,  not  noble,  not  well  off,  not 
always  wise,  is  as  usual  divinely 
justified  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
nocent and  happy  that  are  best 
qualified  to  be  our  teachers  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  misery.  *  That 
Dean  Stanley,  in  his  own  tranquil 
soul,  did  not  require  to  sound  any 
of  these  depths,  is  however  rather 
an  argument  for  putting  him  back 
into  a  lower  rank  of  instructors, 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  deeper 
problems  and  tragedies  of  the  heart, 
than  of  claiming  for  him  a  super- 
lative standing -ground  above  the 
common  level  of  the  Christian 
teacher. 

His  honest  desire  to  be  good  to 
everybody,  to  be  kind,  to  elevate 
working  men  by  showing  them  the 
Abbey,  and  inviting  them  to  tea 
at  the  Deanery,  to  make  under- 
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graduates  sublime  by  communica- 
ting to  them  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  instruction,  to  draw  to- 
gether the  people  most  unlike  each 
other,  so  that  they  might  learn 
how  good  they  all  were  at  bottom, 
and  to  diffuse  a  sunshine  of  be- 
nevolence over  all,  are  facts  that 
no  one  will  deny.  His  almost 
unbounded  popularity  (everywhere 
but  at  home,  so  to  speak — i.e.,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  Church) 
shows  the  general  appreciation  of 
this  fact.  Yet  there  were  little 
ineptitudes,  probably  belonging  to 
his  own  want  of  any  experience 
in  the  pains  of  being  neglected 
or  held  in  indifferent  estimation. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  curious 
and  unintentional  contempt  of  the 
orders  and  standing  of  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  ex- 
ample (how  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters felt  it  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  probably  in  the  same 
way),  which  was  involved  in  the 
introduction  of  them  virtually  as 
laymen  to  the  reading  -  desk  in 
Westminster.  One  or  two  other 
private  details  of  a  more  whimsical 
and  less  important  kind  come  to 
our  memory  as  we  write.  We 
remember  an  occasion,  for  instance, 
when  a  very  well  -  known  writer 
met  at  the  Deanery  another  liter- 
ary personage,  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  those  excel- 
lent books,  intended  for  children, 
half  historical,  half  Religious  Tract 
Society,  which  it  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterise. "Of  course,  you  know 
Mrs  So-and-so's  name,"  said  the 
Dean ;  "  you  ought  to  be  friends, 
as  your  work  is  the  same  "  !  Mrs 
So-and-so  was  probably  far  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  the  other 
author  had  never  heard  her  name, 
and  was  not  flattered.  A  similar 
incident  occurred  with  a  very 
young  professor  in  a  northern 
university,  who  looked,  it  must  be 


allowed,  very  much  like  the  under- 
graduate at  sight  of  whom  Stan- 
ley's heart  leaped  up.     "  Oh,  yes, 
Dean    Stanley   is   delightful,"   he 
said,    a   little   ruefully.      "  I   was 
.introduced  to  him   this  morning, 
and  he  was  very  nice  to  me ;  but 
to-night  he  has  shaken  hands  wit 
me  six  times,  and  said  how  git 
he  was  to  make  the  acquaintar 
of  so  many  students."     These 
amusing  little  flecks  upon  the  rol 
of  light  which  the  excellent  Dt 
wore,  and  which  show  that  there 
are  dangers  in  the  most  amiable 
of  gifts.     He  had  not  the  Queen's 
royal  faculty  of  remembering  faces, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  of  cour- 


There  are  also  little  darts  of 
the  ludicrous  in  the  most  solemn 
scenes,  which  we  think,  though 
they  are  very  characteristic,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  have  had 
omitted.  That  faculty  of  think- 
ing everything  belonging  to  himself 
of  the  greatest  importance,  which 
Mr  Prothero  refers  to  his  "  Celtic 
ancestry,"  is  a  very  treacherous 
faculty,  and  betrays  many  a  good 
man  to  the  smile  of  the  profane. 
We  have  already  been  told  of  the 
comfort  it  was  to  him  that  so 
many  distinguished  mourners  at- 
tended his  wife's  funeral;  but 
there  is  a  solemn  absurdity  in  the 
following  list  which  it  is  difficult 
to  get  over : — 

"  The  pall-bearers  were  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  (for  Westminster), 
Lord  Shaftesbury  (for  philanthropy), 
Caird  (for  the  Scottish  Church), 
Stoughton  (for  the  Nonconformists), 
Motley  (for  the  Americans),  Brown- 
ing for  literature  (Tennyson  being 
unable  to  come)." 

Why  should  there  have  been 
representatives  of  literature,  of 
America,  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
of  the  English  Nonconformists, 
officially  at  Lady  Augusta  Stan- 
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ley's  funeral?  She  was  a 
woman ;  the  story  of  their  mar- 
ried life  was  a  beautiful  one  ;  and 
to  hear  of  her  grave  placed  where 
he  could  come  to  it  whenever  he 
would,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
dearest  associations,  goes  to  the 
heart.  We  should  like  to  leave 
them  both  there  in  their  tender 
reunion  without  a  thought  of  any- 
thing but  reverence  and  respect. 
And  so  we  do.  Taking  him  all  in 
all,  his  little  faults  were  rather 
evidences  of  distinctive  character 
than  anything  worse.  In  all  his 
conflicts  he  was  very  certain,  what- 
ever any  one  else's  opinion  might 
be,  that  it  was  peace  he  sought. 
He  loved  to  do  good  to  everybody, 
though  he  was  perhaps  more  con- 
fident in  his  power  of  doing  good 
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than  most  men  would  venture  to 
be ;  but  that  is  a  defect  not  only 
of  his  qualities  but  of  his  school, 
which  considered  influence  so 
great  a  factor  in  the  world.  In 
all  the  long  cycle  of  Westminster, 
where  so  many  historical  figures 
have  passed,  there  is  perhaps 
not  one  more  vivid,  more  dis- 
tinct, more  attractive,  or  exercis- 
ing a  greater  sway  over  the 
popular  imagination  than  the  little 
rapid  figure,  so  lightly  clothed  in 
flesh,  so  full  of  character  and 
individuality,  so  eager,  so  kind,  so 
avenant  and  welcoming,  as  that  of 
Dean  Stanley,  whose  name  will 
never  cease  to  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  great  Abbey 
which  he  loved.  He  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  dearer  fame. 
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GHOSTS    BEFORE    THE    LAW. 


"WnAT  I  do  not  know  is  not 
knowledge,"  Sir  Walter  Scott 
might  have  said,  with  regard  to 
bogles  and  bar-ghaists.  His  col- 
lection at  Abbotsford  of  such 
works  as  the  Ephesian  converts 
burned  is  extensive  and  peculiar, 
while  his  memory  was  rich  in 
tradition  and  legend.  But,  as  his 
Major  Bellenden  sings — 

"Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made, 
But  time  and  years  will  overthrow." 

When  Sir  Walter,  in  1831,  wrote 
a  brief  essay  on  Ghosts  before 
the  Law,  his  memory  was  no 
longer  the  extraordinary  engine, 
wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  re- 
tain, that  it  had  been.  It  is  an 
example  of  his  dauntless  energy 
that,  even  in  1831,  he  was  not 
only  toiling  at  novels,  and  his- 
tories, and  reviews,  to  wipe  out 
his  debts,  but  that,  as  a  pure 
labour  of  love,  he  edited  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club  "The  Trial  of 
Duncan  Terig  alias  Clerk,  and 
Alexander  Bane  Macdonald,  for 
the  Murder  of  Arthur  Davis,  Ser- 
geant in  General  Guise's  Regiment 
of  Foot,  June  1754." 

The  trial,  as  Sir  Walter  says  in 
his  dedication  to  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  "  involves  a  curious  point 
of  evidence  " — a  piece  of  "  spec- 
tral evidence,"  as  Cotton  Mather 
calls  it.  In  another  dedication 
(for  there  are  two)  Scott  addresses 
Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  remarking 
that  the  tract  deals  with  "  per- 
haps the  only  subject  of  legal 
inquiry  which  has  escaped  being 
investigated  by  his  skill  and  illus- 
trated by  his  genius."  That  point 
is,  the  amount  of  credit  due  to  the 
evidence  of  a  ghost.  In  his  pre- 
face, Sir  Walter  cites  the  familiar 
objection  of  a  learned  judge  that 


"  the  ghost  must  be  sworn  in  usual 
form,  but  in  case  he  does  not  come 
forward,  he  cannot  be  heard,  as  now 
proposed,  through  the  medium " 
(medium  indeed !)  "  of  a  third 
party."  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of 
evidence  that  what  a  dead  man 
said  may  be  received  on  the  report 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  com- 
municated. A  ghost  is  a  dead 
man,  and  yet  he  is  deprived,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  judge's 
ruling,  of  his  privilege.  Scott 
does  not  cite  the  similar  legend 
in  '  Hibernian  Tales,'  the  chap- 
book  quoted  by  Thackeray  in  his 
'Irish  Sketch  Book.'  In  that  affair, 
when  the  judge  asked  the  ghost  to 
give  his  own  evidence,  "  instantly 
there  came  a  dreadful  rumbling 
noise  into  the  court :  '  Here  am  I, 
that  was  murdered  by  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.' "  The  '  Hibernian 
Tales '  are  of  no  legal  authority, 
nor  can  we  give  chapter  and  verse 
for  another  well-known  anecdote. 
A  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  murder 
was  about  to  escape,  when  the 
court  observed  him  looking  sus- 
piciously over  his  shoulder.  "  Is 
there  no  one  present,"  the  learned 
judge  asked  in  general,  "  who  can 
give  better  testimony  1 "  "  My 
lord,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner, 
"  that  wound  he  shows  in  his 
chest  is  twice  as  big  as  the  one  I 
gave  him  ! "  In  this  anecdote, 
however,  the  prisoner  was  clearly 
suffering  from  a  hallucination,  as 
the  judge  detected  ;  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  consider  cases  in  which 
phantasms,  bred  of  remorse,  drove 
a  guilty  man  to  make  confession. 

To  return  to  Scott :  he  remarks 
that  believers  in  ghosts  must  be 
surprised  "  to  find  how  seldom  in 
any  country  an  allusion  has  been 
made  to  such  evidence  in  a  court 
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of  justice."  Scott  himself  has 
only  "detected  one  or  two  cases 
of  such  apparition- evidence,"  which 
he  gives.  Now  it  is  certain,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  he  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  several  other 
examples,  which  did  not  recur  to 
his  memory  :  the  memory  of  1831 
was  no  longer  that  of  better  years. 
Again,  there  were  instances  of 
which  he  had  probably  never  pos- 
sessed any  knowledge,  while  others 
have  occurred  since  his  death.  We 
shall  first  consider  the  cases  of 
spectral  evidence  (evidence,  that 
is,  of  a  dead  man's  ghost,  not  of 
a  mere  wraith)  recorded  by  Sir 
Walter,  and  deal  later  with  those 
beyond  his  memory  or  know- 
ledge.1 

Sir  Walter's  first  instance  is 
from  'Causes  Celebres'  (vol.  xii. 
La  Haye,  1749;  Amsterdam,  1775. 
P.  -2 -47).  Unluckily  the  narrator, 
in  this  collection,  is  an  esprit  fort, 
and  is  assiduous  in  attempts  to 
display  his  wit.  We  have  not  a 
plain  unvarnished  tale,  but  some- 
thing more  like  a  facetious  lead- 
ing article  based  on  a  trial. 

Honore  Mirabel  was  a  labour- 
ing lad,  under  age,  near  Mar- 
seilles. His  story  was  that,  in 
May  (year  not  given),  about  eleven 
at  night,  he  was  lying  under  an 
almond-tree,  near  the  farm  of  a 
lady  named  Gay.  In  the  moon- 
light he  saw  a  man  at  an  upper 
window  of  a  building  distant  five 
or  six  paces.  The  house  belonged 
to  a  Madame  Placasse.  Mirabel 
asked  the  person  "what  he  was 
doing  there?"  got  no  answer, 
entered,  and  could  see  nobody. 


Rather  alarmed,  he  went  to  a 
well,  drew  some  water,  drank, 
and  then  heard  a  weak  voice 
bidding  him  dig  there  for  treasure, 
and  asking  that  masses  might  be 
said  for  the  soul  of  the  informant. 
A  stone  then  fell  on.  a  certain 
spot :  stone-throwing  is  a  favourite 
exercise  with  ghosts  everywhere. 
With  another  labourer,  one  Ber- 
nard, Mirabel  dug,  found  a  packet 
of  dirty  linen,  and,  fearing  that  it 
might  hold  the  infection  of  plague, 
dipped  it  in  wine  for  lack  of  vine- 
gar. The  parcel  contained  more 
than  a  thousand  Portuguese  gold 
coins.  Bernard  and  his  mistress 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
parcel,  but  Mirabel  managed  to 
conceal  from  them  the  place  where 
he  hid  it, — not  a  very  likely  story. 
He  was  grateful  enough  to  pay  for 
the  desired  masses,  and  he  had 
himself  bled  four  times  to  relieve 
his  agitation.  Mirabel  now  con- 
sulted a  merchant  in  Marseilles, 
one  Auquier,  who  advised  him  to 
keep  his  old  coins  a  mystery,  as  to 
put  them  into  circulation  would 
lead  to  inquiry  and  inconvenience. 
Meanwhile  he  lent  Mirabel  some 
ready  money,  and  finally  induced 
the  lad  to  intrust  the  Portuguese 
hoard  to  his  care.  The  money  was 
in  two  bags,  one  fastened  with 
gold  -  coloured  ribbon,  the  other 
with  linen  thread.  Auquier  gave 
a  receipt ;  and  now  we  get  a  date, 
Marseilles,  September  27,  1726. 
Later  Auquier,  it  seems,  tried  to 
murder  Mirabel,  and  refused  to 
return  the  deposit.  Mirabel  went 
to  law  with  him.  Auquier  ad- 
mitted that  Mirabel  had  spoken 


1  "Spectral  evidence"  was  common  in  witch  trials.  Wierus  (b.  1515)  men- 
tions a  woman  who  confessed  that  she  had  been  at  a  witch's  covin,  or  meeting, 
when  her  body  was  in  bed  with  her  husband.  If  there  was  any  confirmatory 
testimony,  if  any  one  chose  to  say  that  he  saw  her  at  the  "sabbath,"  that  was 
"  spectral  evidence."  This  kind  of  testimony  made  it  vain  for  a  witch  to  take 
Mr  Weller's  advice,  and  plead  "a  halibi";  but  even  Cotton  Mather  admits  that 
"  spectral  evidence  "  is  inconclusive. 
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to  him  about  having  found  a  treas- 
ure which  he  would  intrust  to 
Auquier,  but  denied  the  rest.  In 
his  house  was  discovered  a  ribbon 
of  a  golden  hue,  such  as  Mirabel 
used  to  tie  up  his  bag  with,  and  a 
little  basket  which  has  no  obvious 
connection  with  the  matter.  The 
case  was  allowed  to  come  on  :  there 
were  sixteen  witnesses.  A  woman 
named  Caillot  swore  to  Mirabel's 
having  told  her  about  the  ghost : 
she  saw  the  treasure  excavated, 
saw  the  bags,  and  recognised  the 
ribbon.  A  man  had  seen  Mirabel 
on  his  way  to  give  Auquier  his 
bags,  and  indeed  saw  him  do  so, 
and  receive  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
also  found  next  day  a  gold  coin 
on  the  scene  of  the  interview.  A 
third  witness,  a  woman,  was  shown 
the  treasure  by  Mirabel. 

The  narrator  here  makes  the  im- 
portant reflection  that  Providence 
would  not  allow  a  ghost  to  appear 
merely  to  enrich  a  foolish  peasant. 
But,  granting  ghosts  (as  the  nar- 
rator does),  we  can  only  say  that,  in 
ordinary  life,  Providence  permits  a 
number  of  undesirable  events  to 
occur.  Why  should  the  behaviour 
of  ghosts  be  an  exception  ? 

Other  witnesses  swore  to  corro- 
borative circumstances.  Auquier 
denied  everything.  Experts  ad- 
mitted that  the  receipt  was  like 
his  writing,  but  declared  it  to  be 
forged ;  the  ribbon  was  explained 
as  part  of  his  little  daughter's 
dress.  The  judge  decided — no  one 
will  guess  what  —  that  Auquier 
should  be  put  to  the  torture  ! 

Auquier  appealed.  His  advocate 
urged  the  absurdity  of  a  ghost-story 
on  a  priori  grounds  :  if  there  was 


no  ghost,  then  there  was  no  treas- 
ure; if  there  was  a  treasure, 
would  not  the  other  digger  have 
secured  his  share?  That  digger, 
Bernard,  was  not  called.  Th 
Auquier  pled  an  alibi  :  he 
eight  leagues  away  when 
was  said  to  have  received 
treasure.  Why  he  did  not  u 
this  earlier  does  not  appear. 

Mirabel's  advocate  first  defend- 
ed, from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers, 
the  existence  of  ghosts.  T 
Faculty  of  Theology,  in  Pi 
had  vouched  for  them  only  t 
years  before  this  case,  in  1724 
The  Sorbonne  had  been  as  ex 
plicit  in  1518:  "The  Parliamen 
of  Paris  often  permitted  the  tenan 
of  a  haunted  house  to  break  his 
contract." *• 

Ghost    or   no    ghost,    Mirabel 
counsel  said  there  was  a  treasu 
In  his  receipt  Auquier,  to  decei 
a   simple   peasant,    partially    dis- 
guised his  hand.     Auquier's  a 
is  worthless ;  he  might  easily  ha 
been  at  Marseilles  and  at  Pertuys 
on  the  same  day  :    the  distance  is 
eight  leagues.     Bernard  was  now 
at  last  called  in.    He  admitted  that 
Mirabel  told  him  of  the  ghost,  and 
that   they    dug    and   found    some 
linen,  but  that  he  never  saw  any 
gold.     He  had  carried  the  money 
from  Mirabel  to  pay  for  the  m 
due  to  the  ghost.      Mirabel 
shown  him  a  document,  for  w 
he  said  he  had  paid  a  crown,  a 
Bernard  (who  probably  could 
read)  believed  itto  be  like  Auquier'i 
receipt.    Bernard,  of  course,  havin 
been  denied  his  share,  was  not  a 
friendly  witness.      A   legal  docu 
ment   was    now   put  in,    showi 


1  Papon,  ArrSts,  xx.  5,  9  ;  Charondas,  Liv.  viii.,  Resp.  77  ;  Covarruvius,  iv. 
6  ;  Mornac,  s.  v.  Habitations,  27  ;  ff.  Locat,  and  Conduct.  Other  doctors  do  not 
deny  hauntings,  but  allege  that  a  brave  man  should  disregard  them,  and  that 
they  do  not  fulfil  the  legal  condition,  Metus  cadens  in  constantem  virum.  These 
doctors  may  never  have  seen  a  ghost,  or  may  have  been  unusually  courageous. 
They  held  that  a  man  might  get  accustomed  to  the  annoyances  of  bogles, 
s'apprivoiser  avec  cette  frayeur,  like  the  Procter  family  at  Wellington. 
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that  Madame  Placasse  (on  whose 
land  the  treasure  lay)  summoned 
Mirabel  to  refund  it  to  her.  The 
document  was  a  summons  to  him. 
But  this  document  was  forged,  and 
Mirabel,  according  to  a  barrister 
whom  he  had  consulted  about  it, 
said  it  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
man  unknown.  Why  the  barrister 
should  have  betrayed  his  client  is 
not  clear.  Mirabel  and  Margue- 
rite Caillot,  his  first  witness,  who 
had  deposed  to  his  telling  her 
about  the  ghost,  and  to  seeing 
the  excavation  of  the  packet, 
were  now  arrested,  while  Auquier 
remained  in  prison.  Marguerite 
now  denied  her  original  deposi- 
tion ;  she  had  only  spoken  to 
oblige  Mirabel.  One  Etienne 
Barthelemy  was  next  arrested. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  "fin- 
anced "  Mirabel  during  the  trial, 
but  denied  that  he  had  suborned 
any  witnesses.  Two  experts  dif- 
fered, as  usual,  about  Auquier's 
receipt ;  a  third  was  called  in,  and 
then  they  unanimously  decided 
that  it  was  not  in  his  hand.  On 
February  18,  1729,  Auquier  was  ac- 
quitted. Mirabel  was  condemned 
to  the  torture,  and  to  the  galleys 
for  life.  Marguerite  Caillot  was 
fined  ten  francs.  Under  torture, 
Mirabel  accused  Barthelemy  of 
having  made  him  bring  his  charge 
against  Auquier,  supplying  him 
with  the  forged  receipt,  and  with 
the  sham  document,  the  summons 
to  restore  the  gold  to  Madame 
Placasse.  Oddly  enough,  he  still 
said  that  he  had  handed  sacks  of 
coin  to  Auquier,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  tied  up  with  the  gold- 
coloured  ribbon.  Two  of  his  wit- 
nesses, under  torture,  stuck  to 
their  original  statements.  They 
were  sentenced  to  be  hung  up  by 
the  arm-pits,  and  Barthelemy  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 
It  is  a  singular  tale,  and  shows 
strange  ideas  of  justice.  Once 


condemned  to  the  galleys,  Mirabel 
might  as  well  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  but  this  he  did  not 
do — he  stuck  to  his  bags  and  gold- 
coloured  ribbon. 

Manifestly  Mirabel  would  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  being  be- 
lieved in  court  if  he  had  dropped 
the  ghost  altogether.  It  is  notable 
that  Sir  Walter  probably  gave  his 
version  of  this  affair  from  memory. 
He  says  that  Mirabel  "  was  non- 
suited upon  the  ground  that,  if 
his  own  story  was  true,  the  treas- 
ure, by  the  ancient  laws  of  France, 
belonged  to  the  Crown." 

Scott's  next  case  is  very  unin- 
teresting, at  least  as  far  as  it  is 
given  in  '  State  Trials,'  vol.  xii. 
(1692)  p.  875.  A  gentleman 
named  Harrison  had  been  accused 
of  beguiling  a  Dr  Clenche  into  a 
hackney  coach  on  pretence  of 
taking  him  to  see  a  patient.  There 
were  two  men  in  the  coach  be- 
sides the  doctor.  They  sent  the 
coachman  on  an  errand,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  found  the  men 
fled  and  Clenche  murdered.  He 
had  been  strangled  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. On  evidence  which  was 
chiefly  circumstantial  Harrison 
was  found  guilty,  and  died  pro- 
testing his  innocence.  Later,  a 
Mrs  Milward  declared  that  her 
husband,  before  his  death,  con- 
fessed to  her  that  he  and  a  man 
named  Cole  were  the  murderers  of 
Dr  Clenche.  The  ghost  of  her  hus- 
band persecuted  her,  she  said,  till 
Cole  was  arrested.  Mr  Justice 
Dolben  asked  her  in  court  for  the 
story,  but  feared  that  the  jury 
would  laugh  at  her.  She  asserted 
the  truth  of  her  narrative ;  but  if 
she  gave  any  details,  they  are  not 
reported.  Cole  was  acquitted,  and 
the  motives  of  Mrs  Milward  re- 
main obscure. 

Coming  to  the  tract  which  he 
reprints,  Sir  Walter  says  that  his 
notice  was  first  drawn  to  it  in 
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1792  by  Robert  M'Intosh,  Esq., 
one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case, 
which  was  heard  in  Edinburgh, 
June  10,  1754.  Grant  of  Preston- 
grange,  the  Lord  Advocate  well 
known  to  readers  of  Mr  Steven- 
son's '  Catriona,'  prosecuted  Dun- 
can Terig  or  Clerk,  and  Alex- 
ander Bane  Macdonald,  for  the 
murder  of  Sergeant  Arthur  Davis, 
on  September  28,  1749.  They 
shot  him  on  Christie  Hill,  at  the 
head  of  Glenconie.  There  his  body 
remained  concealed  for  some  time, 
and  was  later  found  with  a  hat 
marked  with  his  initials,  A.  R.  D. 
They  are  also  charged  with  taking 
his  watch,  two  gold  rings,  and  a 
purse  of  gold,  whereby  Clerk,  pre- 
viously penniless,  was  enabled  to 
take  and  stock  two  farms. 

Donald  Farquharson,  in  Glen- 
dee,  deposed  that,  in  June  1750, 
Alexander  Macpherson  sent  for 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  much 
troubled  by  the  ghost  of  the  ser- 
geant, who  insisted  that  he  should 
bury  his  bones,  and  should  consult 
Farquharson.  Donald  did  not  be- 
lieve this  quite,  but  trembling  lest 
the  ghost  should  vex  him,  he  went 
with  Macpherson,  who  showed  the 
body  in  a  peat-moss.  The  body 
was  much  decayed,  the  dress  all 
in  tatters.  Donald  asked  Mac- 
pherson whether  the  apparition 
denounced  the  murderer.  He  re- 
plied that  the  ghost  said  it  would 
have  done  so  had  Macpherson  not 
put  the  question.  They  buried 
the  body  on  the  spot.  Donald 
attested  that  he  had  seen  the 
sergeant's  rings  on  the  hand  of 
Clerk's  wife.  For  three  years  the 
prisoners  had  been  suspected  by 
the  country-side. 

Macpherson,  for  his  part,  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  an  appari- 
tion of  a  man  in  blue,  who  said, 
"I  am  Sergeant  Davis";  that  he 
at  first  took  this  man  for  a  brother 
of  Donald  Farquharson's ;  that  he 


followed  the  man,  or  phantasm,  to    j 
the   door,   where   the   spectre   re- 
peated its  assertion,   and  pointed    , 
out  the  spot  where  the  bones  lay.    I 
He  found   them,  and  then   went,     | 
as  already  shown,  to  Donald  Far- 
quharson.   Between  the  first  vision 
and  the  burying,  the  ghost   came    i 
to  him  naked,  and  this  led  him  to    j! 
inter  the  remains.     On  the  second 
appearance,   the  ghost  denounced    | 
the  prisoners.     Macpherson  gave    i 
other  evidence,  not  spectral,  which    | 
implicated  Clerk.    But  when  asked    ; 
what  language  the  ghost  spoke  in,     j! 
he  answered,   "  As  good  Gaelic  as    | 
he  had  ever  heard  in  Lochaber." 
"  Pretty   well,"    said    his   counsel, 
Scott's  informant  M'Intosh,  "for    i 
the    ghost    of    an     English    ser- 
geant."     The    repartee    was    pro-    | 
bably    conclusive   with    the  jury,     ' 
for  they   acquitted   the   prisoners,    \ 
in    the    face     of    the     other     in- 
criminating  evidence.      This  was    , 
illogical.        Modern     students    of    j 
ghosts,  of  course,  would  not  have    I 
been  staggered  by  the  ghost's  com-    i 
mand  of  Gaelic ;   they  would  ex- 
plain it  as  a  convenient  hallucina-    i 
tory  impression,  made  by  the  ghost 
on  the  mind  of  the  "  percipient." 
The  old    theologians   would   have    ' 
declared   that  a  good   spirit  took 
Da  vis's  form,  and  talked    in   the    I 
tongue  best  known  to  Macpherson. 
Scott's  remark  is,  that  M'Intosh's 
was  "  no  sound  jest,  for  there  was    ; 
nothing  more  ridiculous  in  a  ghost 
speaking  a  language  which  he  did 
not  understand  when  in  life,  than 
there  was  in  his  appearing  at  all." 
But    jurymen    are    not    logicians. 
Macpherson  added  that  he  told  his 
tale  to  none  of   the  people  with 
him    in    the    shieling,    but    that 
Isobel  M'Hardie  assured  him  she 
"saw  such  a  vision."     Isobel,  in 
whose    service    Macpherson     had 
been,  deponed  in  court  that,  while 
she  lay  at  one  end  of  the  shieling, 
and  Macpherson  at  the  other,  "she 
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saw  something  naked  come  in  at 
the  door,  which  frighted  her  so 
much  that  she  drew  the  clothes 
over  her  head."  Next  day  she 
asked  Macpherson  what  it  was, 
and  he  replied  "she  might  be 
easy,  for  that  it  would  not  trouble 
them  any  more." 

The  rest  of  the  evidence  went 
very  strongly  against  the  accused, 
but  the  jury  unanimously  found 
them  not  guilty.  Scott  conjectures 
that  Macpherson  knew  of  the 
murder  (as,  indeed,  he  had  good 
reason,  if  his  non-spectral  evidence 
is  true),  but  that  he  invented  the 
ghost,  whose  commands  must  be 
obeyed,  so  that  he  might  escape 
the  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
Celtic  race  against  citizens  who  do 
their  duty.  Davis,  poor  fellow, 
was  a  civil,  good-humoured  man, 
and  dealt  leniently  (as  evidence 
showed)  with  Highlanders  who 
wore  the  tartan.  Their  national 
1  costume  was  abolished,  as  we  all 
know,  by  English  law,  after  the 
plaid  had  liberally  displayed  itself 
on  the  London  road  six  miles 
south  of  Derby,  in  1745. 

So  far,  it  is  plain  that  "what 
the  ghost   said  is  not  evidence," 
and  may  even  ruin  a  very  fair  case, 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
who  killed  Sergeant  Davis.     But 
examples  which  Scott  forgot — for 
of  course   he  knew  them — prove 
i  that    in    earlier    times   a  ghost's 
testimony  was  not  contemned  by 
Knglish    law.      Cases    are    given, 
I  with  extracts  from  documents,  in 
a  book  so  familiar  to  Sir  Walter 
las  Aubrey's  'Miscellanies.' 
1     Aubrey  (b.  1626,  d.  1697)  was  a 
"F.R.S.,  and,  like  several  other  con- 
temporary Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  a  keen  ghost-hunter. 
He  publishes1  "A  full  and  true 
Relation  of  the  Examination  and 
Confession    of    William    Barwick 


and    Edward    Mangnall,    of    two 
horrid  murders." 

Barwick,  who  killed  his  wife, 
then  about  to  bear  a  child,  near 
Cawood  in  Yorkshire,  on  April  14, 
1690,  had  intrigued  with  the  woman 
before  marriage,  and  perhaps  was 
"  passing  weary  of  her  love." 
On  April  14,  Palm  Monday,  he 
went  to  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas 
Lofthouse,  near  York,  who  had 
married  Mrs  Barwick's  sister.  He 
informed  Lofthouse  that  he  had 
taken  Mrs  Barwick,  for  her  con- 
finement, to  the  house  of  his  uncle 
Harrison,  in  Selby.  On  Septem- 
ber 17,  at  York  Assizes,  Lofthouse 
swore  that  on  Easter  Tuesday 
(eight  days  after  Palm  Monday — 
namely,  April  22)  he  was  water- 
ing a  quickset  hedge  at  mid-day, 
when  he  saw  "the  apparition  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman  walking 
before  him."  She  sat  down  oppo- 
site the  pool  whence  he  drew 
water ;  he  passed  her  as  he  went, 
and,  returning  with  his  pail  filled, 
saw  her  again :  she  was  dandling 
on  her  lap  some  white  object 
which  he  had  not  observed  before. 
He  emptied  his  pail,  and,  "stand- 
ing in  his  yard,"  looked  for  her 
again.  She  was  no  longer  pre- 
sent. She  wore  a  brown  dress 
and  a  white  hood,  "such  as  his 
wife's  sister  usually  wore,  and  her 
face  looked  extreme  pale,  her 
teeth  in  sight,  no  gums  appearing, 
her  visage  being  like  his  wife's 
sister."  It  certainly  seems  as  if 
this  resemblance  was  an  after- 
thought of  Lofthouse's,  for  he  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  his  mind, 
till  prayers,  when  it  "  discomposed 
his  devotions."  He  then  men- 
tioned the  affair  to  his  wife,  who 
inferred  that  her  sister  had  met 
with  foul  play.  On  April  23— 
that  is,  the  day  after  the  vision — 
he  went  to  Selby,  where  Harrison 
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denied  all  knowledge  of  Mrs  Bar- 
wick.  On  April  24,  Lofthouse 
made  a  deposition  to  this  effect 
before  the  Mayor  of  York  ;  but  in 
his  published  statement  of  that 
date,  he  only  avers  that,  "  hearing 
nothing  of  the  said  Barwick's  wife, 
he  imagined  Barwick  had  done 
her  some  mischief."  There  is  not  a 
word  here  of  the  phantasm  sworn 
to  by  Lofthouse  at  the  Assizes  on 
September  17.  Nevertheless,  on 
April  24,  Barwick  confessed  to 
the  Mayor  of  York  that  "  on 
Monday  was  seventh  night "  (there 
seems  to  be  an  error  here)  he 
"  found  the  conveniency  of  a  pond  " 
(as  Aubrey  puts  it)  "adjoining  to 
a  quickwood  hedge,"  and  there 
drowned  the  woman  and  buried 
her  hard  by.  At  the  Assize,  Bar- 
wick withdrew  his  confession  and 
pleaded  "Not  guilty."  Lofthouse, 
his  wife,  and  a  third  person  swore, 
however,  that  the  dead  woman  was 
found  buried  in  her  clothes  by  the 
pond-side ;  and  on  the  prisoner's 
confession  being  read,  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  hanged  in  chains. 
Probably  he  was  guilty ;  but  Au- 
brey's dates  are  confused,  and  we 
are  not  even  sure  whether  there 
were  two  ponds  and  two  quickset 
hedges,  or  only  one  of  each.  Loft- 
house may  have  seen  a  stranger, 
dressed  like  his  sister-in-law ;  this 
may  have  made  him  reflect  on  Bar- 
wick's  tale  about  taking  her  to 
Selby :  he  visited  that  town, 
detected  Barwick's  falsehood,  and 
the  terror  of  that  discovery  made 
Barwick  confess. 

Henry  More  published  another 
tale  which  Scott's  memory  did  not 
retain.  In  1680  a  girl  named 
Anne  Walker  was  about  to  have 
a  child  by  a  kinsman,  also  a 
"Walker,  for  whom  she  kept  house. 
Walker  took  her  to  Dame  Care,  in 
Chester  le  Street,  whence  he  and 
Mark  Sharp  removed  her  one  even- 
ing late  in  November.  Fourteen 


days    afterwards,    late    at    night, 
Grseme,    a    fuller,    who   lived   six 
miles  from  Walker's  village,  Lum- 
ley,    saw    a    woman    dishevelled, 
blood  -  stained,      and     with     five     I 
wounds  in  her  head,  standing  in 
a  room  in  his  mill.     She  said  she 
was   Anne   Walker;    that    Mark 
Sharp  had  slain  her  with   a  col- 
lier's pick,  and  thrown  her  body 
into   a  coal-pit,   hiding   the    pick     ; 
under  the   bank.      After   several     , 
such  visitations,  Graeme  went  with 
his   legend  to  a   magistrate;   the    ' 
body  and  pickaxe  were  discovered ; 
Walker  and  Sharp  were  arrested, 
and  tried   at  Durham  in  August 
1681.     Sharp's  boots,  all  bloody, 
were  found  where  the  ghost  said  he 
had  concealed  them  "  in  a  stream  " :    j 
how  they  remained  bloody  if  in 
water  it  is  hard  to  explain.  Against 
Walker  there  was  no  direct  evi-    i 
dence.      The  prisoners,  the  judge 
summing  up  against  them,    were    < 
found  guilty  and  hanged,  protest-   j 
ing  their  innocence. 

It  is  suggested  that  Graeme  him-   | 
self  was  the  murderer,  else  how  did   I 
he  know  so  much  about  it  ?    But 
Walker  and  Sharp  were  seen  last 
with  the  woman,  and  the  respect- 
able Walker  was   not  without   a 
motive,  while,  at  this  distance,  we   ,  • 
can  conjecture  no  motive  in  the 
case  of  Graeme.     (Hibbert,  'Phil- 
osophy of  Apparitions,'  second  edi- 
tion, p.  224.    Hibbert  finds  Graeme    I 
guilty,  but  only  because  he'  knew 
where  the  body  lay.) 

The  usual  authority  for  a  very 
odd  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  (1687-88)  is  General  Cock- 
burn's  '  Voyage  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean,' ii.  335  (London,  1815). 
The  logs  of  three  ships,  under 
Captains  Barnaby,  Bristow,  and  i 
Brown,  were  put  in  to  prove  that, 
on  Friday,  May  15,  1687,  these 
men,  with  many  others,  were 
shooting  rabbits  on  Stromboli; 
that  when  beaters  and  all  were 
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collected,  about  a  quarter  to  four, 
they  all  saw  a  man  in  grey  and  a 
man  in  black  run  towards  them, 
the  one  in  grey  leading ;  that  Bar- 
naby  exclaimed,  "  The  foremost  is 
old  Booty,  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour;" that  the  figures  vanished 
into  the  flames  of  the  volcano. 
This  occurrence,  by  Barnaby's  de- 
sire, they  noted  in  their  journals. 
They  were  all  making  merry  on 
October  6,  1687,  at  Gravesend, 
when  Mrs  Barnaby  remarked  to 
her  husband,  "  My  dear,  old  Booty 
is  dead  ! "  The  captain  replied, 
"  We  all  saw  him  run  into  hell." 
Mrs  Booty,  hearing  of  this  re- 
mark, sued  Barnaby  for  libel,  put- 
ting her  damages  at  £1000.  The 
case  came  on :  the  clothes  of  feu 
Booty  were  shown  in  court ;  the 
date  and  hour  of  his  death  were 
stated,  and  corresponded  within 
two  minutes  to  the  moment  when 
the  mariners  beheld  the  apparition 
in  Stromboli.  "  So  the  widow  lost 
her  cause." 

A  medieval  legend  has  been  re- 
vived in  this  example. 

All  these  curious  legal  cases 
were  no  doubt  familiar  to,  though 
forgotten  by,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  probably  had  no  access  to  an 
American  instance  which  was  re- 
printed four  years  after  his  death 
i>y  a  member  of  the  club  which  he 
'.•iinded— the  Bannatyne  Club— 
n  1836.1 

The  evidence  of  the  ghost  seer 
•vas  republished  by  Mrs  Crowe  in 
inr  '  Night  Side  of  Nature.'  But 
Mrs  Crowe  neither  gives  the  facts 
bf  the  trial  correctly  nor  indi- 
i'ates  the  source  of  the  narrative. 
Che  source  was  a  periodical — the 
Opera-Glass,'  February  3,  1827, 
hirty  years  after  the  date  of  the 
rial.  The  document,  however, 
ad  existed  "for  many  years"  in 


the  possession  of  the  anonymous 
contributor  to  the  '  Opera-Glass.' 
He  received  it  from  one  of  the 
counsel  in  the  case,  Mr  Nicholson, 
afterwards  a  judge  in  Maryland, 
who  compiled  it  from  attested 
notes  made  by  himself  in  court. 

The  suit  was  that  of  James, 
Fanny,  Robert,  and  Thomas  Har- 
ris, devisees  of  Thomas  Harris,  v. 
Mary  Harris,  relict  and  adminis- 
tratrix of  James  Harris,  brother 
of  Thomas  aforesaid  (1798-99). 
Thomas  Harris  had  four  illegiti- 
mate children.  He  held,  as  he 
supposed,  a  piece  of  land  in  fee ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  was  only  seized  in 
tail.  Thus  he  could  not  sell  or 
devise  it,  and  his  brother  James 
was  heir-in-tail,  the  children  being 
bastards.  As  these  legal  facts 
were  unknown  both  to  James 
and  Thomas,  Thomas  made  a  will 
leaving  James  his  executor,  and 
directing  that  the  land  should  be 
sold  and  the  money  divided  among 
his  own  children.  James,  when 
Thomas  died,  sold  the  land,  and 
in  drawing  the  conveyance  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so,  as  it  was  held  by  Thomas 
"in  tail."  James  then  conveyed 
his  right  to  the  purchaser,  and 
kept  the  money  as  legal  heir. 
Why  James  could  sell  if  Thomas 
could  not,  the  present  writer  is 
unable  to  explain.  In  two  years 
James  died  intestate,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  brought  a  suit 
against  James's  widow.  But  be- 
fore James's  death  the  ghost  of 
Thomas  had  appeared  frequently 
to  one  Briggs,  an  old  soldier  in 
the  Colonial  Revolt,  bidding  James 
"return  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  orphans'  court "  ;  and  when 
James  heard  of  this  from  Briggs, 
"  he  did  go  to  the  orphans'  court, 
and  returned  himself  to  the  estate 
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of  his  brother  to  the  amount  of 
the  purchase-money  of  the  land." 

Now  before  the  jury  were  sworn, 
the  counsel,  Wright  and  Nicholson 
for  the  plaintiffs,  Scott  and  Earle 
for  the  defendant,  privately  agreed 
that  the  money  could  not  be  re- 
covered, for  excellent  legal  reasons. 
But  they  kept  this  to  themselves, 
and  let  the  suit  go  on,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Briggs,  "  a 
man  of  character,  of  firm  undaunted 
spirit,"  swear  to  his  tale  of  a  ghost 
in  a  court  of  law.  He  had  been 
intimate  with  Thomas  Harris  from 
boyhood.  It  may  be  said  by  scep- 
tics that  he  invented  the  ghost,  in 
the  interest  of  his  friend's  children. 
He  certainly  mentioned  it,  how- 
ever, some  time  before  he  had  any 
conversation  with  it,  or  knew 
what  it  wanted  with  him. 

Briggs's  evidence  may  be  con- 
densed very  much,  as  the  learned 
Mrs  Crowe  quotes  it  correctly  in 
her  'Night  Side  of  Nature.'  In 
March  1791,  about  9  A.M.,  Briggs 
was  riding  a  horse  that  had  be- 
longed to  Harris.  In  a  lane  ad- 
joining the  field  where  Harris  was 
buried  the  horse  shied,  looked  into 
the  field  where  the  tomb  was,  and 
"  neighed  very  loud." 

Briggs  now  saw  Harris  coming 
through  the  field,  in  his  usual  dress, 
a  blue  coat.  He  believes  that 
the  horse  recognised  his  old  master. 
Harris  vanished,  and  the  horse 
went  on.  As  Briggs  was  plough- 
ing in  June,  Harris  walked  by  him 
for  two  hundred  yards.  A  lad 
named  Bailey,  who  came  up,  made 
no  remark,  nor  did  Harris  tell  him 
about  the  hallucination.  In  Aug- 
ust, after  dark,  Harris  came  and 
laid  his  arm  on  Briggs's  shoulder. 
Briggs  had  already  spoken  to 
James  Harris,  "brither  to  the 
corp,"  about  these  and  other  re- 
lated phenomena,  such  as  a  groan, 
a  smack  on  the  nose  from  a  view- 
less hand,  and  so  forth.  In  Octo- 


ber Briggs  saw  Harris  about  twi- 
light in  the  morning.  Later,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
was  busy  in  the  field  with  Bailey 
aforesaid,  when  Harris  passed  and 
vanished  :  Bailey  saw  nothing.  At 
half-past  nine  the  spectre  returned 
and  leaned  on  a  railing :  Brigga 
vainly  tried  to  make  Bailey  see 
him.  Briggs  now  crossed  the  fence, 
and  walked  some  hundreds  of  yards 
with  Harris,  telling  him  that  his 
will  was  disputed.  Harris  bade 
Briggs  go  to  his  aforesaid  brother 
James,  and  remind  him  of  a  con- 
versation they  had  held,  "on  the 
east  side  of  the  wheat-stacks,"  on 
the  day  when  Harris's  fatal  illness 
began.  James  remembered  the 
conversation,  and  said  he  would 
fulfil  his  brother's  desire,  which  he 
actually  did.  There  was  a  later 
interview  between  Briggs  and 
Harris :  the  matter  of  the  last  • 
Briggs  declined  to  impart  to  the 
court,  and  the  court  overruled  thuj 
question.  "  He  had  never  related' 
to  any  person  the  last  conversa.-f 
tion,  and  never  would." 

Bailey  was  sworn,  and  deposed 
that  Briggs  had  called  his  atter:-, 
tion  to  Harris,  whom  he  could  net' 
see,  had  climbed  the  fence,  and 
walked  for  some  distance,  "app.v 
rently  in  deep  conversation  with1 
some  person.  Witness  saw  io9 
one." 

It  is  plain  that  the  ghost  nevcM 
really  understood   the  legal  ques 
tion  at  issue.     The  dates  are  cliid 
cult  to  reconcile.     Thomas  Hariii 
died  in  1790.     His  ghost  appeanxi 
in  1791.     Why  was  there  no  tria 
of   the   case  till  "about  1798  o:  t 
1799"?     Perhaps  research  in  tlv 
Maryland  records  would  elucidat 
these  and  other  questions ;  we  1' 
but  give    the  tale  with   such  f.u 
thority  as  it   possesses.     Possibl 
it  is  an  elaborate  hoax,  played  oi 
by  Nicholson,  the  plaintiff's  coun 
sel,  on  the  correspondent  of  th 
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'  Opera-Glass,'  or  by  him  on  the 
editor  of  that  periodical.  The 
hallucinations  of  Briggs,  which 
were  fortunate  enough,  it  is  said, 
to  get  into  a  court  of  justice, 
singularly  resemble  those  of  M. 
Bezuel  in  July  and  August  1697, 
though  these  were  not  matter  of  a 
sworn  deposition.  The  evidence 
is  in  'Histoire  d'une  Apparition 
arrivee  a  Valogne.' — (Paris,  1708. 
Reprinted  by  Lenglet  Dufresnoy 
in  his  'Dissertations  sur  les  Ap- 
paritions':  Avignon,  1751:  vol. 
iii.  p.  38.)  The  narrator  of  1708, 
having  heard  much  talk  of  the 
affair,  was  invited  to  meet  Bezuel, 
a  priest,  at  dinner,  January  7, 
1708.  He  told  his  one  story 
"with  much  simplicity." 

In    1695,    when    about   fifteen, 
Bezuel  was  a  friend  of  a  younger 
i  boy,  one  of  two  brothers  named 
I  Desfontaines.       In     1696,    when 
;  Desfontaines  minor  was  going  to 
i  study  at  Caen,  he  worried  Bezuel 
I  into  signing,  in  his  blood,  a  cove- 
,  nant  that  the  first  who  died  should 
i  appear  to  the  survivor.     The  lads 
I  corresponded  frequently,  every  six 
weeks.      On    July    31,    1697,    at 
\  half  -  past  two,   Bezuel,   who  was 
,  hay- making,    had    a   fainting-fit. 
On  August  1,  at  the  same  hour, 
he   felt   faint   on   the    road,    and 
rested  under   a   shady    tree.     On 
August    2,    at   half-past   two,    he 
I  fainted  in  a  hay-loft,  and  vaguely 
i  remembered   seeing    a   half-naked 
body.     He  came  down  the  ladder, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  block  in 
the  Square   des  Capucins.     Here 
ie  lost  sight  of   his  companions, 
but  did  see  Desfontaines,  who  came 
up,  took  his  left  arm,  and  led  him 
into   an   alley.     One  servant  fol- 
owed,   and    told    Bezuel's    tutor 
'hat   he  was   talking    to   himself. 
The  tutor  went  to  him,  and  heard 
jiim  asking  and  answering  ques- 
ions.      Bezuel  for  three-quarters 
an  hour  conversed,  as  he  be- 


lieved, with  Desfontaines,  who  said 
that  he  had  been  drowned  while 
bathing  at  Caen,  about  half-past 
two  on  July  31.  The  appearance 
was  naked  to  the  waist,  "  his  head 
bare,  with  his  beautiful  yellow 
locks  flowing."  He  asked  Bezuel 
to  learn  a  school  task  that  had  been 
set  him  as  a  penalty,  the  seven 
penitential  psalms ;  he  described  a 
tree  at  Caen  where  he  had  cut 
some  words — two  years  later  Bezuel 
visited  it  and  found  them  ;  he  gave 
other  pieces  of  information,  which 
were  verified,  but  not  a  word  would 
he  say  of  heaven,  hell,  or  purga- 
tory ;  "he  seemed  not  to  hear  my 
questions."  There  were  two  or 
three  later  interviews,  till  Bezuel 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the 
phantasm. 

When  Desfontaines  went  away 
on  the  first  occasion,  Bezuel  told 
another  boy  that  Desfontaines  was 
drowned.  The  lad  ran  to  the 
parents  of  Desfontaines,  who  had 
just  received  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
By  some  error,  the  boy  thought 
that  the  elder  Desfontaines  had 
perished,  and  said  so  to  Bezuel, 
who  denied  it;  and,  on  a  second 
inquiry,  Bezuel  was  found  to  be 
right. 

The  explanation  that  Bezuel  was 
ill  (as  he  certainly  was),  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  just  before  his  hallucina- 
tion, and  had  forgotten  an  impres- 
sive piece  of  news,  which,  however, 
caused  the  apparition,  is  given  by 
the  narrator  of  1708.  The  kind 
of  illusion  in  which  a  man  is  seen 
and  heard  to  converse  with  empty 
air,  is  common  to  the  cases  of 
Bezuel  and  of  Briggs,  and  the 
writer  is  acquainted,  at  first  hand, 
with  a  third  modern  example. 
Here  the  percipient,  of  course, 
did  not  believe  in  a  ghost,  like 
the  unsophisticated  Bezuel  and 
Briggs. 

In  this   case   a  gentleman  had 
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for  some  time  been  busy  in  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  an  intimate 
friend,  recently  dead.  As  he  sat 
in  his  study,  which  faced  the 
street,  he  heard  a  cab  stop  at  his 
door,  and  then  the  familiar  foot- 
step of  his  friend  on  the  stairs. 
The  steps  passed  through  an  ad- 
joining room,  in  which  some 
people  were  sitting,  and  the  dead 
friend  entered,  took  a  seat,  and 
discussed  the  settlement  of  his 
own  affairs !  When  he  vanished, 
the  percipient,  rushing  into  the 
outer  room,  asked,  "  Has  Mr  X. 
been  here  1 "  "  Why,  he  is  dead  I " 
"  Did  you  not  hear  us  speak- 
ing?" "We  heard  you  speaking 
to  yourself." 

Mrs  Crowe  cites,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  late  Mr  Maurice  Lo- 
thian, solicitor  for  the  plaintiff,  a 
suit  which  arose  out  of  "haunt- 
ings,"  and  was  heard  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  at  Edinburgh  in  1835-37. 
But  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
official  records,  or  extracts  of  evi- 
dence from  them.  This  is  to  be 
regretted ;  but,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, we  have  the  pleadings  on  both 
sides  in  an  ancient  French  case  of 
a  haunted  house.  These  are  pre- 
served in  his  '  Discours  des  Spec- 
tres,' by  Pierre  Le  Loyer,  Con- 
seiner  du  Roy  au  Siege  Presidial 
d' Angers.1  Le  Loyer  observes  that 
ghosts  seldom  come  into  court  in 
civil  cases,  except  when  indicted 
as  nuisances — namely,  when  they 
make  a  hired  house  uninhabitable 
by  their  follies.  Then  the  tenant 
often  wants  to  quit  the  house,  and 
to  have  his  contract  annulled. 
The  landlord  resists,  an  action  is 
brought,  and  is  generally  settled 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  Alphenus  in  his  '  Digests,'  book 
ii.  Alphenus  says,  in  brief,  that 


the  fear  must  be  a  genuine  fear,  ' ; 
and  that  reason  for  no  ordinary 
dread    must   be   proved.      Hence 
Arnault  Ferton,  in  his  '  Customal 
of  Burgundy,'  advises  that  "  legiti- 
mate dread  of  phantasms,   which 
trouble  men's  rest  and  make  night 
hideous,"  is  reason  good  for  leaving 
a  house,  and  declining  to  pay  rent 
after  the  day  of  departure.     Cov-   , 
arruvius,  a  Spanish  legist  already 
quoted,  agrees  with  Arnault  Fer-  • 
ton.     The  Parliament  of  Grenada,  | 
in  one  or  two  cases,   decided   in 
favour  of  the  tenant  and  against 
the    landlord     of     houses    where 
spectres  racketed. 

Le  Loyer  now  reports  the  plead- 
ings in  a  famous  case,  of  which  he 
does  not  give  the  date.     Incident- 
ally we  learn  that  it  can  hardly 
have  been  earlier  than  1550.     The 
cause  was  heard,  on  appeal,  before 
the  Parlement  de   Paris.     Pierre 
Piquet,  guardian  of  Nicolas  Mac- 
quereau   (a    minor),    let   to   Giles)  . 
Bolacre  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of! 
Tours.    Poor  Bolacre  was  promptly  j 
disturbed  by  a  noise  and  routing: 
of  invisible  spirits,  which  suffered'  • 
neither  himself  nor  his  family  to 
sleep  o'  nights.      He  then  cited: 
Piquet,   also  Daniel  Macquereau, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  letting 
of  the  house,  before  the  local  seat. 
of  Themis.     The  case  was  hearc.,    i 
and  the  judge  at  Tours  broke  the 
lease,  the  hauntings  being  insup- 
portable  nuisances.     But  this  he 
did  without  letters    royal.      The 
lessors    then    appealed,    and    tbe 
case  came  before  the  Cour  de  Par-in 
lement  in  Paris.      Maitre  Chopin 
was  for  the  lessors,  Nau  appeared 
for  the  tenant.     Chopin  first  tock 
the  formal  point, — the  Tours  judg< 
was    formally    wrong    in    breas 
ing    a    covenant   without    letters 


1  Second  edition,  Buon,  Paris,  1608;  first  edition,  Angers,  1586.  A  clos 
printed  quarto  of  nearly  1000  pages.  Le  Loyer  says,  "  De  gaydttj  de  creur  sem 
m'estre  voulu  engager  au  combat  centre  ceux  qui  impugnent  les  spectres  !  " 
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royal,  a  thing  particularly  unjust 
in  the  case  of  a  minor,  Nicolas 
Macquereau. 

So  much  for  the  point  of  form  ; 
as  to  the  matter,  Maitre  Chopin 
laughed  at  the  bare  idea  of  noisy 
sprites.  This  is  notable,  because 
it  shows  that,  in  an  age  when 
witches  were  frequently  burned, 
the  idea  of  a  haunted  house  could 
be  treated  by  the  learned  counsel 
as  a  mere  waggery.  In  the  same 
way  the  old  people,  when  Joan  of 
Arc  was  a  child,  believed  in  fairies 
which  appeared  under  the  oak-tree 
of  Domremy  (1420).  But  Joan  and 
the  other  children  of  her  age  did 
not  believe  in  them,  as  she  states 
in  her  trial  (Quicherat,  i.  66).  Yet 
the  belief  in  haunted  houses  has 
survived  in  modern  society  the 
legal  prosecution  of  witches. 
"  The  judge  in  Tours  has  merely 
and  mischievously  encouraged  su- 
perstition." All  ghosts,  brownies, 
lutins,  are  bugbears  of  children  : 
here  Maitre  Chopin  quotes  Plato 
and  Philo  Judseus  in  the  original, 
also  Empedocles,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Tertullian,  Quintilian,  Dioscor- 
ides.  Perhaps  Bolacre  and  his 
family  suffer  from  nightmare.  If 
so,  a  physician,  not  a  solicitor,  is 
their  man.  Or  again,  granting 
that  their  house  is  haunted,  they 
should  appeal  to  the  clergy,  not  to 
the  law. 

Manifestly  this  is  a  point  to  be 
argued.  Do  the  expenses  of  exor- 
cism fall  on  landlord  or  tenant1? 
This,  we  think,  can  hardly  be 
decided  by  a  quotation  from  Epic- 
tetus.  Alexius  Comnenus  bids  us 
seek  a  bishop  in  the  case  of 
psychical  phenomena. — (TO.  i/or^a 
ttTravra.)  So  Maitre  Chopin  ar- 
gues ;  but  he  evades  the  point. 
Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  owner 
of  the  house  to  "whustle  on  his 
ain  parten,"  to  have  his  own  bogie 
exorcised?  Of  course  Piquet  and 
Macquereau  may  argue  that  the 


bogie  is  Bolacre's  bogie,  that  it 
flitted  to  the  house  with  Bolacre  ; 
but  that  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
evidence. 

Chopin  concludes  that  a  lease  is 
only  voidable  in  case  of  material 
defect  or  nuisance,  as  of  pestilen- 
tial air,  not  in  a  case  which,  after 
all,  is  a  mere  vice  d'esprit. 

Here  Maitre  Chopin  sits  down, 
with  a  wink  at  the  court,  and 
Nau  pleads  for  the  tenant. 
First,  why  abuse  the  judge  at 
Tours  1  The  lessors  argued  the 
case  before  him,  and  cannot  blame 
him  for  credulity.  The  Romans, 
far  from  rejecting  such  ideas  (as 
Chopin  had  maintained),  used  a 
ritual  service  for  ejecting  spooks, 
—  so  Ovid  testifies.  Greek  and 
Roman  hauntings  are  cited  from 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Suetonius ;  in  the 
last  case  (ghost  of  Caligula)  the 
house  had  to  be  destroyed,  like  the 
house  at  Wolf  elee,  where  the  ghost, 
resenting  Presbyterian  exorcism, 
killed  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of 
Southdean,  father  of  the  author  of 
'  The  Castle  of  Indolence.'  "As 
to  Plato,  cited  by  my  learned 
brother,  Plato  believed  in  haunt- 
ings,  as  we  read  in  the  '  Phaedo.'  " 
Nau  has  him  here.  In  brief,  "  the 
defendants  have  let  a  house  as 
habitable,  well  and  truly  knowing 
the  same  to  be  uninhabitable,  and 
infested  by  spirits."  The  Fathers 
are  then  cited  as  witnesses  for 
ghosts.  The  learned  counsel's 
argument  about  a  vice  d'esprit  is 
dismissed  as  a  pitiable  pun. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  un- 
luckily, is  not  preserved  by  Le 
Loyer.  The  counsel  for  Bolacre 
told  Le  Loyer  that  the  case  was 
adjourned  on  the  formal  point, 
but  that  having  obtained  letters 
royal  for  his  client,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  remainder  of  the 
lease  declared  void.  Comparing, 
however,  Bouchel,  s.  v.  Louage,  in 
his  '  Bibliotheque  du  Droit  fran- 
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gois,'  one  finds  that  the  higher 
court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
judge  at  Tours.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh case  (1835),  the  tenant, 
Captain  Molesworth,  did  not  try 
to  have  his  lease  quashed,  but  he 
did  tear  up  floors,  pull  down  wains- 
cots, and  bore  a  hole  into  the  next 
house,  that  of  his  landlord,  Mr 
Webster,  in  search  of  the  cause 
of  the  noises.  Mr  Webster,  there- 
fore, brought  an  action  to  restrain 
him  from  these  experiments. 

Le  Loyer  gives  two  cases  of 
ghosts  appearing  to  denounce  mur- 
derers in  criminal  cases.  He  pos- 
sessed the  speech  of  the  President 
Brisson  (at  that  time  an  advocate), 
in  which  he  cited  the  testimony 
of  the  spectre  of  Madame  de 
Colommiers,  mysteriously  mur- 
dered in  full  day,  with  her  chil- 
dren and  their  nurse.  Her  ghost 
appeared  to  her  husband  when  he 
was  wide  awake,  and  denounced 
her  own  cousins.  As  there  was 
no  other  evidence  beyond  the 
existence  of  motive,  the  accused 
were  discharged.  In  another  well- 
known  case  before  the  Parlernent 
de  Bretagne,  the  ghost  of  a  man 
who  had  mysteriously  vanished 
guided  his  brother  to  the  spot 
where  his  wife  and  her  paramour 
had  buried  him  after  murdering 


him.      Le    Loyer   does   not    give 
the  date  of  this  trial.      The  wife    j 
was  strangled  and  her  body  was     ( 
burned. 

Modern     times     have     known   ;  • 
dream-evidence  in  cases  of    mur- 
der, as  in  the  Assynt  murder  and 
the    famous    Red    Barns     affair. 
But  Thomas  Harris's  is  probably    ; 
the  last  ghost  cited  in  a  court  of   '. 
law.     On   the   whole,    the  ghosts 
have  gained  little  credit  by  their   ' 
legally  attested  appearances,    but    ; 
the  trials  do  throw  a  curious  light    i 
on  the  juridical  procedure  of  our 
ancestors.       The    famous     action    , 
against  the  ghosts  in  the  Eyrbyg-    i 
gja  Saga  was  not  before  a  Chris- 
tian court,  and  is  too  well  known 
for  quotation. 

Dr  F.  G.   Lee,  in  '  Sights  and    I 
Sounds,'  p.   43,   quotes  two   Irish 
cases  of  haunted  houses  which  led 
to  lawsuits,    in   Drogheda  (1890) 
and   in   Dublin   (1885).      In   the 
former,  the  tenant  was  not  allowed    , 
to  give  up  the  house  without  pay-   i 
ing  his   rent :  in  the  second,  one    } 
Kiernan,  a  neighbour,  was  accused    : 
of  causing  the  disturbances;   but   \< 
the  jury    took  the  view  that  he 
was  innocent,  without  deciding  as    ; 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  window-    i 
breaking  and  so  forth. 

A.  LANG. 
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THERE  is  no  subject,  perhaps, 
on  which  more  harmless  nonsense 
has  been  talked  and  written  than 
that  of  salmon-flies.  I  call  it  harm- 
less, believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely immaterial  to  the  angler's 
success  what  colour  predominates 
in  the  lure  presented  to  a  salmon. 
The  important  matter  is — first,  to 
exhibit  a  fly  of  such  size  as  will 
be  neither  so  small  as  to  escape 
notice  altogether,  nor,  when  no- 
ticed, be  too  insignificant  to  awaken 
the  curiosity,  appetite,  or  anger — 
whichever  of  these  be  the  motive 
that  prompts  a  salmon  to  seize  the 
fly — nor  too  large  to  arouse  alarm 
or  suspicion ;  and,  second,  that  it 
shall  be  exhibited  in  such  a  way 
as  to  distinguish  it  among  the  in- 
numerable objects  that  float  down 
I  a  stream.  And  if  it  is  harmless 


attribute  ill -success  to  neglect  of 
prescribed  combinations  of  feather, 
fur,  and  foil.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
interest  of  truth  it  is  worth  while 
examining  the  evidence  on  which 
rests  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted 
and  widespread  delusions  to  which 
an  intelligent  body  of  men  ever 
yielded  assent. 

This  may  be  done  most  conveni- 
ently by  propounding  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, and  analysing  the  answers 
which  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
salmon  enable  us  to  supply  : — 

1.  Does  the  salmon  seize  the  fly 

for  food? 

2.  What  is  the  natural  food  of 

the  salmon  ? 

3.  Does  the  salmon  possess  the 

sense  of  colour  ? 

.  Does  the  salmon  seize  the  fly  for 


1  in  the   angler's  interest   that   he    food?    At  first  sight  this  may  seem 

should  be  persuaded  to  multiply     a  foolish  question.     When  a  child 
i  his  patterns,  it  is  undoubtedly  in     puts  something  into  his  mouth,  the 

the  interest  of  the  tackle-makers,     odds  are  that  he  means  to  swallow 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
'the   gain   which    accrues    to    that 

estimable  class  of  men  were  the 

superstition  to  be  exploded  that 
'certain  flies  are  indispensable  in 

•  crtain    rivers;     that    flies    with 

'bodies  of  silver  tinsel  are  good  for 


it,  and  the  fact  that  a  salmon  takes 
an  artificial  fly  into  his  mouth  may 
seem  conclusive  of  his  intention 
of  swallowing  it  under  the  belief 
that  it  is  edible.  But  if  a  small 
bird  or  a  butterfly  enter  a  room 
where  there  is  a  child,  that  child 

'frosty   weather,    and    those    with     will  probably  go  for  that  bird  or 
black  bodies  for  sunny  days.    It  is     that  butterfly,  and  try  to  catch  it, 
|iiot  likely  that  any  observations  of     though  with  no  intention  of  eating 
iiirine  will  tend   to  the  detriment 
of  trade  by  leading  anglers  to  the 
old    conclusion    which    watchful 
xperience  has  long  since  led  me 
o  adopt ;  otherwise  I  might  pause 
>efore  giving  expression  to  it :  so 
ong  as  fish  are  fickle   (and  what 
harm  would   be  left  in   salmon- 
ngling  if  they  ceased  to  be  so  ?), 


;o  long  will  fishers  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  particular  flies  ;  and 
o  long  will  boatmen  and  gillies 


it.  The  child  is  moved  by  curi- 
osity, modified  by  mischief.  And 
if,  while  I  am  writing  these  lines, 
a  large  blue-bottle  were  to  buzz 
round  my  ears,  I  would  certainly 
go  for  that  blue -bottle,  though 
with  no  desire  to  swallow  it :  my 
motive  would  be  justice  modified 
by  irritation.  I  have  this  advan- 
tage over  a  20-lb.  salmon,  as  the 
child  has  over  the  5-lb.  grilse,  that 
having  hands  to  handle  with, 
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neither  of  us  is  likely  to  be 
found  with  the  blue -bottle,  the 
bird,  or  the  butterfly  in  his  mouth. 
But  the  salmon  and  the  grilse 
have  no  hands  :  their  sole  prehen- 
sile organ  is  the  mouth;  and  it 
seems  rash  to  assume  that  the 
motive  of  either  in  taking  the  fly 
into  its  mouth  is  neither  curiosity 
nor  irritation,  but  carnal  appetite. 
When  a  glittering  Wilkinson 
dances  up  and  down  and  round 
and  round  the  watery  chamber  of 
a  lively  grilse,  is  it  idle  to  imagine 
that  curiosity  has  something  to  do 
with  his  seizing  it  ?  and,  if  that  be 
the  impulse,  who  can  say  that  it  is 
more  or  less  likely  to  be  roused 
by  a  Poynder  or  a  Jock  Scott  1 
Not  even  among  French  novelists, 
who  sometimes  invest  Englishmen 
with  unsuspected  attributes,  has 
there  been  found  any  one  to  ex- 
plain the  passion  of  fox-hunting 
as  inspired  by  hunger. 

Suppose  a  lusty  five-and-twenty- 
pound  kipper  to  have  escaped  the 
perils  of  the  estuary  in  August, 
and  sailed  up  a  roaring  summer 
flood  in  all  his  panoply  of  silver 
mail  to  some  cool,  deep,  twilight 
pool  in  the  middle  reaches.  For 
a  while  he  is  charmed  with  his 
new  quarters ;  there  are  no  seals 
or  porpoises  to  annoy  him ;  there 
are  comfortable  rocks  to  lie  along- 
side; the  water  flows  pleasantly 
along  his  scaly  sides ;  for  exercise 
he  can  move  up  into  the  strong 
water  at  the  head  of  the  pool,  and 
when  the  sun  is  strong  he  can 
drop  luxuriously  back  into  the 
stiller,  darker  depths.  Best  of  all, 
those  tiresome  tide-lice,  which  all 
through  the  summer  have  tickled 
and  stung  him  to  distraction,  have 
all  sickened  in  the  fresh  water  and 
dropped  off.  He  has  a  few  agree- 
able companions  too,  —  not  too 
many,  for  he  is  sociable  rather 
than  gregarious  in  his  tastes ;  just 
two  or  three  of  his  own  sex,  and 
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some  lovely  hen-fish,  with  whom  he  ' 
looks  forward  to  disporting  him- 1 
self    on    the    shallows   when   the 
nights  begin  to  get  frosty.     Oh !  j 
it  is  splendid  :  life  is  really  worth 
living  under  such  conditions,  and 
inspired    by    this    reflection    our1 
friend  rushes  to  the  surface,  and 
by   a  jerk  of  his  powerful   spine 
and  broad  grey  tail  sends  himself 
clear  out  of  the  water,  and  falls 
back  with  a  resounding  splash.     < 

On  the  third  day  after  his 
arrival  an  unpleasant  little  in-! 
cident  takes  place.  The  flood  has 
subsided,  though  the  current  is 
still  full ;  the  sunlight  shines 
through  the  amber-coloured  fluid 
with  a  mellow  lustre  such  as  falls 
into  a  cathedral  aisle  through  old 
grisaille  windows.  The  attention 
of  Salmo  salar  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  small  dark  object  moving 
through  the  water  above  him  in  a 
series  of  easy  jerks.  While  he  is 
speculating  on  its  nature  —  it  is, 
gone :  by  some  mysterious  agency! 
it  has  left  the  field  of  vision  alto-j 
gether. 

"  Pity,  now  ! "  mutters  our 
friend,  blowing  a  string  of  bubble 
out  of  his  gills.  "  I'd  like  to  have, 
had  a  nearer  look  at  that  thing— 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before 
— perhaps  it  was  good  to  eat." 

He  is  still  speculating  on  iti 
nature  when — 

"  Hullo  !  there  it  is  again.  Bj 
Neptune !  I  must  have  it ! "  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  thought 
he  spreads  his  broad  fins,  sets  hi; 
great  bulk  in  motion,  and  glide! 
like  a  shadow  after  the  intruder 
A  nearer  view  does  not  explah 
the  mystery;  he  does  not  relisl 
being  puzzled,  so  with  a  suddoi 
forward  dash  seizes  the  thing  ii 
his  mouth.  At  the  same  momen 
a  sharp  pang  shoots  through  hi 
tongue  ;  he  feels  his  head  held  fas 
for  a  moment :  he  opens  his  moutb 
shakes  his  head,  and  manages  t< 
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expel  the  foreign  object.  His 
curiosity  has  not  been  satisfied ; 
but  now  there  is  mingled  with  it 
some  suspicion  of  a  trick,  and 
sinking  slowly  back  to  his  resting- 
place,  he  spends  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  meditation  beside  a 
sheltering  rock. 

After  this,  matters  do  not  mend 
with  our  friend.  The  water  runs 
low,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  at 
times  unpleasantly  hot.  He  makes 
up  his  mind  to  push  further  up 
the  stream,  but  there  is  not  enough 
water  now  to  make  the  exertion 
an  easy  one,  so  he  is  fain  to  make 
the  best  of  his  present  abode. 
But  his  philosophy  is  interfered 
with  by  the  fate  which  throws 
him  in  love  with  a  buxom  hen- 
fish  whose  lair  is  a  few  yards 
above  his  own.  She  receives  his 
advances  coldly,  moving  off'  as 
often  as  he  approaches  her.  Vex- 
ing, that !  and  it  is  beginning  to 
tell  upon  his  health,  too.  His 
silver  armour  is  getting  tarnished ; 
ruddy  blotches  appear  on  his  gills; 
he  does  not  move  with  the  same 
alacrity  as  of  yore;  and  spends 
most  of  the  day  dozing,  alternately 
dreaming  of  his  love  and  blinking 
at  her  through  the  tepid  fluid. 

There  comes,  however,  an  im- 
provement in  the  weather.  The 
sun  is  overcast,  rain  begins  to  fall, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  all 
is  astir  in  the  pool.  The  water  is 
murky  and  runs  strong ;  logs  and 
branches,  corn-sheaves,  haycocks, 
turnips,  and  other  agricultural 
spoils,  float  down  the  Lammas 
flood;  the  fish  have  to  lie  at 
anchor  in  such  shelter  as  they 
can  find,  but  there  will  be  brave 
times  after  this.  The  spate  runs 
its  course,  and  begins  to  subside. 
So  soon  as  the  water  is  clear 
enough,  our  acquaintance  looks 
out  for  his  lady-love.  There  is 
a  hateful  fellow,  a  few  pounds 
heavier  than  himself,  with  his  eye 


on  the  same  object,  and  our  salmon 
has  to  be  wary,  for  weight  will 
tell,  you  know,  in  every  encounter. 
He  resolves  to  watch  their  move- 
ments at  a  respectful  distance. 
Evidently  the  lady  is  preparing 
for  a  journey.  She  is  restless,  and 
moves  up  and  down  the  pool,  wait- 
ing the  moment  when  the  stream 
shall  be  in  good  travelling  trim. 
At  last  she  is  off;  like  a  White- 
head  torpedo  she  cleaves  the  rush- 
ing torrent  at  the  head  of  the 
pool,  and  meanders  through  the 
broad  ford  above  it,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  big  rival  of  our  fish, 
who  keeps  them  well  in  sight.  At 
last  his  chance  comes.  They  have 
been  swimming  for  some  hours, 
and  our  hero's  fins  and  back  are 
beginning  to  ache,  when  they  ar- 
rive in  a  deep  basin,  half-filled 
with  churning  foam.  A  heavy 
fall  comes  in  at  the  top,  at  which 
the  undaunted  lady,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  rest,  makes  a  gallant 
spring.  It  is  too  strong  for  her, 
and  she  rolls  back  end  over  end 
into  the  cloud  of  blinding  bubbles. 
Again  and  again  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes  she  renews  the  at- 
tempt, and- fails,  till  at  last — luck 
in  odd  numbers  —  she  wins  her 
point  at  the  seventh  leap,  and  all 
her  admirers  see  is  a  flourish  of 
her  dark  tail  as  she  glides  into  the 
channel  above.  Her  biggest  fol- 
lower, meanwhile,  has  tried  his 
luck  two  or  three  times  in  vain ; 
his  weight  is  against  him,  and  he 
has  dropped  down  into  quieter 
water  to  rest  himself.  Our  salmon 
feels  that  his  chance  has  come. 
He  has  been  lying  quiet  all  this 
time,  gathering  strength,  and  now 
he  dashes  upwards  with  all  his 
force,  and — blessed  fortune  ! — suc- 
ceeds at  the  first  trial.  There  is 
a  still  deep  pool  a  hundred  yards 
further  on,  and  there — oh,  happy 
day  ! — he  finds  himself  once  more 
in  the  presence  of  his  beloved, 
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without  the  presence  of  his  hated 
rival. 

Who  shall  describe  the  bliss  of 
that  September  night  1  Who  but 
can  imagine  the  solace  of  com- 
panionship in  the  silent  hours 
beneath  the  moon  1  Be  it  mine 
to  tell  what  befell  on  the  morrow. 
The  day  was  some  hours  old,  and 
the  fond  couple  were  reposing  after 
the  labour  of  yesterday's  journey. 
The  fair  one,  now  that  her  bigger 
courtier  was  left  behind,  showed 
herself  far  less  coy  than  hereto- 
fore, and  it  was  almost  as  good  as 
arranged  that  our  friend  and  she 
should  be  partners  on  the  "  redds  " 
later  in  the  autumn.  He  lay  in 
pleasant  contemplation  of  the 
future,  gently  fanning  the  water 
with  his  pectoral  fins  in  sweet 
security.  All  at  once  he  became 
rigid  as  a  rock. 

"  May  I  be  eternally  gaffed  !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  loud  as  he  could  (for 
be  assured  that  fishes  have  voices 
if  we  could  only  hear  them  as 
clearly  as  they  hear  ours),  "if 
there  is  not  that  confounded 
animal  that  pricked  my  tongue. 
Odds  fins  and  scales !  but  he 
shall  pay  for  this  intrusion." 

With  these  words  he  rose 
quickly  from  the  depths  and 
swooped  after  the  insect,  which, 
with  the  same  jerky  floating 
motion  he  remembered  so  well, 
was  travelling  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface.  A  moment  more  and 
the  strong  jaws  closed  on  the  prey, 
and  a  sweep  of  his  tail  swung  him 
round  for  the  descent.  Ah  !  but 
he  is  fast  this  time.  In  vain  for 
some  moments  he  lashes  the  water 
into  foam,  his  rage  fast  giving 
place  to  terror.  Then  he  manages 
to  get  down  a  few  feet,  but  a 
strange  power  is  upon  him.  He 


feels  no  pain,  but  he  cannot  go  as 
he  would;  he  rushes  up-stream, 
the  weight  upon  him  getting  ever 
more  resistless;  he  flings  himself 
aloft  into  the  air,  but  it  is  still 
there  when  he  falls  back  into  the 
water.  Five  minutes  more  and 
his  strength  is  giving  way ;  he 
rolls  on  his  side,  recovers  himself 
for  another  rush,  and  rolls  more 
helplessly  than  before.  Quid 
multa  ?  The  end  is  at  hand,  and 
presently  he  is  drawn  from  the 
water,  receives  the  coup  de  grdce, 
and  the  lady  of  his  affections  is 
free  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
another  admirer. 

Now,  even  if  this  be  nothing 
better  than  a  purely  imaginative 
description  of  events  in  one  of  our 
salmon-streams,  it  is  after  all  on 
imagination  aided  by  observation 
that  terrestrial  creatures  must 
rely  in  prying  into  subaqueous 
secrets.  It  is,  at  all  events,  more 
likely  to  lead  us  aright  than  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  professional 
fishermen  or  the  anxious  hypoth- 
eses of  anglers.  While  it  may  be 
admitted  that  salmon  sometimes 
take  the  fly  for  food,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  just  as  often  they 
seize  or  strike  at  it  from  curiosity 
or  irritation. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the 
second  question  propounded  — 
What  is  the  natural  food  of  the  "< 
salmon?  whereby  we  are  landed 
in  face  of  a  problem  of  even  ' 
greater  complexity  than  the 
other;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  although  the  stomachs 
of  other  fishes  when  captured  are 
often  found  to  be  stuffed  with 
dainties,  that  of  the  salmon, 
whether  caught  in  the  sea  or  in 
rivers,  is  almost  invariably  empty.1 
I  remember  the  delight  of  an 


1  In  the  'Field'  newspaper  for  December  2,  1893,  is  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent describing  the  capture  of  American  salmon  containing  small  herrings  in 
a  semi-digested  state. 
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English  clerical  friend  who,  one 
September  day,  caught  nineteen 
pike  in  a  lake  on  my  property. 
The  largest  of  them  scaled  15  lb., 
and  observing  a  considerable  con- 
vexity in  its  paunch,  I  directed 
this  fish  to  be  cut  open.  Among 
the  contents  was  a  smaller  pike, 
which,  in  a  semi-digested  state, 
weighed  2  lb.,  thus  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  pick  of  the  basket  to 
13  lb.  No  such  betrayal  of  the 
salmon's  secrets  is  ever  vouchsafed. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  ejecting  the  contents  of 
his  stomach  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  in  difficulties.  Yet  is  the 
salmon  a  predatory  fish,  and  it 
must  require  no  meagre  supply  of 
food  to  maintain  his  rapid  growth, 
and  to  enable  him  to  carry  up  from 
the  sea  such  a  mass  of  exquisitely 
flavoured  and  richly  composed 
muscular  and  fatty  tissue.  In  all 
likelihood  salmon  are  sustained  in 
the  sea  by  a  great  variety  of  ani- 
mal diet — small  fish,  crustaceans, 
medusfe,  and  other  forms  of  marine 
life ;  but  the  case  is  altered  as  soon 
as  they  pass  up  from  the  estuary. 
Some  rivers,  it  is  true — such  as  the 
Tweed,  the  Severn,  and  the  Hamp- 
shire Avon  —  swarm  with  trout, 
minnows,  or  coarse  fish,  and  upon 
these  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
insect  life  it  might  be  supposed 
that  salmon  might  subsist ;  but 
they  frequent  other  rivers  also, 
wherein  there  is  not  more  than 
enough  food  to  sustain  a  few 
starveling  trout.  Entering  such 
streams  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  months,  when  they  are 
flooded  with  melting  snow,  the 
salmon  find  themselves,  when  the 
waters  subside,  penned  within 
deep  rocky  pools  which  must  be 
the  reverse  of  productive  larders. 
And  if  this  be  the  case  now  in 
our  populous  land,  when  nine- 
tenths  of  the  salmon  are  stopped 
by  nets  in  the  tideway  —  nine- 


tenths,  moreover,  of  a  stock  sorely 
diminished  by  many  years  of  ex- 
cessive netting — how  must  it  have 
been  when  the  fish  ascended  the 
rivers  in  countless  thousands,  as 
they  do  at  this  day  on  some  parts 
of  the  western  American  seaboard  1 
Obviously  it  is  impossible  that  the 
rivers  could  have  supplied  more 
than  an  insignificant  portion  of 
food  for  each  fish.  The  clear  con- 
clusion is  that  although  salmon  will 
occasionally  feed  in  fresh  water, 
they  suffer  from  no  ardent  appetite, 
and  are  fitted  to  endure  months  of 
total  abstinence,  supported  by  the 
good  store  of  fatty  and  nitrogenous 
matter  laid  up  in  their  tissues  dur- 
ing their  submarine  surfeit.  They 
only  leave  the  sea  when  they  are 
glutted  with  nourishment,  and 
what  they  find  in  the  rivers  must 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  extras. 
Descending  kelts,  however,  are 
ravenous  enough,  and  must  suffer 
horrible  pangs  while  waiting  for  a 
flood  to  carry  them  to  the  sea :  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  their  orgies  when 
they  get  there. 

But  even  if  it  be  granted  that 
salmon  in  a  river  are  on  the  out- 
look for  prey,  the  third  question — 
whether  they  possess  the  sense  of 
colour — is  one  that  bears  shrewdly 
on  the  prevailing  notion  that  suc- 
cess in  angling  depends  on  the  nice 
adjustment  of  hues  in  the  composi- 
tion of  what  we  fondly  call  flies. 
Fish,  especially  those  of  the  salmon 
kind,  are  notoriously  quick-sighted, 
which  contributes  almost  as  much 
to  the  angler's  success  as  to  his  dis- 
comfiture, for  it  is  surprising  how 
small  a  fly  will  sometimes  be  de- 
tected and  taken  by  a  fish  in  rough 
and  rapid  water.  .But  no  structu- 
ral contrivance  for  detecting  the 
different  colour-rays  in  a  beam  of 
light,  such  as  is  well  known  to  exist 
in  the  human  eye,  has  yet  been  re- 
cognised in  the  eyes  of  fish.  In 
the  human  eye  there  is  a  delicate 
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membrane  formed  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  minute  rods  and  cones, 
groups  of  which  vibrate  in  response 
to  various  colours,  and  transmit 
the  impression  of  violet,  red,  green, 
and  their  compounds  to  the  sen- 
sorium.  When  these  fibres  are 
imperfect  or  absent,  the  result  is 
partial  or  total  colour-blindness, 
the  most  common  form  of  which  is 
insensibility  to  red,  from  the  rods 
and  cones  appropriate  to  red  rays 
refusing  to  act  or  not  being  present. 
I  chanced  one  evening  to  be  stand- 
ing with  a  friend,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  partially  colour-blind,  beside  a 
bed  of  brilliant  scarlet  geraniums. 
He  assured  me  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  slightest  difference 
in  hue  between  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers.  It  so  happened  that  the 
wife  of  this  gentleman  possessed  a 
delicate  skin  and  lovely  complex- 
ion of  milk  and  roses,  to  which  her 
husband's  defective  eyesight  must 
have  made  him  quite  insensible. 
This  was  the  more  unlucky,  because 
the  lady's  features  were  not  of 
classic  mould,  and  her  bloom  can 
have  had  for  him  no  higher  charm 
than  a  good  photograph.  This, 
then,  it  seems  not  unlikely,  may 
be  the  kind  of  sight  possessed  by 
a  salmon,  intensely  keen  for  form 
and  gradations  of  light  and  shade, 
but  incapable  of  distinguishing 
colours,  or,  at  all  events,  sensible 
only  of  some  colours.  There  is 
the  greater  reason  to  believe  this 
probable,  that  it  does  not  seem  as 
if  the  sense  of  colour  would  be  of 
much  use  to  salmon  either  as  a 
guide  to  food  or  a  warning  against 
enemies.  In  obtaining  food  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  in  avoiding 
danger  the  perception  of  size,  would 
be  effective  adjuncts  to  keen  mono- 
chromatic vision.  At  all  events, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  although 
there  is  no  certainty  that  salmon 
can  distinguish  one  colour  from 
another,  yet  we  take  infinite  pains 
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and  incur  considerable  expense 
in  obtaining  brilliant  and  costly 
feathers,  and  delicately  dyed  silks 
and  wools,  in  order  to  suit  the 
caprice  of  a  hypothetical  taste. 
We  anglers  willingly  give  half  a 
guinea  for  the  skin  of  a  blue 
chatterer,  or  twice  that  sum  for 
that  of  an  Indian  crow,  whereas 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
precisely  similar  results  might  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  feathers 
of  a  blackbird  or  a  common  rook. 

There  is  one  test  of  the  colour 
sense  of  fish  which  may  be  sug- 
gested, though  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  any  will  prove  so  disinterested 
in  the  cause  of  science  as  to  put 
it  in  practice.  Let  some  floating 
May-flies  be  dyed  a  bright  scarlet, 
— they  will  reflect  about  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  the  ordinary 
yellowish-grey  imitations, — and  let 
some  devoted  searcher  for  truth 
use  one  in  a  southern  stream  what 
time  the  May-fly  is  on,  and  the 
big  trout  are  sucking  down  the 
floating  insects  by  scores.  If  it 
were  found  that  the  highly  edu- 
cated, nervous  trout  of  an  English 
chalk-stream  showed  themselves  as 
ready  to  accept  scarlet,  pink,  sky- 
blue,  or  yellow  imitations  as  the 
ordinary  grey  or  green  drakes,  one 
might  surely  argue  thence 
fish  have  no  discriminating 
of  colour,  and  the  whole  the 
and  practice  of  fly-fishing  woul 
be  subverted.  But  who  is  there  i 
self-sacrificing  as  to  give  up  to 
experiment  one  of  those  brief 
magic  hours  when  the  May-flu 
are  floating  down  in  mimic  fleet 
and  every  fin  is  astir?  For  it 
at  such  moments  only  that 
really  big  trout  are  tempted 
surface  -  feeding  during  daylight, 
and  the  angler  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  declines  to  risk  his  fortune 
by  doubtful  experiments. 

Let  me  turn  aside  to  dwell  on 
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the  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
capture   of  a  real  socdologer.     It 
took    place   on  Whit -Monday   of 
1893,    that    memorable    summer 
when,  for  weeks   and  months  to- 
gether, our  land  was  flooded  with 
divine  sunshine.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain  fair  demesne   on   the  lower 
reaches   of   the  Test,    where    the 
river  runs  deeper  and  flows  more 
smoothly  than  in  the  trout-water 
above  Romsey.    The  owner  of  this 
demesne  is  no   craftsman  of   the 
gentle    mystery,    hence   it    comes 
that  the  foliage,  of  which  there  is 
wealth,  is  disposed  to  serve   the 
purposes  of  fair  landscape  rather 
than  of  angling.     There  are  many 
roods  of  stream  where  the  great 
trout   feed   securely,   for  never  a 
line  may  the  angler  cast  over  them, 
angle    he    ever    so    wisely.      Yet 
this   is  water  which  to  fish  is  a 
high  privilege,  for  here  the  trout 
run  heavier  than  in  the  shallower 
:  streams  higher  up.     All  Whitsun- 
day the  fly  had  been  coming  down 
in  myriads  ;  every  pool  and  stream 
i  had  been  astir  with  greedy  trout. 
'  Whit-Monday  was  intensely  hot ; 
the  water  was  crystal  clear  after 
the  long  drought,  and  the  brazen 
sun  beat  fiercely  upon  it  from  a 
|  cloudless  sky.     It  was  near  mid- 
,  day  before   I  could  go   a- fishing, 
i  and  hope  of  success  in  such  broil- 
I  ing  weather  was  not  very  great. 
I  A  young  lady  who  had  never  be- 
fore wielded  a  landing-net  was  my 
1  only  companion  ;  but,  as  was  shown 
in  the  end,  all  misgiving  as  to  her 
efficiency  was  unfounded. 

I  selected  a  pool  where  the  river 
makes  a  right-angled  turn ;  lofty 
beeches  trail  their  branches  in  the 
stream  on  the  left  bank,  and  on 
the  right  the  water  circles  slug- 
gishly past  a  bed  of  reeds,  and 
eddies  under  a  precipitous  earthy 
bank  some  four  feet  high.  The 
May-fly  had  begun  to  come  down ; 
the  grayling  were  rising  at  the 


tail  of  the  pool ;  but  in  mid- 
current,  higher  up,  two  or  three 
trout  were  showing  themselves. 
It  was  so  bright  and  hot,  and  the 
water  was  so  clear,  I  had  not  the 
pluck  to  put  on  a  May-fly,  but 
mounted  an  Alder,  and  despatched 
it  on  a  special  embassy  to  where  a 
good  fish  of  2  or  3  Ib.  had  shown 
himself.  But  just  as  the  fly  touched 
the  water,  before  it  had  begun  to 
float  down  to  the  spot  —  lo  !  a 
mighty  shadow-like  form  is  seen 
moving  to  the  surface  three  or 
four  yards  higher  up,  and,  making 
an  incredibly  small  dimple  on  the 
surface,  a  splendid  fish  sucks  in  a 
passing  fly.  Instantly  I  recovered 
my  line,  let  out  a  few  more  yards, 
and,  without  venturing  to  move 
from  my  position,  threw  the  Alder 
a  few  feet  above  this  greater  fish. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  sus- 
pense :  the  fly  had  fallen  well,  and 
was  travelling  true.  When  it 
reached  the  right  place  that 
shadowy  form  reappeared,  touched 
the  lure  with  closed  lips — a  cold 
salute — and  sank  once  more  out 
of  sight.  Chilled  with  despair — 
for  surely  such  a  fish  would  not 
give  a  second  chance — I  threw 
my  line  on  the  grass,  and  watched, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  seeing  him 
again.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait; 
for  presently  he  rose  once  more,  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  no  such  things 
as  steel  hooks  and  silkworm  gut, 
not  to  mention  split-cane  rods  and 
sweetly  running  reels,  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Once  more  the 
little  Alder  winged  its  flight,  this 
time  to  surer  purpose,  for  the  great 
trout  came  at  it  open-mouthed,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  felt  the  steel,  rushed 
straight  and  swift  down-stream  to 
where  I  was  kneeling, — an  embar- 
rassing strategy,  to  which  Test 
trout  are  peculiarly  prone.  The 
water  was  deep,  and  fairly  clear 
of  weeds ;  but  there  was  an  ugly 
row  of  half-rotten  piles  protecting 
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the  hither  bank,  towards  which 
the  fish  kept  boring  in  an  ominous 
way.  However,  on  the  whole  he 
played  in  most  gentlemanly  sort, 
and  gave  less  trouble  than  a  2^- 
pounder  I  had  landed  near  the 
same  place  on  the  Saturday  before. 
So  shall  you  sometimes  find  a  many- 
acred  peer  easier  to  get  on  with 
than  a  fussy  irritable  squire  of 
far  smaller  importance.  But  now 
came  the  critical  time :  the  bank 
was  steep,  the  water  was  deep,  the 
trout  was  big,  the  net  was  small, 
the  tackle  was  fine,  the  lady  was 
a  novice,  and  the  angler  trembled 
with  anxiety.  Four  times  was  a 
portion  of  that  trout  raised  in  the 
net  from  out  the  water,  and  four 
times  he  wallowed  out  and  wobbled 
into  mid-stream.  The  fifth  time, 
by  some  incalculable  chance,  he 
was  enclosed,  and  my  clever  ally 
dragged  him  up  the  bank,  and 
flung  him  safely  into  the  deep 
meadow-grass. 

He  weighed  just  over  6  Ib. — a 
shapely  fish,  in  prime  condition — 
and  by  half  a  pound  beat  the  re- 
cord of  fish  taken  with  the  fly  in 
that  water.  True,  there  was  one 
caught  in  1892  weighing  11|  Ib. ; 
but  that — infandum  dictu — was 
taken  with  the  prawn. 

How  incorrigibly  prone  fisher- 
men are  to  prate  of  their  own 
feats  !  Here  am  I,  having  under- 
taken to  treat  of  salmon-flies,  bab- 
bling down  the  best  part  of  three 
columns  over  the  capture  of  a 
brook-trout. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  desultory  speculation 
has  brought  us,  there  seem  to 
be  three  opinions  of  the  power 
of  discerning  colour  possessed  by 
salmon.  First,  that  they  can  dis- 
tinguish the  rays  of  the  prism  as 
clearly  as  we  do — a  belief  which, 
although  prevalent  among,  and 
generally  acted  on  by,  fishermen, 


rests  on  very  slender  evidence; 
second,  that  they  may  have  the 
perception  of  certain  coloured  rays, 
though  insensible  to  others ;  and, 
third,  that  they  are  totally  colour- 
blind. But  a  further  consideration 
should  be  kept  in  view — namely, 
that  whereas  artificial  flies  are  dis- 
played on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  salmon  lie  near 
the  bottom,  the  lure  passes  be- 
tween the  fish  and  the  light,  in 
silhouette  against  the  sky  —  the 
very  worst  arrangement  for  ex- 
hibiting gradations  of  tint  in  an 
opaque  object.  To  human  eyes, 
notwithstanding  their  complex  and 
sensitive  provision  for  the  recep- 
tion of  colour-rays,  every  fly  pre- 
sented in  this  way  would  show 
very  dark,  almost  black,  against 
a  bright  background,  save  where 
some  coloured  sparkles  shone 
through  transparent  material. 
Take  such  a  fly,  for  example,  as 
the  Blue  Doctor — a  well-known 
killer  in  every  stream  where  it 
has  been  tried,  and  deservedly  a 
favourite ;  pass  it  at  moderate 
speed  overhead  against  the  sky  at 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet,  the 
usual  depth  of  water  over  a  salmon 
in  a  cast.  Can  you  detect  the 
delicate  tint  of  the  body  of  pale- 
blue  floss,  or  the  laps  of  brilliant 
scarlet  worsted  on  the  head  and 
butt  ?  Or  can  you  distinguish  the 
fibres  of  bustard,  turkey,  dyed 
swan,  and  guinea  -  fowl  feathers 
composing  the  wing  ?  Not  at  all : 
all  that  is  visible  is  a  small  dark 
object  crossing  the  bright  space 
behind.  At  that  distance  even 
those  flies  which  are  relied  on  for 
the  glitter  of  tinsel  seem  no  gayer 
than  a  Black  Dose  or  a  Sir  Rich- 
ard. Only  white  feathers  can  be 
distinguished  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  these  as  a  rule  are 
more  sparingly  used  than  any 
others  in  "  busking "  a  salmon- 
fly.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
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all  the  taste  and  trouble  engaged 
in  the  attempt  to  suit  the  caprice 
of  salmon  by  the  nice  adjustment 
of  tints  were  futile,  and  that  one 
who  persistently  used  a  single  pat- 
tern of  different  sizes  would  have 
as  good  a  chance  of  success  as  an- 
other equipped  with  all  the  myriad 
aesthetic  productions  known  by  the 
most  seductive  names.  It  is  true 
that  by  such  philosophic  asceti- 
cism salmon  -  angling  would  be 
robbed  of  some  of  its  charm. 
Most  people  love  to  be  mystified, 
and  for  them  the  problem  of  imi- 
tating something  unknown  to  men, 
but  irresistible  to  salmon,  has  a 
great  attraction.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  disprove  the  grounds 
of  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
certain  patterns.  On  a  certain 
day  there  happens  to  be  a  good 
stock  of  fish  in  the  water  in  a 
rising  mood.  The  angler  begins 
with,  say,  a  Jock  Scott  or  a  Green- 
well,  and  the  fish  take  it  so  readily 
that  he  has  no  inclination  to  change 
it  throughout  the  day.  He  has 
!  excellent  sport,  and  very  likely  it 
!  is  duly  chronicled  in  the  local  and 
|  sporting  prints  : — 

"Mr  Liverpill  had  a  splendid  day 
on  the  Noodlecombe  water,  landing 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  salmon,  weigh- 
ing 234  lb.,  besides  running  and  los- 
ing three  others.  All  Mr  Liverpill's 
fish  were  taken  with  the  same  fly, 
a  medium-sized  Jock  Scott,  which  he 

i   had  no  occasion   to  change  all  day. 

I  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  inspect- 
ing the  fly,  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, shows  considerable  signs  of 
wear.  It  is  remarkable  how  so  great 
a  weight  of  fish  could  be  brought  to 
bank  on  a  single  slender  steel." 

Immediately  Jock  Scott  rises 
into  prime  favour;  the  tackle- 
makers  are  set  to  work  to  tie  them 
night  and  day  to  fulfil  the  orders 
of  customers,  to  whom  it  never 
occurs  that  Mr  Liverpill's  Jock 
Scott  was  a  very  different  object 
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when,  chewed,  tattered,  and  soiled, 
the  last  fish  took  it  in  the  evening, 
to  what  it  was  when  it  first  flew 
across  the  stream  in  spick-and- 
span  livery  of  sable-and-gold  floss. 
It  was  the  same  hook  with  which 
every  fish  was  landed ;  but,  prac- 
tically, the  fly  had  been  changed. 
The  unrom  antic  probability  is  that, 
had  Mr  Liverpill  put  on  a  different 
fly  after  landing  each  fish,  he 
would  have  enjoyed  just  as  good 
sport,  making  allowance,  of  course, 
for  the  loss  of  precious  time  in- 
volved in  changing. 

The  reputation  of  a  fly  may  be 
made  in  another  way.  The  river 
may  be  just  as  full  of  fish  as  on 
Mr  Liverpill's  famous  day;  they 
may  be  rolling  and  rising  all  over 
the  pools,  yet  they  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  take  anything.  Vainly 
is  the  aid  invoked  of  the  Doctors 
— black,  blue,  and  silver — of  the 
Butcher,  the  Policeman,  and 
Tommy  Atkins ;  equally  futile  are 
the  allurements  of  Kate,  the 
Lassie,  and  Silver  Grey,  all  of 
which  are  plied  over  and  among 
the  rising  fish  ;  till  at  last  perhaps 
a  Highlander  or  an  Usk  Grub 
has  been  mounted,  and  the  fish 
simultaneously  pass  into  a  taking 
mood.  Pull  after  pull  follows  in 
the  failing  light,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  successful  fly  has  a  place 
among  the  river  gods. 

I  may  illustrate  this  kind  of 
chance  by  a  bit  of  recent  experience. 
One  morning  in  the  autumn  of 
1892  I  began  fishing  Cromweil, 
a  cast  on  the  Tweed  opposite  Old 
Melrose.  I  mounted  a  small  gold- 
bodied  fly  of  my  own  devising,  and 
landed  two  heavy  fish.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  Gate- 
heugh  cast  lower  down,  the  limit 
of  my  beat  for  that  day,  I  went  to 
see  how  a  friend  had  fared  who 
was  fishing  Bemersyde  pool,  a  far 
more  productive  bit  of  water  than 
mine.  There  was  a  good  stock  of 
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fish,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  had  he  landed  half-a- 
dozen.  To  my  astonishment,  I 
found  he  had  fished  the  pool 
once  over  without  a  single  pull. 
Jokingly  I  told  him  he  was  not 
using  the  right  sort  of  fly,  and 
handed  him  that  with  which  I 
had  just  landed  two  fish.  I  left 
him  attaching  it  to  his  line  ;  but  I 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
gave  a  view-halloo,  and,  turning, 
I  saw  he  was  fast  in  a  fish.  He 
landed  it,  and  another  immediately 
after,  and  lost  a  third.  These 
were  the  only  fish  he  had  to  do 
with  all  day.  There  never,  surely, 
was  a  clearer  case  of  the  merit  of 
one  fly  over  another,  yet  am  I  so 
sceptical  as  to  believe  it  was  a  pure 
fluke,  and  that  had  he  kept  on  the 
Silver  Grey  he  was  using  when  I 
came  to  him,  he  would  have  got 
these  fish  just  the  same.  To  some 
people  this  will  seem  rank  icono- 
clasm ;  others,  I  am  vain  enough 
to  hope,  will  recognise  it  as  or- 
dinary ratiocination. 

Suggestive  names  have  much  to 
do  with  the  reputation  of  certain 
flies.  One  such  is  the  Sun-fly,  with 
a  body  of  jet  black  mohair  and  a 
wing  entirely  composed  of  the 
lustrous  crest-plumes  of  the  golden 
pheasant.  It  is  held  to  be  murder- 
ous in  the  glare  of  unwelcome  sun, 
and  so  it  has  often  proved  itself, 
but  it  is  equally  effective — proba- 
tum  est — in  gloom  and  rain.  The 
Lassie,  again,  is  beloved  of  fisher- 
men in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  and  takes  her  name  from  a 
liberal  tuft  of  russet  hair  from  the 
head  of  some  unselfish  maiden. 
The  orthodox  Lassie  should  display 
a  lock  of  golden  red;  but  lately, 
looking  through  the  lures  of  the 
presiding  genius  of  one  of  the 
Dubs,  I  noticed  several  of  these 
large  flies,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  dressed  with  a  woman's  brown 
hair. 


"  You're  still  fond  of  the  Lassie," 
I  observed. 

"  Oh  ay,"  was  the  reply ;  "ye 
see  they're  far  easier  gotten  at  than 
the  big  birds." 

Few  negatives  admit  of  proof, 
and  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
shake  the  belief  so  firmly  rooted 
that  when  a  salmon  has  risen  at 
one  fly  and  missed  it,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  change  it  before  trying 
him  again.  I  was  fishing  some 
years  ago  in  a  small  river  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  within  a  few 
yards  of  high-tide  mark.  The  sun 
was  very  bright,  but  it  was  behind 
the  fish,  for  the  stream  runs  south, 
and  the  fish,  of  course,  lie  with 
their  heads  up-stream  towards  the 
north — a  circumstance  of  no  light 
moment  to  the  angler  in  sunny 
weather.  A  salmon  dashed  up  at 
the  fly  in  a  strong  stream  at  the 
neck  of  the  pool  and  missed  it.  I 
changed  the  fly  and  tried  him 
again,  with  the  same  result.  Six 
times  that  fish  rose  and  missed  the 
fly,  and  each  time  I  put  up  a  dif- 
ferent one,  till  at  the  seventh  offer 
he  was  hooked  and  landed.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
change  of  fly  had  nothing  to  do 
with  ultimate  success  ;  but  my  firm 
belief  is  that  this  lively  fish  would 
have  come  just  as  readily  seven 
times  at  the  same  fly,  as  he  did 
once  at  each  of  seven  different 
ones.  He  had  meant  all  along  io 
have  the  moving  object,  but  the 
strong  stream  had  made  it  travel 
too  fast  for  him. 

Some  local  fishermen  are  great 
tyrants  in  the  matter  of  flies,  and 
show  displeasure  with  strangers 
unless  they  obey  implicitly  every 
direction  which  they  may  receive. 
For  knowledge  of  the .  haunts  of 
fish,  the  depth  of  water,  the  best 
size  of  fly,  the  local  man  is  invalu- 
able— almost  indispensable  where 
fish  are  scarce ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  different  kinds  of  fly,  he  who 
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has  angled  in  many  rivers,  using 
his  own  flies  with  equal  success  in 
all,  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two 
men  to  have  formed  a  right  esti- 
mate of  the  motives  which  cause  a 
salmon  to  come  to  the  fly.  It  is 
provoking,  when  fish  are  not  rising 
well,  to  be  continually  admonished 
to  change  fly  after  fly,  when  one 
is  conscious  that  advice  is  founded 
on  a  priori  hypothesis  that  fish 
prefer  one  colour  to  another,  if  one 
could  but  hit  on  it.  It  is  well  to 
indulge  your  attendant's  fancy 
within  reasonable  limits,  for  he  is 
as  anxious  for  your  success  as  you 
are  yourself ;  but  you  are  strongly 
tempted  at  times  to  remind  him 
that,  after  all,  you  are  spending 
all  this  time  flogging  the  water 
primarily  for  your  own  amusement 
and  not  for  his. 

Sometimes  your  fisherman  will 
look  through  your  box,  and,  reject- 
ing everything  in  it  as  unsuitable 
for  his  river,  produce  his  own 
flies,  which  he  recommends  you  to 
prefer.  Now,  if  you  were  a  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  discernment 
with  which  salmon  are  credited, 
your  inclination  surely  would  be 
to  insist  on  showing  to  the  fish  in 
this  river  flies  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  those  most  commonly  used  by 
local  anglers  :  for  the  unfamiliar 
patterns  would  be  less  likely  to 
arouse  suspicion  than  those  which, 
season  after  season  and  day  after 
day.  have  been  travelling  over  the 
pools.  But  experience  and  com- 
mon-sense have  made  you  sceptical 
of  the  superiority  of  one  fly  over 
another,  and  you  would  be  as  will- 
ing to  use  your  fisherman's  flies  as 
any  others,  but  for  two  consider- 
ations, one  practical,  the  other 
sentimental.  The  first  is,  that  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  strange  hooks.  There  are  few 
moments,  even  in  this  woe-beset 
world,  of  keener  anguish  than  that 
when  the  strain  of  a  heavy  fish  is 


suddenly  relaxed,  and  you  feel 
that  something  has  given  way. 
You  wind  your  line  in  mournfully 
— let  your  words  be  few,  for  they 
are  sure  to  be  impious — the  fly  is 
still  there,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
your  hand  the  truth  is  apparent, — 
the  steel  has  snapped  behind  the 
barb.  Ah  !  that  was  a  fish ;  30 
Ib.  if  he  was  a  pennyweight,  for 
you  caught  sight  of  the  gleam  of 
his  broad  flank  just  before  the 
direful  moment.  Sharp  as  is  the 
tooth  of  ingratitude,  grievous  as  is 
the  chill  of  shattered  fortune  and 
the  anguish  of  love  betrayed,  these 
are  pangs  which  time  touches 
mercifully  into  painless  scars  ;  but 
ever  as  the  years  roll  on  will  you 
mourn  more  deeply  over  that  irre- 
parable moment,  ever  will  the  po- 
tential weight  of  that  salmon 
mount  up,  and  your  grandson  will 
hearken  with  dilated  eyes  to  the 
story  of  how  you  lost  the  50- 
pounder.  "True  as  steel"  runs 
the  saying,  but  nothing  is  more 
treacherous  than  badly  tempered 
steel;  and  I  will  pay  Messrs  Hutch- 
ison of  Kendal  the  well-deserved 
tribute  of  saying  that  it  is  many 
years  since  I  have  lost  a  salmon 
from  a  broken  barb,  and  I  never 
use  hooks  except  of  their  make. 

The  other  and  purely  senti- 
mental consideration  is  that,  if 
you  are  a  true  fisherman,  you  feel 
more  gratification  in  landing  fish 
with  your  own  flies  than  with 
those  of  other  people.  An  angler's 
rod  becomes  to  him  fetish,  his 
flies  gri-gri,  and  if  the  last  are  his 
own  handiwork,  so  much  the  more 
pride  will  he  take  in  their  per- 
formance. Among  my  most  cher- 
ished idols  is  a  salmon-fly  —  a 
double-hooked  Childers — which  I 
tied  wellnigh  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  With  this  fly  I  began 
fishing  in  the  Hargroves  on  the 
North  Tyne  one  September  morn- 
ing. A  fish  rolled  up  at  the  fly, 
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was  held  for  a  moment,  and  the 
gut  snapped.  The  salmon  was 
free.  Next  day  there  was  a  small 
flood  and  no  fishing ;  but  on  the 
third  day  the  river  was  again  in 
trim.  My  companion  began  fish- 
ing half  a  mile  or  so  above  where 
I  had  met  with  mishap.  When  we 
met  for  luncheon,  he  showed  me 
a  fly  which  he  had  found  fixed  in 
the  breast  of  the  first  fish  he  had 
landed.  It  was  my  lost  Childers. 
I  put  it  on,  and  killed  two  salmon 
with  it  that  same  afternoon. 

There  is  a  well-known  salmon- 
fly  used  on  the  Tweed  called  the 
Jonah,  dressed  with  a  silver  body, 
blue  hackle,  and  peacock  herl 
wing.  Its  name  was  conferred 
when  it  was  recovered  after  being 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  a 
fish's  mouth. 

Let  a  moment's  digression  be 
allowed  to  observe  what  a  com- 
fortable reflection  it  is  that  fish 
suffer  little  pain  from  the  hook. 
During  the  present  year  (1893)  a 
friend  of  mine>  fishing  in  the  same 
loch  where  the  clergyman  above 
mentioned  took  his  pleasure, 
hooked  a  pike  which  made  good 
its  escape  by  carrying  off"  a  tri- 
angle hook.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  landed  the  same  fish,  and  found 
his  lost  hook  fastened  in  such 
fashion  across  the  gullet  that  no 
food  could  ever  again  have  passed 
down  that  way.  A  still  more 
remarkable  instance  was  described 
to  me  by  a  Tweedside  fisherman. 
His  son,  a  small  boy,  was  fishing 
with  worm  in  the  Bemersyde 
water,  and  lost  two  flights  of 
Stewart  tackle  by  the  gut  break- 
ing. Next  day  his  father,  fishing 
with  fly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  pool,  landed  a  bull-trout 
with  both  the  Stewart  flights 
hanging  in  its  mouth. 

Talking  of  the  Tweed— and  what 
fisher  is  not  fain  to  babble  about 
that  beloved  stream  ? — there  is  no 


river  which  better  illustrates  how- 
flies  are  invented  to  please  fishers 
rather  than  fish.  Stoddart,  writ- 
ing fifty  years  ago,  gave  prescrip- 
tions for  the  flies  most  in  favour 
then,  and  they  were  uniformly  of 
sober  grey  or  brown  cast.  The 
mottled  scapulars  of  the  mallard 
and  the  tail-feathers  of  the  dun 
turkey  (now  hardly  to  be  obtained) 
were  those  most  highly  prized — 
nay,  so  timid  of  too  much  display 
was  this  excellent  angler,  that  he 
warned  his  readers  against  the 
gaudy  patterns  used  in  Irish 
rivers,  and,  in  describing  the 
furniture  of  a  certain  fly,  he 
directed  that  it  should  be  lapped 
with  tarnished  silver  tinsel.  How 
different  are  the  lures  most  in 
vogue  now  on  the  Tweed  !  the 
Durham  Ranger,  gorgeous  in 
orange,  scarlet,  and  blue,  and 
(present  prime  favourite)  the 
Wilkinson,  with  its  body  of 
burnished  silver  and  crimson 
gorget.  Yet  I  am  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  one  can  be  of  anything 
not  capable  of  logical  demonstra- 
tion, that  were  a  good  fisherman 
to  use  nothing  but  Stoddart's  old 
dingy  patterns,  he  would  kill  just 
as  many  fish  as  he  would  with  all 
the  artillery  in  Forrest's  and 
Wright's  arsenals. 

In  the  old  days,  when  travelling 
was  slow  and  costly,  it  was  natural 
that  the  dwellers  on  a  river  should 
imagine  that  their  own  stream  and 
the  fish  therein  had  peculiarities 
compared  with  others,  and  that 
the  flies  used  in  the  Shannon  and 
Blackwater  were  unsuited  for  the 
Tay  or  the  Dee.  These  lines  are 
written  during  a  daylight  journey 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  —  a 
matter  of  little  more  than  eight 
hours.  In  that  short  space  of 
time  many  famous  streams  are 
crossed — the  Trent,  the  Wear,  the 
Tyne,  and  the  Tweed.  Is  it  ration- 
al to  hold  the  creed  that  fish  of 
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the  same  species  frequenting  these 
rivers  should  be  so  divergent  in 
their  tastes  and  habits  as  to  prefer 
in  one  river  a  plain  fly,  in  another 
a  gaudy  one  ?  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, these  flies  are  prepared  in 
imitation  of  no  animals  frequent- 
ing these  rivers.  It  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  dogma  that  prescribes 
bright  flies  in  the  Tweed  and  dull 
flies  in  the  Annan,  rivers  rising  on 
the  same  hill  and  nourished  by 
the  same  clouds.  When,  many 
years  ago,  I  fished  the  North  Tyne 
for  the  first  time,  they  assured  me 
that  the  salmon  would  not  look  at 
anything  but  sober-tinted  flies — 
their  favourite  being  the  Chipchase 
Captor,  winged  with  grey  sup- 
plied by  the  farmyard  drake.  But 
in  those  days  I  dressed  my  own 
hooks,  and  scandalised  the  natives 
by  the  audacity  of  some  of  the 
designs.  It  so  turned  out  that  I 
enjoyed  first-rate  sport,  and  there- 
after was  allowed  perfect  liberty  in 
the  exhibition  of  any  lures.  At  the 
present  day  brightly  hued  Tweed 
flies  are  all  the  fashion  on  Tyneside. 
As  has  been  above  said,  fishing 
,  in  many  rivers  produces  a  philoso- 
phic indifference  to  the  kind  of 
fly  used.  Salmon  are,  like  all 
|  wild  animals,  exceedingly  conser- 
i  vative.  Year  after  year,  from 
1  time  immemorial,  they  have 
sought  the  same  estuaries,  as- 
1  cended  the  same  streams,  haunted 
the  same  pools,  and  the  angler 
knows  from  faithful  tradition  ex- 
actly the  boulder  from  behind 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  receive 
the  indescribable  thrill  communi- 
cated by  the  strong  pull  of  a  good 
fish.  Is  it  likely  that  animals  so 
unchanging  in  their  habits  should 
within  half  a  century  have  so 
completely  altered  their  tastes  as 
to  be  more  easily  attracted  now  by 
bright  flies,  and  less  liable  to  be 
tempted  by  dull  ones,  than  they 
were  in  Stoddart's  day?  The 


thing  is  incredible  :  let  every  man 
attach  to  his  line  what  he  fancies 
most  himself,  for  there  is  no 
greater  significance  in  fashion  of 
flies  than  in  that  of  ladies'  bonnets. 
We  ourselves  are  as  susceptible 
of  lasting  injury  from  the  ridicu- 
lous little  structures  of  feather 
and  gauze  perched  on  the  fluffy 
fringes  that  prevail  in  this  our  day 
as  our  fathers  were  from  the  coal- 
scuttle shapes  that  enclosed  the 
banded  and  bandolined  glories  of 
the  early  Victorian  nymphs. 

Long,  long  ago  I  received  the 
present  of  my  first  fly-book,  with- 
in which  was  pasted  a  leaf  of 
"Advice  to  young  Anglers."  It 
was  sound  counsel,  whereof  obser- 
vance has  been  fraught  with  in- 
finite good,  and  it  ended  some- 
what in  this  way  :  "  Do  not  lose 
much  time  in  changing  your  flies. 
Remember  that  the  fisher  whose 
flies  are  longest  in  the  water  will 
generally  take  home  the  heaviest 
bag." 

The  best  chance  of  bringing  this 
discursive  essay  to  a  decent  close 
is  by  dragging  in  a  good  story.  A 
Scottish  gentleman  was  leaving  a 
well-known  and  hospitable  house 
on  Tweedside  where  a  fishing-party 
was  assembled.  Just  as  he  was 
starting,  an  English  guest  came  to 
the  door  and  called  out — 

"  I  say,  will  you  order  a  fly  to 
be  sent  out  for  me  at  once  from 
Kelso?" 

"All  right,"  said  the  other, 
with  his  thoughts  full  of  salmon, 
— "  from  Forrest's,  I  suppose  ;  " 
and  drove  off.  Later  in  the  day 
arrived  an  express  from  the  cele- 
brated tackle- vend  or,  with  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  Rangers,  Doc- 
tors, and  other  killers. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  the 
bearer  of  the  message,  being  a 
north-countryman,  that  in  England 
flies  roll  upon  four  wheels. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


"GOOD  morning,  Miss  Oliphant," 
said  the  Captain,  a  few  days  later, 
giving  her  his  left  hand,  for  his 
right  was  still  slung.  "  The  short 
shadows  outside"  (he  inclined  his 
eyebrows  to  the  trees  on  the  lawn) 
"  tell  me  I  am  late,  as  usual." 

"But  this  morning  not  last  as 
usual,  Captain  Hill.  Mother  is 
not  here  yet." 

Jean  poured  out  his  coffee. 

"  Like  her,  I  have  an  invalid's 
privilege.  Otherwise,  your  vir- 
tuous hours  and  industry  would 
shame  me,"  he  said;  and  he  pointed 
to  the  needlework  which  she  had 
laid  aside. 

Frank  Hill,  I  have  been  told, 
had  a  way  of  saying  things  that 
balanced  themselves  betwixt  the 
serious  and  the  flippant ;  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  in  saying 
them  hovered  between  the  two. 
From  words  and  deeds  of  his  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  (and 
in  due  time  you  shall  hear  of  some 
of  them),  I  judge  that,  could  you 
have  laid  back  the  externals  of 
the  man  as  you  might  an  eyelid, 


lumours  in  a  state  of  inconsistency. 
He  could  have  told  you  all  about 
himself,  —  how  neutral  he  was 
towards  all  that  went  on  within 
him  and  around  him,  —  but  he 
would  not  have  told  you.  It  was 
so  bad  in  taste  to  be  indiscrimin- 
atingly  introspective.  Indiscrim- 
inatingly,  observe.  The  most 
selfish  thing  about  this  selfish  man 
was  his  fine  taste,  his  sensitive- 
ness. His  compass  was  never 
adjusted  to  any  principles ;  it  was 
for  ever  being  affected  by  those 


with  which  he  came  in  contact. 
Only,  he  remained  neutral,  as  it 
were,  like  a  captain  who  knew 
how  his  ship  was  apt  to  veer 
through  the  influence  of  the  iron 
hills  about  him,  and  made  allow- 
ances for  the  errors  or  inconsis- 
tency in  himself.  Reason  fixes 
most  of  us  ;  Frank  never  reasoned. 
He  lived  by  intuition,  as  women 
live,  they  say. 

Consequently,  he  studied  every 
one  whom  he  came  across ;  and 
women  most  carefully,  for  they 
told  you  less  than  men,  and  re- 
quired more  delicate  discrimina- 
tion. At  present  Jean  was  under 
the  lens.  It  was  not  love  of  read- 
ing character,  you  see.  It  was 
the  demand  of  his  selfishness  to 
know  how  best  to  hold  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he 
would  stand  well.  They  were  the 
whole  world,  if  possible  :  not  Bab 
only,  but  the  cuddies  also.  In  the 
main,  his  sensitiveness  singled  out 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.  When 
he  would  he  could  sail  past  the 
most  tempting  beauty,  without 
waxed  ears.  He  went  about  tast- 
ing peaches,  and  the  over-sweet 
ones  he  could  detect  and  throw 
away.  Selfishness  is  the  Devil, 
and  the  Devil's  gift  is  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
devilishness  carries  with  it  a  taste 
for  the  good. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that 
these  are  too  out-of-the-way  reflec- 
tions for  the  breakfast-room  at 
Eden  Braes.  But  Frank's  thought 
then  was,  How  fresh  everything 
looked  there,  with  the  clear  sun 
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shining  among  the  cups  and  on  this 
girl  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  from  him  !  And  if  Frank 
Hill  was  the  man  that  I  have 
painted  him  (and  I  would  do  no 
one  a  wrong  deliberately,  least  of 
all  a  man  dead  and  buried  years 
ago),  we  who  follow  Jean's  history 
should  know  what  really  these 
thoughts  of  his  about  her  mean. 

"  What  a  simple,  earnest,  girlish 
girl ! "  he  had  said  to  himself  often 
during  these  days  at  Eden  Braes. 
She  was  a  new  type.  Only,  one 
had  to  force  her  into  womanly 
relations.  By  womanly  relations 
Frank  meant  confidential  relations 
on  the  assumption  of  the  sexes. 
One  of  the  conditions  in  himself 
of  which  he  was  well  aware  was 
the  heat  in  his  blood. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  my  play- 
ing the  invalid — in  spite  of  this 
imposing  bandage,"  he  said,  shrug- 
ging his  wounded  shoulder,  and 
i  wincing  in  consequence. 

Even  without  the  wince  she 
had  taken  him  seriously.  She 
still  blamed  herself  for  his  hurt, 
although  he  had  made  her  blush 
by  telling  her  it  was  the  happiest 
accident  in  the  world  that  had 
left  him  her  guest  at  Eden  Braes. 

"  I  did  not  laugh,"  she  said. 

"  But  yes." 

"  No.     Truly,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  then,"  he  replied,  "  you 
didn't.  '  A  lady's  "  verily."  's  as 
••  potent  as  a  lord's.'  Do  you  read 
Shakespeare  ? " 

"I  have  read  'Ophelia.'" 

"'Ophelia'?     Ah!  'Hamlet.'" 

" '  Hamlet '  I  should  say.  But 
:  I  don't  remember  much  about  any- 
I  thing  or  any  one  save  poor  Ophelia, 
with  her  rosemary  and  rue  and 
daisies.  Margredel  read  it  to  me." 

"  Who  is  Margredel  1  What  is 
she?" 

"  Margredel.  Margredel  Eng- 
lish. My  friend  Margredel,  in 
Kirkcaldy.  We  used  to  read  to 


each  other  at  our  needlework — or, 
rather,  Margredel  used  to  read ; 
and  once  she  found  a  book  with 
'  Hamlet '  in  it,  and  read  it  to 
me.  I  thought  I  saw  Ophelia  in 
her  feathers  strewing  her  flowers 
in  the  path,  and  her  brother  look- 
ing on.  Poor  Ophelia  !  " 

Frank  was  surprised  at  the 
fervour  with  which  Jean  spoke. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Mar- 
gredel's  passionate  habits  had 
struck  a  chord  in  her  calmer  and 
more  stolid  friend.  This  reading 
of  "  Hamlet "  was  one  of  them,  and 
Jean  spoke  with  a  broken  emotion 
in  sympathy  with  the  recollection 
of  it. 

The  recollection  would  have 
been  even  more  intense  had  Jean 
known  that  Margredel  took  home 
the  book  and  recited  to  her 
uncle  passages  from  the  play. 
Monsieur  Malbert  sat  half  asleep 
in  his  chair,  and  ever  and  again 
Margredel  looked  up  from  her 
reading  to  see  if  he  remained 
awake.  The  madness  of  Ophelia, 
however,  carried  her  away,  and 
she  read  on,  unconscious  of  his  hav- 
ing sat  up  spell-bound  and  eager. 

At  length  she  closed  the  book, 
and,  with  half  a  sigh,  said,  "It 
makes  me  think  of  Caledony,  the 
poor  woman  at  the  harbour." 

"  Bah  ! "  her  uncle  cried,  spring- 
ing from  his  chair  and  pacing  the 
room. 

"Girl,"  he  said — and  she  trem- 
bled under  his  flashing  eyes — "they 
grow  as  thick  as  grapes — maids 
like  Ophelia.  Men  pluck  them, 
suck  them,  spit  them  out.  And 
their  brothers  come  home  too  late, 
and  find  them  dead — dead,  and 
their  seducers  gone." 

Suddenly  he  seized  the  book 
from  her  hands. 

"  Did  Laertes  kill  him,  girl  1 " 
he  said,  scanning  the  remainder 
of  the  story.  "  Did  he  find  him  1 
Did  he  kill  him  1  " 
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"They  killed  each  other,"  she 
replied,  meekly. 

"  Ah  ! " 

"The  swords  were  poisoned — 
one  was  —  and  they  exchanged, 
and  killed  each  other,  and  died 
friends." 

"  Friends  ! " — he  laughed  sarcas- 
tically. "  Friends  !  "  and  he  tossed 
the  book  against  the  wall  and  be- 
gan pacing  the  room  again. 

"Friends  when  I've  killed  him 
— oh  yes,  good  friends.  What 
could  Laertes  do  but  run  him 
through — through  "  (here  he  made 
a  thrust  with  his  hand,  and  Mar- 
gre"del  trembled  afresh),  "  and  then 
die,  to  fight  again  in  hell  maybe." 

"  Uncle  !  "  cried  Margredel,  run- 
ning up  to  him  and  seizing  his 
arm. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  :  "  he  had  no 
little  Margredel  left ;  "  and  yet  he 
had  to  look  up  to  the  frightened 
face  that  he  was  patting. 

So  she  quieted  him,  and  picked 
up  her  book  as  she  went  up-stairs 
to  bed.  And  the  striking  of  the 
town  clock,  and  the  brawl  coming 
up  from  the  narrow  street,  al- 
though she  had  known  no  other 
sounds  all  her  days,  were  strangely 
out  of  accord  with  the  thoughts 
that  came  into  her  head.  She  felt 
as  if  she  lay  in  a  foreign  city. 

Of  all  this  she  said  nothing  to 
Jean.  But  the  simple  -  minded 
Jean,  fitted  to  be  the  heroine  of 
a  tragedy  but  not  to  imagine  one, 
never  forgot  Margredel's  intensity 
in  speaking  the  part  of  Ophelia. 
As  we  know,  she  had  had  her  own 
childish  sorrows ;  they  had  touched 
her  heart.  She  had  wept  with 
Ophelia  as  if  Ophelia  had  been 
a  sister.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
imaginative  sympathy;  and  that 
it  was  which  made  her  story  to 
Frank  so  real.  She  was  not  criti- 
cal. She  could  not  understand 
Frank  when  he  said — 

"  Ophelia  or  Hamlet — it  matters 


not.  Fate,  overwhelming  Circum- 
stance, devoured  both." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  Jean  replied  slow- 
ly, as  if  working  out  the  idea  in 
her  own  mind.  "They  couldn't 
help  it,  you  mean.  I  never  thought 
of  that.  Nor  could  Ophelia  help  it." 

"That's  tragedy,"  Frank  said. 

"  But  we're  all  in  God's  hands, 
and  He  can  make  it  tragedy  or 
— comedy."  She  looked  a  little 
scared  at  having  mentioned  God's 
name  in  the  same  breath  with 
comedy. 

"  We  are  all  in "  then  Frank 

stopped. 

Did  he  think  to  himself,  "  Do  I 
believe  that?"  and  marvel  at  his 
own  moral  nature,  which  had  been 
whittled  away  to  a  point  so  fine 
that,  knowing  himself,  he  felt  no 
remorse?  At  any  rate,  it  was  a 
strange  scruple  which  prevented 
him  playing  the  hypocrite  with 
God's  name,  and  did  not  prevent 
him  saying — 

"It's  only  on  the  stage  that 
women  die  of  love.  In  the  every- 
day world  their  hearts  are  harder, 
I  think.  You  never  heard  of  a 
girl  dying  of  love,  did  you?" 

"No, "said  Jean  gravely,  drop- 
ping her  eyes  before  his  look  and 
taking  up  her  work. 

Before  his  stay  at  Eden  Braes 
was  over,  she  had  come  to  listen 
to  him  whisper  warmer  things  in 
her  ears.  He  sounded  her  with 
his  fine  sensitiveness,  and  watched 
her  love  mark  higher  and  higher. 
Love  dawned  on  Jean  like  morn- 
ing sunshine  on  the  river — flicker- 
ing at  first,  struggling  through 
mists,  and  reflecting  itself  on  odd, 
trembling  little  accidents  of  her 
ways,  but  gradually  lighting  her 
whole  life,  and  gathering  up  again 
the  heat  to  itself. 

Marg'et  Hetherwick  was  a  wit- 
ness of  one  meeting  between  Jean 
and  Frank,  down  by  the  old  mill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
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against  Eden  Braes.  It  was 
through  her  that  I  came  to  know 
that  Frank  whispered  tender  words 
to  a  willing  Jean.  I  am  con- 
strained to  tell  you  this  because 
of  something  which  happened  later. 
In  itself,  too,  it  interests  me,  as 
illustrating  the  rich  increase  which 
capital  enjoys.  Curious  ears  hear 
the  newest  secrets,  even  as  wealthy 
men  are  for  ever  receiving  lega- 
cies; and  if  you  are  conscious  of 
virtue  that  does  not  fructify,  de- 
pend upon  it  you  have  buried  a 
napkin  somewhere  or  other. 

For  her  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  others,  perhaps  Marg'et's 
talent  would  have  been  as  well 
hidden.  To  see  and  hear  aright 
what  good  fortune  had  put  in  her 
way  at  the  mill,  she  mounted  the 
rickety  staircase  to  the  second 
storey,  and  leaned  far  out  of  the 
.window  over  the  heads  of  Jean 
and  the  Captain.  She  being  a  big 
woman  and  the  aperture  small,  her 
ielbow  withdrew  the  support  of  the 
window-sash,  which  came  down  on 
'her  shoulders  and  kept  her  a  list- 
iener  willy-nilly.  By-and-by  Jean 
and  Frank  moved  off.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  the  moon  rose 
upon  the  patient  prisoner,  who 
vould  not  for  the  world  have 
'Elected  her  escape  by  shouting 
|for  a  stranger's  help. 
I  Towards  midnight  Rab  appeared 
in  the  path  searching  for  his  wife. 
Marg'et  knew  the  disadvantages  of 
ler  present  case  :  not  the  least  of 
hern  was  her  inability  to  gesticu- 
ate.  It  was  not  often,  so  to 
peak,  that  she  was  in  so  tight  a 
lace. 

"Takin'   yer    daunder,    Rab?" 


she  called  to  him,  as  unconcernedly 
as  she  could. 

He  stopped  and  looked  up.  By 
the  light  of  the  moon  he  read  the 
situation,  and  was  equal  to  it. 
Striking  an  attitude,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  manner  of  the 
strolling  Romeos  of  Ceres  Market, 
he  began  to  play  an  imaginary 
guitar — 

"  The  cats  like  kitchen, 
The  dogs  like  broo." 

"  Haud  your  wheesht,  and  the 
bleth'rie  o't,"  panted  Marg'et. 
"An  auld  man  like  you  skirlin' 
at  this  time  o'  nicht!" 

"  And  an  auld  wife  like  you 
bringing  her  guidman  from  his 
bed,"  thought  Rab;  but  he  was 
gallant,  and  said — 

"  Huts  !  there's  nane  auld  when 
the  heart's  licht;"  and  continued 
his  quavering  song — 

"  The  lassies  like  the  lads  weel, 
The  auld  wives,  too." 

"  Rab,"  cried  Marg'et,  not  able 
to  restrain  her  tears,  "  I  wish  ye 
wud  come  and  lift  this  windy  aff 
my  shouthers." 

"The  windy!"  said  Rab,  in 
feigned  surprise.  "Are  ye  jammed 
wi'  the  windy  ?  Deary  me  !  you 
micht  ha'  said  that  at  first." 

He  mounted  the  trap  singing 
"I'm  a  silly  auld  body." 

The  next  day  Marg'et  said  to 
him,  casually,  "  D'ye  ken  wha  I 
saw  ae  nicht — oh,  maybe  a  week 
syne  1 " 

Rab  did  not  know. 

"  Miss  Jean  and  that  Captain. 
He's  ower  lassie-like  a  sodger,  to 
my  thinkin' ;  but  there's  no  mis- 
takin'  she's  fond  o'  him." 


CHAPTER    XI. 


That  was  the  reason  (who  can  ing  more  joyfully  than  ever,  and 
loubt  it?)  why  Jean  rode  out  why  it  was  remarked  by  all  that 
>etween  the  hedgerows  of  a  morn-  her  smile  was  readier,  her  face 
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sunnier,  her  courage  stronger,  than 
ever  they  had  been  before.  Love 
was  a  new  emotion  to  the  simple 
Jean.  She  did  not  proclaim  to  all 
the  world  that  she  had  found  it, 
as  no  maiden  should.  Nor  did 
she  take  it  to  pieces,  or  question 
her  right  to  enjoy  it,  or  hug  it 
as  if  it  were  dearer  because  she 
might  question  her  right  to  it. 
That  is  how  some  story-tellers  of 
to-day  would  have  their  heroines 
behave.  I  am  no  story-teller.  I 
am  narrating  what  actually  hap- 
pened, although  I  never  knew 
Jean  Oliphant.  Under  her  North- 
ern sun  she  grew  up  into  a  straight 
and  comely  lass;  and,  when  the 
time  was  fulfilled,  her  love  also 
ripened,  as  healthy  and  strong  as 
she  herself.  That  was  what  brought 
the  smiles  to  her  sunny  face,  and 
made  her  more  than  ever  a  toast 
among  the  lads  for  miles  around. 

By-and-by  the  lads  told  of  two 
beauties  in  Eden  Braes  instead  of 
one.  If  ever  there  were  two 
happy  girls  under  one  roof,  it  was 
when  Margredel  paid  her  long- 
promised  visit  to  Jean.  To  Mar- 
gredel, who  had  never  slept  a 
night  out  of  that  High  Street 
attic,  whose  mind  was  stored  from 
books,  the  woods  round  Eden 
Braes,  the  river  with  its  reedy 
bends  where  the  otter  builds,  and 
all  the  summer  sights  and  sounds, 
were  the  cause  of  great  joy. 

"You  may  laugh,  Jean,"  she 
said ;  and  Jean  did  laugh  often 
at  her  excitement — as  when,  for 
example,  the  rabbits  nearly  tripped 
them  as  they  skirted  the  woods, 
or  the  herons  floated  over  the  high 
tree- tops  near  Kemback.  "  You 
may  laugh,  Jean  ;  but  these  things 
cause  me  to  be  so  happy  that  I 
could  make  a  poetry  and  sing 
aloud." 

And  she  sang  among  the  woods 
very  often. 

"  There's  something  in  here,"  she 


continued,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  breast,  "  which  would  sing  out 
if  it  could  only  find  the  words; 
but  it  cannot." 

Nature  did  not  touch  Jean  in 
this  way ;  nor,  if  it  had  touched 
her  so,  could  she  have  spoken  of 
it  as  Margredel  spoke.  As  her 
friend  chattered  about  all  the 
things  around  them,  Jean  kept 
saying  to  herself,  "  What  a  strange 
and  dear  being  this  French  girl  is!" 

The  same  thought  passed  through 
her  mind  the  first  time  she  took 
Margre'del  to  see  Kemback  Kirk, 
leading  her  by  the  path  she  and 
Frank  Hill  had  ridden  up  some 
weeks  before.  Margredel  had 
met  the  Captain  more  than  once 
already  at  Eden  Braes.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that,  from 
what  passed  between  Jean  and  him, 
she  could  have  told  they  were  on 
specially  intimate  terms.  Love  is 
not  a  clod,  however,  and  its  stam- 
mering tongue  and  tell-tale  eyelid 
are  eloquent  to  a  sister  woman.  1 

The  unaccustomed  climb  made 
Margre'del  breathless,  and  any 
little  voice  which  she  had  left 
was  used  to  express  her  wonder 
at  a  new  sensation.  Her  thoughts 
were  busy,  however,  when  Jean, 
whose  words  came  as  easily  as  if 
she  sat  in  the  arbour  in  Eden 
Braes  garden,  pointed  out  where 
the  Captain  had  fallen,  and  where 
Rab  Hetherwick  had  startled  her 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Margredel 
had  the  artistic  habit,  and  she 
loved  romance ;  and  then,  too,  she 
loved  Jean  very  dearly. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
kirk,  Margredel  was  speechless  at 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Jean  had  always  thought  it  a 
pretty  spot,  and  had  told  her 
friends  so  when  she  brought  them 
to  see  it.  It  was  lovelier  in  her 
eyes  now  because  of  tender  associ- 
ations ;  but  these  associations  were 
her  very  own,  and  could  enhance 
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the  beauty  of  the  place  to  no  one 
out  herself.  Yet  here  was  Mar- 
^redel  speechless — more  affected, 
evidently,  than  Jean,  with  her 
reserved  nature,  would  have  cared 
bo  be. 

"  Captain    Hill   was    like   you, 
Margredel.     He  was  struck  with 
;he  loveliness  of  the  place,"  Jean 
said,  breaking  the  silence  at  last, 
i    "Have  you  any  friends  buried 
'lere1?"  Margredel  said. 
!    Jean     thought     it     a     strange 
;juestion,  but  she  answered  it. 
,    "  My   uncle's   grave  —  my   mo- 
ther's uncle   at  least  —  is   in  the 
jorner  under  the  ivy  yonder." 
!    "What    a   lovely   place   to    be 
juried  in  ! "  Margredel  said.    Then 
she  turned. 

"  Do  you  know,  Jean,  I  shall  be 
ealous  of  the  Captain  Hill." 
Jean  grew  rosy. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad,  Jean,"  Mar- 
gredel said  again,  impulsively  link- 
ing her  arm  in  Jean's. 

They  skipped  down  the  path 
ind  along  the  river-bank,  making 
;he  summer  air  the  richer  for  their 
aughter,  like  two  merry  school- 
girls. 

So  the  happy  days  passed. 
The  happiest  hours  in  them, 
^erhaps,  were  spent  with  Jean's 
'uother.  Margredel's  impulsive 
aeart  worshipped  the  grey-haired 
nvalid,  whose  face  in  repose 
;he  used  to  watch,  conjuring  up, 
liter  her  artistic  habit,  the  ex- 
periences which  she  thought  she 
;aw  written  on  her  brow.  Mrs 
31iphant  did  not  say  much.  She 
lad  learned  to  possess  her  soul  in 
;ilence.  But  she  had  ready  words 
)f  kindness  for  her  daughter's 
'riend,  and  her  high  spirit  shook 
t  wing  at  times ;  so  that  Douglas, 
massing  her  window  one  balmy 
ifternoon,  thought  it  was  the 
appiest,  loveliest  trio  of  women 
vho  sat  and  sewed  by  it. 
The  reader  will  already  have 


guessed  why  the  sight  awakened 
painful  thoughts  within  Douglas's 
breast :  nay,  not  awakened — inten- 
sified, I  had  rather  said. 

Months  before,  his  daughter  had 
written  home  to  him  from  Kirk- 
caldy,  "  I  have  made  a  very  dear 
friend — Margredel  English ; "  and 
her  words  carried  his  mind  back 
to  long-buried  days  of  adventure 
and  riot.  Then  came  further  tales 
— of  her  beauty,  of  her  likeness  to 
Jean,  of  her  unknown  parentage. 
He  would  fain  have  ridden  down 
to  Kirkcaldy  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  Margredel.  When  Jean  spoke 
of  bringing  her  to  Eden  Braes,  his 
soul  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
thought ;  yet  in  his  doubt  and 
fear  he  said  nothing,  but  tried  to 
steel  his  heart,  and  wait  for  the 
thunderbolt  if  it  should  fall.  But 
the  sight  of  his  wife,  tied  to  her 
chair,  drew  pity  to  his  eyes.  There 
she  sat,  all  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
ger that  hung  over  her ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  idea  of 
his  family's  curse  harassed  his  soul. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  it  pained 
him  to  see  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  Margredel  seated  in  such 
happy  converse  beneath  his  roof, 
or  that  Mrs  Oliphant  wrung  his 
heart  with  anguish  when  she  called 
to  him — 

"  Dug  !  I  am  happy  to-day  with 
two  daughters  instead  of  one." 

The  words,  whose  effects  he 
turned  aside  to  hide,  drew  the 
women  closer.  Margredel  could 
not  help  kissing  her  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  owning  their  value  to 
her  orphaned  heart,  while  Jean 
and  her  mother  comforted  her 
with  the  promise  of  their  love. 

Douglas  had  to  hear  from  his 
wife's  lips  the  recital  of  Margre- 
del's story,  which  shut  the  door 
against  any  hope  that  was  left 
him.  Worse  still  to  bear  were 
the  frank  looks  and  words  of  the 
girl  herself. 
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But  not  only  did  Margre'del  by 
her  visit  to  Eden  Braes  make  a 
family  of  friends.  I  have  told  you 
that  she  was  beautiful,  and  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  telling 
you  that  she  knew  it.  Is  woman, 
whom  God  has  armed  at  all 
points  with  a  sensitiveness  for 
what  has  beauty,  to  be  blind  to 
her  own  ?  And  when  does  she 
realise  it  fully  except  when  she 
feels  its  power  ?  If  you  could  have 
heard  the  conversations  the  two 
girls  held  when  they  retired  to 
their  rooms  of  a  night,  you  would 
not  have  doubted  that  Margre'del 
had  learned  the  power  of  her 
beauty  to  turn  the  heads  of  the 
Edenside  youths.  Do  not  think 
she  was  a  flirt.  One  person  of 
Margr^del's  day  fell  into  that 
error,  as  you  shall  hear,  and  it  had 
disastrous  consequences.  I  feel  it 
weighing  upon  me  like  a  burden 
that  those  who  hear  the  story  from 
me  shall  not  be  numbered  among 
her  accusers.  Think  rather  of  this 
bright  and  passionate  girl  as  of  a 
bird  that  had  been  caged,  not  pin- 
ing for  the  wider  air  which  it  had 
never  known,  yet  thrilled  at  times 
with  the  instincts  of  freedom. 
Shall  not  such  a  bird  revel  in  the 
sunshine  when  at  length  it  spreads 
its  wings?  I  have  told  you  how 
Margredel  skipped  and  sang  in  the 
woods  in  the  mad  intoxication  of 
youth  when  it  opens  its  heart  to 
Nature.  Nature  did  not  misunder- 
stand her.  But  it  would  have  been 
strange  had  no  man  or  woman,  too 
dull  or  too  soiled  with  the  world, 
misunderstood  this  freshness  of  the 
opening  day,  and  done  it  wrong. 
Her  very  foreign  accent,  slight  as 
it  was,  and  her  occasional  slips  in 
idiom,  added  to  the  danger,  by 
creating  claims  to  confidences  that 
were  not  safe  with  dishonest  men. 
Do  not  blame  Margredel  if  it  fell 
out  so. 

The  time  to  go  fishing  on  the 


Eden  is  at  darkening.  Rab 
Hetherwick,  who  could  busk  a  fly 
and  crack  a  joke  with  any  man, 
would  have  told  you  so  ;  and  had 
he  met  Captain  Frank  Hill  on  the 
lower  runs  at  twilight,  he  might 
as  likely  as  not  have  said  to  him — 
with  his  Marg'et's  story  in  his 
mind's  eye — that  night-fishing  had 
its  advantages  in  the  specially  big 
fish  it  brought  to  the  creel. 

"  You  have  two  strings  to  your 
bow,"  some  one  twitted  Frank, 
borrowing  from  another  sport; 
and  Frank  acknowledged  the  fact 
readily  enough,  quoting  from  an 
old  author  the  opinion  that  "to 
fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fast 
with  one  leg,  were  rather  rare 
masteries  than  sure  examples." 
That  was  Frank  Hill  all  over.  But 
that  was  before  the  two-stringed 
metaphor  had  gained  truth  in  its 
application  by  Margredel's  appear- 
ance at  Eden  Braes.  He  would 
not  have  relished  Rab's  joke  on 
one  particular  night,  when  he  left  a 
company  of  officers  and  farmers  and 
went  down  the  river  with  his  rod. 

"  There's  always  a  Naiad  of  the 
stream  Frank  fishes,"  one  said,  as 
soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon 
the  Captain. 

"As  who  should  say,"  another 
added,  "there's  mony  ane  nmks 
an  errand  to  the  ha'  to  bid  my 
lady  gude-day." 

"Frank  overdoes  it,"  the  first 
speaker  went  on.  "  You'll  neither 
catch  Eden  trout  nor  Eden  women 
if  you  show  yourself  at  the  end  of 
the  rod." 

"No  fear  of  that.  Frank  can 
pick  his  lane.  It's  the  brightest 
fly  takes  in  the  dark,"  a  third 
broke  in. 

"  I  think  you've  run  that  figure 
to  ground,"  said  the  old  fox-hunter 
in  the  corner,  not  deigning  to  take 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "The 
whole  pack  of  you  are  jealous  of 
Hill's  success." 
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II  "  He  has  to  thank  his  horse  and 
His  collar-bone  for  that,"  growled  a 
|(  oungster  in  reply. 
I  The  others  laughed,  while  the 
Bder  man  looked  contemptuous. 
•  "  Well,  well,"  he  said  :  "  better 
]  ou  all  recognise  it  now.  I  mind" 
Ij-he  turned  to  the  last  speaker — 
Ijl  mind,  when  you  weren't  done 
Jliith  the  rattle,  we  didn't  notice  a 
j  onny  peach  in  that  same  Eden 
I  Braes  till  a  stranger  came  and 
lucked  it.  Then  we  began  to 
litix  her  name  with  our  wine.  It 
llras  '  bonny  Mistress  Jean '  in  those 
jays,  too, — poor  woman  ! " 
I  "Poor1?  why  poor?"  one  or  two 
Seers  queried. 

i  The  youngster  had  his  revenge. 
I)  "Don'tyou  see?  the  peach  missed 
jlnr  friend's  cleaner  mouth.      He 
rould  bite  after  no  man." 

The   fox-hunter  flushed   annoy- 
J!  pee,  for  he  had  been  notorious  in 
iis  day  for  straying  afield.     But 
le  opportunely  said — 
"  By  the  way,  what  about  the 
rench   girl   that    outshines    your 
Dnny   Jean?"    and    the    private 
icker  was  merged  in   the  larger 
uestion  of  Jean  and  Margre'del, 
id  their  respective  merits. 
The  soldiers  were  all  for  Mar- 
•edel,  but   the   country-side  was 
liyal.      Jack  Elder   focussed  the 
1  (iscussion  after   his  own   elegant 
shion  when  he  said — 
"  It's   about   ixey-pixey.       The 
-  |rench  girl's  gotten  the  features  ; 
Jan's  a  '  strapper ' — she  is." 
The  judgment  satisfied  the  au- 
.ence.     They  had  all  seen  Jean 
1  bon   a   horse,    and    Margredel's 
(lampions  had  to  own  to  the  won- 
pr  of  that  sight.      In   order   to 
rengthen  their  position  they  must 
eds  retail  much  of  Margredel's 
oicest  repartee;  and  so,  you  may 
!   sure,    the   night   passed    in   a 
ghly  intellectual  manner. 
Meanwhile   Frank   was    plying 
s  rod  towards  Eden  Braes.     He 


was  given,  perhaps,  to  fishing  for 
nymphs  as  well  as  for  trout ;  but, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  enjoyed  both 
sports. 

Over  against  Eden  Braes,  at  the 
old  mill,  is  a  nice  run,  a  pretty 
certain  place  to  the  man  who  can 
stand  well  back  and  throw  a  long 
line.  At  Frank's  second  cast  there 
was  a  silver  sparkle  as  a  fish  darted 
to  the  surface.  The  next  should 
hook  him.  But,  alas  !  his  line  had 
caught  something  behind  him,  and 
he  turned,  with  a  hasty  word  in 
tune  with  her  little  scream,  to  find 
that  he  had  hooked  Margredel. 

"  A  bigger  fish  than  you  bar- 
gained for,"  she  cried  merrily, 
being  pleased  to  recognise  her 
captor. 

"  With  a  lot  of  play  in  it,"  he 
said  to  himself.  Oh  those  dark 
eyes  ! 

"Shall  I  unhook  it?  or  shall  I 
cut  it  ? "  He  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  his  knife. 

"  Nay,  unhook  it." 

He  had  not  to  bend  to  her 
shoulder.  He  drank  an  intoxicat- 
ing draught  from  those  eyes  that 
looked  straight  into  his. 

"Mr  Oliphant  and  Willy  are 
coming  from  Oupar.  Did  you 
meet  them  ?  I  may  have  missed 
them,  or  they  may  have  come  by 
the  road,"  she  said,  but  not  chiefly 
to  explain  her  presence  there ;  for 
she  added,  "  But  Jean's  in.  Will 
you  come  up  to  the  house  ? " 

She  blushed  with  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  confidante  of  her  friend's 
lover. 

"  So  she  takes  that  for  granted," 
was  the  thought  that  flashed 
through  Frank's  mind,  and  irri- 
tated him. 

"Will  you  hold  my  rod?"  he 
said.  "It  will  be  easier  to  un- 
hook." 

"And  kiss  the  dog  that  chas- 
tened me,"  she  replied,  innocent  of 
any  wrong  except  a  little  pride  in 
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the  smartness  of  her  conversations, 
which  Frank  had  flattered. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  stop- 
ping in  his  task  to  do  so.  Where 
was  his  fine  taste  ?  I  tell  you, 
fine  taste  in  a  man  is  not  a  moral 
quality. 

There  was  a  world  of  revelation 
in  the  look,  and  the  blood  leapt  in 
her  veins. 

He  replied  to  her  first  question. 

"I'd  rather  stay  with  you,"  he 
said. 

The  words  brought  her  to  her 
senses.  He  saw  his  mistake,  and 
could  have  bit  his  tongue  off. 

"  Cut  it,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  angry,  Margre'del  1 " 

"  Cut  it,"  she  repeated. 

Just  then  there  was  a  rustling 
of  the  bushes,  as  if  some  one  were 
on  the  path.  He  remembered  that 
Douglas  and  Willy  were  expected 
that  way,  and  opened  his  knife 
slowly  so  as  to  give  him  time. 
The  rustling,  whosoever  caused  it, 
died  away. 

"  It  cuts  our  friendship,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

She  was  not  mollified :  that 
meant  that  she  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. He  was  as  well  pleased 
that  it  was  so.  His  passion,  like 
his  temper,  was  mercurial ;  but  it 
had  found  bottom  for  the  nonce, 
else  he  would  have  feared  the  im- 
perious girl. 

"  Margre'del,"  he  said  ;  and  the 
passion  in  his  voice  set  vibrating 
in  her  a  chord  whose  existence  she 
had  not  dreamed  of.  There  is 
a  saving  cherub,  they  say,  which 
sits  on  a  lofty  perch  within  us. 
It  can  be  tickled  into  blindness. 

She  stood  silent,  erect,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  her,  passive  as 
the  grey-green  bank  that  stretched 
at  their  feet,  erect  as  the  tall  dim 
tree-trunks.  She  was  conscious 
of  his  words  in  her  ear — to  her  as 
little  full  of  meaning  as  the  bab- 
bling of  the  river  there,  yet  dead- 


ening the  throbs  of  her  heart  like 
the  stroking  of  an  aching  nerve.  \ 

It  seemed  minutes.  For  as 
many  seconds  only  had  his  words 
smote  her  ear.  Never  mind  what 
they  implied.  Passion  is  true, 
and  his  were  passionate  words,  in- 
spired by  those  rich  red  lips  that 
hung  on  the  moist  surface  of  her 
face  like  holly-berries  on  the  dewy 
leaves  at  even. 

She  watched  the  dancing  reflec- 
tions of  the  young  moon  under  the 
white  willows.  One,  two,  three — 
a  hundred,  she  counted,  and  his 
voice  in  her  ear. 

Into  his  passion's  tale  began  to 
enter  reason.  She  believed  he 
loved  another.  He  had  believed 
it  once  himself.  But  now  she  was 
his  all  in  all,  his  love,  his  Mar- 
gre'del. "  As  for  Jean ' 

At  the  word  the  sluice  -  gates 
were  opened.  Her  past,  Jean's 
friendship,  Jean's  happy  tell-tale 
face  of  love,  her  trust,  that  look 
of  his  a  minute  ago — up  they  all 
welled  against  the  dyke  that  sense 
had  reared  for  a  second,  and  over- 
flowed. By  day,  I  suppose  a  look 
might  have  expressed  her  con- 
tempt, her  loathing,  and  earnest 
abhorrence.  In  the  darkness  came 
words,  English  and  French  indis- 
criminately, as  they  served  their 
turn  to  lacerate  him.  Then  she 
was  gone,  past  him,  under  the 
willow,  drowning  the  reflected 
moon  with  her  shadow  as  new 
knowledge  had  drowned  her  inno- 
cence, across  the  bridge  that  led 
to  Eden  Braes,  leaving  on  the 
other  side  the  river  the  freshness 
of  her  girlhood.  Frank  noted  it 
all  as  he  passed  down  the  riverside 
path.  He  passed  from  our  his- 
tory to  war,  and  bivouac,  and  the 
homes  of  men  and  women,  and  his 
own  home ;  and  with  him  went, 
seared  on  his  inmost  heart,  the 
figure,  the  shadow,  the  words  of 
Margre'del. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


It  is  lucky  for  the  poor  devil 
^ith  a  story  to  tell  that  he  has  a 
Hey  !  presto  ! "  that  can  wing 
iaden  heels.  "  Hey  !  presto  ! " 
ben :  and  in  less  time  than  is  al- 
jwed  us  to  blot  out  day  in  night 
nd  the  young  moon  in  Margre- 
el's  shadow,  we  fly  backwards  in 
ime  and  seawards  in  space  to  the 
arrow  house  next  the  old  High 
treet  mansion.  A  few  deft  passes 
f  the  magic  wand  in  the  hand  of 
he  true  magician,  and  dry  bones 
iay  live.  Shall  we  venture  ? 

Begin  with  the  parts  of  lead  ; 
ae  gold  should  be  found  later, 
'eet  in  immaculate  leather,  like 
11  French  feet ;  long  straight 
mbs;  shoulders  which  seem  to 
ave  started  on  life  with  a  knap- 
ick  which  gravity  drew  to  its 
antre,  and  was  now  sunk  into  the 
,ioulder-blades  to  bend  them  ;  a 
mustache  which  would  look  mili- 
~iire  but  for  the  beard  beneath  it 
-both  grizzled  in  life's  service  ;  a 
>ng  nose,  with  round  open  nos- 
rils  which  make  the  eyes  look 
mall :  the  eyes  themselves  are 
jeen,  yet  should  be  happy  but  for 
"e  inward  reflection  of  care.  Ah! 
be  weight  between  the  Professor's 
poulder-blades  is  a  load  on  the 
:eart  —  the  half  of  Margre"del's 
i  story.  Think  of  the  other  half 
hich  Douglas  knows — our  story. 
E  these  two  come  together  they 
ill  coalesce — that  is  climax — with 
ich  friction  and  flame  as  is  in 
ie  nature  of  the  elements.  For 
ich  a  combination  you  must  pre- 
are  yourself. 

Thrift  Hetherwick,  out  in  the 
irden  pulling  a  dish  of  radishes 
r  her  master's  breakfast,  sees  at 
ie  half-open  window  of  the  Pro- 
issor's  house  a  plate  or  two  and 
cup,  and  the  Professor  himself 
3nt  near  them.  "  Coffee,"  she 


said  to  herself,  with  true  house- 
wife's instinct  guessing  the  bev- 
erage her  neighbour  loved.  Then 
her  fingers  itched  to  get  at  the 
cups ;  for  Thrift  had  not  much 
faith  in  what  men  can  do,  even 
an  old  soldier :  less  faith  than 
most  women,  because  of  her  Snooks 
experience — for  had  not  Snooks 
obeyed  her  mother?  Wull  had 
Thrift's  reflections  served  up  with 
the  radishes  for  breakfast.  If  you 
have  not  forgotten  Marjory  alto- 
gether, you  will  recall  her  habit 
of  deploying.  Thrift  preferred  to 
take  the  position  with  a  rush. 

As  she  waited  on  him,  she 
wished  to  know  if  Wull  could 
wash  dishes?  He  thought  he 
could.  Thrift  snuffed  the  air — 
once,  to  show  her  contempt  of  the 
result,  and  a  second  time  at  man's 
inherent  vanity.  She  got  nearer 
the  raw  by  asking  him  if  he  would 
like  to  have  the  neighbours  see 
him  at  it.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
nearer  the  raw,  for  I  have  known 
men  who  cooked  their  food  and 
did  their  own  washing  in  the  bush, 
yet  raised  their  eyes,  when  they 
returned  to  civilisation,  on  a  man 
who  brushed  his  own  boots. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  driv- 
ing at?"  Wull  exclaimed,  thereby 
showing  that  she  had  him. 

"Just  this,  Maister  William, 
that  that  Frenchman  washes  his 
— as  I  seed  mysel'  this  morning. 
That  comes  o'  Margredel  galavant- 
ing  to  Eden  Braes.  And  as  it's  us  " 
("us,"  remark  you)  "that's  taken 
her  there,  the  least  we  could  do 
would  be  to  offer  him  a  hand." 

"I?"  said  Wull,  irritatingly. 
"  Was  that  why  you  asked  if  I 
could  wash  ? " 

"  Me  ?     Ye  ken  fine,"  she  said. 

"I  ken  you  and  him's  great 
friends." 
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He  referred  to  certain  passages 
between  the  Professor  and  Thrift, 
on  the  subject  of  mutual  washing- 
houses,  and  suchlike. 

"A  dorty  deevil,"  she  said, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Banged 
his  window  when  he  saw  me  look- 
ing at  him." 

Wull  gave  a  deprecatory  shrug 
to  his  shoulders.  The  Professor 
was  an  occasional  guest  of  the 
house  now. 

"And  then,  you  see,"  he  said, 
"  if  he  didn't  like  you  to  look  at 
him,  how  would  he  relish  your 
offer  to ?" 

"  Oh !  he  was  maybe  goin'  to 
shut  the  window  ony  way,  ye 
ken,"  she  explained. 

"Ah,  Thrift,  Thrift,  you  are 
your  father's  daughter  in  the  use 
of  that  polish  wherewith  he  adorns 
his  tales,"  Wull  said,  smiling. 
"  Still,  in  any  case,  you  could 
only  hurt  his  feelings  by  speaking 
to  'm." 

"Ye  canna  tak'  the  breeks  aff 
a  Hielantman,"  snapped  up  Thrift. 
It  was  an  impolite  and  forcible 
expression  of  her  scepticism  at 
"  furrin  fowk  "  having  feelings  to 
hurt.  "It's  no'  him,"  she  pro- 
ceeded. "But  he's  Margredel's 
uncle — reputit — and  Jean's  f  reend. 
It  was  the  lassie  I  wis  thinkin'  o'." 

"  If  the  lassie's  like  most  women, 
she  might  resent  the  interference. 
It  might  hurt  her  feelings,  too. 
That  is,  if  she  has  any.  She's 
French  too,  of  course  1 " 

"Of  course?"  said  Thrift. 
"Then  ye  ken  mair  nor  maist 
fowk." 

"  You  might  do  Monsieur  Mal- 
bert  a  greater  service  than  wash- 
ing his  breakfast  dishes  if  ye  kept 
his  name  and  reputation  cleaner," 
Wull  said  sternly,  and  sent  Thrift 
away  sorrowful ;  for  Thrift  had  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintance. 

The  morning's  conversation  bore 
fruit  in  the  afternoon,  however, 


inasmuch  as  Wull,  remembering 
it  when  he  chanced  to  meet  the 
grizzled  old  teacher,  thought  it 
would  be  only  neighbourly  to  ask 
him  to  dine. 

He  felt  lonely  now  with  the 
nights  creeping  in  a  bit,  he  said 
to  the  Professor.  Did  not  Mr 
Malbert  feel  so  too,  with  Mar- 
gre*del  away  ?  By  the  way,  had 
he  heard  from  her?  It  was 
strange  how  we  miss  young  faces. 
And  wouldn't  he  come  in  and 
have  dinner  with  him,  and  a  throw 
of  the  dice  after  it?  He  would 
consider  it  a  charity  if  he  did  so, 
Wull  assured  him. 

After  dinner  had  mellowed  his 
guest  somewhat,  Wull  said  that 
he  must  come  often  while  his 
niece  was  away ;  and  the  old  port 
— Douglas's  port,  a  special  brand 
— was  eloquent  with  the  same 
invitation. 

"  Vin  d' Oporto.  Sienf"  Mon- 
sieur said. 

"1813.  The  year  of  Leipzig,' 
his  host  replied.  "  I  remembei 
it  because  my  brother  sailed  awaj 
in  that  year." 

"  And  I,"  replied  the  other,  anc 
pulled  up  his  sleeve,  showing  th< 
cicatrix  over  an  old  sabre-wound. 

"An  honourable  wound,"  sail 
Wull,  bowing  over  his  wine.  "  Wo 
drink  to  continued  peace." 

But  the  Professor  put  down 
glass. 

"  Honourable  ! "  he  said, 
edly.  "  Eye  to  eye,  sword  to 
sword,  you  kill  me,  I  kill  you. 
Yes.  I  had  him  through  tbe 
body  for  that,"  he  added,  grimly, 
pointing  to  the  scar.  "But  toi 
give  up  the  sword  in  the  enemy's 
country,  to  eat  his  meat  and  drirk 
his  wine,  and  all  the  time  the 
stab — here,"  laying  his  hand  (ID 
his  heart.  "  Infamie  /  " 

Wull  thought  he  referred  to  his 
Penicuik  days,  and  said,  "Mj 
brother  shared  your  fate — not  ir 
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battle,  but  on  the  sea — and  France 
gave  him  bread  and  wine.  So  the 
account's  squared.  He  had  noth- 
j  ing  but  good  words  for  your  coun- 
try when  he  came  home  at  last." 

"And  those  at  home?"  asked 
the   Professor.       "  They   lived   to 
•  welcome  him  1 " 

An  angry  flush  streaked  Wull's 
I  cheek. 

"You  have  heard  the  story?" 
he  said  stiffly. 

Monsieur  shook  his  head. 
"His  father  —  my  father  died 
the  day  he  returned." 

"  In  his  arms  1 "  said  Monsieur. 
"In   his   arms,"    replied   Wull 
uneasily. 

"  Call  you  that  squaring  the 
accounts  ?  I  too  left  behind  me 
—a  father  1  Thank  God,  no.  A 
sister.  I  see  her  sunny  face  under 
i  the  pear-trees,  and  the  blue  and 
.velvet  cap  and  the  kerchief  I 
i  gave  her  on  her  holiday.  She  lived 
Jin  my  heart  all  the  weary  days 
|  at  Penicuik.  I  return.  Bah ! 
i  Why  do  I  speak  of  it  ?  I  never 
i  see  her  more ;  but  she  lives  here," 
>  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"  When  I  die,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
("they  will  lay  me  with  my  com- 
i  rades  across  the  Firth  at  Valley- 
|5eld.  It  will  be  French  soil  at 
j  least.  I  wish  this  had  been  the 
i  end,"  rolling  his  sleeve  down  over 
his  scar. 

"  Margredel,"  said  Wull,  softly. 

"Ten  thousand  devils!     What 

jdo  you  know  of  Margredel? "  cried 

the  Professor,  jumping  with  keen, 

angry,  scared  eyes  to  his  feet. 

'You  mustn't  speak  so  when 
you've  got  Margredel,"  Wull  said  ; 
for  he  guessed  the  story  now,  or 
something  of  it. 

"  Ah !  yes !  Margredel,"  the 
Professor  said  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  sat  long  in  silence. 

A  fuller  revelation  of  the 
Frenchman  came  to  Wull  a  few 
evenings  later.  The  Professor 
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had  come  in  unbidden,  and  began 
to  talk  of  Jean  and  Margredel. 
He  spoke,  too,  of  Douglas ;  and 
Wull  produced  the  dice-board,  and 
with  an  inward  smile  the  vin 
d'Oporto.  Game  after  game  they 
played,  and  nothing  was  heard 
during  them  save  the  two  men's 
voices  quoting  the  throws  they 
made  so  merrily,  and  the  clatter 
of  the  pieces  as  they  arranged 
them.  And  as  they  set  the  board 
afresh  between  the  games,  they 
sipped  their  wine  as  if  life  had  no 
greater  problems  in  store  for  them 
than  those  which  the  dice  should 
present. 

By-and-by  the  Professor,  in  his 
excitement,  dropped  one  of  his 
men,  which  rolled  to  the  fireplace. 
He  got  down  on  his  knees  to  find 
it.  What  did  he  see,  while  down 
there,  that  he  should  rise  with  such 
a  face  1  It  was  ashy  white.  His 
nostrils  quivered,  and  the  little 
eyes  shone  with  a  look  of  fear  and 
craft  and  triumph. 

"  It  is  nothing ;  it  will  pass,"  he 
said,  in  reply  to  the  other's  anxious 
looks. 

All  the  while  he  was  itching  to 
be  upon  his  knees  again,  and  his 
brain  was  busy  for  an  excuse  to 
get  his  host  from  the  room. 

"  A  little  water,"  he  said.  But 
as  Wull  was  going  to  ring  for  it, 
"  Never  mind,"  he  added.  "  Fresh 
air — I  will  go.  But,  meanwhile,  I 
was  to  have  asked  you  for  a  book, 
a  copy  of  '  Hamlet,'  which  Mar- 
gredel had.  I  wish  to  see  it.  A 
passage  I  would  remember." 

It  was  not  in  the  room,  and 
to  find  it  Wull  Oliphant  had  to 
leave  the  Professor.  Before  the 
door  was  shut  upon  him,  Monsieur 
Malbert  had  kicked  the  dull  em- 
bers into  a  glow,  and  bent  towards 
them.  The  fresh  flame  lit  up  the 
old  mantelpiece. 

"Sacrj/"  He  had  not  been 
mistaken.  Margre'del  Malbert.  In 
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ragged  letters  his  sister's  name  was 
cut  on  the  under  side  of  the  low- 
mantelshelf,  throwing  up  the  letters 
before  his  excited  eyes.  That 
sister's  face  as  he  had  remembered 
it  through  long  years  was  before 
him.  Was  it  to  be  revenged  at 
last  ?  Were  the  waking  dreams  of 
half  a  lifetime  now  to  be  fulfilled  1 
When  ?  Here  in  the  house  whose 
meat  and  drink  he  partook  of. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  dashed  his 
wine-glass  into  the  flame.  His 
head  was  in  a  swirl.  There  were 
footsteps  in  the  room  above.  They 
roused  him.  He  stooped  to  see 
the  name  again.  His  wine  had 
drowned  the  flame,  and  it  was 
dark  under  the  shelf ;  but  he  could 
feel  the  letters.  He  was  on  his 
knees,  his  long  thin  fingers  im- 
pressed upon  them.  And  there 
on  his  knees  he  prayed  for  revenge. 
How  little  did  Douglas  Oliphant 
dream  when,  in  an  idle  hour  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  he  cut  an  old 
love's  name  upon  his  mantelshelf, 
that  it  should  rise  up  a  record 
against  him  and  his  ! 

When  Wull  returned,  Monsieur 
Malbert  was  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Wull  raised  him  to 
his  feet,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  remain  under  his  roof  for  the 
night.  Monsieur  would  not  hear 
of  it.  He  staggered  to  the  lobby, 
and  his  host  assisted  him  down 
the  stair,  without  a  word.  At 
that  dark  bend  Wull's  mind  went 
to  Douglas  and  Eden  Braes  and 
Margredel. 


"  Wouldn't  you  be  better  to  have 
Margredel  with  you  ? "  he  said, 
looking  at  the  tottering  figure  at 
his  side. 

Margredel !  The  Professor  hadn't 
thought  of  that ;  and  it  flashed  a 
new  horror  through  him  to  think 
of  her  living  under  an  Oliphaut's 
roof. 

"  Yes,"  he  cried.  "  How  can  it 
be  done  ? " 

"They  might  post,"  Willy  said. 

"  I  will  go  for  her,"  the  other  said. 

"  You  !  "  cried  Willy,  and  he  be- 
lieved now  that  his  companion's 
head  was  turned.  He  calmed  him, 
and  persuaded  him  that  he  must 
wait  till  morning.  So  they  issued 
on  the  street,  and  walked  to  the 
Professor's  door. 

There    Wull    bade    him    good- 
night.    The  Professor  drew  him-   i 
self  up. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy,"  he  said.  "You — your  v 
family  are  the  only  persons  who  ,' 
have  been  kind  to  us  in  our  exile. 
0  God,  that  it  should  have  been 
you  ! "  he  burst  out,  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands.  Wull  would 
have  spoken,  but  the  Professor 
waved  him  off.  "  Leave  me,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  no  gainsaying. 
Wull  turned  to  his  own  door.  He 
stood  on  the  narrow  pavement 
fearful  lest  Monsieur  should  b< 
seized  afresh,  but  he  heard  hi; 
neighbour's  door  shut.  He  was 
left  alone  in  the  street,  where  th<; 
cold  night-air  was  creeping  up  tho 
wynds  from  the  sea. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


We  left  Margredel  flying  from 
Jean's  disloyal  lover.  When  she 
reached  Eden  Braes  she  found 
Marg'et  Hetherwick  very  voluble 
in  the  hall. 

Rab  had  been  to  Kirkcaldy 
during  the  day,  which  was  that 


following  the  Professor's  discovery, 
and  had  made  a  new  acquaintance. 
He  was  accosted  in  the  High 
Street  (as  he  explained  to  Marg'et 
on  his  return)  by  a  gentleman, 
who  asked  him  if  he  were  the 
carrier  who  called  at  Eden  Braes ; 
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for,  if  so,  he  wished  him  to  carry  a 
letter  to  Miss  Margredel  English 
there. 

Marg'et  scented  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry at  once,  and  said  "  Sweet- 
heart." 

"  Maybe,"  replied  Rab,  coolly  : 
"  at  any  rate — to  explain  to  you — 
I  speered  at  him,  Was  he  the  leddy's 
faither  ?  Then  he  telt  me  his  name 
was  Mounseer  Malbert,  her  uncle. 
Mounseer,"  he  went  on — being  on 
the  top  of  his  cart,  and  there- 
fore able  to  afford  to  add  fuel  to 
Marg'et's  indignation — "Mounseer 
is  the  French  for  Maister — a  thing 
an  ignorant  woman  like  you's  no' 
expec'ed  to  know.  He's  a  silly 
body  to  be  an  auld  sodger,  as  they 
tell  me.  There  wouldna  be  much 
left  o'  him  if  some  o'  oor  lads  cam' 
to  grips  with  him.  The  resur- 
rectionists wouldna  gie  ae  copeck 
for  his  body.  But  he  has  an  e'e 
like  a  hawk.  When  I  speered  at 
j'm,  Was  he  the  leddy's  faither  ?  he 
Hooked  me  straight  atween  the  e'en 
till  I  felt  to  mysel',  '  He  may  be  a 
Ipuir  body,  Rab,  my  man,  but  he's 
^ot  at  your  moral  vitals  onywey.'" 
"  Ay,  man.  Is  he  a  merrit 
nan  ? "  Marg'et  asked. 

"  That  was    a   topic   we    didna 

ouch    on,    like,"    her    good    man 

'replied,   slowly,    cocking   the   eye 

trthest  from  Marg'et  till  his  whole 

'ace  was  screwed,  "else  we  micht 

ia'  drawn  better ;  for  it's  brithers 

a  infirmity  the  text  speaks  o'." 

I    Marg'et  was  retreating  towards 

ler  door  before  she  answered,  so 

hat  she  might  claim  the  last  word. 

put  Rab  continued — 

"  Pit   on    yer   shawl,    Marg'et, 

'man,  an'  tak'  the  letter  up  to  the 

loose."      Business   was    business 

ith  both  the  honest  carrier  and 

is  wife,  and  their  bickerings  were 

deed  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury. 

larg'et   discarded   her  well-worn 

tratagetn    and   returned    for   the 

itter. 


"  It's  michty  partic',"  Rab  said, 
as  he  handed  it  to  her,  "  and's  to 
be  gien  to  Miss  Margredel — per- 
sonally." 

So  Marg'et  wrapped  herself  in 
her  shawl,  and  wended  her  way 
along  the  river-bank  towards  Eden 
Braes.  But  hearing  voices  near 
the  old  mill,  she  struck  in  among 
the  bushes,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  pry.  She  recognised 
the  figure  of  the  Captain,  and,  in 
the  waning  light,  mistook  Mar- 
gredel for  Jean,  and  with  a  human 
chuckle  made  for  the  house. 

"  Miss  Margredel  is  out,"  the 
servant  said  in  reply  to  her  in- 
quiries, but  she  invited  her  into 
the  hall,  where,  indeed,  Marg'et, 
from  privileged  custom,  would 
have  gone  unbidden.  "And  I'll 
ask  Miss  Jean  to  speak  to  you," 
the  servant  added. 

"  Ye  needna  fash.  It's  michty 
partic'  private  business,"  said  Mar- 
g'et, using  Rab's  words  to  express 
her  own  self-importance.  "  What's 
mair,  I'm  thinkin'  Miss  Jean's 
better  occipied,"  she  added,  with  a 
knowing  look  that  might  prelude 
further  information. 

This  was  checked,  however,  by 
Jean's  appearance. 

«  Oh  !  it's  you,  Marg'et  1  "  she 
said.  "  I  thought  it  was  Mar- 
gredel returned." 

Marg'et  was  dumfoundered.  You 
could  have  knocked  her  down  with 
your  little  finger,  as  she  told  Rab 
afterwards. 

"  Did  I  no'  pass  you  at  the  water- 
side i'  noo  1 "  she  cried. 

"  You  certainly  did  not,  Mar- 
g'et," said  Jean.  "  I've  been  with 
mother  all  night."  Marg'et  was  in 
doubt  whether  to  disbelieve  her 
eyes  or  Jean's  word. 

"Would  it  not  be  Margredel 
you  saw?"  Jean  then  said. 

Marg'et  gasped. 

"  We  are  considered  like  one 
another." 
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Marg'et  knew  it,  and  knew  now 
that  it  was  Margredel  whom  she 
had  seen.  The  inquisitive  old 
woman  could  see  as  far  through 
a  stone  wall  as  most  folks :  the 
meaning  of  Margredel  being  in 
Jean's  place  beside  the  Captain 
flashed  through  her  mind  clearly 
enough.  And  when  there  was  a 
step  on  the  gravel  outside  and 
Margredel  entered,  was  it  un- 
natural that  the  loyal  old  woman, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  near 
Eden  Braes,  whose  daughter  had 
nursed  Jean,  as  she  herself  had 
nursed  Jean's  mother,  should  feel 
the  springs  of  hate  welling  up 
within  her  against  the  foreign 
beauty  ? 

Margredel's  large  eyes  glowed 
like  coals.  She  looked  a  little 
surprised  at  the  group  in  the  hall. 
Perhaps  unconsciously  she  read 
enmity  in  Marg'et's  face.  At  any 
rate,  she  marched  to  where  Jean 
stood.  Jean  took  her  arm  and 
leant  her  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
not  knowing  why  she  loved  her 
friend  so. 

"  Here's  Marg'et  passed  you  on 
the  road,"  she  said,  "and  mistook 
you  for  me." 

Marg'et  interpreted  the  glint  of 
fire  in  Margredel's  eye,  the  sup- 
pressed quiver  of  her  lip,  as  terror 
of  discovery,  and  more  and  more 
longed  to  crush  her. 

"  I  cam'  wi'  a  message  for  you," 
she  said,  eyeing  her  fiercely. 

"What  is  it?"  Margredel  said 
calmly,  recognising  an  enemy  now. 
Her  heart  was  beating. 

"  From  Kirkcaldy." 

A  low  cry  burst  from  Mar- 
gredel's  lips.  "  Uncle  !  " 

"Ay.  Your  uncle  gave  it  to 
my  man  himsel'." 

"  Ah  ! "  Margredel  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Her  uncle  himself  gave 
it  to  Rab.  "  What  is  it,  then  ? " 

"  It's  private,"  Marg'et  said, 
dourly. 


"  Oh,"  Jean  said,  "  I  will  leave 
you."  Margredel  tightened  her 
arm,  but  Jean  withdrew  hers, 
whispering,  "  There's  nothing 
wrong.  It's  her  way  ;  humour 
her ; "  and  crying  a  ' '  Good-night, 
Marg'et,"  went  up-stairs. 

"What  message  have  you  for 
me?  What  is  it  you  wish  with 
me  ? "  Margredel  asked,  going 
straight  to  the  heart  of  Marg'et's 
conduct. 

They  were  two  dauntless  women 
who  stood  face  to  face  in  the  hall  of 
Eden  Braes,  and  in  other  circum- 
stances they  would  have  respected    j 
each  other.     But  loyalty  to  Jean   | 
blinded  the  eyes  of  one  of  them,    i 
while  the  other's  heart  was  filled   ( 
with  its  own  bitterness. 

"It's  a  letter  to  you,"  Marg'et  f 
said,  handing  it  to  her.     In  face 
of  the  girl's  courage,  she  refused, 
for  a  second,  the  preferred  battle.    I 

Magredel  broke  the  seal,  saying,  • 
"  Have  you  no  verbal  message,  a 
then  ? "  and  read  her  uncle's  re-  I 
quest  that  she  should  come  home  ^ 
at  once,  as  he  had  not  been  welL 

Such  news  could  not  startle  her  \ 
to-night.     She  rather  rejoiced  that 
such  a  command  should  have  ar- 
rived now,  to  take  her  from  Eden 
Braes. 

"Have  you  no  further  message? 
Is  this  all?" 

"  It's  high  time  you  were  back 
at  Kirkcaldy." 

"Why!  why!"  cried  Margre" 
del,  thinking  of  her  uncle  again 
But  when  she  said,  "  I  am  goinj; 
back  to-morrow.  My  uncle  bid.; 
me,"  a  look  in  Marg'et's  fac>; 
checked  her  fears  about  her  uncle, 
and  forced  her  back  to  her  own 
battle.  "  How  do  you  speak  in 
this  way  to  me?"  she  said,  wit'i 
the  old  set  face. 

Margredel's  heat  reacted  on 
Marg'et's  temper. 

"  Maybe  I  shouldna,  but  there's 
them  that  should — and  wull,  mj 
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lady.  D'ye  think  I  didna  see  ye 
the  nicht?  D'ye  think  I  didna 
ken  wha  ye  were  wi'  at  auld 
Eden's  mill  1  Does  she  ken  ? 
D'ye  tell  Miss  Jean  wha's  com- 
pany it  is  ye  leave  hers  for? 
And  ye  ha'e  the  face  to  tak'  her 
airm  here — hers,  the  simple  lassie ; 
hers,  under  her  ain  roof  whaur 
you're  bidin',  and  a'  the  time 
stealin'  her  sweetheart  from  her  !  " 

Margredel  had  not  yet  separ- 
ated herself  from  the  awful  wrong 
Frank  Hill  had  done  to  Jean.  It 
was  Jean,  with  her  love,  her  sim- 
plicity, that  she  had  thought  of, 
and  Marg'et's  words  stung  her. 
But  they  stung  her  also  to  a  new 
sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  her- 
self. Marg'et  represented  the 
world  and  its  calumny. 

"Stop!  It  is  not  true.  Oh! 
believe  me,  it  is  not  true.  Oh  ! 
why  should  I  have  to  listen  to  all 
this?" 

"  Margredel !  My  dear  Mar- 
'gredel ! "  Jean's  voice  could  be 
heard  on  the  stair. 

Not  a  tear  had  wet  Margredel's 
,  cheek  as  she  paced  the  garden 
after  she  fled  from  Frank.  She 
!had  but  tried  to  still  her  beating 
iheart.  At  the  thought  of  her 
^eing  mistaken  for  Jean,  her  lip 
'had  quivered  with  the  pity  of  it 
jthat  Jean  should  not  have  held 
her  place  under  the  mill.  With 
-Jean's  words  in  her  ears,  and  her 
',arm  round  her,  Margredel's  proud 
|heart  overflowed. 

"  Oh,  Jean  !  Jean  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Speak  to  her.  Send  her  away." 

"  She's     deceivin'     ye,     miss," 


Marg'et  said,  stolidly.  She's  not 
to  be  lippened  to." 

Jean  felt  the  wild  sobs  in  ^  her 
arms.  She  felt  Margredel  clasp 
her  tighter,  as  if  she  would  say, 
"  Do  not  believe  her.  I  have  you 
that  love  me,  at  least." 

"Go  away  home,  Marg'et  Heth- 
erwick,"  Jean  said. 

"I'm  tellin'  ye,  miss,"  the  old 
woman  interrupted,  "  I  saw  her 
with  Captain " 

Once  more  the  clasp  grew 
tighter. 

"  Go  !  "  cried  Jean ;  "  I  will  not 
listen.  Not  another  word.  How 
dare  you  treat  my  friend  so  1 " 

"Come,  Margredel,"  she  went  on, 
gently.  "  Come  to  my  room,  dear- 
est;" and  without  further  word 
she  led  off  Margredel,  and  left 
Marg'et  to  find  her  way  out  her- 
self. 

Can  you  wonder  that  Marg'et 
went  out  to  Kemback  in  revolt 
against  Jean,  for  whose  sake  she 
hated  Margredel ;  or  that  she 
painted  the  French  girl's  conduct 
black  as  night  when  she  told  Eab 
all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  ? 

"  The  hussey  daured  me,"  she 
said,  "and  denied  what  my  ain 
e'en  saw.  And  Miss  Jean  cam', 
who's  as  nateral  as  a  peat,  and 
took  her  awa'." 

I  cannot  blame  Marg'et,  pity  as 
I  may  the  two  girls  who,  even 
as  she  spoke,  were  opening  their 
hearts,  with  all  their  sorrows,  to 
each  other.  Men  find  the  road  of 
duty  lying  over  their  neighbours' 
hearts  :  that  is  the  way  the  world 
is  made. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    AND    SCOTTISH    AFFAIRS. 


WHEN  a  few  days  after  the  un- 
fortunate 12th  of  August  of  1892 
the  appointment  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  was  announced,  stay- 
at-home  Scotsmen  rubbed  their 
eyes  and  wondered  why  this  selec- 
tion had  been  made.  There  was 
not  an  absolute  dearth  of  Glad- 
stonian  Scotsmen  who  had  sub- 
stantial interests  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  whom  a  Scottish 
constituency  was  something  more 
than  a  pied-Pierre  for  a  political 
career.  With  Home  Rule  in  the 
ascendant,  it  was  a  sad  blow  to 
find  the  Scottish  Office  assigned  to 
a  Northumberland  landlord  with  a 
Cornish  name,  whose  performances 
as  the  Lot's  wife  of  Liberal  Union- 
ism were  rewarded  by  the  fiat,  "As 
you  were  in  March  1886." 

Still  it  was  felt  that  worse  ap- 
pointments might  have  been  made, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  acerbity 
of  tone  and  pillar-of-salt  flavour 
which  had  marked  the  speeches  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  since  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  turned 
back,  would  disappear  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  administration.  At 
Glasgow  on  14th  September  1892, 
he  commented  on  the  increased 
importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
Scottish  Office  as  he  found  it  in 
1892,  compared  with  his  recollec- 
tion of  it  in  1886. 

"  The  whole  business,"  he  said,  "  of 
local  government,  of  education  in  all 
its  grades,  police,  prisons,  preservation 
of  order,  almost  everything  that  a 
Government  could  do  for  a  people 
except  taxing  them  and  defending 
them  from  a  foreign  enemy,  was  under 
the  independent  control  of  the  Scot- 
tish Minister." 

"Scotland,"  he  went  on  to  de- 
clare, "could  not  have  a  fair  share 
of  attention  unless  her  Minister  was 


in  the  Council  behind  the  scene,  and 
Scottish  legislation  never  could  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  that 
Minister  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  Scottish  members  in  the 
lobby  as  a  colleague,  and  so  far  as 
might  be  a  friend,  and  was  in  touch 
with  a  true  Scottish  constituency, 
learning  the  true  opinions,  feelings* 
and  aspirations  of  the  Scottisfl 
people." 

Most  Scotsmen  will  cordially 
concur  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
Scottish  Minister  ought  to  be  in 
the  Cabinet,  though  opinions  will 
probably  differ  as  to  whether  a 
Scottish  nobleman  of  broad  views, 
large  local  interests,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  phases  of 
Scottish  life,  is  not  as  likely  to  be 
an  efficient  Scottish  Minister  as  an 
English  politician,  whose  suggested 
distinction  between  true  and  false 
Scottish  constituencies  is  beyond  a 
Scotsman's  apprehension,  unless  a 
true  Scottish  constituency  means 
one  in  which  the  Gladstonian  sit- 
ting-member does  not  owe  his  seat 
to  the  solid  Irish  vote.  It  may 
also  be  questioned  whether  the 
currents  of  the  lobby  have  not  their 
disadvantages  as  well  as  their  ad- 
vantages, and  whether  a  Minister 
less  closely  identified  with  elec- 
tioneering speeches,  of  which  the 
general  tendency  is  to  set  one  sec- 
tion of  Scotsmen  against  another, 
and  foment  and  foster  social  dis- 
content, may  not  bring  a  more 
evenly -balanced  mind,  and  a  firmer 
and  at  the  same  time  a  lighter 
hand,  to  the  grave  problems  of  hi*; 
important  office.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was 
fairly  justified  in  his  jubilation 
that  "  now  after  a  very  long  inter- 
val that  Minister  was  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
Cabinet."  If  the  Scottish  Office 
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had  made  such  progress  during 
recent  years  when  these  conditions 
were  absent,  how  great  ought  the 
further  progress  to  be  when  they 
were  present !  If  these  things  had 
been  done  in  the  green  tree  of 
Lord  Lothian's  time,  what  should 
be  done  in  the  dry  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  ? 

I  Circumstances  were  all  in  favour 
rf  the  new  regime.  Not  only  was 
the  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
the  Commons,  but  he  had  the  large 
majority  of  the  Scottish  members 
3n  his  side.  The  conditions  were 
favourable ;  the  promise  was  large. 
After  eighteen  months  of  office  the 
time  has  come  for  considering  how 
;hat  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Has 
Scotland  received  her  fair  share 
}f  attention  in  actual  legislation  ? 
Eave  the  projects  of  legislation, 
by  their  reception  and  fortunes, 
iproved  themselves  to  be  what 
Scottish  legislation  ought  to  be  ? 
Have  the  appointments  to  vacant 
offices,  or  the  selection  of  persons 
:o  serve  on  public  duty,  illustrated 
ithe  great  advantages  of  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  Scottish  mem- 
jbers  in  the  lobby?  Have  the 
administrative  functions  been  per- 
formed with  that  scrupulous  re- 
j>pect  in  act  and  word  for  the  rights 
|ind  feelings  of  every  class  of  the 
Community,  and  with  that  absence 
,)f  partisan  taint,  which  should 
ijovern  the  conduct  of  a  Minister 
Having  the  independent  control  of 
1 '  almost  everything  that  a  Govern- 
bent  can  do  for  a  people  "  ? 

In  no  session  of  recent  times 
las  Scotland  had  less  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  except  in  so 
ar  as  that  attention  has  been  con- 
trained  by  the  continual  coming 
)f  Mr  Weir,  the  member  for  Ross- 
ihire ;  and  in  none  have  the  actual 
•esults  in  legislation  been  smaller. 
STever  have  projects  of  legislation 
)een  more  unfortunate.  Rarely 
ias  the  exercise  of  patronage 


been  less  happy.  Never  has  the 
search  for  suitable  persons  to  per- 
form public  duty  unearthed  men 
more  absolutely  unsuited  to  act 
in  any  impartial  or  quasi-judicial 
capacity.  Never  has  the  parti- 
san so  failed  to  merge  himself  in 
the  national  Minister.  Never  has 
there  been  so  much  real  dissatis- 
faction with  the  progress  of  Scot- 
tish business,  chastened  and  bridled 
as  the  expression  of  that  dissatis- 
faction has  been  by  the  fact  that 
of  all  men  a  Scottish  Gladstonian 
member  is  the  last  who  will  ven- 
ture to  "cheep"  against  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  "  Grand  Old 
Man." 

As  regards  legislation  accom- 
plished, the  only  measure  of  which 
the  Scottish  Secretary  could  make 
much  to  his  constituents  in  the 
autumn  was  the  big  private  bill 
for  giving  Glasgow  "  an  accession 
to  dignity "  by  constituting  it  a 
county.  Of  one  measure,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  which  is  still 
undecided,  the  history  is  remark- 
able and  instructive.  The  Scot- 
tish Fisheries  Bill  owed  its  pas- 
sage through  the  Lower  House 
to  what  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
called  the  "wonderful  forbear- 
ance" of  the  Scottish  Unionist 
members.  It  had  at  first  con- 
tained a  financial  clause  dealing 
with  imperial  funds  which  was 
open  to  grave  objection,  and  an 
extensive  rating  clause  which  in- 
troduced the  startling  principle  of 
making  people  who  were  neither 
those  benefited  nor  the  nation  as 
a  whole  pay  for  accommodation  to 
a  selected  class.  In  Committee  on 
llth,  or  rather  12th  September, 
the  limit  of  rating  was  reduced 
by  two-thirds,  the  financial  clause 
deleted,  and  another  arrangement 
substituted  by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan ;  and  the  bill,  thus  hurried- 
ly patched  up  in  a  sitting  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  weary  session,  slipped 
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through  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  slovenliness 
in  the  conduct  of  serious  national 
business  than  was  contained  in  the 
candid  communication  of  a  north- 
ern M.P. 

"  After  a  great  deal  of  negotiation 
with  the  Government,"  wrote  Mr  Gil- 
bert Beith  on  llth  September,  "and 
among  themselves,  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers have  agreed  to  drop  all  conten- 
tious clauses,  and  endeavour  to  pass 
the  bill  through  all  its  stages  after 
one  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  It 
is  the  only  chance  of  getting  the  bill 
through,  and  we  think  it  better  to 
give  up  clause  20 — i.e.,  the  financial 
clause — and  to  drop  all  amendments 
referring  to  salmon  -  fisheries,  &c., 
&c.,  to  get  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure accepted  by  Parliament  with  the 
view  of  working  through  next  ses- 
sion an  amended  and  more  perfect 
measure." 

Alas  !  opposition  arose  from  a 
quarter  untainted  with  party  mo- 
tives. The  Town  Council  of  Aber- 
deen led  the  way,  and  was  seen 
along  with  the  Town  Councils  of 
Eadical  Dundee,  of  Leith,  Green- 
ock,  and  Brechin,  and  the  County 
Councils  of  Aberdeenshire,  Forfar, 
Elgin,  Nairn,  Orkney,  Wigtown, 
Kirkcudbright,  Renfrewshire,  and 
others,  protesting  against  the  un- 
just incidence  of  the  rating  clause, 
and  appealing  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  save  them  from  Sir  George 
Trevelyan.  Why  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow should  escape,  while  counties 
that  see  their  fish  going  to  feed  it 
are  amerced,  certainly  passes  com- 
prehension ;  and  so  indefensible 
was  the  bill  in  its  existing  form, 
that  when  it  came  on  in  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Play- 
fair,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  it, 
tabled  a  series  of  amendments 
which  filled  a  column  of  the 
*  Scotsman,'  and  amounted  to  a 
remodelling  of  the  measure.  The 
rejection  of  the  rating  provision, 


and  amendment  of  the  bill, 
followed  by  something  very 
sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  In  the  Standing 
Committee,  where  their  represen- 
tation was  proportionately  largerj 
they  tried  to  insert  alterations 
which  were  practically  a  reintro- 
duction  of  much  that  had  been 
already  rejected.  Many  Unionist 
peers  had  left  town,  but  it  was 
ruled  that  after  the  decision  in 
Committee  such  amendments  were 
out  of  order. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the 
bill  in  the  Commons  added  even 
more  dramatic  scenes  to  this 
Comedy  of  Errors,  and  further 
emphasised  its  chameleon  -  like 
changes  and  the  nebulous  nature 
of  its  form  and  fate.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  once  more  was  seen 
amending  his  amendments  before 
the  day  of  debate ;  and  as  his  un- 
lucky offspring  had  extracted  from 
Mr  Beith  the  ejaculation,  "  How 
good  it  is  that  we  have  a  House 
of  Lords  !  "  so  now  the  curtain  rose  1 
on  a  revolt  among  the  Scottish  I 
Gladstonians.  We  can  imagine 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  with  Dr 
Farquharson  in  his  eye,  reflecting,  i 
"  Here  in  this  place  ran  Cassius1 
dagger  through,"  repeating  to  him- 
self, as  he  listened  to  the  contemp- 
tuous tones  of  Dr  Macgregor,  "See  i 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca 
made ! "  and  sighing,  when  Cap- 
tain Sinclair  rose  to  move  his 
amendment,  "Lo,  here  the  well- 
beloved  Brutus  stabs  !  "  The  dis- 
cussion ended  in  the  detection  of 
so  fatal  a  flaw  in  his  final  scheme 
that  he  naively  declared  "  nobody 
could  have  listened  to  the  discus- 
sion without  feeling  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  which  required  to  be  I 
met " ;  and  himself  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  till  12th 
February,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
"non-contentious  measure"  intro- 
duced in  March  is  practically 
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lent  to  postponement  to  the 
calends. 

A  much  larger  if  not  more  fruit- 
field  lies  stretched  before  us  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  abortive 
projects   of    promised   legislation. 
It  is  perhaps  too  cruel  to  recall 
that  the  one  specifically  Scottish 
measure  which  had  prominence  in 
ihe   Koyal    Speech   of    1893   was 
'the   Scottish    Church   Suspensory 
Bill.     The  Bill  suggests    nothing 
but  a  grave  and  gratuitous   mis- 
take in  party  tactics,  and  an  as- 
tonishing   ignorance   of    Scottish 
life  and  ecclesiastical   conditions. 
Either    the   Government    desired 
to  deal  with   the  Kirk   as  a  cat 
with    a    mouse,     or,     lavish     as 
they  had  been  in  the  promissory 
notes  of  politics  now  falling  due, 
they   thought   to    stave   off  their 
creditors  with  a  payment   to   ac- 
count  of    perfectly   inappreciable 
value.     In  England,  where  private 
{patronage  exists  and  family  livings 
•are   common,   there   is  something 
worth    having    in    a    Suspensory 
iBill ;  but  in  Scotland,  where  there 
lire  no  such  arrangements,  a  Suspen- 
,3ory  Bill  is  so  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion as  to  be  unworthy  of  a  great 
•lation  and  a  self-respecting  party. 
Mir  George  Trevelyan,  on  February 
jl,  said  that  he  would  give   "our 
bain  reason  for  introducing  this 
'ill  in  the  shape  of  a  Suspensory 
IBill"  in  "a  simple  phrase."     "A 
!*ood   thing  cannot  be    done    too 
<oon,  and  a  good  thing  cannot  be 
begun  too  soon,  and  this  is  at  any 
•ate   a   beginning."     Could    there 
pave  been  a  more  apposite  intro- 
jluction  to  the  long  series  of  ques- 
ions    in   which,    for  months,   Mr 
lozier,  Sir  Charles  Pearson,  Lord 
Salfour,  and  others  vainly  endeav- 
ored   to  get    from    Sir    George 
Trevelyan,  Mr  Marjoribanks,  Mr 
Gladstone,  and   Lord   Kimberley, 
>ome   definite   intimation    of    the 
lay  when  a  commencement  would 


be  made  of  the  beginning  of  that 
good  thing  which  could  not  be  be- 
gun too  soon?  From  that  day 
to  this  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  the  first  stage  of  what  was  to 
be  "  at  any  rate  a  beginning." 

Registration  had  also  a  place  in 
the  Queen's  Speech.  There  was  no 
subject  on  which  the  Government 
and  their  followers  were  more  sin- 
cerely in  earnest,  for  there  was 
none  the  manipulation  of  which  on 
their  own  lines  was  likely  to  be 
productive  of  so  much  party  advan- 
tage in  the  early  future.  When 
the  Scottish  bill  was  introduced, 
the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  was 
by  no  means  hostile.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  seen  to  be  an  inadequate 
yet  audacious  treatment  of  a  large 
question,  and  there  was  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency — in  the 
interests  both  of  the  State,  which 
profits  by  maintaining  some  stan- 
dard of  civic  capacity,  and  of  the 
County  Councils,  who  saw  the 
payment  of  rates  by  a  large  class 
rendered  much  more  problematical 
— of  removing  the  disqualification 
for  non-payment  of  rates.  The 
Scottish  Secretary,  however,  had 
himself  to  thank  for  the  beginning 
of  his  troubles.  He  flatly  refused 
a  request  to  delay  the  second  read- 
ing till  the  local  authorities  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  bill. 
He  also  declined  to  grant  a  return 
of  the  number  of  persons  present- 
ly disqualified.  He  was  signally 
discomfited  when  the  return  was 
obtained  in  spite  of  a  tardy  re- 
monstrance made  too  late,  but  he 
again  refused  to  delay  the  second 
reading  till  the  return  had  been 
presented.  At  a  conference  of 
Scottish  Gladstonian  members  held 
at  Dover  House  on  17th  April,  he 
went  over  the  clauses  of  the  bill 
with  his  own  party ;  and  when  it 
came  on  for  second  reading  on  26th 
April,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to 
pass  it,  and  leave  all  discussion  for 
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Committee.  Mr  Hozier  then  gave 
voice  to  the  conviction  that  so  far 
from  being  a  purely  Registration 
Bill,  it  contained  pro  visions  amount- 
ing to  an  unblushing  device  for 
jerrymandering—  or  "Trevelyan- 
dering  " — the  constituencies  in  the 
Radical  interest.  That  the  Minister 
had  gone  over  the  clauses  in  a  hole- 
and-corner  meeting  with  his  own 
supporters  was  certainly  no  reason, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  for  a  careful 
examination  of  the  measure.  The 
impudent  proposal  to  closure  the 
debate  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
speech  was  vetoed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  the  whole  future  career  of  the 
bill  consists  in  its  silent  but  elo- 
quent contradiction  of  the  emphat- 
ic statement  subsequently  made 
by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  that  the 
Government  intended  "to  pro- 
ceed with  and  carry  into  law  the 
Scotch  bill  this  session,"  and  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  declaration  on  10th 
May  that  the  two  Registration 
Bills  were  regarded  as  "  part  of  the 
necessary  work  of  the  session — that 
is  to  say,  as  part  of  the  work  which 
the  Government  intend  to  use 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  get 
through."  The  Government  may 
have  proposed,  but  Irish  Home 
Rule  disposed  otherwise,  and  an- 
other stone  was  added  to  the 
mighty  cairn  of  blasted  hopes  and 
unfulfilled  pledges. 

Even  more  extraordinary  have 
been  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
the  prospects  of  a  Scottish  Parish 
Councils  Bill.  In  February  1893 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  assured  a 
deputation  that  he  had  been  very 
careful  to  collect  the  material  for 
any  subsequent  dealing  with  local 
government,  that  he  had  beside 
him  a  summary  of  important  sug- 
gested amendments  which  had 
been  made  by  different  local  bodies 
in  Scotland,  and  had  also  carefully 
collected  another  class  supported 
by  votes  of  large  numbers  of  Scot- 


tish members  in  Parliament.  In. 
March,  while  stating  that  the 
Scottish  bill  would  not  be  intro- 
duced before  Easter,  he  declared, 
"  We  shall  have  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  Scotland  :  it  shall 
be  essentially  Scottish."  On  7th 
September  he  assured  Dr  Far- 
quharson  that  "the  Government 
had  actually  prepared  for  Scotland 
not  only  a  Parish  Councils  Bill, 
but  a  Local  Government  Bill, 
which  would  give  to  that  country 
everything  given  by  the  English 
bill."  More  substance  appeared 
to  be  given  to  the  form  thus  dis- 
tinctly adumbrated  when  Mr  Glad- 
stone three  weeks  later  declared 
at  Edinburgh  that  along  with  the 
English  bill  he  read  the  conditions 
of  a  "  corresponding  measure  for 
Scotland,  which  will  immediately 
follow  it,  and  will  march  along 
with  it  as,  I  hope,  this  year  to  take 
its  place  in  the  Statute  -  Book." 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  announced 
at  Glasgow  that  such  a  bill  was 
"  in  an  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion." What,  therefore,  was  the 
surprise  when,  in  answer  to  a 
request  that  the  measure  should 
be  produced  that  it  might  be  fully 
considered  in  Scotland  before  next 
session,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  made 
the  extraordinary  confession,  after 
all  the  puffing  of  his  intentions: 
"  The  Government  do  not  propose 
to  introduce  a  measure  dealing 
with  local  government  in  Scot- 
land during  this  session.  The 
Government  have  in  contempla- 
tion a  circular  letter  to  be  laid 
before  the  County  Councils  at 
their  December  meeting  to  ask 
for  information  as  to  any  defects 
in  the  working  of  local  govern- 
ment which  require  remedy,  or 
any  improvement  which  experience 
may  suggest."  A  further  ques- 
tion from  a  supporter,  "Do  we 
still  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment propose  next  session  to  give 
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i  Local  Government  Bill  for  Scot- 
land on  similar  lines  to  the  bill  for 
England?"  received  a  reply  far 
more  cautious  and  qualified  than 
the  statements  of  months  before. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
(that  is  the  case.  Whether  the 
dines  will  be  exactly  the  same  is 
more  doubtful."  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  more  humiliating 
position  was  ever  occupied  by  the 
head  of  a  great  office  of  State. 

Of  the  Fatal  Accidents  Enquiry 
Bill  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
adopted  under  pressure  from  the 
Radical  wing,  and  has  gone  to  the 
limbo  of  the  other  earthen  pots 
thrown  into  the  stream  beside  the 
huge  iron  vessel  of  Home  Rule. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
even  the  Gladstonian  members,  by 
whom  Sir  George  Trevelyan  swears, 
should  have  grown  restive  ;  that  Dr 
Macgregor  should  have  indignant- 
ly demanded  on  29th  August,  "  Is 
ithe  right  honourable  gentleman 
'aware  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
apathy  and  delay  of  the  Govern- 
iment,  the  Highland  people  are 
.losing  confidence  in  them?"  that 
Mr  Shaw  should  have  on  8th 
'September  wailed  over  "the  very 
:meagre  programme  of  legislation 

Car  Scotland,"  and  on  the  13th 
ven  moved  to  reduce  the  Scottish 
Secretary's  salary  in  order  to  re- 
lieve his  soul  of  the  "  sense  of  disap- 
pointment "  of  those  who  "  thought 
a  further  step  had  been  taken 
whpn  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
was  taken  into  the  Cabinet ;  "  and 
that  on  22d  December,  within  fifty- 
ifive  hours  of  Christmas  morning, 
I  Mr  R.  T.  Reid  should  have  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  the  lamentation, 
He  was  a  Scotsman.  They  had 
been  there  for  a  year.  With  the 
xception  of  one  small  uncontested 
bill,  not  a  single  thing  had  been 
done  for  Scotland.  They  might  as 
well  have  forgotten  that  country 
existed." 


Delay  of  legislation  is  a  minor 
evil,  and  there  is  none  of  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  alluded  to 
with  which  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  prepared  to 
deal  in  a  less  partisan  and  prob- 
ably a  more  practical  manner. 
But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
errors  in  administration.  A  bad 
appointment  cannot  be  remedied 
by  an  amending  bill.  It  was  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  one  of  the 
first  appointments  made  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  to  produce  a 
series  of  incidents  which  have 
been  a  disgrace  and  disparagement 
to  the  public  service  in  Scot- 
land. The  enterprising  draper 
who  was  selected  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Fishery  Board  when 
the  opportunity  came  for  effecting 
a  change  in  its  tenure,  had  shown 
in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs, 
and  in  Parliament,  business  qualit 
ties  of  a  high  order,  but  his  action 
in  the  election  that  immediately 
followed  his  own  elevation  proved 
that  he  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
reserve,  tact,  and  judgment  which 
the  interests  of  the  public  service 
demand.  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion elicited  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Fishery  Board's  appearance  on 
an  election  platform  in  a  fishing 
village  was  made  after  communi- 
cation with  the  Scottish  Office 
and  with  the  Patronage  Secretary. 
As  Dr  Farquharson  let  out  in  the 
September  discussion,  "  He  did  not 
go  to  that  meeting  and  speak  till 
he  had  got  from  the  authorities  in 
London  distinct  permission  to  do 
so."  It  appears  that  this  permis- 
sion came  from  the  Whip  of  the 
party,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  Scottish  Office  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  official  custom  that 
members  of  the  Civil  Service 
should  not  take  part  in  a  con- 
tested election.  But  apparently 
the  "Don't  go"  of  the  Scottish 
Office  was  given  in  a  feeble  tone, 
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while  the  "  Go  "  of  the  Patronage 
Secretary  was  sufficient  to  spur 
the  willing  horse.  In  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  own  words  on  9th 
February,  he  "  expressed  his 
opinion  to  Mr  Esslemont,  both 
before  and  after,  that  he  was  run- 
ning the  thing  rather  too  fine."  In 
September  he  described  the  per- 
formance as  "an  indiscretion,  if  it 
was  an  indiscretion."  A  Minis- 
ter defending  a  subordinate,  even 
when  that  subordinate  has  gratu- 
itously got  himself  into  a  scrape, 
must  not  be  too  hardly  judged ; 
but  it  is  matter  for  grave  regret 
that  the  original  remonstrance  was 
not  couched  in  stronger  and  clearer 
terms,  and  that  the  defence  was 
made  in  tones  which  showed 
failure  altogether  to  realise  the 
true  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  offence.  The  incident  led  to 
a  further  episode,  which  produced 
the  scandalous  spectacle  of  the 
members  of  an  official  Board  giving 
each  other  a  flat  contradiction  on 
simple  matters  of  fact,  and  of  a  pub- 
lic challenge  being  thrown  down  by 
a  leading  organ  of  public  opinion, 
which  has  never  yet  been  taken 
up.  It  may  also  be  questioned 
whether  the  utility  and  harmony 
of  that  Board  have  been  promoted 
by  the  getting  rid  of  a  member 
who  had  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  life  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  practical  pisciculture,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  provincial 
lawyer  whose  chief  claims  are  said 
to  have  consisted  in  active  Radical 
electioneering. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  been 
little,  if  at  all,  more  fortunate  than 
his  colleague  at  the  Irish  Office  in 
the  composition,  coherence,  and 
conduct  of  his  small  Commission. 
In  a  speech  in  September  1892, 
he  announced  that  "  a  manageable 
number  of  competent  and  practical 
men"  would  be  appointed  as  a 
Deer  Forests  Commission.  It  was 


a  Commission  intended  to  deal 
with  a  most  delicate  and  thorny 
question,  involving  grave  consider- 
ations of  injury  to  existing  rights, 
and  the  development  of  a  policy 
which,  if  ultimately  unsuccessful, 
would  eventuate  in  increased  dis- 
tress. This  Commission  was,  of 
all  others,  one  which  should  have 
in  the  main  consisted  of  independ- 
ent and  impartial  men,  assisted  by 
men  of  special  skill  in  agriculture 
and  land  values,  with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  others  to 
bring  out  competing  views  fully 
and  fairly  in  its  deliberations.  Far 
different  was  the  course  taken. 
The  Commissioners  were  eight  in 
number.  Two  of  them,  Mr  Shaw- 
Stewart,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Forsyth, 
are  Conservatives ;  five  are  ad- 
vanced Radicals ;  and  one  is  re^J 
ported  to  be  that  rare  phenom- 
enon, a  Gladstonian  convert  from 
Conservatism.  Three  of  the  five 
are  as  qualified  to  deal  impar- 
tially with  Highland  land  as  Rob 
Roy  Macgregor  would  have  been 
to  intromit  with  the  flocks  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  without  serving 
the  interests  of  the  Clan  Macgregor, 
or  Evan  Dhu  M'Combich  to  respect 
the  rights  of  ownership  in  cattle  of 
a  Sassenach  farmer  in  opposition 
to  the  order  of  Fergus  Vich  Ian 
Vohr.  Indeed  these  famous  heroes 
of  fact  and  fiction  would  have  had 
the  advantage,  for  they  had  a  most 
thorough  individual  acquaintance 
with  the  practical  value  of  sheep 
and  cows.  Mr  Angus  Sutherland, 
M.P.,  was  a  country  schoolmaster, 
who  owes  his  seat  in  Parliament 
simply  to  the  land-hunger  of  the 
Sutherland  crofter.  The  land  agi- 
tation made  him  as  a  politician, 
and  his  position  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  in  view  of  the  composi- 
tion of  his  constituency,  is  merely 
a  corollary  to  his  prepossessions  on 
the  very  questions  to  be  considered 
by  the  Commission.  In  September 
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1888  he  informed  a  correspondent 
that  "  it  is  vain  and  idle  for  any 
rnan  to  say  that  he  has  a  native 
land,  when  he  has  to  pay  to  an- 
other mere  subject  of  the  State  for 
a  right  to  live  in  it," — a  statement 
which  was  either  a  declaration 
against  rent  and  the  letting  of  land 
at  all,  or  unmitigated  nonsense,  or 
both.  In  the  September  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  appointment, 
he  made  a  Land  League  speech 
at  Portree,  in  which  he  urged 
his  hearers  to  "  remember  Mitch- 
elstown  " — it  was  before  the  days 
of  Featherstone  —  and  appealed 
to  those  "who  had  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Braes."  Mr  John 
MacLeod  had  qualified  as  agent 
for  the  Land  League  candidate 
and  member  for  Inverness-shire, 
and  was  the  active  editor  or  con- 
troller of  the  '  Highland  News ' — 
a  paper  which  in  the  North  emu- 
lates the  unscrupulous  vernacular 
'press  of  Wales.  He  had  not  long 
!  before  declared  that  he  had  "  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  Duke 
i of  Sutherland  to  exact  any  rent," 
i  and  said  that  it  was  the  "  bounden 
duty  of  the  people  of  Sutherland 
to  demonstrate  that  they  would  no 
longer  tolerate  deer  being  preferred 
j^o  men ;  they  must  organise  shoot- 
'ing- parties  throughout  the  coun- 
|try."  Mr  M'Callum,  the  minister 
'of  Muckairn,  was  also  notorious 
for  extreme  Land  League  views 
;and  their  violent  advocacy.  Mr 
|Munro  was  a  corn-factor  at  Inver- 
jness,  whose  sole  qualification  ap- 
Ipeared  to  be  that  he  had  been 
(chairman  of  Mr  Gilbert  Beith's 
'election  committee.  Mr  Gordon, 
i  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  practical 
[man,  who  is  said  to  have  voted 
Gladstonian  since  Home  Rule 
affected  the  views  of  Scottish 
Roman  Catholics.  He  is  a  land 
valuator  in  Elgin,  to  whom  no 
exception  could  be  taken.  Sheriff 
Brand,  the  chairman,  had  the 


practical  training  of  his  work  on 
the  Crofter  Commission,  but  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  that  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  Glad- 
stonian partisans  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  His  judicial  posi- 
tion, and  his  experience  in  the 
Highlands,  were  a  guarantee  of 
his  suitability  to  preside.  But 
no  judicial  independence  on  the 
part  of  a  chairman  could  cure  the 
inherent  vice  of  a  Commission  of 
eight,  of  whom  four  were  "Land 
Leaguers,  solemnly  asked  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations they  had  themselves  in- 
vented." 

Before  long  this  remarkable  body 
was  further  "  blown  upon "  by  a 
mysterious  incident  of  which  one 
of  its  members  was  the  hero,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  with  the 
result  detailed  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  answer  to  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  6th 
March.  If  Caesar's  wife  should 
not  only  be  innocent  but  above 
suspicion,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
ought  then  to  have  been  convinced 
that  for  a  most  delicate  duty  he 
had  selected  one  person  who,  how- 
ever estimable,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  command  the  confidence 
of  those  who  knew  him  as  a  keen 
partisan.  At  the  outset  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  gave 
promise  of  being  conducted  with 
that  dignity  and  impartiality  which 
were  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
chairman.  But  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.  Even 
the  chairman  showed  a  curious  tes- 
tiness,  and  a  self -inculpatory  readi- 
ness to  fit  the  cap  on  to  the  heads 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  when 
Macleod  of  Macleod  quoted  Mr 
Gladstone's  phrase  about  men  go- 
ing forth  on  a  mission  to  demoral- 
ise a  people,  intending  to  apply 
it  to  the  local  agitators ;  and  ere 
long  careful  observers  noted  a 
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change  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  inquiry.  They  ob- 
served a  tone  of  cross-examination 
adopted  towards  one  side,  and  a 
readiness  evinced  to  admit — even 
to  invite — any  evidence,  however 
far-fetched  and  irrelevant,  on  the 
other,  which  converted  an  investi- 
gation of  the  practical  conditions 
of  to-day  into  a  reiterated  ventila- 
tion of  historical  and  imaginary 
grievances,  and  which  the  crofters 
of  Skye  acknowledged  by  giving 
to  this  Commission,  with  a  sheriff 
at  its  head,  the  sort  of  reception 
with  which  they  would  have  wel- 
comed a  Land  League  rioter  re- 
turning from  his  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. 

The  month  of  September  re- 
vealed even  more  dramatic  inci- 
dents. A  question  was  put  in  the 
House  as  to  whether  a  payment 
which  had  been  made  to  the  pro- 
fessional member  for  his  services, 
in  accordance  with  an  ordinary 
official  custom,  "  had  caused  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  had  led  to  a 
suspension  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission." Before  long  it  became 
certain  that  three  members  had  ab- 
sented themselves  from  their  duties. 

In  the  discussion  on  14th  Sep- 
tember the  anxious  inquirers  were 
beseeched  not  to  "press  the 
Government  at  this  moment,"  but 
on  the  18th  there  was  a  distinct 
admission  that  Mr  MacLeod  had 
resigned.  Two  others  had  with- 
drawn their  resignations;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  long  time 
they  refrained  from  taking  part 
in  the  work  which  was  conducted 
by  the  other  members.  When 
the  House  met  again,  in  reply  to 
a  question  by  Dr  Macgregor  how 
many  members  had  taken  part  in 
the  inquiry  during  the  last  two 
months,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
declined  to  say  how  many  meet- 
ings each  member  had  attended, 
and  announced  that  Mr  John 


MacLeod  had  withdrawn  his 
nation.  It  thus  became 
that  official  pressure  must 
been  applied  to  patch  up 
burst  concern,  and  to  humbly 
duce  a  person  who  ought 
to  have  been  appointed,  and 
taken  offence  at  the  remuneration 
of  a  professional  colleague,  to  with- 
draw a  resignation  that  should 
have  been  at  once  accepted.  Was 
there  ever  a  Royal  Commission  in 
connection  with  which  Ministers 
stooped  so  low,  and  were  Minis- 
ters ever  before  made  so  ridiculous 
over  so  little  ? 

As  regards  other  appointments 
of  importance,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  present  Administration 
has  shown  much  discernment. 
Great  astonishment  was  caused  to 
the  good  folks  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
nomination  to  a  theological  pro- 
fessorship there ;  the  filling  of  a 
medical  chair  at  Glasgow  has  been 
forcibly  assailed  in  the  press  ;  and 
St  Andrews  was  agitated  by  the 
rumour  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
early  intentions  as  to  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Principal  Cun- 
ningham. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
the  nature  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised over  the  efficiency  of  local 
administration  and  social  peace. 
On  the  principle  of  leaving  every- 
thing possible  to  the  discretion 
of  the  County  Councils,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  has,  in  spite 
of  remonstrances  from  the  highest 
medical  and  sanitary  authorities, 
relaxed  the  salutary  rule  which 
discourages  county  medical  officers 
carrying  on  private  practice,  and 
in  such  cases  no  longer  withholds 
the  Government  grant,  participa- 
tion in  which  had  previously  been 
restricted  by  the  Scottish  Office 
to  counties  whose  medical  officers 
undertook  not  to  engage  in  private 
practice.  On  his  own  ipse  dixit, 
and  in  spite  of  the  question  hav- 
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ng  been  discussed  and  otherwise 
lecided  in  Parliament,  he  author- 
sed  the  County  Council  of  Ross 
o  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of 
ts  members,  and  when  the  illegal- 
ty  was  established,  after  in  vain 
licking  against  the  pricks,  was 
>inned  with  some  difficulty  to  the 
ormal  declaration  that  his  letter 
ras  withdrawn.  A  very  serious 
[uestion  in  relation  to  public  order, 
,nd  the  action  of  bodies  vested 
pith  public  duties,  has  been  raised 
>y  his  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
.ction  of  a  northern  county  author- 
ty  in  connection  with  the  police. 
)n  an  estate  in  Sutherland  the 
rofters  had  forcibly  resisted  the 
txecution  of  legal  process.  The 
ocal  force  was  inadequate  to  en- 
orce  the  law,  and  the  sheriff,  as 
hief  executive  officer  of  the 
iQunty,  applied  to  the  Standing 
;roint-Committee  to  secure  the  ser- 
rices  of  additional  police.  The 
jroint-Committee  refused,  on  the 
!;round  of  their  own  individual 
opinions  that  the  rents  were  too 
'dgh.  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  par- 
iamentary  utterance  was,  that  the 
oint-Committee  had  acted  strict- 
y  within  their  right,  and  he  ex- 
iressed  his  hope  that  their  repre- 
^ntations  would  have  the  effect 
fhich  they  ought  to  have  on  the 
(state  management.  The  neces- 
ary  corollary  of  such  an  attitude  is, 
hat  the  Queen's  writ  is  only  to 
un  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individ- 
al  sentiments  of  the  local  bodies 
who  have  the  duty  of  providing 
aeans  for  its  enforcement,  that 
Ihe  functions  of  the  Crofters  Com- 
pission  are  in  practice  to  be  super- 
jeded  by  the  action  of  these  local 
ommittees,  and  that  the  discharge 
f  public  functions  is  to  be  con- 
erted  into  an  engine  for  carrying 
ut  private  opinions  on  the  land 
uestion.  The  incident  is  one  of 
Irave  significance  for  the  future  of 
iw  and  order  in  Scotland. 


There  is  no  part  of  a  Scottish 
Secretary's  duty  more  important 
than  his  influence  and  control  over 
the  large  interests  of  our  nation- 
al education.  Nowhere  has  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  more  conspicu- 
ously failed.  His  educational  ad- 
ministration is  an  extraordinary 
record  of  indecision  and  high-hand- 
edness, of  ill-considered  action,  of 
self-condemnatory  retreat,  and  of 
general  hotch-potch.  He  has  in 
various  speeches  indicated  that 
he  has  two  sheet-anchors  in  the 
perplexities  of  public  life.  He 
swears  by  the  County  and  Town 
Councils,  and  he  pins  his  faith  to 
the  Scottish  members,  including 
the  English  members  for  Scot- 
tish seats.  But  almost  equal  to 
the  reverence  for  Gladstonian 
M.P.'s  is  the  respect  professed  for 
the  elect  of  the  local  ratepayer. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  educa- 
tional policy  is  the  light  which 
it  has  thrown  upon  the  compar- 
ative strength  of  these  two  at- 
tachments. The  secret  was  dis- 
covered in  circumstances  peculiarly 
dramatic.  For  the  local  bodies  in 
question  had  been  somewhat  ir- 
regularly hastened  into  existence 
by  himself,  and  they  had  been 
specially  consulted  by  him  on  the 
subject  under  deliberation.  But 
they  had  to  take  a  back  seat,  be- 
hind the  Scottish  members  ;  and  it 
also  appeared  that  their  testimony, 
unlike  that  of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, may  be  weighed  as  well  as 
counted. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  pre- 
vious Administration  had  been  to 
formulate,  on  llth  August  1892,  a 
carefully  considered  scheme  for  the 
most  efficient  application  of  the 
£60,000  (or,  after  certain  deduc- 
tions, £57,000)  available  for  sec- 
ondary education,  which  Scotland 
owes  to  the  late  Unionist  Govern- 
ment. That  Minute  had  to  lie  on 
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the  table  of  Parliament  for  four 
weeks.  It  provided  for  the  con- 
stitution of  county,  and,  in  the 
large  towns,  burgh  committees, 
who  were  to  report  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  on  the  existing 
provision  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  to  recommend  any  ad- 
ditional provision  required  in 
their  district.  It  gave  the  De- 
partment power,  after  receiving 
such  report,  to  make  certain 
grants.  It  thus  secured  local  in- 
quiry and  report,  and  left  to  the 
Education  Department  the  power 
of  so  distributing  the  grant  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  benefit  over 
Scotland.  In  December  1892,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  took  steps  to 
secure  the  early  constitution  of 
the  local  committees,  and  on  31st 
January  he  issued  what  was  really 
a  new  edition  of  the  August  Min- 
ute, containing  alterations  in  de- 
tail, but  no  change  of  principle. 
On  27th  February  an  attack  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  scheme  by  Mr  Crawford, 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  exhibited 
a  remarkable  readiness  to  bow  to 
the  storm.  He  described  his  local 
committees  as  "an  advising  board 
which  might  become,  and  he 
thought  ought  to  become,  an  ex- 
ecutive local  authority,"  and  an- 
nounced that  he  proposed  to  con- 
sult them  as  to  an  alternative 
scheme,  by  which  the  money  would 
be  divided  among  the  committees 
on  a  population  basis,  to  apply 
according  to  schemes  of  their  own, 
in  each  case  subject  only  to  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  Department. 
He  was  doing  this  "  as  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  know  the  views 
of  those  who  were  able  to  speak 
for  Scotland." 

Evidently  still  further  impressed 
by  the  minatory  vaticinations  of 
Dr  Hunter,  that  Scotland  would 
not  submit  to  her  educational 


affairs  being  managed  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Whitehall,  and  Mr  Hal- 
dane's  commendations  on  his  "  wise 
concession,"  he  proceeded  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  Minute, 
and  declared  that  "  the  Minute  was 
not  withdrawn,  but  not  a  penny  of 
public  money  would  be  granted 
until  another  Minute  had  been 
brought  before  the  House."  The 
situation  was  a  curious  one.  Either 
the  Minute  had  the  force  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Scottish  : 
Secretary  boldly  emulated  King 
James  II.  and  Mr  Morley  in  the 
exercise  of  a  "  dispensing  power," 
or  the  local  committees  were  bodies 
that  had  no  warrant  for  their  exis- 
tence. The  response  of  the  local 
committees  was  far  other  than 
was  expected.  Out  of  thirty-nine, 
twenty-four  declared  for  adherence 
to  the  original  minute,  and  fif- 
teen for  alteration.  The  replies 
contained  "  strong  remonstrances," 
and,  as  was  said  in  the  House,  J 
there  had  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  days  of  Balak  and  ji 
Balaam.  The  Minister's  decision 
was  given  in  terms  which  exhibit 
the  strength  of  the  fetish  to  which 
he  bows.  "  Notwithstanding  the 
divergence  of  opinion  shown,  and 
the  large  support  which  their 
original  proposals  have  met  with, 
my  Lords  feel  bound  to  attach 
great  weight  to  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  Scottish 
representatives  during  the  debate 
upon  the  subject,  and  they  hesi- 
tate, in  view  of  it,  to  limit  further 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  the 
freedom  of  local  action." 

In  absolute  defiance  of  the  views 
of  the  large  majority  of  bodies 
specially  consulted,  a  new  Minute 
was  issued  on  1st  May,  under 
which  each  committee,  "  guided  by 
its  own  judgment,"  was  to  submit 
a  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  a 
sum  to  be  allotted  to  it,  and  the 
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whole  amount  available  was  to 
De  divided  by  the  Department  be- 
tween the  committees  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  their  dis- 
;ricts.  This  gave  the  lion's  share 
)f  the  grant  to  the  great  towns, 
.vhere  large  facilities  for  higher- 
;lass  education  already  existed, 
ind  starved  many  country  districts 
vhere  it  was  most  needed.  Before 
,he  new  Minute  had  lain  its  month 
>n  the  table,  there  was  an  outburst 
if  dissatisfaction  and  remonstrance 
n  Scotland.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Scottish  Secretary 
irged  that  it  had  "  the  advantage 
if  finality,"  and  entreated  that  it 
aight  be  passed  without  amend- 
aent.  But  finality  was  not  yet. 
n  Edinburgh  a  conference  of  ten 
ocal  committees,  over  which  Lord 
Slgin  presided,  condemned  it,  and 
he  School  Boards  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Dundee  protested, 
icing  justly  apprehensive  of  the 
tower  accruing  to  the  large  educa- 
ional  corporations  on  the  burgh 
ommittees.  The  interesting  spec- 
acle  was  witnessed  of  the  local  com- 
uttees  and  the  school  boards  look- 
:ig  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  aid 
gainst  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and 
lis  Scottish  members. 

Immediately  before  the  discus- 
ion    in    the   Upper   House,    the 
cottish   Secretary   received    two 
nportant  deputations.     The  first 
as  from  the  larger  school  boards 
ud  the  Educational  Institute  of 
cotland,   and  pressed  the   objec- 
ons    felt    to    the    institution    of 
new  Executive   in   educational 
tatters,  which  would  confuse  and 
miiict  with  the  action  of  school 
bards.   To  it  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
red,  in  complete  contradiction 
)  his  tone  of  February,  that  he 
•  ad  gone   carefully   through    the 
[inute  the  day  before,  and  satis- 
pd  himself  that  these  committees 
i'o  in  no  sense  administrative. 
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The  second  deputation  represented 
the  smaller  school  boards  and 
county  committees.  There  was 
then  exhibited  at  Dover  House, 
in  presence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  delightful  serio-comedy 
of  a  Free  Church  minister  from 
the  far  north  solemnly  rebuk- 
ing the  Scottish  members  for 
their  apathy  or  active  opposition 
when  the  original  Minute  was  dis- 
cussed in  February,  and  of  Messrs 
Macgregor  and  Macfarlane  rising 
straightway  to  make  excuse,  and 
explain  that  they  were  "rather 
victims  than  criminals,"  and  that 
at  the  hour  of  the  morning  when 
the  question  was  brought  on  "it 
was  hardly  fair  to  expect  them 
to  do  their  duty  properly."  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  reply  was  more 
of  an  apology  than  a  defence  :  he 
refused  to  revert  to  the  Minute  of 
January,  but  he  gave  an  under- 
taking that  for  next  year  he  would 
produce  what  he  felicitously  de- 
scribed as  "a  Minute  of  concession," 
by  which  there  would  be  issued 
"  a  sort  of  a  dividend "  to  each 
county,  before  dividing  the  bal- 
ance according  to  population.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Balfour's 
weighty  indictment  was  met  by 
a  half-hearted  defence  from  Lord 
Playfair,  who  spoke  of  "  the  ex- 
cellent provisions  "  of  the  previous 
Minute;  and  an  address  to  the 
Queen  was  carried  praying  her  to 
disallow  the  Minute.  The  Radical 
Minister  then  invoked  the  power 
of  the  Crown.  The  address  was 
responded  to  by  a  curt  message 
that  "it  is  expedient  that  action 
should  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  Minute  in  its  present  form." 
Even  yet,  however,  the  desiderated 
"finality "had  not  been  reached, 
for  it  was  intimated  that  if  altera- 
tions should  be  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous, these  would  be  duly  laid 
before  the  House.  A  few  days 
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later,  Lord  Balfour,  while  expres- 
sing "  mild  surprise  "  at  the  tone  of 
the  reply,  succeeded  in  eliciting  a 
definite  declaration  that  the  divi- 
dend to  be  paid  to  each  committee 
would  be  £200,  and  that  a  distinct 
statement  was  being  made  to  the 
committees  as  to  their  functions. 
Thus  for  the  time  ended  an  extra- 
ordinary process  of  mistake,  mis- 
calculation, and  vacillation ;  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Dundee  took  refuge  in 
solemn  silence,  when  asked  by  Mr 
Hozier,  whom  he  had  rashly  inter- 
rupted in  the  discussion  on  the 
Scottish  Educational  Estimates, 
"if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  Scottish  business  by  the 
present  Government." 

On  31st  October  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  addressed  his  constitu- 
ents in  Glasgow.  Representing  a 
Government  which,  after  an  un- 
usually protracted  session,  was 
bankrupt  of  Scottish  legislation, 
and  vergens  ad  inopiam  in  every- 
thing else,  he  is  reported  as  de- 
scribing the  position  of  the  Min- 
istry and  the  party  in  strangely 


appropriate  words.  "  The  great 
thing  was  to  begin.  They  should 
work  while  it  was  yet  day.  They 
had  a  Liberal  majority.  Some 
time  the  night  would  come." 
Fortune  does  sometimes  favour 
individuals  who  "  take  on "  in 
politics  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but 
it  is  almost  always  fatal  for  Gov- 
ernments to  fritter  away  the  early 
hours  of  youthful  energy.  Indi- 
cations are  not  wanting  that  even 
in  long-suffering  Scotland  the 
shades  of  night  are  beginning  to 
gather.  Dissatisfaction  witli  the 
conduct  of  Scottish  business  in 
Parliament  and  the  general  man- 
agement of  Scottish  affairs  is  no 
monopoly  of  the  Unionist  party. 
No  patriotic  Scotsman  can  pro- 
fess that  Scotland  is  better  served 
now,  with  a  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Council  behind  the  scene, 
and  in  the  Commons,  than  she  was 
when  her  legislation  was  attended 
to,  and  her  reputation  extended, 
alike  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  ' 
in  the  triumphs  of  debate,  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Lothian  and  Lord  ,; 
Advocate  Robertson. 
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A     SONG     OF     GLEN     DUN. 

JRE  this  is  blessed  Erin,  an'  this  the  same  glen ! 
ic  gold  is  on  the  whin-bush,  the  waters  sing  again, 
n'  the  Fairy  Thorn's  in  flower,  an'  what  ails  my  heart  then  ? 

Flower  o'  the  May, 

Flower  o'  the  May  ! 

What  about  the  May-time 

An'  he  far  away  ? 

mmer  loves  the  green  glen,  the  white  bird  loves  the  sea, 
i'  the  wind  must  kiss  the  heather-top,  where  the  orchis  hides  a  bee. 
a  the  bee  is  dear  to  the  orchis  sweet,  so  one  is  dear  to  me. 

Flower  o'  the  rose, 

Flower  o'  the  rose ! 

A  thorn  pricked  me  one  day, 

But  nobody  knows. 

le  bracken  up  the  braeside  has  rusted  in  the  air, 
birches  stoop  together,  so  silver-limbed  an'  fair : 
ch,  golden  leaves  are  flyin'  fast,  but  the  scarlet  roan  is  rare  ! 

Berry  o'  the  roan, 

Berry  o'  the  roan ! 

The  wind  sighs  among  the  trees, 

But  I  sigh  alone. 

knit  beside  the  turf-fire,  I  spin  upon  the  wheel. 

Tinter  nights  for  thinkin'  long ! — Round  runs  the  reel. 

ut  he  never  knew,  he  never  knew,  that  here  for  him  I'd  kneel.  .  . 

Sparkle  o'  the  fire, 

Sparkle  o'  the  fire  ! 

Mother  Mary  keep  my  love, 

An'  send  me  my  desire  ! 

MOIRA    O'NEILL. 
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COKKYMEELA. 

OVER  here  in  England  I'm  helpin'  with  the  hay, 

An'  I  wisht  I  was  in  Ireland  the  livelong  day. 

Weary  on  the  English  hay,  an'  sorrow  take  the  wheat ! 

Och!  Corrymeela  an'  the  blue  sky  over  it. 
Ther'  a  deep  dumb  river  flowin'  by  beyont  the  heavy  trees, 
This  livin'  air  is  moidhered  with  the  bummin'  o'  the  bees. 
I  wisht  I'd  hear  the  Claddagh  burn  go  runnin'  through  the  heat, 
Past  Corrymeela  with  the  blue  sky  over  it. 

The  people  that's  in  England  is  richer  nor  the  Jews, 
Ther'  not  the  smallest  young  gossoon  but  thravels  in  his  shoes 
I'd  give  the  pipe  between  my  lips  to  see  a  barefoot'  child : — 

Aye,  Corrymeela  an'  the  low  south  wind! 
Here's  hands  so  full  o'  money,  an'  hearts  so  full  o'  care ; 
By  the  luck  o'  love !    I'd  still  go  light  for  all  I  did  go  bare.   « 
"  God  save  ye,  colleen  dhas"  I  said  : — the  girl,  she  thought  me  wild 
Far  Corrymeela  an'  the  low  south  wind! 

D'ye  mind  me  now,  the  song  at  night  is  mortial  hard  to  raise 
The  girls  are  heavy-goin'  here,  the  boys  are  ill  to  plase. 
When  onc'st  I'm  out  this  workin'  hive,  'tis  I'll  be  back  again, 

Faith !  Corrymeela  in  the  same  soft  rain. 

The  wisp  o'  smoke  from  one  ould  roof  before  an  English  tow 
For  a  shaugh  with  Andy  Feelan  here  I'd  give  a  silver  crown 
But  a  curl  o'  hair  on  Molly's  head,  ye'll  look  the  like  in  vain. 
Sweet  Corrymeela  an'  the  same  soft  rain! 

MOIRA  O'NEILL 
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AYESHA — A    WIFE    OF    THE    PKOPHET    MAHAMMED. 


A  SKETCH. 


almost  every  woman  of 
note  of  every  religion  has  been 
written  upon,  yet,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  Ayesha,  the  wife  of 
the  Prophet  of  Islam,  has  been 
let  uncriticised  and  alone.  Yet, 
rather  than  many  of  those  women 
who  before  their  biographies  were 
written  lay  unremembered  and 
historically  unimportant  in  obliv- 
ion, Ayesha  deserves  a  place — not 
merely  upon  the  grounds  that  she 
was  a  wife  of  the  man  who  has 
left  almost  the  greatest  mark  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  also 
because  she,  as  a  woman,  was  re- 
markable alike  for  her  personal 
attractions  and  for  the  strange 
character  she  possessed.  Nor  are 
authorities  wanting  from  whom 
can  be  gathered  the  general  char- 
acter and  a  considerable  number 
of  personalities  regarding  this 
"Mother  of  the  Faithful";  for, 
unlike  the  times  of  the  advent  of 
a  greater  and  diviner  mission  in 
Palestine,  Mahammed,  though  only 
some  six  hundred  years  later  than 
Christ,  lived  in  an  age  historically 
recorded  by  his  fellow -men — re- 
corded to  such  an  exactitude  that 
even  the  very  days  of  the  weeks 
and  months  upon  which  events  took 
place  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Yet  there  is  one  reason  why  the 
subject  of  Ayesha  is  one  that  a 
writer,  especially  a  student  of 
things  Oriental,  might  like  to 
leave  alone  ;  because  in  bringing 
to  the  fore  his  wife,  and  in  criti- 
cising her  and  her  surroundings, 
there  is  forced  upon  him  beyond 
all  power  of  control  the  necessity 
of  exposing  the  character  of  Ma- 
hammed in  its  weakest  form,  ig- 
!  noring,  necessarily  to  the  subject, 


the  great  personality  and  power  of 
the  man  who  so  revolutionised  the 
world,  and  putting  him  forward 
only  as  the  husband  of  many  wives 
— in  fact,  the  sensualist :  and  thus 
bringing  Mahammed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  all  attempt  of 
criticism  upon  him  is  unfair.  It 
is  merely  considering  him  —  and 
thus  to  consider  him  is  forced  by 
the  subject  of  Ayesha — in  his  weak- 
est moments.  It  is  being  thrown 
with  him  when,  worn  out  with  the 
excitement  of  his  rhetoric  or  flushed 
with  the  success  of  arms,  he  flung 
aside,  as  it  were  a  garment,  his 
public  life,  and  sank  into  ease  in 
his  harem.  It  is,  in  fact,  taking 
up  the  vantage-ground  ef  the  ob- 
jections of  so  many  to  the  author 
of  the  Koran  that  in  his  private 
life  he  was  a  sensualist;  for,  in 
finding  a  point  to  attack  him 
upon,  too  many  forget  the  noble 
example  and  noble  acts  of  his  life. 

Nor  is  it  with  Mahammed  in 
the  attractiveness  of  vigorous 
youth,  with  his  broad  command- 
ing forehead  and  handsome  mien, 
with  his  firm  limbs  and  powerful 
figure,  that  we  have  to  do.  The 
point  at  which  his  life  is  connected 
with  that  of  Ayesha  finds  him 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  already 
grey,  sunk  into  a  grave  thought- 
ful age,  and,  except  in  the  one 
case  of  wives,  an  ascetic  —  yet 
none  the  less  powerful  withal,  for 
we  find  him  now  certain  of  the 
success  of  his  mission,  the  acknow- 
ledged Prophet  of  the  Lord,  a  king 
whose  kingdom,  commencing  with 
divine  prophecy,  had  now  become 
a  temporal  one,  and  yet  perhaps 
the  poorest  king  that  ever  lived. 

Before,  however,  commencing  to 
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detail  the  life  of  Ayesha,  or  even 
to  write  of  the  time  at  which  her 
life  came  into  contact  with  that  of 
Mahammed,  it  is  necessary  very 
briefly  to  make  mention  of  the 
domestic  state  of  the  household 
she  was  to  enter.  As  a  young 
man,  before  the  time  of  visions 
and  prophecy,  Mahammed  had 
married  Khadija,  a  lady  some 
twenty  years  his  senior.  There 
is  little  of  romance  on  his  part 
about  the  match.  He,  young  and 
strong,  had  successfully  led  a  cara- 
van, in  which  the  lady  Khadija  was 
interested,  into  Syria,  and  had  re- 
turned laden  with  the  fruits  of  his 
enterprise  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  Syrian  merchants.  Khadija 
was  rich,  Mahammed  poor ;  but 
the  widow  had  set  her  affections 
upon  the  brave  young  man,  and, 
by  sending  her  sister  as  an  inter- 
mediary, proposed  for  his  hand. 
The  offer  was  at  once  accepted, 
and  the  match  turned  out  most 
successfully ;  for  we  read  that  al- 
though Ayesha  never  saw  Khadija 
— for  the  latter  died  before  Ma- 
hammed, as  an  old  man,  took  the 
former  to  wife — yet  she  was  wont 
to  be  jealous  in  after-years  at  her 
husband's  reiterated  praises  of  his 
first  wife. 

The  mission  of  Mahammed  was 
a  great  deal  owing  to  Khadija, 
\  who,  by  implicitly  intrusting  to 
his  care  not  only  her  personal 
goods  but  her  conscience  and  her 
religion,  encouraged  him  in  his 
train  of  thought ;  and  her  implicit 
belief  in  him,  and  her  obedience 
to  his  every  wish,  fostered  not  a 
little  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
strange  dreams  the  idea  of  his 
divine  mission.  From  her  influ- 
ence in  helping  to  form  the  char- 
acter of  Mahammed,  and  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  earlier  days,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islam  than  Ayesha  ever 
did,  whose  influence,  so  far  from 


exerting  him  to  go  forward,  was, 
if  anything,  a  restraining  one,  an 
influence  made  all-powerful  by 
mutual  love,  and  which  served  not 
a  little  to  soften  the  harshness 
which  now  and  again  comes  to  the 
surface  in  Mahammed's  later  days. 

But  Khadija  had  died  a  few 
years  before  Mahammed  wedded 
Ayesha,  the  favourite  daughter  of 
Abou  Beer,  whose  residence  in 
Sunah,  a  suburb  of  Medina,  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of 
the  great  men  of  the  city.  When 
only  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
Ayesha  was  formally  betrothed  to 
the  Prophet,  at  this  time  celebrat- 
ing his  nuptials  with  the  widow 
of  an  Abyssinian  refugee,  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Sanda.  At  the 
time  of  the  betrothal  Mahammed 
probably  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
his  fiancee.  Actuated  probably 
by  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  the 
family  of  Abou  Beer  solely  upon 
political  grounds,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  was  by  any  special 
desire  of  his  own  that  Ayesha  i 
was  chosen  ;  rather  it  seems  to  bo  I 
that  she  was  the  only  eligible 
daughter  of  Abou  Beer,  as  several 
years  elapsed  before  the  marriage 
took  place,  whereas,  had  there  been 
one  of  an  age  more  suitable,  Ma-> 
hammed  would  probably  have  er-1 
tered  into  the  alliance  at  once. 

The  two  or  three  years  elapsed, 
and  Ayesha,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
was  borne  in  Arab  fashion  to  h(  r 
husband.  Mahammed  did  not  rt 
first,  it  seems,  regard  her  as  in  any 
way  different  from  the  other  w>> 
men  of  his  harem,  for  shortly  after 
wedding  her  he  added  another 
bride  to  his  household,  Hafsa,  tlw 
daughter  of  Omar,  by  marrying 
whom  he  allied  himself  to  anothsi 
of  the  most  powerful  men  of  tin 
city, — and,  curiously  enough,  thi 
fathers  of  these  two  wives,  mar 
ried  so  nearly  at  one  time,  after 
wards  succeeded  the  Prophet  a 
Caliphs,  first  Abou  Beer  am 
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secondly  Omar.  Nor  was  Hafsa 
the  sole  object  afforded  to  the 
jealousy  of  Ayesha,  for  Maham- 
med, the  more  forcible  part  of  his 
mission  completed,  was  at  this 
time  less  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
and  able  to  enjoy  with  more  lib- 
erty his  domestic  life.  Certainly 
all  matters  of  import  were  left  to 
be  considered  by  him  alone,  but 
he  was  wise  enough  almost  with- 
out exception  to  confer  with  those 
whom  he  had  made  his  compan- 
ions. Certainly  he  still  led  the 
daily  prayers  at  the  mosque  at 
Medina  which  his  house  adjoined, 
yet  his  great  energy  was  some- 
what leaving  him.  The  energy  of 
mind,  it  is  true,  remained  to  the 
last,  but  the  energy  of  body  was 
gone,  nor  was  there  much  further 
need  for  it :  the  desire  of  his  life 
was  accomplished ;  Islam  was  no 
longer  the  cherished  dream  of  an 
enthusiast,  it  was  the  accomplish- 
ed victory  of  a  master-mind,  the 
accepted  religion  of  Arabia. 

Thus  as  Mahammed  became 
aged  his  home-life  increased,  and 
with  the  now  more  numerous  hours 
spent  in  rest  and  quiet  he  turned 
his  mind  to  matrimony,  and  in- 
troduced into  his  household  at  but 
short  intervals  new  wives.  Yet 
the  simplicity  of  his  life  is  pathe- 
tic. The  small  rooms,  one  to  each 
wife,  leading  out  upon  the  court 
of  the  mosque,  furnished  with 
little  but  a  mattress,  the  plain 
food  which  served  for  his  diet,  the 
simple  raiment  that  he  wore,  all 
give  the  keynote  of  the  Prophet's 
ways.  But  there  can  be  no  criti- 
cism of  Mahammed  here.  It  is 
with  Ayesha  that  we  have  to  deal, 
and  only  as  his  character  touches 
hers  can  we  consider  him.  His 
power  as  an  organiser,  his  zeal, 
his  firm  belief  in  himself  and  his 
mission,  cannot  here  be  touched 
upon,  and  so  all  we  see  of  him  is 
in  his  domestic  life,  a  man  at 
rough  ease  in  his  harem. 
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The  wives  taken  by  Mahammed 
after  his  marriage  with  Ayesha 
were  Zeineb,  Om  Salma,  and  then 
again  the  divorced  wife  of  his 
friend  Seid,  Zeineb  II.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
alliance  with  the  last-mentioned 
lady,  there  was  revealed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Koran  instituting  the 
veil,  which  has  now  become  a  part 
of  the  life  of  womanhood  in  the 
East.  In  the  presence  only  of 
father,  husband,  sons,  nephews, 
slaves,  and  children  may  the  veil 
be  removed ;  and  for  the  reason  of 
this  then  newly  instituted  seclu- 
sion of  women,  curtains  were  hung 
over  the  doors  of  the  small  rooms 
forming  the  eastern  side  of  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  behind  which, 
invisible  to  the  outer  world,  Ayesha 
and  her  fellow  "Mothers  of  the 
Faithful"  sat.  Another  wife  of 
Mahammed's,  Juweira,  was  a  cap- 
tive from  a  conquered  tribe.  A 
ransom  for  her  return  to  her  people 
was  demanded  by  the  soldiery  who 
took  her  captive,  which  she,  think- 
ing exorbitant,  objected  to,  and  in 
seeking  redress  was  brought  before 
Mahammed,  who,  apparently  with 
little  or  no  difficulty,  persuaded 
her  to  enter  his  harem.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  numerous  rivals, 
Ayesha,  by  exerting  her  tact  and 
preserving  her  beauty,  maintained 
the  foremost  position  in  the  heart 
of  her  husband. 

There  must  be  alluded  to  a  story 
of  Ayesha,  known  as  "  her  mis- 
adventure,"— one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  events  in  her 
life,  and  one  which  nearly  lost  for 
her  for  ever  her  unique  position 
in  her  husband's  regards. 

Mahammed  and  his  party  were 
returning  from  Morraseh,  and  one 
of  the  customs  of  the  camp  and 
caravan  was  that  the  ladies  of  the 
party  should,  before  dawn,  enter 
their  camel-litters,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  road  before  the  sun  rose,  and 
thus  escape  the  gaze  of  man.  The 
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litters  were  accordingly  placed  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  tents,  and 
the  women  would  creep  in,  while 
the  camel-drivers  would  stand  at 
a  distance  until  sufficient  time  had 
been  given  for  the  women  to  settle 
themselves,  when  once  more  the 
men  would  approach  and  lift  the 
litters  on  to  the  camels'  backs. 
The  same  plan  was  practised  at 
their  arrival  in  camp,  and  is  still 
common  throughout  those  parts  of 
the  East  where  travelling  has  to 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  camels 
or  mules.  However,  on  their  ar- 
rival from  their  last  march  it  was 
found  that  Ayesha's  litter  was 
empty,  and  a  few  hours  later  the 
city  was  struck  by  the  sight  of 
Ayesha,  carefully  veiled,  riding  on 
a  camel  led  by  one  Safuan.  Her 
story  was  simple.  The  camel- 
drivers  had  placed  the  litter  be- 
fore the  door  of  her  tent,  and  she, 
detained  by  some  reason,  had 
failed  to  enter  it  before  the  men 
had  approached  and  carried  it 
away.  Finding  herself  thus  left, 
she  lay  down  by  the  roadside,  and 
was  awoke  by  Safuan,  who,  recog- 
nising her,  lifted  her  on  to  his  own 
camel  and  brought  her  safely  to 
the  Prophet's  residence  in  Medina. 
A  man  in  the  position  of  Ma- 
hammed  naturally  possessed  many 
enemies,  and  these  were  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  matter 
to  make  capital  out  of  it.  Ayesha's 
name  was  dragged  in  the  dirt. 
Distressed  thus  to  be  put  to  shame, 
she  became  sad  and  ill ;  and  at 
length,  her  husband  giving  his 
permission,  she  withdrew  to  her 
father's,  Abou  Beer's,  house  at 
Sunah,  a  course  of  action  that  but 
added  to  the  babble  of  scandal 
already  afloat.  At  length  Ma- 
hammed,  incensed  at  the  coarse 
jokes  at  his  own  and  his  wife's 
expense,  severely  rated  the  people 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  mosque ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  visiting 
the  house  of  Abou  Beer,  heard 


from  the  lips  of  sobbing  Ayesha 
an  oath  of  her  innocence.  As  she 
uttered  the  words,  one  of  those 
strange  dream  -  trances  to  which 
Mahammed  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  subject  came  over  him. 
All  must  have  known  that  some 
revelation  was  taking  place,  but  in 
what  this  revelation  would  result 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  Gently 
they  laid  him  upon  a  couch,  while 
his  weeping  child -wife  and  her 
relations  watched  over  him. 

He  woke ;  and  woke  to  tell  her 
that  God  had  revealed  to  him 
her  perfect  innocence.  •  Thus  the 
tragedy  ended,  and  the  tears  were 
wiped  away.  Ayesha  returned  to 
her  husband's  dwelling,  and  once 
more  regained  and  held  her  former 
position  of  favourite  in  his  heart. 

Unimportant  as  the  story  may 
sound,  yet  it  has  had  a  vast  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  of  Islam, 
for  upon  this  tale  of  the  "misad- 
venture of  Ayesha"  a  sura,  or 
chapter,  was  revealed,  that  settled, 
for  as  long  as  Islam  holds  its  sway, 
the  laws  of  divorce  and  punish  ' 
ment  for  misbehaviour. 

Shortly  after  this  event  happen 
ed  one  of  those  terrible  scenes  oi! 
butchery  and  slaughter  of  which 
one  is  continually  reading  al 
through  oriental  history.  It  was; 
at  the  conquest  of  the  Beni  Ko- 
reitsa.  Mahammed  had  referred 
to  the  general  in  command  to  pas  5 
sentence  upon  the  prisoners,  and 
he,  actuated  by  private  desires  a* 
well  as  public  good,  commanded 
all  the  men  to  be  put  to  death. 
Mahammed  upheld  this  sentence, 
and  thus  has  brought  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  for  an  act 
as  inglorious  as  it  was  cruel.  Evei 
more,  he  is  said  with  his  own  eyes 
to  have  witnessed  the  slaughter 
in  the  market-place  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  men.  Ayesha,  firm  in  her 
belief  that  Mahammed  was  God's 
Prophet,  that  every  act,  every 
word  of  his  was  inspired,  yet  could 
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not  let  this  scene  pass  without 
bravely  and  publicly  avowing  her 
horror ;  nor  do  her  words  seem  to 
have  been  without  effect,  for  the 
commentators  add  that  after- 
wards Mahammed  grew  ashamed 
of  his  brutal  act  and  bitterly  re- 
pented. Yet  in  telling  of  the  be- 
heading of  these  hundreds  of  men, 
we  have  not  reached  the  darkest 
spot  in  Mahammed's  character 
upon  that  occasion,  for  that  same 
night  he  caused  to  be  brought  to 
him  the  widow  of  one  of  the  very 
men  who  had  been  so  slain.  Of 
this  Jewess  Rihana  we  hear  but 
little :  she  remained  in  his  harem 
but  a  little  while,  and  died.  To 
admirers  of  Mahammed's  great 
personality  such  cases  are  most 
painful,  not  only  as  showing  that 
the  great  character  he  maintained 
almost  throughout  his  life  was 
susceptible  to  external  influence, 
but  also  as  forming  a  basis  of  at- 
tack for  those  who,  in  their  hatred 
of  Islam,  consider  Mahammed  as 
the  personification  of  evil.  The 
great  power  of  the  man,  the  great 
scheme  of  his  religion,  divine  in 
that  it  preached  the  unity  of  God 
to  a  people  whose  gods  were 
many;  bad  in  that  it  instituted 
moral  codes  and  laws  which,  though 
suited  well  enough  to  the  age  in 
which  the  Prophet  lived,  have 
since  that  age  prevented  and 
checked  any  progress, — here  all 
this  must  be  left  untouched.  Ma- 
hammed has  to  be  shown,  not 
as  he  is  considered  by  the  writer, 
not  as  he  is  considered  by  all  who 
have  made  any  study  of  Islam  and 
oriental  history,  but  as  a  weak 
type  of  oriental  manhood. 

Again  and  again  girls  and 
women  were  added  to  the  harem 
of  the  Prophet.  Miriam,  a  Coptic 
maid,  was  sent  from  Egypt,  who 
bore  Mahammed  a  son,  a  cause  of 
jealousy  to  Ayesha.  But  her  son 
died,  as  had  Mahammed's  other 
children,  only  one  daughter,  Fati- 


ma,  married  to  Ali,  surviving  him. 
Abou  Safian,  a  friend  who  had 
died,  left  behind  him  a  widow,  by 
name  Om  Habiba,  to  whom  Ma- 
hammed became  affianced  ;  but  be- 
fore his  nuptials  with  her,  by 
another  act  of  cruelty  rivalling 
even  that  of  his  marriage  with 
Rihana,  Saafia,  a  young  girl,  was 
added  to  his  household — although 
in  this  case,  unlike  that  of  Rihana, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  sank 
and  died  of  grief  in  the  harem,  the 
heroine  of  the  story  deserves  little 
or  no  pity,  for  she  is  said  to  have 
forgotten  her  affection  toward  her 
husband,  who,  upon  the  very  day 
she  wedded  Mahammed,  had  died 
unde.r  torture,  and  bestowed  her 
heart  upon  her  new  husband.  It 
was  just  at  the  time  of  his  adding 
this  new  plaything  to  his  already 
large  stock  that  through  the  de- 
sire for  revenge  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  from  poison,  bestowed  by  the 
hand  of  a  Jewess  whose  relations 
had  been  slain,  and  who  bravely 
acknowledged  herguilt,  nay,  gloried 
in  it,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
death. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  changing 
fancies  of  the  fickle  Prophet,  we 
find  Ayesha  still  in  possession  of 
his  heart.  While  the  rest  served 
him  merely  as  playthings,  she  was 
his  wife,  his  companion ;  and  when 
at  length  he  felt  the  illness  coming 
upon  him  which  was  to  bring  his 
end,  he  sought  her  company  alone. 
For  a  time  he  would  leave  her 
chamber  every  day  to  lead  the 
prayers  in  the  adjacent  mosque. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  realise  his  end 
was  drawing  nigh,  and  once,  in  his 
last  public  address,  he  hinted  at 
what  was  so  soon  to  follow.  The 
people  understood,  and  wept. 

The  weakness  increased.  The 
doors  of  the  mosque,  save  one, 
were  closed,  and  the  place  became 
hushed  and  deserted.  Day  by  day 
he  sank,  yet  his  spirit  died  not ; 
for  the  few  words  he  would  from 
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time  to  time  speak  were  all  of 
the  blessings  that  awaited  him. 
Ayesha  was  with  him  always,  and 
tenderly  she  nursed  him  as  he  lay, 
alternately  delirious  in  burning 
fever  or  sunk  in  exhaustion. 

The  end  approached.  For  a 
time  he  had  been  too  weak  to  lead 
the  prayers ;  but  on  this  day,  just 
as  Abou  Beer  had  commenced, 
Mahammed  entered.  Wearily  he 
sank  upon  the  floor  of  the  mosque, 
too  weak  to  pray.  Slowly  he  was 
led  back  to  Ayesha's  chamber, 
where  at  the  door,  with  the  flicker 
of  departing  life,  he  spoke  to  his 
friends.  They  carried  him  within. 
His  lips  moved  in  prayer,  in  which 
Ayesha  joined  in  monotonous  repe- 
tition, until  gradually,  with  his 
head  resting  upon  the  bosom  of 
her  who  had  so  loved  him  and  so 
tenderly  nursed  him,  he  passed 
away  in  death. 

So  far  we  have  seen  but  one 
side  of  the  character  of  Ayesha. 
One  of  a  number  of  wives,  remark- 
able for  little  except  her  beauty 
and  the  delicate  tact  with  which 
she  maintained  her  supremacy  in 
the  heart  of  the  Prophet  from 
almost  the  day  she  was  married  to 
him  until  his  death,  she  appears 
as  little  but  an  Arab  woman,  kind, 
gentle,  loving,  and  jealous,  at 
times  excusedly  so.  Adoring  a 
man  forty  years  her  senior  with 
the  love  she  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  bestowed  upon  one 
whose  undivided  attentions  were 
her  own,  one  who  was  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life,  there  is  heard  no 
ill  word  of  her, — her  "misadven- 
ture "  being  so  explained,  and 
doubtless  truthfully  explained, 
that  even  the  jealous  husband 
was  appeased  and  satisfied.  Yet 
under  this  smooth  veil  of  domestic 
love  there  burned  another  spirit, 
pent  up  by  force  of  circum- 
stances during  her  married  life; 
set  free  only  when  death  had  re- 
moved its  obstacle,  had  broken 


down  the  gates  that  had  held  it 
prisoner,  and  the  Prophet  was  in 
his  grave.  Yet  it  was  no  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  her  husband. 
Nay,  it  was  his  very  memory 
the  holiness  in  which  she  he 
that  memory  that  formed  the  ft 
that  set  it  ablaze. 

We  have  done  with  Aye 
now  as  the  tender  child-wife  : 
meet  her  again,  unrecognisable, 
an  avenger  of  death.  The  gent 
nurse  of  the  Prophet's  last  he 
has  gone,  and  in  her  place  we 
a  figure  with  flaming  eyes  and  dia 
bevelled  hair,  crying  the  cry  ths 
so  many  women  in  the  we 
history  have  cried,  "Death 
Revenge  !  "  During  Mahami 
life  lost  in  his  personality,  we 
her  now  with  a  personality  of 
own  as  remarkable  as  his  :  we 
her,  like  the  heroine  of  some  Gi 
play,  calling  to  the  world  to 
around  her  under  the  standard 
"  Revenge." 

Mahammed  had  died  in  632  A.) 
and  since  his  death  two  Calif 
or  successors,  had  passed  away- 
the  first,  Abou  Beer,  the  father 
Ayesha,  who  had  reigned  two  y< 
and,  secondly,  Omar,  who  held 
Caliphate  for  eleven  years  ;  and 
the  time  in  which   the  transit 
took   place   in    the    character 
Ayesha,  a  third,  Osman,  had 
the   throne   for   twelve   years, 
that  she  was  no  longer  a  youi 
woman.     Since  Mahammed's 
twenty-five  years  had  passed, 
Ayesha  had  now  probably  read 
the  age  of  forty. 

During  this  time  she  had  \v\ 
in    the    same    dwelling    with 
"  Mothers  of  the  Faithful," 
ing  the  Prophet's  tomb — a  life 
inactivity,  of  no  great  interest. 

But  the  peaceful  state  of  Isl« 
was  ended.     With  the  latter  daj 
of  Osman  commenced  the  br 
ing  of  the  peace,  the  falling  awaj 
that  so  increased  in  the  years  to 
follow,    until     Mahammed's    sue- 
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cessors,  the  Caliphs,  weakened  by 
party  strife,  sunk  in  debauchery 
and  sin,  living  in  a  state  to  sup- 
port which  the  taxes  had  to  be 
increased,  paying  but  little  atten- 
tion to  aught  but  their  women  and 
their  slaves,  died  away — died  by 
assassination  and  by  poison,  until 
the  line  existed  no  more ;  until 
the  great  learning  which  even  the 
libertines  had  collected  to  their 
courts  had  become,  as  connected 
with  them,  distasteful  to  the  world; 
and  until  the  gradually  increasing 
wave  of  indignation  wiped  them 
out  for  ever.  Twenty-five  years 
only  had  passed  since  the  founder 
of  Islam,  and  yet  we  see  Islam,  no 
longer  united  as  it  was  in  the  flush 
of  victory,  but  torn  by  party  strife 
and  rebellion. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  con- 
sider the  rebellion  in  any  light  ex- 
cept as  it  influences  Ayesha;  yet 
to  show  that  in  its  proportions  it 
was  not  to  be  despised,  mention 
must  be  made  that  such  cities  as 
Kufa  and  Bussorah  had  joined  in 
it.  The  misgovernment  of  Osman 
had  called  it  into  being, — not  such 
i  misgovernment  as  afterwards  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  his  suc- 
cessors, but  incapability  of  restrain- 
|  ing  the  turbulent  Arab  tribes  over 
whom  he  was  called  to  hold  sway. 
I  Ayesha  is  accused  of  having  helped 
to  stir  up  the  revolt ;  certain  it  is 
!  her  brother  Mahammed  was  mixed 
up  in  it.  Yet  even  if  Ayesha  spoke 
I  words  against  Osman,  they  were 
probably  spoken  only  as  comparing 
his  weakness  to  the  strength  of 
character  that  had  been  the  suc- 
cess of  her  husband,  and  her 
future  conduct  quite  clears  her 
from  the  accusation  of  ever  hav- 
ing instigated  or  even  given  tacit 
approval  in  the  state  of  affairs  that 
followed.  Her  position  must  be 
remembered.  She  was  one  of  the 
principal  links  still  existing  con- 
necting that  epoch  with  the  life 
!  of  Mahammed.  Abou  Beer  and 


Omar,  Mahammed's  chief  com- 
panions, were  dead  and  buried, 
and  not  many  remained  of  those 
whose  lives  had  been  to  any  degree 
contemporary  with  his.  Therefore 
great  importance  must  have  been 
attached  to  any  word  Ayesha 
spoke ;  and  as  the  commentators 
all  agree  in  the  fact  that  her  wit 
was  a  ready  one,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  she  spoke  some  ill-chosen 
words,  which,  when  she  saw  the 
importance  attached  to  them,  she 
would  willingly  have  withdrawn. 
But  it  was  too  late.  No  course 
remained  to  her  but  to  leave  the 
city.  She  had  no  wish  to  become 
embroiled  in  the  strife  of  which, 
now  that  it  had  become  a  strife, 
she  heartily  disapproved.  She  left 
therefore  for  Mecca  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage,  but  she  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  withdrawing  her  brother, 
head  and  heart  in  the  revolt,  with 
her;  but  before  she  withdrew  she 
remained  long  enough  to  see  how 
serious  things  were  becoming.  The 
insurgents,  encamped  without  the 
city  walls,  appealed  to  her  to  let 
them  enter  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Prophet's  tomb.  She  refused.  A 
few  days  later  she  left  the  town. 
Then  happened  a  scene  as  tragic 
as  it  is  sad.  Osman,  old  and 
weary,  struck  by  a  stone  froi  the 
rebels,  who  had  now  fore  in 
entry  into  the  city  and  the  p  te, 
fell  from  the  pulpit  woun>"  tEis 
friends  carried  him  wit  his 
house.  Day  by  day  the  i  te  of 
affairs  became  more  precarious. 
At  length  the  end  arrived.  Gain- 
ing an  entrance  by  various  means, 
the  house  was  carried,  the  mob 
rushed  in,  and  Osman,  his  body 
protected  by  his  faithful  wife,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  scuffle,  was 
cut  down  and  slain.  The  red 
blood  flowed  over  the  leaves  of 
the  Koran  he  was  reading. 

The  Meccan  pilgrimage  was  over, 
and  Ayesha  was  on  her  return 
journey.  Met  by  a  messenger 
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bearing  the  news  of  the  Caliph's 
death,  she  turned  back,  full  of 
wrath  and  revenge.  Ali,  whose 
doubting  words  at  the  time  of  her 
"misadventure"  had  left  a  still 
open  wound  in  Ayesha's  heart,  had 
succeeded  as  Caliph.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  fuel  to  the  fire  of  her 
anger.  In  spite  of  the  restrictions 
of  the  veil  and  her  sex,  Ayesha 
threw  aside  all  restraint,  and  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  a  move- 
ment the  object  of  which  was  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Osman. 

For  three  months  she  strove  to 
raise  troops,  but  Ali's  position  at 
Medina  was  firm,  and  the  Arabs 
hesitated  before  they  would  throw 
themselves  into  a  small  minority 
to  fight  against  law  and  order  al- 
ready established,  and  which  more- 
over had  the  military  on  their  side. 
But  no  want  of  success  could  deter 
Ayesha  from  her  purpose.  Her 
mission  in  her  own  mind  was  as 
divine  a  one  as  her  husband's  had 
been;  she  was  called  by  God  to 
avenge  the  horrid  sacrilege.  Os- 
man's  person,  as  a  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  was  sacred ;  he  was  his 
"Khalifa,"  he  upon  whom  the 
command  had  fallen,  and  though 
the  gift  of  prophecy  had  ended 
with  Mahammed,  the  person  of  his 
successor  was  none  the  less  sacred, 
— and  Osman  was  slain,  brutally 
murdered  in  his  own  dwelling. 

In  three  months  they  left  Mecca, 
Ayesha  and  her  band  of  only  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  many  of 
whom  came  from  the  more  distant 
cities. 

Although  we  find  Ayesha  incap- 
able of  being  deterred  by  insuccess 
or  by  reasoning,  yet  before  the 
march  is  accomplished  we  see  her 
almost  turned  back  by  the  vague 
remembrance  of  a  superstition. 
We  find  the  purpose  on  which  she 
had  so  set  her  heart  thrown  aside 
for  a  time  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
No  doubt  her  wild  excitement  dur- 
ing the  two  months  she  spent  at 


Mecca  in  fostering  the  party  which 
was  to  avenge  the  Caliph's  death 
overstrung  her  nerves,  and  when, 
on  the  long  quiet  desert  march,  she 
had  time  to  think,  she  felt  the  re- 
sult of  her  exertions.  The  story  is 
a  curious  one.  One  evening,  ar- 
riving at  a  village,  her  party  were 
received  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
of  the  Arabs  who  inhabited  it,  and 
Ayesha,  though  at  every  village 
they  had  so  far  halted  at  must 
have  occurred  the  same  scene, 
suddenly  called  to  mind  some  ill- 
omened  words  of  Mahammed, 
spoken  no  doubt  with  a  hidden 
meaning  that  Ayesha  had  failed  to 
comprehend.  "  Woe  betide  the 
wife  of  mine  at  whom  the  dogs 
bark,"  he  had  said,  possibly  allud- 
ing to  scandal  or  the  evil  tongue  of 
men.  But  in  Ayesha's  impression- 
able mind  the  words  were  too  real. 
Screaming  in  her  litter  on  the 
camel's  back,  for  a  time  she  insisted 
on  returning  to  Mecca,  and  it  was 
finally  only  by  a  ruse  that  she  was 
persuaded  to  proceed.  Some  com- 
mentators, giving  the  story  still 
more  point,  say  that  Mahammed 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  village, 
and,  on  inquiry,  Ayesha  found  the 
names  corresponded.  If  so,  there 
was  at  least  some  reason  for  the 
superstitious  woman  to  feel  de- 
pressed at  so  curious  a  coincidence. 
At  length  her  little  army  halted 
outside  the  walls  of  Bussorah,  and 
Ayesha  was  again  calling  upon  the 
people  to  avenge  the  death  of  Os- 
man. Their  presence  made  itself 
sufficiently  felt  to  stir  up  party 
feeling  within  the  city,  and  with 
party  feeling  came  excitement  and 
riots.  A  parley  was  held,  but  the 
manner  of  the  parley  came  to  be 
recrimination.  Ayesha  was  acci 
of  unwomanliness  unbecoming  to 
widow  of  the  Prophet,  while  she 
turn  stigmatised  those  who  he 
unmoved  the  cry  for  vengeance 
the  murderers  of  the  Caliph 
themselves  assassins.  Nought 
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suited  of  the  parley  but  fighting, 
which  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  a 
truce — a  truce  that  was  broken  but 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  rebel 
party,  whose  ranks  were  fast  filling 
from  the  city.  In  the  dusk,  at 
evening  service  in  the  great  mosque, 
they  seized  the  governor  of  the 
city,  a  partisan  of  Ali.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  strife  began.  The  rebels 
were  successful,  and  all  who  could 
be  found  who  had  connived  at  the 
death  of  Osman  were  led  out  and 
executed.  Ayesha  was  not  idle 
after  her  victory.  Letters  were 
sent  throughout  the  provinces  an- 
nouncing the  success,  and  crying 
upon  the  people  to  rise. 

Meanwhile  Ali  was  in  Medina, 
and  on  hearing  that  Ayesha's  suc- 
cess in  Bussorah  was  real,  saw  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action,  and, 
raising  a  troop,  set  out  to  quell  a 
rebellion  which  had  with  such 
difficulty  been  started  in  Mecca, 
but  had  now  become  a  source  of 
danger  and  alarm  to  the  Caliphate. 
Yet  Ali,  in  spite  of  the  slight  that 
had  been  offered  him  in  questioning 
his  right  to  the  throne,  in  spite 
that  he  had  seen  his  governor  at 
Bussorah  seized  and  imprisoned, 
and  the  men  who  had  helped  him 
to  the  throne  executed,  felt  that 
for  the  sake  of  Islam,  and  also  no 
doubt  for  the  sake  of  Ayesha,  the 
rebellion  must  if  possible  be  quelled 
by  gentler  means  than  war. 

The  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  one  another,  and  a  parley  was 
held  between  the  chiefs  of  each. 
We  are  not  told  whether  Ayesha 
herself  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, but  no  doubt  she  was  kept 
constantly  informed  of  all  that 
was  going  on.  All  went  well  for 
a  time,  when  a  fit  of  over-zeal  and 
the  love  of  war  and  plunder,  so  in- 
herent in  the  Arab  nature,  forced 
them  to  .battle  by  an  attack  made 
exactly  contrary  to  orders.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night  a  battle 
took  place  such  as  was  seldom 


fought  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  infidels,  even  when  under 
the  leadership  of  Mahammed  him- 
self, and  when  propagating  their 
religion.  And  in  this  battle  the 
friend  and  the  foe  were  of  one 
religion,  one  faith,  and  yet  they 
fought  with  all  the  fanatic  fury  of 
religious  warfare. 

The  rebels  were  beaten  and  took 
to  flight,  but  even  in  the  hour  of 
defeat  Ayesha  comes  to  the  fore. 
From  her  litter  on  the  camel's  back, 
its  woodwork  pierced  with  arrows, 
she  still  continued,  thrusting  her 
dishevelled  head  through  the  small 
window,  to  cry  —  "  Death  and 
Revenge ! " 

Round  the  camel  of  Ayesha  the 
battle  waged  hottest ;  but  no  force 
could  stand  against  Ali's  superior 
strength  and  numbers,  and  Ayesha 
was  taken  prisoner.  To  a  remote 
part  of  the  camp  she  was  led,  and 
there  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
her  brother  Mahammed,  who,  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Osman, 
was  now  heart  and  soul  with  Ali. 

Here  our  record  of  Ayesha  ends. 
From  Bussorah  she  was  taken  back 
to  Medina  with  the  honour  due  to 
her  position.  A.11  was  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  an .  ~i  cef  or  th  until 

her  death  she  p.  '-^portant 

part  in  the  histoi,  ,  -  ^siam.  She 
became  afterwards  but  an  object 
of  interest,  and  perhaps  some  vener- 
ation, to  the  multitude  of  pilgrims 
who  flocked  to  the  Prophet's  tomb 
in  the  chamber  in  which  she 
dwelt, — for  he  was  buried  where 
he  had  died ;  and  here  spellbound 
the  pilgrims  would  sit  and  listen 
to  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  with 
which  she  would  pass  away  the 
long  hours. 

Here,  too,  in  the  chamber  where 
her  husband  the  Prophet  of  Islam 
had  breathed  his  last,  resting  his 
head  upon  her  bosom,  she  passed 
away,  surviving  him  no  less  than 
forty-eight  years. 

WALTER  B.  HARRIS. 
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THIRTY    YEARS    OF    SHIKAR. — III. 


THAT  old  Calcutta  ambition  of 
mine  to  get  farther  afield  —  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysterious 
Mofussil — was  adequately  realised 
in  1862,  when  I  was  translated  to 
Oudh.  At  the  present  time  the 
distance  of  Lucknow  from  Cal- 
cutta is,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  mere  stone's-throw,  and  may  be 
travelled  by  rail  without  a  break 
in  about  a  day  and  a  half.  In 
1862  it  was  a  journey  of  many 
days,  made  laboriously  in  the  bar- 
baric contrivance  known  as  the 
palk  ghari,  except  as  to  some  250 
miles  (Calcutta  to  Ranigunj,  and 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore)  which 
could  be  done  by  rail.  Day  after 
day  one  plodded  along  from  Rani- 
gunj to  Allahabad  by  way  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  until  one  got 
heartily  sick  of  that  splendid  en- 
gineering work,  and  could  see  no 
good  in  it  whatever.  To-day 
Quettah,  or  even  Kandahar,  is,  by 
time,  nearer  to  Deoghur  than  then 
Lucknow  was.  But  time  and  the 
palki  ghari  run  through  the  longest 
course  at  last,  and  in  the  early 
morn  of  an  April  day  I  reached 
Oudh's  capital. 

Yule  was  then  tiger-shooting  in 
the  Nepaul  Terai  —  his  last  per- 
formance in  the  character  of  tiger- 
slayer — and  I  was  not  without  hope 
that  he  would  summon  me  to  his 
camp,  to  talk  "  shop  "  with  him  in 
the  moments  that  could  be  spared 
from  shikar.  There  was  some 
little  excuse  for  this  hope,  in  that 
I  was  called  upon  to  organise  a 
revenue  department  newly  created 
by  him,  as  to  which  his  personal 
counsel  would  have  been  invalu- 
able. But,  unfortunately,  he  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  me  in  this 
matter.  No  request  came  to  me 
to  join  his  forest  camp,  and  while 


I  constructed  a  departmental  sys- 
tem out  of  Abkari  and  stamps  at 
headquarters,  my  chief  hunted 
through  the  swamps  and  jungles 
that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya. 

Very  fortunate  were  the  privi- 
leged few  who  were  with  Yule  on 
that  occasion.  Herky  Ross,  the 
champion  rifle-shot  of  India,  and 
brother  of  the  first  English  cham- 
pion, Bob  Aitken,  the  hero  of  the 
bailey-guard  of  the  Lucknow  Re- 
sidency, Colonel  Towers,  and  ano- 
ther globe  -  trotter,  were  of  the 
party.  The  tigers  shot  numbered 
forty  —  a  record  that  has  never 
been  touched,  I  fancy,  before  or 
since,  not  even  when  tigers  have 
been  netted  and  imprisoned  and 
put  down  for  the  shooters,  as  was 
done  by  Jung  Bahadhoor's  people 
for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  party. 

They  had  a  fair  amount  of  ex- 
citement with  their  sport,  those 
fortunate  people.  One  fighting 
tigress  got  upon  the  pad  of  a 
beating  elephant  occupied  by  a 
chuprassie,  and  was  cut  about  by 
the  tulwar  of  that  chuprassie  un 
til  it  dropped  to  the  ground,  anc 
was  there  killed  by  gun  and  rifl<; 
shots  of  the  party.  On  another 
occasion  a  tigress,  more  vicious, 
or  of  more  effective  vice  than  thu 
other,  got  upon  a  pad  ridden  by  n 
chowkidar,  and  seizing  that  un- 
fortunate between  its  teeth,  flung 
him  to  and  fro  as  a  terrier  worries 
a  rat,  until  the  life  of  him  was 
gone — a  murder  promptly  avenged 
by  half-a-dozen  bullets. 

Then  it  happened  that  Ross;, 
somehow  or  other,  got  thrown 
from  the  elephant  he  rode  into  a 
heavy  swamp,  and  also  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  tiger,  and 
had  to  be  extricated  from  t.' 
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doubly  inconvenient  situation;  and 
(fourthly)  it  came  about  that  in  a 
scrimmage  with  a  tiger  in  the 
forest,  the  elephant  ridden  by  Yule 
bolted  among  the  low -branched 
trees,  with  the  natural  consequen- 
ces that  the  howdah  was  wrecked, 
and  its  contents,  including  the 
rider,  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
scattered,  Yule  being  so  much 
bruised  and  shaken  that  he  had  to 
lie  up  for  a  day  or  two.  But 
these  contretemps  and  any  other 
that  occurred  did  not  impair  the 
general  character  of  that  expedi- 
tion as  a  splendid  success. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 
accidents  I  have  mentioned  above 
were  associated  with,  and  two  of 
them  caused  by,  elephants.  Now, 
people  who  cry  out  against  the 
danger  of  tiger-shooting  on  foot 
are  very  apt  to  regard  tiger-shoot- 
ing from  elephants  as  perfectly 
safe.  I  have  often  heard  this 
view  expressed,  and  never  agreed 
with  it  since  the  time  when  I  had 
seen  enough  of  both  methods  to 
compare  one  with  the  other.  My 
experience  justifies  my  holding 
another  opinion.  My  life  and 
limbs  have  been  jeopardised  over 
and  over  again  when  I  have  shot 
from  elephants,  and  never  appre- 
ciably so  when  I  shot  on  foot ;  and 
I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  con- 
fidence in  himself,  care  for  the 
loading  of  his  guns,  and  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  about,  is  safer  when, 
confronting  a  tiger  in  the  open, 
he  has  only  himself  to  depend 
upon,  than  when  he  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  humours  and 
vagaries  of  a  beast  in  which  it  is 
unwise  to  have  any  confidence 
whatever.  The  accidents  that 
occur  to  the  man  afoot  are,  I 
admit,  more  likely  to  be  serious 
or  fatal  than  those  which  befall 
the  elephant  rider ;  but  there  is 
less  probability  of  any  mishap 
arising.  In  some  instances  ele- 


phants are  indispensable.  This  is 
the  case  when  one  shoots  in  the 
high  and  heavy  cover  of  the 
Terai  swamps  or  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  Ganges  valley  and  other 
tiger-grounds;  and  then  only,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  elephant  en- 
durable. 

Although  my  description  of  the 
elephant,  if  I  gave  it  in  the  fullest 
detail,  would  not  be  as  defamatory 
as  was  that  written  by  Charles 
Reade,  I  entertain  an  opinion  of 
that  beast  which  would  shock 
many  thousands  of  the  admiring 
friends  of  Jumbo  and  his  successor 
in  the  Zoo. 

These  admirers  are  apt  to  rhap- 
sodise about  the  intelligence  and 
docility  of  the  elephant.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  sagacity  of  a 
gormandising  beast  that,  after  a 
light  repast  of  paper  bags,  con- 
cluded the  entertainment  by  swal- 
lowing a  leather  purse  1  This  was 
recently  one  of  the  intellectual 
feats  of  a  Zoo  elephant.  Accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  the  ele- 
phant is  intelligent  in  a  diabolical 
way  at  times,  but  rarely  up  to  the 
mark  when  its  in+«l licence  would 
be  useful.  So  *<*.  ^cility : 

that  quality  is  imiiiv  ubt 

when  the  ex1  ion  of  it  is  con- 
venient to  *  Jephant ;  but  one 
often  looks  ror  it  in  vain  when  it 
is  needed  for  the  convenience  of 
any  other  living  creature.  Then 
the  elephant  is  a  revengeful  beast : 
it  is  treacherous  often,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  an  arrant  coward. 

How  very  uncertain  the  docility 
of  an  elephant  may  be,  and  how 
revenge  may  be  substituted  for 
that  quality,  was  illustrated  by  an 
event  that  is  fresh  in  my  mind. 
A  mahout  tried  to  drive  his  ele- 
phant into  the  centre  of  a  newly 
excavated  tank.  The  elephant 
found  out  with  its  trunk  that  a 
hole  of  some  depth  was  just  before 
it,  and  would  not  move.  The 
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mahout  persisted,  and  urged  the 
recalcitrant  elephant  with  the  iron 
goad  (the  gujbdg),  and,  after  a 
short  conflict,  the  elephant  seized 
the  mahout  with  its  trunk,  dragged 
him  off  his  seat  on  its  neck,  and 
placing  him  below  its  forefeet, 
trampled  the  life  out  of  him.  This 
animal  had  some  reason  for  being 
annoyed  by  its  driver ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  another  elephant  that,  ft,  propos 
of  nothing,  tossed  me  with  its 
tusk.  I  was  feeding  that  brute  in 
the  even-tide  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  and  this  toiler  with 
others  had  to  be  tended  and  en- 
couraged :  I  was  feeding  it  with 
delicacies  dear  to  the  elephantine 
palate,  and  without  rhyme  or 
reason  that  docile  and  intelligent 
creature  butted  me  into  the  air, 
no  doubt  with  a  benevolent  in- 
tention of  impaling  me,  that  was 
frustrated  by  my  offering  no  resist- 
ance to  the  tusk,  and  by  the  blunt- 
ness  of  that  weapon. 

Much  praise — in  my  opinion  too 
much  and  undeserved  praise — is 
lavished  upon  the  elephant  because 
of  its  clever  detection  of  treacher- 
ous ground — bog  or  quicksand — ly- 
ing in  its  path.  It  is  true  that  the 
elephant,  with  that  remarkable 
caution  which  is  a  part  of  its  ego- 
tistical and  pusillanimous  char- 
acter, will  feel  its  way  with  its 
trunk  when  doubt  occurs  to  it  as 
to  the  security  with  which  it  may 
advance  by  another  footstep.  But, 
unfortunately,  its  discrimination 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
fussund  (bog  or  quicksand)  often 
fails.  It  will  obstinately  refuse 
to  enter  a  swamp  that  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  it  will,  without  protest 
of  any  kind,  rush  into  the  most 
treacherous  place,  where  even  the 
elephant's  huge  frame  may  be  ab- 
sorbed without  touch  of  a  sound 
foundation. 

The  fussing  of  an  elephant  was 


a  not  unfrequent  incident  in  the 
tiger-shooting  of  the  Terai.  In- 
stances have  been  known  of  an 
elephant  sinking  altogether  in 
fussund,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  extricate  it.  Mr  (since  Sir 
Charles)  Wingfield,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Oudh,  was,  I  believe, 
on  one  occasion  occupied  for  two 
or  three  days  in  getting  one  out 
of  the  morass  into  which  it  had 
sunk  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  I 
have  more  than  once  lost  several 
hours  in  manoauvring  these  talented 
animals  out  of  that  particular  diffi- 
culty. 

Nor  does  the  elephant,  under 
these  circumstances,  exhibit  that 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  made 
to  aid  it  which  might  be  expected 
by  its  admirers.  As  a  fact,  it  then 
becomes  more  dangerous  to  man 
than  usual — at  least  to  any  man 
rash  enough  to  get  within  reach 
of  that  trunk  which  is  now  grop- 
ing all  round  for  anything  that , 
may  be  pressed  under  behemoth's, ! 
feet  to  make  some  sort  of  founda-t 
tion.  For  where  branches  or  sap-j 
lings  are  procurable,  these  arol 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  sunken  creature  foothold,  and; 
are  placed  cautiously  within  reach 
of  its  trunk  for  that  purpose ;  bub1 
the  elephant  is  not  too  particular, 
about  its  material,  and  will  takj 
its  human  ally,  who  is  working 
heart  and  hand  for  its  release,  just 
as  soon  as  a  sapling.  Sometimts 
a  fussed  elephant  is  hauled  out  by 
its  comrades  with  tackle  made  up 
of  the  chains  that  are  part  of  tbe 
elephantine  gear. 

Anticipating  somewhat,    I   will 
now  give  an  example  of  elephants 
refusing  when   there  was  no  /«»•  . 
sund  to  justify  their  hesitation.    ] 
was  alone  at  the  time,  and,  in  th( 
absence  of  any  second  gun,  couic  * 
arrange  for  no  stops,  or  hope  ix 
kill  the  tiger  I  was  after  other 
wise  than  by  shooting  it  myself 
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That  tiger  had  been  marked  down 
in  a  narrow  strip  of  tall  reeds  on 
the  forest  side  of  a  long  swamp  of 
about  40  yards  in  width.     There 
was  just  room  for  elephants  to  pass 
in  single  file  along  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  between  the  swamp   and  a 
precipitous  cliff,  which  descended 
from  the  stretch  of  forest  30  or  40 
feet  above.     On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  swamp,   which   was  there- 
away clear  water  devoid  of  reed 
or  grass,  was  open  country,  where 
I  should  have  placed  a  second  gun 
if  I  had  had  one  :  the  swamp  was 
notorious  for  its  dangerous  char- 
acter, and  no   attempt  was  made 
to  put  my  elephants  into  it:     Be- 
lieving, from  previous  experience, 
that  the  tiger  would,  when  roused, 
make  for  the  jungle  by  one  of  the 
water -courses     that     formed     ap- 
proaches to  it,  I  posted  myself  up 
there  in  a  position  from  which  I 
could  command  the    swamp,   and 
the  Indian  file  of  elephants  slowly 
advancing   along    the   edge ;     and 
before  long  the  tiger  broke,  but 
not  on  the  forest  side.     It  made 
straight  across  the  swamp  for  the 
open  country,  where  was  no  man 
to  hinder  its  retreat.     It  made  its 
way  through  the  cover  below  me 
without  my  getting  a  chance ;  but 
D  it  reached  the  open  water  I 
:»it  a  bullet  into  the  back  of  its 
"•ad  (the  only  part  exposed  to  me), 
uid  that  turned  it.     Then  it  lay  in 
he  cover  and  roared  its  disapproval 
)f  the  whole  proceeding. 
I  descended  from  the  forest  by 
>t  the  ravines  and  took  up  my 
position  on  the  swamp  edge  within 
,    1-0  yards  of  the  spot   where  last 
lie  tiger  had  roared   or  growled, 
-ven  from  the  commanding  height 
f  my  howdah  I  could  see  nothing 
f  the  wounded  beast, — not  a  stripe 
r  a  glimpse  of  that  black-barred 
kin  was  visible,  only  the  feathery 
leads  and  tangled  blades  of  reeds 
nd  grass.     I   urged    my  mahout 
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to  hazard  entrance  into  the  laby- 
rinth that  held  the  tiger :  he  pro- 
tested in  the  name  of  fussund, 
but  made  a  show  of  forcing  his  ele- 
phant forward.  The  elephant  in- 
dorsed that  protest,  and  stood 
immovable  upon  the  edge,  and 
there  was  a  deadlock  as  complete 
as  that  of  <  The  Critic.' 

Two  hours  or  more  were  occu- 
pied with  a  siege  of  this  enemy 
that  never  once  was  seen.  For- 
tunately the  tiger  could  not  move 
far  in  any  direction  without  expos- 
ing itself  to  view.  It  stuck  to 
a  small  patch  of  cover,  into  which 
I  fired  a  steady  succession  of 
bullets.  At  the  outset  it  answered 
the  shot  of  my  first  barrel  with  an 
angry  growl,  and  I  fired  the  second 
barrel  at  the  growl.  By-and-by  the 
response  became  uncertain,  then 
it  ceased,  and  there  was  silence. 
At  last  my  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  I  insisted  upon  hazarding  en- 
try into  the  swamp.  The  sagacious 
elephant  protested,  and  hung  back  ; 
but  the  mahout  was  driven  into 
obstinacy  by  my  objurgations,  and 
in  we  went,  to  discover  that  there 
was  no  fussund  there  to  trouble 
us,  or  tiger  either,  for  that  animal 
was  lying  there  sunk  below  the 
water,  and  stone-dead. 

As  for  the  cowardice  of  ele- 
phants, I  might  quote  examples 
by  the  score,  and  many  of  these 
would  tend  to  demonstrate  that 
fear  in  those  animals  far  exceeds 
their  vaunted  intelligence.  They 
will  on  occasion  rush  blindly  from 
some  imaginary  danger  into  a  real 
one.  Whatever  imagination  they 
possess  is  apt  to  be  employed  in 
the  conception  of  alarming  things 
that  do  not  exist  in  fact ;  and 
panic  is  contagious  with  them : 
a  hundred  elephants  will  tremble 
because  one  of  their  number  has 
been  terror-stricken  by  some  air- 
drawn  peril. 

Very    ludicrous,   albeit    exceed- 
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ingly  exasperating,  is  it  to  see  a 
line  of  forty  elephants  turn  and 
fly  before  a  tiger  that  has  been 
seen,  perhaps,  by  barely  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  fugitives.  Off  they 
go,  those  white  -  livered  monsters, 
at  as  near  an  approach  to  a  gallop 
as  they  can  accomplish,  each  one 
of  them  fancying  tigers  at  its 
heels — 

"  And  though  he  posted  e'er  so  fast, 
His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste ; 
For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
Believes  'tis  always  left  behind." 

.Nor  can  the  mahouts  stay  them  in 
their  flight,  or  direct  their  course 
until  the  elephantine  mind  has 
grasped  the  fact  that  tigers  in- 
numerable are  not  pursuing.  And 
in  the  meantime,  possibly,  the  tiger 
has  effected  its  escape,  or  has  fallen 
to  the  gun  of  a  stop  placed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  beaters.  That  is  one 
of  the  chances  of  tiger-shooting, 
whereby  the  animal  that  promised 
to  be  the  spoil  of  one  man  falls  to 
another. 

This  is  very  much  what  oc- 
curred one  day  when  three  of  us 
rode  with  the  line,  and  the  other 
two  of  our  party  went  ahead  to 
different  points  as  stops.  A  tiger 
broke  in  heavy  grass  cover  just  in 
front  of  Shipton  (13th  Hussars), 
who  fired  at  it.  The  tiger  charged 
upon  the  head  of  Shipton's  ele- 
phant, and  when  that  and  the 
others  turned  tail,  seized  hold  of 
the  tail  of  another  elephant ;  then 
a  stampede,  in  which  the  whole 
line  unanimously  joined,  and  the 
tiger  was  left  master  of  the  field. 
Then  that  tiger  sauntered  off  in 
the  opposite  direction,  elated,  we 
may  suppose,  and  confident,  but 
confident  too  soon ;  for  thereaway 
Peters  (13th  Hussars)  awaited  it, 
with  eye  and  hand  as  deadly  there 
to  the  forest  king  as  here  they  are 
to  the  harmless  rocketer,  and  while 
we  others  were  yet  careering  over 
the  country  with  our  backs  to  the 


scene  of  conflict,  a  shot  or  two 
from  Peters  settled  the  foe  from 
whom  we  fled. 

But  a  tiger,  seen  or  unseen,  is 
not  required  to  affect  an  elephant 
thuswise ;  very  much  less  will  do 
it.  With  many  of  their  kind  a 
gun-shot  is  sufficient — witness  the 
following  by  no  means  unique  in- 
cident. 

On  one  of  my  annual  Terai  ex- 
peditions, I  arrived  at  the  camp 
of  rendezvous  some  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  found  myself  with  an  after- 
noon at  my  disposal  for  jungle- 
fowl  or  other  shooting.  Game, 
especially  jungle-fowl,  abounded 
in  the  jungle  close  at  hand,  and  I 
ordered  an  elephant  to  be  brought 
round  to  my  tent  to  carry  me  and 
beat  the  cover.  There  were  forty 
elephants  available  :  one  of  these 
two  score  was  brought,  and  on  to 
the  pad  of  that  one  I,  with  Khooda 
Buksh  shikari  and  a  little  pet  dog 
of  mine,  mounted.  The  dog  was 
an  unfortunate  addition  to  our 
party,  as  it  proved,  but  that  we 
could  not  very  well  foresee.  So 
off  we  jolted,  and  as  we  entered 
the  jungle  I  asked  the  mahout 
if  his  elephant  would  stand  fire 
when  I  shot  from  its  back.  The 
mahout  replied  in  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  way  :  he  expressed 
a  very  decided  fear  that  his  ele- 
phant would  be  alarmed,  and  an 
unequivocal  doubt  as  to  its  stand- 
ing fire  in  the  sense  of  standing 
still.  To  this  I  responded  by  the 
absurd  statement  that  he,  the 
mahout,  had  to  make  that  elephant 
stand  fire,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for 
that  purpose  we  had  started ;  and 
the  mahout,  bowing  to  the  inevi- 
table as  usual,  said,  "  Very  good, 
sahib,"  and  "  Whatever  you  order  " 
— just  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
Canute's  courtiers — and  on  we 
went. 

Shortly  a  jungle-fowl  rose,  and 
I  fired  with  considerable  effect  up- 
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on  both  bird  and  elephant.  The 
former  dropped,  the  latter  bolted  ; 
but  not  yet  was  the  elephant 
altogether  out  of  hand  :  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mahout  was  holding  it, 
and  would  in  a  few  paces  pull 
it  up.  Then  my  dog  yapped, 
and  then  the  elephant  went  off, 
full  tilt,  and  wholly  beyond  re- 
straint, straight  through  the  jun- 
gle. There  was  a  situation  for 
a  sportsman,  whose  aim  had  been 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  pottering  ride, 
without  excitement  greater  than 
that  which  comes  of  a  rising  jun- 
gle-cock or  scuttling  hare !  ahead 
of  me  a  forest  of  branches,  any 
one  of  which  might  fulfil  its  des- 
tiny by  impaling  me  —  many  of 
which,  not  to  be  avoided  by 
agility  of  mine,  hit  me  in  every 
part  of  my  body  as  I  was  hustled 
through  them.  That  was  what 
had  to  be  faced  to  the  bitter  end, 
for  if  I  had  jumped  down  to  the 
ground,  there  was  every  chance 
of  the  elephant  imagining  me  to 
be  an  attacking  tiger  or  what 
not,  and  kicking  the  life  out  of 
me  as  I  dropped.  Khooda  Buksh 
and  the  dog  were  swept  off  the 
pad  by  those  unsparing  branches, 
that  seemed  to  be  playing  the 
three-sticks-a-penny  game  with  us 
for  the  cocoanuts  ;  or,  as  it  seemed 
to  my  heated  imagination,  that 
pad  was  as  the  deck  of  some 
foundering  ship  from  which  the 
crew  are  washed  by  furious  waves. 
And  being  swept  off  on  to  terra 
firma,  and  not  much  damaged, 
those  two  would  not  leave  well  or 
me  alone,  but  followed, — the  man, 
after  his  own  faithful  way,  to  see 
what  help  he  could  render,  the 
dog  to  yap  its  sympathy  with  its 
master  in  his  trouble.  I  am  afraid 
that  my  affection  for  that  dog  was 
at  that  moment  converted  into  a 
feeling  of  antipathy.  Once  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  of  turning 
round  and  shooting  it  as  it  pur- 
sued ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  turn 


when  one  hand  at  least  seemed 
to  be  required  for  holding  on  to 
one  of  the  pad-ropes,  and  that  no- 
tion was  abandoned.  Then  Khooda 
Buksh  caught  the  yapping  pet, 
and  dropped  back  with  it  out 
of  the  elephant's  earshot ;  and 
eventually,  after  the  bolter  had 
established  something  like  a  re- 
cord of  a  long-distance  run,  and 
smashed  his  way  through  enough 
timber  to  keep  an  army  in  fuel 
for  a  campaign  or  two,  it  suffered 
itself  to  be  pulled  up.  I  walked 
back  to  my  tent  carrying  upon 
me  as  many  bruises  as  if  I  had 
been  engaged  in  a  prize-fight. 

But  I  have  only  thus  far  dealt 
with  the  elephant  that  is  in  pos- 
session of  such  intellectual  gifts  as 
may  be  his,  and  there  has  to  be 
considered  the  case  of  the  elephant 
that,  being  must,  is  for  a  time  be- 
reft of  its  senses.  It  is  only  the 
male  that  suffers  from  this  afflic- 
tion of  insanity ;  but  every  male  is 
liable  to  it  some  time  or  other, 
and  unfortunately  may  be  at- 
tacked by  it  without  warning  of 
any  kind.  Some  men  of  long  ex- 
perience of  elephant-keeping  say 
that  the  must  condition  is  pre- 
ceded by  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  if  taken  in  time,  may,  by  diet 
and  treatment,  be  averted  ;  but 
without  presuming  to  contradict 
those  better  informed  people,  I 
can  aver  that  I  have  known  some 
of  them  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  sudden  musting  of  ele- 
phants under  their  own  immediate 
supervision. 

Some  elephants  become  demons 
of  cruelty  when  must,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  commissariat  elephant 
that,  during  my  time  in  Oudh, 
broke  away  from  the  Lucknow 
lines  and  went  over  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country,  killing  men, 
women,  and  children  wherever  it 
found  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
I  do  not  remember  the  total  num- 
ber killed  by  that  beast,  but  it 
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was  sadly  large.  And  of  course, 
valuable  as  the  animal  was  to  the 
Government,  only  one  course  could 
be  pursued  in  regard  to  it.  The 
sentence  passed  upon  it  was  that 
of  death,  and  the  execution  was 
carried  out,  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger  to  the  executioners, 
by  several  Europeans,  who  fol- 
lowed and  shot  it  down. 

But  without  rushing  into  such 
extremes,  an  elephant  suddenly 
frenzied  in  this  way  may  make 
itself  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and 
not  a  little  dangerous.  Twice  has 
it  been  my  lot  to  ride  an  elephant 
that  received  the  charge  of  another 
suddenly  stricken  with  this  mad- 
ness. In  the  first  instance,  Yule, 
H.  B.  Simson,  and  I  occupied 
the  pad  upon  Yule's  magnificent 
tusker,  an  animal  of  splendid  pro- 
portions, and  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion ;  and  seated  there  we  awaited 
some  development,  for  which  Yule 
had  called  a  halt.  It  was  in  the 
Mutiny  time;  but  whether  we 
were  after  mutineers  or  shikar  at 
that  moment  I  do  not  remember. 
All  that  I  can  recall  is  that  we 
were  there  just  outside  a  village, 
our  tusker  one  of  many  elephants, 
and  that  suddenly,  as  a  bolt  out 
of  the  blue,  Yule's  big  mukna  (a 
male  elephant  with  only  rudimen- 
tary tusks)  «harged  down  upon 
our  tusker,  and  butted  it  in  the 
side  with  a  force  that  would  have 
overturned  a  less  stalwart  animal. 
And  here  was  another  illustration 
of  elephantine  cowardice.  Our 
tusker,  had  it  been  of  a  mind  to 
exercise  its  strength,  could  easily 
have  mastered  its  assailant,  but  it 
never  for  a  moment  entertained 
the  idea  of  resistance.  Bringing 
its  gigantic  intellect  to  bear  upon 
the  situation,  it  may  have  regarded 
the  onslaught  as  that  of  some 
irresistible  and  devastating  force 
never  yet  encountered  by  it,  not 
that  of  its  familiar  stable  com- 
panion ;  and  here  may  be  the  ex- 


planation of  its  immediate  flight. 
At  all  events  it  fled,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  mukna,  that  bit  the  fugi- 
tive's tail,  as  if  to  resent  the 
rudeness  that  presented  that  part 
of  the  tusker  to  an  old  friend. 
We  were  nearly  knocked  off  our 
elephant  when  the  charge  and  the 
hurried  flight  occurred,  and  then 
nearly  unseated  by  the  eaves  of 
houses,  as  the  tusker  hurried 
through  the  village  and  turned 
corners  without  any  allowance  for 
our  legs  ;  but  this  untimely  chase 
did  not  long  endure.  The  ele- 
phant attendants,  the  mahouts' 
helpers,  came  spear  in  hand  to  our 
aid,  and  without  much  difficulty 
goaded  the  imikna  into  a  more 
peaceable  frame  of  mind  and  aban- 
donment of  its  pursuit  of  the  tusker. 

Again,  some  years  later,  in  the 
Nepaul  Terai,  I  was  riding  on 
the  pad  of  a  splendid  tusker  when 
a  similar  incident  happened.  My 
mount  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
elephants  that  ever  faced  a  tiger, 
one  of  the  very  few  that  are  staunch 
invariably.  Indeed  it  bore  the  re- 
putation of  erring  in  the  other 
direction,  for  not  only  would  it 
stand  up  to  a  tiger,  but  it  would, 
take  the  attacking  business  to  it- 
self, and  fall  upon  the  tiger  with 
knee  and  foot,  regardless  of  the 
claim  of  its  rider  to  engage  in  the 
fray.  It  went  through  this  per- 
formance once  with  Ross,  I  think, 
and  with  considerable  confusion 
before  the  scene  was  played  out. 
At  the  time  in  question  this  hero 
among  elephants  was  in  poor  con- 
dition, that  unfitted  him  for  meet- 
ing the  charge  of  another  elephant 
as  big  as,  and  in  better  condition 
than,  itself. 

We  were  forming  our  line  to 
beat  a  long  stretch  of  grass  cover 
for  tiger,  and  my  elephant  was 
standing  in  the  centre  as  still  as 
an  elephant  can  stand,  while  the 
others  were  being  got  into  position. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  line  was 
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a  mukna  (wholly  unsuspected  then 
of  criminal  intentions),   that    did 
duty  as  a  beater,   and  carried  no 
howdah.      And   while   we   halted 
thus,  down  came  that  mukna  upon 
my   tusker,    and   hurled    it    over. 
Rifle  in  hand,  I  then  accomplished 
the  biggest  jump   of  my  life.      I 
have  no   idea  how  many  yards  I 
covered   in    my    hurried    descent 
,  from  the  overturned  tusker  to  the 
ground.     I  could  not  stop  to  mea- 
sure it,  but  I  reached  the  ground 
safely,  and  out  of   harm's   reach. 
Then  I  beheld  that  mukna  kneel- 
ing upon  the  prostrate  tusker,  and 
prodding  the  fallen  animal's  side 
with  its  small  but  hurtful  tusks ; 
and  the  tusker's  mahout,  also  clear 
of  the  melee,  was  adjuring  heaven  to 
destroy  the  mukna,  and  its  much- 
vituperated    female    relations    of 
many  generations,   and  appealing 
;   to  me   to   shoot  it :    and  in  the 
excitement   of    the    moment,    and 
1   spurred  on  by  that  mahout's  shout 
!   of  "J/aro,  sahib!  marof"  I  went 
I  very  near  to  killing  10,000  rupees' 
!   worth  of  elephant.     But,  with  my 
\   finger  on  the  trigger  of  the  rifle, 
(   aimed  at  that  mukna's  most  vul- 
nerable point,  I  refrained  ;  and  the 
'   mahouts  and  attendants  of  many 
elephants  came  to  the  rescue  with 
spear   and  goad,   and  the  mukna 
was  driven  from  the  much  assault- 
ed  tusker,    and    so    that    matter 
I  ended.       The    tusker   was    much 
knocked  about,  and  had  to  be  laid 
I   up  for  some  time  :  the  mukna  broke 
!   one  of  his  tusks  in  the  action,  and 
the  half  of  it  that  was  broken  off 
I   remains  with  me  to  this  day  as  one 
of  very  few  trophies  of  my  Indian 
!   shikar. 

If  my  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  elephant  be  heterodox,  I  have, 
I  think,  shown  that  I  have  some 
reason  for  the  want  of  faith  that 
is  in  me  in  respect  of  that  animal's 
excellence.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  antipathetical  sentiments  up- 
on my  part,  I  could  not  avoid  see- 


ing a  good  deal  of  them,  and  tak- 
ing infinite  trouble  to  enlist  them 
in  sufficient  number  for  my  annual 
Terai  trip.  The  tiger  season  of  that 
country  may  be  said  to  commence 
in  the  end  of  April,  when  the  land 
is  sufficiently  parched,  and  the  sun 
sufficiently  scorching  to  drive  the 
tigers  from  the  forest  into  the 
swamps,  and  to  end  with  the  out- 
break of  the  rains  in  June,  when 
any  grassy  hollow  in  the  jungle 
serves  for  the  tiger's  midday  refuge, 
and  when,  also,  the  Terai  malaria 
becomes  absolutely  deadly  to  un- 
acclimatised  man,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  native.  For  this  season — 
i.e.,  for  April — it  was  necessary  to 
begin  recruiting  elephants  some  six 
months  beforehand,  and,  when  I 
did  not  secure  the  commissariat 
elephants,  this  recruiting  often  in- 
volved much  correspondence  with 
rajahs  and  nawaubs,  lavish  diplo- 
macy, and  heart-rending  disap- 
pointments. 

For  the  average  rajah  or  nawaub, 
whatever  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship may  be,  is  apt  to  measure  the 
substantial  tokens  of  his  goodwill 
by  the  power  of  the  recipient  to 
benefit  or  injure  him.  As  to 
elephant-lending,  he  is  guided  by  a 
tariff  which  may  be  outlined  thus  : 
To  a  borrower  of  the  first  grade, 
his  whole  stud ;  to  him  of  the 
second  grade,  one  elephant  of  half- 
a-dozen — possibly  a  lame  one;  to 
him  of  the  third  grade,  nothing 
but  a  polite  refusal,  conveying 
some  fiction  about  other  and 
previous  engagements.  The  scale 
is  more  finely  graduated  than  I 
have  shown,  but  this  will  serve 
my  purpose.  For  two  seasons  I 
occupied  the  premier  •  position ; 
then  I  was  revenue  secretary  to 
the  Chief  and  Financial  Com- 
missioners, and  had  much  to  do 
with  matters  of  vast  importance 
to  the  native  magnates  of  the  pro- 
vince. Thereafter,  as  the  head  of 
a  revenue  department  that  con- 
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cerried  those  people  little  if  at  all, 
I  fell  straightway  into  the  second 
grade,  as  far  as  most  of  the  ele- 
phant owners  were  concerned. 
Mostly,  however,  I  was  indepen- 
dent of  these  fickle  natives,  in  that 
I  obtained  all  the  elephants  I 
wanted  from  the  commissariat,  and 
very  good  animals  these  were  on 
the  whole,  well  fed  and  carefully 
tended  by  respectable  mahouts, 
who  were  satisfied  with  normal 
rations  for  their  charges,  while  the 
attendants  of  elephants  lent  by 
natives  would  frequently  demand, 
as  a  minimum  allowance  for  one 
elephant,  enough  atta  and  ghee  for 
a  couple.  One  season  the  com- 
missariat department  did  me  the 
honour  of  lending  me  the  Vice- 
roy's state  elephant  —  a  giant 
amongst  gargantuan  creatures  :  a 
tusker  with  but  one  tusk  on 
ordinary  occasions,  that  one  being 
supplemented  by  an  artificial  tusk 
of  wood  when  its  wearer  was 
fully  caparisoned  for  its  vice- 
regal rider.  I  rode  that  giant 
once — only  once.  I  found  that 
quite  enough.  Any  pride  that  I 
may  have  felt  in  my  exalted  posi- 
tion was  shaken  out  of  me  in  five 
minutes,  and  left  with  me  the 
abiding  thought  that  however  un- 
easily crown-wearing  heads  may 
lie,  the  wearer  of  a  vice-regal 
diadem  must  sit  upon  that  one- 
tusked  elephant  with  a  degree  of 
uneasiness  that  can  be  nothing  less 
than  torture. 

There  were  many  other  prepara- 
tions to  be  made,  and  made  be- 
times before  taking  the  field.  In 
fact,  such  details  as  to  commissariat 
and  so  forth  had  to  be  arranged, 
that  it  might  have  been  supposed 
our  object  was  to  wage  war  against 
the  people,  not  merely  the  tigers  of 
Nepaul.  Organisation  had  to  be 
thorough,  lest  we  should  starve 
in  the  wilderness  or  fail  in  our 
mission  by  reason  of  some  requisite 
overlooked.  For  in  the  Terai 


human  habitations  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  supplies,  save  occa- 
sional  milk,  a   possible    but    rare 
batch    of    fowls,    or    pot   of   wild  ] 
honey,  not  to    be    counted    upon.  |; 
Of  the  few  people  met  in  those 
wilds  the  majority  are  herds  from  , 
Oudh,  who  bring  their  cattle  up  >'• 
here   for   the   summer  pasturage; 
and  these  herds  have  nothing  to  . 
sell,   not    even   dairy  produce,   so  [i 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  I 
feeding  ourselves,  our  animals,  and  I 
our    hundred    or    two    of    camp-  <: 
followers,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
on   end.     How   different    all    this  I] 
from   the   shikar  of    my  Deoghur 
days,  that   came   any  day  of  the 
year  as   chance  directed,  and  was 
met     without      any     preliminary 
thought     even     of     twenty  -  four 
hours. 

First,  one  had  to  get  a  permit 
from  Katmandu  to  enter  Nepalese 
territory,    for   in    the    matter    of  , 
passports  Nepaul  was  theoretically  1 
as   behind    the   times   as    Russia,   \ 
But,  as  far  as  I  saw,  this  permit  p 
was  useless  for  practical  purposes,  i 
I  was  never  asked  for  mine,  even  (i 
though    I     passed     by    Nepalese 
guard-houses  and  through  Nepalese 
villages  over  and  over  again.    And 
some    Europeans    dispensed   with 
this    document    altogether    when  i 
they  entered  the  Terai. 

Then  as  the  time  for  starting 
approached,  one  had  to  lay  in 
stock  of  tinned  and  other  eat- 
ables, and  sheep  and  poultry  as 
live  stock,  and  many  liquids  for 
the  Europeans  of  the  party;  and 
it  had  to  be  seen  that  the  supply 
of  soda-water  especially  would  be 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  men  who, 
in  the  broiling  heat  of  the  Terai 
day,  would  be  continually  thirsty 
for  about  twelve  hours,  and  rarely 
able  to  slake  that  thirst  with  fairly 
drinkable  water.  For  the  Terai 
fails  in  the  matter  of  potable 
water,  and  even  the  tea  that  is 
made  with  such  water  as  one  gets 
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there  is  f  requently  more  vigorously 
flavoured  with  decomposed  vege- 
table matter  than  with  Pekoe  or 
Souchong. 

Ammunition  had  to  be  thought 
of,  and  a  stock  of  gunpowder,  shot, 
and  bullets  laid  in,  adequate  to 
meet  any  possible  demands.  And 
anars  (rude  clay  bombs  filled  with 
coarse  bazaar  powder)  had  to  be 
provided  in  view  to  shelling  tigers 
out  of  impenetrable  cover  or 
fussund — not  that  these  explosive 
instruments  were  often,  if  ever,  of 
any  particular  use.  Peters  has 
tried  to  remind  me  of  one  tiger 
that  was  thus  driven  out  of  its 
stronghold,  but  I  cannot  recall 
that  or  any  similar  incident.  I 
can  only  remember  these  anars 
being  lighted  and  cast  into  a 
swamp,  where  they  mostly  fell  into 
the  water,  to  be  at  once  extin- 
guished, or,  where  most  successful, 
spluttered  and  expired  with  a 
feeble  pop  that  would  not  have 
greatly  alarmed  a  sheep.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  frequent  fail- 
ure, anars  continued  always  to  be 
essential  items  of  our  parapher- 
nalia, and  were  carted  hundreds 
of  miles  before  they  were  broken 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  cart  on  land, 
or  soaked  and  spoiled  by  the  over- 
turning of  a  cart  in  water,  or  feebly 
exploded  in  a  tiger's  lair  as  afore- 
said. 

Then  a  contractor  had  to  be 
found  who  was  competent  to  cater 
for  the  elephants  and  camp-fol- 
lowers, by  keeping  communication 
always  open  with  the  base,  from 
which  he  drew  a  never-failing 
supply  of  grain  and  atta  and  ghee, 
and  tobacco  and  ghoor,  &c.  These 
supplies  had  to  be  packed  out  to 
our  camp,  wherever  it  might  be, 
on  ponies,  or  where  the  commis- 
sariat officers  were  with  us,  on 
camels :  and  no  little  judgment 
and  foresight  were  required  on  all 
hands  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  each 
caravan  at  that  point  where  our 


constantly  flitting  camp  might 
chance  to  be. 

Indeed,  when  in  that  trackless 
land  one  mafle  a  march  of  any 
distance,  judgment  and  fore- 
thought, as  well  as  good  beasts 
of  carriage,  were  necessary  to 
ensure  the  arrival  before  nightfall 
of  the  tents  and  other  requisites 
of  the  new  encampment.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  an  enjoyable 
novelty  when  these  things  do  not 
present  themselves  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  I  know  this  from  bitter 
experience,  for  one  evening  when, 
after  a  long  day's  hunt,  Benson 
and  Martin  of  the  21st  Hussars 
and  I  reached  the  spot  selected 
for  our  camp,  behold !  not  a  sign 
of  canvas  was  there ;  not  a  kit- 
mulghar  to  hand  the  refreshing 
peg  or  brimming  pewter ;  not  a 
cook  or  any  substitute  therefor  to 
prepare  the  reinvigorating  dinner  ; 
not  a  sign  or  vestige  of  any  sort  of 
the  encampment  we  had  expected 
to  find  awaiting  us.  Then  while 
the  light  lingered  in  the  western 
sky, 

"And  Hope  the  charmer  lingered  still 
behind," 

we  fired  guns  as  signals  of  dis- 
tress, and  listened  all  in  vain  for 
answering  shots  or  shouts  from 
our  belated  servants.  Then  we 
sadly  realised  that  for  that  night 
the  canopy  of  heaven  must  be 
our  sheltering  roof,  and  the  game 
we  had  shot  that  day,  with  any 
cold  tea  or  other  fluid  left  in 
our  howdah  -  bottles,  our  dinner 
— and  possibly  our  breakfast  of 
the  ensuing  morn.  But,  happily, 
Khooda  Buksh,  the  helpful  and 
imperturbable,  was  then  my  shi- 
kari (as  he  was  also  my  valet, 
factotum,  and  friend),  and  with 
me  in  this  emergency.  He  it 
was  who  procured  for  us  a  din- 
ner of  some  sort — a  hotch-potch 
of  venison  and  jungle-fowl  that 
we  had  bagged  during  our  march, 
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and  rice  and  ghee  and  condi- 
ments that  he  had  bagged  from 
the  mahouts.  Good  all  round  as 
he  was,  Khooda  ifuksh  did  not 
excel  as  a  cook.  He  was  not  the 
artist  to  kill  himself,  after  the 
manner  of  Vatel,  because  the  fish 
had  not  arrived.  He  would  not 
have  been  very  much  put  out  if 
nothing  edible  had  appeared  for 
us  or  himself;  but  edibles  of  a 
sort  being  procured,  he  did  his 
best  to  convert  them  into  a  stew, 
and  appetite  doing  the  rest,  we 
fared  sumptuously. 

Then  sitting  on  elephant-pads 
we  smoked  our  pipes,  and  were 
filled  with  contentment,  as  well  as 
victuals,  until  it  came  on  to  rain ; 
and  that  rain  was  not  the  mani- 
festation of  a  passing  shower,  but 
a  steady  downpour  that  might  be 
expected  to  continue  through  the 
night :  wherefor  we  took  more 
pads,  and  piling  one  against  the 
other,  made  a  sort  of  lean-to  roof, 
which  kept  out  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  descending  flood, 
and  enabled  us  to  get  wet  through 
by  imperceptible  degrees.  So  we 
weathered  the  night,  and  when 
the  early  morning  came,  were 
ready  for  more  of  Khooda  Buksh's 
stew  —  and  then  the  camp  came 
up. 

Not  that,  in  one  of  these  ex- 
peditions, anxiety  and  responsi- 
bility ceased  with  the  completion 
of  the  commissariat  arrangements. 
The  work  of  that  department 
being  seen  to,  there  remained 
the  day-to-day  duties  of  the 
general  in  command,  the  quarter- 
master-general, and  the  shikar 
staff  generally.  Information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
(known  as  khubber)  had  to  be 
procured  from  day  to  day,  and 
marches  and  countermarches  made 
accordingly ;  details  of  a  little- 
explored  country  had  to  be  studied, 
in  view  to  discovering  practicable 
routes  for  carts,  &c.,  fussund  to 


be  avoided,  and  other  matters. 
And  when  the  foe  was  at  hand, 
strategy  had  to  be  exercised  in  the 
attack  and  in  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat. Then,  too,  constant  care 
had  to  be  given  to  the  howdah 
elephants,  to  prevent  their  being 
incapacitated  by  sore  backs  from 
carrying  howdahs.  Lastly,  discip- 
line had  to  be  rigidly  observed, 
and  the  orders  of  the  man  in  com- 
mand faithfully  and  promptly 
carried  out. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
control  the  affairs  of  more  than 
dozen  of  these  expeditions  without 
any  difficulty  arising  out  of  defec- 
tive discipline,  and  men  who  were 
then  commanding  or  have  since 
commanded  regiments  have  been 
amongst  the  most  obedient  to 
orders.  Hume  (now  General  Sir 
Robert  Hume)  of  the  55th  and 
Fane  of  Fane's  Horse  were  prom- 
inent in  this  respect ;  as  were 
Peters,  who  was  promoted  from 
the  13th  Hussars  to  command  the 
4th,  and  is  now  a  retired  general, 
and  Combe,  then  a  captain  of  the 
21st  Hussars,  and  now  comman- 
ding officer  of  the  10th  Hussars. 
In  naming  them  I  would  place  on 
record  my  lasting  remembrance  of 
the  loyalty  and  *good  -  fellowship 
for  which  I  remain  a  debtor  to 
them,  and  others  of  my  com- 
panions that  are  mentioned  in 
these  reminiscences. 

Would  that  I  could  include  Sir 
Henry  Tombs,  V.C.,  among  those 
who  hunted  the  Terai  with  me. 
He  was  to  have  been  of  my  party 
one  year  when  he  was  general  of 
the  Lucknow  Division,  and  I  rode 
in  from  camp  one  day  in  March 
to  talk  over  our  final  arrange- 
ments with  him.  He  was  then 
full  of  life  and  the  idea  of  tiger- 
shooting  in  a  month  or  so,  and 
casually  he  spoke  of  going  to  see 
a  dentist  at  Meerut  about  a  tooth 
that  was  giving  him  some  trouble. 
A  fortnight  later  I  heard  that  it 
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was  cancer,  not  toothache,  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  when 
(had  all  gone  as  we  hoped)  he 
should  have  been  joining  me  in 
the  Nepaul  country,  he  was  speed- 
ing home  to  undergo  cruel  opera- 
tions and  die  in  the  flower  of  his 
manhood,  when  the  British  world 
had  come  to  know  him  as  a 
brilliant  soldier,  and  a  splendid 
career  lay  immediately  before 
him. 

That  Nepaul  Terai  came  upon 
one  as  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
monotonous  succession  of  mango- 
groves,  unhedged  and  unfenced 
fields,  and  stereotyped  villages, 
that  are  the  prevalent  character- 
istics of  the  drearily  level  districts 
of  Oudh.  In  the  Terai  wide 
stretches  of  forest  were  relieved 
by  undulating  glades  studded  with 
trees  of  noble  outline  and  foliage, 
and  emerald  plains  where  in  this 
season  the  cattle  grazed.  There 
was  at  every  turn  some  fresh  and 
unaccustomed  beauty  to  admire  in 
this  sylvan  world :  a  group  of 
forest-trees  that  overarched  the 
track  and  stayed  the  rays  of  a 
fiery  sun  ;  a  park-like  bit,  the  very 
home  of  Oberon's  court,  seen 
through  an  arch  of  greenery  where, 
possibly,  the  feathery  cane  trailed 
overhead ;  a  mountain  stream 
meandering  between  its  tree- 
fringed  banks,  deep  shaded  by 
the  branches  that  kissed  the  flow- 
ing water  and  poisoned  as  they 
kissed, — all  these,  and  many  an- 
other physical  charm,  were  there 
abundant ;  and  many  an  unfamiliar 
creature  of  the  wilds  was  to  be 
seen  as  one  jogged  along — spotted 
deer  in  the  glades,  now  and  again 
a  sarnbhur  or  ghond  breaking  from 
cover,  or  the  more  frequent  pig  or 
hog-deer,  or  a  porcupine,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  animals  for  which 
we  more  particularly  looked,  the 
tiger,  panther,  and  bear.  And  birds 
•were  there  that  were  peculiar  to 
the  Terai — the  white  bird  of  para- 


dise ;  the  night-jar,  rising  from  and 
settling  upon  the  ground  always ; 
the  bronze-winged  pigeon,  darting 
in  and  out  amidst  the  trees  like  a 
fly  ing  gem;  the  golden  oriel,  piping 
its  chaste  and  Wagnerian  recitative 
up  in  the  tree -top  ;  and  another 
member  of  the  feathered  choir 
(whose  name  I  wot  not  of)  that 
whistled  very  correctly  one  -  half 
of  a  music-hall  refrain,  and  always 
forgot  the  remainder ;  and  there 
were  the  more  generally  known 
pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  black  part- 
ridge, and  floriken,  that  were  per- 
haps more  admired  when  they 
came  up  to  table  in  a  stewpan 
than  in  their  natural  condition. 

Among  the  living  things  of  the 
Terai  forest  were  some  that  we 
could  very  well  have  dispensed 
with — the  bees  to  wit.  Ordinarily 
these  were  harmless  enough,  or,  at 
the  worst,  only  became  aggressive 
when  their  hives  were  disturbed ; 
but  then,  as  many  hives  were  at- 
tached to  low  branches  of  the 
denser  cover  or  to  the  trailing 
cane,  it  was  no  extraordinary 
occurrence  for  the  elephants,  in 
beating  a  jungle,  to  very  much 
disturb  several  families  of  these 
insects,  and  then  it  was  often 
enough  a  case  of  sauve  qui  pent. 
But  for  a  time  during  one,  if  not 
two,  of  my  Terai  expeditions,  the 
bees  did  not  wait  for  any  provoca- 
tion whatever  :  they  swarmed 
down  from  their  hives  in  the 
upper  branches  of  trees,  and  at- 
tacked us  simply  because  we  were 
in  sight;  and  some  trees  carried 
hives  (black  and  crawling  on  the 
surface,  and  each  3  or  4  feet  in 
depth)  enough  to  set  up  an  ex- 
tensive apiary,  say  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  One  day  they  fairly 
beat  us  out  of  the  field.  Jacky 
Hills,  Combe,  Benson,  and  I  were 
carried  off  in  different  directions, 
and  by  a  singular  consensus  of 
opinion  we  came  together  again, 
not  at  the  cover-side,  but  in  our 
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camp.  That  day  the  bees  would 
not  leave  us  alone ;  wherever  we 
went  one  lot  of  attackers  followed, 
or  a  new  lot  relieved  them. 

And  again  that  season  the  bees 
furiously  assailed  us,  and  Combe 
unwisely  jumped  down  from  his 
elephant  and  took  flight  across  a 
bit  of  open  some  300  or  400  yards 
in  width.  His  sun-hat  fell  off  as 
he  ran,  and  he  arrived  in  the 
shelter  of  a  clump  of  trees  a  piti- 
able object — his  face  like  a  cushion 
full  of  black  pins,  studded  with 
stings,  and  he  thoroughly  beat  by 
his  run,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
hundreds  of  pigmy  spear-thrusts. 
It  did  not  greatly  console  him  to 
think  that  every  bee  that  had  left 
its  sting  in  him  had  lost  its  life  in 
doing  so ;  comfort  only  came  with 
brandy  freely  applied  to  his 
wounds,  and  even  when  the  pain 
was  reduced  he  suffered  something 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Because  of  these  bees  one  takes 
a  blanket  as  a  part  of  one's  how- 
dah  equipment.  This  is  folded  up 
and  used  as  a  cushion  when  not 
otherwise  employed.  When  the 
bees  attack  one,  it  is  put  over  and 
about  one  to  keep  the  wretches  off. 
A  few  get  in  at  uncovered  points, 
and  them  it  behoves  one  to  slay 
cautiously  before  they  have  de- 
livered their  sting,  or  leave  alone. 
I  do  not  remember  having  received 
more  than  seven  stings  in  any  one 
attack. 

Wonderful  is  the  pertinacity 
with  which  angry  bees  will  pursue 
their  object.  Patiently  one  waits 
under  the  friendly  blanket  while 
overhead  there  is  the  buzzing  as 
of  a  swarming  hive ;  gladly  does 
one  hear  this  rattling  of  many 
wings  die  away  in  the  distance, 
and  cautiously  does  one  emerge 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  bees  have  departed.  Then,  if 
a  chance  and  isolated  bee  present 
itself  within  reach  of  any  aveng- 
ing weapon  one  may  possess — a 


bough,  or  a  hair-brush  or  what  not 
— it  is  in  the  greatest  degree  de- 
sirable that  one  strike  with  un- 
erring and  effectual  aim ;  for  if 
that  chance  bee  be  hit  and  not 
incapacitated  for  further  action, 
it  will  to  a  certainty  fly  off  and 
gather  its  fellows,  and  return  with 
an  angry  host  to  avenge  the  insult 
of  that  unavailing  blow.  I  know 
this  from  personal  experience. 

The  bee  is  but  one  of  several 
plagues  that  have  to  be  set  off 
per  contra  in  the  ledger  of  Terai 
joys.  The  fly  is  another  —  that 
common  nuisance  which  infests 
the  Terai  country  as  an  entomo- 
logical anomaly — i.e.,  a  house-fly, 
where  houses  there  are  none. 
Wherever  in  those  regions  the 
camp  of  man  is  pitched,  there  do 
these  dipterous  insects  —  these 
minimised  harpies  —  swarm.  At 
night  they  are  only  moderately 
active,  but  when  the  day  has 
warmed  a  little,  they  fill  the  air 
with  their  discordant  buzzing,  and 
every  tea-cup,  milk-jug,  or  other 
possible  receptacle  with  their 
bodies.  The  only  way  of  eating 
a  breakfast  in  their  company  is 
to  take  that  meal  in  an  enclosure 
of  mosquito-netting,  and  even  then 
hundreds  of  them  contrive  to  effect 
an  entrance,  and,  being  inside, 
dispute  each  mouthful  between 
the  plate  or  cup  and  lip.  Then 
there  are  sand-flies,  whose  dimen- 
sions are  such  as  preclude  ex- 
clusion by  any  material  that  will 
admit  the  air,  and  whose  stings 
are  as  aggravating  as  those  of 
mosquitoes.  And,  finally,  there 
is  an  insect  that,  as  an  amateur 
entomologist,  I  call  the  eye-fly — 
an  insect  that  attacks  one  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  particu- 
larly when  one  is  open-eyed  for 
tiger,  with  the  set  purpose  of 
getting  into  one's  eye.  That 
villanous  insect  does  not  sting : 
it  is  satisfied  with  committing 
suicide,  when  the  consequence  is 
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inflammation  to  the  eye  that 
crushes  out  its  useless  life ;  and 
it  persists,  in  spite  of  frequent 
repulse,  in  finding  a  grave  there. 
It  is  a  nuisance  when  it  dodges 
about  within  a  foot  of  one's  face, 
aiming  now  at  one  eye,  now  at  the 
other.  It  is  painfully  so  when  it 
perishes  triumphant. 

The  heat,  too,  is  something  to 
be  faced  and  reckoned  with  ;  for 
the  best  season  for  Terai  shooting 
is  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
hot  weather,  and  as  the  tigers 
only  descend  to  the  swamps  about 
mid-day,  the  hours  for  shooting 
are  those  when  the  heat  is  greatest. 
Not  that  one  would  be  any  better 
off  if  the  shooting  could  be  done 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  for  a 
tent  is  an  unendurable  oven  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  open  air, 
however  scorching,  preferable  to 
that  canvas  modification  of  the 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum.  But  the  heat  in 
the  open  air  is  something  that 
words  cannot  convey  to  the  gentle- 
men of  England  who  shoot  at 
home  at  ease,  and  have  never 
experienced  the  merry  month  of 
May  as  it  is  in  Northern  India 
and  the  Nepaul  Terai.  Seasoned 
as  I  was,  I  was  often  driven  to 
various  expedients  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  that  blazing  sun  which 
beamed  upon  me  out  of  what 
Anglo  -  Indians  have  styled  a 
beastly  blue  sky.  The  large  gig- 
umbrella  held  over  me  by  my 
attendant  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
howdah,  double-lined  as  it  was, 
had  little  or  no  effect.  A  plantain 
or  other  broad  leaf  lining  in  my 
solah  topee  mocked  me  with  de- 
lusive hope.  The  only  thing  that 
brought  relief  to  aching  eyes  and 
burning  skin  was  a  wet  towel, 
in  which  I  enveloped  head  and 
shoulders,  and  through  which  I 
breathed  a  cooler  air  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  glaring  light  and 
wavering  heat-gas  that  surrounded 


me.  But  one  cannot  shoot  tigers 
or  other  game  with  a  towel  by 
way  of  veil,  and  I  found  that  I 
could  not  do  so  while  wearing 
tinted  glasses ;  so  when  shooting 
was  to  be  done,  I  faced  the  situa- 
tion au  naturel. 

The  handling  of  a  gun  after  the 
sun  had  played  upon  it  for  an 
hour  or  two  was  sufficiently  warm 
work  when  done  in  gingerly  fash- 
ion, and  with  the  least  possible 
contact  with  the  metal  of  barrel  or 
trigger-guard  :  the  sudden  clutch- 
ing of  a  barrel  suggested  collision 
with  the  wrong  end  of  a  red-hot 
poker.  And  the  thirst !  when 
once  the  man  who  is  out  in  that 
heat  yields  to  the  temptation  of 
his  water,  or  cold  tea,  or  lime-juice 
and  water-bottle,  he  is  thereafter 
for  the  rest  of  that  day  a  lost 
creature,  the  slave  of  any  fluid 
with  which  he  can  wet  his  parch- 
ing lips  and  allay  his  insatiable 
thirst.  Then  would  he  drink  kero- 
sene, or  ink,  or  sherry  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  quart,  or  any  other  abomi- 
nation that  possessed,  in  his  view, 
the  indispensable  qualification  of 
being  liquid.  So,  too,  will  the 
natives — the  mahouts  and  others 
— descend  from  the  elephants  and 
drink  greedily  from  any  fetid  pool, 
though  death  be  in  the  cup. 

There  is  no  little  physical  suffer- 
ing to  be  borne  by  him  who  shoots 
tigers  in  the  Terai  season ;  but 
this  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
success  and  the  relief  that  comes 
with  the  eventide,  when  one  re- 
turns to  camp.  Only  a  poet  of 
the  first  order  (the  word  is  covered 
by  the  successor  of  the  late  poet- 
laureate)  is  worthy  to  sing  the 
joys  of  the  delightful  twilight,  the 
long  cool  drink  that  clears  the 
heavy  cobwebs  from  the  throat 
and  quells  the  torturing  thirst, 
and  that  plunge  into  the  depths 
of  a  tub  whose  brimming  water 
seems  to  hiss  as  one's  heated  body 
sinks  in  it.  And  if  that  poet  sing 
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rapturously  enough  of  the  sub- 
dued heat  of  the  twilight  time, 
what  shall  be  his  song  when  it 
bears  upon  the  cool  air  that  de- 
scends from  the  Himalaya  after 
nightfall,  compelling  the  shirt- 
sleeved  diners  of  the  camp  to  don 
their  coats  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  banquet?  Some  minor  song- 
ster, some  mere  poetaster,  might 
chant  a  psean  of  praise  of  the  cool 
night  that  follows,  and  tell  of  the 
hunters'  revel,  which,  in  our  case, 
was  by  no  means  of  a  rollicking 
order — nothing  more,  indeed,  than 
discussion  of  that  day's  doings, 
future  prospects,  Shakespeare  and 
the  musical  glasses,  tobacco  and 
the  occasional  peg.  One  year  (and 
I  think  one  year  only)  whist  was 
included  in  this  post  -  prandial 
carousal,  but  not  with  any  great 
measure  of  success  :  we  did  not 
play  scientific  whist.  It  was  not 
always  recognisable  as  whist  at  all, 
and  sometimes  the  question  was 
not  so  much  what  were  one's 
partner's  cards  as  when  he  would 
be  awake  to  play  them.  Poor 
dear  Buffalo  Smith  was  especially 
erratic  in  his  game,  and  especi- 
ally liable  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
act  of  revoking  or  some  other 
heterodox  performance.  He  was 
a  ripe  scholar,  distinguished  among 
scholars  as  a  Fellow  of  St  John's, 
Oxford ;  he  was  a  first-rate  settle- 
ment officer,  winning  his  way 
steadily  to  the  forefront  of  his 
service  ;  a  good  sportsman  ;  a  man 
of  generous  heart  and  open  hand, 
and  deft  in  keeping  a  long  and 
complicated  whist  score, — but  he 
had  shortcomings  in  his  play  of 
that  game,  particularly  when  he 
was  asleep. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  Smiths 
was  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
nomen  of  Buffalo,  except  that 
he  had  to  be  differentiated  from 
others  of  his  name  somehow,  and 
poverty  of  selection  may  account 


for  the  adoption  of  this  style. 
Smiths  in  India  are  generally 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  I 
have  met  or  heard  of  a  score  or 
so  curiously  prenomened  men  of 
that  clan,  from  "  Smith  of  Asia " 
down  to  "  Cucumber  Smith  "  (so 
called  because  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  never  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  cucumber  until  he 
went  to  the  sunny  East). 

As  for  those  enjoyable  evening 
meals,  whatever  of  luxury  apper- 
tained to  them  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  fluids  :  wines  and  other 
liquors  we  had  of  the  best,  and 
these,  cooled  by  swinging  in  a 
basket  packed  with  wet  grass, 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  ex- 
acting; but  of  the  solids,  Aspici- 
us,  Lucullus,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  would  have  thought 
with  mild  horror.  There  was  a 
terrible  monotony  about  the  day- 
to-day  menu  that  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid,  and  chicken  was  the 
inevitable  foundation  of  the  ban- 
quet, whatever  variety  might  be 
introduced  in  the  way  of  tinned 
provisions,  an  occasional  joint  of 
mutton,  or  the  spoil  of  our  rods 
and  guns. 

But  when  I  speak  in  this  col- 
lective sense  about  rods,  I  must 
not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
I  ever  caught  any  fish.  That  was 
done  by  better  masters  of  the 
gentle  craft  who  were  out  with 
me — by  Hume,  Gream  (then  of 
the  62d),  Jacky  Hills,  John 
Braddon  of  the  55th,  and  others. 
They  went  out  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  late  evening  to  whip  the 
stream  close  by,  when  our  camp 
was  upon  the  bank  of  one  of  the 
small  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
Himalayan  snows  :  they  brought 
back  into  camp  goodly  supplies 
of  small  masheer,  running  from 
1  Ib.  to  3  lb.,  and  a  spotted  fish 
believed  to  be  a  trout,  that  aver- 
aged about  %  lb.  in  weight :  and 
my  only  concern  with  the  busi- 
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ness  was  to  assist-  in  eating  the 
fish  they  caught.  In  the  larger 
hill-rivers,  such  as  the  Gagra, 
masheer  rivalling  in  size  those  of 
the  Indus  were  to  be  caught  by 
trolling  with  a  spoon  or  live  bait ; 
but  I  never  saw  anybody  but  my- 
self attempt  to  catch  them,  and 
as  a  fish  did  not  respond  to  my 
spooning,  in  less  than  five  minutes 
I  gave  it  up,  and  took  a  header 
into  the  deep  clear  stream,  in- 
stead of  trying  further  to  get  any- 
thing out.  Ice  -  cold  was  that 
water,  only  just  come  from  its 
source  above  the  snow -line;  and 
among  the  boulders  that  formed 
its  bed,  where  the  shallows  were, 
we  sank  our  bottles  of  many  fluids, 
to  extract  them,  thoroughly  cooled, 
when  wanted. 

Game  constituted  an  item  of  our 
carte,  but  this  also  became  mono- 
tonous after  a  time.  Floriken 
(a  member  of  the  bustard  family), 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Indian 
gourmet  when  in  season,  was  out 
of  season  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  so  was  the  black  partridge. 
Pea-fowl,  that  lordly  bird  which, 
with  its  tail  wide  spread,  adorns 
the  regal  and  aldermanic  board  on 
state  occasions,  is  no  more  to  be 
eaten  every  day  than  the  plebeian 
tripe  or  cow-heel.  Indian  veni- 
son and  the  flesh  of  the  wild  pig 
are  only  regarded  as  among  things 
edible  when  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  to  eat;  and  jungle- 
fowl,  the  only  item  of  Terai  game 
that  was  in  season,  and  also  fairly 
good  to  eat,  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  the  tame  bird,  the  ubiqui- 
tous moorghi.  But  our  die/  over- 
came any  difficulty  arising  out  of 
flavourless  or  too  flavourful  meats 
by  disguising  them  out  of  recogni- 
tion in  a  common  stew  that  was 
kept  constantly  going,  and  con- 
stantly replenished  with  further 
supply  of  bird  and  beast,  and 
tinned  vegetables,  and  sauces, 
and  jelly,  and  wine.  A  stew,  in 


fact,  that  had  the  desirable  qual- 
ity of  presenting  several  courses 
at  once,  and,  ill-natured  people 
might  add,  the  attributes  of  the 
hog-wash  tub. 

Having  said  so  much  about  our 
commissariat,  I  will  only  add  that 
our  supplies  of  bread,  fresh  vege- 
tables, milk  (except  that  of  the 
goats  which  travelled  with  us), 
eggs,  and  butter  were  .uncertain  as 
to  arrival,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  made  their  appearance. 
But  who  cared  ?  We  were  out 
for  shikar,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  such  as  they  are,  we 
could  afford  to  postpone  until  we 
had  returned  to  civilisation. 

And  before  leaving  the  general 
description  of  our  Terai  camp,  I 
think  some  few  words  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  scavengers  that 
were  always  with  us  and  ready  for 
their  work,  even  though,  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  vision, 
they  swept  the  skies  with  their 
strong  pinions  in  circling  flight. 
The  vultures  were  our  scavengers, 
and  often  only  they  (for  kites  and 
jackals  rarely,  and  carrion-crows 
only  less  rarely,  shared  this  duty 
with  them  in  the  Terai),  and  the 
way  in  which  they  descended  out 
of  space  on  the  instant  when  this 
work  was  to  hand  was  amongst 
the  most  striking  features  of  life 
thereaway. 

Well  does  the  tiger  know  the 
result  of  leaving  its  kill  where  the 
keen  and  far-reaching  eye  of  the 
vulture  can  detect  it.  Some 
people  hold  by  the  fable  that  the 
vulture  smells  out  its  prey ;  but 
the  tiger  knows  better  than  that — 
knows  that  if  its  kill  be  dragged 
beneath  overhanging  cover  it  will 
be  safe  from  the  vulture,  and  may 
be  left  accordingly  with  confidence. 
So  does  the  tiger  deal  with  the 
carcass  of  cow  or  deer  or  what 
not,  when  the  jungle  is  adapted 
to  the  object  of  concealment,  and 
then  goes  away  to  sleep  off  the 
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effects  of  its  first  meal  from  the 
kill ;  but  if  it  be  not  practicable 
to  hide  the  kill,  the  tiger  sits  hard 
by  and  watches  it,  and  the  vul- 
tures swoop  down  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  over- 
look the  tiger's  shambles,  and  sit 
there  waiting  until  the  forest 
king  shall  be  good  enough  to  move 
away.  That  spectacle  of  many 
vultures  seated  almost  motionless 
on  the  jungle  trees  is  a  hopeful 
one  to  the  shikari,  and  he  comes 
to  understand  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy when  it  signifies  that  a 
tiger  is  close  at  hand  :  so  does  his 
experienced  ear  detect  in  a  par- 
ticular note  of  the  carrion-crow 
and  chattering  of  the  monkey  the 
warning  that  a  tiger  or  leopard  is 
afoot  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. More  especially  is  that  cry 
of  the  monkey  a  tell-tale  one,  for 
the  Indian  crow  is  a  mischievous 
blackguard  and  babbler,  that  may 
be  expected  to  perjure  itself  at 
any  moment  out  of  sheer  cussed- 
ness.  Perjury  comes  cheaper,  but 
not  more  naturally,  from  this  bird 
than  from  the  Indian  professional 
witness,  who  hangs  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  courts  ready  to 
swear  to  anything — a  murder  that 
has  not  been  committed,  or  an 
alibi  that  is  utterly  false — for  a 
remuneration  of  eight  annas  or 
less.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  to  choose  between 
them. 

The  vulture  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  a  dead  tiger,  brought  into 
camp  to  be  skinned,  is  exposed  in 
the  open.  Overhead  is  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  not  a  bird  to  be  seen  in 
that  great  void  by  human  eye. 
The  tiger's  body  is  thrown  from  the 
pad  on  to  the  ground,  and  before 
the  skin  has  been  removed,  there 
above  one,  and  always  nearing  the 
earth,  are  the  vultures  circling; 
moving  upon  wings  that  do  not 
seem  to  move ;  poising  like  things 
of  air  :  now  a  dozen  of  them,  in  a 


few  minutes  a  score  or  two,  and 
then  a  hundred  strong.  Then, 
when  the  flayed  carcase  of  that 
tiger  is  left  by  those  who  skinned 
it,  the  vultures  descend :  down 
they  come  like  feathered  thunder- 
bolts with  a  loud  rush  of  wings 
from  out  of  the  sky,  and  from  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
The  very  embodiments  of  power 
while  they  whirled  aloft  and  in 
their  quick  descent  to  earth  ;  and 
now,  as  they  waddle  round  that 
carrion  beast,  misshapen  ghouls, 
whose  only  apparent  strength  is 
that  of  the  ravening  jaws  which 
tear  and  gorge  the  tiger's  flesh, 
until  within  the  hour  nought  of 
that  splendid  brute  remains  but  a 
clean-picked  skeleton. 

Indispensable  to  the  successful 
issue  of  Terai  sport  as  the  line, 
of  elephants  is  the  shikari  who 
knows  the  country — the  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  tigers' 
haunts,  their  tricks  and  their  man- 
ners, and  who,  looking  at  the  pugs 
left  by  tiger  or  panther  in  river- 
bed or  nullah,  or  even  in  the 
forest,  can  say  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  what  time  has  elapsed 
since  those  footprints  were  im- 
pressed upon  the  ground,  what  dis- 
tance the  animal  that  made  them 
might  be  expected  to  have  tra- 
velled thence,  and  where,  having 
these  matters  in  consideration,  it 
may  be  looked  for  with  reasonable 
prospect  of  finding  it.  Shrewd- 
ness of  observation  and  consider- 
able experience  are  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  branch  of 
woodcraft :  a  neophyte  will  alto- 
gether fail  to  distinguish  a  tiger's 
footprint  among  the  leaves  that 
carpet  the  forest  or  on  hardish 
ground  ;  and  as  to  the  very  ob- 
vious pug  in  river-sand,  he  will  be 
able  to  form  no  opinion  worth 
having  that  is  not  patent  to  every- 
body. When  a  tiger's  pugs  are  seen 
in  wet  sand  and  the  water  is  yet 
oozing  into  them,  that  neophyte 
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knows  that  the  tiger  has  just 
passed  that  way,  as  does  every- 
body else ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  he  cannot  say  whether 
they  were  made  an  hour  ago  or  in 
the  early  morning  or  last  night, 
t  and  can  deduce  from  them  no  use- 
ful information  whatever. 

So  is  the  experienced  and  intel- 
ligent shikari  of  the  Terai  a  man 
to  he  obtained  as  a  part  of  one's 
establishment,  and  the  two  or  three 
local  men  of  any  reputation  in  my 
time  had  to  be  engaged  at  a  rate 
of  remuneration  that  would  have 
been  ample  for  half-a-dozen  B.A.'s 
of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Another  reason  for  the  employ- 
ment of  these  experts  arose  from 
the  fact  that  no  information  about 
tigers  or  other  game  could  be  got 
!  out  of  the  few  people  one  encoun- 
tered in  that   sparsely  populated 
I  country.     In  Deoghur  every  man, 
•   of  whatever  sort  or  condition,  was 
I   glad   to  aid,   with  information  or 
I  otherwise,  him  who  sought  to  kill 
tigers.     In  the  Terai  there  was  to 
.  be  found,  outside  one's  immediate 
|    following,  no  man  of  that  disposi- 
'   tion.     It   has  often   happened    to 
I  me,  when  I  have  been  following 
j   up  a  tiger  in  the  forest,  to  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  cattle-bells,  that  told 
of  cows  or  buffaloes  grazing  in  an 
adjacent  glade,  and  I  have  pushed 
on  to  where   the   cattle    browsed 
1   and  the  cowherd  watched  or  slept, 
hopeful  of  khubber  ;  but  never  has 
the  cowherd  had   information   to 
give   or  a  particle  of  interest  to 
exhibit  in  the  matter :  always  as 
supremely   indifferent   as    he    was 
ignorant,    his    apathy    seemed    to 
say,  "  Why  ask  about  Terai  tigers 
of  me  who  am  a  lodger  only  ? "    A 
tiger  might  yesterday  have  killed 
one  of  the    cattle   in   his  charge, 
might,  within  the  hour,  have  passed 
beneath  the  tree  in  whose  shade 
he,  the  coloured  Tityrus,  lay  •   but 
what  of  that  ?     Why  because  of  a 
cow  more  or  less,  or  a  tiger  nearer 


or  farther,  should  he  allow  his 
thoughts  to  be  distracted  from  the 
practical  subjects  of  chupatties  and 
pice?  And  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  khubber  as  one 
went  from  cover  to  cover,  shikaris 
had  to  start  from  the  camp  in  the 
early  morning,  and  scour  the  coun- 
try round  about  for  pugs  and  kills. 

As  the  years  wore  on  I  became 
somewhat  independent  of  these 
Terai  shikaris, — not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience I  myself  acquired  as  for 
the  prowess  in  the  whole  field  of 
shikar  of  Khooda  Buksh,  my  skik- 
ari,  factotum,  and  friend  for  the 
last  eleven  years  of  my  Indian 
career.  I  have  known  a  good 
deal  of  many  Indian  natives,  from 
the  prince  to  the  murdofarash  (the 
pariah  who  looks  after  the  ashes 
of  the  funeral  pyre  and  prevents 
the  defunct  Hindoo  from  lingering 
on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  rivers). 
I  have  tried  many  of  them  in  one 
sense  to  find  them  wanting;  I 
have  tried  several  in  another  sense 
to  find  them  guilty  :  but  never  did 
I  meet  with  one  who,  for  good 
British  virtues,  was  comparable 
with  Khooda  Buksh. 

He  would  deserve  more  than 
mere  passing  allusion  in  any  work, 
and  especially  does  he  deserve  it 
in  a  paper  that  deals  with  sport, 
for  no  truer  sportsman  ever 
breathed  than  .he.  And  so  im- 
portant a  member  of  my  dramatis 
persona  is  he,  that  I  shall  bring 
him  upon  my  stage  with  all  the 
preliminary  ceremony  of  prologue, 
&c.,  adopted  in  such  cases  by  the 
playwright.  Slow  music  must 
necessarily  be  dispensed  with — 
would  also  that  slow  writing  may 
be  likewise  banished  ! 

The  Maharaja  of  Bulrampore  of 
that  time  was  one  of  the  five  loyal 
talookdars  of  Oudh — i.e.,  one  of 
the  few  who  had  stood  by  the 
English  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857, 
and  had  been  the  recipient  of 
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many  honours  and  acres  by  way 
of  reward  for  his  support  of  the 
British  Raj.  He  was  a  good  shot 
and  all-round  sportsman,  who,  with 
a  stud  of  about  a  hundred  ele- 
phants and  et-ceteras  in  propor- 
tion, lived  largely  for  shikar.  He 
killed  his  tigers  and  other  game 
from  his  howdah,  shooting  indif- 
ferently from  either  shoulder.  He 
kept  hunting-cheetahs  to  run  down 
the  antelope ;  and  he  went  out 
hawking  after  the  manner  of  the 
nobles  of  Northern  India,  and  few 
had  better  falcons  than  he.  These 
were  the  pursuits  he  loved  best, 
save  only  when  he  could  pursue  a 
titled  Briton. 

Bulrampore's  partiality  for  "lord 
sahibs  "  procured  for  me  the  bene- 
fit of  his  society  on  that  occasion 
when  Sir  William  ffolkes  made 
one  of  my  party.  The  Norfolk 
baronet  was  the  attraction,  not  I ; 
but  I  came  in  for  some  measure 
of  reflected  glory — so  much,  in- 
deed, that  his  Highness  volun- 
teered to  lend  me  a  complete  stud 
of  elephants  for  my  next  season's 
campaign. 

That  is  exactly  what  Bulrarn- 
pore  did  to  poor  Thackwell  of  the 
5th  Lancers,  when  he  (Thackwell) 
was  one  of  a  party  that  had  a 
"  lord  sahib  "  in  it,  and  Thackwell 
listened  and  believed,  and  in  the 
following  season  took  a  month's 
leave  in  view  to  using  the  thirty 
or  forty  promised  elephants  for 
tiger-shooting.  Chaffey,  a  brother- 
officer,  who  has  since  commanded 
the  5th,  accompanied  him  on  this 
expedition,  and  Khooda  Buksh 
went  as  his  shikari. 

When  it  came  to  the  point,  Bul- 
rampore  lent  them  one  elephant  ! 
and  I  shall  describe  later  how  he 
lent  one  to  me,  and  what  came  of 
the  riding  thereof.  With  that  one 
elephant  Thackwell  and  Chaffey 
made  no  headway  as  far  as  tigers 
were  concerned,  and  only  when 
their  leave  was  about  to  expire — 


when  their  last  shooting-day  had 
come — did  a  chance  of  tiger-shoot- 
ing present  itself  :  a  tigress  and 
cubs  were  marked  down  in  a 
ravine,  and  after  these  Thackwell 
and  Chaffey  went  on  foot.  In 
that  ravine  Thackwell  saw  the 
tigress,  and,  firing  from  the  bank 
above,  wounded  it  :  the  tigress 
charged  up  the  slope,  and  when  it 
reached  the  top  Thackwell  pulled 
the  trigger  of  his  left  barrel,  the 
cartridge  misfired,  and  the  tigress, 
unchecked  in  its  attack,  sprang 
upon  Thackwell,  knocked  him 
down,  and  began  to  maul  him. 
Then  Khooda  Buksh  showed  the 
rare  courage  that  was  in  him  :  the 
ordinary  native  shikari  in  such  a 
critical  situation  as  this  might 
have  been  expected  to  take  to  his 
heels  incontinently,  or  to  climb  the 
nearest  tree  whose  branches  were 
beyond  a  tiger's  reach,  and  from 
that  refuge  shout  for  aid.  Khooda 
Buksh  did  not  give  thought  to  his 
own  safety,  but  to  his  master's 
only  :  he  attacked  the  tigress  with 
a  stick  and  beat  it  off,  and  the 
tigress,  cowed  by  his  dauntless 
bearing,  retreated  into  the  ravine, 
slunk  past  the  spot  where  ChafFey 
was  stationed,  and  was  killed  by 
Chaffey  there  and  then.  The  cubs 
were  caught  and  presented  to  the 
London  Zoo  by  Chaffey. 

Thackwell  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  arms,  but,  there  were  good 
grounds  to  hope,  not  mortally  hurt. 
He  was  carried  in  a  dhoolie  to  the 
nearest  district  station  (Bahraich), 
where  three  doctors  attended  him. 
Two  of  these  three  advised  that 
one  of  his  arms  should  be  ampu- 
tated, the  third  held  that  amputa- 
tion was  unnecessary,  and  poor 
Thackwell  naturally  adopted  the 
view  of  the  minority.  The  tempta- 
tion that  way  was  too  great  :  he 
was  young,  a  captain  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  passionately  fond  of  his 
profession,  and  of  shooting  and  all 
manly  exercises,  and  to  his  view 
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the  loss  of  an  arm  meant  the  loss 
of  many  objects  of  living,  so  did 
he  elect  to  retain  his  limbs  intact, 
'    and    take   the  chance   that   went 
with  that  decision.     And  at  first 
it  seemed   as   if    he    had   chosen 
;    wisely.     Day  by  day  he  appeared 
to  be  nearing  complete  recovery  : 
he  had  so  far  improved  that  he 
i  was  able  to  sit  up  and  chat  with 
the  friends  who  surrounded  him 
!  while   he   smoked  his   pipe ;   and 
then,    coming   as   a   surprise   and 
shock  to  those  who  watched  him, 
an  artery  burst  beneath  the  heal- 
ing surface  of   his  wounded  arm, 
and  the  brave  spirit  that  had  done 
t    no  man  wrong,  nor  ever  thought 
or  wrought  evil,  passed  away. 

Thackwell  it  was  who  told  of 
Khooda    Buksh's    heroic    deliver- 
ance  of   him   from   that   tigress's 
jaws,  not  the  brave  soul  that  did 
the  deed.     Khooda  Buksh  was  my 
i  servant  and  companion  for  many 
I  years.     He  and  I  used  to  discuss 
|  many   things   relating   to   shikar, 
and  some  few  other  matters  that 
were  not  beyond  his  somewhat  re- 
!  stricted  intellectual  horizon;  but 
'  he  never  alluded  to  this — not  even 
1 1  when    he    spoke    of    Thackwell's 
sayings  and  doings,   those  sacred 
memories  of   the   master   he   had 
I  loved  and  served  so  well.      Very 
faithful    was     he    to     that     lost 
master ;  for  a  year  or  two  after 
he  entered  my  service  he  invari- 
ably spoke  to  me  of  Thackwell  as 
his  sahib.     I  was  then  to  him  an 
outsider,   who  by  an  accident  of 
the  hour  chanced  to  be  his   em- 
ployer, but  I  was  not  the  master 
of  his  affections.     /  was  not  his 
sahib  then,  but  I  was  to  become 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

Before  I  describe  the  virtues  of 
Khooda  Buksh,  I  may  mention  the 
one  failing  that  I  saw  in  him — 
viz.,  his  imperturbability,  or,  as  I 
have  thought  it  in  evil  moments, 
stolid  indifference.  He  was  a 
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thorough  optimist,  to  whom  what- 
ever was  was  right,  however  un- 
satisfactory it  may  have  been  to 
other  people.  If  the  cart  that 
carried  my  stores  overturned  in 
a  river  and  destroyed  the  tea  and 
sugar,  or  a  camel  came  down  with 
my  camp  equipage  and  smashed 
everything  friable  therein,  he  ob- 
served the  disaster  with  philoso- 
phic unconcern,  and  mishaps  that 
affected  himself  he  regarded  with 
similar  equanimity.  In  short,  he 
carried  to  an  exasperating  extent 
the  generally  wholesome  maxim, 
in  arduis  equam  servare  mentem. 

But  he  possessed  a  legion  of 
good  qualities  to  set  against  that 
one  of  doubtful  merit.  He  was 
thoroughly  truthful ;  and  truthful- 
ness is  not  an  omnipresent  virtue 
in  Indo- Aryans.  Indeed,  to  some 
observers  it  has  appeared  so  rare, 
that  these  students  of  the  native 
character  have  said  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner  that  all  Indo- 
Aryans  are  liars.  He  was  thor- 
oughly honest  also,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  every 
member  of  his  race.  I  would 
have  trusted  him  with  untold  gold 
had  the  Indian  currency  permit- 
ted ;  I  did  trust  him  with  untold 
silver  —  i.e.,  with  all  the  money 
that  was  expended  from  month  to 
month  in  my  establishment,  and 
which,  because  of  his  inability  to 
write  or  keep  accounts,  remained 
very  much  untold. 

That  he  possessed  courage  as 
well  as  coolness  of  a  high  order 
his  rescue  of  Thackwell  proved. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  giving 
such  another  example  when  with 
me.  He  did  not,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
save  me  from  a  tiger's  clutches, 
but  I  have  seen  him  undertake 
risky  tasks  that  many  a  man 
might  have  shirked ;  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  when  he  and  I 
were  after  tiger  on  foot,  he  sat  by 
my  side  holding  a  spare  gun  while 
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I  stood  at  the  cover's  edge  waiting 
for  a  tiger  to  be  beaten  out  to  me. 
And  he  was  true  as  staunch,  as 
faithful  as  he  was  brave.  He  did 
not,  as  I  have  shown,  take  a  new 
master  to  his  heart  at  once ;  but 
having  so  taken  him,  he  would 
have  given  life  itself  in  his  service. 
As  a  sportsman,  he  was  untir- 
ing himself,  although  he  sometimes 
went  very  near  to  tiring  me.  In 
camp,  it  was  his  task  to  see  that 
the  tents,  &c.,  which  went  on  ahead 
to  the  next  camping-ground,  left 
betimes — at  2  A.M.  in  the  Oudh 
districts  —  and  it  was  no  light 
work  to  rouse  sleepy  camp  -  fol- 
lowers for  the  striking,  packing, 
and  loading  of  tents,  &c.  In  the 
early  morning  he  roused  and  vale- 
ted and  chota-hazried  me,  and  sent 
me  off  on  the  march,  then  packed 
my  sleeping  tent,  &c.,  and  followed. 
Riding  the  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
of  my  march  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
I  had  time  to  do  some  work  and 
eat  my  breakfast  before  Khooda 
Buksh  came  up.  And  he  always 
"  came  up  smiling,"  and  willing, 
nay,  anxious,  to  start  off  at  once 
to  a  snipe-jheel,  if  there  were  one 
within  reach;  and  his  view  as  to 
what  was  reachable  was  always 
something  more  liberal  than  mine, 
as  were  his  sentiments  about  try- 
ing yet  another  likely  bit  of  ground 
("  Only  half  koss  distant,  sahib  ") 
when  the  sun  was  westering  to  its 
fall,  and  my  lips  were  thirsting  for 
the  kiss  of  a  brimming  tankard. 
His  heart  was  in  all  sport  of  jheel 
and  jungle ;  and  although  he  could 
shoot  fairly  well  himself,  he  most 
enjoyed  his  sport  vicariously.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  all  the  shikaris 
I  have  been  out  with  who  spoke 
his  mind  about  my  misses ;  accord- 
ing to  the  others  I  had  never 
missed.  If  I  had  fired  an  18-lb. 
shot  at  a  titmouse,  they  would  have 
pronounced  it  badly  hit,  albeit 
that  bird  continued  perched  upon 
a  bough  and  twittered  flat  denial 


that  it  was  touched.  But  K.  B. 
(as  he  was  familiarly  styled)  was 
an  honest,  perhaps  even  a  severe, 
critic  in  this  respect.  He  woulc 
not  admit  that  a  snipe  was  hi1 
unless  it  towered  or  fell  forthwith 
and  now  and  again  a  snipe  woulc 
sell  him  by  flying  a  couple  of  hui 
dred  yards,  apparently  unwounded 
and  then  falling  headlong  to  the 
ground. 

Unique  among  natives  in  rnanj 
ways,  K.  B.  was  most  so  in  the 
matter  of  humour.  He  was  the 
only  native  of  my  acquaintance 
who  enjoyed  a  joke,  and  coulc 
perpetrate  a  hearty  British  guffaw 
The  educated  Bengalis  (not  the 
Baboos  particularly)  have  amusec 
me  greatly  by  tales  of  kazis  am 
rajahs  and  courtiers,  in  which  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  char 
acters  were  held  up  to  scathing 
ridicule;  but  it  was  the  grim 
satire  that  tickled  me,  not  the  fun 
or  mirth.  Those  raconteurs  were 
more  sardonic  than  Swift,  and  ha< 
none  of  the  great  Dean's  lightei 
touch. 

There  was  just  a  dash  of  mis 
chief  in  K.  B.'s  joyousness,  an< 
when  no  other  joke  was  forward 
he  was  not  superior  to  a  practica 
one.  I  will  give  a  brace  o 
examples. 

Once  upon  a  time  K.  B.  and 
went  by  rail  to  one  of  the  Oudl 
stations,  and  when  on  our  arriva 
he  was  passing  along  the  statioi 
platform  a  superior  native  Beinj 
in  a  first-class  compartment  beck 
oned  to  him.  K.  B.  approache< 
that  superior  person,  and  wa 
asked  who  was  his  sahib  (meanin; 
me).  K.  B.  could  not  resist  th 
temptation  to  administer  a  snu' 
to,  and  take  a  rise  out  of,  the  in 
quisitive  bahadhoor.  He  affectei 
an  air  of  mystery,  and  whispere<: 
that  his  sahib  was  the  Viceroy  an< 
Governor-General. 

But  his  better  practical  joke 
joke  that  was  practical  in  a  doubh 
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sense — was  perpetrated  on  another 
occasion  of  our  railway  travelling. 
He  and  I  were  starting  for  camp 
from  the  Lucknow  station,  and  he 
was  confronted  with  the  difficulty 
of  finding  room  for  himself  and  a 
quantity  of  stores  and  luggage  in 
a  crowded  third  -  class  compart- 
ment. It  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  get  himself  and  our  be- 
longings into  that  compartment 
while  all  the  passengers  already 
seated  there  remained.  But  how 
were  these  superfluous  travellers 
to  be  removed  ?  Cajolery  ad- 
dressed to  them,  or  entreaty  ad- 
dressed to  the  station  -  master, 
would  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 
K.  B.,  like  a  latter-day  Wamba, 
grasped  the  situation  and  a  ham 
that  was  among  the  stores  in  his 
charge,  rushed  into  the  compart- 
ment, and  waving  that  ham  aloft 
shouted,  "  Haram  !  haram  !  " 
(shame  or  desecration.)  As  a 
matter  of  course,  every  one  of 
K.  B.'s  co-religionists  who  pos- 
sessed any  religious  sense  had  to 
fly  from  before  that  brandished 
pork,  which  was  anathema  mara- 
natha  to  every  pious  Moslim. 
There  was  straightway  a  new 
Hejira,  and  K.  B.  calmly  appro- 
priated the  vacated  space  for  him- 
self and  chattels. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  K.  B., 
good  fellow  as  he  was,  had  not  a 
spark  of  religious  sentiment  in 
him.  Nominally  a  Mohammedan, 
he  had  as  little  respect  for  that 
creed  as  for  any  other ;  he  had  no 
pray er- carpet ;  he  said  no  nemaz; 
and  though  a  poor  Indian  of  un- 
tutored mind,  he  utterly  belied 
Pope's  view  of  him,  and  saw  no 
deity  in  clouds  or  heard  him  in  the 
wind.  But  if  he  failed  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  entertained  a  healthy 
self-respect  that  became  him  well  : 
once  only  during  the  many  years 
that  he  was  with  me  did  I,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  and  when  he 
had  been  more  than  usually  philo- 


sophical about  some  vicissitude, 
speak  to  him  in  terms  that  he  re- 
sented, and  then  quietly  but  resol- 
utely he  resigned  his  situation. 
But  his  affection  got  the  better  of 
his  pride,  and  after  absenting  him- 
self for  twelve  hours,  he  let  me 
know  through  another  retainer  that 
he  desired  a  reconciliation.  Had 
he  held  out  a  little  longer  I  should 
have  made  the  first  advance  in  this 
direction ;  as  it  was,  I  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  he  offered,  apolo- 
gised for  my  misconduct,  and  never 
offended  again.  Nor  did  he  pre- 
sume upon  this  moral  victory  :  he 
remained  the  same  kindly,  cheer- 
ful, and  faithful  servant,  to  the 
time  of  my  departure  from  India, 
when  there  was  a  sad  parting  be- 
tween us,  that  left  him  tearful,  and 
me  not  altogether  dry-eyed. 

And  now  I  will  clear  my  stage 
of  the  Maharaja  Bulrampore,  by 
describing  my  experience  of  bor- 
rowing elephants  from  him.  He 
lent  me  one,  as  I  have  said — a 
howdah  animal  of  tolerable  char- 
acter, if  only  it  had  been  sound ; 
but  it  was  not  sound :  it  suffered 
from  chronic  lameness  or  weak- 
ness of  one  hip-joint,  and  that  crazi- 
ness  of  limb  brought  trouble  to 
me. 

I  did  not  ride  that  elephant 
often ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  rode 
it  more  than  once.  I  am  only  cer- 
tain that  I  rode  it  once  too  often. 
Anyhow,  I  was  mounted  upon  this 
beast  one  day  when  I  came  upon 
the  fresh  footprints  of  a  fairly 
large  tiger.  Those  pugs  were  near 
the  edge  of  a  swamp,  which  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  long  pond  of 
clear  water.  In  no  portion  of  this 
miniature  lake  was  there  heavy 
cover,  but  it  was  fringed  on  one 
side  with  a  narrow  strip  of  high 
grass,  in  which  I  hoped  to  come 
upon  the  tiger  whose  trail  I  fol- 
lowed. Limited  as  that  cover  was, 
my  hope  was  justified  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  from  the  en- 
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vironment   of   the   lake,    whether 
grass  or  reed  or  forest. 

I  had  not  gone  far  upon  those 
tracks  when  I  saw  the  grass  a- 
head  of  me  wave  the  signal  that  a 
tiger  was  afoot.  Then  I  looked 
upon  that  tiger  as  mine — for  what 
could  save  it  1  It  could  not  break 
away  on  either  hand  without  ex- 
posing itself  to  the  batteries  of  the 
three  gunners  who  were  after  it ; 
it  could  not  get  away  forward  be- 
yond our  reach ;  I  never  dreamed 
that  it  could  break  back  and  so 
escape :  so  I  pushed  on,  keen  for 
the  triumph  that  I  had  already 
discounted,  Jacky  Hills  and  Gream 
close  following.  Again  and  yet 
again  I  saw  that  signal  of  the 
waving  grass,  and  might  have  shot 
the  tiger  without  seeing  it;  but  why 
attempt  to  kill  my  quarry,  yet 
unseen,  with  a  chance  shot,  when 
in  a  minute  or  two  it  would  show 
itself  either  by  flight  in  the  open 
or  by  turning  in  defiance  upon  its 
pursuer  1  So,  always  close  behind 
it,  I  drove  it  forward  into  the  last 
patch  of  that  strip  of  grass,  when 
the  alternative  was  forced  upon 
it  to  fight  or  fly.  It  elected  for 
the  former,  and  charged  straight 
for  my  —  i.e.,  Bulrampore's  —  ele- 
phant. I  had  seen  nothing  of  it 
until  it  was  on  my  elephant's 
head,  and  then,  again,  I  said  to  my- 
self, this  tiger  is  mine.  Confident 
that  the  result  would  be  such  as 
it  had  been  in  my  previous  expe- 
riences of  this  situation,  I  leaned 
over  the  howdah,  placed  the  muzzle 
of  my  smooth-bore  close  to  the 
neck  of  the  tiger,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  This  was  the  work  of 
two  or  three  seconds ;  but  a  perfor- 
mance of  Bulrampore's  elephant, 
which  synchronised  with  it,  upset 
all  my  calculations,  and  nearly 
everything  else  of  mine  then  pre- 
sent. That  brute  of  an  elephant 
thought  fit  to  draw  back  from  the 
tiger,  and  in  stepping  back  its 


game  leg  gave  way,  and  over  it 
went  sidelong  with  a  crash,  that 
spread  the  mahout,  my  shikari, 
myself,  and  all  my  paraphernalia 
broadcast  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
good  deal  distributed  us  and  ours 
among  the  legs  of  elephants  pushed 
to  the  front  by  my  comrades. 

As  that  crash  of  matter  and  fall 
of  elephant  were  exactly  timed  to 
the  pulling  of  my  trigger,  the 
bullet  aimed  at  that  tiger's  neck 
sped  harmlessly  heavenward.  Per- 
haps that  was  as  well  for  us,  who 
involuntarily  became  the  tiger's 
companions  when  we  were  all  pre- 
cipitated to  earth  together.  A 
wounded  tiger,  of  malicious  nature, 
might  have  made  it  very  un- 
pleasant for  some  of  us  as  we  lay 
there  unarmed,  much  shaken,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  fight ;  but  this  one 
was  unwounded,  and,  being  thrown 
from  the  elephant's  head,  did  not 
stay  to  improve  its  acquaintance 
with  us.  It  made  no  further  de- 
monstration of  any  kind  ;  perhaps 
it  was  satisfied  with  a  modest  vic- 
tory, and  thought  it  not  unseemly 
to  march  off  after  a  first  trium- 
phant round,  or  discretion  may 
have  prevailed  over  valour :  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  tiger  dis- 
appeared. 

And  of  all  the  unexpected  things 
that  may  happen  in  tiger-shooting, 
that  disappearance  was,  I  think, 
the  most  unexpected.     That  tiger 
must  have  escaped  across  the  open 
within  fifty  yards  of  Jacky  Hills 
and  Gream,  both  of  whom,  gun  in 
hand,  looked  down  from  their  how-  i 
dahs  upon  the  scene,  ready  and  long- 
ing to  shoot  the  beast  that  had  so 
upset  the  beat.     But  they  looked 
down   too   closely :  closing   in   in  i 
front  of  my  prostrate  form,  they 
thought  only  of  shooting  the  tiger  i 
when  it  threatened  us  fallen  ones ;  , 
they  saw  nothing  of  it — and  so  j 
that  tiger  was  lost  to  us. 

EDWARD  BRADDON. 
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THESE  are  not  the  days  when 
one,  concerned  for  the  repute  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
tone  of  its  proceedings,  can  look 
unmoved  on  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  foremost  fighters  in  that  arena. 
For  indeed  its  repute  seems  now 
to  hang  by  a  thread,  and  the  tone, 
not  only  of  its  debates,  but  of  the 
entire  relation  of  political  parties 
therein,  jars  on  the  sense  of  men 
ushered  into  public  life  under  the 
leadership  of  Palmerston  and  Dis- 
raeli. It  is  little  more  than  two 
years  since  Lord  Salisbury's  Cab- 
inet lost  one  of  its  chief  pillars  in 
the  person  of  W.  H.  Smith,  and 
now  another  and  younger  colleague 
has  fallen — the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
his  loss  is  the  more  keenly  felt 
at  the  present  time  by  the  party 
now  in  Opposition,  because  upon 
him,  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Mr  Walter  Long,  had 
been  laid  the  chief  responsibility 
of  guiding  them  in  dealing  with 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  Mr 
Stanhope's  long  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  rural  wants  and 
ways,  while  it  led  him  to  sympa- 
thise in  the  general  scope  of  a 
measure  purporting  to  broaden  the 
base  of  responsibility  in  country 
districts  and  give  direct  means  of 
expression  to  local  necessities,  had 
proved  invaluable  in  maintaining 
intelligent  restraint  on  headlong 
proposals.  Watchfully  attentive 
as  long  as  health  held  out,  he  had 
been  but  a  very  few  days  absent 
from  his  place,  when,  on  22d  Dec- 
ember, there  came  the  news  of  his 
death.  He  was  still  young,  accord- 
ing to  the  indulgent  computation 
of  Parliament,  being  but  fifty-three 
years  of  age. 


Edward  Stanhope's  private  re- 
putation was  too  kindly — his  pub- 
lic record  too  honourable  —  to 
allow  the  end  to  pass  unnoticed. 
All  who  knew  him  failed  not  to 
appreciate  the  former;  but  his 
characteristic  modesty  prevented 
them  from  learning  from  himself 
anything  about  the  latter.  His 
schoolfellows  at  Harrow  are  ready, 
indeed,  to  testify  to  his  standing 
there,  where  he  was  not  only  a 
thoroughly  "  good  boy,"  but  of  no 
mean  prowess  as  an  athlete.  He 
was  a  bold  football  player,  and 
suffered  not  a  little  punishment 
in  that  realistic  mimicry  of  war. 
A  good  cricketer,  he  was  one  of 
that  famous  eleven — the  best,  as 
many  affirm,  that  Harrow  has 
hitherto  sent  forth — which  in  1860 
defeated  Eton  in  one  innings,  de- 
spite the  formidable  slogging  of 
R.  A.  Mitchell.  Thereafter  he 
took  a  first  class  in  mathematics 
and  a  fourth  in  Literae  Humani- 
ores  at  Oxford ;  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  of  All  Souls'  in  1862  • 
and,  having  been  called  to  the  Bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1865,  soon 
entered  into  lucrative  parliament- 
ary practice. 

In  1874  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Mid-Lin- 
colnshire, a  constituency  which — 
re-named  under  the  last  Reform 
Act  the  Horncastle  Division  of 
Lincoln — he  continued  to  represent 
till  his  death.  In  the  following 
year,  1875,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
move  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
Queen's  Speech,  and  was  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  a  clear  incis- 
ive exponent  of  well-ordered  and 
temperate  ideas.  The  Ministerial 
bill  of  fare  was  not  an  exciting 
one ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
inspire  fiery  or  brilliant  oratory, 
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yet  the  theme  furnished  Stanhope 
with  material  for  a  declaration  of 
policy  so  calmly  confident  and 
philosophically  patient,  that  a  few 
sentences  of  it  deserve  repetition. 
It  was  the  occasion,  as  will  be 
remembered,  of  Disraeli's  sanitas 
sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas  pro- 
gramme, in  which  the  chief  meas- 
ures dealt  with  subjects  so  little 
heroic  as  the  sanitation  of  towns, 
the  purification  of  rivers,  the  la- 
bour laws,  and  the  regulation  of 
friendly  societies. 

"There  is  another  class  of  meas- 
ures," said  the  mover  of  the  Address, 
"  to  which  our  especial  attention  is  to 
be  directed.  The  greatness  of  any 
nation,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
of  the  English  nation,  must  depend 
upon  the  physique  of  its  population. 
What  has  been  the  principal  feature 
of  our  life  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ?  It  has  been  the  depopula- 
tion of  our  agricultural  districts.  We 
can  no  longer  hope,  as  we  formerly 
could,  to  draw  fresh  reserves  of  health 
and  strength  from  that  quarter.  Our 
surplus  population  has  migrated  into 
the  towns,  where  the  rapid  increase 
of  building,  and  the  inability  of  our 
sanitary  machinery  to  keep  pace  with 
it,  has  placed  them  in  the  crowded 
courts  and  alleys  of  our  great  towns 
under  circumstances  most  unfavour- 
able to  physical  health.  It  is  a  vast 
work  to  undertake,  for  we  have  not 
only  to  improve  that  condition,  but  to 
educate  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  importance  and  necessity 
for  doing  so.  Every  step  in  sanitary 
improvement  means  the  expenditure 
of  some  money.  At  every  point  you 
are  confronted  by  a  mass  of  local  pre- 
judice and  local  self-interest  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  overcome,  until  the 
fact  is  gradually  realised  that  sanitary 
improvement  means,  not  only  better 
health,  but  possibly  also  decreased 
pauperism,  increased  independence, 
and  may  perhaps  shed  a  few  bright 
gleams  across  the  somewhat  sombre 
life  which  it  is  the  fate  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  to  lead.  .  .  .  You 
must  not  expect  immediate  results 


from  your  policy.  ...  It  may  be  that 
the  fruit  will  ripen  only  when  those 
who  deserve  the  credit  for  having 
planted  the  tree  shall  have  passed 
away  from  among  us.  ...  It  is,  per- 
haps, with  youthful  enthusiasm  that 
some  of  us  look  forward  to  a  not  very 
remote  period  when  the  condition  of 
the  people  may  be  considerably 
ameliorated.  ...  If,  when  the  history 
of  the  session  now  opening  comes  to 
be  written,  the  future  chronicler  shall 
find  that  the  Parliament  of  to-day  has 
not  flinched  from  the  task  set  before 
it ;  that  it  has  done  something  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
to  encourage  providence  and  self-help, 
to  give  them  purer  air,  purer  water, 
and  cleaner  dwellings,  .  .  .  then,  Sir, 
in  the  annals  of  our  glorious  history 
.  .  .  the  legislation  of  1875,  however 
humble  and  unsensational,  may  claim 
a  not  inconspicuous  place." 

The  promise  thus  temperately 
pronounced  has  been  amply  ful- 
filled ;  the  harvest  then  sown  is 
now  being  reaped :  the  mass  of 
working  men  in  towns  are  housed 
in  a  manner  incomparably  better 
than  their  progenitors  were ;  and 
the  good  work  of  sanitary  reform, 
initiated  by  the  legislation  of  1875, 
is  being  carried  on  in  rural  districts 
by  the  County  Councils. 

Mr  Disraeli,  ever  quick  to  rec- 
ognise capacity  in  young  members, 
appointed  Stanhope  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1875.  In 
1878  he  moved  to  the  India  Office, 
where  he  was  Under  Secretary  till 
the  fall  of  the  Beaconsfield  Ad- 
ministration in  1880.  When  Lord 
Salisbury  formed  his  Ministry  in 
June  1885,  Stanhope  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  but  two 
months  later  he  entered  the  Cab- 
inet as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  His  tenure  of  this  office 
was  short,  for  the  Government 
were  defeated  and  resigned  in 
January  1886.  In  the  following 
August  Lord  Salisbury  was  in 
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office  once  more,  and  the  seals  of 
the  Colonial  Office  were  committed 
to  Mr  Stanhope ;  and  on  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  resignation 
in  December,  and  the  consequent 
rearrangement  of  posts,  Stanhope 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  for 
"War  in  succession  to  Mr  W.  H. 
Smith,  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Over  this  depart- 
ment he  presided  for  five  years, 
and  on  his  administration  thereof 
must  be  founded  the  estimate  of 
his  reputation  as  a  Minister.  Now, 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  there  is  not  one  where  an 
earnest  reformer  will  meet  with 
so  much  resistance  as  in  the  War 
Office — resistance  arising  not  from 
reluctance  of  the  permanent  staff 
to  support  their  political  head,  but 
from  the  vested  interests,  the  tradi- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  prejudices, 
of  a  professional  class,  keenly  re- 
sentful of  civilian  interference.  So 
well  is  this  known,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  men  in  a  good 
position  to  judge,  that  before  the 
necessary  work  of  reform  can  be 
effected  in  the  system,  a  Secretary 
of  State  will  have  to  sacrifice  him- 
self in  the  national  interest,  and 
destroy  his  political  prospects  by 
giving  up  the  seals. 

Stanhope  was  eager  to  carry  out 
certain  changes  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  necessary  :  he  did 
so  at  the  cost  of  his  popularity 
with  the  army,  but  he  was  well 
supported  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  his  successor  has  fully 
indorsed  his  policy.  But  the 
work  done  by  Stanhope  at  the 
War  Office  offended  too  many  pre- 
judices, stirred  too  many  animosi- 
ties, interfered  with  too  many 
interests,  not  to  have  left  a  root 
of  bitterness  behind,  whence  has 
arisen  some  doubt  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  he  earned,  if  he 


has  not  received,  the  gratitude  of 
all  ranks  in  the  army  —  namely, 
the  ardour  with  which  he  carried 
his  zeal  for  sanitary  reform  into 
the  task  of  reconstructing  barracks 
in  several  of  our  garrison  towns. 

In  debate  Stanhope  was  lively 
and  sometimes  graceful,  though 
not  possessed  of  high  gifts  of  elo- 
quence. He  could  thrust  quickly 
and  shrewdly,  but  no  man  ever 
knew  him  make  unfair  use  of  an 
advantage.  Indeed  it  was  well 
said  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who,  on  the  news  of  Stanhope's 
death  being  received  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  spoke  a  few  feeling 
sentences  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment— 

"  He  was  a  man  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  great  historic  tra- 
ditions, and  I  think  the  whole  of  his 
life  showed  the  influence  of  these 
traditions.  .  .  .  Everybody  recog- 
nised in  him  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man ;  everybody  recognised  in  him  a 
conscientious  public  man ;  and  I  think 
that  no  man  in  this  House  will  recol- 
lect any  word  that  he  has  said  or  any 
sentiment  that  he  uttered  which  has 
left  any  feeling  of  bitterness  behind." 

Such  words,  spoken  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  time,  and  com- 
ing from  the  lips  of  one  who  had 
for  long  and  to  the  last  been  one 
of  his  chief  political  opponents,  are 
no  unworthy  elegy  on  the  close  of 
an  active,  courageous  life. 

One  other  matter  must  be  men- 
tioned wherein  Stanhope's  opinion 
and  co-operation  were  highly  es- 
teemed. He  was  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1882  introduced 
a  bill  to  reform  and  regulate  the 
sale  of  benefices.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  session,  which  has  now 
entered  upon  its  thirteenth  month, 
a  parliamentary  party  was  formed 
in  order  to  bring  into  co-operation 
all  those  members  who  desired  to 
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defend  Church  interests.  With  one 
accord  the  chairmanship  of  this 
body  was  conferred  on  Mr  Stan- 
hope, which  significantly  testified 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  men  experienced  in  affairs. 
His  father,  the  fourth  Earl  Stan- 
hope, historian  of  England  and 
biographer  of  Pitt,  had  transmitted 
to  his  second  son  his  love  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  Edward  Stanhope  occu- 
pied some  of  the  leisure  filched 
from  a  busy  life  in  collecting 
prints  illustrating  the  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  'Life  of 
William  Pitt.'  By  the  process 
known  to  bookish  men  as  "  Gran- 
gerism,"  he  had  made  the  original 


four  octavo  volumes  into  six  bulky 
folios,  wherein  was   collected   an    \ 
extraordinary  amount  of  interest- 
ing illustration. 

In  parting  with  Edward  Stan- 
hope, his  Queen  and  country  have 
lost  a  devoted,  loyal  servant,  and    , 
Parliament  has  bidden  farewell  to     i- 
one  to  whom  its  honour  was  only     •, 
less  dear  than  his  own.     A  culti- 
vated country  gentleman  has  been     t 
removed    from    ranks  which    hold 
none  too  many  of  equal  accomplish- 
ment  with    him,    and    those   who     I 
were  most  intimate  with  him  will 
approve  the  simple  verdict  passed    : 
on   him   by   his    countrymen — he    ' 
was  thoroughly  straight. 
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THE  compromise  effected  between 
the  two  front  benches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  has  answered 
its  purpose.  The  bill  is  already 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
public  interest  is  now  concentrated 
on  the  Upper  Chamber.  Whether 
it  will  be  finally  disposed  of  either 
favourably  or  unfavourably  for 
the  Government  in  time  for  the 
new  session  to  begin  before  the 
1st  of  March  is  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion. The  Peers  will  never  allow 
it  to  become  law  in  its  present 
form,  and  what  further  altera- 
tions the  Government  will  accept 
nobody  can  pretend  to  say.  Much 
depends  on  the  course,  if  any, 
which  they  have  chalked  out  for 
themselves  during  the  ensuing 
six  months ;  and  whether  they 
think  it  will  suit  their  game 
better  to  pass  what  they  can  call 
a  mutilated  bill,  or  to  abandon  it 
altogether  because  of  its  mutila- 
tion. We  have  not  now  long  to 
wait  before  Mr  Gladstone  shows 
his  cards;  and  in  the  meantime 
we  may  consider  the  value  of  the 
compromise  in  itself,,  and  also  the 
degree  of  respect  to  which  it  is 
entitled  from  the  Upper  House. 

The  compromise  was  avowedly 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment bought  off  the  Opposition, 
and  saved  themselves  from  the 
odium  of  a  rigorous  application  of 
the  closure.  Whether  they  bought 
them  cheap  or  dear  is  a  question 
which  most  Radicals  answer  one 
way  and  some  Conservatives  an- 
other. It  may  be  thought  that  as 
the  Opposition  could  not  hope  to 
extort  any  substantial  concessions, 
such  as  should  not  merely  palliate 
but  eradicate  the  worst  vices  of 
the  bill,  it  would  have  been  better 


play  to  let  the  Ministry  do  their 
worst,  and  rouse  against  them- 
selves all  the  public  indignation 
which  the  forcible  suppression  of 
debate  is  certain  to  provoke.  For 
their  deliverance  from  this  predi- 
cament it  is  considered  in  some 
quarters  that  the  ransom  paid  by 
the  Ministry  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
frankly  be  admitted  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question.  If  the 
abuse  of  the  closure  is  unpopular, 
it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
there  comes  a  time  in  all  parlia- 
mentary contests  when,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  independent  public,  the 
Opposition  have  done  enough. 
Mr  Balfour  may  very  well  have 
thought  that  this  time  had  ar- 
rived when  he  agreed  on  certain 
conditions  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  fought  a  splendid  fight. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on 
every  single  question  of  import- 
ance which  they  debated  with  the 
Government  they  had  shown  them- 
selves the  better  men.  The  heavy- 
weight of  the  Government  had 
done  his  best,  we  allow,  but  went 
down  time  after  time  before  the 
superior  science  of  his  adversary. 
Both  in  fact  and  argument  the 
Opposition  had  been  everywhere 
triumphant.  The  whole  contents 
of  the  bill  had  been  searchingly 
scrutinised,  its  weak  points  brought 
to  light,  and  its  fallacies  merci- 
lessly exposed.  The  utter  incom- 
petence of  the  Ministry  either  to 
defend  or  to  explain  their  own 
measure  had  been  made  glaringly 
conspicuous.  The  most  signal  ex- 
amples of  it  had  been  nailed  to  the 
door.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
succession  of  logical  victories,  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed,  must 
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be  deep  and  lasting.  What  more 
had  the  Unionists  to  gain  by  pro- 
longing the  contest,  and  thus  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Government  1  By 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  plenty 
of  time  was  still  left  for  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr  Fowler's  new  clauses ; 
nor  were  the  Opposition  stopped 
from  moving  any  amendments  to 
them  which  they  pleased.  Thus 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January  the 
Government  concessions,  both  on 
allotments  and  parochial  charities, 
underwent  full  investigation.  The 
points  on  which  they  still  require 
to  be  amended,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  effectual  security  against 
abuses  to  which  the  original  bill 
threw  the  door  wide  open,  were 
plainly  laid  down,  and  the  way 
made  clear  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  execute  the  work  which  could 
only  be  indicated  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  debates  on  Thursday  the  1 1th 
and  Friday  the  12th  of  January. 
All  that  the  Opposition  had  to  do, 
or  could  have  cared  to  do,  was  to 
renew  with  emphasis,  before  the 
bill  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  protest  which  they  had 
entered  against  its  worst  provisions 
when  it  was  first  brought  in,  and 
during  its  progress  through  Com- 
mittee. The  speeches  of  Mr  Long 
and  Mr  Balfour  on  the  report  and 
the  third  reading  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords — an  appeal  which  the  Gov- 
ernment endorsed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  their  own  Solicitor-General.  Sir 
John  Rigby  frankly  confessed  his 
inability  to  frame  a  satisfactory 
clause  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  in  the 
bill,  and  almost  in  so  many 
words  asked  the  House  of  Lords 
to  do  it  for  him.  After  this  recog- 
nition of  the  superior  legislative 
ability  of  the  Upper  House,  the 
Government  are  bound  to  kiss  the 


rod.  It  may  be  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  Radicals,  but  Min- 
isters have  tied  their  own  tongues, 
or,  in  the  fashionable  slang,  have 
"  given  themselves  away." 

The  House  of  Lords  has  now  got 
a  perfectly  free  hand  ;  and  all,  we 
repeat,  has  been  done  that  the  Op- 
position could  possibly  have  effect- 
ed had  they  prolonged  the  fight 
another  fortnight.  They  will  be 
able  to  renew  the  struggle  on  the 
Lords'  amendments  without  being 
open  to  the  charge  of  vain  repeti- 
tion and  vexatious  procrastination. 
They  will  then  be  on  fresh  ground, 
and  will  only  be  discharging  the 
ordinary  duty  which  the  Constitu- 
tion imposes  on  them.  Had  there 
been  any  probability  of  their 
being  able  to  break  down  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  case  would  have  been  different. 
But  as  that  was  obviously  im- 
possible, Mr  Balfour,  we  think, 
exercised  a  sound  discretion  inj 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  those  who  think  little 
of  the  concessions  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  made,  should  remember " 
that  the  exhibition  of  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  spirit  by  a  parlia- 
amentary  Opposition  always  goes 
a  long  way  in  its  favour,  while  in 
this  particular  instance  it  has  had 
the  effect,  which  the  Government 
probably  did  not  anticipate,  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  allowing 
Ministers  to  bring  proceedings  to 
a  close  while  the  bill  was  by  their 
own  admission  still  imperfect,  Mr 
Balfour  has  secured  a  vantage- 
ground  for  the  Upper  House  which 
hardly  anything  else  could  have 
conferred  on  it.  His  policy  has 
certainly  been  justified  by  the 
event ;  while  any  other  course  of 
action  would  have  been  liable  to 
misconstruction,  as  an  attempt 
only  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  Government  without  the  pros- 
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pect  of  doing  more  to  amend  the 
bill  than  had  been  done  already. 
It  is  curious  that  Lord  Grey  should 
have  forgotten  that  the  compro- 
mise affects  only  the  later  clauses 
of  the  bill,  and  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  those  concerning  the 
poor  law. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Radi- 
cals, however,  is  the  best  proof 
that  Mr  Balfour  got  a  substantial 
quid  pro  quo.  It  is  their  opinion 
that  Government  have  made  a  bad 
bargain.  But  they  have  from  the 
first  denounced  every  species  of 
accommodation  as  treason  to  Radi- 
cal principles,  and  have  thus  de- 
prived each  particular  criticism  of 
all  real  weight.  We  may  indeed 
suspect  that  their  discontent  is 
often  only  assumed,  as  essential  to 
the  part  which  they  have  to  play 
before  the  public.  But  some  of  it  is 
real  enough,  because  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  listen  to  their 
remonstrances  shows  that  they 
possess  less  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  they  would  have 
the  world  believe,  and  lessens  their 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  battle,  however, 
has  still  to  be  fought  out  on  larger 
issues  than  are  involved  in  any 
of  Mr  Fowler's  concessions,  and 
as  that  time  draws  near  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  Mr  Balfour's 
compromise  on  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

When  we  speak  or  write  of  the 
"  principle  of  a  bill,"  we  are  using 
an  equivocal  term.  It  may  mean 
either  the  general  principle  to 
which  the  bill  owes  its  origin,  or 
the  special  principle  on  which  this 
particular  bill  is  framed.  For 
example's  sake,  it  is  a  general 
principle  that  England  should 
have  a  powerful  navy ;  but  this 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  particu- 
lar principle  on  which  her  ships 


should  be  constructed.  Our  naval 
policy  is  one  thing,  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  another.  But  they 
are  not  wider  apart  than  a  prin- 
ciple which  belongs  to  the  science 
of  politics  and  a  principle  which 
belongs  to  the  art  of  legislation. 
Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a 
bill  in  the  first  of  these  senses 
obviously  ties  us  down  to  no  obli- 
gation whatever  affecting  either 
the  second  reading  or  proceedings 
in  Committee.  But  even  accept- 
ance of  it  in  the  second  sense, 
though  necessarily  implying  our 
assent  to  the  second  reading,  has 
not  been  held  a  bar  to  the  pro- 
posal of  amendments  which  may 
be  fatal  to  its  further  progress. 
If  we  take  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831, 
or  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  or  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  we  find  its  oppon- 
ents utterly  denying  that  any 
change  at  all  was  wanted.  They 
objected  as  strongly  to  the  general 
principle  as  to  the  particular  method 
of  giving  effect  to  it.  They  had 
therefore  a  perfect  right  to  fight 
the  bill  at  every  stage,  and  to 
defeat  it  by  amendments  in  Com- 
mittee if  they  could  not  prevent 
the  second  reading.  But  —  and 
this  is  the  important  point  — 
even  after  the  House  of  Lords 
had  assented  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  second  Reform  Bill  in 
1832,  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
precluded  from  carrying  an  amend- 
ment which  was  declared  to  be 
fatal  to  its  principle,  and  caused 
the  resignation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Again,  in  1866  the  Con- 
servative party  assented  to  the 
second  reading  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
remodelled  Reform  Bill,  acknow- 
ledging at  the  same  time  that 
some  readjustment  of  our  electoral 
system  had  become  necessary.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
carrying  an  amendment  in  Com- 
mittee fatal,  as  the  Government 
alleged,  to  the  principle  of  the 
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bill.  They  accepted  the  general 
principle  of  reform,  yet  felt  them- 
selves perfectly  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject the  particular  principle  of 
that  Reform  Bill.  In  1867  the 
Liberals  assented  to  the  second 
reading  of  Lord  Derby's  Reform 
Bill,  yet  Mr  Gladstone  would  have 
carried  an  amendment,  if  he  could, 
which  would  have  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  it.  We  have  only  re- 
called these  facts  to  show  that, 
according  to  all  precedent,  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  a  bill  is 
no  hindrance  to  the  most  destruc- 
tive criticism  levelled  at  its  details, 
even  to  the  length  of  causing  the 
Government  to  abandon  it. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
should  not  try  to  amend  a  bill  of 
which  we  thoroughly  disapprove, 
because  to  do  so  creates  an  im- 
pression that  we  should  be  willing 
to  accept  it  on  certain  conditions. 
This  objection  was  made  by  Earl 
Grey,  and  answered  by  Mr  Balf  our, 
not  necessarily  with  great  brevity. 
The  question  raised  is  partly  one 
of  form,  partly  one  which  depends 
on  the  state  of  public  feeling  and 
the  relative  strength  of  parties 
in  the  country.  Amendments  in 
Committee  are  only  the  embodi- 
ment in  prescribed  form  of  ob- 
jections set  out  more  loosely  on 
the  second  reading.  It  may  not 
always  be  worth  while  to  repeat 
them  in  this  more  formal  and  ex- 
act manner.  But  when  the  ob- 
jection is  one  of  great  importance, 
then  an  amendment  in  Committee 
gives  fresh  point  and  perspicuity 
to  what  might  not  have  been  so 
readily  understood  when  mixed  up 
with  a  variety  of  other  matters  in 
the  middle  of  a  long  speech. 
Thrown  into  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, it  stands  out  in  relief,  dis- 
tinct and  definite,  and  the  meaning 
of  it  is  imprinted  on  the  public 
mind  in  much  more  lasting  char- 
acter than  if  the  substance  of  it  had 
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remained  embedded  in  a  speech  up- 
on the  second  reading.  "This  is 
what  I  mean,"  the  mover  of  it  says 
to  the  country.  "  By  showing  what 
in  this  particular  the  bill  ought  to 
be,  I  emphasise  more  strongly,  and 
define  more  clearly,  what  it  ought 
not  to  be.  As  we  are  willing  on 
our  side  to  deal  with  the  question 
which  this  measure  is  supposed  to 
settle,  we  wish  you  to  know  what 
we  should  do  with  it  if  it  fell  into 
our  hands.  We  do  not  move  these 
amendments  with  any  expectation 
that  the  Government  will  accept 
them,  for  they  entirely  change 
the  character  of  the  bill  in  some 
of  its  essential  features.  We  move 
them  simply  for  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  the  public.  We 
wish  to  convince  them  that  ouill 
own  conception  of  what  is  neces- 
sary or  expedient  with  regard  to 
the  subject  now  before  us  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  our  opponents."  < 
This  is  one  point  of  view  from 
which  amendments  may  be  regard- 
ed ;  and  it  is  probably  the  one 
from  which  they  have  been  regard- 
ed by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion during  the  last  two  months, 
— by  Mr  Balfour,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks -Beach,  Mr  Goschen,  Mr 
Long,  and  Mr  Chaplin.  But  there 
is  another  one  also  which  we  sup- 
pose Lord  Grey  would  allow  to  be 
reasonable.  However  much  we 
may  dislike  any  proposed  measure,  t 
we  must  take  note  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  on  the  subject  before 
we  determine  what  attitude  wel  1 
shall  assume  towards  it.  If  it  j 
seems  probable  that  the  bill  will 
be  carried,  no  party  can  be  blamed 
for  attempting  to  prune  away  some  ' 
of  its  rankest  faults,  before  it  ap-f 
pears  upon  the  Statute-book  ;  or  be 
charged  with  condoning  its  vices, 
because,  if  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
they  would  rather  see  it  pass  into 
law  with  as  few  as  possible. 
We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
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since  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for 
the  autumn  session  the  Opposition 
has  been  conducted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  great  skill,  tact, 
[and  energy,  and  with  as  much 
courtesy  and  forbearance  as  the 
)  Government  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. But  though  the  bill  has  in 
some  respects  been  altered  for  the 
j  better,  its  capacities  for  mischief 
remain  substantially  unimpaired, 
'while  in  one  most  important  par- 
ticular they  have  been  greatly 
aggravated.  The  Opposition  have 
to  complain  that  in  relation  to  one 
branch  of  parochial  administration, 
second  to  none  in  the  interest 
which  it  excites  among  the  whole 
body  of  English  churchmen,  the 
undertaking  given  on  the  second 
reading  by  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  bill  was  deliberately  vio- 
lated in  Committee  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself,  who  tossed  it  lightly 
on  one  side,  as  if  he  were  free  from 
all  the  moral  obligations  which  bind 
ordinary  men.  Yet  the  protest  en- 
tered against  this  daring  disregard 
of  a  pledge  which  the  Opposition, 
forgetting  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  supposed  to  be  inviolable, 
was  neither  passionate  nor  intem- 
perate. It  was  couched  in  terms 
of  dignified  severity,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  discourtesy  and 
indecency  exhibited  on  the  oppo- 
site benches  towards  more  than  one 
Conservative  or  Unionist  speaker. 
The  Opposition  have  never  lost 
their  temper,  or  been  diverted  from 
the  real  point  of  an  argument  by 
any  subterfuges,  sophistries,  or  eva- 
sions, in  which  the  Ministerialists 
often  sought  refuge.  The  style  in 
which  more  than  one  speaker  for 
the  Government  was  pinned  down 
to  the  question  at  issue,  and  not 
[suffered  to  escape  from  it  till  he 
had  either  satisfied  his  interrogator 
or  confessed  his  ignorance  —  and 
this,  too,  with  perfect  politeness  and 
good  -  humour  —  was  beyond  all 
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praise,  and  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten either  by  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  people.  The 
Opposition  have  certainly  raised 
themselves  immensely  in  public 
estimation  by  their  admirable  be- 
haviour in  presence  of  the  enemy 
since  the  introduction  of  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill.  And  what 
they  have  gained  in  one  House 
they  are  not  likely  to  lose  in 
another. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
compromise  can  bind  the  House  of 
Lords  no  further  than  it  bound  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  only  en- 
gaged the  Opposition  to  do  nothing 
to  prevent  the  bill  from  passing  by 
a  certain  date.  "Whatever  amend- 
ments they  failed  to  carry  within 
this  interval  must  be  abandoned, 
but  they  were  left  perfectly  free 
to  propose  as  many  as  they  chose; 
and  the  mere  fact  that,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  Government,  they  de- 
sisted from  their  legitimate  office 
at  a  given  moment,  gives  the  House 
of  Lords  an  additional  reason  for 
exercising  their  right  of  revision 
with  peculiar  care.  They  have  to 
complete  the  work  which  was  vir- 
tually transferred  to  them  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  four  principal  points  which 
emerge  from  the  din  and  dust  of 
the  conflict,  and  serve  as  land- 
marks to  guide  us  through  the 
controversy,  are — (1)  the  composi- 
tion of  rates ;  (2)  the  compulsory 
hiring  of  land;  (3)  the  interfer- 
ence with  charitable  trusts ;  and 
(4)  the  popular  election  of  guar- 
dians. On  all  these  questions  we 
have  said  already  nearly  all  that 
is  necessary.  But  we  still  have 
to  notice  the  last  touches  which 
some  of  them  have  received  before 
being  presented  to  the  Peers. 
The  compounding  system  is  still 
untouched,  so  that  the  cottager 
who  elects  the  parish  council  will 
have  the  control  of  the  rates 
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without  paying  any  himself ;  will 
be  able  to  spend  the  money  of 
other  people  while  keeping  his 
own  in  his  pocket ;  and  will  have 
absolute  financial  power  with 
no  financial  responsibility.  The 
council  still  retains  the  right  of 
hiring  land  by  compulsion,  to  be 
sublet  in  allotments.  But  the 
Government  have  accepted  the 
suggestion  that  only  one  acre  out 
of  the  four  shall  be  arable.  The 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
compensation  for  severance  is  the 
most  questionable  novelty  intro- 
duced during  the  progress  of  the 
Committee.  We  have  pointed  out 
before  that  if  the  parish  council 
chooses  to  appropriate  the  grass 
fields  lying  at  the  backs  of  the 
cottages,  they  will  rob  the  tenant 
of  a  very  valuable  portion  of  his 
farm,  and  the  landlord  of  some 
of  the  choicest  bits  of  his  estate. 
Therefore,  both  are  to  be  compen- 
sated,— the  tenant  by  a  reduced 
rent  payable  to  his  landlord ;  the 
landlord  by  an  increased  rent 
payable  from  the  parish  council. 
To  this  scheme  there  are  two 
very  strong  objections,  one  of 
which  was  noticed  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  the  other,  as  we 
think,  was  not.  The  first  is  this. 
Suppose  the  allotment  at  any  time 
to  lie  vacant,  and  the  council  un- 
able to  find  a  tenant,  where  is 
the  compensation  to  come  from? 
It  can  only  come  from  the  rates. 
And  as  the  proprietor  himself  is 
the  heaviest  ratepayer  in  the 
parish,  he  will  be  paying  his  own 
compensation  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  No  wonder  poor  Sir  John 
Rigby  found  himself  in  a  mess, 
and  referred  the  question  in  ac- 
cents of  despair  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  other  objection  is 
perhaps  even  stronger  than  this. 
Why  should  parish  councils  be 
able  to  pay  a  higher  rent  to  the 
landlord  than  the  tenant  farmer 


can  afford  to  pay  him?  They 
must  either  get  it  out  of  the 
allottee  or  else  out  of  the  parish 
purse.  But  will  the  agricultural 
labourer  be  either  able  or  willing 
to  bear  an  increased  rent  1  or  what 
kind  of  a  "  boon  "  will  he  see  in  an 
allotment  for  which  he  is  required 
to  give  it  ?  It  has  always  been 
a  Liberal  doctrine  that  allotments 
should  be  let  at  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural rent  of  the  district ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  have  been. 
The  Liberals  are  now  about  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  their  own  pro- 
fessions ;  while  the  labourer,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  taught  to 
regard  the  parish  council  as  the 
worst  possible  landlord  he  can 
have.  When  he  sees  his  neigh- 
bour getting  land  at  an  easy  rate 
from  the  parson  or  the  squire,  how 
will  he  relish  paying  three  times 
as  much  to  this  newly  constituted 
authority?  If  he  declines  to  do 
it,  what  must  happen  ?  Either  the 
whole  scheme  must  fall  through, 
or  the  difference  must  be  made 
good  by  the  parish.  Suppose 
the  parish  pays  the  proprietor  in 
consideration  of  severance  two 
pounds  an  acre,  while  the  allot- 
tee pays  the  parish  no  more 
than  thirty  shillings,  how  is  the 
extra  ten  shillings  to  be  pro- 
vided? It  is  superfluous  to  in- 
quire ;  and  here  again  the  landlord 
would  only  be  recouping  himself 
at  his  own  expense.  Our  own 
impression  is,  that  the  landlord's 
security  for  compensation  is  worth- 
less :  firstly,  because  the  land  taken 
from  him  may  remain  unlet ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  believe  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  extort  from 
allotment  holders  a  rent  that  would 
really  reimburse  him  for  what  he 
loses.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
the  arbitrator  who  is  to  settle 
augmentations  and  reductions  and 
compensations  behind  the  land- 
lord's back  would  ever  fix  such 
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a  rent,  even  if  lie  thought  it  would 
be  paid. 

In  the  case  of  arable  land  taken 
from  a  tenant,  the  further  question 
arises,  namely,  Who  is  to  pay  him 
on  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy  for 
unexhausted  improvements?  We 
are  told  that  the  parish  council 
are  bound  to  pay  him  this  in 
"  hard  cash  " ;  so  here  is  another 
heavy  burden  thrown  on  the  rates. 

A  further  point  that  will  have 
to  be  very  carefully  considered  in 
another  place  is  the  permission  to 
these  petty  occupiers  to  erect 
buildings  on  their  holdings.  If 
the  holder  is  to  have  three  acres 
of  grass,  he  must  have  stock.  If 
he  has  stock,  he  must  have  sheds 
or'houses  :  and  who  is  to  pay  for 
them  ?  The  landlord  in  this  case 
is  the  parish  council.  But  the 
parish  council  will  have  no  money 
of  their  own.  Again,  they  must 
fall  back  upon  the  ratepayers,  and 
repeat  the  injustice  which  was 
so  forcibly  exposed  by  Mr  Long. 
On  the  whole,  the  more  this  part 
of  the  bill  is  looked  at,  the  greater 
the  ignorance,  the  carelessness, 
and  the  general  incompetence 
which  seems  to  have  dictated  every 
word  of  it.  The  middleman  is 
always  bad.  Ireland  bears  evi- 
dence to  that.  But  now  we  are 
going  to  establish  him  in  England, 
not  as  the  master,  but  practically 
as  the  servant  of  the  labourers. 
If  one  thing  is  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  they  will  very 
soon  have  a  majority  on  the  parish 
council  bent  on  bringing  down 
compensation  for  severance  to  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  determined  to  find 
an  arbitrator  who  will  make  his 
awards  in  conformity  with  their 
own  ideas. 

In  the  matter  of  charities  the 
Government  have  been  forced,  or 
say,  persuaded,  to  make  conces- 
sions which,  though  slight,  are  not 
altogether  illusory.  The  definition 


of  ecclesiastical  charities  has  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  "  eccle- 
siastical officers,  and  all  buildings 
erected  within  forty  years  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  at  the  cost 
of  any  particular  Church  or  denom- 
ination." We  hardly  think  that 
any  difiiculty  need  arise  respect- 
ing the  definition  of  ecclesias- 
tical officers;  but  with  regard  to 
the  class  of  buildings  referred  to 
in  Mr  Fowler's  amendment,  there 
is  room  for  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  productive  very  possi- 
bly of  serious  injustice.  Whether 
the  loophole  was  left  open  by  the 
Government  on  purpose  is  an  open 
question,  but  they  refused  to  close 
it  up  when  pointed  out  to  them. 
The  point  is  this :  the  clause 
throws  on  the  claimant  of  such 
buildings  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  cost  of  them  was  de- 
frayed exclusively  by  the  members 
of  the  denomination  in  possession 
of  them.  Churchmen  in  the  case 
of  such  fabrics  may  be  compelled 
to  show  that  every  sixpence  which 
they  cost  was  subscribed  by  Church 
people  only.  One  single  farthing 
contributed  by  anybody  else  would 
invalidate  the  claim,  and  take 
such  property  outside  the  defini- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  charities.  Mr 
Balfour,  referring  to  the  compro- 
mise, complimented  Mr  Fowler  on 
his  sincerity — and  no  doubt  with 
justice.  But  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  add  that  this  particu- 
lar solution  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  Government  would 
have  exhibited  their  good  faith  in 
a  better  light  by  accepting  Mr 
Griffith  -  Boscawen's  amendment, 
which  only  expresses  what  the 
Opposition  understood  was  to  be 
granted.  The  amendment  was  as 
follows  :  "  The  expression  '  eccle- 
siastical charity  '  shall  also  include 
any  building  or  room  erected  or 
provided  within  forty  years  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  owner- 
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ship,  trusteeship,  management,  or 
control  whereof  is  by  its  constitu- 
tion vested  exclusively  in  minis- 
ters or  officers  of  any  particular 
Church  or  denomination,  and  their 
or  any  of  their  nominees,  or  in  any 
of  such  persons."  This  was  rejected 
by  a  very  small  majority,  only  32  ; 
and  another  in  the  name  of  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  intended  to  effect 
the  same  object,  by  a  still  smaller 
one  of  28.  After  these  manifesta- 
tions of  opinion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  putting  this 
particular  clause  upon  a  proper 
footing.  The  amendment  in  ques- 
tion either  expresses  the  intention 
of  the  Government  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  does,  they  ought  to  have 
adopted  it,  and  prevented  all  possi- 
bility of  costly  litigation,  ending, 
perhaps,  in  the  frustration  of  their 
own  object.  If  it  does  not,  then 
Mr  Fowler's  amendment  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  held 
out  to  the  Opposition.  Buildings, 
which  it  is  morally  certain  were 
intended  to  form  part  of  the  Church 
organisation  of  the  parish,  ought, 
even  from  the  ministerial  point  of 
view,  to  be  secured  to  the  Church 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
Mr  Cobb's  amendment,  by  which 
the  elected  trustees  on  parish 
charities  are,  in  defiance  of  Mr 
Fowler's  undertaking,  always  to 
be  in  a  majority,  still  stands  part 
of  the  bill. 

The  only  other  concession  which 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  relates 
to  the  boards  of  guardians.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  the  right  of 
"  co-opting  "  two  members,  besides 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  ;  but  as  the  gentle- 
men selected  for  co-optation  will 
be  virtually  chosen  by  the  elected 
members,  we  doubt  if  the  security 
is  good  for  much. 

Suppose  these  remarks,  instead 


of  being  written  in  '  Maga,'  had 
been  spoken  in  conversation  with 
the  "  intelligent  foreigner,"  cap- 
able of  understanding  the  ques- 
tion, what  would  be  his  first  in- 
quiry 1  "  All  this  sounds  very 
plausible,"  he  might  exclaim,  "but 
what  do  your  Government  say  in 
answer  to  it?  According  to  your 
English  proverb,  one  story's  good 
till  another's  told :  let  us  hear 
both."  The  joke  is,  that  there  is 
no  other  story  to  tell :  there  is  only 
one.  The  Government  say  noth- 
ing in  answer  to  it — literally  noth- 
ing. Instead  of  disproving  argu- 
ments, they  only  impute  motives. 
When  practical  absurdities  or  fin- 
ancial difficulties  are  pointed  out 
to  them  by  experienced  members 
of  the  Opposition,  they  only  cry 
out  that  their  critics  want  to  wreck 
the  bill,  or  that  they  don't  want 
the  labourers  to  have  the  land,  or 
some  silly  charge  of  that  kind,  like 
a  child  in  the  nursery.  Mr  Goschen 
told  Sir  William  Harcourt  the 
truth  in  terms  more  forcible  than 
elegant.  The  Ministers,  in  fact, 
are  obliged  to  run  away  from  their 
own  bill, — defensive  tactics,  by  the 
by,  at  which  the  Chancellpr  of  the 
Exchequer  is  an  adept.  We  repeat 
for  the  twentieth  time  that  no 
serious  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  show  that  they  ap- 
preciated the  difficulties  pointed 
out  to  them,  or  to  answer  logic  with 
logic.  The  bill  is  to  be  thrown 
down  before  the  country  to  shift 
for  itself ;  to  sink  or  swim ;  to  be 
a  curse  or  a  blessing,  as  chance 
may  dictate ;  so  that  it  serves  only 
its  immediate  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Government  to  keep  their  seats 
a  short  time  longer.  The  instinct 
which  warns  them  against  giving 
reasons  for  what  they  do  is  no 
doubt  a  wise  one;  but  it  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  wisdom  which 
we  expect  from  our  legislators. 
We  have  said  so  much  about 
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the  Parish  Councils  Bill  because 
it  seemed  till  lately  to  be  the 
pivot  on  which  everything  turned. 
Among  those  who  know  the  la- 
bourers best,  there  have  always 
been  a  few  who  thought  different- 
ly, and  doubted  very  much  whether 
the  effect  of  it  in  the  rural  districts 
would  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  Government.  If  three  acres 
and  a  cow  are  no  longer  a  killing 
bait,  four  acres  and  two  cows 
were  not  likely  to  be  much  more 
attractive.  But  still  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  if  anything 
could  ensure  a  British  majority  for 
Mr  Gladstone,  it  would  be  some  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill.  It  was 
thought  that  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  bill  would  prove  irresis- 
tible ;  and  much  that  we  our- 
selves have  written  on  the  subject 
has  been  based  on  this  assump- 
tion. Yet,  if  by-elections  can  teach 
us  anything  at  all,  the  return  of 
Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby  by  a 
purely  agricultural  constituency,  in 
a  by  no  means  well-affected  county, 
would  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  it. 
We  must  not  impute  too  much 
significance  to  by-elections.  But 
they  generally  possess  some ;  and 
the  Horncastle  contest  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  test  election.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  the  import- 
ance attached  by  both  parties  to 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  not 
mistaken ;  but  that  the  labourer 
has  begun  to  see  that  he  is  sure  to 
get  all  he  really  cares  for  from  the 
Conservatives  as  well  as  from  the 
Liberals,  without  having  to  pay 
the  price  for  it  which  will  be  ex- 
acted by  the  latter  in  the  shape  of 
Home  Rule.  He  may  not  take  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  Home 
Rule  question  just  at  present ;  but 
it  survives  in  a  corner  of  his 
memory  as  a  thing  of  evil  omen, 
to  be  kept  at  a  distance  if  pos- 
sible. But  what  probably  weighs 
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with  him  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  wage  question.  Many  of 
the  objects,  and  those  the  most 
costly  ones,  for  which  parochial 
expenditure  is  sanctioned,  though 
they  would  probably  be  at  once 
taken  up  by  a  certain  class  of 
parish  busybodies,  are  of  no  in- 
terest whatever  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  If  the  cost  would 
not  fall  directly  on  himself,  it 
would  fall  on  those  by  whom  his 
wages  are  paid,  and  would  cer- 
tainly prevent  them  from  rising, 
if  it  did  not,  as  it  probably  would, 
lead  to  their  reduction.  This  is  a 
plain  sum  in  arithmetic  which  the 
labourer  can  work  out  for  himself. 
No  doubt,  if  the  present  bill  were 
passed,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  account  in  the 
various  ways  which  have  been 
mentioned.  But  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  he  feels  no  en- 
thusiasm about  it,  and  is  very 
uncertain  whether  he  would  be 
better  off  after  the  bill  had  be- 
come law  than  he  is  now.  Why 
should  he  run  the  risk  of  his 
wages  being  lowered  for  the  sake 
of  objects  to  which  he  is  totally 
indifferent  ? 

The  Radical  party,  at  all  events, 
are  preparing  a  second  string  to 
their  bow  in  the  shape  of  "a 
democratic  Budget,"  which,  what- 
ever hardship  it  may  inflict  on 
the  middle  and  lower  -  middle 
classes,  does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  of  much  service  to  the  farmer, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  cheapen  his 
commodities  much  further;  and, 
again,  he  will  understand  that  the 
more  his  employers  have  to  pay  in 
income-tax  the  less  will  they  have 
to  pay  in  wages.  Men  with  a 
hundred  thousand  a-year  are  noth- 
ing to  him.  His  dealings  are  with 
men  who  can  only  just  make  both 
ends  meet. 

The  Lords  have  still  got  to  con- 
sider the  Commons'  amendments 
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to  their  own  amendments  in  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  no  great  number  of  votes  will 
be  dependent  upon  that.  The 
working  classes  may  be  evenly 
divided  as  to  the  contracting-out 
clause.  But  that  is  all,  if  there  is 
not  a  majority  against  it.  The 
meeting  at  Crewe  on  the  16th  of 
January  was  uproariously  in  fa- 
vour of  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  of  Lord  Dudley's 
amendment  in  particular.  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  Parliament  may  be  dissolved 
in  April — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as 
the  financial  year  is  wound  up, 
and  before  the  production  of  the 
Budget.  Profound  interest  at- 
taches, therefore,  to  the  progress  of 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  through 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  may  almost  take  for 
granted  that  the  two  most  mis- 
chievous parts  of  the  bill  will  be 
held  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
the  poor-law  clauses  and  the  com- 
pulsory hiring  of  land  by  the 
authority  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment dispensing  with  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.  Next  in  import- 
ance, perhaps,  will  come  the  novel 
principle  introduced  into  the  bill 
by  Mr  Cobb's  amendment,  giving 
the  elected  trustees  a  majority  on 
all  parish  trusts.  The  question  of 
personal  rating  is  a  deeply  im- 
portant one,  and  something  will 
doubtless  be  done  to  give  security 
to  Mr  Fowler's  concession  in  re- 
gard to  parish  rooms.  The  allot- 


ment clauses  positively  court 
amendment,  and  the  Peers  have 
been  invited  by  the  Government 
to  undertake  the  task.  The 
Lords  are  not  given  to  waste  words, 
and  will  no  doubt  get  through 
their  work  as  quickly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  business-like  treat- 
ment of  it.  But  if  the  Committee, 
Report,  and  third  reading  are  all 
to  be  completed  by  the  12th  of 
February,  they  have  no  time  to 
lose. 

In  dealing  with  the  bill,  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  expected 
to  display  their  characteristic  sa- 
gacity and  common -sense.  But 
they  will  not  forget  what  a  power- 
ful body  of  public  opinion  they 
have  behind  them,  and  they  need 
not  be  afraid  to  act  with  courage 
and  decision.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Radi- 
cals are  waiting  for  a  good  cry, 
and  that  they  look  to  the  action 
of  -the  House  of  Lords  to  find 
them  one.  The  Peers  have  a 
crafty  and  vigilant  adversary  to 
contend  with ;  but  though  this 
may  be  a  reason  for  prudence,  it 
is  none  for  timidity  or  diffidence. 
The  Parish  Councils  Bill  is  a  bill 
for  England  ;  and  in  refuting  pro- 
visions which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  adopted,  the  Peers,  we 
must  recollect,  will  not  be  setting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
People's  House,  if  with  a  dominant 
Irish  majority  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  called  the 
People,  but  will  be  supporting  it 
against  foreign  dictation. 
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AEMED    EUROPE. 


SEA   POWER. 


IT  may  perhaps  have  some  inter- 
est to  those  who  took  the  trouble 
of  glancing  over  an  article  on 
"  Armed  Europe "  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  Magazine,  if  an 
attempt  to  present  a  similar  pic- 
ture of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
different  European  Powers  (includ- 
ing England)  were  now  made.  Im- 
perfect such  a  sketch  will  certainly 
be ;  but  it  may  assist  some  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  may 
induce  others  to  study  it  for  them- 
selves. 

The  first  point  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  is  the  relative 
naval  power  of  the  Dual  and  Triple 
Alliances  —  who  sooner  or  later 
are  certain  to  come  into  collision. 
Then  next  to  consider  the  offensive 
naval  strength  of  England  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
one  of  those  alliances  with  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  engaged. 


It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  would  be  a  very  easy  task.  In 
reality,  it  is  a  most  difficult  one, 
owing  to  differences  in  classifica- 
tion and  rating  amongst  many  of 
the  Powers,  and  to  a  variety  of 
other  causes.  A  comparison  of 
Lord  Brassey's  'Naval  Annual,' 
p.  67,  with  the  Admiralty  return, 
No.  372,  of  the  15th  August  1893, 
and  the  numbers  given  by  Mr 
Laird  Clowes  in  his  letter  to  the 
'Times'  of  the  19th  December 
1893,  in  regard  to  the  three  great 
powers  —  England,  France,  and 
Russia — will  fully  bear  out  this 
assertion. 

Upon  the  whole  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  adopt  the  estimate  of 
Mr  Laird  Clowes.  According  to 
him  the  war-strength  of  England 
and  the  Dual  Alliance  in  commis- 
sion, reserve,  and  building,  is  as 
follows : — 


Battle-ships.    Coast-defence    Armoured  Unarmonred 
Vessels.          Cruisers.       Cruisers. 


I.  ENGLAND 


4.-, 


IS 


19 


113 


II.  DUAL  ALLIANCE — 
France 
Kussia 


Total 


51 


27 


132 


74 


101 


III.  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE — 
Germany    . 
Italy 
Austria 

Total 


47 


Cruisers— Armoured 

and  Unarmoured. 

34 

26 

12 

72 


The  table  of  the  Triple  Alliance  In  considering  these  returns  it 
is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  paper,  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
No.  372.  coast-defence  vessels,  several  of 
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which  are  powerful  ironclads, 
though  with  small  horse-power, 
are  intended  only  for  defensive 
purposes  —  or  for  offensive  pur- 
poses in  narrow  waters — such  as 
the  British  Channel.  For  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  the  battle- 
ships and  armoured  cruisers  need 
alone  be  considered. 

Now,  from  the  tables  it  is  evi- 
dent that  while  England  and  the 
Dual  Alliance  are  evenly  matched 
in  battle-ships,  the  latter  has 
a  preponderance  in  armoured 
cruisers  of  eight  vessels.  Con- 
sidering what  a  prey  our  great 
commerce  would  be  to  an  active 
enemy,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
state  of  matters — more  especially 
as  we  absolutely  depend  for  a 
great  portion  of  our  food-supply 
upon  foreign  importations. 

In  all  probability  the  first  great 
war  which  Europe  will  see  will  be 
one  between  the  Dual  and  Triple 
Alliances.  This,  though  mainly 
waged  on  shore,  will  also  involve 
a  contest  between  their  respective 
navies. 

Speaking  broadly,  this  will  mean 
on  the  Mediterranean  a  contest  be- 
tween the  French  Toulon  fleet  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Italian  and 
Austrian  ones  on  the  other.  In 
the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  one 
between  the  French  Channel  fleet, 


in  conjunction  with  the  Russian 
Baltic  one,  and  the  German  fleet. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  in  the  North 
Sea  the  French  and  Russian  squad- 
rons will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  German ;  whilst  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  united  Italian 
and  Austrian  fleets  will,  in  num- 
bers, be  pretty  evenly  matched 
with  the  French  Toulon  squadron, 
reinforced  as  it  may  be  by  one  or 
two  Russian  battle-ships — though 
in  actual  fitness  for  fighting  the 
French  will  probably  have  the 
superiority.1 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  naval 
war  such  as  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering would  so  much  affect  our 
maritime  interests  that  we  would 
ultimately  become  unable  to  keep 
out  of  it,  and  if  so  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  would  be 
found  opposed  to  France  and 
Russia — the  Dual  Alliance. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  see 
how,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  such 
a  contest,  we  would  probably  stand 
with  our  great  rival  France  in 
European  waters.  The  following 
table  will  make  this  pretty  clear. 
It  is  taken  from  that  most  valua- 
ble and  useful  book,  Lord  Brassey's 
'Naval  Annual' for  1893,  pp.  70-73, 
and  represents  the  present  state  of 
both  navies  in  these  waters  :  — 


ENGLAND. 

FRANCE. 

Fully 
manned  for 
12  months. 

Reduced 
crews. 

Total. 

Fully 
manned. 

Manned 
for  six 
months. 

Total. 

Battle-ships      . 

13 

9 

22 

10 

"  9 

19 

Coast-defence  vessels 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Armoured  cruisers    . 

4 

3 

7 

1 

2 

3 

17 

14 

31 

12 

13 

25 

1  Should  Russia  succeed  in  the  arrangement  she  is  trying  to  make  with  the 
Greek  Government  to  secure  the  island  of  Paros,  in  the  centre  of  the   Greek 
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The  distribution  of  the  French  fit  for  service,  between  the  Medi- 
war-ships.  actually  in  commission,  terranean  and  the  Channel  and 
or  which  could  be  speedily  made  Northern  squadrons,  is  as  follows: 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


England. 
Battle-ships      . 
Armoured  cruisers     . 


Total 


10 


France. 


Battle-ships  .... 
Reserve  squadron  battle-ships  . 
Armoured  cruisers  . 


Total 


Battle-ships       . 

Coastguard  and  Port  battle-ships 

with  reduced  crews 
Armoured  cruisers    . 

Total 


CHANNEL  AND  NORTHERN. 
3 


L5 


Battle-ships      . 
Reserve  battle-ships 
Armoured  cruisers    . 


From  these  tables  we  see  that 
on  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war  Eng- 
land in  the  Mediterranean  would, 
in  battle-ships  actually  in  commis- 
sion, have  a  superiority  of  one; 
but  when  the  French  Reserve 
Squadron  from  Toulon  joined, 
France  would  be  superior  by 
seven  battle-ships.  In  the  Chan- 
nel and  North  Seas,  however,  the 
reverse  takes  place,  and  we  would 
be  superior  there  by  three  to  one 
at  the  outset,  and  by  twelve  to 
two  when  the  reserve  or  partially 
manned  ships  on  each  side  came 
up. 

It  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find 
that,  should  we  be  drawn  into 
such  a  strife  just  now,  our  navy 
would  give  at  once  a  decisive  supe- 
riority to  whichever  Alliance  it 
joined.  And  which  of  the  two 
that  would  be,  does  not  admit  of 
much  doubt. 

France  and  Russia  are,  how- 
ever, preparing  to  spend  immense 
sums  in  the  next  few  years  upon 
their  navy,  and  if  we  do  not  keep 
pace  with  them  we  will  fall  hope- 
behind.  Last  year  the  ex- 


Total  _3 

penditure  of  these  two  Powers  was 
greater  than  our  own,  and  for  this 
year  it  will  amount  to  about  five 
millions.  Unless  we  follow  suit 
we  will  soon  be  in  a  bad  way. 

Probably  if  during  the  next 
three  years  we  construct  eight 
battle-ships  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  cruisers,  and  after 
that  lay  down  each  year  one 
battle-ship  for  each  one  laid  down 
by  the  Dual  Alliance,  and  two 
cruisers  for  each  one  put  on  the 
stocks  by  it,  we  will  maintain  our 
proper  naval  position  unimpaired. 
Nothing  less  than  this,  however, 
will  suffice. 

It  is  a  question  often  asked, 
When  is  it  likely  that  the  great 
contest  between  the  Dual  and 
Triple  Alliances  will  take  place, 
and  what  would  the  cause  prob- 
ably be? 

To  this  the  reply  must  be  that 
this  is  a  question  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  answer  with 
any  approach  to  certainty. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  more  than 
anything  else,  resembles  that  of  a 


Archipelago,  as  a  station  for  her  ships  of  war,  her  Mediterranean  squadron  will 
become  a  permanent  institution,  and  cause  a  change  in  the  balance  of  naval 
power  in  that  sea. 
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powder  manufactory  where  every 
effort  is  made  by  all  concerned  to 
avert  an  explosion,  but  where  a 
spark  may  at  any  moment  cause 
one. 

It  is  also  pretty  certain  that 
the  nations  cannot  long  go  on 
competing  in  the  race  with  one 
another  both  in  land  and  sea 
forces.  The  expense  is  too  great. 
The  burden  laid  on  the  young 
men  in  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  by  the  conscription  is  too 
heavy  to  be  endured  for  ever. 

Already  both  Alliances  are  suf- 
fering from  these  causes. 

In  the  Dual  Alliance  France 
can  no  longer  increase  her  stand- 
ing army,  for  she  already  in  each 
year  enrolls  in  it  every  man 
physically  qualified  to  become  a 
soldier  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
military  age. 

In  the  Triple  Alliance  Italy  is 
in  such  a  hopeless  state  financially 
that  without  reducing  her  army 
and  navy  she  must  soon  become 
insolvent.  Already  she  is  unable 
to  carry  out  efficiently  her  naval 
programme — she  cannot  get  the 
money  to  finish  and  man  her  new 
ships  up  to  the  time  intended. 
The  yoke  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
sits  heavy  upon  her. 

But  not  only  is  Italy  giving 
strong  symptoms  of  being  unable 
much  longer  to  stand  the  pressure, 
but  Germany  herself  seems  to  be 
in  little  better  plight.  For  in  a 
recent  speech  the  German  Em- 
peror, with  characteristic  frank- 
ness, admitted  that  she  had  a 
deficit  in  her  finances  last  year  of 


about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
that  the  prospect  of  the  present 
one  was  not  much  better.  The 
burden  laid  upon  her,  too,  seems 
fast  becoming  greater  than  she  can 
bear. 

This  is  a  very  serious  state  of 
matters,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  either  Alliance  will  be 
able  much  longer  to  endure  the 
strain  without  resorting  either  to 
war  or  to  disarmament.  And  of 
the  two  alternatives  war  seems  to 
be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted, for,  without  war  to  decide 
which  is  the  strongest,  disarma- 
ment is  practically  impossible. 

Recent  disclosures  show  that,  in 
dread  of  a  European  war,  Italy, 
under  its  late  Prime  Minister 
(the  Marquis  di  Rudini),  actually 
entered  into  negotiations  with 
Russia  to  secure  herself  from  the 
consequences  of  belonging  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  by,  in  the  event 
of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
Alliances  j  taking  place,  getting 
herself  recognised  as  a  neutral. 
But  his  successor,  Signor  Crispi, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  her  a 
firm  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  power. 

Anyway,  the  present  outlook  is 
a  grave  one,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  look  its  possibilities 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  get  ready 
to  meet  every  contingency.  To 
do  this  we  must  spare  no  expense, 
for  to  lose  command  of  the  sea — 
and  more  especially  of  our  trade- 
routes- — would  be  to  this  country 
starvation  and  ruin. 

A.  ALISON. 
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HOW   THEY    HELD    THE    BASS    FOR    KING   JAMES, 
1691-1694. 

BY    ANDEEW    LANG. 

YE  hae  heard  Whigs  crack  o'  the  Saints   in  the   Bass, — my  faith! 

a  gruesome  tale; 
How  the  Remnant  paid  at  a  tippenny  rate  for  a  quart  o'  ha'penny 

ale!1 
But  I'll  tell  ye  anither  tale  o'   the  Bass,   that'll  hearten  ye   up   to 

hear, 
Sae  I  pledge  ye  to  Middleton  first  in  a  glass,  and  a  health  to  the 

Young  Chevalier! 

The  Bass  stands  frae  North  Berwick  Law,  a  league  or  less  to  sea, 
About  its  feet  the  breakers  beat,  abune  the  sea-maws  flee; 
There's  castle  stark  and  dungeon  dark,  wherein  the  Godly  lay, 
That  made  their  rant  for  the  Covenant  through  mony  a  weary  day. 

1  "  They  were  obliged  to  drink  the  tupenny  ale  of  the  Governor's  brewing, 
scarcely  worth  a  halfpenny  the  pint." — Blackadder's  Sufferings.  See  his  'Life,' 
p.  267,  note.  Edinburgh,  1826. 
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For  twal'  years  lang  the  caverns  rang  wi'  preaching,  prayer,  and  psalm, 
Ye'd  think  the  winds  were  soughing  wild,  when  a'  the   winds  were 

calm. 
There    wad    they   preach,    each    Saint   to   each,    and   glower   as   the 

soldiers  pass, 

And  Peden  wared  his  malison  on  a  bonny  leaguer  lass,1 
As   she  stood  and  daffed,  while  the  warders  laughed,   and    wha   sae 

blythe  as  she ; 

But  a  wind  o'  ill  worked  his  warlock  will,  and  flang  her  out  to  sea. 
Then  wha  sae  bright  as  the  Saints  that  night,  and  an  angel  came, 

say  they, 
And  sang  in  the   cell  where  the  righteous  dwell,  but   he  took   na' 

a  Saint  away.2 
There  yet  might  they  be,  for  nane  could  flee,  and  nane  daur'd  break 

the  jail, 

And  still  the  sobbing  o'  the  sea  might  mix  wi'  their  warlock  wail; 
But  then  came  in  black  Echty-echt,  and  bluidy  Echty-nine, 
Wi'  Cess,  and  Press,  and  Presbytery,  and  a'  the  dule  sin'  syne, — 
The  Saints  won  free  wi'  the  power  o'  the  key,  and  Cavaliers  maun  pine  ! 

It  was  Halyburton,  Middleton,  and  Roy  and  young  Dunbar, 

That  Livingstone  took  on  Cromdale  haughs,  in  the  last  fight  of  the 

war, 
And  they  were  warded  in  the  Bass,   till  the  time   they  should  be 

slain, 
Where    bluidy   Mitchell,    and    Blackadder,    and    Earlston    lang    had 

lain, — 

Four  lads  alone  'gainst  a  garrison,  but  Glory  crowns  their  names, 
For   they  brought   it   to   pass   that   they   took   the    Bass,    and   they 

held  it  for  King  James  ! 

It  is  na'  by  preaching  half  the  night  ye'll  burst  a  dungeon  door. 
It  was  na'  by  dint  o'  psalmody  they  broke  the  hold,  they  four : 
For  lang  years  three  that  rock  in  the  sea  bade  Wullie  Wanbeard3 

gae  swing, 
And    England    and    Scotland    fause    may    be,    but    the    Bass    Rock 

stands  for  the  King ! 


1  Patrick  Walker's  'Life  of  Pedeii.' 

2  Mr  Wodrow  mentions  this  phantasm  in  his  'Analecta,'  but   not   on   this 
occasion. 

3  Jacobite  nickname  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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There's  but    ae    pass    gangs    up    the    Bass,  it's    guarded    wi'    strong 

gates  four, 
And  still  as  the  soldiers   went   to  the   sea,  they   steikit   them,  door 

by  door; 
And  this  did  they  do  when  they  helped  a  crew  that  brought  their 

coals  on  shore. 
Thither    all    had    gone,    save    three    men    alone :    then     Middleton 

gripped  his  man, 
Halyburton    felled    the    sergeant    lad,    Dunbar    seized    the    gunner, 

Swan ; 
Roy  bound  their  hands   in   hempen  bands,  and   the   Cavaliers    were 

free, 
And  they  trained  the  guns  on  the  soldier  loons  that  were  down  wi' 

the  boat  by  the  sea ! 
Then    Middleton    cried    frae    the    high    gate    wide,    and    his    voice 

garr'd  the  auld  rocks  ring, 
"  Will  ye  stand  or  flee  by  the  land  or  sea,  for  I  hold  the  Bass  for 

the  King?" 

They  had  nae  desire  to  face  the  fire;  it  was  mair  than  men  might 

do- 
So  they  e'en  sailed  back  in  the  auld  coal-smack,  a  sorry  and  shame- 
faced crew, 
And  they  hirpled  doun   to   Edinburgh   toun,   wi'  the   story  of  their 


How  the  prisoners  bold  had   broken   hold,   and   kept   the   Bass   for 
King  James. 

King  James  he  has  sent  them  guns  and  men,  and  the  Whigs  they 

guard  the  Bass; 
But  they  never  could  catch  the   Cavaliers,   who  took  toll  of   ships 

that  pass : 
They  fared  wild  and  free  as  the  birds  o'  the  sea,  and  at  night  they 

went  on  the  wing, 
And  they  lifted  the  kye  o'  Whigs  far  and  nigh,  and  they  revelled 

and  drank  to  the  King. 

Then  Wullie  Wanbeard  sends  his  ships  to  siege  the  Bass  in  form, 
And  first   shall   they  break  the   fortress  down,  and  syne  the  Rock 

they'll  storm. 

After  twa  days'  fight  they  fled  in  the  night,  and  glad  eneuch  to  go, 
With  their  rigging  rent,  and  their  powder  spent,  and  many  a  man 

laid  low. 
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So  for  lang  years  three  did  they  sweep  the  sea  ;  but  a  closer  watch 

was  set, 
Till    nae    food   had   they,    but   twa    ounce    a-day   o'    meal   was   the 

maist  they'd  get. 
And   men   fight  but  tame   on   an  empty  wame,  so   they  sent  a  flag 

o'  truce, 
And    blithe   were   the   Privy    Council   then,    when   the    Whigs    had 

heard  that  news. 
Twa    Lords    they   sent   wi'    a    strang    intent   to    be    dour    on    each 

Cavalier  ; 
But  wi'  French  cakes  fine,  and  his  last  drap  o'  wine,  did  Middleton 

make  them  cheer, 
On    the  muzzles  o'  guns  he  put   coats  and  caps,   and   he  set   them 

aboot  the  wa's, 
And  the  Whigs  thocht  then  he  had  food  and  men  to  stand  for  the 

Rightfu'  Cause. 
So   he  got  a'  he   craved,  and  his  men  were  saved,  and  nane   might 

say  them  nay, 
Wi'  sword   by   side,  and   flag   o'  pride,   free   men   might   they   gang 

their  way. 
They  might  fare  to  France,  they  might  bide  at  hame,  and  the  better 

their  grace  to  buy, 
Wullie  Wanbeard's   purse  maun  pay  the  keep  o'  the  men  that    did 

him  defy  ! 

Men  never  hae   gotten  sic  terms  o'  peace  since  first  men  went   to 

war, 
As    got    Halyburton,    and    Middleton,    and    Roy,    and    the    young 

D  unbar. 
Sae  I  drink  to  ye  here,  To  the   Young  Chevalier/     I  hae  said  ye  an 

auld  man's  say, 
And  there  may  hae  been  mightier  deeds  o'  arms,   but  there  never 

was  nane  sae  gay  ! 
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THE     RICH     MISS    EIDDELL. 


CHAPTER   VI. — ROSE-MAKING. 


WHAT  next  1 

This  was  the  question  which  Miss 
Eiddell  was  putting  to  herself  as 
she  stood  heside  the  window  of  her 
hotel  bedroom  on  the  morrow  after 
her  arrival  in  Vienna.  A  spotless 
April  sunshine  was  flooding  the 
street  below,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  her  departure  from  Kelton 
something  like  a  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment stirred  faintly  within  her. 
What  next  t  Up  to  this  point  her 
plans  had  been  fixed,  but  beyond 
she  had  never  looked.  Somewhat 
to  her  dismay,  she  now  discovered 
that  the  prospect  of  saying  good- 
bye to  her  travelling  companion 
was  exceedingly  unwelcome.  The 
idea  of  enticing  the  girl  away  on 
further  travels  had  been  rejected  as 
unkind  in  face  of  her  evident  attach- 
ment to  her  home,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  other  course  by  which 
to  avoid  an  immediate  parting. 

When,  an  hour  later,  Bertha  re- 
turned from  visiting  her  Mutterl, 
Miss  Eiddell  received  her  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  were 
any  places  near  Vienna  where  it 
was  possible  to  spend  the  summer 
agreeably. 

"  It  would  be  more  to  the  point 
if  you  were  to  ask  whether  there 
are  any  places  near  Vienna  where 
it  is  possible  to  get  away  from  en- 
trancing scenery,"  was  the  indignant 
rejoinder.  "But  what  have  you 
got  to  do  with  the  surroundings  of 
Vienna?"  added  Bertha,  suspici- 
ously. 

Miss  Eiddell  hereupon  explained, 
in  somewhat  guilty  haste,  how  calm 
reflection  had  shown  her  the  ad- 
visability of  modifying  her  plans, 
more  especially  as  by  experience 
she  knew  herself  not  to  have  the 


makings  of  an  orthodox  tourist.  A 
good  deal  was  said  about  the  folly 
of  wasting  all  the  fine  weather  in 
railway  carriages,  the  final  result  of 
the  argument  being  that  she  had 
resolved  to  spend  the  next  few 
months  at  some  picturesque  spot 
near  Vienna,  and  did  Fraulein 
Norberg  think  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  her  mother  being  able  to 
spare  her  for  a  little  longer  ? 

"  We  could  choose  a  place,  could 
we  not,  which  is  near  enough  for 
you  to  run  in  and  visit  your  mother 
every  day  or  two  1  Why  are  you 
looking  at  me  like  that  ]  Do,  please, 
tell  me  whether  I  can  count  upon 
you  or  not  ?  You  see  speaking  so 
little  of  the  language  as  I  do " 

"  You  can  count  upon  me,"  said 
Bertha,  with  a  rather  unsteady 
smile,  and  actually  blinking  her 
eyelids  a  little,  though  in  general 
she  found  it  silly  to  be  emotional. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes'  time 
the  table  was  littered  with  railway 
and  tramway  time-tables,  over  which 
both  women  bent  in  earnest  con- 
sultation. Bertha  had  abandoned 
herself  without  reserve  to  the  un- 
alloyed pleasure  now  in  prospect, 
and,  to  judge  from  the  elder  woman's 
face,  the  delight  seemed  to  be  in- 
fectious. Little  by  little,  and  some- 
what to  her  own  astonishment,  Miss 
Eiddell  began  to  discover  that,  after 
all,  she  had  not  quite  lost  sight  of 
the  motive  which  had  formed  the 
original  object  of  the  journey.  This 
motive  it  was  which  made  her  so 
hard  to  please  with  the  choice  of  a 
locality. 

"Then  there  is  Baden,"  said 
Bertha,  when  place  after  place  had 
been  rejected.  "  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  half  the  Vienna 
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millionaires  have  got  villas  at 
Baden." 

"Which  settles  the  point  at 
once.  Millionaires  are  the  very 
people  whom  I  most  particularly 
want  to  avoid.  It  is  not  one  of 
those  decked-out  villas  that  I  am 
looking  for,  but  a  mere  cottage,  the 
homelier  the  better." 

Bertha  looked  at  her  attentively 
and  somewhat  reflectively. 

"  So  that  is  it  ?  The  old  idea  is 
still  alive  1 " 

"It  is  still  alive.  I  believed  it 
to  be  dead,  but  it  has  only  been 
asleep.  To-day  I  begin  again  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  enjoyment  to  be  hoped 
for  in  slipping  out  of  my  own  skin 
for  a  time,  and  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  what  the  world  feels  like  to 
people  whose  steps  are  not  hampered 
by  gold-sacks.  Help  me,  Fraulein 
Norberg.  What  I  want " 

"What  you  want  is  to  play  at 
being  poor,  just  to  see  what  it  feels 
like.  Well,  it  is  a  harmless  game, 
and  is  not  likely  to  last  long." 

"You  say  that  as  though  you 
were  a  philosopher  of  seventy," 
laughed  Miss  Eiddell. 

"I  am  not  seventy,  but  some- 
body once  told  me  that  I  had  a 
vein  of  the  philosopher  in  me,  and 
I  believe  it  is  true." 

Within  that  same  hour  the  two 
ladies  set  to  work,  but  their  task 
did  not  prove  so  easy  as  at  first 
sight  might  have  appeared.  Luxu- 
rious villas,  with  highly  ornamental 
gardens,  were  to  be  had  on  all 
sides,  but  the  demand  for  "  homely 
cottages "  had  not  been  great 
enough  to  create  a  supply. 

"  But  I  suppose  the  cottage  may 
have  a  whole  roof,"  Bertha  sug- 
gested. "And  the  window-panes 
need  not  necessarily  be  broken, 
need  they?" 

It  was  in  the  hotel  bedroom  that 
evening  that  the  discussion  of  the 
day's  events  was  taking  place,  but 
no  longer  the  fashionable  hotel  in 


[March 

the  centre  of  the  town  from  which 
they  had  sallied  forth  this  morning  ; 
for  Miss  Eiddell,  warming  to  the 
rdle  of  pauper  which  she  had 
elected  to  play,  had  found  that  a 
second-rate  inn  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  was  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  development  of  events 
contemplated.  An  unacknowledged 
consciousness  that  it  would  not  do 
to  be  without  a  motive  power  of 
action  had  stirred  once  or  twice 
within  her,  causing  her  to  cling  all 
the  closer  to  the  idea  once  engen- 
dered, while  a  somewhat  strained 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  had  been 
the  cause  of  more  than  one  dilem- 
ma in  the  course  of  the  day.  As 
for  instance  when,  in  the  ner- 
vous dread  of  betraying  her  wealth, 
Miss  Eiddell  had  waived  aside  the 
entire  menu  of  the  restaurant  at 
Baden,  insisting  upon  lunching  off 
a  plain  mutton-chop  and  an  Eng- 
lish rice  -  pudding,  which  took  an 
hour  to  appear,  and  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  charged  for  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  which 
such  unusual  demands  entailed. 

"  I  cannot  myself  see,"  pursued 
Bertha,  "  what  your  objection  is  to 
that  house  at  Dornbach.  It  is  a 
good  size,  it  is  true,  but  very  plainly 
built." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  furniture  is  all  so 
perfectly  appointed." 

"Ah  yes;  and  there  would  be 
the  danger  of  your  having  to  sit  on 
well-stuffed  chairs, — of  course  that 
would  never  do." 

"  The  only  house  we  saw  to-day 
with  a  real  rustic  stamp  about  it,  is 
that  Swiss  clidlet  out  there  beyond 
the  long  stone -wall.  My  only 
objection  is  the  price." 

"  The  price  !  Well,  a  thousand 
florins  is  a  good  deal ;  but  for 
you — 

"  There  !  I  knew  how  it  would 
be," interrupted  Miss  Eiddell,  speak- 
ing for  her  almost  irritably.  "  Do 
what  I  like,  I  always  find  myself 
landed  back  at  the  same  point.  A 
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thousand  florins  is  not  much  for 
me,  you  say;  why?  because  I  am 
Miss  Eiddell  of  Kelton.  But  don't 
you  know  that  it  is  exactly  Miss 
Eiddell  of  Kelton  whom  I  want  to 
get  rid  of?" 

During  more  than  a  minute 
Bertha  looked  at  her  across  the 
table  in  thoughtful  silence.  When 
she  spoke  at  last,  it  was  to  make  an 
apparently  irrelevant  remark. 
r  "Tell  me,  Miss  Eiddell,  would 
it  incommode  you  to  accompany 
me  to-morrow  to  my  mother's  lodg- 
ing? She  was  saying  to-day  how 
happy  she  would  be  if  she  were 
able  to  thank  you  personally  for 
the  care  you  have  taken  of  me, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  her  to 
descend  and  mount  those  steep 
staircases." 

"By  all  means,"  Miss  Eiddell 
hastened  to  say,  flushing  from  sheer 
astonishment.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  suggest  a  visit  to 
Frau  Norberg  had  been  weighing 
on  her  mind  since  morning,  leav- 
ing her  vacillating  between  the 
alternate  dread  of  being  inattentive 
or  indiscreet.  "  I  should  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  call  upon  your 
mother." 

It  was  settled  that  the  visit 
should  be  paid  the  first  thing  on 
the  following  forenoon,  previous  to 
resuming  the  hunt  for  a  sufficiently 
unadorned  dwelling-house. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over  next  morning,  the  two 
sallied  forth  from  the  inn.  It  was 
with  a  gleam  of  quiet  amusement 
in  her  eyes  that  Bertha  watched 
her  companion.  Miss  Eiddell 
seemed  somewhat  silent  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  Did  you  sleep  well  ? "  inquired 
Bertha  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Yes  —  that  is  to  say,  I  was 
awake  rather  often.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  the  mattress." 

"And  with  the  pillows  too, 
and  with  the  sheets  most  of  all," 


said  Bertha,  barely  preserving  her 
gravity.  "Dear  Miss  Eiddell,  I 
hope  most  sincerely  that  your  bed- 
linen  was  somewhat  less  profusely 
inhabited  than  was  mine." 

"It  is  most  incomprehensible," 
hastily  returned  Miss  Eiddell, 
while  a  frown  of  mild  perplexity 
disturbed  her  kindly  face.  In  the 
Hotel  Elisabeth  I  noticed  nothing 
of  the  sort.  And  I  wonder,  too, 
why  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  hot 
water  in  the  morning  !  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  about  such 
a  thing  before." 

"But  neither  have  you  ever  before 
spent  the  night  at  a  Hotel  Goldene 
Traube.  By  the  by,  they  brought 
you  your  tea  all  right,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh  yes,  all  right,  thanks,  only 
that  there  was  a  slight  mistake 
about  the  cream ;  in  fact,  it  wasn't 
cream  at  all  which  they  brought 
me,  but  some  rather  stale  milk, 
and  in  a  chipped  jug,  too.  Do  you 
know,  Fraulein  Norberg,  I  can't 
help  fancying  that  there  must  be 
considerable  negligence  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  hotel :  I  had  quite 
a  scene  with  Wilson  about  it.  She 
came  to  me  in  tears  this  morning, 
declaring  that,  rather  than  pass  an- 
other night  under  this  degrading 
roof,  she  would  give  me  warning 
on  the  spot  and  travel  home  at  her 
own  expense.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  soothe  her  partially." 

"  Should  we  not  be  deciding 
about  our  mode  of  progress,"  asked 
Bertha.  "Shall  we  take  a  cab? 
Unless,  by  the  by,  you  consider 
this  too  luxurious  a  conveyance. 
Perhaps  a  tramway  or  an  omnibus 
would  be  more  likely  to  fall  in  with 
your  views  ? " 

Miss  Eiddell  glanced  sideways  at 
Bertha  to  see  if  she  was  joking. 
But  it  was  only  a  momentary  access 
of  consternation. 

"By  all  means  let  it  be  an 
omnibus,"  she  said,  speaking  with 
unusual  animation.  It  would  never 
do  to  admit,  even  indirectly  by  her 
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tone  of  voice,  that  the  red-hot 
ardour  which  had  supported  her 
through  the  trials  of  yesterday  was 
a  little,  just  a  very  little,  damped 
this  morning. 

The  half-hour  that  followed  upon 
this  decision  lived  ever  after  in 
Miss  Eiddell's  memory,  with  that 
pertinacious  immortality  commonly 
ascribed  to  bad  dreams.  Ten 
minutes'  waiting  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  a  much-frequented  street 
opened  the  entertainment.  Then 
when  in  the  fourth  omnibus  that 
passed  their  way  two  places  were 
discovered  to  be  available,  and  when, 
in  some  trepidation,  following  close- 
ly upon  Bertha's  heels,  she  pre- 
pared to  mount  the  step,  Miss  Rid- 
del drew  back  again  so  hastily  that 
she  barely  escaped  a  tumble. 

"There's  a  man  smoking,"  she 
whispered  nervously  to  Bertha. 

"Einsteigen!  Einsteigen!"  (get 
in)  was  clamoured  in  half-a-dozen 
different  tones ;  and  before  Miss 
Eiddell  had  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  she  was  aware  of  being 
seized  from  behind  without  any 
approach  at  ceremony,  and  bodily 
lifted  into  the  vehicle,  which  was 
already  in  full  motion ;  upon  which, 
somewhat  breathless  and  entirely 
bewildered,  she  tumbled  on  to  her 
seat.  Several  minutes  passed  be- 
fore she  could  give  herself  an  ac- 
count of  her  surroundings.  The 
man  with  the  cigar  whom  she  had 
first  caught  sight  of  was  not  the 
only  smoker  in  the  vehicle,  as  she 
now  became  aware,  nor  was  the 
scent  of  tobacco  by  any  means  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  perfumes 
that  were  noticeable.  Through  the 
crevices  of  the  dilapidated  basket 
which  reposed  on  the  knees  of  her 
right-hand  neighbour  there  pene- 
trated an  aroma  which,  combined 
with  an  occasional  clucking  within, 
pointed  very  distinctly  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  domestic  fowl;  while 
straight  opposite  there  sat  an  indi- 
vidual who  evidently  considered 
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the  sleeve  of  his  working  -  man's 
blouse  to  be  a  perfect  equivalent 
for  a  pocket-handkerchief.  As  she 
jogged  along,  deafened  by  the 
rattling  of  the  windows,  and  hav- 
ing her  toes  trodden  upon  by  the 
arriving  and  departing  passengers, 
who  squeezed  past  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, Miss  Riddell  could  not  quite 
prevent  her  thoughts  from  bother- 
ing her  with  the  inopportune  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  any 
object  to  be  gained  by  all  this  self- 
inflicted  torture?  But  as  yet  she 
turned  resolutely  from  these  sug- 


When  the  Stephana  Platz,  and 
with  it  the  terminus  of  the  journey, 
was  reached,  Miss  Riddell,  whose 
truthfulness  was  punctilious,  felt 
thankful  that  Fraulein  Norberg 
refrained  from  asking  her  how  she 
had  enjoyed  the  drive. 

Frau  Norberg  lived  in  a  pain- 
fully new  lodging-barrack,  one  of 
those  which  are  daily  springing 
up  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
Viennese  houses.  In  some  slight 
consternation  Miss  Riddell  followed 
her  companion  as  Bertha  wound 
her  passage  through  a  small  crowd 
of  the  habitues  of  the  central  yard, 
consisting  at  this  juncture  of  a 
barrel-organ  man,  a  shoeblack  in 
full  activity,  a  tattered  hag  issuing 
from  a  kitchen  hard  by,  with  a  bag 
of  bones  over  her  shoulder,  a  Jew 
in  a  long  flapping  kaftan,  with  a 
bundle  of  old  umbrellas  under  his 
arm,  which  his  nasally  penetrating 
cry  of  "  Handele  /  Handele  !  "  pro- 
claimed to  be  objects  of  his  com- 
mercial enterprise, — besides  various 
market  -  women  with  baskets  of 
vegetables  for  sale. 

When  they  began  to  mount  the 
first  staircase  Miss  Riddell  felt  in- 
clined to  ask  why  Fraulein  Norberg 
had  all  at  once  slackened  her  pace 
in  so  marked  a  manner ;  but  by 
the  time  they  had  passed  three 
landings  and  were  still  toiling  up- 
wards, she  began  to  recognise  some 
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object  in  this  careful  husbanding 
of  the  lungs.  The  paint  was 
scarcely  dry  upon  the  doors,  and 
yet,  to  judge  from  the  variety  of 
kitchen  smells  upon  all  sides,  the 
house  was  already  overflowing  with 
inhabitants.  In  so  great  a  hurry 
had  some  of  these  people  been  to 
pitch  their  tents,  that  such  finish- 
ing touches  as  a  window-frame  here, 
and  a  door-handle  there,  had  evi- 
dently not  been  thought  worth 
waiting  for. 

Several  minutes  passed  after 
Bertha  had  rung  a  bell  on  the 
fourth  landing  before  a  shuffling 
step  was  heard  approaching.  The 
first  thing  that  Miss  Kiddell  be- 
came aware  of  on  the  opening  of 
the  door  was  an  overpowering 
smell  of  roasted  coffee.  It  took 
several  seconds  sufficiently  to  ac- 
custom her  eyes  to  the  existing 
light  to  perceive  that  the  servant 
girl  who  had  admitted  them  was 
holding  a  hot  coffee-pan  in  her 
hand.  At  sight  of  the  visitor  a 
moment  of  inexpressible  flurry  fol- 
lowed. Through  a  sort  of  mist  of 
bewilderment  Miss  Eiddell  heard 
Bertha  saying  in  a  perfectly  com- 
posed tone — 

"Never  mind  about  hiding  the 
pan,  Lisi, — it  is  no  disgrace;  this 
lady  knows  that  we  have  got  no 
footman." 

At  the  same  moment  an  inner 
door  was  somewhat  boisterously 
opened,  and  a  girl  of  about  fifteen, 
flourishing  a  feather  -  brush  above 
her  head,  and  wearing  an  artificial 
rose  in  her  hair,  burst  out  and 
almost  strangled  Bertha  in  a  sisterly 
embrace. 

""We  have  come  to  see  the 
Mutterl"  Bertha  managed  to  artic- 
ulate. "  Take  us  to  her." 

"  I  will  show  the  ladies  into  the 
drawing-room,"  Lisi  hastily  ejacu- 
lated, "and  immediately  announce 
the  visit  to  the  gnddige  Frau." 

"Nonsense,  Lisi,"  retorted  Bertha, 
with  more  decision  than  she  usually 
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exhibited.  "It  is  nice  of  you  to 
be  so  keen  about  the  honour  of  the 
family,  but  you  know  quite  well 
that  you  would  not  have  time  to 
take  the  covers  off  the  chairs. 
Take  us  straight  to  the  workroom, 
Clara,  if  Lisi  will  not  do  it." 

And  without  giving  Lisi  time  to 
recover  her  presence  of  mind,  Bertha 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  beside 
her. 

On  entering  the  meanly  furnished 
but  scrupulously  tidy  room,  Miss 
Eiddell  found  herself  confronted 
by  a  startled  looking  young  woman, 
whose  cast  of  features  proclaimed 
her  immediately  as  another  sister 
of  Bertha's,  and  who,  with  rolled- 
up  sleeves  and  a  holland  apron 
over  her  dress,  was  busied  in 
cleaning  a  petroleum  lamp.  With 
a  glance  of  frightened  inquiry  at 
Bertha,  she  snatched  up  a  duster 
hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  precipitately  disappeared,  drag- 
ging the  reluctant  Clara  with  her. 

Miss  Riddell  now  perceived  that 
the  chief  inmate  of  the  room  was 
a  delicate  -  looking  elderly  lady, 
dressed  with  scrupulous  precision 
in  a  rusty  black  dress,  and  busied 
beside  a  table  in  the  window. 

"  Mutterl"  Bertha  was  heard  say- 
ing, "  this  is  Miss  Riddell."  Upon 
which  there  followed  several  trying 
minutes  for  Miss  Riddell,  who  dread- 
ed nothing  in  this  world  so  much 
as  being  thanked  for  anything. 

"Let  us  take  your  kind  friend 
to  the  sitting-room,"  murmured 
Frau  Norberg,  towards  the  end  of 
the  ordeal. 

"  No,  Mutterl ;  we  will  sit  down 
here.  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Riddell 
will  excuse  you  if  you  go  back  to 
your  work." 

"Please  do  not  let  me  incom- 
mode you  in  any  way,"  Miss  Rid- 
dell hastened  to  put  in,  though  not 
at  all  comprehending  why  those 
little  scraps  of  pink  stuff,  as  well 
as  the  coils  of  wire  with  which 
Frau  Norberg  had  evidently  been 
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occupied,  should  demand  so  much 
haste. 

"  Thank  you,"  was  all  Frau  Nor- 
berg  said  before  going  back  to  her 
place.  But  in  spite  of  her  evident 
emotion,  she  did  not  forget  first  to 
turn  towards  the  stove  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  carefully  to  shake 
her  dress  free  from  the  pink  snips 
and  shining  scraps  of  wire  profusely 
sown  over  the  front. 

"The  truth  is,"  she  began,  being 
seated  again  at  her  table,  while  her 
fragile  white  hands  moved  about 
with  astonishing  rapidity  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  various  small 
implements  lying  ready,  "to-mor- 
row is  the  term  on  which  I  have 
to  deliver  these  last  six  dozen,  so 
you  see  even  half  an  hour's  daylight 
lost  means  half  an  hour  more  petro- 
leum burning  at  night." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Miss  RiddeU, 
more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  touched 
to  the  heart,  she  knew  not  why,  by 
the  patient  smile  with  which  Frau 
Jforberg  looked  towards  her. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  smile  alone 
that  patience  was  so  plainly  stamped, 
as  the  visitor  gradually  noted, — it 
was  written  as  clearly  in  the  wide- 
open,  mild,  grey  eyes;  and  when 
these  were  bent  on  the  work,  some- 
thing of  the  same  resignation  was 
to  be  guessed  at  in  the  soft  submis- 
sive lines  of  the  chin  and  cheek. 
The  longer  Miss  Riddell  watched 
the  frail  fingers  at  work  among 
those  rosy  scraps — which,  in  con- 
trast to  the  prematurely  silver  hair 
lying  so  daintily  around  the  neat 
head,  combined  to  cast  a  certain 
grateful  brightness  over  her  small 
sober  person — the  more  did  she  feel 
as  though  she  were  looking  at  an 
illustration  of  some  medieval  saint 
from  out  of  an  illustrated  missal. 

Bertha  meanwhile  had  fetched  a 
cardboard -box  from  the  window- 
sill,  and  taken  off  the  lid. 

"  How  pretty  ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Riddell,  in  genuine  delight — for  the 
box  was  full  of  exquisitely  natural 
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pink  roses.  She  glanced  again  at 
the  wire  and  the  pink  heaps  on 
the  work-table,  and  began  to  under- 
stand what  Frau  Norberg's  occupa- 
tion was. 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  making 
them,"  she  stammered,  in  her  best 
German. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 
asked  Bertha,  before  her  mother 
could  speak. 

"Because  I  see  so  many  here." 

"  And  perhaps  also  because  you 
don't  think  it  likely  that  any  one  in 
their  senses  would  make  six  dozen 
of  a  thing  which  they  didn't  enjoy 
making?  Mutterl,  Miss  Riddell 
believes  that  you  find  rose-making 
great  fun." 

"I  understood  what  she  said," 
answered  Frau  Norberg,  with  un- 
disturbed mildness.  "Very  likely 
Fraulein  Riddell  is  not  aware  that 
I  gain  money  by  this  work." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  should 
not  have  asked  ! "  ejaculated  Miss 
Riddell,  blushing  scarlet  instead  of 
Frau  I^orberg,  who  appeared  to  see 
nothing  embarrassing  in  the  situa- 
tion. And  indeed,  carried  off  with 
the  absolute  unconsciousness  of  this 
delicate  little  lady,  even  the  half- 
cleaned  petroleum  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  even  the  bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  seemed  to  be- 
come no  more  than  natural  acces- 
sories to  a  morning  call. 

"  Why  should  you  beg  my  par- 
don ? "  she  asked,  again  glancing  up 
with  that  inexplicably  heartrend- 
ing smile  of  hers.  "Surely  it  is 
no  shame  to  work,  more  especially 
when  it  is  one's  children  one  works 
for.  Really  I  am  very  fortunate  in 
having  secured  these  roses  ;  you  see 
there  are  so  few  sorts  of  remunera- 
tive work  which  can  be  done  at 
home, — and  I  really  do  dread  those 
stairs." 

"You  seem  to  have  had  very 
much  practice,"  remarked  Miss 
Riddell,  a  little  helplessly. 

"  So  I  have.     It  is  fifteen  years 
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now  since  I  first  began  to  work  for 
Bergerund  Oompagnie.  They  gave 
me  the  choice  of  roses  and  pansies, 
which  at  that  time  were  very  much 
worn  in  bonnets,  but  I  chose  the 
roses  •  for  the  fashion  of  other  flowers 
passes,  while  the  demand  for  roses 
always  remains.  I  seldom  sit  less 
than  six  hours  a-day  at  this  table, 
so  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  my 
fingers  move  fast.  To  finish  two 
dozen  roses  in  a  day  is  nothing  at 
all  unusual  for  me,  though  I  often 
do  more.  There  are  days — or  rather 
I  should  say  nights  —  when,  after 
blowing  out  my  candle,  I  see  noth- 
ing but  pink  and  red  roses  floating 
about  in  the  darkness." 

"  It  is  a  rose-coloured  existence, 
is  it  not  1 "  observed  Bertha  with  a 
bitter  smile. 

At  this  moment  precipitate  steps 
were  heard  outside,  and  the  door 
was  noisily  opened. 

"Oh,  Mutterlf"  cried  Clara, 
bursting  in  with  her  face  half- 
buried  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
speaking  in  a  choking  voice, 
"  something  terrible  has  hap- 
pened ! " 

Miss  Eiddell,  who  believed  Clara 
to  be  sobbing,  looked  in  alarm 
towards  Frau  Norberg. 

"  "What  is  it  1 "  asked  Frau  Nor- 
berg,  quickly  but  not  excitedly. 

"  You  will  never  guess  ! "  gasped 
Clara,  still  behind  her  handkerchief. 

"What  is  it?"  repeated  the 
mother  as  gently  as  before. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  the  crash  in 
the  drawing-room1?"  asked  Clara, 
emerging  from  behind  her  handker- 
chief ;  and  now  Miss  Eiddell  per- 
ceived that  what  she  had  taken  for 
sobs  was  nothing  but  convulsed 
laughter.  "  Marie  had  called  Lisi 
to  help  her  to  take  off  the  covers 
from  the  drawing-room  chairs,  but 
they  were  in  such  a  mad  hurry  for 
fear  of  Miss  Eiddell  going  away 
before  they  were  ready,  that  when 
Lisi  climbed  on  to  the  table  to 
dust  the  lamp-shade,  the  whole 


thing  toppled  over.  You  can't 
imagine  how  funny  Lisi  looked 
with  her  boots  in  the  air  and  the 
table  on  the  top  of  her." 

"Is  the  lamp  -  shade  broken  ? " 
asked  Frau  Norberg  meekly. 

"  Smashed  !  Marie  is  going  into 
hysterics  about  it,  I  believe." 

A  gentle  sigh  was  the  only  com- 
ment this  time.  "  You  know  that 
accidents  will  happen  sometimes, 
and  you  see  what  children  are  ! " 
the  look  she  turned  upon  her  visitor 
seemed  to  say,  after  which,  taking 
up  again  the  scissors  which  a  second 
ago  she  had  laid  aside  with  the 
instinctive  desire  to  be  ready  if 
needed,  she  went  back  once  more 
to  her  work. 

"  Be  sure  you  call  me  if  Marie's 
hysterics  should  really  come  on," 
was  all  the  remark  she  made. 

So  perplexed  was  Miss  Eiddell 
with  what  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
that  she  felt  most  sincerely  relieved 
to  be  at  length  descending  the  long 
staircase.  The  courtyard  as  they 
now  traversed  it  bore  much  the 
same  appearance  it  had  borne  half 
an  hour  ago.  The  actors  had  in- 
deed shifted,  but  the  scene  was  the 
same.  Another  barrel-organ  man 
was  grinding  out  another  tune,  and 
another  Jew  was  calling  "Handele!" 
in  another  nasal  voice,  and  with  old 
boots  over  his  shoulder  instead  of 
broken  umbrellas,  while  the  same 
hag  who  had  before  issued  from 
the  kitchen  was  now  stooping  over 
a  handful  of  bones  which  she  had 
espied  in  a  corner,  and  was  criti- 
cally turning  them  over,  one  by 
one. 

"  Where  are  we  going  to  now  ? " 
asked  Bertha,  standing  still  just 
before  stepping  out  on  to  the 
street. 

Miss  Eiddell  did  not  seem  im- 
mediately to  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion. She  was  staring  in  thought- 
ful silence  at  the  pavement  before 
her.  When  Bertha  repeated  the 
question,  she  looked  up  and  said, 
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with  a  little  hesitation,  "  I  think 
I  should  like  to  go  to  that  place 
beyond  the  long  wall,  where  there 
is  that  pretty  chdlet.  You  know 
where  I  mean,  don't  you  1  I  should 
like  to  look  at  the  house  again." 

"  You  mean  Mauer."  Bertha 
looked  almost  as  though  she  would 
have  liked  to  say  more,  but  re- 
strained herself,  and  merely  asked, 
"  Shall  we  go  in  the  tramway  ? 
There  are  omnibuses  too,  you 
know." 

"No,  no,"  said  Miss  Riddell, 
hurriedly ;  •"  I  think  I  shall  take 
a  cab  this  time." 

The  drive  to  Mauer  was  a  long 
one,  and  almost  entirely  silent. 
While  for  about  half  the  distance 
the  cab  moved  uphill  beside  the 
blank  and  massive  stone  wall  of 
the  Thiergarten  —  the  Imperial 
shooting  -  ground  —  Miss  Riddell 
continued  to  be  haunted  by  the 
wistful  gaze  of  those  wide-open, 
grey  eyes.  From  all  along  the 
monotonous  surface  of  the  wall 
they  seemed  to  be  staring  back  at 
her,  and  do  what  she  would,  she 
could  not  help  asking  herself 
whether  that  miniature  old  lady 
had  ever  had  quite  enough  to  eat. 

The  care-taker  of  the  villa  which 
had  taken  Miss  Riddell's  fancy  the 
day  before  was  somewhat  astonished 
to  see  the  two  ladies  back  again. 
The  rooms  were  once  more  un- 
locked, and  the  curtains  drawn 
aside.  Bertha  asked  no  questions 
until  they  stepped  out  into  the 
garden.  This  too,  like  the  house, 
bore  the  stamp  of  elegant  rusticity, 
as  was  shown  by  the  studiously 
plain  and  massive  flower  -  beds, 
filled  with  alpine  flowers.  They 
were  such  as  might  be  planned  by 
the  fancy  of  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  surfeited  with  ornamental 
gardening. 

"I  see  you  have  not  yet  made 
up  your  mind,"  remarked  Bertha, 
watching  Miss  Riddell  as  she 
glanced  undecidedly  from  the 
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hawthorn  to  the  lilac  bushes  just 
bursting  into  leaf.  "Perhaps  the 
place  is  still  too  comfortable,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  slight  twitching 
of  the  lips.  "But  that  can  be 
easily  remedied.  We  could  take 
all  the  curtains  off  the  windows, 
you  know,  and  store  them  away  in 
the  garret — that  would  make  the 
rooms  much  barer  at  once,  and  also 
much  hotter;  and  in  case  you 
think  that  summer-house  still  too 
good  of  its  kind,  I  am  sure  Herr 
Braun  will  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  removed  so  long  as  you 
bind  yourself  to  build  a  new  one 
before  your  departure.  I  fancy 
that  would  greatly  improve  the 
view  from  here  in  the  sense  you 
mean.  Besides,  you  can  stipulate 
for  the  walks  not  being  weeded, 
so  that  there  need  be  no  danger 
of  the  garden  looking  too  well 
kept.  And  then 

"  Fraulein  Norberg,"  said  Miss 
Riddell,  turning  abruptly  towards 
her  —  and  to  her  astonishment 
Bertha  saw  that  there  were  tears 
in  the  elder  woman's  eyes — "Frau- 
lein Norberg,  you  are  making  fun 
of  me ;  and  you  have  a  right  to 
do  so,  for  I  have  been  behaving 
like  a  great  big  goose.  Since  I 
have  seen  what  it  is  to  be  really 
and  truly  poor,  I  have  lost  all 
pleasure  in  playing  at  the  game. 
The  real  thing  is  too  serious  to  be 
made  a  farce  of.  I  have  never  felt 
that  as  I  feel  it  to-day,  for  the 
people  who  generally  go  by  the 
name  of  poor  people  are  not  nearly 
so  heartrending  to  look  upon.  It 
is  easy  to  help  those.  But  people 
with  your  mother's  education  and 
tastes  and  your  mother's  income 
— no,  Fraulein  Norberg,  I  think  I 
am  cured." 

"  That  is  why  I  took  you  to  see 
my  mother,"  was  all  the  answer 
that  Bertha  made. 

The  agreement  for  the  Villa 
Alpenrose  was  signed  that  same 
day,  and  it  was  that  evening  in 
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her  hotel  bedroom — but  not  the 
Goldene  Traube — that  Miss  Kiddell 
found  courage  to  vent  some  of  the 
puzzled  curiosity  that  was  oppress- 
ing her  in  a  timid  question.  Dis- 
creetly worded  though  it  was,  it 
proved  to  be  the  key  which  un- 
locked to  her  all  the  private  affairs 
of  the  Norberg  family.  Bertha 
seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for 
this  moment. 

"  You  want  to  know  whether  it 
is  good  for  my  mother's  health  to 
sit  so  many  hours  at  that  rose- 
making?  Perhaps  not,  but  would 
it  not  be  worse  for  her  health  to 
starve?  And  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  she  has  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive. While  my  father  was  alive 
it  was  better,  of  course,  but  not 
very  much  so,  for  we  never  had 
any  private  fortune.  It  was  a 
love-match." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  EiddeU,  with 
a  distinct  movement  of  interest; 
"  there  is  nothing  so  rare  nor  so 
beautiful  as  a  real  love-match." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  remarked 
Bertha,  a  little  drily.  "I  don't 
know  whether  Mutterl  would  agree 
with  you  now,  though  no  doubt  she 
will  to  her  dying  day  cling  to  the 
fiction  of  being  happy.  The  life  of 
worry  she  has  led  has  reduced  her 
to  a  state  of  chronic  resignation, 
which  I  really  believe  is  the  only 
thing  which  has  saved  her  from 
losing  her  senses  at  times.  And 
the  strange  thing  about  her  is  that 
she  is  not  merely  resigned  to  things 
that  have  already  happened,  as 
many  people  are,  but  she  seems  to 
be  in  a  continual  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  what  is  coming, — propheti- 
cally resigned,  I  should  like  to  call 
it.  Did  you  not  see,  when  Clara 
burst  in  this  morning,  how  quietly 
she  waited  for  the  blow  ?  And  if, 
instead  of  a  broken  lamp  -  shade, 
Clara  had  brought  the  news  of  a 
broken  arm,  she  would  have  borne 
it  with  the  same  outward  composure, 
simply  because  she  has  trained  her- 
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self  to  be  prepared  for  anything  at 
any  hour.  Marie,  again,  is  quite 
different.  This  continual  living  on 
the  alert  has  simply  ruined  her 
nerves.  A  shatter  of  glass  or  a 
loud  voice  in  the  passage, — sounds 
which  cause  Mutterl  to  fold  her 
hands  and  look  patiently  towards 
the  door, — means  for  Marie  the  be- 
ginning of  hysterics.  Irene,  again, 
the  second  youngest  of  us,  takes 
the  matter  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  and  it  may  be  that  she  is  the 
wisest  of  us  all.  She  declares  quite 
openly  that  she  intends  to  look  out 
for  a  rich  husband,  and  to  take  him 
when  she  has  found  him,  whether 
he  be  twenty  or  sixty,  straight  or 
crooked  ;  and  as  she  has  the  pretti- 
est face  among  us,  it  is  very  possible 
that  she  may  get  what  she  wants. 
As  for  poor  Clara,  she  is  a  very 
child  now,  to  whom  everything  is  a 
joke,  and  I  fancy  she  will  always 
remain  so.  She  enjoys  Mutterl's 
rose-making,  simply  because  now 
and  then  a  rose  goes  wrong,  and 
she  gets  the  failure  to  wear  in  her 
hair.  I  cannot  say  that  the  hardness 
of  her  life  has  harmed  her  as  yet." 

"  And  you  ? " 

"  I  ?  Ah,  well,  what  has  resigned 
Mutterl  and  scared  Marie  and  de- 
moralised Irene  has  tired  me  beyond 
endurance.  I  believe  it  is  nothing 
but  what  I  call  my  'philosophic 
fibre '  which  helps  me  to  drag  on 
somehow.  Sometimes  I  tell  myself 
that  if  only  I  could  harden  my 
heart  to  do  as  Irene  does,  and  to 
put  myself  unblushingly  up  for  sale, 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
end  ;  but  here  my  impudence  fails 
me, — or  perhaps  it  is  only  my 
energy." 

Miss  Riddell  was  listening  open- 
eyed  and  breathlessly.  All  this 
was  so  new  and  strange. 

"Of  course,"  went  on  Bertha, 
talking  in  the  same  even  tone  as 
before,  "you  have  no  means  of 
guessing  what  it  means  to  keep  up 
appearances  so  respectably  as  we  do 
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upon  fifteen  hundred  florins  a-year. 
It  is  as  much  a  tour  de  force  as 
balancing  a  pole  upon  one's  chin, 
or  a  bottle  on  one's  toe.  No  out- 
sider suspects  this.  Our  sitting- 
room  looks  as  pretty  and  as  com- 
fortable as  that  of  any  of  our  friends, 
but  oh,  the  worry  and  the  planning 
and  the  contrivances  about  this  and 
everything  else !  You  must  have 
noticed  the  difference  between  Lisi's 
appearance  when  we  arrived  and 
when  we  went  away.  She  has  only 
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got  two  of  those  white  aprons,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  had 
had  to  iron  the  one  she  had  on 
during  our  visit,  and  crimp  up  the 
muslin  cap." 

Miss  Eiddell  asked  no  further 
questions,  and  made  no  remark ; 
but  when  the  moment  came  for 
parting  at  the  bedroom  door,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  Bertha  quickly 
on  the  cheek.  It  was  shyly  and 
awkwardly  done,  but  Bertha  under- 
stood. 


CHAPTER   VII. — THE    "  STEINDL   SEPP. 


Nearly  a  fortnight  had  passed 
since  Miss  Riddell  and  her  com- 
panion had  been  established  in  the 
Villa  Alpenrose.  Although  at  this 
season  the  fields  were  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  the  streets,  Miss  Rid- 
dell undertook  frequent  excursions 
into  town, — to  see  the  sights  of  the 
capital,  as  she  carefully  explained ; 
but,  judging  from  the  studiously 
planned  arrangements,  the  motive 
of  giving  Bertha  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  her  mother  without  paying 
her  own  fare  seemed  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  quite  as  heavily  as 
either  the  Stephansthurm  or  the 
Burgthor. 

It  was  on  a  fine  breezy  day  that, 
a  long  list  of  sights  having  already 
been  exhausted,  Bertha  proposed 
the  Belvedere  Gallery.  The  start 
was  made  early,  and  several  hours 
having  been  spent  among  the  pic- 
tures, the  two  ladies  found  them- 
selves, a  little  before  mid-day,  de- 
scending the  flight  of  steps  which 
leads  to  the  public  gardens. 

"It  is  rather  early  for  luncheon, 
we  might  take  a  look  at  the  gardens 
first,"  had  said  Bertha,  who  never 
could  resist  the  chance  of  showing 
off  any  morsel  of  her  beloved  Vater- 
stadt. 

And  the  old-fashioned  Belvedere 
gardens,  with  their  long  stiff  walks, 
grimly  guarded  by  huge  stone 


sphinxes,  their  stone  flights  of 
steps  and  stone  fountains  glistening 
among  brilliant  flower  -  beds,  were 
indeed  as  well  worth  showing  off 
as  looking  at.  In  midsummer  the 
absence  of  shade  causes  the  place  to 
be  deserted  until  sunset,  but  just 
now  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
nursery  -  maids  with  their  charges, 
as  well  as  of  invalids,  or  of  any 
person  in  that  neighbourhood  with 
no  pressing  work  on  hand,  and 
with  a  predilection  for  basking  in 
the  sunshine. 

After  pacing  down  the  length  of 
one  of  the  straight  walks  and  up 
another,  Miss  Riddell  and  her  com- 
panion turned  towards  the  gate 
outside  which  the  cab  had  been 
left  waiting.  The  driver,  however, 
had  been  passing  the  time  by  taking 
a  turn  down  the  street,  and  during 
the  few  minutes  of  waiting  that 
ensued,  it  so  happened  that  Miss 
Riddell's  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  most  startling  and 
inexplicable  object,  which,  turning 
the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  street, 
came  rapidly  bearing  down  upon 
the  Belvedere  gate.  This  object 
seemed  to  have  a  face,  and  yet  it 
was  not  until  it  had  approached  to 
within  a  dozen  paces  of  her  that 
Miss  Riddell  could  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  her  eyes  as  to  this  being  a 
human  being.  In  place  of  legs  the 
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wretch  had  two  stumps,  cut  off  a 
good  piece  above  the  knee,  and  his 
instruments  of  progress  consisted 
of  a  species  of  wooden  sabots,  into 
which  his  hands  were  thrust  as  a 
protection  from  the  pavement,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  worked  his 
miserable  passage  forward  with  a1 
skill  and  rapidity  which  spoke  of 
long  practice. 

"  That  is  the  Steindl  Sepp,"  said 
Bertha,  who  did  not  appear  nearly 
so  much  moved  by  the  sight  as  was 
Miss  Eiddell.  "  You  have  never 
seen  him  before,  that  is  why  he 
startles  you  so ;  but  in  Vienna 
everybody  knows  him.  He  lost 
his  legs  in  an  explosion.  He  often 
comes  to  the  Belvedere  gate  at  this 
hour, — he  has  got  all  the  best  spots 
and  the  best  hours  in  Vienna  at 
his  finger-ends,  and  if  no  policeman 
is  in  sight  he  generally  gets  more 
than  enough  for  dinner." 

"How  terrible!"  was  all  Miss 
Eiddell  could  say,  as  she  instinc- 
tively drew  out  her  purse. 

The  Steindl  Sepp  had  meanwhile 
worked  himself  across  the  street, 
looking  keenly  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  the  while,  and  seeing  no 
danger  in  the  shape  of  a  Sicherheits- 
waflimann  looming  on  the  horizon, 
came  to  a  standstill  on  one  side 
of  the  gate,  two  paces  from  Miss 
BiddeH 

He  spoke  no  word — is  not  beg- 
ging forbidden  ? — but  took  off  what 
remained  him  of  a  green  felt  hat 
and  raised  a  pair  of  haggard  eyes 
to  her  face.  Between  horror  and 
physical  disgust  Miss  Eiddell  had 
been  shivering  already :  this  mute 
appeal  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  The  cripple,  seeing 
her  stand  hesitating  with  her  purse 
in  her  hand,  re-covered  his  tangled 
head,  and  proceeded  calmly  to  roll 
up  the  sleeve  first  of  his  right  arm. 
and  then  of  the  left,  still  in  perfect 
silence.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Steindl  Sepp  had  had 
ample  occasion  for  studying  human 


nature,  and  he  had  often  found  that 
the  sight  of  those  monstrously  de- 
veloped muscles,  and  all  that  they 
implied,  had  opened  for  him  purses 
which,  even  in  face  of  his  poor 
stumps,  had  remained  closed.  As  a 
last  resource  he  was  wont  to  count 
the  patch  of  leather  sewn  on  to  the 
back  of  his  trousers,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  observations,  seemed 
in  some  mysterious  way  to  bring 
the  cruel  reality  of  his  existence 
most  vividly  home  to  the  charit- 
able, and  even  to  the  uncharitable 
passer-by.  Seeing  Miss  Eiddell's 
purse  still  closed,  the  Steindl  Sepp 
now  prepared  to  shift  himself  round 
into  the  necessary  position  for  ex- 
hibiting his  trump-card. 

But  the  legless  beggar  had  mis- 
judged human  nature  this  time. 
If  Miss  Eiddell  stood  hesitating,  it 
was  because  she  knew  that  she  had 
a  hundred-florin  note  in  her  purse, 
and  was  struggling  between  the  de- 
sire to  give  it  to  this  most  pitiable 
object  which  her  eyes  had  ever 
rested  upon,  and  the  fear  of  attract- 
ing too  much  attention  among  the 
passers-by.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
moment  for  any  one  who  wished 
to  be  unobserved.  The  bells  from 
church  -  towers  near  and  far  were 
booming  out  the  mid-day  hour,  and 
the  Belvedere  gate,  which  half  an 
hour  ago  had  been  almost  deserted, 
was  now  alive  with  perambulators 
and  nurses,  old  gentlemen  leaning 
on  sticks,  and  old  ladies  wrapped 
in  shawls  in  spite  of  the  sunshine, 
all  hurrying  home  to  dinner  and  to 
the  soup  which  on  most  tables  was 
steaming  already  in  the  plates. 

Furtively  Miss  Eiddell  snatched 
the  bank-note  from  out  of  her  open 
purse.  Had  she  not  in  her  haste 
dropped  it  and  been  obliged  to  pur- 
sue it  some  paces  down  the  street — 
for  the  breeze  was  blowing  freely — 
it  is  possible  that  even  then  general 
notice  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  was  a  white-aproned  baker's  ap- 
prentice, who  looked  as  if — had  the 
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opportunity  been  favourable  —  he 
would  have  very  much  preferred 
putting  it  into  his  own  pocket,  who 
handed  back  the  blue  paper  to  Miss 
Eiddell,  but  not  before  his  eye  had 
had  time  to  catch  the  superscrip- 
tion. He  gave  a  long  whistle  as 
he  did  so,  but  he  gave  a  much 
longer  whistle  when,  a  moment 
later,  he  saw  the  unknown  lady 
pushing  this  same  blue  paper  into 
the  cripple's  hand. 

"Ein  Hunderter!"  he  gasped 
aloud  in  his  astonishment.  Who 
can  she  be?" 

"  Ein  Hunderter  !  "  was  repeated 
in  a  sort  of  awestruck  chorus  by 
those  who  had  not  been  sure  of 
their  own  eyes  before,  and  upon 
every  face  there  blazed  up  a  spark 
of  excitement.  The  face  of  the 
Steindl  Sepp  was  the  only  one  that 
remained  unmoved.  Having  un- 
folded the  bank-note,  he  slowly 
spelled  out  the  inscription,  and  as 
slowly  refolded  the  paper  and 
pushed  it  into  an  inner  pocket. 
The  suddenness  and  greatness  of 
the  good  fortune  appeared  to  have 
stupefied  the  man.  He  looked  help- 
lessly to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
but  hitting  upon  no  word  of  thanks 
which  seemed  to  him  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hugeness  of  this  gift, 
finally  ended  by  uttering  none  at 
all.  The  only  thing  that  occurred 
to  him  was  to  stretch  out  a  huge 
wasted  hand  and  grasp  at  the  hem 
of  this  unknown  benefactress's  skirt. 
Miss  Eiddell  turned  in  an  agony  of 
embarrassment,  but  her  passage  was 
no  longer  free.  There  had  already 
been  time  for  something  like  a 
crowd  to  collect.  The  baker's 
question  of  "Who  can  she  be?" 
was  being  first  whispered  and  then 
spoken  openly  on  either  side. 

"Ein  Hunderter/  Surely  she 
is  some  great  princess."  And  be- 
fore she  knew  what  was  happening, 
Miss  Eiddell  discovered  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  handful  of 
those  tattered  men  and  women 
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who  swarm  like  flies  in  every  big 
town,  and  at  every  favourable  op- 
portunity for  begging  seem  to  start 
like  mushrooms  from  the  pavement. 
It  was  as  much  the  hope  of  clearing 
her  passage  as  pity  alone  which 
caused  her  to  open  her  purse  again. 
She  could  not  have  acted  more  un- 
wisely. With  every  handful  of 
silver  pieces  which  she  took  out, 
the  grimy  hands  thrust  in  front 
of  her  face  seemed  to  multiply  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  whining 
voices  swelled  to  a  fuller  chorus, 
while  the  excitement  in  the  crowd 
visibly  increased. 

Miss  Eiddell  was  beginning  to 
feel  frightened.  Bertha  had  got 
separated  from  her,  and  the  cab 
had  not  yet  returned  to  its  trysting- 
place,  as  she  could  see  by  straining 
over  the  heads  of  the  nearest  people. 
And  it  was  not  only  the  fright,  but 
she  was  turning  giddy  at  the  sights 
so  close  around  her.  One  woman 
lifted  the  corner  of  her  shawl  and 
exhibited  a  shrivelled  baby,  while 
a  man  alongside  bared  his  hairy 
chest  to  show  off  a  repulsively  raw 
sore.  With  a  shiver  Miss  Eiddell 
laid  her  hand  across  her  eyes;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  reeling. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  while 
something  like  despair  appeared  to 
be  descending  on  her,  that  she  was 
aware  of  a  new  movement  in  the 
crowd,  and  through  the  midst  of 
the  whining  voices  some  exceed- 
ingly energetic  words,  spoken  in 
English,  struck  upon  her  ear. 
Was  this  a  policeman  at  last? 
Curious  that  the  Vienna  police 
should  speak  English, — the  thought 
did  no  more  than  shoot  through 
her  mind,  while  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  emotion  of  the  moment  she 
could  not  help  being  struck  by 
something  inexplicably  familiar  in 
the  voice. 

"  Make  way  !  make  way  ! " — the 
voice  was  now  speaking  German, 
but  not  very  fluently.  "Here's 
the  Sicherheitsicachmann  t " 
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Immediately  there  followed  a 
scurry  among  the  beggars,  and 
Miss  Eiddell,  after  standing  for 
a  few  seconds  more  with  her  eyes 
covered  for  fear  of  the  sights  forced 
upon  her,  slowly  dropped  her  hand 
and  looked  about  her. 

The  crowd  was  moving,  though 
not  yet  dispersed.  Some  way  up 
the  street  the  red-bordered  cap  of 
a  policeman  could  be  seen  rapidly 
approaching.  Bertha,  looking  rather 
white,  was  standing  beside  her,  and 
on  the  other  side  stood  a  tall  man 
in  a  grey  tweed  suit.  Miss  Biddell 
looked  at  him,  and  looked  again. 
If  she  had  mistrusted  the  evidence 
of  her  eyes  as  to  the  legless  cripple 
being  a  human  being,  she  found  it 
yet  more  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
what  they  told  her  now. 

A  pause  of  sheer  incredulity  fol- 
lowed, but,  the  eyes  insisting  on 
what  they  saw,  a  mist  seemed  in 
one  second  to  clear  away. 

"Andrew  ! "  she  exclaimed,  start- 
ing forward,  her  face  shining  with 
gladness.  "  Andrew  !  It  is  really 
you  ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  me,"  he  replied  in  a 
tone  which  had  in  it  a  touch  of 
annoyance  ;  nor  did  his  face  shine 
as  hers  had  done,  though,  to  judge 
from  something  in  his  eye,  he  was 
not  quite  unmoved.  "  It  was  a 
piece  of  luck,  certainly,  which  made 
me  choose  this  day  and  this  hour 
for  taking  a  critical  look  at  the 
architecture  of  the  Belvedere.  You 
should  try  and  remember,  Miss 
Eiddell,  that  it  is  always  im- 
prudent to  take  out  your  purse  in 
the  street." 

But  she  had  already  had  time  to 
recover  the  most  indispensable  por- 
tion of  her  presence  of  mind. 

"  It  was  indeed  very  fortunate," 
she  said,  flushing  scarlet  at  the 
thought  of  what  she  had  done, 
"and  both  Fraulein  Norberg  and 
I  are  extremely  grateful  to  you  for 
having  so  kindly  helped  us  out  of 
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our  difficulties, — Mr  Burton,"  she 
added  on,  rather  too  obviously  as 
an  afterthought,  nor,  owing  to  a 
slight  shaking  of  the  voice,  did  the 
words  sound  quite  as  formal  as 
they  should  have  done. 

By  this  time  the  three  were  al- 
most alone.  The  slowest  to  move 
among  the  beggars  had  been  the 
Steindl  Sepp,  who,  while  arguing 
with  a  policeman  at  only  a  few 
paces  off,  might  even  now  have 
been  observed  staring  back  over 
his  shoulder,  apparently  unable  to 
take  his  eyes  off  the  wonderful  lady 
who  had  brought  him  such  luck. 

"  Your  father  never  told  me  that 
you  were  intending  to  travel,"  went 
on  Miss  Eiddell,  feeling  that  silence 
was  not  safe.  "  It  is  no  wonder  I 
was  surprised." 

"  I  am  not  travelling,"  answered 
Mr  Burton  slowly,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  reluctantly.  "  I  have  got 
work  here." 

"  Here,  in  Vienna  ?  You  are 
stopping  here?" 

"  For  the  present — that  is'  to  say, 
until  autumn, — or  as  long  as  the 
weather  favours  my  sort  of  work. 
Fraulein  Norberg  can  perhaps  tell 
me  how  long  that  usually  is  ? "  And 
he  turned  somewhat  abruptly  to- 
wards Bertha. 

Until  autumn  !  That  meant  the 
whole  summer.  It  was  hard  to 
believe,  harder  still  to  explain. 
What  could  be  the  motive  under- 
lying this  unexpected  resolve  ?  For 
she  had  immediately  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  a 
mere  coincidence.  And  then  her 
glance  fell  on  Bertha's  face,  as, 
with  "her  soft,  brown  eyes  lifted, 
she  made  some  answer  to  Mr 
Burton's  question,  and  something 
like  a  gleam  of  understanding 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  situation, 
but  it  was  a  gleam  which  brought 
with  it  a  contracting  of  the  heart. 
For  one  moment  she  seemed  to  be 
standing  in  the  hall  of  Millbank, 
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with  the  lamplight  falling  full  upon 
Bertha's  delicately  flushed  face,  as 
she  introduced  these  two  to  each 
other.  Never  had  she  seen  the  girl 
look  so  pretty;  and  unless  the  light 
had  deceived  her,  she  had  read  ad- 
miration in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
beside  her.  It  had  taken  no  more 
than  a  minute  for  it  all  to  come 
back  to  her  now,  and  meanwhile 
Mr  Burton  was  again  addressing 
her  directly. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  was 
further  from  my  intentions  than 
coming  to  Vienna.  My  chief  had 
given  me  the  choice  of  two  pieces 
of  work — one  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, the  other  here.  I  had  de- 
cided for  the  English  offer ;  but  the 
matter  was  settled  for  me  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Finlay, 
and  the  announcement  that  his  heirs 
had  no  idea  of  patching  up  the  old 
ruin.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  come  straight  here, 
where  I  have  been  for  about  ten 
days.  You  see,  I  cannot  afford  to 
sit  very  long  with  my  hands  in  my 
lap." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  Miss  Eiddell  an- 
swered, a  trifle  abstractedly.  She 
had  indeed  in  a  sort  of  way  listened 
to  his  carefully  worded  story,  and 
she  really  did  believe  that  she  was 
beginning  to  see  through  it  all. 
This  reserve  was  perfectly  suitable ; 
in  fact,  it  was  like  Andrew  not  to 
want  to  make  the  thing  too  bare- 
faced. 

Another  moment  had  come  back 
to  her  mind — the  moment  at  which 
Andrew  had  put  his  head  in  at  the 
window  of  the  carriage  at  the  door 
of  Millbank  in  order  to  ask  Fraulein 
Norberg  that  funny  question  about 
Vienna.  Why,  it  aU  fitted  in  to 
the  new  idea  as  neatly  as  possible. 
While  he  was  speaking  she  had  re- 
viewed the  situation,  and  formed  a 
resolution. 

"  Ten  days  ! "  she  repeated  now, 
with  a  quite  new  vivacity,  which 
bore  traces  of  being  strained.  "  And 


you  have  the  face  to  say  that  you 
have  been  here  ten  whole  days  with- 
out calling  upon  us  in  the  Villa 
Alpenrose  1  Is  that  nice  of  you, 
Mr  Burton?" 

Andrew  stared  a  little,  for  play- 
fulness was,  in  general,  entirely  out 
of  Miss  Eiddell's  line. 

"  I  did  not  know  your  address ; 
and  besides,  my  work  keeps  me 
very  much  occupied." 

"  Dear  me  !  You  speak  as  if  you 
had  to  carry  all  the  bricks  yourself. 
ISurely  you  take  a  holiday  occasion- 
ally ?  Oh  no,  I  won't  have  any  ex- 
cuses ;  you  positively  must  see  us 
in  our  chalet.  When  shall  it  be  ? " 

In  vain  Andrew,  more  taken 
aback  than  ever,  stammered  some 
excuses ;  Miss  Eiddell  was  not  to 
be  gainsaid.  With  a  tenacity  and 
forwardness  which  were  as  unlike 
her  usual  self  as  the  playfulness 
had  been,  she  insisted  upon  her 
point,  and  finally  carried  it. 

It  was  with  something  that 
looked  curiously  like  reluctance 
that  Andrew  consented  to  come 
out  to  Mauer  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

During  the  long  drive  back  to 
Mauer,  Miss  Eiddell  found  the  first 
interval  of  leisure  for  looking  back 
at  the  events  of  the  morning. 
Turning  unexpectedly  once  or  twice, 
Bertha  was  surprised  each  time  to 
find  her  companion's  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  her.  Miss  Eiddell  was  study- 
ing the  girl's  face  with  a  jealous 
scrutiny  which  was  not  her  usual 
habit.  Was  she  really  so  pretty? 
The  brown  eyes  certainly  were  very 
soft,  and  the  hair  very  silky,  but 
were  not  the  former  just  a  little 
sleepy-looking,  and  the  latter  rather 
flat, — much  inferior,  at  any  rate,  to 
waved  hair?  And  yet,  she  must 
be  attractive,  since  Andrew  found 
her  so.  She  would  be  able  to 
judge  better  next  Saturday;  and 
then  the  blood  mounted  to  her 
temples,  and  she  asked  herself 
what  madness  had  moved  her  to 
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murder  her  own  peace  of  mind  by 
bringing  these  two  together.  While 
the  cab  climbed  uphill  beside  the 
long  and  weary  wall  of  the  Imperial 
Thiergarten,  she  sat  with  hands 
strained  together  in  her  lap  and 
hot  brows  throbbing  in  the  agony 
of  the  fiercest  struggle  which  her 
gentle  nature  had  ever  known. 
Alas  !  the  answer  to  the  question 
she  had  put  to  herself  was  not  hard 
to  seek.  The  madness  which  had 
caused  her  to  murder  her  own 
peace  was  the  old,  old  madness  of 
loving  a  man  better  than  one's  self. 
And  then  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  a  certain  day,  long  ago,  on  which 
the  two  playfellows  had  gone  mush- 
room -  hunting,  and  her  delight 
at  coming  upon  a  giant  specimen, 
with  the  creamiest  skin  and  the 
rosiest  flakes  of  any  she  had  seen 
that  day,  and  how,  when  she  had 
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already  plucked  the  prize,  it  was 
borne  in  upon  her  that  Andrew  had 
been  having  poor  luck  all  the  after- 
noon. There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  stick  the  treasure  back  again 
in  the  earth  as  fast  as  it  would 
stand,  and  then  skilfully  to  steer 
him  in  the  right  direction.  A 
mushroom  is  not  generally  con- 
nected with  heroism,  but  at  seven 
years  old  it  was  a  deed  assuredly 
not  to  be  despised.  And  was  she 
to  be  the  one  who  now  stood  in  the 
way  of  what  she  believed  to  be  her 
old  comrade's  object?  " 

By  the  time  the  cab  stood  still 
in  front  of  the  Villa  Alpenrose  the 
battle  was  over.  Her  face  was  a 
trifle  grey  in  tint,  but  composed  in 
feature  as  she  descended  the  step, 
and  her  plan  was  made.  There 
remained  only  to  pray  for  strength 
to  carry  it  out. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — WHITE   LILAC. 


On  the  following  Saturday  to- 
wards mid-day  Andrew  Burton  sat 
in  the  sparely  furnished  room  of 
his  Viennese  lodging,  with  folded 
arms  and  drawn  brows,  and  eyes 
fixed  almost  gloomily  on  the  in- 
differently painted  wooden  floor. 
Andrew  was  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self ;  for  the  thing  he  hated  most  in 
the  world  was  weakness,  and  he 
could  not  hide  from  himself  that, 
five  days  ago,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Belvedere  garden,  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  weak.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  the  fear  of  his 
work  suffering  by  distractions.  It 
even  seemed  to  him  that  to  visit 
Mauer  was  scarcely  acting  honestly 
towards  his  employers,  for  in  this 
point  Andrew  was  punctilious.  If 
he  did  not  exactly  carry  every 
brick  himself,  as  Miss  Eiddell  had 
implied,  he  would  certainly  have 
liked  best  personally  to  superin- 
tend the  placing  of  each. 

It  was  time  to  be  moving,  more 


than  time,  but  still  Andrew  sat 
there,  sounding  his  own  motives 
and  weighing  his  own  thoughts, 
while  on  the  table  beside  him  his 
hat  and  cane  lay  ready.  What,  he 
severely  questioned  his  conscience, 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  visit  to 
Mauer?  And  sadly  and  reluc- 
tantly his  conscience  answered : 
Nothing  but  the  disturbance  of 
mind  that  comes  from  fingering 
forbidden  fruit.  The  idea  of  es- 
caping the  danger  by  simply  not 
going  scarcely  occurred  to  him, — for 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
particularly  helpless  about  breaking 
a  promise;  but  was  there  no  way 
of  lessening  the  evil  in  store  ? 
Andrew's  mind  was  of  an  emi- 
nently practical  turn,  and  he  now 
immediately  set  to  work  upon  the 
problem  of  which  would  be  his 
best  armour  against  the  enemy. 
Several  suits  of  armour  had  he 
passed  in  review,  tried,  them  on  as 
it  were,  and  found  them  unavail- 
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ing, — such  as  coldness  of  manner  or 
a  great  talkativeness  which  would 
leave  no  room  for  other  thoughts, 
— when  all  at  once  he  rememhered 
that  there  was  a  second  woman  in 
the  Villa  Alpenrose. 

"That  little  ISTorberg  girl,  —  I 
had  almost  forgotten  her ;  bless- 
ings  upon  her  head ! "  And  ris- 
ing quickly  from  his  chair,  he  took 
a  turn  up  and  down  the  painted 
floor.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  found  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  He  would  direct  his 
talk  as  far  as  possible  towards 
Fraulein  Norberg ;  if  necessary,  he 
had  no  objection  even  to  appear  to 
devote  himself  to  her.  She  was 
rather  colourless,  it  is  true;  but 
she  seemed  pleasant,  and  she 
would  do  very  well  as  a  light- 
ning -  conductor.  So  pleased  was 
Andrew  at  having  bit  upon  this 
way  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
danger  which  he  feared,  that  he 
absolutely  forgot  to  ask  himself 
whether,  in  doing  this,  he  was 
acting  quite  fairly  towards  the 
woman  in  question. 

The  mid-day  bells  began  to  ring, 
and  Andrew  stood  still  beside  the 
table,  and  put  out  his  band  to- 
wards his  hat,  then  suddenly  drew 
it  back  and  stood  for  a  minute 
longer,  with  brows  once  more 
darkly  drawn.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  fate  hung  in  so  delicate  a 
balance  that  to  stir  a  finger  was  to 
decide  it  either  way. 

At  the  end  of  that  minute  he 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  cane  and 
quickly  left  the  room.  After  all, 
it  was  the  "ayes"  that  had  it. 

On  that  same  Saturday  Miss  Rid- 
dell and  her  companion  were  sitting 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Villa  Alpen- 
rose, casting  glances  in  the  direction 
of  the  tramway  station,  for  the 
luncheon  hour  had  come  without 
bringing  the  expected  visitor.  There 
had  been  some  lovely  spring  weather, 
but  this  was  the  first  real  summer 
day  of  the  season, — the  first  flawless 
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deep-blue  sky,  the  first  sun  that  was 
hot  as  well  as  bright.  Both  Miss 
Riddell  and  Bertha  held  fans  in 
their  hands,  and  both  wore  summer 
dresses.  While  Miss  Riddell's  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  tramway 
station,  those  of  Bertha  came  back 
continually  to  her  frock.  She  had 
not  yet  got  over  her  wonder  at  see- 
ing herself  clad  in  a  positively  brand- 
new  frock.  Not  one  that  had  been 
"  done  up,"  nor  even  one  that  had 
got  a  new  flounce  to  it,  but  a  gar- 
ment in  which  the  lining  of  the 
hem  was  as  innocent  of  any  previous 
existence  as  the  ribbons  which  flut- 
tered at  the  throat.  She  could  not 
remember  when  such  a  thing  had 
last  happened.  Besides,  what  was 
the  memory  of  all  her  poor  cottons 
compared  to  this  soft  silky  fabric 
of  delicate  blue  which,  as  she  could 
not  help  being  aware,  clothed  her 
better  than  anything  she  had  ever 
worn?  Vanity  was  not  Bertha's 
ruling  fault,  but  the  first  germ  of 
that  vice  had  been  sown  in  her 
heart  to-day.  The  transformation 
had  come  very  suddenly,  for  it  had 
been  on  the  day  after  the  visit  to 
the  Belvedere  garden  that  Miss 
Riddell,  amidst  burning  blushes, 
had  entreated  Fraulein  Norberg  not 
to  take  it  amiss  if  she  should  venture 
to  suggest  that  her  summer  garde- 
robe  seemed  to  require  some  looking 
after.  It  ended  by  Bertha  consent- 
ing to  accept  the  blue  foulard  she 
wore  to-day.  There  had  only  been 
four  days  in  which  to  accomplish 
the  feat,  for  Miss  Riddell  had  in- 
sisted that  the  dress  should  be  ready 
for  Saturday.  Bertha  still  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  the  hurry 
and  the  scurry  that  had  ensued — of 
the  rushings  about,  and  looking  at 
patterns  and  tryings  on.  She  could 
not  at  all  explain  to  herself  the 
Englishwoman's  ardour  in  the  cause, 
nor  why  Miss  Riddell  should  have 
insisted  upon  Bertha  having  her 
hair  waved  to-day.  It  was  a  thing 
Bertha  had  never  attempted  before, 
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principally  because  it  was  too  much 
trouble ;  but  as  she  stood  before  the 
glass  to-day,  fixed  and  finished  at 
every  point,  it  had  come  over  her 
that,  after  all,  this  result  was  almost 
worth  some  exertion.  It  was  as 
Bertha  turned  from  the  mirror  with 
a  new  light  in  her  eye,  that  Miss 
Eiddell  took  fright  at  what  she  had 
done.  Never  before  had  the  old 
adage  of  the  clothes  making  the 
man  been  more  plainly  verified. 

"Surely  I  told  him  that  we 
lunched  at  two,"  remarked  Miss 
Eiddell  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time.  "There  was  another  tram- 
way in  just  three  minutes  ago,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  have  brought 
him." 

"He  could  scarcely  get  here  in 
three  minutes,"  tranquilly  observed 
Bertha,  while  fingering  the  lace  on 
her  dress  with  loving  fingers  and 
rapt  eyes.  "  And  besides,  he  may 
have  been  prevented." 

"  There  he  is ! "  said  Miss  Eid- 
dell, catching  her  breath.  She  had 
been  impatient  for  this  moment  for 
five  days  past,  yet  now  that  it  was 
here  it  appeared  to  have  come  quite 
suddenly  and  without  preparation. 

Never  afterwards  could  she  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  the  next  ten 
minutes  had  passed,  but  presently 
she  found  herself  seated  at  the 
luncheon-table,  helping  her  two 
guests  to  some  rather  overdone 
capon,  with  fingers  that  were  but 
indifferently  steady.  She  had  in- 
tended to  be  very  talkative  this 
whole  afternoon,  but,  do  what  she 
would,  she  could  not  again  catch 
that  trick  of  liveliness  which  had 
come  to  her  aid  at  the  gate  of  the 
Belvedere  garden. 

Yet  the  luncheon  passed  off  more 
easily  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  for  that  same  glibness  of 
tongue  which  had  deserted  Miss 
Eiddell  appeared  to  have  passed  on 
to  Mr  Burton,  while  Fraulein  Nor- 
berg,  too,  was  talkative  beyond  her 
wont,  smiling  at  least  twice  as  often 
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as  usual.  It  was  no  wonder,  since 
the  girl  was  revelling  in  the  newly 
discovered  treasure  of  her  own 
beauty;  but  neither  was  it  any 
wonder  if  each  one  of  those  glad 
smiles  went  to  strengthen  the  belief 
in  Miss  Riddell's  mind. 

"  Mr  Eoberts  is  an  excellent  man 
to  work  for,"  Mr  Burton  was  ex- 
plaining, having  embarked  upon 
the  inexhaustible  and  therefore 
safe  subject  of  his  own  work. 
"But  he  is  in  rather  too  great  a 
hurry,  or  rather  his  wife  is.  I  am 
unpleasantly  bound  as  to  time,  but 
to  make  up  for  this  I  have  been 
given  carte  blanche  as  to  architec- 
ture. The  fact  is  that  Mr  Eoberts 
is  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  taste, 
and  having  heard  favourable  reports 
of  mine,  he  has  put  himself  com- 
pletely into  my  hands." 

"It  must  be  pleasant  to  be  so 
free." 

"  So  it  must ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
as  free  as  it  would  appear.  There 
is  Mrs  Eoberts  to  be  considered. 
On  four  different  occasions  already 
she  has  privately  entreated  me  to 
make  the  house  as  romantic  looking 
as  the  limits  of  the  sum  fixed  by 
her  husband  will  allow.  She  can- 
not bear  to  live  in  a  mere  common 
house,  she  says.  For  a  suburban 
residence  this  condition  is  a  trifle 
awkward,  you  will  allow.  A  coat- 
ing of  red  plaster  was  the  most 
romantic  thing  I  coiild  think  of 
under  the  circumstances ;  the  more 
so  as  Mrs  Eoberts  leans  to  warm 
colouring — the  result  of  Hungarian 
blood,  I  suppose.  But  my  chief 
hopes  are  placed  on  the  big  pillared 
porch  in  my  plan." 

At  the  far  end  of  the  garden, 
shaded  by  crooked  apple-trees, 
stood  the  Kegelbahn,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  never  awanting  ; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  early  part 
of  the  afternoon  was  spent  aiming 
unwieldy  wooden  balls  at  clumsy 
nine-pins.  At  least  it  was  some- 
thing to  do,  as  Miss  Eiddell  thank- 
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fully  reflected,  having  already  had 
occasion  to  become  aware  that  a 
trio  was,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  most  awkward  arrange- 
ment conceivable.  By  this  time 
she  was  almost  quite  certain  that 
she  had  guessed  rightly.  To  see 
Andrew,  who  did  not  in  general 
rank  as  a  "lady's  man,"  talking 
with  this  marvellous  eagerness  to 
Fraulein  Korberg, — to  see  him  in- 
cessantly busied  around  her,  pick- 
ing up  things  for  her  which  she 
had  not  dropped,  and  bringing  her 
others  which  she  did  not  want, — 
was  surely  enough  to  destroy  any 
last  atom  of  doubt  in  Miss  Eid- 
dell's  mind.  Had  it  not  been  for 
an  occasional  abstracted  look  in 
her  old  comrade's  eyes,  she  would 
have  inquired  no  further.  But 
that  abstracted  look  disturbed  her 
peace  of  mind.  She  could  not 
help  incessantly  watching  for  some 
decisive  sign  which  should  put  the 
seal  on  events. 

When  tea  had  been  drunk  under 
the  apple-trees,  Miss  Eiddell  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  situation 
by  suggesting  a  walk.  The  air 
had  grown  somewhat  sultry,  but 
what  sky  was  visible  between  the 
branches  was  blue. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  free 
of  the  houses  that  they  got  a  view 
of  the  vineyards  bordering  Mauer 
to  the  left;  while  on  the  right 
stretched  the  long  grey  wall  of  the 
Thiergarten,  behind  whose  impene- 
trable surface  many  a  ten-antlered 
stag  and  many  a  bristly  wild  boar 
was  disporting  himself  at  leisure. 
In  the  distance  a  line  of  haze, 
through  which  the  Stephansthurm 
loomed  dimly,  marked  the  site  of 
Vienna. 

It  was  now  only  that  a  bank  of 
rather  mischievous  -  looking  clouds 
brooding  over  the  Thiergarten  be- 
came visible. 

"Surely  it  is  rather  early  for 
thunder,"  Mr  Burton  remarked, 
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staring  at  the  lead-coloured  shadow 
on  the  sky.  The  words  were  not 
well  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  low 
rumble  seemed  to  come  in  reply, 
and  immediately  the  immovable 
branches  of  the  trees  near  them 
began  to  shiver  and  to  strain,  and 
even  the  grass  flattened  itself  into 
green  waves  before  the  force  of  the 
sudden  gust. 

"A  thunderstorm!"  said  Miss 
Eiddell,  with  a  touch  of  that  ex- 
citement which  the  first  thunder- 
storm, as  well  as  the  first  snow  of 
the  season,  never  fails  to  bring  with 
it.  "We  must  go  home  at  once." 

"  We  shall  never  get  home  dry," 
protested  Bertha,  with  an  anxious 
look  at  her  dress.  "  Surely  it  will 
be  better  to  take  shelter  somewhere 
else.  Look,  the  clouds  have  al- 
ready covered  half  the  sky." 

They  were  hurrying  through  an 
orchard  where  the  over -blown 
blossoms  swarmed  like  gnats  in 
the  air,  floating  and  whirling  with 
each  shock  of  wind,  hovering  to  the 
ground  with  each  momentary  lull. 

"  I  do  so  dislike  taking  shelter 
in  a  strange  house,"  gasped  Miss 
Eiddell  between  the  gusts.  "  Per- 
haps if  we  run " 

"Oh,  there's  the  first  drop! 
What  shall  we  do1?  This  dress 
will  be  quite  ruined." 

"  That  would  never  do,"  decided 
Mr  Burton.  "  We  are  at  the  very 
gate  of  a  garden  now ;  is  there  no 
chance  of  its  being  unlocked  and 
the  inhabitants  charitable?" 

"Oh,  Mr  Burton,  what  a  good 
idea  !  Why,  that  is  the  Villa  Ster- 
negg,  and  it  has  got  a  porch.  There 
are  no  charitable  people  in  it,  but 
that  is  no  matter,  for  there  are  no 
people  at  all.  The  villa  is  on  the 
point  of  being  demolished.  Try 
the  gate,  please." 

To  judge  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  lock  yielded,  the  gate, 
too,  was  ripe  for  destruction;  but 
by  this  time  the  rain  was  sweeping 
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along  too  fiercely  to  allow  of  any  of 
those  small  scruples  which,  might 
otherwise  have  disturbed  Miss 
Riddell's  mind.  "A  kingdom  for 
a  roof ! "  was  the  instinctive  cry  of 
many  a  Viennese  excursionist  at 
that  moment;  indeed  more  than 
one  moist  and  improvident  wretch, 
who  had  happened  to  possess  a 
kingdom,  would  at  this  particular 
juncture  gladly  have  handed  it 
over  for  nothing  more  than  an 
umbrella. 

A  large  weed-grown  garden  had 
first  to  be  traversed  before,  from 
behind  the  tangle  of  trees,  a  square 
red  house,  with  empty  window- 
sockets,  and  only  partially  roofed 
in,  became  visible.  It  was  not 
until  they  had  been  standing  for 
some  minutes  under  the  shelter  of 
the  welcome  porch  that  the  two 
women,  gradually  recovering  their 
breath,  began  to  look  about  them 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  Mr 
Burton  was  thoughtfully  regarding 
one  of  the  two  figures  which  acted 
as  supports  to  the  porch.  They 
were  a  pair  of  vigorously  -  hewn 
red  stone  giants,  with  folded  arms 
laid  over  their  bowed  heads.  But 
for  a  slight  blunting  of  elbow-joints 
and  nose-tips,  they  were,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  house, 
wonderfully  well-preserved. 

"Have  you  discovered  anything1?" 
asked  Miss  Biddell,  wondering  at 
his  rapt  attention. 

"I  may  have;  I  am  not  sure. 
I  seem  to  myself  to  be  on  the  track 
of  a  discovery.  It  is  an  idea,  at 
any  rate ;  "  he  talked  on  somewhat 
abstractedly,  while  with  his  cane  he 
critically  tapped  the  giant's  nearest 
leg. 

"An  idea  for  what?"  asked 
Bertha.  "  Please,  be  less  mysteri- 
ous, Mr  Burton." 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  house  was  going  to  be 
demolished?"  was  all  Mr  Burton's 
reply. 
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"  So  I  have  heard ;  and  almost 
immediately,  I  believe.  The  owners 
want  to  build  a  new  villa  on  this 
spot." 

"And  do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  use  the 
old  materials  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that." 

"  I  must  find  out,"  said  Andrew, 
hopefully  turning  to  the  second 
giant.  "There  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  chance  here  for  Mrs  Eoberts. 
Even  unclassical  giants  are  ever  so 
much  more  romantic  looking  than 
mere  pillars.  This  one  here  looks 
rather  as  if  a  pretty  vigorous  fist 
had  lately  been  planted  on  his 
nose,  but  I  fancy  that  ought  rather 
to  enhance  his  value  than  other- 
wise, inasmuch  as  it  suggests  a 
possibly  romantic  encounter." 

"  There  are  two  more  figures  like 
these  supporting  the  balcony,"  re- 
marked Bertha. 

"  So  there  are,"  said  Andrew, 
stepping  out  into  the  rain.  "  But 
I  could  arrange  to  find  employment 
for  all ;  and,  by  Jove  !  the  colour 
couldn't  have  been  better  matched. 
Fraulein  Norberg,  I  do  believe  it 
was  a  good  spirit  which  caused  you 
to  insist  upon  taking  shelter.  If  I 
have  read  Mrs  Roberts  aright,  these 
red  fellows  are  the  very  thing  to 
catch  her  fancy ;  and  being  sold  as 
old  material,  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  go  cheap." 

"But  you  don't  even  know 
whether  they  are  for  sale,"  put  in 
Miss  Riddell,  almost  sharply. 

Both  Fraulein  Norberg  and  Mr 
Burton  looked  at  her  in  some 
surprise. 

"I  shall  make  the  necessary 
inquiries,"  said  Andrew,  quietly. 
"  Of  course  it  is  only  an  idea." 

But  Miss  Riddell  was  already 
covered  with  confusion, — she  who 
had  believed  her  self-control  to  be' 
so  perfect !  Alas  !  there  was  more 
enlightenment  in  store  for  her. 
Certain  though  she  was  of  having 
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renounced  all  personal  thoughts, 
she  had  yet  to  learn  that  hope 
had  not  been  quite  dead  within 
her.  A  few  words  of  apparently 
indifferent  talk  had  sufficed  to  do 
it.  It  was  when — the  thunder- 
shower  having  passed  away — they 
found  themselves,  some  ten  minutes 
later,  on  their  way  back  to  the 
villa.  Although  the  trees  hanging 
over  the  garden  walls  shone  as 
though  newly  varnished,  they  yet 
bore  a  somewhat  ragged  appear- 
ance ;  while  single  leaves  and  ends 
of  twigs,  snapped  off  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  gust,  lay  here  and  there 
upon  the  path. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  met  no 
acquaintances  in  Vienna?"  re- 
marked Miss  Blddell,  since  some- 
thing had  to  be  said. 

"No  one  except  Tristing,"  said 
Andrew,  shortly. 

"Mr  Tristing?  That  is  the 
man  who  married  the  Austrian 
heiress,  is  it  not?  So  you  have 
found  a  friend  after  all,  —  how 
fortunate ! " 

"  Tristing  is  no  friend  of  mine," 
and  Andrew's  face  darkened  some- 
what. 

"  But  I  thought  you  used  to  see 
so  much  of  each  other  ? " 

"  That  was  in  the  days  when  we 
were  fellow- workers.  But  Tristing 
is  not  a  worker  now,  he  is  an  idler." 
He  said  the  last  word  almost  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"And  you  mean,"  said  Bertha, 
"  that  idlers  are  foolish  enough  to 
turn  up  their  noses  at  workers?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean — 
quite  the  reverse.  Tristing  is  for 
ever  trying  to  get  hold  of  me; 
but  it's  the  worker  in  this  case 
who  cuts  the  idler.  What  I  mean 
is  this,  Fraulein  Norberg,"  and  he 
turned  somewhat  abruptly  to  her ; 
"Tristing's  choice  of  a  wife  is  no 
business  of  mine,  of  course,  but  it 
simply  disgusts  me  to  see  a  man 
with  sound  limbs  and  sound  wits 


hanging  up  his  tools  and  living  on 
his  wife's  money.  Even  taking  the 
case  that  a  poor  man's  affection  for 
a  rich  woman  should  be  such  as  to 
let  him  sacrifice  his  pride,  what 
possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  his 
becoming  her  pensioner  ? " 

Though  he  did  not  once  look 
towards  her,  Miss  Biddell  somehow 
gathered  from  the  emphasis  laid  on 
the  words  that  each  one  of  them 
was  meant  for  her  ears. 

"  But  why  should  he  work  if  he 
has  got  money?"  Bertha  was  be- 
ginning with  genuine  wonder  in 
her  tone,  when  Mr  Burton  quite 
unexpectedly  stood  still. 

"  This  street  seems  to  lead  to 
the  tramway  station,"  he  said 
quickly,  "  and  that  engine  is  get- 
ting up  steam.  I  think  I  had 
better  say  good-bye  here." 

It  was  Eraulein  Korberg,  and  not 
Miss  Riddell,  who  exclaimed,  with 
a  touch  of  consternation,  "But 
surely  you  are  coming  home  to 
supper  first  ? " 

"No,  I  cannot;  I  ought  to  be 
back  in  town.  There  are  things 

which To  put  it  plainly,  I 

simply  cannot." 

His  face  had  grown  very  stub- 
born-looking, and  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  sullenness  about  him 
which  had  not  been  there  before 
the  theme  of  Mr  Tristing's  marriage 
was  introduced. 

"Must  you  really  go?"  was  all 
that  Miss  EiddeU  said.  Indeed 
she  had  no  wish  for  him  to  stay. 
She  felt  bewildered  and  startled, 
and  longed  to  be  alone. 

Instead  of  answering,  Andrew 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  head  of  white 
lilac,  still  glistening  with  rain- 
drops, which  the  breeze  had  carried 
along  the  pavement  to  his  very 
feet.  It  was  without  thinking  of 
what  he  was  doing  that  he  took 
it  up,  and  having  done  so  he 
almost  wished  he  had  let  it  lie ; 
for  he  was  not  a  lady's  man,  and 
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what  is  a  man  standing  between 
two  women  with  a  flower  in  his 
hand  to  do  except  give  it  to  one  of 
them?  He  was  on  the  point  of 
dropping  it  again  when  a  happy 
thought  struck  him. 

"Something  to  complete  your 
toilet,  Fraulein  Norberg,"  he  said, 
turning  once  more  rather  too  point- 
edly towards  her,  and  with  an 
attempt  to  resume  the  lightness  of 
manner  which  had  stood  him  in 
such  good  stead  all  afternoon. 

Bertha's  face  lit  up,  and  even 
flushed  ever  so  slightly,  as  she 
fastened  the  flower  in  her  waist- 
band. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which 
Miss  Riddell  asked  herself  whether 
she  had  not  undertaken  more  than 
her  strength  could  carry  her  through. 
And  yet  all  that  Bertha  was  think- 
ing to  herself  just  then  was  that 
nothing  could  have  given  a  better 
finishing  touch  to  the  blue  foulard 
than  just  white  lilac. 

The  evening  following  upon  the 
visitor's  abrupt  departure  was  rather 
a  silent  one. 

"  You  are  pleased  ? "  asked  Miss 
Riddell,  a  little  unsteadily,  when 
the  moment  came  for  saying  good- 
night. 

Bertha's  face  grew  lovely  in  an 
instant. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank 
you  enough,  dear  Miss  Riddell.  I 
really  don't  believe  I  have  ever 
been  so  happy  in  all  my  life 
before." 

And  it  was  perfectly  true.  But 
what  chance  had  Miss  Riddell  of 
guessing  that  the  cause  both  of 
the  thankfulness  and  the  happiness 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
blue  foulard  frock?  For  no  plain 
woman  ever  succeeds  in  gauging, 
even  approximately,  the  value  which 
dress  bears  in  the  eyes  of  a  pretty 
one, — just  as  little  chance  as  she 
had  of  understanding  that  the  whole 
value  of  Andrew's  presence  had  lain 
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in  the  fact  of  his  having  a  pair  of 
eyes  in  his  head :  for  what  is  the 
fun  of  having  on  even  the  smartest 
of  frocks,  if  there  is  no  audience 
there  to  admire  it? 

And  now  she  was  in  her  room, 
alone  at  last,  and  at  liberty  to 
"think  out"  the  matter.  There 
had  been  one  moment  this  after- 
noon at  which  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  had  lain  very 
nearly  within  her  grasp,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  profound  self- 
depreciation  brought  about  by  the 
very  greatness  of  her  wealth,  it  is 
possible  that  she  might  have  seen 
aright.  A  great  fortune  generally 
has  one  of  two  opposite  effects. 
According  to  their  nature,  money 
either  puffs  people  up  or  weighs 
them  down, — either  causes  them 
to  think  too  much  of  themselves  or 
too  little.  In  comparison  with  her 
wealth,  Miss  Riddell  seemed  to  her- 
self to  be  so  hopelessly  insignificant, 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  the  central  object  of  a 
man's  life. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  moment 
of  enlightenment  had  passed  fruit- 
lessly. There  were  so  many  differ- 
ent constructions  to  be  put  upon 
those  emphatically  spoken  words  of 
Andrew's,  and  if  anything  had  been 
awanting  to  put  her  out  of  pain,  a 
head  of  white  lilac  and  a  smile  had 
been  enough  to  do  it. 

"  He  has  guessed  my  secret,"  she 
deliberately  told  herself,  "and 
wants  to  let  me  know  that  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  hope:  he 
would  have  me  see  clearly."  Some- 
thing like  a  sob  caught  her  throat 
as  in  her  mind  she  added,  "  Andrew 
always  was  so  thoughtful.  It  must 
have  been  to  spare  me  that  he  cut 
his  visit  short  to-night.  But  the 
day  passed  off  splendidly.  I  am  so 
glad  I  guessed  right !  " 

As  a  proof  of  which  Miss  Riddell 
presently  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
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GLASGOW  and  Oxford  !  At  first 
sight  a  strange  contrast :  the  city 
of  "  lums  "  and  smoke ;  the  city  of 
spires  and  colleges — not  indeed 
"  half  as  old  as  time,"  yet  crumbled 
for  the  most  part  into  a  venerable 
decay,  which  makes  them  appear 
to  the  uneducated  eye  as  old  as 
York  Minster  or  the  Tower  of 
London  :  on  the  one  hand,  a  great 
modern  city  battling,  and  that 
successfully,  with  its  troubles  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  disease  and 
dirt;  tapping  Loch  Katrine  for 
water  worthy  to  be  mixed  with 
its  own  Falernian ;  annexing  mile 
after  mile  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  destined  perhaps  in  a  few 
decades  hence  to  approach  within 
measurable  distance  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond :  on  the  other  hand,  a  coun- 
try town  not  larger  than  a  Glasgow 
suburb, — a  Sleepy  Hollow, — "  the 
home  of  lost  causes  and  forsaken 
beliefs,  and  unpopular  names  and 
impossible  loyalties." 

Alas  ! — if  we  ought  to  say  alas  ! 
— we  have  changed  all  that  now. 
Glasgow  is  what  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  only  larger :  the  Oxford  of 
1893  is  as  difierent  from  the  Ox- 
ford of  1843  as  Chicago  is  difierent 
from  Canterbury. 

"The  forsaken  beliefs"  which 
Matthew  Arnold,  prophesying  un- 
wisely, pronounced  dead,  are  now 
alive  again;  the  lost  causes,  all 
save  that  of  the  Stuarts,  have 
found  new  champions  not  less 
able  and  ardent,  perhaps  wiser, 
than  those  whom  Pusey  and  Keble 
led  fifty  years  ago,  for  many  things 
have  happened  since  then.  And 
new  loyalties,  new  causes,  destined 
perhaps  in  their  turn  to  become 
impossible  and  lost  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  young  thinker  of  next 
century,  have  found  a  place  in 


Oxford  common-rooms,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  in  the  minds  of 
Oxford  undergraduates.  Sleepy 
Hollow  has  awakened  and  become 
a  Pantopolion — if  you  prefer  it,  a 
Pandemonium — of  every  kind  of 
"  movement "  and  fanaticism 
known  in  this  fin  de  siecle.  The 
Positivist — though  he  is  visibly 
shaky  and  tending  to  become  im- 
possible— the  Agnostic,  the  Phil- 
anthropist, the  Nonconformist,  the 
Unitarian,  the  Advanced  Thinker, 
live  happily  enough  with  the  Tory 
and  High  Churchman,  even  with 
the  Moderate  Liberal,  who,  after 
many  years  of  scorn  and  persecu- 
tion from  all  parties,  is  now  being 
tolerated,  even  respected. 

Oxford  is  said,  not  without  truth, 
to  have  become  a  London  suburb ; 
but  it  is  a  suburb  with  a  character 
of  its  own,  for  the  traditions  of  the 
place  are  strong,  and  every  Oxford 
man  is  at  heart  a  Conservative. 
The  Genius  Loci  is  a  powerful  one, 
and  his  magic  is  the  charm  of  old 
buildings  and  old  gardens  and  old 
customs  preserved  with  singular 
tenacity,  and  the  indefinable  in- 
fluence of  college  life. 

Between  the  town  on  the  Isis 
and  the  town  on  the  Clyde  there 
is  one  resemblance, — they  both 
possess  universities,  and  between 
the  universities  there  is  a  bond 
which  has  survived  and  will  sur- 
vive commissions  and  reforms.  In 
1677  John  Snell  founded  for  Glas- 
gow students  exhibitions  tenable 
at  Balliol :  his  foundation  has 
brought  to  Oxford  several  hun- 
dreds of  young  Scotsmen.  Even 
Dr  Johnson  admitted  that  much 
may  be  made  of  a  Scotsman  if  he 
be  caught  young :  the  Snell  exhi- 
bitioners were  caught  young,  and 
something — it  does  not  become  a 
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Snell  exhibitioner  to  say  "  much  " 
— was  made  of  them  :  to  Balliol 
Glasgow  has  given  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  students,  and 
Balliol  owes  to  Glasgow  and  to 
Scotland  generally  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  its  prosperity  and 
fame.  In  the  roll  of  the  Snell 
exhibitioners  are  found  the  names 
of  Adam  Smith,  Sir  William  Stir- 
ling Hamilton,  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart,  Archbishop  Tait,  Principal 
Shairp,  Professor  Edward  Caird, 
the  new  Master  of  Balliol,  Mr 
Monro,  the  Homeric  scholar,  now 
Provost  of  Oriel,  Mr  Lewis  Camp- 
bell, Mr  Andrew  Lang,  and  many 
others  who,  though  less  distin- 
guished, have  done  good  work  in 
Oxford  and  in  the  world. 

The  present  writer,  who  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  be  a  Snell 
exhibitioner,  and  therefore  both  a 
Glasgow  student  and  a  Balliol 
man,  wishes  to  put  on  record 
some  reminiscences  of  Glasgow 
and  Balliol  as  they  were  when  he 
knew  them  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  He  will  speak  mainly  of 
the  teachers  under  whom  he  was 
placed,  and  he  may  perhaps  stir 
the  memories  of  others  who,  like 
him,  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
affection  to  help  and  kindness  im- 
possible to  forget.  He  will  speak 
only  of  the  dead,  for  it  is  not  be- 
coming to  praise  the  living,  of 
whom  only  two,  Archdeacon  Pal- 
mer and  Mr  W.  L.  Newman,  re- 
main— so  nearly  "  all,  all  are  gone, 
the  old  familiar  faces."  Even  the 
buildings  are  changed :  those  of 
Glasgow,  site  and  all,  completely ; 
those  of  Balliol  partially.  The 
writer  can  remember  the  old  build- 
ings of  both.  The  Glasgow  student 
of  to-day  walks  every  morning 
through  pleasant  places  to  a  noble 
building  set  on  a  hill,  commodious, 
with  large  and  airy  class-rooms. 
We,  the  students  of  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  went  through  dingy  and 


dirty  streets  on  the  dark  November 
mornings  to  a  building,  picturesque 
indeed  and  glorified  by  its  associa- 
tions, but  not  commodious  nor  well 
lighted — set  not  on  a  hill  but  in 
the  old  High  Street  of  Glasgow, 
near  the  unspeakable  Yennel,  amid 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  like 
those  of  the  Seven  Dials.  The 
class-rooms  were  large  enough,  but 
often  close  and  stifling,  and  it 
needed  much  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing to  keep  us  from  slumbering, 
even  when  Lushington  expounded 
JEschylus  or  William  Ramsay  de- 
claimed his  vigorous  translation  of 
Juvenal.  It  was  a  strange  sight 
that  of  the  benches  filled  with 
every  sort  and  condition,  almost 
every  age,  of  men  —  "  Rusticus 
urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto." 
There  sat  the  emancipated  school- 
boy of  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  the  clerk 
from  the  office  or  counting-house, 
who,  in  the  hour  which  his  em- 
ployer did  not  grudge,  sought  to 
give  himself  that  "mouthful  of 
learning  "  which,  according  to  Dr 
Johnson,  is  all  that  a  Scotsman 
ever  receives  ;  the  youth  from  the 
Highlands,  who  had  tended  sheep 
or  worked  in  the  fields  all  summer, 
that  he  might  save  enough  to  pay 
for  a  garret  in  Glasgow  and  a 
barrel  of  herrings  or  oatmeal,  and 
live  with  a  patient  heroism  often 
unrewarded,  in  some  unsavoury 
"  close "  far  away  from  the  fresh 
breezes  of  South  Uist  or  Loch 
Assynt :  alone  as  only  a  shy  and 
awkward  rustic  in  a  strange  city 
can  be  alone.  Here  and  there  a 
grizzled  veteran  of  forty,  whose 
object  and  destiny  were  a  puzzle 
to  his  younger  fellow-classmen : 
perhaps  he  aspired  to  become 
master  of  his  village  school,  per- 
haps to  occupy  the  manse,  per- 
haps simply  to  improve  his  mind 
and  learn  though  late.  There  was 
something  ludicrous  and  half  pa- 
thetic in  his  isolation  and  gravity, 
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if  not  gloom,  among  the  turbulent 
youngsters  not  half  his  age.  For 
the  youngsters  were  turbulent, 
and  needed  a  sharp  eye  and  firm 
hand  :  where  these  were  wanting 
there  was  anarchy  and  unseemly 
conduct,  scraping  with  the  feet, 
bear-fighting,  heavy  falls  of  stu- 
dents shot  from  their  seats  by  sud- 
den impulses,  invisible,  impossible 
to  resist.  To  a  northern  professor 
are  necessary  some  of  the  gifts  of 
a  commander  of  men — even  of  a 
drill-sergeant :  without  these,  con- 
summate scholarship,  geniality, 
enthusiasm  are  of  no  avail,  though 
joined  with  firmness  they  charm 
and  tame  the  wildest  Scotsman. 

Life  in  a  Glasgow  class-room 
was  not  dull  nor  apathetic,  and  the 
custom  of  awarding  the  medals 
and  other  prizes  by  the  votes  of 
the  students  caused  every  member 
of  the  class  to  take  a  lively  interest 
either  as  combatant  or  spectator 
in  the  rivalry  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished students :  the  professor, 
himself  sharing,  no  doubt,  the  de- 
light with  which  all  Englishmen — 
alas  !  how  living  in  the  south  saps 
patriotism,  —  I  meant  to  say  all 
Britishers,  including  the  Irish — 
watch  a  keen  contest,  athletic  or 
intellectual,  would  call  up  for 
translation,  as  the  session  drew 
near  its  close,  most  frequently  the 
men  known  to  be  in  the  running, 
and  a  happy  rendering  or  apt  quo- 
tation would  be  followed  by  ap- 
plause always  enthusiastic,  often 
discriminating,  while  failure  would 
be  read  in  the  blank  looks  of  dis- 
appointed partisans.  The  standard 
of  pure  scholarship  was  not  high, 
for  few  of  the  students  had  written 
an  iambic  or  hexameter  or  heard 
much  of  the  particle  av  before  they 
came  to  college ;  but  the  indomit- 
able energy  of  a  young  Scotsman 
wishing  to  get  on,  or  to  learn 
for  learning's  sake,  produced  many 
good  scholars,  in  the  sense  of  men 
who  had  read  much  Greek  and 


Latin.  In  the  contest  for  the 
Blackstone  medal  the  candidates 
were  led  to  read  more  widely  than 
the  best  of  English  public  school 
boys — I  might  say  than  the  best 
of  Oxford  undergraduates,  except 
Hertford  or  Ireland  scholars.  The 
prize  was  for  him  who  should  offer 
the  largest  amount  of  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  and  give  at  sight 
the  best  viva  voce  translation  of 
passages  from  them  selected  by 
the  professor.  The  Blackstone  was 
a  quaint  and  interesting  function  : 
a  long  low  room,  filled  at  one  end 
with  a  crowd  of  keen  spectators ; 
at  the  other  sat  a  circle  of  pro- 
fessors, and  in  their  midst  a  white- 
faced  youth  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
the  seat  of  which,  strangely  hard 
and  uncomfortable,  was  the  Black 
stone — a  stone  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  coronations  of  the 
Scottish  kings.  Coronation  was 
probably  a  gloomy  ceremony  to 
a  Scottish  king  in  the  presence  of 
the  Douglases,  Black  or  Red  :  he 
must  have  thought  of  wars  and 
imprisonments  and  murders  to  be 
inflicted  on  or  suffered  from  his 
fierce  lords ;  but  his  anxieties  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  the 
anxieties  of  a  youth  more  ambi- 
tious than  diligent,  who  had 
offered  most  of  Greek  literature, 
from  Homer  to  Thucydides  or  the 
Latin  poets,  imperfectly  read,  and 
was  now  to  translate  from  them 
passages  selected  by  the  professor 
with  baffling  ingenuity,  passages 
associated  in  after-life  with  horrors 
quite  indescribable.  The  perform- 
ance was  often  poor ;  the  training 
was  admirable,  and  it  might  be 
recommended  to  the  masters  of 
English  public  schools  who  seem 
to  think  that  a  language  can  be 
acquired  by  a  study  of  its  gram- 
mar and  anomalies  without  any 
large  reading  of  its  authors.  But 
such  reflections,  if  pursued,  would 
lead  us  far  away  from  Glasgow  or 
Balliol. 
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The  corporate  life  of  the  students 
was  not  then  as  vigorous  as  it  is 
now.  It  was  galvanised  from  time 
to  time  by  the  rectorial  elections, 
which  were  full  of  amusing  inci- 
dents, and  brought  the  young 
Tories  and  Liberals  into  pleasant 
and  wholesome  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  their  ad- 
versaries. 

The  rectorial  elections  have  been 
ridiculed  as  boyish  frolics,  but  they 
were  to  many  the  beginnings  of  a 
political  education.  The  boys  may 
have  had  or  have  no  very  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  issues  raised  by 
a  Reform  Bill,  or  a  bill  for  the 
better  government  of  Ireland,  but 
the  possession  of  clear  ideas  in 
politics  is  not  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a  British  or  Irish  par- 
liamentary elector ;  and  among  the 
students  there  were  at  any  rate  no 
"illiterates."  The  addresses  of 
some  lord  rectors  have  been  valu- 
able in  many  ways,  and  not  least 
as  a  proof  that  British  statesmen 
are  still  for  the  most  part  culti- 
vated men. 

Literary  and  philosophical  socie- 
ties among  the  Glasgow  students 
of  those  days  were  few  and  not 
widely  known.  Athletic  clubs 
were  almost  non-existent.  A  few 
cricketers  organised  with  some 
success  in  1861  a  cricket  club,  of 
which  the  writer  has  pleasant  re- 
collections. Football  was  played 
spasmodically  in  the  College  Green, 
where  150  years  before  Frank 
Osbaldistone  crossed  swords  with 
Rashleigh. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  deficiency 
in  the  student  life  of  thirty-five 
years  ago  that  there  was  in  it 
little  "  solidarity,"  and  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  men  to  meet  ex- 
cept in  the  class-rooms.  A  glance 
at  the  University  Calendar  will 
show  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
a  large  improvement.  But  friend- 
ships were  formed  then,  as  no 
doubt  they  are  now,  of  that  close- 


ness and  durability  which  belong 
only  to  the  friendships  of  youth. 

In  our  time  we  learnt  Greek 
from  Lushington,  Latin  from 
William  Ramsay,  logic  from  Buch- 
anan, and  moral  philosophy  from 
Fleming.  These  professors  only 
are  mentioned,  for  only  at  their 
feet  the  writer  sat,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  Balliol  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  natural  science,  theo- 
logy, medicine,  and  law — a  "copi- 
ous negative  catalogue,"  like  that 
of  the  provisions  at  Johnson's 
Highland  inn. 

Professor  Lushington — one  can 
see  his  handsome  face,  as  Wander- 
ing Willie  saw  the  face  of  Claver- 
house  (though  it  is  to  be  hoped  in 
better  company)  —  "  beautiful  as 
when  he  lived  "  :  delicate,  refined, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Tenny- 
son, his  brother-in-law ;  one  can  see 
him  as  he  sat  before  us  in  the  dark 
mornings  or  darker  afternoons, 
courteous  and  patient  of  mistakes 
which  must  have  caused  him  great 
pain ;  overawing  the  most  thought- 
less and  disorderly  barbarian  by 
his  quiet  dignity ;  wasting  often 
on  his  audience  the  pearls  of  his 
great  learning,  for  he  was  satu- 
rated with  Greek ;  too  fine  an  in- 
strument for  much  of  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  but  doing  it,  even  to 
catechising  in  Greek  accidence, 
with  scrupulous  conscientiousness. 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  in  the 
interesting  account  of  the  profes- 
sor and  his  work  which  appeared 
in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Classical 
Review,'  has  well  described  his 
manner  of  lecturing  to  his  private 
class,  where  he  addressed  his  best 
students,  and  gave  them  of  his 
best :  the  writer  well  remembers  the 
lecture  on  the  "  Agamemnon,"  and 
possesses  notes  of  it,  imperfect  and 
inaccurate  no  doubt,  but  sufficient 
to  recall  the  thoroughness  and 
depth  of  Lushington's  treatment 
of  the  difficulties  of  that  fine 
play, — a  thoroughness  which  set 
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before  us  the  ideal  of  the  patience 
and  insight  which  make  a  great 
scholar.  He  used  to  read  to  the  class 
the  Greek  iambics  or  hexameters 
produced  by  the  best  of  his  pupils, 
compositions  not  unfrequently  dis- 
figured by  "  howlers  " — to  use  the 
technical  name  —  which  he  con- 
demned by  no  stronger  term  than 
"inadmissible,"  an  epithet  which 
seemed  sarcastic  when  applied 
to  a  false  concord  or  something 
worse.  Professor  Campbell  has  re- 
corded "  that  peculiarity  of  utter- 
ance which  made  the  words  seem 
to  come  from  him  reluctantly," 
and  he  adds  that  this  apparent 
hesitation  made  his  utterances 
more  significant.  The  professor 
was  chary  both  of  praise  and 
blame,  and  his  words  were  the 
more  weighty.  He  was,  in  manner 
at  least,  reserved  and  o-e/zvos:  but 
there  was  about  him  a  "  distinc- 
tion "  which  impressed  both  those 
who  in  a  measure  appreciated  his 
great  gifts,  and  those  who  only 
saw  in  him,  as  they  would  have 
expressed  it,  if  they  could  have 
anticipated  the  modern  phrase,  a 
very  "  grand  old  man,"  who,  they 
believed,  thought  and  habitually 
spoke  in  Greek. 

Of  Professor  William  Ramsay 
the  writer  is  incapable  of  express- 
ing an  unbiassed  judgment,  for  he 
received  from  him  much  kindness 
as  well  as  "  humanity  "  of  another 
sort.  He  was,  till  you  had  gained 
his  friendship,  no  difficult  task  for 
any  one  who  showed  that  he  was 
ready  to  work  and  valued  help, 
somewhat  reserved  and  brusque, 
short,  and  sharp  in  manner — one 
who  did  not  "  suffer  fools  gladly  " ; 
but  he  was  patient  with  blunder- 
ing stupidity  and  ignorance,  if 
they  were  redeemed  by  diligence 
and  honest  effort.  He  was  said 
to  have  taken  great  pains  with  a 
Highlander,  who,  destitute  of  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  but  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  a  scholar, 


professed  himself  ready — and  he 
would  have  done  it — to  learn  the 
Latin  dictionary  by  heart :  the 
story  is  ethically  true  both  of  the 
professor  and  of  many  of  his 
students.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  when  the  first  week 
determines  whether  the  professor 
or  the  students  are  to  have  the 
upper  hand  in  the  class-room, 
Ramsay's  action  was  quick  and 
decisive  :  he  would  direct  his  blue- 
grey  eyes,  which  at  such  times 
wore  a  singularly  unpleasant  ex- 
pression, to  some  bench  from 
which  signs  of  incipient  disorder 
came ;  select  from  among  its  occu- 
pants the  right  man,  bid  him 
stand  up,  and  ask  him  his  name, 
and  then  with  a  few  stinging 
words  and  a  dark  allusion  to  the 
Senatus  Academicus  —  an  indis- 
tinct and  formidable  body,  the 
Vehmgericht  of  the  University — 
would  make  the  young  rebel  blush 
and  pale  alternately,  and  sit  down 
resolved  not  to  "  try  it  on  again  " 
with  Ramsay.  Young  men  like  a 
strong  hand,  if  its  visitations  be 
not  capricious  nor  unjust,  and 
Ramsay's  popularity  did  not  suffer 
because  he  was  severe. 

It  was  in  his  private 'class  that, 
like  Lushington,  he  poured  out 
the  treasures  of  his  learning.  He 
was  not  an  elegant  scholar,  who 
could  turn  "  Wait  till  the  clouds 
roll  by  "  or  "  Ta-ra-ra  boom  de  aye  " 
into  pretty  verse,  nor  was  he  great 
in  philology ;  but  he  was  a  learned 
man  who  had  read  widely.  His 
lectures  on  'Juvenal  he  adorned 
with  a  wealth  of  quotation  and 
illustrative  passages  which  would 
have  delighted  Professor  Mayor, 
whose  commentary  on  Juvenal 
much  resembles  Ramsay's  lectures. 
But  he  was  at  his  best  when  he 
declaimed — in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word — his  spirited  translation  of 
Juvenal,  warming  as  he  spoke, 
feeling  and  making  his  hearers 
feel  both  the  pathos  and  the 
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fierce  indignation  of  that  prince 
of  satirists  and  rhetoricians. 
Specially  excellent  was  his  trans- 
lation of  that  passage  in  the  tenth 
satire  which  describes  the  miseries 
of  old  age.  He  was,  when  the 
writer  heard  him,  in  failing  health, 
and  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  brave  old  man's  unflinching 
rendering  of  those  gruesome  lines. 
At  San  Remo  he  found  the  rest 
and  quiet  and  gentle  air  he  needed, 
and  died  there  some  twenty-five 
years  before  his  closest  friend 
Professor  Lushington,  like  him 
far  away  from  the  "gloom  of 
old  St  Mungo's." 

Professor  Buchanan,  "  Logic 
Bob,"  as  he  was  irreverently  and 
affectionately  called,  was  of  a 
different  type,  shy  and  retiring, 
ewoAos,  like  Sophocles.  His  fine 
and  massive  head,  set  on  an  insig- 
nificant body,  gave  him  a  strange 
and  interesting  appearance  as  he 
sat  in  his  professorial  chair,  with 
little  more  than  his  face  visible, 
expounding  scholastic  logic.  He 
did  not  hold  with  Mill,  and  indeed 
belonged  to  the  pre-Millian  age; 
nor  could  it  with  truth  be  said 
that  his  teaching,  save  some  very 
lucid  lectures  on  elementary  psy- 
chology, went  much  beyond  "  Bar- 
bara Celarent."  But  he  rightly 
valued  "Barbara  Celarent"  and  the 
drill  of  deductive  logic  as  an  in- 
strument of  education — his  pater- 
nal and  genial  manner,  his  patience 
and  ready  appreciation  of  diligence 
or  ability,  robbed  logic  of  half  its 
terrors.  His  method  -of  teaching 
was  of  the  Socratic  kind,  by  ques- 
tion and  answer,  after  half  an  hour 
given  to  a  careful  and  intelligible 
exposition  of  some  portion  of  his 
subject,  worthy  of  a  philosophical 
descendant  of  Hutcheson  and 
Reid.  Like  his  colleague,  Dr 
Fleming,  he  belonged  to  that  com- 
mon-sense school  whose  teaching 
suits  or  once  suited  the  common- 
sense  of  Scotsmen.  And  here  the 


writer  cannot  deny  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  digression,  nor  refrain 
from  expressing  his  wonder  that  a 
young  Englishman  in  the  best  of 
public  schools  is  at  nineteen  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  logic ;  his 
faculties  of  reasoning  or  abstract 
thinking,  unless  he  be  a  mathema- 
tician, absolutely  untrained,  and 
atrophied  as  completely  as  Darwin 
tells  us  were  atrophied  by  disuse 
his  faculties  of  the  aesthetic  kind. 
At  seventeen  or  eighteen  a  Scottish 
student,  though  deficient  in  Latin 
prose,  has  been  taught  to  exercise 
more  than  his  memory  or  imitative 
powers  :  he  knows  something,  and 
even  a  little  may  count  for  much 
in  the  way  of  education,  of  those 
mysteries  of  thought  and  its  laws 
which  at  first  disgust  and  appal  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  two  years 
his  elder,  and  in  no  way  his  in- 
tellectual inferior.  It  is  in  a  logic 
or  philosophy  class-room  that  a 
Scottish  student  is  seen  at  his  best. 
There  he  is  not  hampered  by  im- 
perfect grammatical  training;  he 
can  bring  his  strong  and  perfervid 
intellect  to  bear  on  questions  which 
interest  him  more  than  -^schylus 
or  Virgil,  masters  who  demand  a 
long  apprenticeship.  The  writer 
can  remember  answers  given  in 
the  logic  class  at  least  as  good  as 
those  given  in  the  Balliol  lecture- 
room  by  the  best  Balliol  men  to 
Jowett's  most  subtle  and  startling 
problems  in  political  economy. 

The  turn  of  Scotsmen  for  meta- 
physics is  due  to  their  education 
rather  than  to  their  intellectual 
character,  which  is  more  of  a  prac- 
tical than  a  speculative  kind, — for 
Sydney  Smith  did  not  speak  truly 
when  he  said  that  even  Scottish 
young  ladies  can  think  and  talk  of 
love  only  in  the  "  aibstract." 

Of  Professor  Fleming,  who 
taught  moral  philosophy,  the 
writer  had,  owing  to  his  own 
fault,  less  knowledge  than  he 
had  of  the  professors  whom  he 
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has  mentioned.  He  says  "  his 
own  fault,"  for  Fleming's  lectures 
were  orderly  and  clear,  and  irregu- 
lar attendance  at  them  brought 
its  own  penalty.  They  would 
not  perhaps  satisfy  the  student 
of  the  present  day,  who  demands 
psychological  analysis  and  a  treat- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  evolution 
on  morals,  such  as  that  given  by 
Professor  Edward  Caird  or  the 
late  Professor  Green ;  but  they 
were  lucid  statements  of  the  sys- 
tems of  the  leading  British  moral- 
ists, and  a  student  heard,  or  ought 
to  have  heard,  what  great  thinkers 
had  thought  on  necessity  and  free- 
will, on  right  and  wrong,  and  he 
acquired  something  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  reasoned  opinions  of 
different  schools  which  is  often 
lacking  in  the  young  philosopher. 
The  writer  gratefully  remembers 
the  coals  of  fire  heaped  by  Dr 
Fleming  on  his  head  when  at  the 
end  of  his  last  session  he  said 
good-bye  to  the  professor,  and  the 
kindly  sarcasm  of  the  old  man's 
hope  that  the  moral  philosophy 
taught  at  Oxford  would  prove 
more  attractive  than  the  moral 
philosophy  of  Glasgow.  In  out- 
ward aspect  Dr  Fleming  somewhat 
resembled  Dr  Johnson,  but  the 
valedictions  of  the  latter  would 
have  been  very  different. 

Of  Principal  Barclay,  of  Profes- 
sor Blackburn  (who  taught  mathe- 
matics), of  Sir  William  Thomson 
(now  Lord  Kelvin),  and  of  other 
professors  who  then  adorned  the 
University,  the  writer  knew  noth- 
ing except  by  report,  for  his  stay 
at  Glasgow  was  too  brief  and  his 
range  too  limited  to  permit  him 
to  drink  at  all  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  offered  to  its  students 
by  that  great  University.  For 
loyalty  to  Oxford  need  not  pre- 
vent any  of  her  sons  who  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being 
Scotsmen  from  confessing  the  se- 


cret conviction  of  all  born  north 
of  the  Tweed  that  Scottish  things 
are  best — at  least  as  good  as  pos- 
sible— and  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties are  among  the  greatest  and 
most  characteristic  of  Scottish 
things.  They  are  schools  not 
merely  of  learning  but  of  moral 
discipline.  Many  a  Scottish  stu- 
dent has  been  and  will  be  a  hero, 
for  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  by 
the  name  of  heroism  the  self-deny- 
ing life  of  a  poor  student  who 
"tenui  musam  meditatur  avena," 
to  quote  yet  once  again  Sydney 
Smith's  suggested  motto  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review.' 

At  Oxford  or  Cambridge  a  shep- 
herd from  Salisbury  Plain,  if  there 
be  shepherds  there,  could  not  imi- 
tate his  Scottish  brother,  for  a 
poor  man  would  find  it  hard  to 
live  happily  in  an  English  Univer- 
sity on  herrings  and  oatmeal. 

But  comparisons  are  odious. 
Both  English  and  Scottish  Uni- 
versities have  a  character  and 
work  and  excellences  of  their  own 
— a  character  which  each  would 
do  well  to  preserve.  They  have 
both  for  the  present  been  reformed 
enough.  The  British  Constitution 
is  fair  game  for  the  experimental 
politician ;  but  the  Universities 
had  better  be  let  alone  for  a 
century  or  two,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  will  have  pro- 
duced a  fresh  crop  of  abuses,  and 
the  reformer  may  go  to  work  again, 
with  something  for  him  to  do. 
The  British  Universities  may  not 
yet  be  perfect,  but  perfection  is 
best  achieved  from  within,  and 
within  the  Universities  there  is 
plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  improve- 
ment— enthusiasm  of  a  more  in- 
telligent and  instructed  kind  than 
is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  not  to  the  same 
degree,  if  at  all,  affected  by  consid- 
eration of  party  needs. 

And  now  we  go  to  Balliol. 
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BALLIOL    IN   THE    EARLY   SIXTIES. 


The  transformation  of  a  Glasgow 
student  into  a  Balliol  undergradu- 
ate is  a  change  which  may  be 
compared  in  some  respects  with 
that  of  a  chrysalis  into  a  butter- 
fly :  in  some  respects  only,  for  it 
is  not  a  passing  from  a  lower  into 
a  higher  life — no  loyal  son  of  Glas- 
gow would  feel  or  admit  it  to  be 
that — but  rather  a  Pythagorean 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  which 
may  be  in  the  way  either  of  an 
ascent  or  of  a  descent. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
change  may  be,  it  is  like  that  from 
the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly  in 
that  it  is  startling  and  complete ; 
and  as  the  butterfly  probably  feels 
tremors  of  pleasure,  mingled  with 
a  certain  shyness  and  timidity, 
as  it  wings  its  first  flight  into  the 
fields  and  sunshine,  so  the  Snell  ex- 
hibitioner finds  when  he  comes  to 
Oxford  all  things  new  and  strange. 
He  passes  from  freedom  into  dis- 
cipline, no  doubt  beneficial,  but 
sometimes  irksome  to  his  Scottish 
independence  or  perversity.  A 
college  dean,  a  university  proctor, 
seem  anachronisms,  at  least  for 
him,  though  he  is  disarmed,  should 
he  come  into  collision  with  them, 
by  their  extreme  though  some- 
times suspicious  politeness. 

He  is  often  a  little  older  than 
the  freshmen  of  his  year,  and  is 
impressed  by  their  extreme  fresh- 
ness,— for  his  own  youthful  illu- 
sions, he  thinks,  are  past,  and  he 
believes  himself  to  know  something 
of  the  world.  But  if  he  can  adapt 
himself  to  their  ways,  he  finds  in 
the  boys  fresh  from  an  English 
public  school  a  careless,  happy 
frankness  and  geniality,  which 
awaken  in  him  the  suspicion  that 
the  typical  Scottish  character,  ad- 
mirable though  it  be,  and  capable, 
when  thawed,  of  friendship  and 
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affection  as  strong  as  any  found 
south  of  the  Tweed,  might  be  im- 
proved by  a  touch  of  frivolity,  ex- 
travagance, effusiveness,  and  many 
other  smaller  vices. 

He  contrasts  the  boisterous  life 
of  a  Glasgow  class-room  with  the 
decorum  and  dignity,  approaching 
dulness,  of  an  Oxford  college 
lecture,  where  applause  manifested 
by  "  ruffing  "  with  the  feet  or  cry- 
ing "  Euge  !  bene  ! "  would,  he  in- 
stinctively feels,  create  much  con- 
sternation, followed  by  inextin- 
guishable laughter.  He  is  struck 
by  that  most  radical  of  all  differ- 
ences between  Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen — the  difference  in  their 
management  of  money.  Where  a 
young  Scotsman  spends  a  shilling, 
and  with  effort,  a  young  English- 
man, without  an  effort,  spends 
half-a-crown,  and  that  whether  he 
has  it  or  not :  for  the  new-comer 
soon  finds  that  there  are  poor  men 
in  Oxford  as  well  as  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  the  comparatively  luxu- 
rious standard  of  college  life  is  one 
set  by  the  richer  undergraduates — 
one  to  which  the  poorer  must  con- 
form ;  and  they  conform  willingly 
enough,  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow, — that  precept  which  Eng- 
lishmen find  the  easiest  and  Scots- 
men find  the  hardest  of  the  precepts 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But  the  writer  would  be  mis- 
understood if  he  were  thought  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  even  thirty 
years  ago  the  extravagance  of 
Oxford  life  had  much  diminished, 
and  is  now,  except  in  isolated  cases, 
a  thing  of  the  past;  for  under- 
graduates have  learnt  in  these 
bad  times  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
a  shilling :  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  undergraduate  of  to-day 
is  extravagant  in  nothing  except 
in  his  opinions. 
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He  was  a  fortunate  man  who 
entered  Balliol  thirty  years  ago, 
— fortunate,  too,  are  those  who 
entered  it,  or  will  enter  it,  long 
before  and  long  after  the  early 
sixties  :  but  to  every  one  his  own 
college  days  seem  best. 

Balliol  is  as  great  a  college  as  it 
was  :  if  it  is  less  pre-eminent  than  it 
was  in  the  Schools,  that  is  because 
other  colleges  have  in  this  respect 
become  better  than  they  were,  not 
because  Balliol  has  become  worse 
— and  doubtless  happy  days  are 
spent  there  now,  and  lasting 
friendships  formed,  as  in  times 
gone  by.  In  1861  the  college 
was  half  its  present  size,  for  the 
changes  had  not  then  been  made 
which  removed  the  necessity  of 
residence  for  three  years  within 
the  college  walls,  and  rendered  it 
possible  for  an  efficient  and  pop- 
ular college  to  double  its  numbers 
at  will. 

In  those  days  life  in  Balliol  was 
probably  less  "  intense "  and  full 
than  it  is  now.  Debating  societies 
were  unknown — East  London  we 
had  never  heard  of.  Our  music 
was  of  the  simple  and  austere 
kind  commended  by  Plato,  ex- 
pressive of  energy  and  violent 
action,  not  of  the  artificial  and 
varied  sort  which  may  now  be 
heard  in  Balliol  Hall  on  Sunday 
evenings.  We  had  no  Home 
Rulers  among  us  —  we  defied  no 
laws,  and  none  of  us  had  come 
in  collision  with  any  "  myrmidons 
of  tyranny"  except  the  proctor. 
We  were  deplorably  deficient  in 
taste,  and  knew  nothing  of  aes- 
thetics— no  ladies  came  to  tea  with 
us  in  the  afternoons  and  pretended 
to  admire  our  furniture. 

But  we  did  our  best  for  the 
college  :  our  boat  was  high  on  the 
river.  One  of  our  men  had  to  go 
to  Cambridge  to  teach  Cambridge 
men  to  row.  Our  college  Eleven 
was  the  best  in  the  university,  and 
a  Balliol  captain,  aided  by  Balliol 


men,  helped  to  beat  Cambridge  at 
Lords  three  years  running,  and 
organised  victory  after  years  of 
disaster.  We  got  Hertford  and 
Ireland  scholarships  and  first- 
classes  in  abundance — and,  best  of 
all,  we  were  a  happy  family :  the 
lines  which  usually  divide  reading 
from  non-reading  men  were  faintly 
marked;  both  classes  existed,  for 
though  all  men  were  required  to 
read  for  honours,  yet  some  did  not 
read  very  hard — nevertheless  they 
played  whist  and  billiards  on 
equal  terms  with  those  who  read. 
There  was  none  of  that  suspicion 
and  contempt,  mingled  with  unrea- 
soning admiration,  with  which  the 
athlete  and  the  future  first-class 
man  often  regard  each  other,  to 
the  great  loss  of  both.  There  were 
sets  in  Balliol,  but  sets  not  sharply 
divided,  for  in  a  small  college  there 
is  more  solidarity  than  in  a  college 
of  150  or  200  men,  where  many 
must  be  strangers  to  each  other. 
But  the  writer  must  refrain  from 
continuing  a  panegyric  which 
might  be  burdensome,  if  not  odi- 
ous, to  all  but  Balliol  men  of  one 
generation,  pleading  as  his  excuse 
for  what  he  has  said  the  unques- 
tioned duty  of  every  Oxford  man 
to  think  and  speak  of  his  own  col- 
lege as  the  best,  and  his  own  days 
as  the  most  glorious  in  its  history. 
I  wish  to  write  only  of  our 
teachers.  College  dons,  as  a  class, 
have  few  friends.  Alongside  of 
the  individual  "  don  "  there  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  undergrad- 
uates and  most  of  the  writers  for 
the  press  an  auto-don,  a  real  Pla- 
tonic universal,  an  abstract  entity, 
the  personification  of  many  odious 
qualities — pedantry,  ignorance  of 
the  world,  want  of  sympathy  with 
all  rational  pursuits,  positive  ma- 
levolence towards  the  undergrad- 
uates. He  is  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race  and  of  joy,  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  the  bane  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  without  him  would 
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be  a  happy  place.  He  has  not 
been  seen  save  by  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  but  he  exists,  and  is  more 
real  than  the  don  met  with  in  the 
region  of  phenomena ;  for  on  this 
point  there  are  many  Platonists. 

A  member  of  the  unfortunate 
class  of  which  this  person  is  the 
type  may  be  pardoned  for  offer- 
ing an  apology  for  his  order,  and 
he  could  offer  no  better  defence 
than  a  few  reminiscences  of  dons 
known  to  him  as  an  undergraduate. 

His  task  is  a  painful  one,  for 
of  the  men  who  governed  Balliol 
thirty  years  ago  only  two  are  now 
alive ;  but  it  is  a  task  not  wholly 
painful,  for  it  is  to  make  a  sincere 
though  feeble  acknowledgment  and 
record  of  great  kindness  and  un- 
flinching self-devotion,  which  found 
their  reward  not  merely  in  success 
but  in  warm  regard  and  gratitude. 

Scott  was  then  Master ;  Jowett, 
Woolcombe,  Palmer,  and  Riddell 
were  tutors;  Wall,  Henry  Smith, 
and  W.  L.  Newman  were  lectur- 
ers ;  and  Green  was  junior  fellow, 
preparing  himself  for  the  distin- 
guished part  he  was  to  play  in 
the  government  and  tuition  of  his 
college. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
Balliol  to  produce  and  keep  for 
its  own  service  many  distinguished 
men :  it  has  been  Balliol's  evil 
fortune  to  lose  by  death  many  of 
them  in  the  prime  of  life :  Smith, 
Riddell,  Green,  and,  in  later  days, 
Lewis  Nettleship  and  Toynbee, 
died  in  one  sense  young,  before 
their  work  was  done. 

Of  the  survivors,  Archdeacon 
Palmer  and  W.  L.  Newman,  the 
writer  will  say  nothing ;  but  they 
will  not,  he  hopes,  think  him  im- 
pertinent in  saying  that  they  hold 
the  same  place  in  the  memory  of 
their  pupils  of  these  days  as  that 
held  by  their  colleagues. 

Dr  Scott  was  Master  of  Balliol 
from  1854  to  1870.  Under  him 
the  college  maintained  its  reputa- 


tion and  prosperity ;  his  position 
was  perhaps  a  difficult  one,  for  he 
was  in  imperfect  sympathy  with 
some  who  felt  for  him  personally 
entire  respect :  but  his  tact  and 
courtesy  made  rough  places  smooth, 
and  his  Mastership  was  a  triumph 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in 
the  face  of  opposition  or,  at  least, 
difference  of  opinion,  sincere  and 
conscientious,  but  none  the  less 


The  writer  is  aware  that  he  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  but 
he  dares  to  do  so,  because  he  feels 
a  strong  desire  —  one  shared  by 
many  of  his  time  —  that  fuller 
justice  should  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  did  the 
work  which  lay  before  him  quietly 
and  effectually,  without  putting 
himself  en  Evidence;  whose  fame 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  more  strik- 
ing and  self-assertive  personalities 
of  Dr  Jenkyns  and  Mr  Jowett. 

He  was  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  who  ever  held  the  Master- 
ship :  he  helped  along  with  Dean 
Liddell  to  produce  the  well-known 
dictionary,  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
Greek  in  England  no  less  valuable 
than  the  translations  of  Greek 
authors  made  by  his  successor. 

It  is  pleasing  to  Balliol  men 
who  believe  in  Greek  (if  not  in 
Compulsory  Pass  Greek)  to  think 
that  two  Masters  of  their  college 
have  done  so  much  for  Hellenism. 

Scott  was  a  handsome  man, 
with  a  clear-cut  somewhat  bird- 
like  face,  of  quiet  and  kindly 
manners,  under  which  lurked  an 
irony  which  he  seldom  used.  Of 
him,  as  of  all  college  heads,  many 
stories  were  told  by  undergradu- 
ates and  others,  true  in  spirit  if 
not  in  fact — some  of  them  prob- 
ably not  true  even  in  spirit,  for 
in  encounters  between  a  head  and 
an  undergraduate  victory  is  not 
always  to  the  younger  man,  who 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
misunderstands  courteous  sarcasm. 
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But  Balliol  undergraduates  ap- 
preciated the  courtesy  of  Dr  Scott 
if  not  his  sarcasm,  and  the  memory 
of  the  kindly  and  dignified  gentle- 
man will  long  be  cherished  by  many 
who  wish  that  his  name  and  work 
were  better  known. 

Mr  Wall,  professor  of  logic  in 
the  University,  gave  college  lec- 
tures in  logic,  and  was  bursar. 
In  both  capacities  he  was  short, 
clear,  incisive.  When  receiving 
battels  he  gave  no  change,  and  he 
was  believed  to  have  amassed  in 
this  way  for  the  college  enormous 
wealth.  His  explanation  of  mys- 
terious items  in  the  battel-bills 
was  conclusive,  if  not  satisfactory. 
"Why,  sir,  the  reason  is  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  the  college." 
His  logic  lectures,  not  always  ap- 
preciated as  they  deserved  to  be, 
for  at  that  time  Mill  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  Oxford  schools, 
were  terse  and  clear,  and  enlivened 
by  humorous  illustrations,  and 
questions  suddenly  addressed  to 
the  most  inattentive  or  conceited 
in  the  lecture,  exposing  unknown 
depths  of  ignorance,  to  the  com- 
fort and  delight  of  others  no  less 
ignorant  than  the  victim.  Wall 
was  a  strong  Conservative,  and 
found  pleasure  in  puncturing 
Liberal  windbags,  of  whom  not  a 
few,  as  well  as  windbags  of  the 
opposition  persuasion,  were  to  be 
found  in  those  days,  as  perhaps 
they  are  to  be  found  now,  among 
clever  Balliol  men. 

Woolcombe — or  Woolks — for  no 
Balliol  tutor  was  ever  called  by  his 
legal  name,  but  by  some  other  which 
may  not  always  be  revealed — was 
dean  and  senior  tutor :  he  was  a 
man  of  the  kindest  heart  and 
entire  simplicity  of  character.  He 
had  enemies,  mainly  among  those 
whose  chapel  attendance  was  ir- 
regular; but  he  had  also  many 
friends,  for  he  was  transparently 
sincere  and  had  strong  convictions 
— convictions  which  carried  him 


through  the  irksome  task  of  exact- 
ing and  reading  "  Catechetics," 
by  this  time  a  survival,  like  the 
custom  at  Oriel,  not  always  edify- 
ing, of  requiring  undergraduates 
to  submit  to  the  Provost  an  ab- 
stract of  the  University  sermon. 
Catechetics  were  summaries  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  college  chapel 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  summaries  sent  in,  though 
brief,  contained  many  inaccurate, 
even  heretical  statements  of  doc- 
trine, which  must  have  been  pain- 
ful reading  to  a  sound  theologian. 

Woolcombe  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Tay,"  due  to  a  slight  stammer 
or  impediment  in  utterance,  which 
sometimes,  when  he  was  admon- 
ishing an  offender  and  speaking 
earnestly,  diminished  the  effect  of 
his  rebukes.  Many  Balliol  men 
must  remember  that  evening  when 
the  New  Hall  was  opened,  and 
the  outburst  of  genuine  applause 
which  greeted  Woolcombe's  name, 
— applause  renewed  when  Lord 
Bo  wen  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  most 
courteous  of  Oxford  tutors." 

In  his  latter  days  he  resigned 
his  tutorship,  but  lived  in  Balliol, 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament ;  troubled  no 
more  by  Catechetics  or  wayward 
undergraduates ;  perfectly  happy, 
as  the  writer  has  heard  from 
one  who  knows,  in  the  affectionate 
respect  of  those  who  differed  from 
him  on  many  subjects. 

Riddell,  the  well-known  Greek 
scholar,  was  the  type  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  That  title  is  often 
falsely  claimed  or  bestowed,  often 
abused  and  misinterpreted,  and  to 
some  persons  it  has  become  offen- 
sive ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  name 
for  a  high  ideal.  The  beauty  and 
refinement  of  Riddell's  character 
were  seen  in  his  delicate  and 
attractive  face.  No  one  could  re- 
sist the  quiet  charm  of  his  gracious 
manner,  half  diffident  at  first  sight, 
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but  on  better  knowledge  found  to 
be  not  shyness  but  the  reserve  and 
self  -  suppression  of  "a  beautiful 
soul." 

Shrewsbury  has  produced  many 
fine  Greek  scholars,  but  none  finer 
than  "  Jimmy  Riddell " — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  him  by  any  other 
name.  His  extreme  fastidious- 
ness, and  his  early  death  at  forty- 
four,  prevented  him  from  writing 
much ;  the  fragments  he  has  left 
show  what  he  might  have  done. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  take  composi- 
tion to  him,  for  a  gentle  sigh  was 
his  only  comment  on  the  most  dis- 
creditable blunder ;  and  he  would 
substitute  for  some  clumsy  phrase 
or  line  an  emendation  which,  had 
psychical  research  been  invented 
in  those  days,  we  should  have 
thought  to  be  a  communication 
from  Sophocles.  How  vividly  the 
writer  can  remember  the  games  at 
rackets  which  he  played  with  some 
of  us  !  In  games  character  shows 
itself  more  plainly  than  in  things 
thought  serious,  and  Jimmy's  crav- 
ing for  perfection  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others  mani- 
fested themselves  in  his  lamenta- 
tions and  anxious  apologies  for  any 
bad  stroke  he  made. 

The  name  of  Professor  Henry 
Smith  is  known  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Oxford ;  it  might  have 
been  still  more  widely  known  had 
not  weak  health  in  youth — that 
bridle  of  Theages — kept  him  back 
from  going  to  the  Bar  or  entering 
Parliament,  in  either  of  which 
spheres  the  highest  honours  would 
have  been  within  the  reach  of 
that  most  brilliant  man.  But  his 
career  in  Oxford  was  as  useful 
and  honourable  as  that  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Cabinet  Minister. 
He  gave  to  the  service  and  great 
advantage  of  his  University  the 
remarkable  gifts  which  would  have 
made  him  famous  in  a  larger  arena. 
Those  gifts  were  various  :  a  pene- 
trating intellect,  great  wit,  which 


never  made  an  enemy,  an  eloquent 
and  persuasive  tongue,  and  that 
which  makes  such  endowments 
irresistible,  a  charming  manner, 
added  to  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  faculty  of  being  all  things 
to  all  men. 

Stories  used  to  be  current  about 
the  young  Irishman,  whose  delicate 
health  forbade  him  to  reside  in 
Oxford,  and  who  appeared  there 
at  intervals  for  a  week  or  two  to 
carry  off  the  Ireland  or  the  Mathe- 
matical Scholarship,  the  two  high- 
est distinctions  in  the  University. 
He  was  an  admirable  scholar,  and 
a  profound  mathematician.  Some 
of  his  friends  regretted  that  he 
did  not  concentrate  himself  and 
produce  some  magnum,  opus  ;  but 
each  man  knows  best  how  to  live 
his  own  life.  Distinction  perhaps 
came  to  him  so  easily  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  it,  and  preferred  to 
be  Henry  Smith,  the  only  person 
or  thing,  as  a  Cambridge  man  once 
said,  in  whom  or  in  which  all 
Oxford  men  believed. 

He  took  a  certain  share  in  the 
tuition  of  the  College,  not  dis- 
daining to  look  over  the  Latin 
prose  of  candidates  for  Respon- 
sions,  unofficially  called  "Smalls." 
One  of  those  candidates  remembers 
the  genial  sarcasm  with  which  he 
criticised  a  piece  of  Latin  prose 
containing  a  blunder,  or  slip  of 
the  pen,  of  a  terrible  nature,  and 
his  searching  inquiries  into  the 
peculiarities  of  Latin  usage  north 
of , the  Tweed;  for  he  would  joke 
with  everybody  and  about  every- 
thing, and  yet  was  always  evrpa.- 
TreAos  and  e7riSe£ios,  words  impos- 
sible to  translate,  and  fully  in- 
telligible only  to  those  who  have 
heard  Henry  Smith  talk  his  best. 
His  death  "  eclipsed  the  gaiety  "  of 
colleges.  Alas !  that  the  stories 
told  of  him  and  by  him  seem  likely 
to  share  the  fate  of  Oxford  stories, 
and  be  lost  or  spoilt.  Alas  !  still 
more,  that  his  flowing  beard  and 
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flying  gown  will  be  seen  no  more, 
for  his  place  cannot  be  filled. 

Green  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  colleague.  Green's 
influence  on  Oxford  was  more  pro- 
found than  that  of  Smith,  and  of 
a  different  kind.  His  dark  and 
serious  face  expressed  the  earnest- 
ness, the  almost  sombreness,  of  his 
character.  He  was  not  gloomy 
nor  pessimistic,  but  he  seemed  to 
dwell  much  on  the  evil  in  the 
world  and  in  his  own  country, 
and  on  the  obligation  incumbent 
on  him  and  all  men  to  do  some- 
thing to  mitigate  inequality  and 
misery  and  vice. 

He  was  the  main  agent  in  the 
philosophical  reaction  from  the 
teaching  of  Mill  to  that  of  Kant 
and  Hegel,  which  has  been  as  re- 
markable a  phenomenon  in  Oxford 
and  in  English  thought  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  as  the 
Tractarianism  which  preceded  it, 
and  was  in  some  degree  akin  to  it, 
for  between  the  two  movements 
there  was  an  essential  resem- 
blance, in  that  both  emphasised 
the  "spiritual  principle"  and  the 
mystery  of  things.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  Green's  philosophy — 
whether  it  is  to  hold  its  own  or  to 
give  place  in  turn  to  some  new 
system — the  indirect  effect  of  his 
teaching  will  be  permanent.  That 
teaching  was  obscure,  especially  in 
his  early  days;  but  as  he  grew 
older  it  seemed  to  become  clarified, 
and  had  he  not  died  at  forty-five  he 
would  probably  have  worked  out 
his  thoughts  and  presented  them 
to  the  world,  so  shaped  as  to 
demand  less  effort  to  understand 
them  than  his  published  writings 
do,  though  they  are  intelligible  to 
those  who  will  take  pains. 

His  first  pupils  found  that  in 
conversation  he  did  not  bewilder 
them,  as  he  sometimes  bewildered 
them  in  his  lectures.  Nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  asked  those  awkward  questions 


which  children  in  philosophy,  like 
other  children,  often  ask.  Never 
perhaps  was  he  seen  to  laugh  more 
delightedly — for  he  could  laugh  at 
the  right  time  —  than  when  it 
occurred  to  a  pupil  leaving  the 
room  with  his  hand  on  the  half- 
opened  door  to  put  the  trifling 
question,  "What,  then,  is  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  1 " 

He  will  be  familiar  to  many  as 
Mr  Gray  in  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  a 
portrait  like  him  yet  not  like  him, 
for  he  was  difficult  to  paint. 

His  interests  were  not  merely 
philosophical :  he  sat  both  in  the 
University  Council  and  in  the 
town  council,  and  showed  a  strong 
and  active  interest  in  social  and 
political  questions,  especially  in 
education,  proving  his  earnestness 
by  the  labour  and  money  which 
he  spent  in  helping  to  establish  a 
good  high  school  in  Oxford.  At 
his  funeral  was  present  a  vast 
gathering,  not  merely  of  members 
of  the  University  but  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Oxford,  whose  welfare  he 
had  at  heart. 

Of  the  late.  Master  of  Balliol 
much  has  been  written  in  the  last 
few  months — so  much,  indeed,  that 
his  name  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
burdensome  to  the  ear,  like  the 
name  of  Aristides.  He  himself 
would  have  disapproved  of  some 
of  the  utterances  of  his  friends, 
for  he  disliked  extravagance  and 
disproportion.  It  would  ill  be- 
come one  who  received  much 
kindness  from  the  late  Master  to 
constitute  himself  an  advocatus 
Diaboli.  But  to  be  accused  of 
perfection  is  a  hard  fate  for  any 
man,  and  his  friends  are  bound  to 
clear  him  of  the  charge,  and  to  be 
truthful,  like  himself,  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  to  be  ungracious  and 
ungrateful. 

Jowett  attracted  most  men,  but 
he  repelled  some,  for,  in  his  earlier 
days  at  least,  he  was  not  very  toler- 
ant of  certain  differences  in  opinion 
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and  sentiment.  His  sympathies 
were  limited,  and  towards  those 
who  were  outside  them  his  man- 
ner was  abrupt  and  harsh.  He 
offended  some  by  his  admiration 
for  success  and  for  the  "saviours 
of  society."  He  was  fond  of  great 
people,  not  owing  to  a  vulgar 
worship  of  rank  and  station,  but 
because  he  desired  to  influence 
those  who  had  or  were  to  have 
power  in  English  society  or  poli- 
tics, for  love  of  influence  was  his 
ruling  passion.  He  was  inflexible, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  rough 
and  ready  in  his  choice  of  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
But  in  a  strong  man  these  faults 
are  the  "defects  of  his  qualities," 
and  some  of  them  are  intensified 
by  hostility  and  obloquy.  To  re- 
count his  virtues  is  more  pleasing 
and  more  truthful  in  effect,  if  it 
be  wished  to  have  an  impression 
of  the  man  as  he  was. 

If  he  admired  success  and  sought 
to  gain  young  men  who  had  the 
ability  or  rank  or  gifts  of  any 
kind  which  would  bring  power  or 
distinction  in  after-life,  he  did 
many  acts  of  kindness  to  others 
who  were  not  likely  to  become 
eminent  or  influential,  and  who 
could  give  him  no  return  except 
gratitude  and  affection. 

He  would  occasionally  make  an 
undergraduate  come  and  live  with 
him  and  share  his  rooms,  bivouack- 
ing in  his  bath-room,  it  was  said, 
that  he  might  tame  and  humanise 
the  poor  and  unattractive  "smug," 
to  use  that  expressive  and  un- 
charitable name. 

In  one  case,  when  such  a  one 
had  requited  kindness  with  in- 
gratitude and  failure,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  desperate  poverty 
and  debt  had  committed  a  miser- 
able theft,  the  Master  gave  bail 
for  him,  and  the  unhappy  youth 
was  seen  no  more.  The  bail  was 
forfeited,  and  it  was  darkly  ru- 
moured that  the  Master  had  cor- 


rupted high  officials  and  had  as- 
sisted the  criminal  to  abscond. 
The  suspicion  did  the  Master  no 
harm  in  the  minds  of  the  very 
few  who  heard  of  the  occurrence. 

He  was  kind,  too,  in  another 
way,  understood  not  always  dur- 
ing the  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
which  the  benefit  was  being  con- 
ferred, but  appreciated  with  in- 
creasing clearness  in  after -days. 
He  watched  narrowly  the  character 
and  conduct  of  his  pupils,  and  at 
the  critical  time  of  their  career,  if 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they 
were  going  wrong  in  any  way, 
morally  or  intellectually,  he  would 
administer  plain  sharp  reproof, 
which  saved  many  from  discredit 
and  disaster.  "By  Jove,  he  can 
rag ! "  was  the  grateful  and  ap- 
proving comment  of  one  recounting 
to  his  friends  an  interview  of  this 
salutary  character. 

The  personal  appearance  of 
Jowett,  his  uncertain  manner,  his 
long  silences,  broken  at  intervals 
by  pithy  sayings  of  worldly  wis- 
dom or  suggestive  criticism,  his 
stern  rebukes,  his  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing young  men  talk  courageously 
before  him — a  pleasure  which  he 
enjoyed  less  frequently  than  he 
wished,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
was  a  very  formidable  person; 
his  ready  appreciation  of  a  very 
poor  jest,  which  he  valued,  not 
for  itself,  but  because  it  showed 
him  that  his  young  companion 
was  becoming  less  shy,  — these  and 
many  other  personal  characteris- 
tics have  been  frequently  described, 
and  have  been  made  the  founda- 
tion for  innumerable  stories,  which 
would  have  delighted  the  Master 
himself  had  any  one  ventured  to 
tell  them  to  him. 

For  he  was  fond  of  stories,  espe- 
cially stories  about  Masters  of 
Balliol.  Dr  Jenkyns,  the  Master 
to  whom  he  ascribed  much  of  the 
greatness  of  the  college,  was  to 
him  a  centre  of  legends  which  he 
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was  never  weary  of  repeating. 
At  any  gathering  of  old  Balliol 
men  he  used  to  deliver  admirable 
speeches,  full  of  anecdotes  and  re- 
miniscences told  in  his  simple  and 
charming  English.  Then  he  was 
seen  at  his  best,  entirely  happy, 
proud  of  the  college  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life,  and  sur- 
rounded by  old  friends,  most  of 
them  his  pupils,  who  were  to  him 
his  sons.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  said  that  he  thought  old  age 
to  be  in  some  ways  the  happiest 
part  of  a  man's  life.  This  was 
true  for  him.  He  had  mellowed 
with  age;  he  had  seen  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  ;  he  had  lived  down 
enmity  and  misunderstanding ;  he 
had  himself  become  indulgent  to 
his  former  foes,  and  had  come  to 
think  better  of  the  world  than  he 
did  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
'Essays  and  Reviews.' 

His  intellectual  influence  is  hard 
to  describe,  and  would  be  described 
differently  by  different  men.  It 
was  an  influence  to  those  who 
were  diifident  or  indolent  of  a 
galvanising  kind,  irritating,  almost 
discouraging,  for  he  seemed  hard 
to  satisfy,  too  sharp  and  severe  in 
his  criticism  of  first  attempts  to 
deal  with  new  and  difficult  ques- 
tions in  speculative  or  political 
philosophy. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
weaker  among  his  pupils  would 
have  profited  more  from  gentler 
treatment ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  his  constant  insistence  on 
the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
doing  better  had  a  wonderful 
effect,  and  he  got  the  best  out  of 
a  man.  He  Said  little,  and  that 
little  negative  and  critical,  about 
the  opinions,  a  recliauffi  of  which, 
gathered  from  books,  some  of  us 
served  up  to  him  in  our  weekly 
essays,  read  to  him  when  he  seemed 
half-asleep,  and  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  in  bed;  but  his  sharp 


"  I  don't  think  that's  true," 
or,  "  Is  that  good  English  ?  " 
would  show  that  he  was  wide 
awake.  The  summariness  of  his 
judgments,  pronounced  on  some 
perhaps  distorted  theory  of  Mill 
or  Mansel,  would  make  the  essay- 
ist bolder  to  think  for  himself. 
In  this  respect  Jowett  was  like 
Socrates,  one  of  his  models,  for 
out  of  Socrates  and  Samuel  John- 
son he  constructed  for  himself  a 
mixed  ideal,  combining  critical 
and  very  positive  elements.  He 
was  sometimes  amusingly  dog- 
matic :  in  a  walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tummel,  where  many  Balliol 
men  have  walked  with  him,  he 
refused,  on  a  priori  grounds,  to 
admit  that  trout  could  or  did  lie 
with  their  heads  up-stream, — the 
first  shock  to  his  hearer's  belief  in 
the  Master's  infallibility. 

His  laborious  life  was  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  power ;  for  if  he 
did  not  spare  others,  he  did  not 
spare  himself.  He  had  his  reward 
— the  success  of  his  college,  hon- 
our, and  troops  of  friends — and 
his  memory  will  be  perpetuated  in 
Balliol  in  the  way  he  would  have 
liked  best. 

The  writer  feels  that  his  account 
of  Balliol  and  its  rulers  thirty 
years  ago  must  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  extravagant  eulogy.  It 
may  be  that  through  the  kindly 
mist  of  years  faults  or  failings  are 
indistinctly  seen, — that  sometimes 
this  tutor  was  cross;  that  tutor 
unreasonable ;  the  Dean  vexatious ; 
the  lecturer  dull ;  that  our  teachers 
were  only  human  beings, — but  we 
perhaps  were  lazy,  and  conceited, 
and  ignorant,  and  ill-behaved,  and 
were  not  among  those  happy  ones 
who  know  their  own  blessings 
when  they  have  them.  But  the 
eulogy  is  not  consciously  exagger- 
ated or  insincere. 

P.  A.  WRIGHT  HENDERSON. 
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THE    POWER    OF    DANTE. 


IT  has  been  truly  said  that  "  men 
of  genius  are  commonly  at  once  re- 
presentative and  creative.  They 
embody  and  reflect  the  tendencies 
of  their  time,  but  they  also  fre- 
quently materially  modify  them, 
and  their  ideas  become  the  subject 
or  the  basis  of  succeeding  develop- 
ments." 

This  is  especially  true  of  poets, 
and  the  greatest  poets  are  the 
best  examples  of  the  truth.  Take 
Shakespeare  and  Dante.  The 
many-sided  Elizabethan  age  is  re- 
flected for  us  in  every  aspect  but 
one,  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
They  are  indeed 

"The  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of 
the  time," 

as  he  prophetically  wrote.  And 
the  Florentine  life  of  the  Trecento, 
that  intense,  narrow,  combative 
life,  we  can  realise  more  vividly 
from  the  lips  of  Dante's  men  and 
women  than  even  from  the  friendly 
pages  of  old  Dino  Compagni.1  Now 
the  Englishman  and  the  Italian 
were  as  unlike  each  other  as  birth 
could  make  them.  Shakespeare 
was  the  poet  of  man.  Dante 
was  the  poet  of  the  soul.  But 
they  were  equally  "representa- 
tive "  of  their  respective  ages ;  and 
they  were  both,  though  not  equally, 
"  creative  "  spirits. 

The  creative  function  of  the 
poet  is  more  than  recognised  in 
the  Italian  saying,  "Non  merita 
nome  di  creatore  se  non  Iddio 
ed  il  poeta."  (Only  God  and  the 
poet  deserve  the  name  of  creator.) 
We  shall  find  in  the  case  of  Dante, 
as  in  that  of  all  poets  whose  crea- 


tions had  power  over  their  own 
times  and  have  kept  their  power 
until  ours,  that  the  representative 
and  the  creative  faculties  are  closely 
allied.  The  nature  of  their  alliance 
may  be  sought  in  that  law  which 
has  determined  that  it  is  only  by 
truly  realising  what  is  that  we  can 
rightly  aspire  to  what  may  be; 
that  it  is  only  by  our  faithfulness 
to  the  real  that  the  glory  of  the 
ideal  can  dawn  upon  us.  Now  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  does  not  rise 
to  the  range  of  this  law,  for  there 
are  many  true  poets  who  are  in  no 
sense  representative.  We  may  be 
sure  at  once  that  they  have  had 
no  power  over  their  age;  they 
have  delighted,  yet  have  not  in- 
spired, the  hearts  of  men.  When 
we  read  them  we  are  shut  up  with- 
in the  chamber  of  their  fancy ;  we 
do  not  breathe  the  wide,  open  air 
of  high  imagination.  But  the 
'  Divina  Commedia '  has  exercised 
a  power  greater  than  any  other 
single  poem  we  know  of.  It  has 
raised  a  literature,  it  has  inspired 
art,  it  has  swayed  theology.  What 
Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales '  did 
for  the  English  language,  Dante's 
'  Commedia ;  did  for  the  Italian. 
Such  a  painter  as  Botticelli  ex- 
pended his  genius  on  illustrating 
this  poem,  and  never  on  any  other. 
The  number  is  legion  of  those 
minor  artists  who,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
painted  the  walls  of  churches  with 
frescoed  scenes  from  the  "  Infer- 
no" and  the  "Paradiso,"  set  over 
against  each  other  as  warnings  to 
the  faithful.2  "The  history  of  me- 
dieval Italy  could  not,  in  fact,  be 


1  Cronaca  Fiorentina. 

2  The  work  of  the  brothers  Orcagna  in  a  chapel  of  Sta  Maria  Novella  at 


Florence  is  a  good  example  of  this. 
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written  without  some  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  great  '  Corn- 
media  '  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr  Lecky,  in  his  work  dealing 
with  human  beliefs,  has  remarked, 
with  the  measured  eloquence  pecu- 
liar to  him,  that  "the  poem  of 
Dante  was  the  last  apocalypse.  It 
exercised  a  supreme  ascendancy 
over  the  imagination  at  a  time 
when  religious  imagery  was  not  so 
much  the  adjunct  as  the  essence 
of  belief,  when  the  natural  impulse 
of  every  man  was  to  convert  in- 
tellectual conceptions  into  palpable 
forms,  and  when  painting  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  the  normal  ex- 
pression of  faith."  x 

No  doubt  the  mental  condition 
of  Italy  was  exactly  such  as  the 
great  poem  produced  in  its  midst 
was  calculated  to  influence  most 
strongly.  The  Italian  imagination 
was  both  facile  in  exercise  and 
material  in  conception ;  passionate 
in  its  admiration  of  beauty,  and 
passionate  in  its  susceptibility  to 
fear.  If  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
imagery  of  "  Inferno  "  attained  an 
extraordinary  power  over  the 
minds  of  contemporary  readers, 
far  beyond  that  exercised  by  the 
later  parts  of  the  poem,  we  may 
remember  how  much  more  univer- 
sal is  the  instinct  to  fear  than  the 
impulse  to  trust.  The  very  horror 
of  "  Inferno "  would  have  an  ex- 
citement wanting  to  the  pictures 
of  contemplative  beatitude  that 
succeed  each  other  in  "Paradiso"; 
and  to  the  undisciplined  mind  ex- 
citement is  attractive.  However 
great  the  '  Commedia '  may  appear 
to  a  nineteenth-century  reader,  it 
is  great  mainly  as  a  poem  to  him  ; 
it  does  not  directly  mould  his  be- 
lief. But  to  the  reader  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  '  Comme- 
dia' was  not  only  or  chiefly  a 
poem,  it  was  an  exposition  of  stu- 


pendous theological  truths.  He 
trembled  before  it.  The  name 
Dante  gave  to  his  work  was  '  La 
Commedia,'  but  the  name  his 
countrymen  gave  it  was  c  La  Divina 
Commedia.' 

Probably  there  were  few  that 
shared  the  belief  of  the  simple- 
hearted  women  of  Verona  who, 
when  they  saw  the  sad-browed  poet 
walking  through  their  streets,  whis- 
pered to  each  other  that  this  man 
had  been  in  hell,  and  the  smoke 
of  its  fires  had  made  his  face 
swarthy  and  blackened  his  hair. 
But  certainly  there  were  many 
who,  though  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  poet's  pilgrimage  as  a  super- 
natural event,  yet  regarded  the 
poem  as  a  work  of  supernatural 
insight,  and  revered  it  as  sacred. 
They  felt  towards  it  something  of 
what  we  feel  towards  the  Book  of 
Job :  when  the  beauty  of  its  lan- 
guage is  most  transcendent,  that 
beauty  is  lost  in  the  depth  of  its 
meaning.  A  comparison  with  the 
inspired  writings  is  almost  inevit- 
able here,  if  we  would  understand 
the  mental  attitude  of  contempo- 
rary readers  towards  the  'Corn- 
media,'  so  far  is  it  removed  from 
our  own.  Amongst  ourselves  no 
work  of  any  degree  of  imaginative 
power  would  be  received  with  so- 
lemnity of  spirit.  The  keenest 
literary  appreciation,  the  most 
judicious  criticism,  would  be  given 
to  it;  but  no  thanks  would  be 
offered  for  it  in  our  churches, 
though,  if  fortunate,  it  might  be 
preached  against. 

And  while  considering  the  very 
serious  power  which  the  '  Com- 
media '  held  over  its  first  readers, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
same  qualities  which  derogate  from 
its  perfection  in  our  eyes  only  tended 
to  strengthen  its  ascendancy  over 
medieval  minds.  The  violence, 


1  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 
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the  grotesqueness,  the  dogmatism, 
above  all,  the  fearful  implacability, 
which  revolt  us  in  the  poem,  would 
have  been  thoroughly  sympathetic 
to  the  spirit  of  its  age.  They  would 
even  have  recommended  themselves 
to  many  who  were  incapable  of  at- 
traction by  the  beauty  of  the  poem, 
by  its  music,  or  scope,  or  majesty. 
The  French  saying,  "  On  a  les  de"- 
fauts  de  ses  qualites,"  applies  to 
poetical  as  well  as  to  personal 
character ;  and  the  defects  are  not 
seldom  admired  by  those  whom 
the  qualities  are  powerless  to 
strike.  Now  Dante  lived  in  an 
age  of  dogmatic  enmities,  of  gro- 
tesque contrasts,  of  passionate  con- 
victions, when,  if  men  differed  one 
from  another,  they  differed  with 
violence.  In  a  Tuscan  city  the 
final  result  of  a  political  difference 
was  that  the  weaker  party  of  the 
moment  was  thrust  outside  the 
walls.  The  members  became  the 
hapless  "fuor'  usciti," — the  "men 
outside," — whose  lives  were  bitter 
to  them,  until  by  force  or  strata- 
gem they  could  win  their  way  back 
inside  those  walls,  and  banish  their 
banishers  in  turn.  Whether  the 
city  was  Florence,  Pistoja,  or  Siena, 
outside  its  gates  there  was  no 
happiness  for  its  citizen.  In  exile 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  dark  to 
him,  the  grapes  of  life  were  dry. 
Imagine  how,  to  the  hearts  of  men 
who  had  suffered  this  exile,  the 
awful,  hopeless  exile  of  "  Inferno  " 
would  strike  home  !  How  they 
would  realise  that  aching  for  news 
of  the  place  so  beloved  while  love 


was  alive — that  longing  that  even 
their  shameful  names,  if  nothing 
else  of  them,  might  be  spoken  once 
more  in  the  city  which  now  hated 
or  forgot  them  ! 

When  his  "  Inferno  "  was  writ- 
ten, Dante  had  already  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  but  not  its 
hopelessness.  He  trusted,  as  the 
"  fuor'  usciti "  always  did,  that 
some  alliance  or  some  accident 
would  bring  fortune  to  their  side, 
and  open  the  fast-closed  gates  of 
Florence,  "la  ben  guidata."  But 
the  poet  had  another  hope ;  it  was 
founded  on  that  'Commedia'  in 
which  he  believed  so  deeply  that 
he  could  not  but  think  it  would 
move  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
to  decree  his  recall. 

"  Se  mai  continga  che  il  poema  sacro, 
Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  e  terra, 
Si  che  m'  ha  fatto  per  pih  anni  macro, 

Vinca  la  crudelta  che  fuor  mi  serra 
Del  bello  ovile,  ov'  io  dormii  agnello, 
Nimico  ai  lupi  che  gli  danno  guerra, 

Con  altra  voce  omai,  con  altro  vello 
Ritorner6  poeta,  ed  in  sul  fonte 
Del  mio  battesmo  prenderd  il  cap- 
pello."1 

—Par.,  xxv.  1-9. 

That  hope  was  never  fulfilled. 
The  one  thing  which  the  '  Corn- 
media'  had  not  power  to  do  was 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  beloved 
city  to  its  poet.  It  opened  the 
gates  of  other  cities  to  him  :  Bo- 
logna and  Verona  received  him 
with  honour.  But  Florence  re- 
mained implacable  as  himself ;  and 
Dante  died  in  exile. 

He  had  indeed  taken  a  strange 


'  If  e'er  it  happen  that  the  poem  sacred 

To  which  both  heaven  and  earth  have  set  their  hand, 

So  that  it  many  a  year  hath  made  me  lean, 
O'ercome  the  cruelty  that  bars  me  out 

From  the  fair  sheepfold,  where  a  lamb  I  slumbered, 

An  enemy  to  the  wolves  that  war  upon  it, 
With  other  voice  forthwith,  with  other  fleece, 

Poet  will  I  return,  and  at  my  font 

Baptismal  will  I  take  the  laurel  crown." 

— Par.,  xxv.  1-9. 
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way  to  win  the  favour  that  was 
refused  him.  By  hot  reproaches, 
by  bitter  sarcasms,  by  accusations 
edged  with  unpardonable  truth,  he 
freed  his  heart  of  the  burden  of  a 
love  that  was  too  great  to  deceive, 
too  genuine  to  be  recognised  for 
love.  Florence  was  not  likely  to 
forget  such  words  as — 

"Godi,  Firenze,  poi  che  se'  si  grande 
Che  per  mare  e  per  terra  batti  1'  ali, 
E  per  P  inferno   il   tuo   nome   si 
spande. " 1 

— Inf.,  xxvi.  1-3. 

She  could  no  more  forget  them 
than  she  could  understand  them. 
Are  there  many  now  who  can  read 
the  love  in  such  reproaches,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  lines  that 
follow  them  ?  For  the  poet  knows 
of  the  doom  that  will  fall  on  his 
city : — 

"  E  se  gia  fosse,  non  saria  per  tempo. 
Cosi  foss'  ei  da  che  pur  esser  dee  ! 
Che  piu  mi  graver^  com'  piu  m' 
attempo."2 

—In/.,  xxvi.  10-12. 

The  pathos  of  these  lines  is  the 
heavy  inexorable  pathos  of  a  life 
past  youth :  the  sorrow  of  a  man 
is  in  them.  And  the  life-wearied 
man  who  wrote  them  might  have 
looked  back  on  the  days  of  his 
plaining  '  Vita  Nuova '  as  on  "  ces 
beaux  jours,  quand  j'etais  si  mal- 
heureux." 

That  famous  quarrel  of  Florence 
with  Dante !  At  this  day  its 
vicious  complications  are  like  a 
tangled  dream  to  us ;  and  still  our 
hearts  take  the  poet's  side,  while 
our  tongues  confess  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  patriotism  we  can  see  little 


to  choose  between  Ghibellins  and 
Guelfs,  and  the  Neri  seem  to  have 
been  about  as  just  as  the  Bianchi 
were  scrupulous.  We  have  not 
perhaps  a  very  clear  conception 
of  that  "Caesar"  whom  Dante  so 
passionately  invoked  to  visit  and 
pacify  his  Italy.  Possibly  we 
may  suffer  from  some  mental  con- 
fusion between  the  different  French 
Carlos,  whose  mission  now  as  in 
life  seems  to  be  the  making  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  in  the 
field  of  Italian  politics.  Certainly 
we  have  not  unravelled  the  intri- 
cate web  of  civil  discussions  in 
which  the  Tuscan  cities  were  en- 
meshed. That  were  a  task  before 
which  the  hardiest  intellect  might 
quail.  The  local  allusions,  the 
partial  interests,  the  trenchant 
condemnations  that  made  the 
'  Commedia '  such  vivid  reading  to 
its  contemporaries,  have  suffered 
the  fate  of  things  local  and  par- 
tial ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  poetical  specialist. 
They  are  swept  away  into  that 
great  and  nameless  waste  where 
the  lone  lecturer  wanders  seeking 
his  material,  and  the  examiner 
picks  up  an  occasional  weapon  of 
offence. 

But  if  we  would  find  the  secret 
of  that  power  with  which  Dante 
sways  his  readers  of  to-day,  even 
as  he  swayed  those  of  the  Quattro- 
cento, we  shall  find  it  not  in  any 
part  or  characteristic  of  the  poem, 
but  in  the  poem  as  a  whole.  The 
'Divina  Commedia'  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  greatest  concep- 
tions that  was  ever  formed  in  the 
mind  of  man  —  some  would  say 


1  "  Rejoice,  O  Florence  !  since  thou  art  so  great 

That  over  sea  and  land  thou  beatest  wings, 
And  down  in  hell  thy  name  is  spreading  wide." 

— Hell,  xxvi.  1-3. 
~  "  And  if  it  were  now,  this  were  not  too  soon. 

Would  it  were  now,  since  it  must  surely  be  ! 
For  it  will  grieve  me  more  as  more  I  age." 

— Hett,  xxvi.  10-12. 
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without  hesitation,  the  greatest 
conception.  For  it  embodies  not 
one  single  aspect  of  life  but  the 
whole  of  life,  and  not  from  the 
human  point  of  view  but  from  the 
superhuman.  It  is  no  less  than  the 
drama  of  the  soul.  Whether  we 
condemn  or  applaud  the  courage 
of  the  poet  who  attempted  to  in- 
volve Eternity  within  the  lines  of 
his  verse,  we  cannot  deny  to  the 
very  magnitude  of  his  conception 
that  reverence  which  is  its  due. 
Dante's  aim  was  the  highest  that 
has  ever  drawn  a  poet's  eyes  from 
earth  to  heaven.  His  mortal  real- 
isation of  it  was  a  failure  so  glori- 
ous that  no  achievement  has  ever 
seemed  to  us  so  great.  The  critic 
who  sits  in  judgment  on  Dante 
sits  like  the  wren  on  the  head  of 
the  eagle  that  soared  and  stared 
at  the  sun ;  and  he  would  indeed 
be  a  fatuous  critic  who  shared  the 
wren's  delusion  that  he  was  ex- 
alted over  the  eagle  from  the 
accident  of  his  position.  Only 
with  the  significance  of  that  posi- 
tion thoroughly  impressed  on  his 
mind  can  the  critic  attempt  to 
investigate  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  varying  elements  of 
greatness  and  what  may  be  called 
the  temporal  traits, — between  the 
deep  moral  beauties  and  the  in- 
evitable moral  limitations  of  the 
great  'Commedia.' 

If  we  take  the  three  parts  of 
the  poem  in  order,  the  "  Inferno  " 
claims  attention  first.  That  it 
frequently  claims  attention  last, 
and  longest  too,  is  a  fact  which 
has  been  much  noticed  and  de- 
plored, perhaps  a  little  unneces- 
sarily. Mr  Ruskin  compares  the 
fame  of  the  "  Inferno "  to  the 
fame  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Last 
Judgment "  in  Rome,  while  the 
comparative  neglect  of  the  "  Para- 
diso  "  he  likens  to  the  equal  ne- 
glect of  Tintoretto's  "Paradiso"  in 
Venice.  He  reverses  the  general 


verdict,  and  draws  his  usual  moral 
about  human  turpitude  and  the 
vulgarity  of  error.  Now  if  we 
have  courage  to  confine  Mr  Ruskin 
to  his  proper  sphere  of  pictorial 
art,  and  to  side  with  the  vulgar 
in  their  opinion,  we  must  have 
some  reason  to  show  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us ;  and  that  reason 
must  take  the  oft-condemned  form 
of  comparison.  For  after  all,  the 
science  of  criticism  is  mainly  an 
enlightened  system  of  comparison. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  the  drama, 
tragedy  is  that  which  has  appealed 
most  inwardly  to  human  sym- 
pathy. If  the  common  instinct 
has  been  wrong  here,  it  has  been 
wrong  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  a  weighty  counsellor,  to  sub- 
mit our  emotions  to  the  purifying 
influences  of  fear  and  pity.  Now 
the  "  Inferno "  is  the  most  ter- 
rible tragedy  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived. Its  characters  are  dead, 
yet  living — ruined  for  ever  in  a 
world  of  ruin.  For  each  of  them 
the  ruling  motive  has  become  the 
ruling  fate,  —  inexorable,  appal- 
ling. Yet  against  that  fate  char- 
acter survives  ;  and  passion,  though 
but  an  impotent  recollection,  is 
never  extinct.  How  great  are  the 
materials  for  tragedy  here !  how 
great  the  use  that  was  made  of 
them  ! 

But  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
poem  impose  a  severer  restriction 
on  the  human  interest  in  propor- 
tion as  the  souls  are  purified.  In 
"  Purgatorio  "  the  souls  remember 
indeed  their  earthly  course,  but  re- 
member it  "  as  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh."  Now  it  concerns  them 
only  in  its  consequences.  One 
single  passion  claims  every  soul  in 
"Purgatorio"  alike — the  passion  of 
repentance.  When  Dante  rises  to 
Paradiso,  he  finds  the  unanimity 
of  feeling  among  the  blessed  to  be 
one  of  the  conditions  of  blessed- 
ness. Here  they  neither  vary, 
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nor  purpose,  nor  venture  anything 
of  their  own  motion.  The  will 
has  no  initiative;  and  each  soul 
is  but  a  glad  reflection  of  the 
Divine  Charity.  This  is  made 
clear  to  Dante  by  the  lips  of 
Piccarda  de'  Donati,  the  first  of 
the  blessed  souls  who  speaks  to 
him  from  her  place  : — 

"  Frate,  la  nostra  volontk  quieta 
Virtti  di  carita,  che  fa  volerne 
Sol  quel  ch'  avemo,  e  d'  altro  non 


—Par.,  iii.  70-72. 

If  we  sought  to  characterise  by 
a  single  phrase  each  of  the  three 
after- worlds  of  the  'Commedia,' 
we  might  call  Inferno  the  world 
of  fatal  passions,  Purgatorio  the 
world  of  contrite  peace,  Paradiso 
the  world  of  adoring  charity.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  first  world,  in  spite  of  its 
fiendish  horrors  and  cruelties,  is 
the  world  where  we  can  best  draw 
human  breath,  suffering  the  pain 
of  sympathy  with  those  great  ones 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  death 
and  darkness  of  spirit,  are  still 
undefeated  by  fate,  and  can  keep 
both  the  love  and  hatred  of  old  to 
season  the  memories  of  their  day 
under  the  sun. 

By  one  of  those  strange  para- 
doxes which  result  from  some  con- 
tradiction between  the  heart  and 
mind,  Dante  has  given  us  in  "  In- 
ferno," and  not  in  "  Paradiso,"  his 
most  touching  conceptions  of  the 
power  of  love.  The  love  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  between  a 
father  and  his  son,  between  a 


teacher  and  his  pupil,  or  a  leader 
and  his  followers,  still  binds  the 
lost  soul  with 

"  Lo  vincol  d'  amor  che  fa  natura.' 

In  the  dark  world  the  poet  still 
loves  the  harmony  of  verse,  the 
philosopher  yearns  towards  the 
majesty  of  wisdom,  the  hero  re- 
members the  sweet  taste  of  danger. 
Here,  in  depths  of  wickedness 
where  the  name  of  God  may  not 
be  spoken,  some  nobleness  is  kept 
alive  by  the  force  of  individual 
character.  It  is  when  this  tragical 
virtue  surmounts  for  a  moment  the 
depravity  of  surrounding  condi- 
tions, and  speaks  in  clear  accents 
through  the  din  and  despair  of 
Inferno — it  is  then  that  the  power 
of  the  '  Oommedia '  most  deeply 
penetrates  us.  We  hear  the  lament- 
able sweetness  of  Francesca's 
voice;  it  thrills  with  a  piercing 
beauty  through  the  tempestuous 
sorrow-laden  sphere  : — 

"Amor,  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  per- 

dona, 

Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'  ab- 


Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte."  2 
— Inf.,  v.  103-106. 

We  hear  the  steady  voice  of 
Farinata  the  noble,  as  he  rises 
from  his  fiery  tomb  with  brows 
un wrung  by  torment : — 

"  Come  avesse  lo  inferno  in  gran  di- 
spitto." 

The   fate  of   his    people    is    still 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  flames 


1  "Brother,  our  will  is  quieted  by  virtue 

Of  charity,  that  makes  us  wish  alone 

For  what  we  have,  nor  lets  us  thirst  for  more." 

—Par.,  iii,  70-72. 

2  "  Love,  which  lets  none  that's  loved  forbear  from  love, 

Took  me  so  captive  in  delight  of  him, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  he  does  not  yet  forsake  me. 
Love  to  one  death-doom  led  us  both." 

— Hell,  v.  103-106. 
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to  his  limbs.  The  day  that  he 
saved  Florence  is  more  to  him 
than  this  age-long  night  of  In- 
ferno : — 

"  Ma  fu'  io  sol  colk,  dove  sofferto 

Fu  per  ciascun  di  torre  via  Fiorenza, 

Colui  che  la  difese  a  viso  aperto."1 

—Inf.,  x.  91-93. 

Across  the  stern  questioning 
of  Farinata  breaks  that  sharp 
cry  of  Cavalcante  for  his  son 
Guido : — 

"  Mio  figlio  ov'  e,  e  perch6  non  e  teco?" 

The  two  great  Florentines  are  ly- 
ing together  in  the  same  tomb. 
One  asks  only  of  his  city,  the 
other  only  of  his  son. 

Then,  in  the  dark  pit  where 
thick  as  fireflies  in  a  Tuscan  valley 
the  souls  are  scattered  as  wander- 
ing tongues  of  fire,  great  Ulysses 
lifts  up  the  voice  which  had  given 
false  counsel,  and,  in  tones  like  the 
murmuring  of  a  wind-tormented 
flame,  tells  the  story  of  his  own 
weird  death.  There  is  a  splendour 
in  this  passage,  an  iron  strength  in 
the  words  by  which  the  old  hero 
avows  that  unsated  thirst  after 
danger  and  experience  which  be- 
set his  mortal  spirit,  confessing 
the  insufficiency  of  love  for  life, 
revealing  his  deliberate  choice 
of  death  in  the  open  sea,  if  first 
he  might  sail  his  boat  where  never 


boat  had  sailed  before,  with  stars 
undreamt  of  over  his  head  : — 

"  Ne  dolcezza  di  figlio,  ne  la  pieta 
Del  vecchio  padre,  n6  il  debito  amore, 
Lo  qual  dovea  Penelope  far  lieta, 

Vincer  potero  dentro  a  me  1'  ardore 
Ch'    i'    ebbi    a   divenir   del   mondo 

esperto, 
E  degli  vizii  umani  e  del  valore  : 

Ma  misi  me  per  1'  alto  mare  aperto 
Sol  con  un  legno  e  con  quella  com- 


Picciola,    dalla    qual    non    fui    di- 
serto."2 

—Inf.,  xxvi.  94-102. 

As  was  said  before,  the  poetry 
of  "Inferno"  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  '  Commedia  ' ;  and  if  regarded 
from  the  human  or  dramatic  point 
of  view,  it  is  unequalled.  To  some 
it  may  appear  that  this  is  not 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
should  regard  a  drama  of  the  soul. 
But  that  must  be  because  some 
are  thinking  of  Dante  as  a  teacher, 
a  theologian,  or  a  schoolman, — as 
anything  but  a  poet.  Yet  the 
greatness  of  a  poet  is  in  his  poetry, 
and  the  value  of  this  truism  can 
never  be  overstated. 

If  now  we  pass  on  to  "Purga- 
torio,"  we  find  its  two  opening 
cantos  of  such  surpassing  and  res- 
torative sweetness,  that  the  dark- 
ness of  "  Inferno  "  fades  from  our 
eyes,  and  its  horror  from  our 
hearts,  just  as  from  Dante's  own 
they  faded  in  the  morning  hour 


1  "  But  I  was  all  alone  there  where  each  man 

Had  suffered  Florence  to  be  done  away, 
And  I  defended  her  with  open  face." 

— Hell,  x.  91-93. 

2  ' '  Neither  son's  sweetness,  nor  the  suffering 

Of  mine  old  father,  nor  the  love  so  due 
Which  ought  to  have  made  glad  Penelope, 

Could  quell  in  me  the  ardour  which  I  had 
For  growing  to  be  expert  of  the  world, 
And  of  the  worthiness  and  vice  of  men  : 

But  I  set  off  on  the  high  open  sea 

With  one  ship  only,  and  that  little  band 
By  which  I  had  not  been  deserted  yet. " 

— Hell,  xxvi.  94-102. 
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when    he    looked    again    on    the 
"  dreaming  blue  "  of  the  sky  : — 

"  Dolce  color  d'  oriental  zaffiro, 

Che  s'  accoglieva  nel  sereno  aspetto 
Dell'  aer  puro  infmo  al  primo  giro, 
Agli  occhi  miei  ricomincib  diletto 
Tosto  ch'  i'  uscii  fuor  dell'  aura 

morta 

Che  m'  avea  contristati  gli  occhi 
e  il  petto."1 

—Purg.,  i.  13-18. 

Modern  literature  has  nothing 
of  a  more  exalted  beauty,  of  a 
more  "serene  aspect,"  than  the 
second  canto  of  "  Purgatorio," — a 
passage  of  dear  melody,  falling  as 
the  low  waves  fall  on  the  shore  of 
hope,  breathing  as  the  "  pure  air  " 
breathes  on  the  brows  of  pale  pil- 
grims newly  come  to  the  place  of 
penitence.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
it  without  hearing  unspoken  the 
old  assurance — "He  that  hath 
this  hope  within  him  purifieth 
himself."  The  boat  on  the  wide 
sea — that  ancient  symbol  of  safety 
— the  spirits  within  it  singing  of 
their  deliverance,  the  motionless 
angel  steering  them  homeward,  a 
dazzling  "  bird  of  God,"  with  only 
his  white  wings  stretched  up  to 
heaven  for  a  sail :  whether  the 
allegory  be  most  perfect  here,  or 
the  picture  most  lovely,  or  the 
poetry  most  divine,  should  neither 
be  asked  nor  answered.  This  canto 
is  one  of  the  beautiful  things  for 
which  we  may  return  thanks,  and 
for  once  refrain  from  analysis. 

Although  it  was  said  above  that 
the  passion  of  penitence  was  the 
single  passion  that  possessed  the 
souls  in  Purgatorio,  let  it  be  re- 


membered that  hope  is  a  part  of 
penitence.  The  penance  of  each 
sufferer  is  irradiated  by  hope.  In 
the  case  of  those  long  wanderers 
on  the  shore  and  mountain  -  side, 
who  had  so  many  years  to  wait 
before  they  might  come  to  the 
shining  angel  at  the  door  and  see 
it  open  to  them,  hope  is  the  only 
sustenance.  Afterwards  hope  is 
their  helper  through  the  pain  and 
sorrow  of  their  expiation.  There- 
fore, in  spite  of  tears  and  grievous 
penances,  Purgatorio  is  a  gentle 
world,  merciful  and  severe.  Tears 
have  no  bitterness,  pain  has  no 
terror  there.  The  will  is  con- 
quered utterly,  and  no  more  resists 
the  weight  of  suffering  laid  upon 
it  than  the  rushes  at  the  moun- 
tain's foot  resist  the  wind  that 
bends  them  low. 

"  0  eletti  di  Dio,  gli  cui  sofiriri 

E   giustizia   e   speranza    fan    men 
duri!"i 

—Purg.,  xix.  76,  77. 

In  "  Purgatorio  "  there  is  no  con- 
tention of  diverse  natures,  no  fierce 
contrast  between  the  outward  and 
the  inward  condition ;  in  a  word — 
no  tragedy. 

There  are  some  who  cannot  read 
Dante's  "  Inferno,"  because  their 
repulsion  from  his  merciless  ethics 
and  ghastly  imaginations  is  stronger 
than  their  sense  of  poetical  gran- 
deur,— who  cannot  fully  rejoice  in 
Dante's  "  Paradiso  "  either,  because 
the  rarefied  air  on  those  more  than 
Alpine  heights  is  too  sharp  for 
quiet  breathing,  and  makes  them 
restless  and  home-sick.  To  such 


1  "  Sweet  colour  of  the  oriental  sapphire, 

That  was  upgathered  in  the  cloudless  aspect 
Of  the  pure  air,  as  far  as  the  first  circle, 
Unto  mine  eyes  did  recommence  delight, 
Soon  as  I  issued  forth  from  the  dead  air, 
Which  had  with  sadness  filled  mine  eyes  and  breast. " 

—Purg.,  i.  13-18. 

2  "  0  ye  elect  of  God,  whose  sufferings 

By  justice  and  by  hope  are  made  less  hard  ! " 

—Purg.,  xix.  76,  77. 
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readers  the  "  Purgatorio "  especi- 
ally appeals  by  its  beauty;  while 
it  clings  to  their  imagination  by  a 
certain  spiritual  sympathy.  They 
shrink  from  the  depths  and  heights 
of  the  '  Commedia ' ;  in  this  middle 
world  they  find  solace,  and  a  stren- 
uous peace. 

Even  the  natural  imagery  to 
which  Dante  constantly  recurs  is 
throughout  the  "  Purgatorio  "  em- 
ployed with  a  soothing  and  familiar 
effect,  so  deeply  was  the  poet  im- 
bued with  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  manifold  analogies  between 
physical  and  spiritual  nature.  He 
refrains,  in  this  world  of  contrite 
submission,  from  using  the  gro- 
tesque and  startling  comparisons  of 
"  Inferno,"  as  well  as  from  the 
radiant  and  celestial  imagery  of 
"  Paradiso."  Sometimes  he  thinks 
of  the  harmless  beasts  and  birds ; 
of  sheep,  in  timid  helplessness 
blindly  following  each  other  out  of 
the  fold : — 

"  Semplici  e  quete,  e  lo  'mperche  non 
sanno." 1 

Sometimes  the  passing  souls  re- 
mind him  of  storks  flying  in  a  long 
steady  file  to'  the  South.  The 
sounds  he  recalls  from  earth  have 
a  low  and  penetrative  music  :  the 
murmuring  bass  of  wind  in  the 
pine-branches,  the  mournful  sweet- 
ness of  evening  bells  whose  chime 
touches  the  heart,  the  half-inau- 
dible breeze  that  blows  before  a 
dawn  in  May,  sweetened  with  the 
breath  of  flowers  : — 

"  Quale,  annunziatrice  degli  alb6ri, 
L'  aura  di  Maggio  muovesi  ed  olezza, 
Tutta   impregnata  dall'   erba   e   dai 
fiori."2 — Purg.,  xxiv.  145-147. 


The  flowers  are  many  in  this 
middle  world.  Dante  sees  them 
on  the  mountain-side,  as  he  must 
have  seen  them  on  some  Alpine 
slope  in  spring,  a  mosaic  of  living 
colour ;  or  blooming  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  in  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise above,  beyond  the  river  grasses 
that  lay  soaking  at  the  water's 
edge.  The  colour  of  the  guardian- 
angels'  robes  reminds  him  of  new- 
ly budded  leaves  in  their  young 
green— 
"  Verdi,  come  fogliette  pur  mo  nate."  3 

Nearly  all  the  images  of  light 
which  occur  throughout  the  "  Pur- 
gatorio" have  a  peculiar  effect  of 
struggle  or  subjection,  rather  than 
of  intensity  or  brilliance.  The 
veiled  suffusion  of  light  about  a 
sun  half -risen  or  half -set;  the 
steady  ray  of  the  red  planet  Mars, 
burning  through  the  cold  sea-fog ; 
a  pale  moon  hanging  low  in  the 
sky,  not  bright  enough  to  quench 
the  nearest  stars;  the  sun  him- 
self shorn  of  his  glory,  and  his 
light  turned  to  a  vague  whiteness 
behind  thick  -  rolling  mountain 
mists  :  all  are  images  of  effort  un- 
completed, of  natural  force  abated, 
of  aspiration  yet  uncrowned. 

For  "  Purgatorio  "  is  the  school 
of  aspiration.  Patience  and  sub- 
mission are  but  the  sinking  of  the 
head,  while  the  heart  gathers  grace 
to  aspire.  Through  the  seven 
circles  of  slow,  unceasing  pain,  the 
unshrinking  will  is  purified,  then 
liberated— 
"  Puro  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  stelle."  4 

From  that  last  noble  speech  of 
Virgil's  to  Dante,  in  which  the 


1  "  Simple  and  quiet,  and  wherefore  they  know  not." 

2  "  As,  messenger  before  the  morning  lights, 
The  air  of  May  stirs,  laden  with  perfume, 
Impregnating  the  grasses  and  the  flowers." 

—Purg.,  xxiv.  145-147* 

3  "  Green,  as  the  little  leaves  but  newly  born." 

4  "  Pure  and  disposed  to  mount  unto  the  stars." 
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guide  takes  a  veiled  farewell  of 
the  pilgrim,  we  gather  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  '  Commedia ' 
up  to  this  point  has  been  a  his- 
tory of  the  human  will,  wander- 
ing, lost,  depraved;  or  rescued, 
chastened,  and  set  free.  Dante, 
having  learnt  all,  is  now  ready  to 
leave  the  salutary  world — 

"  Ove  1"  umano  spirito  si  purga, 
E  di  salire  al  ciel  diventa  degno."  1 
—Purg.,  i.  5,  6. 

By  the  way  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise, and  by  the  virtue  of  Beatrice's 
blessed  eyes,  Dante  leaves  the  solid 
earth,  and  is  drawn  upward  through 
the  starry  spheres  of  Paradiso, 
till  he  reaches  the  very  heaven  of 
heavens. 

In  this  bare  sentence  lies  the 
story  of  the  great  'Commedia's' 
third  part ;  and  perhaps  the  barest 
words  are  the  best  in  which  to 
frame  so  mighty  a  conception.  It 
is  the  greatest,  surely,  that  ever  a 
poet  dared  to  bring  forth.  We 
are  so  familiar  with  the  outline  of 
the  'Commedia'  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  things  in  literature — or  it 
may  be,  unfortunately,  so  familiar 
with  debasing  illustrations  of  it 
by  M.  Gustave  Dore — that  now, 
in  contemplating  the  amazing  orbit 
of  the  poet's  thought,  we  follow  it 
with  the  wonder  of  reflection  only; 
the  wonder  of  surprise  has  faded. 

We  ourselves  live  in  a  day  when 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement. 
Countless  experiments  in  melody 
and  in  metre  have  been  made 
through  the  centuries  by  poets, 
and  studied  by  their  successors, 
until  almost  all  that  can  be  learnt 
about  the  art  has  been  learnt. 
But  we  have  to  set  against  poetry's 
gain  in  cunning  aud  perfection  of 


execution,  our  own  loss  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  every  young  poet  must 
start  on  his  career  weighted  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  limitations. 
Of  knowledge  diffidence  is  born. 
How  often  do  we  look  for  the  old, 
mad  flight  to  the  blue,  and  behold  ! 
— the  poet  is  on  earth  preening  his 
wings.  Then  comes  the  moment 
when  we  would  throw  away  all 
the  golden  inheritance  of  poetic 
science  for  one  hour  of  the  soaring 
eagle  Alighieri.  If  the  poet  will 
not  risk  a  fall  or  a  failure,  how 
must  the  flat  thoughts  of  tame 
men  sink  flatter  to  the  earth ! 
But  even  the  tame  men  know 
that  while  it  is  theirs  only  to 
guide  themselves  along  the  paths 
of  safety,  a  poet's  duty  is  to  dare. 
Another  shall  guide  him. 

See  now  the  great  poet  Dante. 
He  was  sage,  soldier,  citizen,  states- 
man at  once ;  but  the  poet,  what- 
ever his  avocations  in  the  world, 
remains  a  divine  child  in  the  uni- 
verse. He  asks  those  great  ques- 
tions which  the  children  ask,  wait- 
ing with  faith  for  the  answer  as  we 
tell  them  to  wait.  The  children  of 
earth  grow  tired  :  earth  has  many 
toys  to  amuse  their  minds,  and  they 
forget  their  questions  long  before 
life  is  ready  to  begin  the  answers. 
But  the  poet-child  never  loses  his 
questioning  heart ;  and  the  won- 
der in  his  eyes  grows  only  deeper 
over  the  beauty  of  meanings  half 
revealed  to  him.  The  child  Dante, 
we  may  believe,  asked  "What  is 
heaven  like  1 " — as  other  children 
ask  it  of  a  mother  at  times.  But 
the  man  Dante  kept  that  tremen- 
dous question  stirring  in  his  soul, 
unforgetful  of  it  through  the 
"  storm  and  stress  "  of  life ;  until 
the  poet  Dante  sang  of  what  heaven 
was  like  to  him,  and  calmed  his 


Wherein  the  human  spirit  doth  purge  itself, 
And  becomes  worthy  to  ascend  to  heaven." 

—Purg.,  i.  5,  6. 
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own  burning  grief  in  exile  and  ruin 
•with  visions  of  the  uncreated  Good. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  when 
prophetic  words  of  the  souls  in 
bliss  recalled  to  him  the  earthly 
sweetness  of  those  things  which 
he  had  lost  for  ever;  and  then  a 
bitter  desire  for  justice  on  his 
oppressors  overbore  his  mounting 
spirit,  clouding  his  vision  of  the 
brightness  of  eternal  things.  But 
what  next  1 — 

"  E  quella  Donna,  ch'  a  Dio  mi  menava, 
Disse  :  Muta  pensier,  pensa  ch'  io 

sono 
Presso  a  Colui  ch'  ogni  torto  dis- 

grava."1 — Par.,  xviii.  4-6. 

There  are  many  things  in  the 
great  song  of  "Paradise"  difficult 
and  unfamiliar  to  our  minds,  some 
few  even  discomforting  to  our 
hearts ;  yet  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  number  of  clear 
and  beautiful  impressions  we  re- 
ceive, in  various  though  not  con- 
trasted forms.  There  is  no  place 
for  contrast  here  :  we  have  reached 
the  kingdom  of  unity.  There  is  no 
more  light  and  dark,  but  every- 
where "the  white  radiance  of 
eternity."  There  is  no  strain,  no 
excitement  of  aim  or  effort,  for 
every  soul  is  embraced  in  the 
perfect  order  which  cannot  be 
broken.  The  souls  are  not  equal 
to  each  other  in  the  degree  of 
their  illumination  or  their  love; 
they  differ  as  "  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory."  But 
all  are  reflections  from  the  Source 
of  perfect  light;  therefore  all  are 
sharers  in  the  self-same  happiness 
of  heaven. 

So  great  is  Dante's  conception 
of  Paradiso,  that  very  often  its 
greatness  fails  to  strike  at  once, 
as  a  giant  mountain  will  some- 


times on  first  sight  seem  strangely 
less  than  its  height.  That  sub- 
lime simplicity  of  the  very  highest 
genius  is  exactly  the  quality  most 
likely  to  miss  recognition  from 
minds  devoid  of  a  corresponding 
directness  of  perception.  There 
is,  besides,  in  every  great  mon- 
ument of  poetry,  something  of 
that  inevitableness  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  noblest  forms  of 
natural  beauty.  Once  seen,  we 
feel  that  they  could  have  taken 
no  other  shape  than  their  own ; 
we  refuse  even  to  imagine  them 
differently.  Never  certainly  in 
the  history  of  poetry  was  an  aim  so 
exalted  followed  with  more  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  purity  of 
the  ideal,  with  an  exacter  rigour 
of  sincerity  in  every  part. 

Very  few,  very  simple,  are  the 
images  chosen  by  Dante  to  body 
forth  his  visions  of  eternal  joy. 
Light,  melody,  and  order  were  to 
him  the  noblest  of  apprehended 
ideas.  These  he  made  to  be  in- 
habitants of  Paradiso,  to  be  ex- 
pressions of  the  divine  character, 
to  be  conditions  of  the  blissful 
state.  Light,  melody,  and  order ; 
but  especially  light.  God's  first 
gift  to  the  world  was  always  in 
Dante's  mind  the  sign  of  God's 
gift  of  Himself  to  the  spirit. 
Every  degree  and  manifestation 
of  light  had  varied  and  sacred 
meaning  for  him.  The  brightness 
of  a  shining  cloud,  the  clearness 
in  still  water,  the  moon-like  gleam 
on  pearls,  the  long  arrows  of  the 
sun,  the  coloured  flash  from  the 
heart  of  a  jewel,  the  fiery  spark  of 
a  diamond,  the  streak  of  a  shooting- 
star,  the  darting  of  little  flames, 
the  flow  of  a  shining  river :  every- 
thing that  could  give,  or  receive, 


1  "  That  Lady,  who  to  God  was  leading  me, 

Said  :  Change  thy  thought,  think  I  am  drawing  near 
To  Him  who  takes  the  weight  from  every  wrong. " 

— Par.,  xviii.  4-6. 
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or  refract  a  ray  of  God's  blessed 
light,  was  by  that  power  blessed 
and  dear  to  Dante — it  was  a  sign 
from  God.  Every  soul  in  Para- 
diso  appears  as  a  light.  The  great 
archangel  Gabriel — 

"  Colui  che  piu  s'  India," 
at  the  moment  of  fulfilling  his 
highest  office,  flies  circling  as  a  cor- 
onal of  light  above  the  head  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  humble  soul 
Piccarda,  low  in  the  lowest  sphere 
of  the  blessed,  shines  with  a  ray 
from  the  True  Light,  and  is  content. 
It  is  from  her  lips  that  Dante 
hears  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
high  truths  sounded  to  his  ears 
in  Paradise.  Gentle  Piccarda  un- 
folds to  him  the  radiant  mystery 
of  happiness.  It  is  not  possession, 
it  is  not  pleasure,  it  is  not  insight ; 
it  is  not  even  the  realising  of  our 
highest  spiritual  ideal.  It  is  the 
state  of  perfect  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God :  to  be  a  note  in 
the  divine  harmony,  to  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  divine  love.  Spirit- 
ual ambition  is  as  far  removed 
from  this  beatitude  of  faith  as 
spiritual  discontent : — 

"  Se  disiassimo  esser  piu  superne, 
Foran  discord!  li  nostri  disiri 
Dal  voler  di  Colui  che  qui  ne  cerne ; 


Che  vedrai  non  capere  in  quest!  giri, 
S'  essere  in  caritate  e  qui  necesse, 
E  se  la  sua  natura  ben  rimiri. 
Anzi  e  formale  ad  esto  beato  esse 
Tenersi  dentro  alia  divina  voglia, 
Per  ch'  una  fansi  nostre  voglie  stesse. 
Si  che,  come  noi  sem  di  soglia  in  soglia 
Per  questo  regno,  a  tutto  il  regno 

piace, 
Com'  allo  Re  ch'  a  suo  voler    ne 

invoglia. 
E  la  sua  volontate  e  nostra  pace  ; 

Ella  e  quel   mare   al  qual  tutto   si 

muove 

Ci6  ch'  ella  crea,  e  che  natura  face. " 1 
—Par.,  iii.  73-87. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out- 
side the  pages  of  sacred  literature 
a  passage  combining  the  consola- 
tion, the  beauty,  and  the  breadth 
of  intention  in  this.  Spoken  with 
that  celestial  smile  of  Piccarda's, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Dante 
seemed  to  feel  himself,  while  he 
listened,  within  Love's  very  heart 
of  fire.  Its  cleansing  heat  with- 
ered the  first  misconception  of  his 
cold,  earthly  mind;  and  his  faith 
rose  to  the  level  of  her  song : — 

"  Chiaro  mi  fu  allor  com'  ogni  dove 
In  cielo  e  paradiso,  e  si  la  grazia 
Del  Sommo  Ben  d'  un  modo  non  vi 
piove. " 

—Par.,  iii.  88-90. 


1  "  If  to  be  more  exalted  we  aspired, 

Discordant  would  our  aspirations  be 

Unto  the  will  of  Him  who  here  secludes  us  ; 
Which  thou  shalt  see  finds  no  place  in  these  circles, 

If  being  in  charity  is  needful  here, 

And  if  thou  lookest  well  into  its  nature. 
Nay,  'tis  essential  to  this  blest  existence 

To  keep  itself  within  the  will  divine, 

Whereby  our  very  wishes  are  made  one. 
So  that,  as  we  are  station  above  station 

Throughout  this  realm,  to  all  the  realm  'tis  pleasing, 

As  to  the  King,  who  makes  His  will  our  will. 
And  His  will  is  our  peace ;  this  is  the  sea 

To  which  is  moving  onward  whatsoever 

It  doth  create,  and  all  that  nature  makes." — Par.,  iii.  73-87. 

2  ' '  Then  it  was  clear  to  me  how  everywhere 

In  heaven  is  paradise,  although  the  grace 

Of  Good  Supreme  there  rain  not  in  one  measure. " 

—Par.,  iii.  88-90. 
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Probably  no  reader  of  the 
"Paradise"  could  miss  the  sig- 
nificant beauty  of  a  melody  like 
Piccarda's,  which  keeps  under  all 
its  heavenly  clearness  a  tone  of 
the  soft  content  we  catch  in  a 
bird -song,  low -warbled  near  the 
nest.  Neither  could  any  ears  be 
dull  to  the  organ-music  of  praise 
vibrating  through  the  great  chants 
that  celebrate  the  names  of  San 
Francesco  in  his  poverty,  of  San 
Domenico  in  his  devotion.  But 
there  are  parts  of  the  "  Paradiso  " 
where  undoubtedly  many  readers 
strain  their  ears  in  vain  for  the 
music,  while  their  minds  refuse 
the  meaning.  They  weary  under 
the  long  disquisitions  on  points  of 
moral  or  physical  science,  the  fine- 
drawn distinctions,  the  solutions 
of  doubts  which  seem  to  them 
somewhat  airy  and  unreal,  —  in 
short,  they  weary  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Beatrice,  to  whom,  as  to 
the  personification  of  divine  wis- 
dom, every  difficulty  is  referred. 
This  hair  -  splitting  logic,  they 
object,  is  not  wisdom,  any  more 
than  it  is  poetry.  Neverthe- 
less, it  passed  for  enlightenment 
among  the  schoolmen  of  the  Quat- 
trocento. And  Dante,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  scholasticism  of 
his  day.  We  can  trace  its  in- 
fluence in  his  reverence  for  in- 
tellectual authority,  his  tendency 
to  verbal  refinements ;  in  the  pas- 
sion for  logical  definition,  which 
led  him  to  impose  an  examination 
upon  himself  in  the  very  court  of 
the  Empyrean,  in  order  that  St 
Peter,  St  James,  and  St  John — 
the  chosen  representatives  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity — might  draw 
from  him  by  direct  questioning, 
after  the  manner  of  pedagogues, 
three  categorical  and  authoritative 
definitions  of  the  three  theological 
virtues. 

We  have  outgrown  the  medieval 


rigidity  of  interpretation,  and  have 
lost  our  reverence  for  scholastic 
curiosities  of  subtlety.  We  could 
as  easily  accept  Dante's  solutions 
of  the  mysteries  of  existence,  as 
we  could  return  with  him  to  a 
belief  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy.  Yet  it  is  very  possible 
that  while  we  pass  a  facile  con- 
demnation on  Dante's  secure  dog- 
matism, his  religious  exclusiveness, 
on  the  logical  mania  which  led  him 
to  mistake  dialectical  tactics  for 
pure  wisdom,  and  to  confound  the 
misfortune  of  error  with  the  guilt 
of  sin,  we  may  at  the  same  time 
do  less  than  justice  to  his  innate 
nobility  of  conscience,  his  con- 
tempt for  a  self-indulgent  moral- 
ity, his  spiritual  heroism,  his  in- 
corruptible devotion  to  the  best 
that  he  knew  of  truth. 

A  character  so  mightily  de- 
veloped on  the  intellectual  side 
as  Dante's,  often  leaves  on  minds 
of  a  feebler  type  the  impression 
of  coldness  of  heart. 

Some  readers  confess  to  an  irre- 
pressible chill  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Dante's  Paradiso.  It  is  a 
clear  and  shining  world,  they  feel, 
but  cold  under  all  its  brightness. 
They  cannot  escape  an  impression 
of  loneliness  among  the  innumer- 
able radiant  spirits  ;  they  miss  the 
links  of  familiar  human  relation- 
ship between  them. 

If  this  be  so,  then  they  have 
probably  failed  to  catch  the  cen- 
tral thought  in  Dante's  concep- 
tion of  happiness.  Paradiso  is 
the  world  of  unity — that  perfect 
unity  which  underlies  the  mani- 
fold diversities  of  created  beings. 
Surely  we  cannot  be  at  one  with- 
out some  all-embracing  Bond  of 
spirit,  some  Greater  that  contains 
our  less  ?  In  Dante's  thought 
that  Bond  was  the  Fatherhood  of 
spirits — that  Greater  was  God.  In 
the  light  of  this  conviction,  Para- 
diso is  home  to  us,  with  deepest 
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home-likeness.  It  is  earth  which 
lies  remote,  cold  in  the  twilight. 
Such  was  Beatrice's  meaning  when 
she  calmed  the  poet's  wonder  as 
he  ascended  unconsciously  through 
the  circle  of  Elemental  fire,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  Spheres  first 
broke  upon  his  hearing : — 

"  Tu  non  se'  in  terra,"sl  come  tu  credi; 

Ma  folgore,  fuggendo  il  proprio  sito, 

Non  corse  come  tu  ch'  ad  esso  riedi."1 

—Par.,  i.  91-93. 

Beatrice  with  her  white  veil  and 
olive  crown,  the  Lady  of  purity 
and  peace — Beatrice  with  her  love- 
like  eyes,  in  their  clearness  gazing 
down  the  sun  in  his  strength, — 

"  Aquila  si  non  gli  s'  affisse  unquanco : "  2 

Beatrice  transcending  all  the 
words  of  her  wisdom  with  the 
sweet  splendour  of  her  smile,  was 
not  more  dear  and  reverent  to 
Dante  as  the  type  of  divine  wis- 
dom in  its  high  tranquillity,  than 
she  is  dear  to  us  and  to  be  revered 
as  the  spirit  of  a  love  immortally 
famous,  yet  a  love  that  first  drew 
human  breath  like  ours — that  was 
pierced  with  the  pain  of  human 
sorrow,  and  lay  wept  for  in  the 
swoon  of  death. 

"  Of  love  that  never  found  its  earthly 

close, 
What  sequel?" 

The  sequel  to  the  love  of  Beat- 
rice was  'La  Divina  Commedia.' 
This  was  the  way  her  lover  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  his  heart, 
that  he  would  say  of  her  "  what 
never  yet  was  said  of  any  woman." 
In  the  glorious  parable  of  Para- 
diso  —  when  Dante  mounts  from 


circle  to  circle  of  spirits  in  their 
starry  places  only  by  gazing  on  the 
steady  eyes  of  Beatrice,  which  are 
turned  not  to  meet  his  own  but 
always  upward  to  the  Highest — 
we  read  yet  an  inner  parable  of 
closer,  more  familiar  sweetness. 
For  the  poet's  Lady  in  heaven 
was  his  Lady  on  earth.  The  eyes 
that  drew  him  up  such  awful 
heights  were  once  the  eyes  of  a 
living  maiden,  pure  and  tender, 
who  passed  him  by  in  a  street  of 
Florence,  and  her  glance  as  it  fell 
on  the  poet's  heart  left  the  bene- 
diction of  her  gentleness  there ;  so 
that  he  sang — 

"  Negli  occhi  porta  la  mia  Donna  amore, 
Perche  si  fa  gentil  ci6  ch'  ella  mira."  3 

Then  she  died  .  .  .  and  how 
desolate  was  the  city  of  Florence  ! 
But,  for  Dante  the  love  of  his  youth 
became  the  ideal  of  his  life ; 
followed  through  failing  and  error 
and  grief,  in  spite  of  the  stain  on 
his  faithfulness,  in  spite  of  his 
bitter  brief  despair,  until  in  re- 
pentant devotion  his  eyes  were 
lifted  once  more  to  the  blessed 
eyes  of  Beatrice;  and  the  poet 
was  saved,  "  though  as  by  fire." 

"  0  Beatrice,  dolce  guida  e  cara  ..." 

For  what  is  the  Ideal  but  a 
guide?  and  the  end  of  her  guid- 
ance comes  when  the  Real  is  at- 
tained. No  true  Ideal  but  leads 
a  follower  closer  to  the  Real,  and 
leaves  him  only  where  Beatrice 
left  Dante — low  before  the  feet  of 
God. 

Great  indeed  is   the   power   of 


1  "  Thou  art  not  upon  earth,  as  thou  believest ; 

But  lightning,  fleeing  its  appropriate  site, 
Ne'er  ran  as  thou,  who  thitherward  returnest." 

—Par.,  i.  91-93. 

2  "  No  eagle  ever  gazed  so  fixedly." 

3  "  My  Lady  carries  love  within  her  eyes, 


So  things  grow  gentle  that  she  gazes  on." 
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Dante, — great  by  his  achievement, 
but  greater  still  by  his  illimitable 
aspiration.  In  seeking  a  compari- 
son with  the  '  Commedia,'  we  think 
not  so  naturally  of  the  verse  of 
poets  as  of  the  poetry  of  prophets. 
A  spirit  almost  like  Ezekiel's 
speaks  from  these  pages :  a  spirit 
lonely,  visionary,  vast,  uttering  a 
mighty  moan,  shaken  with  fears 
and  warnings,  gazing  at  the  open- 
ing Vision  in  the  north,  at  the  like- 
ness of  the  heavenly  city.  Like 
the  great  Hebrew,  too,  was  this 
greatest  Italian  in  his  perception 
of  the  profound  import  of  nation- 
ality; his  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  earthly-political  order  as  but  a 
reflection  of  the  divine  order  of 
heaven.  The  poet's  message,  like 
the  prophet's,  was  delivered  with 
an  intensity  of  conviction  which 
overran  every  prejudice  of  beauty, 
euphony,  or  "  poetic  fitness,"  sacri- 
ficing all  to  the  imperative  demand 
of  his  inspiration.  And  the  result 
of  that  high  submission  was  a 
poetry  whose  beauty  was  one  with 
the  awful  beauty  of  day  and  night, 
whose  music  was  as  the  music  of 
sea -waves  beating  on  a  shore, 
hoarse  with  the  terror  of  the  storm, 
or  sweet -voiced  in  the  hush  of 
heaven;  whose  "  fitness  "for  hum  an 
need  has  been  certified  by  the 
shining  evidence  of  immortality — 


"  Onorate  1'  altissimo  poeta  ! " 

Are  there  many  or  few  in  any 
place  with  eyes  clear  enough  for 
things  far  seen,  with  ears  respon- 
sive to  the  deep  ground-swell  of 
elemental  harmonies  ?  Not  many. 
Yet  there  are  more  of  these  than 
of  the  single-hearted,  single-minded 
few  who  can  receive  great  poetry 
as  naturally  as  children  receive 
truth  from  a  mother ;  taking  the 
beauty  with  the  meaning,  and  the 
sweetness  with  the  strength,  in 
a  wise,  comprehensive  simplicity. 
The  students  of  Dante  are  many, 
but  his  hearers  in  this  kind  are 
few.  The  name  of  a  "difficult 
poet  "  which  has  always  belonged 
to  him,  deludes  with  the  idea  that 
great  subtlety  of  intellect  is  neces- 
sary to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
'  Commedia.'  It  is  not  subtlety, 
however,  but  a  rarer  simplicity 
that  is  wanted, — the  quality  of 
utter  sincerity,  truly  if  faintly 
answering  to  its  own. 

"  Voi  altri  pochi,  che  drizzaste  il  collo 
Per  tempo  al  pan  degli  Angeli,  del 

quale 

Vivesi  qui,  ma  non  sen  vien  satollo, 
Metter  potete  ben  per  1'  alto  sale 
Vostro  navigio,  servando  mio  solco 
Dinanzi   all'     acqua    che    ritorna 
eguale." l 

—Par.,  ii  10-15. 

MOIRA  O'NEILL. 


'  Ye  other  few,  who  did  direct  the  neck 

In  time  to  Angels'  bread,  upon  the  which 
Some  live  here,  but  are  not  full-satisfied, 
Ye  may  put  out  indeed  in  the  salt  deep 
Your  little  vessel,  following  my  wake 
Before  the  water  close  again  upon  it." 

—Par.,  ii.  10-15. 
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ABOUT    A    BOOK    OF    AUTOGRAPHS. 


IT  is  kept  in  an  old  oak  bookcase, 
black  with  age,  and  rich  with  carv- 
ing, and  is  itself  of  venerable  ap- 
pearance. Shape,  size,  and  colour 
are  all  quite  different  to  what  we 
find  in  newer  books  :  outside,  pale 
marbled  boards,  square,  and  very 
bulky ;  its  pages  a  dull  red,  rough, 
and  quite  without  glaze,  but  well 
suited  to  show  off  the  faded  letters 
attached  with  wafers,  and  making 
a  perfect  margin  to  the  beautiful 
engravings — portraits  of  the  vari- 
ous writers.  The  collector's  stories 
to  his  children  about  the  many 
different  people — statesmen,  poets, 
painters,  bishops,  authors,  actors, 
lawyers,  judges,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  notable  ladies,  &c.  —  were 
of  never  -  failing  interest,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  them  that  others 
too  may  care  to  spend  an  hour  in 
recollections  of  the  past  which 
rush  upon  the  mind  in  turning 
the  pages  of  a  book  like  this. 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  only  an 
old  book  stuffed  full  of  old  letters, 
and  portraits  of  old  and  old- 
fashioned  folks ;  but  how  each 
page  sets  one  thinking,  and  won- 
dering too,  at  the  changes  that 
have  come  so  gradually  in  so  many 
details  of  our  social  life,  from 
1830,  when  the  collector  was 
young  and  enthusiastic,  to  1876, 
when  an  occasional  letter  is  just 
slipped  in  loosely,  as  being  too 
interesting  or  unique  for  the 
waste-paper  basket ! 

Let  us  consider.  In  1830, 
George  IV.,  so  long  the  Prince 
Regent,  was  just  dead ;  old  King 
George  III.  had  ended  his  long 
life  and  reign  ten  years  before,  the 
later  years  of  which  were  so  dark 
and  melancholy :  here  is  his  care- 
fully traced  "George  R.,"  and  here 
is  Queen  Charlotte's  name,  written 
evidently  with  slow  patience.  On 
the  opposite  page  two  portraits  of 


her  Majesty,  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  fifty-six  years  she  was  Queen 
Consort  of  England :  in  the  one 
her  well  -  known  plain  features 
softened,  and  to  some  extent 
beautified  by  youth,  and  her  evi- 
dent delight  in  her  baby  son  of  a 
few  months,  the  sleeping  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  the  other  portrait  shows 
the  aged  queen  in  a  surprising 
turban.  Is  it  fanciful  to  trace 
in  this  homely  countenance  a  dis- 
tinct likeness  to  her  great  grand- 
daughter, pretty  Princess  May  1 — 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  whose  fate 
it  seems  to  be  to  follow  her  at 
some  distant  day  as  Queen  Con- 
sort, and  whose  recent  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  York  called  forth 
so  much  affectionate  sympathy. 

Very  many  of  the  autographs 
of  this  date  are  in  the  form  of 
franks,  cut  from  the  outer  page  of 
a  large  sheet  of  writing-paper ;  no 
envelope,  no  postage  stamp, — how 
strange  it  seems !  To  wait  till 
some  peer  or  member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  at  leisure  to  write  his 
name  on  a  letter ;  or  the  receiver 
must  pay  —  and  pay,  too,  more 
than  enough  for  a  large  parcel  in 
the  present  day.  The  following 
letter  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  this 
provoking  way  of  managing  one's 
correspondence : — 

"LONDON,  January  18, 1833. 

"  SIR, — Either  I  must  submit  to  be 
thought  uncivil,  or  you  must  pay  for 
your  mistake  in  supposing  me  to  be 
still  a  Member  of  Parliament.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  frank,  nor  have  I 
at  present  the  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing one  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to 
your  request.  I  had  written  thus  far 
when  an  unexpected  visitor  enabled 
me  to  save  you  from  putting  down 
my  autograph  among  the  dearest  ac- 
quisitions of  your  collection. — I  re- 
main," &c. 

The  man's  own  signature  is  so  in- 
distinct that  his  name  passes  into 
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oblivion ;  but  his  visitor,  who  signs 
a  graceful  "Ashley"  on  the  ad- 
dress side  of  the  letter,  is  the  well- 
known  "good  Lord  Shaftesbury" 
of  our  days. 

How  much  truth  is  found  in 
Hood's  joking  letter  on  another 
page  !— 

'  WINCHMORE  HILL,  near 
EDMONTON,  January  17,  1832. 

"  SIR, — Some  Philosophers  pretend 
to  judge  of  a  man's  Character  by  his 
characters,  of  his  Nature  by  his  sig- 
nature, and  to  such  I  submit  those  of, 
Sir,  your  most  obt.,  THOS.  HOOD." 

Turning  over  is  found  a  picture 
of  a  pleasant  smiling  gentleman : 
his  neat  dress  and  accurately  ar- 
ranged hair  seem  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  letter  facing  — 
the  words  so  carefully  written, 
so  evenly  in  line,  the  punctuation 
perfect,  that  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that  his  name  is  Lindley 
Murray  !  Surely  a  case  in  point ! 

"  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  feelings, 
without  expressing  to  the  truly  re- 
spectable person  whom  I  am  address- 
ing, the  pleasure  which  his  approba- 
tion of  my  writings  afforded  me.  So 
liberal  and  unqualified  commendation 
by  a  person  competent  in  every  re- 
spect to  judge  of  them,  could  not  fail 
of  being  in  a  high  degree  grateful  to 
my  mind.  Several  of  these  publica- 
tions lately  received  new  impressions, 
which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain some  improvements  ;  and  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  my  worthy  friend  has 
seen  these  editions,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  that  he  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  accept  copies  of  them,  as 
a  small  testimony  of  the  esteem 
and  regard  which  I  entertain  for  his 
talents  and  character.  I  rejoice  to 
perceive  that  'The  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society'  receives  so  much 
well-merited  encouragement ;  and  that 
it  has  many  able  and  zealous  sup- 
porters of  its  interests.  I  trust  they 
will  receive  the  happiest  reward :  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  person  to 
whom  I  am  writing  will  ever  reflect, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  on  the  tune 
and  labours  which,  with  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  he  is  devoting  to  a  cause 
of  the  highest  importance.  —  I  am, 


with  much  cordiality,  his  very  re- 
spectful friend,       LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

"P.S.— The  parcel  is  sent  to  the  care 
of  Longman  &  Co.,  No.  39  Paternoster 
Pvow,  who  will  retain  it  till  called  for. 

"  HOLDGATE,  near  YORK, 

12th  of  11  mm.  1805. 

"  To  JOHN  OWEN,  M.  A.,  Fulham." 

How  rarely  do  we  see  colons 
and  semicolons  in  the  hasty  letters 
of  the  Jin  de  siecle  ;  and  who  will 
venture  to  spell  "favour"  and 
similar  words  without  the  u  after 
reading  this  letter  from  the  hand 
of  the  great  master  of  "orthog- 
raphy, etymology,  syntax,  and 
prosody  " ! 

The  bishops  of  those  days  en- 
joyed the  peers'  privilege  of  frank- 
ing letters ;  and  let  us  remember 
to  notice  in  their  portraits  that  a 
small,  close-fitting,  cap-like  white 
wig  was  still  a  necessary  item  of 
the  prelatic  habit,  making  it  easy 
to  realise  the  success  with  which 
the  wag  Theodore  Hook  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  some  country 
cousins  (to  whom  he  was  pointing 
out  certain  well-known  statesmen 
and  members  of  Parliament),  and 
described  the  bishops  as  "  elder- 
ly peeresses  "  !  Reginald  Heber, 
afterwards  to  be  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  at  this  time  (1819) 
rector  of  Hodnet,  writes  not  as 
a  poet  or  a  priest  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature, — icy  mountains,  coral 
strands,  ancient  rivers, — or  even 
of  the  vileness  of  man  !  but  about 
his  wife's  mantua-maker — a  word 
completely  obsolete — whose  bill  of 
£19,  10s.  he  is  anxious  should  be 
paid. 

"GENTLEMEN, — I  have  desired  Mrs 
Leigh,  mantua-maker,  95  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  to  take  her 
bill  against  Mrs  B.  Heber  to  you, 
amounting  to  £19,  10s.  Od.,  which  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  dis- 
charge for  me,  and  take  her  receipt. 
— I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obed*- 
humble  Servant,  REGINALD  HEBER. 
'  "  HODNET,  March  15,  1819." 

-The    letter    is    addressed    to    Sir 
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Walter  Stirling,  Bart.,  M.P.,  345 
Strand,  London,  banker. 

Every  page  tempts  one  to  di- 
gression, but  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  to  a  more  distinct 
plan,  and  in  a  measure  to  sort  the 
letters.  They  are  evidently  just 
put  into  the  book  as  they  came 
into  the  collector's  hands. 

Among  Royal  personages  beside 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
of  their  sons  and  daughters-in- 
law  we  find  represented  the  Prince 
Regent,  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Sus- 
sex, Cumberland,  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent.  The  Duke's  letter  is  most 
interesting,  referring  as  it  does  to 
the  immediate  expectation  of  an 
event  for  which  we  annually  give 
thanks  to  this  day. 

"KENSINGTON  PALACE. 
"April  30,  1819. 

"Mr  DEAR  SIR, — Your  favour  of 
this  date  has  just  reached  me,  and 
sincerely  well  as  I  wish  to  that  glo- 
rious Institution,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  •  Society,  I  should  not 
hesitate  an  instant,  in  complying 
with  the  request  your  letter  con- 
tains, that  I  should  attend  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  on  the  5th  May,  had 
I  not  found  myself  compelled  by  the 
innumerable  applications,  that  poured 
in  upon  me  at  once,  for  attending 
various  Public  Institutions,  to  come 
to  the  determination  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  inconvenience,  which 
under  existing  circumstances  would 
be  experienced  by  the  Duchess,  were 
I  to  be  absent  from  home  any  length 
of  time,  to  decline  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  at  which  I 
conditionally  promised  to  preside  in 
consequence  of  having  been  asked  to 
do  so  before  the  innumerable  others 
had  begun  to  press  upon  me.  I  trust 
therefore  I  shall  stand  acquitted  in 
the  eyes  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  if  on  the  present  occa- 
sion I  abstain  from  appearing  at  the 
meeting.  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 


with  every  sentiment  of  friendly  re- 
gard, my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  EDWARD. 
"Rev.  JOHN  OWEN.' 

Less  than  a  month  later  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  rejoicing 
in  the  welcome  arrival  of  their 
little  daughter.  Many  lives  then 
stood  between  her  and  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  but  it  is  said  her 
father  always  looked  upon  her  as 
the  future  queen :  with  the  people, 
too,  she  at  once  took  the  place  of 
the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte, 
whose  recent  sad  death  had  caused 
general  sorrow  and  dismay.  How 
well  was  the  new  Princess  named 
Victoria,  and  what  victories  have 
been  hers ! — restoring,  as  she  has 
done,  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
royalty  by  her  own  youth  and  in- 
nocence at  first,  before  her  really 
great  qualities  could  be  known. 
Not  monarchy  alone  has  been  puri- 
fied and  elevated,  but  womanhood 
too  in  her  day  and  generation. 
Two  examples  of  her  royal  signa- 
ture are  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
accompanied  by  two  portraits  of 
her  Majesty  in  the  early  days  of 
her  reign,  while  she  was  still  the 
"Maiden  Queen." 

In  turning  to  statesmen,  the 
first  place  is  perhaps  due  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  to  whose  care  and 
judicious  training  we  owe  it  that 
our  Sovereign  Lady  has  become 
a  model  constitutional  monarch. 
Charles  Greville,  Clerk  of  the 
Closet,  tells  us  this  in  his  Memoirs, 
though  he  did  not  love  Melbourne 
for  his  own  sake.  We  have  Mel- 
bourne's signature  as  one  of  three 
"Commissioners  for  the  Custody 
of  the  Great  Seal,"  &c.,  and  his 
portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.  The  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning  writes : — 

"  GLOUCESTER  LODGE,  July  15,  1822. 

"DEAR  BARON  WOOD, — I  will  put  by 
your  letter  of  Friday  and  its  enclosure, 
as  a  memorandum  of  your  wishes  in 
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favour  of  your  nephew  :  and  shall  be 
very  happy  if  it  falls  in  ray  way  to  be 
of  any  service  to  one  in  whose  welfare 
you  take  so  kindly  an  interest.  You 
must,  however,  be  kind  enough  to  re- 
collect that  I  shall  not  be,  like  my 
Predecessor,  Commander-in-Chief  as 
well  as  Govr.-Genl.,  and  that  my  con- 
cern in  military  matters  is  therefore 
only  remote  and  contingent.  I  say 
this  only  that  your  nephew's  expecta- 
tions may  not  be  raised  too  suddenly 
nor  too  high :  but  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  bear  your  recommendation 
in  mind. — I  am,  dear  Baron  Wood, 
your  faithful  and  obed1  disciple  and 
servant,  GEO.  CANNING." 

It  is  addressed  to  Baron  Wood, 
Bedford  Square,  franked  "Geo. 
Canning,"  and  endorsed — no  doubt 
by  Baron  Wood— 15th  July  1822, 
"  Mr  Canning  as  to  my  nephew." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  evi- 
dently the  "Predecessor"  in  the 
last  letter,  though  writing  long 
after,  says : — 

"The  Duke  of  "Wellington  presents 

his  compliments  to  Mr  L ,  and  has 

received  his  letter.  It  is  most  painful 
to  the  Duke  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  declining  to  comply  with  such  ap- 
plication as  Mr  L has  made  to 

him.  For  many  years  the  Duke  has 
declined  that  any  work  should  be 
dedicated  to  him.  He  has  done  so 
because  he  cannot  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  Works  of  others,  to 
which  responsibility  such  permission 
would  render  him  liable. 

;"  LONDON,  March,  19th,  1832." 

In  explanation  it  must  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  collector, 
when  all  other  efforts  failed  to 
secure  a  wished  -  for  autograph, 
employed  the  generally  successful 
ruse  of  requesting  permission  to 
dedicate  a  book  to  the  great  man 
he  is  addressing,  varying  the  sub- 
ject to  suit  the  personage, — poli- 
tics, art,  law,  or  literature  ! 

"  WHITEHALL,  March  15, 1832. 

"SiR, — As  I  have  not  the  pleasure 

of  your  acquaintance,  and  am  totally 

unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  work 


you  intend  to  publish,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  not  be  surprised  at  my 
begging  leave  to  decline  the  compli- 
ment which  you  have  proposed  to 
me. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
"EGBERT  PEEL. 

"  I  request  that  you  will  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  sending  me 
the  work  in  manuscript." 

The  polite  but  carefully  worded 
letter  declining  a  compliment,  the 
neat  precise  writing,  and  the  seri- 
ous self-contained  appearance  of 
the  cautious  statesman  in  the  print 
of  Sir  Thomas  Larwence's  picture, 
remind  one  very  forcibly  of  Thomas 
Hood's  lively  play  on  the  words, 
"nature  and  signature,  character 
and  characters,"  distinctly  impres- 
sing one  with  truth  even  in  jest. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  not  so 
scrupulous,  perhaps  less  puncti- 
lious : — 

"  WOBURN  ABBEY,  March  29, 1832. 
"  SIR, — As  I  presume  from  your 
letter  that  your  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion do  not  greatly  differ  from  mine, 
I  shall  feel  much  honoured  by  the 
dedication  you  propose. — Your  obed*- 
Serv*-  J.  EUSSELL." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  Palmerston  in  his 
young  days,  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby  (then  E.  G.  Stanley),  Lord 
Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
(father  of  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts),  Henry  Grattan,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  many  others  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  statesmen,  are  all 
to  be  found  in  writing  and  in 
portrait  within  the  covers  of  this 
fascinating  book. 

One  must  not  linger  lest  justice 
should  not  be  done  to  those  equally 
distinguished  in  other  ways.  Be- 
sides, one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
good  advice  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Munster : — 

"SiR,— As  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
business  as  well  as  of  Wit,  I  hope  you 
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will  be  kindly  satisfied  that  I  have 
met  your  wishes  in  subscribing  my- 
self— Your  obedient  servant 

"  MUNSTER. 
"PETWORTH,  10  Jan.  1832." 

One  thing  is  very  striking  all 
through  the  book — how  very  court- 
eously every  personal  letter  is 
worded,  either  in  answer  to  a 
mere  request  for  an  autograph, 
or  to  accept  the  dedication  of  an 
imaginary  book.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  notable  exception  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Irving,  whose 
"  gifts  of  tongues "  were  in  that 
year,  1832,  on  every  one's  tongue. 
In  anwer  to  a  diffident  request 
for  his  autograph,  without  even 
putting  his  name  to  it — "  I  think 
it  a  very  idle  occupation  to  which 
you  devote  yourself,"  he  scrawled 
on  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  notice  that  a 
very  pious  letter  appears  on  the 
next  page  about  a  "good  and 
true  man  to  be  annointed  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet,"  too  solemn  to 
be  quoted  here  in  full,  and  signed 
"Edw.  Irving."  Poor  Mrs  Car- 
lyle  !  Was  he  not  once  a  lover  of 
hers?  No  doubt  the  irritable 
"man  of  genius"  she  married 
suited  her  better  than  the  equally 
irritable  man  of  genius  she  refused 
to  marry. 

Turning  to  Artists,  we  find  clear 
beautiful  handwriting  the  rule; 
and  their  portraits,  too,  are  the 
finest  in  the  collection.  One  of 
the  best  in  both  particulars  is  Sir 
Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.A.,  whose 
exquisitely  toned  portrait  is  en- 
graved by  W.  T.  Fry  from  a  draw- 
ing by  J.  Jackson,  A.Pv.A. 

Sir  David  Wilkie's  answer  to 
the  usual  request  for  his  auto- 
graph is  so  prettily  expressed, 
that  it  must  be  given  at  length : — 
"  KENSINGTON,  January  SOth,  1832. 

"  SIR, — The  very  polite  manner  in 
which  you  have  requested  the  un- 
important favour  of  an  autograph, 


leaves  me  not  even  the  excuse  which 
diffidence  would  otherwise  suggest. 
I  therefore  with  readiness  subscribe 
myself,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, DAVID  WILKIE." 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a 
most  poetical  one  by  Sir  William 
Beechey,  B.A.  Wilkie  grasps  his 
palette  and  brushes  with  an  in- 
spired expression,  and  his  "Blind 
Fiddler  "  appears  in  outline  almost 
like  a  dream  in  the  background. 
Sir  William  Beechey  himself  is 
here,  too,  vis-&-vis  to  a  very  fine 
print  from  his  picture,  Chantrey, 
Lawrence,  and  many  others. 

Here  may  we  place  without 
offence  that  king  of  dandies,  the 
splendid  Count  Alfred  d'Orsay. 
If  his  works  of  art  in  painting  and. 
in  marble  are  forgotten,  many  of 
his  pencil  portraits  of  illustrious 
people  are  valuable  as  the  best 
possible  likenesses  of  them.  A 
polite  letter  in  his  dashing  hand- 
writing on  one  side,  and  the  superb 
dandy  on  the  other  —  hat,  curls, 
cravat,  coat,  waistcoats,  chains, 
cane,  &c., — make  good  his  claim 
at  least  to  be  remembered  as  an 
artist  in  dress  and  deportment ! 

One  hastens  on,  fearing  to  bore 
the  reader,  but  every  page  has  a 
story  and  a  picture  well  worth 
dwelling  on. 

Searching  for  Poets'  names  and 
faces,  we  come  upon  William 
Wordsworth,  a  name  that  many 
love  and  all  revere.  He  simply 
writes  : — 

"  SIR,  —  You  wish  for  my  auto- 
graph, here  it  is  at  your  service. 

"  WM.  WORDSWORTH. 

"KYDAL  MOUNT,  Nov.  26,  1831." 

His    portrait    is    by   W.    Boxall. 
Very  near  we  find — 

"With  Mr  S.  T.  Coleridge's  com- 
pliments, and  in  compliance  with  Mr 
L.'s  request. 

"  Wednesday,  26  Oct.  1831. 
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"  DIALOGUE  between  the  AUTHOR  and 
HARRIET,  the  Juntsemaid,  in  his  bed 
and  book  attic. 

"Harriet.  A  Lady  below,  Sir,  who  would 
be  much  obleeged  if  you  would  favour  her 
with  a — nautigraff. 

"Author.  A  naughty  Graff?  Graff! 
That's  what 

The  Germans  call 
A  Count :  and  one  whose  morals  have  a  wry 

gait. 

What  can  a  lady  want  one  for,  I  wonder ! 
"H.  Nay,  Sir!  she  means  your  name. 
"A.  Ho!  is  that  all? 
Bear  witness  then  my  hand !   that  I  here 

under 

Write  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esqre-  Grove,  Hi- 
gate, 

Author  of  works  wherof  tho'  not  in  Dutch 
The  Public  little  knows,  the  Publishers  too 
much." 

James  Hogg,  Robert  Southey, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Thomas 
Campbell  simply  send  a  courteous 
reply  and  a  careful  signature  ;  but 
a  few  pages  on  is  another  poem, 
this  time  from  the  hand  of  James 
Montgomery : — 

"Aug.  18, 1831,  SHEFFIELD. 

"SiR, — Applications  for  my  auto- 
graph and  something  more  are  so 
frequent  that  compliance  has  become 
burthensome,  and  the  value,  if  it  has 
any,  of  the  contribution  little  in  pro- 
portion as  the  specimens  are  multi- 
plied. However,  as  you  have  the 
humility  to  ask  for  nothing  but  my 
name,  I  think  I  ought  to  add  some- 
thing more  to  show  my  gratitude 
for  your  forbearance.  The  following 
almost  literal  translation  from  the 
French  perhaps  has  no  other  merit 
than  that  it  is  not  known. — I  am, 
your  friend  and  Serv4- 

"  J.  MONTGOMERY. 

"  '  Jours  charmans  !  quand  je  songe  a  vos 

heureux  iustans, 

Je  peiise  remonter  le  fteure  de  mes  ans — 
Et  inon  cceur,  enchante  sur  la  rive  fleurie, 
Respire  encore  1'air  pur  du  matin  de  la  vie.' 
"  Delightful  days !  when  I  recall  your  hours, 
Methiuks  I  re-ascend  the  stream  of  time — 
Play  on  the  banks  among  the  dewy  flowers, 
And  breathe  the  morning  air  of  life's  sweet 

prime." 

Three  very  different  portraits  of 
Charles  Matthews  proclaim  the 
versatility  of  the  well  -  known 
actor,  and  his  letter  contrasts  with 
the  rather  sentimental  poet  on 
the  last  page  : — 
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"!VY  COTTAGE, 
"  KENTISH  TOWN,  Oct.  7.  < 
"MY  DEAR  MASON, — Have  the  good- 
ness to  send  me  3  lines — I  don't  re- 
quire more  :  one  to  inform  me  if  the 
goods  are  arrived  at  Wharf  ;  another 
to  say  what  night  I  commence  (wheth- 
er Thursday  or  Friday),  first  asking 
Mr  Hammond;  and  the  3rd  to  say 
whether  there  is  a  preference  between 
the  Mails,  Edinbro  over  Glasgow,  for 
on  board  of  one  I  mean  to  embark  on 
Tuesday  night,  please  God.  But  I 
should  not  like  to  hear  on  my  arrival 
in  the  Edinbro,  '  Oh !  what  a  pity 
you  did  not  choose  the  other  !  Why, 
there  are  fleas  in  the  Glasgow,'  &c. 
&c.,  or  vice  versa.  All  us  three  to  you 
both  in  all  kinds  of  regards. — Ever 
sincerely  yours,  C.  MATTHEWS." 

David  Garrick  and  his  beautiful 
wife  Eva  Maria  are  better  repre- 
sented by  portraits  than  letters; 
but  his  signature  to  bills,  and  hers 
in  answer  to  fashionable  invita- 
tions, tell  their  own  tale. 

What  a  story,  too,  is  told  on 
turning  the  leaf  !  No  letter,  only 
an  engraving  and  two  small  scraps 
of  writing;  but  the  picture  is  a 
portrait  of  William  Godwin,  under 
which  is  written,  "This  portrait 
was  taken  when  he  first  published 
his  'Political  Justice,'  1793,  at 
the  age  of  37."  And  the  writing 
in  each  case  is  dated  No.  41  Skin- 
ner Street — "I  promise  to  pay, 
&c.  W.  GODWIN." — one  on  June 
4,  1817,  and  the  other  March  26, 
1818.  The  year  '93— a  landmark 
in  modern  history  indeed  —  the 
later  dates,  and  the  promissory 
notes  associate  the  name  of  God- 
win with  those  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  Shelley,  Mary  Shelley,  Har- 
riet Westbrook,  Hogg,  and  a  host 
of  others,  whose  recently  published 
letters  reveal  Godwin's  constantly 
recurring  appeals  for  money. 

Two  Bonapartes  appear  among 
the  Englishmen.  Joseph,  brother 
of  Napoleon,  formerly  King  of 
Spain,  writes  : — 
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"  LONDRES,  Sep.  7,  1832. 
"  MONSIEUR, — Je  regois  votre  lettre 
d'hier,  et  je  m'einpresse  de  repondre 
au  de"sir  que  vous  me  manifaits. 
Veuillez  agrder,  Monsieur,  ma  par- 
faite  consideration. — Votre,  &c., 

"JOSEPH  BONAPARTE, 
"  Cte.  de  Survilliers." 

Lucien  Bonaparte,   nephew    of 
the  great  Emperor,  writes  : — 
"  LONDON,  May  28,  1883. 

"  MY  DEAR  DR  WRIGHT,— I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  see  you  on  "Wednesday 
next,  half  an  hour  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee  — 
viz.,  one  quarter  before  1  ;  and  if 
necessary,  I  shall  look  in,  as  you  say, 
on  your  Committee  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  do  not  consider  Mr  Kirkpatrick's 
statements  quite  correct,  and  I  shall 
submit  to  you  or  the  Committee  some 
letters  of  the  late  Mr  Halbertsen,  a 
most  distinguished  Frisian  Protestant 
Clergyman,  the  author  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew  in 
his  own  fine  language,  and  the  most 
competent  judge  in  any  matter  re- 
lated to  Friesland,  Frisian  History, 
and  Frisian  people,  and  above  all 
Frisian  language. — I  remain,  yours 
sincerely,  L.  L.  BONAPARTE." 

Strange  that  Lucien  Laurent 
Bonaparte  should  be  the  great 
authority  on  the  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  world,  and  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  the  Trans- 
lating Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ! 

A  beautiful  engraving  from  the 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  Fry  in  her  neat 
Quaker  dress,  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A., 
is  opposite  to  a  printed  card — 

"  Admit  the  Bearer  to  the  Female 
side  of  Newgate,  at  half-past  ten  ou 
the  Instant.  (Signed)  ELIZTH-  FRY  " — 

speaks  eloquently  of  her  great  work. 

Mrs  Hannah  More's  long  letter 
refers  to  so  many  subjects  that  it 
must  be  given  in  full : — 

"  BARLEY  WOOD,  near  BRISTOL,  Jan.  31. 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — You  must  not 
think  me  troublesome  in  writing  to 
you  some  times,  as  I  am  always 
anxious  to  hear  something  about  your 


health,  and  I  have  been  for  some  time 
out  of  the  way  of  getting  any  news  of 
you.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
know  that  by  the  advice  of  my  Doctor, 
and  with  my  own  hearty  concurrence, 
I  prevailed  on  my  sister  to  remain 
here  tin's  winter,  and  to  let  the  Bath 
House  for  a  year ;  and  I  have  been 
richly  rewarded  for  it.  We  live  in 
such  a  round  of  company  at  Bath,  that 
I  was  overdone  by  it  last  winter, 
whereas  here  we  have  just  visitors 
enough  to  make  it  cheerful  without 
being  every  moment  interrupted.  A 
neighbouring  gentleman  has  made  me 
a  present  of  a  poney,  but  as  I  am  past 
my  Poney  days,  I  have  made  it  over 
to  Patty,  and  have  been  so  much 
better  in  my  health,  that,  till  the 
frost  set  in  with  the  New  Year,  I  was 
able  to  ride  my  double  horse  every 
fine  day..  The  weather  has  confined 
me  the  last  month,  since  which  I  am 
but  poorly.  We  are  delighted  with 
our  new  Place,  which  I  hope  you  will 
one  day  see,  and  tho'  'tis  situated  in 
the  side  of  a  pretty  high  hill,  yet  we 
do  not  think  it  cold  owing  to  our 
having  a  south  aspect.  Mrs  Holroyd 
has  been  passing  a  few  days  with  us 
in  this  Wintry  season.  Our  neighbour 
Mr  H.  Addington,  the  new  Pay- 
master, who  has  been  dining  here, 
gave  us  very  entertaining  accounts  of 
the  manners,  magnificence,  &c.,  of 
France,  and  of  the  general  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  the  poor  dear  King. 
I  have  heard  this  from  every  quarter, 
and  that  multitudes  of  the  people  bow 
in  silence,  as  they  pass  by  his  miser- 
able grave,  or  rather  hole.  Have  you 
read  Dr  Paley's  famous  new  book  on 
Natural  Theology?  it  is  a  very  able 
performance  and  much  read.  Have 
you  been  in  town  and  seen  many  of 
our  friends?  Poor  Lady  Aylesbury 
I  see  is  gone  !  I  hear  the  Berrys  pass 
the  winter  at  Nice.  How  are  the 
Montagus  ?  Is  it  true  what  I  saw  in 
the  Papers  that  that  delightful  House 
is  to  be  sold  for  Barracks  ?  I  know 
how  much  you  hate  writing,  and  I 
love  you  too  well  to  wish  you  to  do 
what  you  don't  like.  Only  when  you 
are  quite  at  leisure,  you  write  on  a 
scrap  of  paper — /  am  well,  and  I  shall 
think  that  is  the  best  news  you  can 
send.  I  had  lately  a  delightful  long 
letter  from  Mrs  Boscawen,  written 
at  83  without  spectacles  ;  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  read  it  without  spectacles. 
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Whenever  you  do  write  (but  no  hurry 
at  all)  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  where 
Dowager  Lady  Bathurst  lives.  I 
quite  forget  where  they  went  when 
they  left  Manchester  Square,  and  I 
want  to  write  to  her.  All  here  de- 
sire kindest  remembrance,  with  the 
warmest  wishes  for  your  health  and 
comfort. — I  am  ever,  my  dear  Friend, 
yours  sincerely.  H.  MORE." 

Mrs  Hannah  More's  unnamed 
friend  had  a  charming  letter,  one 
well  worth  the  postage.  How  quaint 
to  think  of  her  taking  to  her  double 
horse,  her  poney  days  being  over  ! 
And  how  interesting,  too,  are  the 
names  to  which  allusion  is  made — 
the  Miss  Berry s  at  Nice,  and  Dr 
Paley  and  his  famous  book  !  The 
good  lady  herself  seems  to  have 
been  painted  at  least  thi'ee  times — 
in  middle  life  by  Ridley ;  an  elderly 
portrait  is  by  G.  Birch,  R.A. ;  and 
the  prettiest  of  all  represents  her 
lovely  old  age  by  H.  W.  Pickers- 
gill,  R.A.  Oh  !  why  did  she  not 
put  the  date  of  the  year?  How 
few  ladies  do ! 

Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
writes  a  long  letter  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minister  for  her 
chapel  in  Spa  Fields,  perhaps  not 
of  general  interest.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  very  wordy 
epistle  from  Mrs  Elizabeth  Mon- 
tagu to  Mrs  Garrick  about  their 
mutual  health,  but  a  very  beau- 
tiful engraving  accompanies  it 
from  her  celebrated  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  great  Mrs 
Siddons  is  represented  by  her  two 
best  known  portraits,  but  her 
letter  is  sadly  commonplace  : — 

"  Mrs  .Fitzherbert  is  very  sorry  to 
inform  Messrs  Lloyd  &  Winter  that 
the  Vedonia  wine  they  have  sent  her 
is  so  very  acid  and  bad  that  nobody 
will  drink  it.  She  has  endeavoured 
to  use  it  for  negus,  but  it  is  even  not 
fit  for  that.  Two  dozen  has  been 
used,  and  the  remaining  10  Doz.  Mrs 
F.  means  to  return  to  Messrs  Lloyd 
&  Winter. 

"  BRIGHTON,  Nov.  29." 


Who  would  want  negus  nowa- 
days ?  Her  two  portraits  are  ex- 
quisite, and  her  seal  a  cupid  ! 

A  majestic  portrait  and  a  long 
rambling  letter,  signed  O.  Serres, 
recall  the  self  -  styled  Princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland,  notorious 
then,  all  but  forgotten  now.  The 
placid  face,  and  the  homely  cot- 
tage opposite  the  name  M.  R. 
Mitford,  seem  to  declare  the  con- 
tented mind  which  found  a  con- 
stant source  of  happiness  in  "  Our 
Village." 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Norton, 
one  of  the  lovely  Sheridan  sisters, 
who  lived  so  long,  and  died  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date  as  Lady 
Stirling  Maxwell,  and  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb,  the  volatile  wife  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  admirer, 
not  to  say  adorer,  of  Lord  Byron, 
whose  beautiful  faces  and  signa- 
tures adorn  this  book,  are  both 
names  to  conjure  with  when  recol- 
lection and  imagination  are  unre- 
strained. Lady  Blessington,  Jane 
and  Anna  Maria  Porter,  Mrs  Trol- 
lope,  L.  E.  L.,  Lady  Morgan,  are 
all  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  a 
letter  from  a  lady  whose  great  age 
links  her  both  with  past  and  pres- 
ent must  close  this  record  : — 


"  NORTH  END  LODGE, 

"  Tuesday  Morning. 

"Many  thanks,  my  dear  Madam, 
for  the  delicious  eggs  you  so  kindly 
sent  me  yesterday.  One  of  my  hens 
(I  suppose  out  of  shame)  laid  yester- 
day, but  the  rest  of  the  fowls,  as- 
tonished at  the  novelty  of  the  feat, 
broke  the  egg  among  them.  Trusting 
that  yourself  and  family  are  in  perfect 
health,  believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 
"  M.  A.  KEELEY." 

Many  gems  are  still  hidden 
within  the  covers  of  this  book,  but 
enough  have  been  given  to  show 
what  a  pleasure  and  amusement 
it  was  to  the  collector,  and  how 
greatly  it  is  valued  by  its  present 
possessors. 
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To  nearly  every  master  in  a 
preparatory  school  the  question 
must  at  some  time  or  other  have 
presented  itself,  whether  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged  is  in  the 
long-run  really  calculated  to  benefit 
the  rising  generation, — whether,  in 
fact,  the  young  men  of  1900,  who 
will  have  passed  through  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  modern  preparatory 
school,  will  be  as  efficient  repre- 
sentatives of  their  class  as  were 
those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  to  whom  such  a 
luxury  was  unknown.  We  have 
added  the  epithet  "  modern "  ad- 
visedly. Preparatory  schools  in 
themselves  are  no  new  things,  and 
were  as  well  known  to  our  grand- 
fathers as  to  ourselves ;  but  in  by- 
gone days  they  were  usually  private 
schools  of  the  worst  type,  often 
kept  by  imbeciles  or  tyrants. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
and  Marryat,  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  in  his  book  on  '  Driving ' 
in  the  Badminton  Library,  or  Lord 
Albemarle  in  his  'Memoirs,'  — 
places  where  some  boys  were  dis- 
gustingly toadied  and  others  fiend- 
ishly ill-used.  The  novelists'  pic- 
tures were  perhaps  highly  coloured, 
but  there  were  hideous  realities  in 
the  background.  The  modern  pre- 
paratory school,  though  private, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  private  pro- 
perty, and  often  the  means  of 
livelihood,  of  a  private  adventurer, 
is  public  enough  as  regards  its 
imitation  of  public  schools  in 
general,  or  of  some  one  public 
school  in  particular,  and  the  more 
objectionable  features  of  the  old- 
time  preparatory  school  have  been 
eliminated.  The  "parlour-boarder" 
has  vanished  from  the  scene,  and 
the  toadying  or  bullying  usher  has 


been  superseded  by  the  modern 
assistant-master.  The  latter  may 
indeed,  like  his  forerunner,  occa- 
sionally be  only  a  refugee  from 
other  professions  ;  but  he  is  at  any 
rate  usually  a  gentleman,  living  on 
terms  of  social  equality  with  his 
chief,  or  —  to  borrow  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  scholastic  agent — his 
principal,  and  he  is  probably  as 
well-born  and  well-bred  as  any  of 
his  pupils. 

That  the  old  type  of  preparatory 
school  should  have  been  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  new  was  at  once 
as  desirable,  and  perhaps  as  in- 
evitable, as  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand-labour.  Why 
the  number  of  these  schools  should 
be  increasing  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  a  more  open  question. 
A  correspondent  of  the  present 
writer  —  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  educational  matters  — 
registers  his  opinion  that  "  the 
rapid  increase  of  preparatory 
schools  is  due  to  the  increasing 
laziness  of  parents."  Being  him- 
self unmarried,  he  possibly  regards 
children  and  parents  alike  with  an 
over-critical  eye.  But  at  the  same 
time,  when  we  hear  a  mother 
breathe  the  remark  —  a  remark 
made,  to  take  a  very  moderate  esti- 
mate, by  at  least  one  mother  in 
twelve — "I  do  hope  that  Harry 
will  be  clever,"  we  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  it  has  ever 
occurred  to  the  good  lady  that  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  the  fact  for 
herself,  or  whether  she  is  one  of 
those  who,  as  Mr  Lyttleton  puts 
it,  "have  generously  abstained,  like 
many  of  her  neighbours,  from  inter- 
fering in  the  school  teaching  by 
premature  instruction  in  any  sub- 
ject." 
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Or  again,  our  correspondent  sug- 
gests, it  may  be  that  the  example 
set  by  elementary  schools,  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  their  efforts, 
and  the  certainty  that  in  these,  at 
all  events,  the  education  is  more 
thorough  and  more  satisfactory 
than  home -teaching,  encourages 
parents  to  send  their  sons  to 
upper-class  schools  at  an  earlier 
age  than  was  the  custom  some 
years  ago. 

Personally,  however,  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  the  theory 
that  boys  leave  home  sooner  than 
they  did  in  old  days  is  correct, 
and  to  believe  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  increase  in  number  of  pre- 
paratory schools  is  that  their  im- 
proved tone  and  management  en- 
courage parents  to  send  boys  be- 
tween nine  and  fourteen  to  these, 
rather  than  to  the  public  schools. 
And  many  public  schools  so  far 
support  what  we  may  call  their 
nursery-gardens  as  to  decline  to 
receive  boys  under  twelve.  In 
other  words,  the  increase  in  num- 
ber is  mainly  due  to  the  growth  of 
civilisation. 

Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ultra- 
civilised  ?  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
many  boys  of  ten  and  eleven — some 
even  a  good  deal  younger — were 
pitchforked  into  public  schools,  and 
there  allowed  to  take  their  chance 
of  being  constantly  fagged,  a  good 
deal  bullied,  and  —  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  author  of  '  Tom  Brown ' 
—  occasionally  roasted.  Super- 
vision by  masters  out  of  school 
hours  was  a  thing  almost  unknown 
at  the  public  school :  the  boys  to  a 
great  extent  looked  after  them- 
selves, the  bigger  and  stronger 
fellows,  lords  of  their  small  world, 
consorting  together  on  very  free- 
and  -  easy  principles,  while  the 
weaker  vessels  went  to  the  wall. 
In  fact,  there  were  Spartans  proper 
and  Helots,  with  the  saving  clause 
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that  the  good  Helot  might  after 
due  time  and  training  expect  to 
develop  into  a  full-blown  Spartan. 
And,  notwithstanding  occasional 
and  glaring  defects,  this  system 
had  merits.  Boys,  who  were  fagged 
and  perhaps  bullied  during  the 
earlier  years  of  public  school  life, 
certainly  managed  to  imbibe  a 
very  good  idea  of  looking  after 
themselves  later  on;  and  if  from 
time  to  time  individuals  broke 
down  under  the  severity  of  the 
training,  the  survivors  made  up  in 
quality  what  was  lacking  in  quan- 
tity. In  those  days  of  exposure  on 
Mount  Taygetus  the  weeding-out 
process  took  place  at  a  still  earlier 
stage  of  existence ;  but  then,  be  it 
remembered,  three  hundred  of  the 
survivors  checked  the  advance  of 
six  hundred  thousand  Persians, 
facing  greater  odds  than  were 
found  at  Isandula  or  Candahar, 
and  with  less  disparity  of  weapons. 
This  exposure  of  boys  of  tender 
age  to  the  rough-and-ready  train- 
ing of  a  public  school  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Nowadays  a  child  quits  the  nursery 
at  six,  and  some  three  years  later, 
where  the  mother  is  sensible,  the 
father  inflexible,  or  the  family  in- 
creasing or  troublesome,  he  takes 
leave  of  his  governess  and  goes  to 
a  preparatory  school.  And  the 
change  is  accomplished  after  due 
deliberation  and  with  much  circum- 
spection. The  house  is  for  weeks 
littered  with  personal  recommen- 
dation of  sundry  desirable  estab- 
lishments ;  prospectuses  are  writ- 
ten for  and  carefully  studied,  and 
family  consultations  are  held  as 
to  the  respective  advantages  of 
"plain  wholesome  diet:  no  cor- 
poral punishment";  "meat  twice 
daily :  separate  cubicles";  or  "every 
wholesome  luxury  Yorkshire  can 
afford,  and  every  beautiful  moral 
that  Mrs  Squeers  can  instil."  Fin- 
ally, Paterfamilias  starts  off  on  a 
2c 
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voyage  of  discovery,  duly  armed 
with  a  list  of  pertinent  inquiries 
written  by  Materfamilias,  and  duly 
cautioned  to  personally  inspect  the 
"excellent  sanitary  arrangements  as 
approved  by  a  competent  surveyor," 
and  to  interview  the  "  able  and 
experienced  matron."  By  way  of 
securing  himself  from  any  possible 
catastrophe,  and  perhaps  actuated 
by  a  kindly  desire  to  encourage  pre- 
paratory schoolmasters  as  a  class, 
Paterfamilias  pronounces  the  ar- 
rangements of  each  separate  estab- 
lishment to  be  perfect,  enters  his 
son's  name  at  some  half-dozen 
schools,  and  returns  home  with  a 
pleasing  sense  of  having  done  his 
duty  by  himself  and  society  at 
large.  A  few  months  later  the 
final  selection  is  made ;  the  family 
doctor's  views  on  the  subject  of 
soil  and  climate  are  cited  as  the 
sole  reason  for  disappointing  five 
expectant  schools,  and  Mater- 
familias in  person  sallies  forth  to 
consign  young  hopeful  to  the 
"maternal  care  of  Mrs  Squeers." 
Mothers'  descriptions  of  their  off- 
spring's capabilities,  &c.,  are  often 
amusing  if  not  always  accurate. 

"  He  is  extremely  clever  "  (this 
conviction  is  in  some  ways  more 
satisfactory  than  the  hope),  "  but 
our  doctor  says  that  he  must  never 
be  pressed,  and  so  we  have  kept 
him  back  on  purpose.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  get  on  very  well,  but 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  long  hours. 
He  is  very  delicate,  and  ought 
never  to  go  put  in  an  east  wind 
without  a  greatcoat  and  a  com- 
forter. Please  to  be  very  careful 
about  his  digestion  ;  and  how 
many  hampers  may  I  send  him? 
and  may  he  keep  a  few  sweet 
biscuits  in  his  room,  in  case  he 
feels  hungry  in  the  middle  of  the 
night1?  By  the  way,  we  should 
like  him  to  have  a  warm  bath 
every  night,  and  he  has  brought 
his  night-socks.  He  has  played 


cricket  with  his  sisters,  but  surely 
football  is  a  very  dangerous  game, 
and  in  this  cold  weather  too.  I 
like  him  always  to  wear  Jaeger, 
and  I  have  brought  his  own  medi- 
cine. I  see  that  you  only  give  one 
Exeat,  but  I  daresay  you  will  let 
him  come  and  see  me  rather  of- 
tener ;  and  his  grandmother  lives 
in  London,  and  would  like  him  to 
go  to  her  sometimes.  I  hope  that 
he  will  not  go  to  church  if  it  is  at 
all  cold." 

The  maternal  conviction  that 
her  boy  is  clever,  or  extremely 
clever,  is  occasionally  the  result  of 
a  capacity  on  the  child's  part  for 
making  pert  remarks,  or  volunteer- 
ing his  small  opinion  on  matters 
absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  lessons.  Often, 
again,  a  facility  for  repeating 
Watts'  hymns  or  some  other  species 
of  small  poetry  has  been  regarded 
as  evidence  of  surpassing  quick- 
ness ;  to  some  precocious  urchins 
is  ascribed  a  power  of  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  or  possibly  of 
imitation.  It  has  unhappily  been 
found  that  the  youthful  discrimin- 
ator of  character  is  hopelessly  at 
sea  when  invited  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  relative  pronoun  and  its 
antecedent,  while  a  hard-worked 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  acci- 
dence is  singularly  unappreciative 
of  impertinent  and  irrelevant  re- 
marks. A  capacity  for  parrot- 
like  repetition,  albeit  useful  in  a 
way,  is  rather  a  stumbling-block 
than  otherwise  to  the  learning 
of  Euclid,  nor  is  the  student  of 
arithmetic  much  benefited  by  an 
early  initiation  in  the  art  of 
mimicry. 

"We  have  not  liked  to  press 
him,"  is  too  often  a  mere  eu- 
phemism, and  may  be  taken  to  im- 
ply that  young  hopeful  has  hardly 
learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  is 
ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
laws  of  spelling. 
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Occasionally  a  mother,  perhaps 
feeling  that  the  final  parting  is 
better  made  at  home  than  at  the 
school-gate,  has  been  known  to 
visit  a  school  beforehand,  and  to 
produce  a  beautifully  written  and 
faultlessly  spelt  letter — her  boy's 
spontaneous  production  —  as  a 
proof  of  his  abilities.  A  pre- 
paratory schoolmaster  in  the  days 
of  his  innocence,  after  reading 
such  a  masterpiece,  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  unearthed  a 
prodigy  indeed  —  i.e.,  a  boy  of 
the  upper-middle  classes  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  nine,  could  write 
and  spell  correctly.  Accordingly, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
term,  he  set  all  his  pupils,  includ- 
ing the  prodigy,  to  write  a  letter 
descriptive  of  their  journey  to 
school,  intending  to  point  a  moral 
from  the  superiority  of  the  new- 
comer's performance.  The  illusion 
soon  vanished  as,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, he  deciphered  and  trans- 
lated the  opening  sentence :  "  I 
had  tee  with  grate  Ant." 

However,  the  governess  —  we 
cannot  entirely  exculpate  the 
mother,  who  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly intrusted  the  education  of 
her  children  to  such  an  impostor 
— was  partially  responsible  for  the 
unreliable  character  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  prepara- 
tory schoolmaster  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  as  axioms  the 
following : — 

I.  That  home-education  in  these 
days  is,  as  a  rule,  most  unsatisfac- 
tory amongst  the  upper  classes,  and 
that  the  average  boy  of  nine,  who 
has  been  educated  at  home,   can 
neither  read,  write,  nor  spell  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  poorer  child  of 
the  same  age,  who  has  been  at  an 
infant  school. 

II.  That  at  least  nine  mothers 
out  of  ten  really  believe — they  all 
hope  —  that    their   own    boys    are 
clever,  and   that  it  is  a  waste  of 


time  to  attempt  to  persuade  them 
to  the  contrary. 

III.  That  for  all  shortcomings 
and  subsequent  failures,   he — the 
preparatory  schoolmaster — will  be 
held  responsible. 

IV.  That     from     governesses, 
tutors,    and    schoolmasters     some 
parents   prefer   flattering  to  true 
reports    of    their    children's   pro- 


Now,  whereas  we  have  men- 
tioned the  term  report,  and  where- 
as, furthermore,  the  promise  of 
monthly  or  even  fortnightly  re- 
ports is  a  common  and  possibly 
to  some  minds  an  attractive,  fea- 
ture in  the  prospectus  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  the  following  an- 
ecdote may  be  taken  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  value  of  the  information 
which  the  formal  report  often 
affords. 

A  most  successful  headmaster — 
not  of  a  preparatory  school — once 
told  a  young  and  zealous  assistant, 
who  had  written  in  a  certain  boy's 
report,  "  Very  ignorant  and  very 
idle,"  that  the  expression  was  un- 
parliamentary, and  must  be  toned 
down. 

"But,"  argued  the  young  man, 
"  he  is  very  idle,  and  knows  noth- 
ing." 

"  That  is  very  possible,  my 
friend.  But,  you  know,  il  faut 
vivre ;  and  I  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  boy.  So  try, 
'  Work  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory ; '  we  shall  know  what  you 
mean." 

Even  in  our  own  school -days, 
somewhere  in  the  golden,  or  was 
it  the  iron,  age,  where  justice  was 
not  commonly  tempered  with  too 
much  mercy,  no  very  accurate  in- 
formation was  conveyed  in  the 
terminal  —  there  were  no  such 
things  as  monthly — reports.  The 
words  Optime,  Bene,  Satis,  Vix 
Satis,  as  the  case  might  be,  were 
printed  on  a  neat  card,  placed  in  an 
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envelope,  and  given  to  the  boys  to 
convey  home.  At  the  end  of  our 
first  term  we  inquired  of  the 
Nestor  of  our  form  what  was  the 
exact  signification  of  each  term, 
and  at  what  period  of  our  exist- 
ence we  might  expect  our  modest 
"  satis "  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
"  optime,"  which,  by  the  way,  was 
always  printed  in  gold  characters. 
We  were  informed  that  "  optime  " 
was  only  issued  to  the  head  boy 
of  the  school  and  those  bright 
lights  who  had  won  scholarships 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  "  bene  " 
was  reserved  for  form  prizemen 
and  a  few  other  favoured  indi- 
duals ;  the  majority  were  present- 
ed with  "  satis  "  ;  and  "  vix  satis  ! " 
— here  our  informant  lowered  his 
tone,  having  some  lingering  ideas 
of  decorum,  though  feeling  quali- 
fied, as  wearing  whiskers,  to  swear, 
— "  well,  '  vix  satis '  simply  means 
d— d  bad." 

A  little  shocked  and  a  little 
frightened,  we  ventured  to  suggest 
that  "  hardly  enough "  was  the 
literal  translation  of  the  formula. 

"  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care 
what  it  construes"  was  the  re- 
joinder; "but  I  know  what  it 
means.  I  got  it  once,  and  it 
meant  that  I  had  been  flogged 
twice  and  caned  seven  times  in 
the  term ;  so  don't  you  get  a  '  vix,' 
young  man." 

If  from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
chivalry,  or  to  avoid  wounding 
susceptible  feelings,  the  prepara- 
tory schoolmaster  fancies  that  to 
mothers  ignorance  is  bliss,  and 
that  it  is  a  kindness  to  allow  them 
to  remain  happy  in  their  creed 
that  their  boys  are  perfect,  a  key 
to  school  reports  might  be  at  any 
rate  issued  "  for  the  use  of  fathers 
only."  But  the  wise  parent  of 
either  sex  will  infinitely  prefer  the 
naked  truth  to  ill-timed  euphem- 
ism :  -to  the  unwise  the  awakening 
day  must  eventually  come ;  and  if 
the  schoolmaster  has  conscientious- 


ly though  vainly  tried  to  anticipate 
it,  his  "  withers  will  be  un wrung." 

In  olden  days,  as  we  all  know, 
a  flogging  was  either  substituted 
for  or  coupled  as  an  inseparable 
accident  with  the  "vix  satis,"  or 
the  equivalent  "  work  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  "  ;  and  it  still 
remains  an  open  question  whether 
the  floggings,  which  too  often 
afflicted  the  innocent,  did  as  much 
harm  as  well-deserved  inflictions 
did  good. 

In  our  memory  there  linger  the 
following  doggerel  lines — 

"  Spake  the  sage  in  accents  mild, 
Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 
Be  he  man,  or  be  she  maid, 
Wallop   them,   wallop   them,   Solomon 
said." 

And  there  still  remains  on  the 
schoolroom  wall  at  Winchester  the 
sentence,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read  :  "  Aut  disce  aut  discede ; 
manet  sors  tertia  caedi."  It  may 
savour  of  brutality  to  generalise 
like  Solomon,  but  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  fact  that 
certain  rules  in  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Grammar,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  learn,  were  literally 
flogged  into  us,  and  to  this  day 
we  owe  our  form-master  a  grudge 
on  that  account.  Subsequent 
events,  unhappily  for  our  argu- 
ment, proved  that  individual  to 
be  an  incompetent  idiot;  but  in 
all  due  justice  to  him  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  while  the  marks 
of  the  cane  have  died  out,  the 
rules  remain  indelibly  impressed 
upon  our  memory.  A  flogging 
in  one  respect  certainly  had  the 
advantage  over  the  report,  inas- 
much as  there  was  no  ambiguity 
conveyed,  either  physical,  logical, 
or  grammatical;  and  if  the  pro- 
cess argued  some  brutality  and 
lack  of  culture,  it  was  at  least 
as  efficacious,  both  as  a  preven- 
tive of  crime  and  an  incentive 
to  work,  as  the  modern  system  of 
moral  suasion  and  reports.  We 
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might  go  further,  and  add  that 
whereas  the  report  goes  home  to 
the  "  governor,"  and  possibly  into 
the  waste-paper  basket,  while  a 
flogging  affects  and  comes  home 
to  the  youthful  offender,  there 
will  naturally  be  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  a  greater  effort  to  avoid 
the  more  immediate  and  more  per- 
sonal punishment.  Possibly  the 
effort  might  take  a  slightly  im- 
moral form,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
very  dense  youth  of  our  acquaint- 
ance in  bygone  days,  to  whom  the 
learning  of  Latin  repetition  was  a 
sheer  impossibility.  A  series  of 
floggings  drove  him  to  circumvent 
the  difficulty  by  the  use  of  a  pic- 
torial alphabet  formed  upon  scraps 
of  paper,  which  he  strewed  under 
the  table,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
which  sat  the  above-mentioned  in- 
competent idiot.  It  was  an  in- 
genious and  comparatively  safe 
method  of  "  cribbing,"  evolved  out 
of  sheer  desperation.  We  can  still 
remember  the  contemptuous  tone 
in  which  the  artist  enlightened 
our  ignorance  when  we  asked  what 
possible  connection  there  could  be 
between  the  opening  words  of  our 
repetition  and  a  minute  but  beauti- 
fully drawn  sketch  of  a  melancholy 
sheep  looking  into  a  basin, — "  Sic 
illam  [sick  ill-lamb],  of  course,  you 
little  fool !  "  Would  any  amount 
of  "  unsatisfactory  "  reports  have 
elicited  such  an  effort  of  genius 
from  a  boy  reputed  to  be  the 
thickest  of  the  thick?  If  he  is 
alive  now,  he  is  probably  an  or- 
nament to  his  profession. 

Flogging,  however,  was,  like 
other  good  things,  occasionally 
overdone,  and  stupid  boys  were 
apt  to  fall  into  a  state  either  of 
callousness  or  recklessness,  from 
being  constantly  punished  for  leav- 
ing undone  what  they  were  simply 
incapable  of  doing.  There  is  a 
middle  course  in  all  things  ;  and 
we  fancy  that  Aristotle  would 
have  agreed  with  us  in  saying 


that  probably  the  modern  defi- 
ciency of  flogging  too  little  is 
more  akin  to  the  virtue  than  the 
excessive  flogging  of  old  days. 
To  maternal  hopes,  to  maternal 
convictions,  maternal  wishes,  and 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  the 
latter  being  always  entirely  grati- 
fied, sufficient  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  Occasionally  the  pre- 
paratory schoolmaster  will  en- 
counter, in  the  person  of  an  "in- 
telligent father,"  a  serious  though 
a  most  unintentional  obstruction- 
ist. By  an  intelligent  father  we 
mean  a  successful  man  of  business, 
who,  though  not  necessarily  or 
commonly  a  public-schoolman  him- 
self, is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
social  and  other  advantages  of  a 
public  -  school  training,  anxious 
that  his  son  should  have  the 
benefit  thereof,  most  desirous  that 
the  boy  should  take  a  good  place, 
but  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  is 
required  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  a  public  school.  Such  a 
man  has  his  own  theories  of  edu- 
cation, thoroughly  sensible  and 
practical  from  his  point  of  view, 
but  under  existing  circumstances 
absolutely  impossible  to  work  upon. 
He  seldom  falls  into  the  error  of 
overrating  the  boy's  abilities :  to 
him  worldly  wisdom  represents 
cleverness,  and  a  plethora  of 
worldly  wisdom  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  boy  of  nine  or 
ten.  His  views — his  impossible 
views — on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion he  sums  up  briefly  thus : — 
"Now  what  I  want  my  boy  to 
have  is  a  thorough  good  English 
education.  Of  course  I  want  him 
to  take  a  good  place  at  Eton,  but  I 
don't  want  him  to  waste  his  time 
in  learning  Greek  or  writing  Latin 
verses  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I 
should  like  him  to  keep  up  his 
German,  which  will  always  be  use- 
ful to  him  ;  and  if  he  can  spare  the 
time,  he  might  as  well  pick  up  a 
little  type-writing." 
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Nothing  but  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  can  account  for  the 
fact  that  so  many  men  of  this 
stamp  set  their  affections  on  Eton 
and  Winchester  in  preference  to 
other  schools  where  Greek  is  not  a 
compulsory  subject  at  the  entrance 
examination.  To  send  up  a  boy 
who  has  not  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  Greek  either  to 
Eton  or  to  Winchester,  is  simply 
to  court  disaster.  So  long  as 
the  house  -  masters  of  those  two 
great  schools  are  inundated  with 
applications  for  admission  —  we 
have  been  told  that  many  houses 
at  Eton  have  no  vacancies  left  in 
the  present  century — so  long  most 
naturally  will  the  authorities  hold 
their  entrance  examinations  on  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore.  Eton 
and  Winchester  are  no  beggars, 
but  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose 
their  alumni  in  accordance  with 
their  own  time-honoured  views. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  feelings  of 
the  scholastic  world  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  the  spirits  of 
"intelligent  fathers"  were  pro- 
portionately raised  by  the  anounce- 
ment  that  Dr  Fearon  had  decided 
that  henceforth  Greek  should  no 
longer  be  a  compulsory  subject  at 
the  entrance  examination.  The 
news  seemed  too  good  or  too  bad 
to  be  true,  and  indeed  there  was 
only  a  very  slight  smattering  of 
reality  about  it.  A  Winchester 
master,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  wrote  in 
the  following  terms :  "It  is  true 
that  Greek  is  in  future  to  be  only 
an  optional  subject  at  the  entrance 
examination ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  boy  who  did  not  offer  Greek 
could  be  placed  in  any  but  the 
lowest  form,  and  of  course  other 
candidates  would  have  a  priority 
of  claim."  We  take  the  plain  En- 
glish of  this  to  be  that  if  by  any 
combination  of  circumstances  any 
house-master  found  his  house  short 
of  its  complement  of  boys,  he 


would  allow  the  vacant  places  to 
be  filled  pro  tern,  by  barbarians, 
who  must  either  become  them- 
selves naturalised  in  due  course  or 
make  way  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity — the  technical  term 
for  this  making  way  is  super- 
annuation— for  bond  fide  Greeks. 
The  letter  was  duly  forwarded  to 
an  intelligent  parent,  who  held 
strong  views  on  the  subject  of 
rational  education,  but  wished 
his  son  to  take  a  good  place  at 
Winchester,  and  it  elicited  from 
him  the  following  concession  : 
"If  you  think  it  desirable  that 
my  son  should  learn  Greek,  I 
suppose  that  he  had  better  do  so. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  in- 
finitely prefer  him  to  learn  Pata- 
gonian  or  any  other  living  lan- 
guage." As  he  used  the  personal 
pronoun,  Paterfamilias  chose  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  term  "  pre- 
paratory," as  applied  to  a  school, 
implies  preparatory  to  the  public 
school,  and  the  preparatory  school- 
master's private  opinions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  teaching  or  not 
teaching  any  given  subject  have 
to  be  entirely  subservient  to  the 
views  of  the  higher  power. 

An  attempt,  so  rumour  says,  to 
assert  themselves  as  a  body,  has 
been  made  by  a  section  of  prepara- 
tory schoolmasters.  A  meeting 
has  been  held,  a  proposition  made 
to  discuss  and  revise  the  curricu- 
lum, and  to  draw  up  a  document 
expressing,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conference  of  the  headmasters  of 
public  schools,  the  preparatory 
schoolmasters'  views  as  to  what 
subjects  should  be  taught.  The 
idea  of  such  a  meeting  was  in 
itself  excellent :  as  to  whether  any 
practical  result  will  ensue  from  it 
we  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical, 
and  that  on  two  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all 
schoolmasters  are  essentially  didac- 
tic— a  preparatory  schoolmaster  is 
superlatively  so.  He  is  so  accus- 
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tomed  to  be  constantly  laying 
down  the  law  to  very  small  boys, 
so  engrossed  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  his  young  disciples  the 
doctrine  of  his  personal  infalli- 
bility, that  he  gradually  becomes 
a  convert  to  his  own  creed,  and  by 
imperceptible  stages  grows  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  he  really  and 
truly  is  infallible.  To  a  man 
whose  vocation  is  to  teach,  and 
who  is  furthermore  fortified  with 
this  pleasing  conviction  that  what- 
ever he  says  himself  is  right,  and 
that  what  another  man  says  is 
probably  wrong,  the  prospect  of  a 
conference  is  most  attractive.  He 
regards  it  as  a  golden  opportunity, 
which  may  never  again  recur,  for 
instructing  his  brothers -in -arms, 
for  convincing  them  that  his  own 
system  of  education  is  alone  perfect 
— "  foursquare  without  a  flaw," — 
for  demonstrating  to  them  that  his 
is  the  one  and  only  method  of  con- 
verting geese  or  even  ugly  duck- 
lings into  swans.  And  where  it  is 
a  case  of  quot  homines,  tot  senten- 
tice,  a  series  of  harangues  is  likely 
to  impede  the  progress  of  concerted 
action. 

And  in  the  second  place,  even 
if  any  document  representing  the 
educational  views  of  preparatory 
schoolmasters  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  conference  of  headmasters 
of  public  schools,  we  fancy  that 
it  would  have  about  as  much  effect 
on  that  august  body  as  a  petition 
against  Home  Rule  extensively 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Puddletown  would  produce  upon 
the  House  of  Commons.  They 
might,  indeed,  receive  it  politely, 
and  possibly  some  members  — 
masters  of  schools  of  compara- 
tively modern  growth  —  might 
make  an  effort  to  raise  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  senior  public 
schools,  if  they  did  not  entirely 
shelve  the  question,  would  set 
their  faces  resolutely  against  any 


interference  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  "What  possible  good 
can  a  change  do  to  us?"  they 
might  argue;  "our  schools  are  full, 
and  we  have  to  refuse  boys  every 
day — why  alter  a  system  which 
works  so  well  ? "  So  long  as  they 
retain  their  present  popularity, 
Winchester  will  continue  to  teach 
Greek  and  Eton  to  make  a  sine 
qud  non  of  Latin  verse  composi- 
tion ;  and  the  intelligent  father 
will  be  told  that  if  he  wishes 
his  son  to  learn  Patagonian  and 
type-writing,  he  had  better  look 
out  for  some  other  school  where 
Patagonian  and  type-writing  are 
taught. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  take 
leave  of  the  parents  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  personage  in 
whom  we  are  principally  inter- 
ested— the  small  boy  whose  cata- 
logue of  virtues  and  somewhat 
lengthy  list  of  requirements  have 
either  preceded  or  accompanied 
him  to  the  preparatory  school. 
Instinctively  we  find  ourselves 
wondering  how  this  precious  little 
infant  would  have  fared  in  the 
days  of  long  night -journeys  on 
mail-coaches,  and  in  the  chilly  at- 
mosphere of  the  big  schoolroom ; 
and  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  Jaeger-clad  wearer  of  night- 
socks  vainly  struggling  at  6.30 
on  a  frosty  morning  to  extract 
some  warmth  by  sitting,  before 
the  great  bell  rang  for  prayers, 
on  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  mere 
introduction  of  which  in  1850 
gained  for  one  school  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  being  over- 
luxurious.  We  seem  almost  to 
hear  the  yell  of  delight  which 
would  have  greeted  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  greatcoat  and 
comforter  as  he  joined  the  army 
of  fags  in  the  goal  on  Bigside  at 
Rugby,  or  was  plunged  into  the 
heart  of  a  small  boys'  "  Hot "  at 
Winchester.  We  wonder  whether 
his  private  bottle  of  medicine  will 
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have  as  salutary  an  effect  on  his 
system  as  the  inevitable  black- 
draught  which  in  our  own  school- 
days was  administered  with  the 
strictest  impartiality  to  every  single 
boy,  no  matter  what  his  ailment 
might  be,  who  was  found  lying  in 
bed  instead  of  being  in  his  place  in 
early  morning  school.  On  ourselves, 
we  may  record,  one  black-draught 
given  in  that  particular  instance 
as  an  internal  salve  for  a  sprained 
ankle  proved  so  efficacious  a 
remedy,  and  produced  such  a  last- 
ing impression,  that  we  have  never 
again  erred  in  the  direction  of  a 
desire  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning. 

But  in  these  modern  days  there 
is  little  fear  of  young  hopeful  be- 
ing confronted  by  brutally  unsym- 
pathetic schoolmasters,  or  of  being 
cured  of  any  lurking  disposition 
to  malinger  by  a  hard-hearted  and 
suspicious  matron.  In  every  de- 
tail of  routine  the  wind  is  mar- 
vellously tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  The  question  we  have  to 
solve  is,  whether  this  modern  sys- 
tem of  preparatory  school  training, 
this  letting  the  boys  down  lightly, 
this  making  matters  so  very  smooth 
for  them,  is  a  real  benefit  to  them 
in  the  distant  or  even  in  the  im- 
mediate future?  Any  well-bred 
puppy  of  a  reasonable  age  —  say 
ten  months  old  —  will  swim  if 
thrown  into  deep  water.  We  al- 
low our  ten-  and  thirteen-year-old 
boys  to  flounder  about  well  in  their 
depth  in  the  preparatory  school, 
and  then  expect  them  to  swim  in- 
tuitively when  an  emergency  arises. 
It  is  for  the  time  being  a  safer  pro- 
cess, but  do  they  always  learn  to 
swim  eventually  ? 

First,  then,  as  to  the  teaching 
in  preparatory  schools.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  assistant- 
master  of  modern  days,  albeit  he 
may  have  taken  to  the  work  rather 
from  necessity  than  con  amore,  is 
socially,  and  possibly  intellectually, 
a  very  superior  stamp  of  man  to 


the  usher  of  forty  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  rather 
an  anomaly  that  the  instructor  of 
Hodge  the  ploughman's  son  should 
be  called  upon  to  undergo  a  long 
and  arduous  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  to  be  periodically 
tested  and  examined,  and  finally 
certificated  before  he  is  allowed  to 
ply  his  vocation,  whereas  in  higher- 
grade  schools,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  preparatory  schools,  the 
ability  to  teach  on  the  part  of 
headmasters  and  .assistants  alike  is 
taken  on  trust.  Any  man  who 
has  attained  —  it  may  be  after 
sundry  and  divers  pluckings — to 
the  dignity  of  a  university  degree, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  good  many 
who  have  altogether  failed  in  the 
attempt,  seems  to  think  himself 
competent  to  teach  subjects  of 
which  he  has  only  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge,  and — what  is  still 
more  remarkable — has  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment  as  an 
assistant-master,  or  even  in  open- 
ing a  school  on  his  own  account. 
There  is  a  delightful  amount  of 
self-confidence  about  these  young 
men,  and  we  may  add  that  occa- 
sionally success  justifies  the  bold- 
ness of  the  experiment.  We  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
teaching  in  the  modern  preparatory 
school  is  in  many  ways  infinitely 
superior  to  what  it  formerly  was 
in  the  junior  forms  of  a  public 
school.  Both  in  schools  and  at 
universities  the  teacher  is  in  these 
days  more  in  sympathy  with  his 
pupils,  and  more  easy  of  access  in 
difficulties.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  new  brother- 
hood between  boy  and  master,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  wholesome 
than  the  frank  and  friendly  inter- 
course to  be  seen  at  a  public  school 
between  the  young  graduate  master 
— possibly  himself  an  old  boy — and 
the  elder  boys.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  learning  as  a  men- 
tal effort  is  better.  Forty  years 
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ago  a  boy  had  to  learn  for  himself 
by  dint  of  hard  work  much  that 
the  sympathetic  master  now,  in  the 
natural  course  of  his  duty,  teaches 
and  explains.  Will  all  the  hard 
lessons  of  after-life  be  made  equally 
simple,  or  will  the  boy  trained  on 
our  modern  principles  be  as  capable 
of  grappling  with  a  difficult  posi- 
tion as  were  his  forefathers?  Sym- 
pathy and  explanation  may  be 
carried  too  far ;  and  the  smoothing 
away  of  all  difficulties  by  the  use 
of  primers,  petty  vocabularies,  and 
other  modern  helps  to  knowledge 
is  as  deleterious,  if  not  as  immoral, 
as  the  cribbing  of  old  days.  Crib- 
bing was  certainly  an  underhand 
process,  and  on  that  ground  to  be 
discouraged ;  but  after  all  there 
was  some  excitement  as  to  the 
chances  of  being  found  out,  and 
the  mere  abrogation  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  crib  by  the  new  laws  that 
"  If  you  ask,  you  will  be  told,"  and 
that  "If  you  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out,  it  will  be  ex- 
plained to  you,"  will  not  strengthen 
the  character  or  constitute  a  virtue. 
It  is  an  improvement  that  the  boy 
who  has  done  his  best  and  yet  failed 
should  not  be  punished  ;  but  many 
boys  have  little  zest  for  the  effort 
of  really  doing  their  best  unaided, 
where  they  know  that  help  is 
always  at  hand. 

"  Must !  my  dear,"  once  said  an 
old  lady  to  a  niece  she  was  bring- 
ing up.  "  Must  is  only  meant  to 
be  used  by  the  Queen  and  your 
two  aunts." 

So  the  word  "cannot"  should 
be  at  an  early  stage  eradicated 
from  every  boy's  vocabulary,  as 
being  too  often  a  mere  synonym 
for  "will  not  try." 

"  Now,  Albert,  over  that  hedge," 
said  Lord  Castleton  to  his  small 
son  in  that  admirable  book,  '  The 
Caxtons.' 

"  That  hedge,  papa !  the  pony 
will  never  do  it." 

"Then,"    said   Lord    Castleton, 


taking  off  his  hat  with  politeness, 
"  I  fear  you  will  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  company."  And 
we  read  that  the  pony  could  not 
clear  the  hedge,  but,  being  a  pony 
of  tact  and  resources,  managed  to 
scramble  through.  Lord  Castleton 
offered  no  help.  Tact  and  re- 
sources are  not  engendered  by  the 
feeling  that  help  is  always  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  The  piece  of 
translation — wretched  stuff  that  it 
often  was — hammered  out  by  solid 
grind  and  the  aid  of  a  dictionary 
only,  was  infinitely  more  valuable 
as  an  effort  of  mind  and  will  than 
the  parrot -like  repetition  of  the 
well-rounded  phrases  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic  master  or  the 
copiously  annotated  text  -  book. 
Even  dear  old  Bohn — the  last  re- 
source of  our  own  immoral  school- 
days— had  the  merit  that,  in  order 
to  escape  detection,  we  were  com- 
pelled by  use  of  dictionary  and 
grammar  to  adapt  the  correspond- 
ing Latin  and  English  words  to  each 
other.  In  short,  our  opinion  is  that 
the  master  does  too  much  teaching, 
and  the  boy  too  little  learning. 

In  sanitary  arrangements  and 
in  the  matter  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement. 

"  We  much  revere  our  sires,  who  were 

a  mighty  race  of  men, — 
For  every  glass  of  port  we  drink,  they 

nothing  thought  of  ten  ; 
They  lived  above  the  filthiest  drains, 

they  breathed  the  foulest  air, 
They  had  their  yearly  twinge  of  gout, 

and  nothing  seemed  to  care." 

So  wrote  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in 
his  '  Ladies  in  Parliament.'  We 
may  revere  and  possibly  admire 
our  forefathers  for  their  prowess 
in  those  matters,  but  we  have  no 
desire  to  imitate  them.  Probably 
the  old  system  of  defective  drain- 
age killed  off  the  weaklier  boys  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  existence, 
and  there  may  consequently  have 
been  less  mortality  from  typhoid 
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fever,  blood-poisoning,  and  other 
similar  diseases  among  the  adults, 
who  had  become  inured  by  custom 
to  thriving  in  ill-drained  and  gen- 
erally unsanitary  localities.  Still 
defective  drainage  in  barracks  and 
public  buildings  is  merely  a  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  in  course  of  time 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  sanitary  arrangements  in  such 
places  will  be  as  satisfactory  as 
they  are  generally  found  to  be  in 
preparatory  schools.  And  the 
small  boy  of  the  present  day,  if 
not  so  robust,  is  a  decidedly 
cleanlier  animal  than  were  his 
ancestors.  Doubtless  this  im- 
provement is  in  no  small  degree 
due  to  the  fact  that  ablution  is 
offered  to  the  young  gentleman  in 
a  more  attractive  form  than  of  old. 
It  requires  no  great  amount  of 
courage  to  step  into  a  bath  with 
the  chill  off  at  a  reasonable  hour 
in  the  morning ;  but  to  sponge  the 
body  in  ice-cold  water  supplied  in 
a  basin  at  6  A.M.  in  the  depth  of 
winter  was  a  really  painful  ordeal. 
It  is  not  correct  to  suppose  that 
even  under  these  improved  con- 
ditions the  modern  boy  takes  to 
water  quite  as  readily  as  a  young 
duck ;  but  at  the  preparatory 
school  any  tendency  to  shirk  the 
morning  bath  is  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  an  eagle-eyed  matron  or 
perhaps  a  washing  -  master,  the 
latter  an  overseer  rather  than  a 
manual  assistant.  The  shirker 
has  his  revenge  later  on  when  he 
goes  to  a  public  school,  where 
petty  details  are  not  so  minutely 
looked  after,  and  where  warm 
water  is  not  always  so  ready  to 
hand.  We  fancy,  too,  that  boys' 
clothes  are  more  tidy  than  in 
those  days  when  Dr  Butler  asked 
the  unhappy  Anthony  Trollope — 
already  at  the  age  of  seven  a 
Harrovian — whether  it  was  pos- 
sible that  Harrow  was  disgraced 
by  so  disreputably  dirty  a  little 
boy  as  he.  Now  playing-suits  are 


an  indispensable  addition  to  the 
juvenile  wardrobe,  while  boys' 
maids  or  boys'  boys  do  the  brush- 
ing, folding,  and  packing  which 
we  used  to  do  for  ourselves.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  feel  that  the  very 
unwholesome  and  nasty  habit  of 
playing  football  or  cricket,  and 
then  sitting  down  to  work  or  to 
dinner  in  the  same  garments,  has 
become  antiquated  ;  but  we  doubt 
the  expediency  of  having  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  brushing 
clothes,  &c.,  done  for  the  boy  by  a 
servant  instead  of  by  the  boy  him- 
self. We  hear  much  of  technical 
education  for  the  lower  orders : 
lessons  in  brushing,  folding,  and 
packing  clothes  would  not  be  alto- 
gether waste  of  time  in  higher- 
grade  schools. 

And  it  may  be  added  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  modern  prepara- 
tory school  that  boys  are  better 
fed  than  under  the  old  regime.  A 
mother  may  despatch  her  nursling 
to  school  happy  in  the  feeling  that 
he  will  neither  have,  like  Tommy 
Merton,  to  earn  his  luncheon  by 
manual  labour,  or  by  spelling 
"  gastronomy,"  as  he  might  have 
been  compelled  to  do  by  the  head- 
master of  Dotheboys  Hall;  and 
that  he  will  not  be  dosed  by  Miss 
Zoe  Birch  with  fat — if  he  dislikes 
fat,  or  raw  meat — if  he  dislikes 
raw  meat.  We  may  shudder  as 
we  reflect  upon  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  unlimited  diet  on  an 
age  reputed  to  be  generally  hungry 
and  always  greedy.  We  may  quote 
at  the  dinner -table  the  feats  of 
Nelson's  sailor,  fed  on  lumps  of 
mouldy  pork,  or  even  the  prowess 
of  our  half-starved  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  the  certainty  that  our  young- 
sters will  not  really  be  quite  so 
hungry  as  we  often  felt  in  our 
school-days,  or  be  called  upon  to 
face  the  unsavoury  aspect  of  "  stick- 
jaw," or  be  nauseated  by  resurrec- 
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tion  pie  or  rancid  butter.  There 
was  room — plenty  of  room — for 
improvement  in  these  matters,  and 
yet  there  is  a  risk  of  erring  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  we 
hear  of  boys  afflicted  with  that 
consciousness  —  which  should  be 
reserved  for  their  elders — of  the 
existence  of  a  liver,  we  are  prone 
to  wonder  whether  the  hapless 
youth  is  an  innocent  victim  of  his 
parent's  latter-day  excesses  or  a 
sufferer  from  his  own  "  meat-twice- 
a-day "  bringing  up.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  semi-star- 
vation and  gormandising,  between 
the  diet  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Epicurean.  We  must  steer  clear 
of  educating  young  Sybarites,  or 
boys  who  will  regard  any  tem- 
porary failure  in  the  commissariat 
department  either  at  school  or  at 
home  as  a  serious  calamity. 

To  take  leave  for  the  time  of 
the  indoor  life,  and  proceed  to  the 
games,  which  are  taught  in  the 
preparatory  as  well  as  in  the  pub- 
lic school  quite  as  sedulously  as 
Latin  and  Greek,  we  may  at  once 
dismiss  football  with  the  encomium 
that  it  is  played  by  amateurs  of 
all  ages  and  denominations  with 
far  more  science  and  less  brut- 
ality than  it  was.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  scope  for  pluck  and  en- 
durance to  be  shown,  and  there  is 
still  a  healthily  exciting  element 
of  danger  in  the  football  field. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been 
credited  with  the  remark  that 
Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playing- 
fields  at  Eton.  We  hold  a  theory 
that  if  we  were  invited  to  select, 
in  any  school,  the  boy  most  like- 
ly to  become  a  good  general,  we 
should  go  to  the  football-ground 
and  pick  out  the  best  full  back, 
whether  at  the  Rugby  or  Associa- 
tion game.  Such  a  boy  may  not 
necessarily  be  very  intellectual ; 
but  he  must  be  cool-headed  in  an 
emergency,  and  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  false  move. 


Cricket — so  old  cricketers  grum- 
ble— is  too  much  taught,  and  the 
surroundings  are  made  too  easy, 
in  preparatory  schools.  Grounds 
are  rolled  and  watered  (not  of 
course  by  the  boys  themselves) 
till  they  are  as  true  and  as  level 
as  a  billiard-table ;  practice  -  nets 
are  pitched  as  at  Lords;  a  pro- 
fessional is  engaged  to  bowl  to  the 
child-cricketer;  advice,  encourage- 
ment, or  scolding  is  lavished  on 
him  by  energetic  assistant -mas- 
ters. And  yet,  with  all  this  care 
for  our  young  cricketers,  we  have 
signally  failed  to  turn  out,  in  these 
last  twenty  years,  better  cricket- 
ers than,  if  as  good  as,  there  were 
before  the  mania  for  "  coaching  " 
set  in.  The  old  complaint  "  Anno 
Domini "  has  brought  W.  G.  Grace 
down  to  the  level  of  other  men : 
his  standard  of  twenty  years  ago 
has  been  approached  by  none — 

"  Nil  majus  generator  ipso, 
Nee  viget  quicquam  simile  aut  secun- 
dum." 

The  artificial  removal  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  national  game  has  by 
no  means  been  confined  to  the  pre- 
paratory school.  All  over  the 
country  grounds  have  improved, 
and  scores  consequently  grown 
larger  :  but  whether  cricket,  as  a 
game,  has  really  benefited  by  the 
change,  is  a  very  open  question. 
With  one  exception,  we  cannot 
recall  that  Harrow,  since  the 
ground  has  become  what  a  modern 
cricketer  would  call  "playable,"  has 
turned  out  any  cricketer  as  good  as 
were  the  Walkers,  Buller,  A.  1ST. 
Hornby,  or  A.  J.  Webbe.  And  yet 
the  boy  cricketers  who  go  to  Har- 
row from  Elstree  have  had  a  super- 
lative amount  of  early  coaching. 
Even  Mr  Hewett — our  one  excep- 
tion— can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
putting  into  practice  the  rules  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  by  his  early 
mentors  :  it  is  rather  that,  in  his 
case,  "  providentially  the  task  of 
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crushing  out  originality  was  ap- 
parently beyond  mortal  strength." 
However,  it  is  clearly  beyond  our 
province  to  grumble  at  length 
on  the  ultra-civilisation  of  men's 
cricket.  We  will  only  plead  guilty 
to  having  a  feeling  of  unholy  joy 
when  we  read  of  the  collapse  of 
the  champion  county,  or  even  a 
representative  English  eleven,  if 
they  unexpectedly  encounter  an 
old-time  wicket ;  nor  do  we  attach 
the  same  value  to  the  "  century  " 
of  the  present  time  as  to  those 
made  at  Lords  in  the  days  when 
one  ball  rose  shoulder-high  and 
the  next  shot  dead.  "  It's  all  very 
well,"  remarked  a  veteran  profes- 
sional, apropos  of  modern  batsmen, 
"  when  she  comes  on  straight ;  but 
and  if  her  happens  to  'itch  on  a 
'ump,  where  are  yer  then  ? " 

Most  unhesitatingly  do  we  give 
our  opinion,  that  to  the  very  juv- 
enile cricketer  the  theory  that 
everything  ought  to  be  plain  sail- 
ing is  simply  ruinous.  If  a  boy  is 
trained  to  play  on  nothing  but  a 
plain  and  easy  wicket,  and  to  clas- 
sify all  others  as  impossible,  he 
will  never,  in  after-life,  be  able  to 
play  on  anything  but  a  plain  and 
easy  wicket :  if  he  is  taught  from 
his  cricket  infancy  to  hold  his  bat 
at  the  exactly  proper  angle  for 
each  particular  ball,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  the  display  of  origin- 
ality and  resource  if  the  unex- 
pected occurs. 

"  We  see,"  said  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  his  charge  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Maidstone,  "  much 
improvement  as  a  result  of  un- 
measured prodigality  of  elemen- 
tary education  ;  we  doubt  whether 
originality  is  encouraged  at  all. 
If  the  effect  of  education  is  to 
damage  originality,  it  is  not  doing 
what  education  ought  to  do,  nor 
what  a  less  minute  education  used 
to  do." 

This  applies  most  strongly  to  an 
education  in  cricket.  The  plain 


old  rule  of  watching  the  ball,  stop- 
ping the  straight,  and  hitting  the 
crooked  hard,  was  to  a  small  boy 
worth  a  cart-load  of  modern  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  making 
strokes.  The  friendly  recognition 
of  the  half-volley  will  come  soon 
enough,  and  an  occasional  "  duck's 
egg  "  will  teach  a  boy  with  a  grain 
of  cricket  in  him  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  convert  half-volleys  or 
dropping  full  pitchers  into  so- 
called  Yorkers. 

The  constant  use  of  nets  for  a 
young  cricketer  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  occasion  in  his  case  to 
save  time,  as  we  will  hope  that  he 
has  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
cricket  in  prospect,  and  we  surely 
do  not  wish  to  save  him  trouble  or 
to  protect  his  fingers  from  being 
damaged  by  long-stopping.  Not  a 
little  of  the  slack  and  half-hearted 
fielding  seen  in  university  and 
school  matches  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  nets  in  early  days 
has  obviated  the  necessity  of  either 
stopping  fast  bowling  and  hard 
hits,  or  of  "  stepping  to  fetch  it." 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
excellence  of  Winchester  fielding 
at  all  times  may  be  attributed  to 
the  certain  conviction  existing  in 
the  cricket  fag's  mind  that  if  he 
failed  to  stop  a  ball  with  one  part 
of  his  body,  he  would  receive  a  visi- 
tation from  the  bat  on  another.  The 
next  best  thing  to  stopping  a  ball 
is  obviously  to  run  after  it  at  full 
speed.  Your  modern  —  shall  we 
say? — Etonian,  in  practice  games 
at  all  events,  starts  in  pursuit  at  a 
jog-trot,  either  in  the  hope  that 
the  ball  may  reach  the  boundary, 
and  so  save  him  trouble,  or  possibly 
because  he  doubts  his  ability  to 
stay  the  course  at  a  faster  pace. 
Whatever  his  feelings  may  be  on 
the  subject,  the  boy  is  only  repro- 
ducing the  lesson  which  he  learnt 
at  the  preparatory  school — the  les- 
son of  saving  himself  trouble.  The 
net  and  the  boundary — the  latter 
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perhaps  occasionally  inevitable  — 
are  comparatively  modern  innova- 
tions for  saving  trouble.  Then 
why  not  go  a  stage  further,  and 
abolish  fielding  and  running  be- 
ween  wickets.  It  would  save  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  and  be  perfectly 
simple  to  confine  the  game  to  the 
batsmen,  bowlers,  and  umpires, 
and  have  an  organised  system  of 
nets  and  boundaries,  the  umpires 
to  be  the  sole  judges  how  many 
runs  should  be  allowed,  and  how 
many  times  the  batsman  might  hit 
up  into  the  air  without  being  ad- 
judged out.  Until  this  alteration 
be  made,  it  might  be  as  well  that 
the  younger  generation,  at  all 
events,  should  not  be  brought  up 
to  believe  that  nets,  boundaries, 
perfect  wickets,  and  all  other 
things  which  make  cricket  easy 
and  untroublesome,  are  essential 
properties  of  the  game. 

But  we  must  not,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  preparatory  school,  spend 
too  much  time  over  the  minutiae 
of  the  games,  but  proceed  to  the 
question  of  magisterial  supervision 
in  general.  We  may  have  felt  in 
our  own  school-days  that  masters 
as  a  class  were  often  unreasonable 
and  unapproachable.  There  is  in 
the  preparatory  school  the  danger 
of  the  other  extreme :  the  boys 
have  a  little  too  much  of  the 
master's  company,  supervision,  and 
assistance,  and  instead  of  being 
encouraged  to  reason  for  them- 
selves, work  for  themselves,  and 
play  by  themselves,  everything  is 
mapped  out  and  arranged  for  them. 
So  many  preparations  are  made  by 
others  for  his  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment that  the  preparatory  school- 
boy does  not  learn  to  take  his  own 
part,  but  is  constantly  expecting 
to  find  his  plans,  or  rather  what 
should  be  his  plans,  cut  and  dried 
for  him.  In  fact,  the  master's 
presence  is  so  constant,  his  super- 
vision so  urgent,  that  the  boy  fails 
to  attain  any  spirit  of  independence, 


and  loses  the  will  or  the  faculty  of 
initiation.  A  certain  amount  of 
superintendence  over  small  boys 
and  their  pursuits  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  hard  to  know  when  to  draw 
the  line ;  but  it  should  be  drawn 
somewhere  short  of  "cribbing, 
cabining,  and  confining"  all  their 
young  instincts  and  impulses. 
How  far  the  little  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  should  be  allowed  in  the 
course  of  his  lighter  reading  to 
taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  is  almost  too  delicate 
a  subject  to  handle  in  these  pages, 
and  yet  it  is  a  most  important 
question.  Some  censorship  of  the 
press  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
a  boy's  mind  may  not  be  contamin- 
ated or  his  taste  vitiated  by  the 
cheap  and  vulgar  literature  so  rife 
in  the  present  day,  but  restrictions 
as  to  reading  the  works  of  standard 
authors  must  be  traced  by  a  very 
light  and  judicious  hand.  To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure  :  different 
lights  illumine  different  ages,  and 
passages  which  strike  the  mind  of 
a  man  as  questionable  pass  un- 
noticed by  a  child.  As  the  forbid- 
den fruit  tempted  Eve,  and  the 
forbidden  chamber  incited  Blue 
Beard's  wives  to  disobedience,  so 
the  tabooing  of  a  book  which  a 
boy  would  otherwise  read  in  all 
innocence  suggests  the  existence  of 
evil  in  it.  "  I  had  not  known  sin 
but  by  the  law :  for  I  had  not  known 
lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  covet."  So  wrote  the 
greatest  of  Christian  philosophers. 
In  some  cases  the  well-meant  and 
yet  most  injudicious  and  unneces- 
sary prohibition  will  awaken  the 
inquisitive  side  of  the  boy's  nature, 
and  act  indirectly  as  an  incentive 
to  surreptitious  reading  the  volume 
—  the  now-offending  volume  —  at 
school,  or  to  searching  for  it  in  the 
library  at  home  where  no  one  will 
interfere.  To  go  still  further,  a 
sharp  boy  may  be  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  speculations  as  to  which 
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is  right,  the  fallible  parent  who 
permits  or  the  infallible  master 
who  forbids  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  the  authority  of  master 
or  parent  will  suffer.  In  short,  to 
quote  Macaulay,  we  may  say  that 
the  virtue  we  require  of  our  boys 
is  "  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a  valetu- 
dinarian virtue;  a  virtue  which  can 
expose  itself  to  the  risks  insepar- 
able from  all  spirited  exertion,  not 
a  virtue  which  keeps  out  of  the 
common  air  from  fear  of  infection, 
and  eschews  the  common  food  as 
too  stimulating." 

Last  of  all,  we  arrive  at  Mrs 
Squeers,  by  no  means  the  least 
important  personage  in  many  a 
modern  preparatory  school.  If 
she  be  a  wise  and  withal  a  woman- 
ly woman,  her  influence  is  thor- 
oughly healthy,  her  share  in  the 
education  in  no  sense  trivial.  She 
may  not,  indeed,  like  her  prototype, 
instil  every  wholesome  moral ;  but 
she  will  often  give  useful  hints 
on  the  subjects  of  manners  and 
decorum,  keep  small  boys,  to  whom 
letter-writing  is  often  an  abomi- 
nation, up  to  the  mark  in  occasion- 
ally writing  home,  help  them  as 
only  a  woman  can  help  a  child  in 
little  troubles  and  difficulties,  and 
possibly  at  times  remind  them  that 
certain  words  and  actions,  if  not 
exactly  in  themselves  or  from 
the  magisterial  point  of  view  re- 
prehensible, are  not  what  their 
mothers  would  like  to  hear  or  see. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
Mrs  Squeers'  existence  that  the 
small  boys  of  to-day  are  not  the 
little  barbarians  in  dress  and  de- 
portment that  we  believe  ourselves 
at  that  period  of  existence  to  have 
been,  and  that  they  can,  without 
being  unduly  precocious,  talk  ra- 
tionally and  politely  to  the  gentler 
sex.  A  mother  naturally  regards 
her  own  offspring  from  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view  :  to  his  own  child  a 
father  is  apt  to  be  over-indulgent : 


while  to  both  of  them  other  people's 
children,  as  compared  with  their 
own,  are  supremely  uninteresting. 
To  Mrs  Squeers  each  fresh-comer  to 
the  school,  though  another's  child, 
is  still  one  of  her  boys.  If  she  be 
worthy  of  her  position  as  Mrs 
Squeers,  none  of  her  boys  can  be 
wholly  uninteresting.  One  boy 
may  be,  or  even  must  be,  more 
attractive  than  another ;  but  again, 
if  she  be  a  wise  woman,  she  will 
show  no  favouritism  :  all  her  boys 
have  strong  claims  on  her  sym- 
pathy, strongest  of  all — every  rule 
has  its  exception — the  boy  who 
has  no  mother.  And  so  we  give 
our  verdict  that  the  lady's  presence 
has  a  wholesome  and  a  softening 
influence. 

One  word  as  to  Mr  Wackford, 
—  that  young  gentleman  is,  for 
many  reasons,  as  well  away  from 
home. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  believe 
in  Mrs  Squeers;  we  welcome  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  a  clean- 
lier and  more  humanised  class  of 
boys ;  we  highly  approve  of  the 
more  healthy  sanitary  arrange- 
ments ;  we  believe  that  the  modern 
schoolmaster  is  a  less  Draconian 
creature  than  his  predecessors ; 
and,  despite  his  somewhat  Utopian 
views,  we  plead  guilty  to  having 
many  feelings  in  common  with  the 
intelligent  father.  But  we  in- 
dorse the  common  complaint  that 
our  boys  are  not  so  helpful  or  so 
initiative  a  race  as  we  ourselves 
were  ;  and  we  believe  that  for  this 
decadence  the  sympathetic  master, 
by  his  conscientious  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, if  mistaken,  effort  to  sim- 
plify and  make  easy  for  his  young 
charges  every  detail  of  school-life 
in  work  and  play,  is  primarily 
though  unconsciously  responsible. 
A  preparatory  school  should  be  a 
nursery  for  hardening  young  cut- 
tings, not  a  hothouse  to  force 
exotic  plants. 
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THE    STOKY    OF    MARGREDEL : 


BEING   A   FIRESIDE   HISTORY   OF   A   FIFESHIRE   FAMILY. —  CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  next  forenoon  saw  Mar- 
gredel take  her  seat  in  the  mail- 
coach  among  a  mixed  company  on 
its  way  to  the  ferry  at  Pettycur. 
She  sat,  unheedful  of  her  neigh- 
bours, with  a  hard  fixed  look,  such 
as  any  traveller  wears  in  our  fast 
day,  when  it  is  a  robbery  of  time 
even  to  feel  the  wind  on  one's  face ; 
but  it  seemed  so  strange  in  a  mail- 
coach,  especially  in  a  face  so  fair 
and  young,  that  there  were  few 
who  did  not  remark  it.  One  pas- 
senger at  least,  with  some  down 
upon  his  chin,  thought  he  should 
have  liked  to  meet  face  to  face 
with  the  man  who  caused  her 
heaviness  of  heart.  Doubtless  the 
fresh  horses  carried  other  heavy 
hearts  as  well  as  Margredel's ;  but 
he  failed  to  observe  them.  How- 
soever things  may  change  in  fifty 
years,  the  habit  is  like  to  last  out 
time  of  young  knights  reading 
most  need  of  a  champion  in  pretty 
faces. 

Behind  the  hard  eyes  Margre- 
del  was  conning  the  Professor's 
message,  wondering  that  he  should 
have  written  it  if  he  could  come 
out  to  the  street  to  deliver  it  to 
Rab,  yet  unable  to  think  of  any 
cause  for  his  sending  it,  save  that 
he  required  her  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness. From  that  her  mind  went 
back  over  many  eccentricities  of 
her  uncle,  and  strange  conduct  of 
his  in  the  past,  with  the  forebod- 
ings it  bred  ;  and  all  this  kept  the 
memory  of  the  last  night's  emo- 
tions from  overwhelming  her,  al- 

even  as  the  ground  colour  of  our 
canvas  comes  up  through  what  we 


paint  upon  it.  And  as  not  even 
the  recuperative  power  of  Mar- 
gredel's own  land  of  France  is 
stronger  than  that  of  youth  and 
health,  she  was  not  within  sight 
of  the  sea  when  the  sunshine,  and 
the  smell  of  leaves  from  under  the 
hedgerows,  and  the  joy  of  motion, 
drove  away  her  cares,  and  she 
grew  curious  in  the  villages  they 
passed  through,  and,  while  she 
talked  but  little,  smiled  at  the 
small  jokes  which,  as  well  as  the 
wittiest,  whiled  away  the  road  for 
the  travellers.  For  Margredel  could 
not  become  heavy-hearted  all  at 
once,  any  more  than  the  crafty 
look  could  have  come  in  a  day 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Professor,  who 
was  awaiting  her  in  front  of  the 
National  Inn.  Yet  that  day  that 
look  was  very  strong  in  his  eyes : 
it  is  strange  how,  of  a  sudden,  you 
notice  fingers  grown  crooked  with 
constant  handling  of  guineas,  or 
cheeks  pinched  by  long  company 
with  poverty. 

Of  course  Margredel  was  too  de- 
lighted to  see  him  to  notice  this 
look,  which  was  patent  to  others. 
As  soon  as  the  coach  jolted  over 
the  rough  causeway,  she  was  con 
scious  of  a  feeling  of  new  happiness 
at  the  thought  of  being  home  again. 
The  sight  of  her  uncle  relieved  her 
mind  of  its  little  fears ;  and  where- 
as hitherto  she  had  always  thought 
of  him  and  of  herself  as  exiles  in 
this  grey  street,  her  heart  now 
went  out  to  the  ragamuffins  who 
surrounded  the  coach,  and  to  the 
shopkeepers  in  their  doorways,  as 
to  friends  and  neighbours.  That 
showed  how  deep  had  been  the 
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experience  of  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  for  she  could  never  have 
felt  so  towards  Kirkcaldy  and 
Kirkcaldy  folks  had  not  the  dip 
into  the  world  outside  been  so 
disastrous. 

When  he  had  helped  her  to 
alight,  he  kissed  her,  and  the  on- 
lookers shrugged  their  shoulders. 
They  were  unaccustomed  to  kiss  on 
the  street  or  to  shake  hands  even, 
except  one  should  so  salute  another 
in  the  market  for  sport  or  mockery. 
Then  she  noticed  his  paleness ;  and 
he  said,  still  holding  her  in  his 
arms  and  looking  into  her  face,  as 
if  they  had  been  alone  in  the  house 
(only  then  he  might  have  said  it 
in  French) — 

"  And  you're  as  brown  as  a 
berry,  Margredel." 

Quite  relieved,  she  walked  to 
the  house  on  his  arm.  She  had 
been  living  where  all  men's  skins 
were  brown  from  days  in  the  sun 
and  in  the  fields ;  and  in  her  eyes, 
made  familiar  with  their  ruddiness, 
her  uncle  looked  no  paler  than  the 
shopkeepers,  although  they  were 
in  their  white  aprons,  and  were 
out  in  the  street,  sun  or  no  sun, 
all  day  long,  and  would  have  left 
their  counters  to  mark  the  arrival 
of  a  packman.  These  pale-faced 
gentlemen,  being  in  their  aprons, 
touched  their  forelock  to  their 
children's  teacher,  as  became 
tradesmen,  and  said,  by-and-by, 
that  the  Professor's  wench  was 
handsome  ;  while  the  women  told 
one  another  that  she  had  returned 
from  Eden  Braes,  and  that  they 
"  couldn't  fathom  her  ever  having 
been  there,  no  more  they  could," 
which  was  true.  If  it  had  been 
possible  they  should  have  fathomed 
it  long  ago,  for  this  was  not  the 
first  time,  by  many  hundreds, 
that  they  had  discussed  the  inti- 
macy between  the  Oliphants  and 
Margredel. 

"  I  haven't  been  well,"  the  Pro- 


fessor said  ;  "  but  there's  worse 
than  that.  Another  week  would 
have  meant  ruin,  as  you'll  see." 

He  laughed  at  her  wonderment, 
and,  letting  her  into  the  house,  led 
her  straight  to  where  a  little  heap 
of  broken  crockery  lay  in  the  kit- 
chen. He  did  not  tell  her  that  in 
a  whirl  of  passion  he  had  dashed 
to  the  ground  the  table  and  all 
that  was  on  it,  and  that  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  household's  ware 
only  did  he  owe  it  that  he  had 
been  able  to  pick  up  much  that 
was  unbroken.  But  he  blamed  it 
all  upon  his  clumsy  hands,  and 
said,  "  I  told  you  it  meant  ruin ; 
I  am  no  housekeeper,"  as  if  he 
had  broken  one  morning  a  cup, 
another  morning  a  plate,  piece  by 
piece,  during  the  time  she  was 
away.  Margredel,  the  blood  rush- 
ing to  her  face  with  the  thought 
of  her  uncle  among  the  dishes  each 
day  (it  would  not  have  troubled 
her  had  she  not  seen  how,  in  Eden 
Braes,  the  men  did  nothing  in  the 
house),  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  uncle !  did  I  not  say  how  it 
would  be  if  I  went  away  ?  I  wish 
I  had  not  gone.  You  have  had  no 
comfort  with  me  from  home." 

Yet  she  could  not  but  laugh  at 
the  comical  face  he  made,  like  a 
naughty  boy,  as  if  he  were  wink- 
ing to  himself  and  not  looking 
slyer  than  usual. 

"But  I  have  been  ill,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  should  not  have  been, 
had  I  stuck  to  my  own  plain  fare ; 
but  I  dined  with  Mr  Oliphant 
often,  and  drank  his  wine." 

He  did  not  allow  his  voice  to 
falter  as  he  spoke  of  this. 

Margredel  said,  "Then  you 
would  have  been  very  ill  if  you 
had  been  with  me;"  whereupon 
his  eye  became  brighter  again, 
and  he  had  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  about  Eden  Braes,  and  the 
doings  there,  and  especially  con- 
cerning Douglas. 
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To  understand  aright  what  it 
cost  Robert  Malbert  to  listen  to 
Margredel's  talk  about  Dug  Oli- 
phant,  or  how  bitter  for  him  was 
the  kindness  of  her  mention  of 
him,  we  must  think  what  he  had 
suffered.  As  he  had  told  Wull, 
it  was  his  sister  Margredel's  mem- 
ory that  had  cheered  him  through- 
out the  wars  and  in  his  imprison- 
ment. When  he  returned  to  his 
home  at  length,  it  was  to  find  it 
desolate.  His  sister  had  gone  as 
a  nurse  to  the  neighbouring  garri- 
son town.  But  she  was  dead — 
dead  of  shame  and  of  a  broken 
heart — and  had  left  behind  her 
this  child,  whom  the  neighbours 
kept  and  called  Margredel.  That, 
with  the  story  of  a  handsome 
Englishman,  was  all :  the  villagers 
had  had  more  to  think  of — build- 
ing up  their  broken  walls,  and  re- 
calling the  memories  of  their  own 
dead — than  his  name  or  his  route. 

In  a  torrent  of  shame  Robert 
Malbert  had  crossed  the  sea  with 
the  little  Margredel.  In  the  land 
of  his  exile,  somewhere,  he  would 
find  means  of  living  away  from 
hateful  memories.  The  sun,  as  he 
sailed  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  lay 
on  the  roofs  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  the 
town  looked  like  a  gold  band 
round  the  bay,  set  with  jewels 
where  the  windmills  struck  sparks 
out  of  the  sunlight.  Leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  at  his  side  was  an  old 
skipper,  who  without  turning  his 
eyes  pointed  a  finger  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town. 

"  That's  my  toon,"  he  said,  "  an' 
I'm  gaun  back  to't  a  hantle  sicht 
puirer  than  I  left  it." 

Now  that  his  eyes  were  directed 
to  it,  the  Professor  thought  that 
the  town  had  an  appearance  of 
quiet  and  peace,  with  the  smoke 
hanging  lazily  above  it :  so  there 
he  took  Margredel. 

We  know  the  rest :  how,  as  the 
even  years  passed,  now  and  then 
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a  chance  word,  like  Margredel's 
recital  of  Ophelia's  wrong,  would 
rouse  the  slumbering  fury  in  him  ; 
how  the  child  came  to  be  able  to 
set  it  asleep  again.  All  the  time, 
he  was  hiding  their  story  from 
the  neighbours,  then  from  Mar- 
gredel herself.  This  habit  made 
him  crafty,  and  passion  lived  long, 
being  covered  like  a  gathered  fire, 
till  at  length  at  the  discovery  of 
the  carving  in  Margredel's  ab- 
sence the  volcano  wakened  and 
burned  lurid. 

It  was  Douglas,  of  whose  sail- 
ing and  story  in  France  Wull  had 
spoken  often,  that  the  Professor 
straightway  marked  as  his  enemy. 
He  was  not  conscious  of  arguing 
how  it  must  have  been  Douglas. 
It  came  like  an  inspiration  with 
the  discovery  of  his  sister's  name 
in  the  old  mansion-house.  Burn- 
ing in  his  brain  was  the  figure  of 
the  dark  horseman  whom  Mar- 
gredel had  pointed  out  from  the 
windows  as  Jean's  father ;  and  he 
longed  to  confront  him  in  Eden 

Braes,  in  his  home,  and When 

the  spasm  was  past,  the  Pro- 
fessor's palms  were  red,  with  nail- 
marks  in  them.  He  thought  of 
Margredel,  and  a  calm  followed 
the  tempest,  until  the  low  moan- 
ing of  it  began  again  with  thoughts 
of  how  she  should  have  her  rights, 
and  of  Eden  Braes,  and  of  the 
mistress  of  Eden  Braes.  Why 
was  she  there,  while  his  pretty 
Margredel  slept  at  the  back  of  the 
village  for  ever?  And  the  other 
Margredel  ought  to  be  in  Jean's 
shoes,  and  should  be,  by  the  holy 
Mary,  let  him  once  set  fingers  on 
this  Douglas.  His  impulse  was 
to  ride  out  at  once  to  Eden  Braes. 
No !  Margredel  was  there  :  and 
the  fury  died  down,  and  doubt 
followed — the  doubt  if  he  might 
not  be  wrong,  if  there  was  proof 
of  Douglas's  wickedness.  Any  one 
might  know  his  niece  as  Margre*- 
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del  Malbert  and  carve  her  name. 
God  !  She  was  as  much  Margredel 
Malbert  as  any  other  name  he 
knew  of  —  Margredel  Malbert  as 
soon  as  this  pitiful  Margredel  Eng- 
lish, which  name  he  had  given  her 
before  the  neighbours  in  his  early 
madness,  and,  for  his  story's  sake, 
must  stick  to.  But  —  Margredel 
Oliphant !  He  fanned  his  fury  by 
repeating  the  name  again  and 
again,  and  swore,  looking  on  the 
stars  from  the  black,  back  win- 
dows, that  he  would  prove  this 
discovery. 

Round  and  round  in  this  circle 
had  the  Professor's  feelings  worked 
during  the  next  day  and  night. 
The  near  approach  of  Margredel's 
return  found  Craft  at  Passion's 
throat,  keeping  the  upper  hand, 
although  it  struggled  hard,  and 
got  on  its  feet  again,  almost,  when 
Margredel  spoke  kind  words  in 
its  ears  of  the  family  at  Eden 
Braes. 

So  the  fight  lasted  through  the 
winter  into  the  lengthening  days, 
when  men  ceased  to  speak  of  the 
summer  that  was  past,  and 
thought  of  that  which  was  to 
come.  It  was  a  poor  fight  to  write 
about,  but  stern  if  you  had  seen 
how  the  knapsack  sank  deeper 
between  the  Professor's  shoulders, 
and  how  each  morning  found  fresh 
grey  hairs  in  his  head. 

Still  he  learned  nothing.  He 
drank  with  the  sailors  on  the 
quay,  and  with  the  old  topers  in 


the  inns,  and,  drunk  or  sober, 
could  worm  nothing  from  them 
concerning  Douglas,  except  the 
stories  of  old  dissolute  doings 
about  the  town.  One  hope  remain- 
ed. As  soon  as  summer  was  round 
he  would  go  to  France.  He  could 
not  go  sooner,  for  he  must  keep 
his  pupils,  for  Margredel's  future. 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  all 
for  Margredel's  future,  and  feigned 
belief  that  revenge  was  not  tugging 
at  his  heart's  strings.  So  Passion 
took  a  new  tack,  and  flattered 
Craft  to  get  the  better  of  it. 

During  this  time  Margredel  had 
one  or  two  letters  from  Jean,  who 
said  nothing  of  Frank  Hill.  Mar- 
gre*del,  having  been  brought  up 
out  of  the  world,  wondered  if  she 
could  have  written  so  if  her  lover 
had  proved  false.  Nor,  beyond 
what  Jean  wrote,  did  she  hear 
much  of  Eden  Braes.  That  winter 
Wull  Oliphant  was  away  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  bought  some 
ships  that  required  fitting  up  anew  ; 
and  when  he  returned  he  was  much 
occupied  in  public,  for  reform  was 
greatly  talked  of,  and  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment  of  political  feel- 
ing. 

And  oftentimes  as  she  lay  abed, 
thinking  of  Jean,  or  of  her  uncle's 
new  love  for  the  town's  company, 
the  Professor  was  lying  longing 
to  be  in  the  old  house,  and  to  press 
his  hands  and  feed  his  eyes  upon 
the  carved  letters  in  the  dining- 
room. 


CHAPTER  xv. 


"  Hullo,  Margredel ! " 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, while  Margredel  was  walking 
homewards,  under  Mrs  BirrelFs  con- 
fection-shop, opposite  the  narrow 
Kirk  Wynd,  with  its  two  stone  sen- 
tries on  which  the  beggars  sat,  that 
Margredel  heard  her  name  called 


aloud.  Looking  round,  she  scarce 
recognised  young  Willy  Oliphant 
of  Eden  Braes  in  the  tall  youth 
who,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  was 
leading  his  horse  towards  her.  He 
had  grown  away  from  the  school- 
boy in  these  last  months,  and  was 
a  handsome  young  man,  much  like 
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his  Uncle  Wull  in  the  matter  of 
looks  and  yellow  hair,  but  perhaps 
firmer  about  the  mouth,  and  with 
a  dash  of  his  mother's  fire  in  his 
eyes.  He  wore  not  a  little  of  a 
"  milord "  air,  as  became  an  Oli- 
phant  on  Kirkcaldy  streets.  More- 
over, he  looked  well  in  his  buck- 
skins and  new  boots,  and  it  was 
perhaps  because  of  them  that  he 
dismounted  daintily,  not  at  all 
after  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
used  to  fling  himself  from  the 
brown  pony. 

When  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Margredel,  and  she  pleased  him 
with  the  surprise  in  her  eyes  at  the 
change  in  him,  you  had  thought 
every  door  and  window  and  close- 
mouth  within  fifty  yards  held  a 
curious  face — even  as,  when  Thrift 
crumbled  the  stale  bread  on  the 
kitchen-sill,  birds  came  flitting  to 
the  tree-boughs  in  great  flights  and 
sat  there  chattering  like  women  at 
a  well,  so  that  you  wondered  that 
the  gardens  could  have  hidden 
them  a  minute  before.  To  judge 
from  the  faces  at  the  windows, 
they  had  much  to  say  on  what 
they  saw ;  only,  from  the  street 
you  could  not  hear  what  was  spok- 
en— which  was  a  pity. 

Beneath  the  very  fine  and  gallant 
exterior  of  the  boy  now  chatting  to 
Margredel  was  the  veriest  hobble- 
dehoy on  this  side  the  Firth.  No 
sooner  did  his  eyes  light  upon  the 
confection  -  window,  up  to  which 
they  had  often  looked  wistfully 
when  his  uncle's  house  was  a  holi- 
day resort,  than  he  must  needs 
sport  his  new  manhood. 

"  Granny  Birrell's,  by  the  Lord 
Harry ! "  he  said.  "  You  like  sugar- 
rock,  Margredel  ? " 

Margredel  did ;  and  a  rather 
hectoring  "  Hullo  there  ! "  (because 
of  the  little  boys  that  were  open- 
mouthed  on  the  causeway)  brought 
from  behind  her  counter,  and  down 
the  one  or  two  steps,  the  white- 


capped,  white-haired  old  priestess 
of.  Willy's  early  temple.  Such 
was  the  cheapness  of  the  succulent 
luxury,  and  the  lavishness  of  our 
young  squire,  that  I  declare  he 
cleared  the  window-stock,  so  that 
so  much  afternoon  sunshine  never 
found  its  way  through  the  sweetie- 
shop  panes  before  or  since. 

When  the  old  body  returned 
with  I  know  not  how  many  sticks, 
he  waved  his  hand,  with  a  "  For 
the  lady,"  as  if  his  teeth  had  never 
watered  where  he  stood. 

But  Margredel  laughed  outright, 
and  protested. 

"Hadn't  you  better  ask  Rab 
Hetherwick  to  call  for  these?" 
she  said,  with  gentle  irony. 

"He'll  be  doon  the  morn," 
Granny  said,  seeing  no  farther 
than  a  possible  loss  of  a  large 
order. 

"Take  one.  They  are  yours," 
Willy  said,  largely.  "  I'll  carry 
some  for  you,  and," — for  this  did 
not  dispose  of  the  whole  purchase 
yet,  and  it  would  never  do  to  re- 
call a  penny  of  what  was  spent  on 
a  lady — miserliness  is  not  original 
sin, — "  give  the  rest  to  the  chil- 
dren, Mrs  Birrell." 

He  spoke  as  if  childhood  were 
for  him  a  far-off  reminiscence.  So 
it  was.  Can  anything  be  farther 
off  than  that  which  has  gone  for 
ever  ?  As  he  led  his  horse  slowly 
eastwards  to  her  uncle's  door,  he 
could  see  the  crown  of  Margredel's 
bonnet  under  his  eyes.  He  could 
not  have  done  that  in  the  autumn. 

Margredel's  first  flush  of  pleas- 
ure at  meeting  Willy  past  (for  the 
genuine  laddie  that  he  was  de- 
lighted her  like  spring  sunshine), 
her  thoughts  went  back  to  Eden 
Braes ;  and  there  were  many  things 
concerning  Jean  which  she  would 
have  liked  to  know,  yet  did  not 
care  to  ask  about.  Great  was  her 
surprise,  therefore,  when  Willy, 
looking  curiously  at  her,  said — 
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"  Do  you  know,  you've  a  better 
colour  than  Jean  has  ? " 

At  Eden  Braes  they  used  to 
make  fun  of  her  "town  colour," 
and  would  say,  "Put  out  your 
hand  and  make  yourself  at  home. 
You  maun  grow  ruddy  in  the 
country  ;  "  and  no  music  had  ever 
sounded  kinder  to  her  ears.  So 
she  replied  to  Willy — 

"Thanks  to  Eden  Braes  and 
the  good  friends  there." 

But  Willy  said— 

"Have  you  not  heard  that 
Jean's  not  well?" 

"What  ails  her?" 

Willy  shook  his  head. 

"  Grown  pale  and  soft,"  he  said. 
"Taken  to  sitting  in  the  house, — 
and  that's  not  like  her.  It  used  to 
be,  when  I  was  at  school,  '  Willy, 
I'm  dying  for  a  gallop;'  or,  'Come 
along  for  a  walk  to  Cage- whins 
and  see  the  foxes.'  Now  that  I'm 
about  the  place  all  day  long,  she'll 
not  stir  a  foot  unless  she's  asked. 
Even  then  she's  not  a  mile  from 
home  when  she  turns  Vic's  head. 
You  see  how  fat  he's  getting." 
He  was  riding  Vic  to-day.  "  I 
can't  make  it  out  —  with  Jean. 
It's  just  since " 

"Since  when,  Willy?"  Mar- 
gre"del  led  him  on. 

"  Since — the  regiment  lifted." 

His  face  was  all  aglow,  and  he 
stood  looking  shamefacedly  at  his 
boots,  and  tapping  them  savagely 
with  his  whip.  Margredel  turned 
to  stroke  Vic's  glossy  side,  and 
kept  her  back  to  him.  She  had 
had  several  letters  from  Jean,  but 
in  none  of  them  was  there  any 
mention  of  Frank  Hill.  She  knew 
that  he  had  left  with  his  regiment. 
She  wondered  at  Jean's  reticence. 
Now  her  heart  was  full  of  pity, 
but  of  no  regret  that  she  had 
opened  Jean's  eyes  to  Frank's 
baseness.  She  had  been  brought 
up  out  of  the  world,  not  knowing 
its  way  of  glossing  evil. 


"  It's  stupid,"  Willy  was  saying, 
"devilish  stupid." 

"  What  is  ? "  she  asked,  sharply. 

"  Sitting  moping  there  like,  like 

"  He  could  not  explain  how 

different  his  Jean  ought  to  be  from 
ordinary  girls.  "There's  lots  of 
as  good  men  about  the  doors,"  he 
said,  the  uncombed  masculinity 
coming  out,  now  that  the  subject 
was  broached. 

"  There's  none  worse,"  said  Mar- 
gredel, breathing  hard.  Hobblede- 
hoys discountenance  strong  state- 
ments, saving  their  own — most  of 
all,  those  made  by  women.  Willy 
had  seen  little  of  Frank  Hill,  and 
the  little  was  not  much  to  his  taste. 
It  was  in  what  Rab  would  have 
called  a  spirit  of  "  contermashish- 
ness  "  that  he  said — 

"  Now,  I  always  found  him  a 
good  fellow." 

"  Who  ? "  Margredel  turned  upon 
him  a  face  that  checked  him. 

"  It's  Frank  Hill  you  were 
talking  of?  "  he  said. 

"  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,"  she  said, 
vehemently ;  "if  you  thought  that, 
you  wouldn't  be  your  father's  son. 
If  I  thought  you  thought  it,  I 
wouldn't  speak  to  you  another 
word." 

It  was  clear  to  those  at  the 
windows  that  here  was  something 
for  their  pains,  and  those  farthest 
west  flattened  their  noses  on  the 
glass.  From  a  window  opposite, 
however,  one  pair  of  eyes  was 
looking  out  on  them  with  more 
than  curiosity.  The  poor  Profes- 
sor could  bear  it  no  longer,  and, 
going  to  the  door,  called  Mar- 
gredel by  name.  She  would  have 
beckoned  him ;  but  he  cried, 
"  Come  here,  Margredel,"  and  re- 
treated into  the  lobby,  where  he 
stood  watching  them. 

"  Is  that  your  uncle  ? "  said 
Willy. 

"Yes.  I  must  say  good-bye." 
Then,  still  with  her  hand  in  his, 
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she  continued,  the  Professor's  brow 
growing  darker — 

"I  know  you  mean  no  harm, 
Willy.  But  don't  speak  to  Jean 
about — about  Captain  Hill  in  that 
way.  It  hurts." 

She  had  not  crossed  the  thresh- 
old when  her  uncle  was  at  her 
side.  She  looked  down  at  him  in 
surprise.  He  was  trembling,  and 
cried  in  a  shaky  voice — 

"Who  is  that?  Is  that  young 
Oliphant  ? " 

"Why,  yes,"  she  replied :  "that's 
Willy."  ' 

He  dared  not  speak  the  fear 
that  held  him. 

"Do  you  know  what  they  say 
in  the  town  1 "  he  said.  "  They  say 
it's  death  to  marry  an  Oliphant." 

He  noticed  the  smile  on  her 
face.  It  said  that  she  had  heard 
that  story,  and  knew  how  the 
happy  home  in  Eden  Braes  gave 
it  the  lie. 

"  I  tell  you  they're  cursed,"  he 
cried.  "  There's  not  a  woman 
come  near  them  but  is  scorched. 
There's  not  a  woman  had  to  do 
with  them  that's  lived — and  they 
live.  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  O,  Margredel,  Margredel, 
be  warned  ! " 

"Uncle,"  she   cried,    and   took 


his  hands,  and  in  one  of  hers 
still  was  Willy's  sugar-rock ;  and 
she  was  half-ashamed,  half-amused 
at  the  idea  that  was  in  his  mind. 
But  he  put  his  arms  round  her, 
and,  although  it  was  dark  in  the 
passage,  looked  away  from  her  eyes. 

"Margredel,"  he  said,  holding 
her  firm,  —  and  for  a  second  it 
seemed  to  her  she  was  back  in 
Jean's  arms  in  the  hall  at  Eden 
Braes, — "  Margredel,  your  mother 
was  such  a  girl  as  you  are — young 
and  fair  and  happy."  (They  were 
trembling  now,  she  with  awe.) 
"  We  were  alone  in  the  world 
then,  as  we  are  now,  Margredel; 
and  I  loved  her  as  I  love  you, 
Margredel.  They  balloted  for  the 
war,  and  I  was  taken.  In  my 
absence  there  came  one — such  a 
one  as  they  say  these  Oliphants 
are,  who  break  the  hearts  of 
women.  He  broke  her  heart. 
When  I  came  back  I  found  you." 

He  suffered  with  every  breath 
he  drew  to  tell  tha.t  story.  He 
felt  the  girl  in  his  arms  shrink 
with  the  shame,  then  struggle  to 
be  free  ;  and  he  was  jealous  of  his 
sister's  memory. 

"She  was  your  mother,  Mar- 
gredel," he  whispered ;  and  she 
fell  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


And  now  began  the  mighty  roll 
of  the  season,  which  it  is  strange 
to  think  of  as  the  oldest  thing  in 
the  world,  except,  perhaps,  the 
breaking  of  waves.  There  is  this 
difference  between  these  two — if 
they  are  to  be  set  side  by  side  at 
all — tnat  the  waves  are  darkest 
where  they  spring,  and  roll  in 
lighter  and  greener,  till  they  end 
in  the  little  margin  of  white  foam ; 
whereas  it  is  the  spring  of  the 
season  that  is  fairest,  and  the  fall 
is  purple  and  sombre  russet. 


Therein    it    is    that    the    season 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  a  man. 

This  year  the  spring  came  early. 
The  bud-tips  made  the  bare  boughs 
sparkle  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
hedges  were  bursting  with  greenery 
and  song,  long  before  men  could 
believe  that  winter  was  over.  The 
cats  found  it  so  lazy  on  the  garden 
steps  that  they  took  no  heed  of 
the  starlings  on  the  green.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  afternoons,  a  wasp 
could  be  found  on  the  wall,  half- 
dead  for  its  venturesomeness  ;  and 
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great  bees  startled  one  with  their 
droning.  People  who  kept  to  the 
streets  in  the  winter  began  to 
wander  down  the  wynds,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  sea  and  the 
sand  looked  so  sunny.  Then  wise 
men,  who  kept  calendars,  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  that  we 
must  suffer  for  this  fine  spring 
weather;  for  fifty  or  forty  years, 
ay,  or  even  thirty,  seem  a  great 
and  long  experience  if  they  have 
been  spent  in  measuring  rainfalls 
or  the  price  of  winter  wheat.  But 
the  birds  and  the  bees  and  the 
young,  who  felt  sure  spring  in 
their  blood,  were  wiser  than  the 
grey  men  on  their  staves ;  and 
from  the  last  days  of  February 
the  mighty  procession  marched 
forward  without  a  check. 

Those  who  tell  this  story  would 
fain  linger  in  the  spring.  The 
story  was  told  often,  up  to  not  so 
many  years  ago,  in  the  High 
Street  dining-room,  with  fingers 
going  out  to  feel  the  groove  where 
the  carved  letters  had  been,  ere 
they  were  effaced.  Those  who  tell 
the  story,  and  those  who  listen, 
knowing  the  finish  of  it  as  well 
as  the  narrators,  are  loth  to  let 
the  summer  come ;  for  in  the  sum- 
mer Jean  Oliphant  died.  Some 
said  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  because  of  Captain  Frank ; 
and  some,  because  she  had  to  die 
as  all  her  family's  women  -  folk 
had.  Even  now,  some  old  people 
are  found  who  believe  in  the  curse, 
and  the  facts  are  there ;  but  most 
will  have  it  that  it  was  the  broken 
heart.  For  myself,  I  think  it  may 
be  that  she  died  because  of  both. 
This,  at  any  rate,  I  can  tell :  those 
— such  as  the  doctor — who  knew 
of  neither  of  these  causes  failed  to 
supply  any  other.  "  She  slipped 
through  their  fingers  like  a  knot- 
less  threed,"  Rab  said;  and  none 
could  say  more. 

During  these  months  Margre"del's 


mind  had  been  full  of  her  own 
sorrow.  It  was  not  without  its 
discipline ;  and  she  was  a  deeper, 
less  protesting  Margredel  than 
when  she  only  grieved  in  sym- 
pathy with  Jean.  Hearing  al- 
ways, when  word  did  come  from 
Eden  Braes,  of  Jean's  great  quiet, 
she  thought  she  could  understand 
it,  not  guessing,  any  more  than 
others,  what  the  end  was  to  be. 
Only,  as  was  natural,  she  judged 
from  her  experience  that  all  the 
sorrow  of  life  shaped  itself  in 
man's  wrong  to  woman ;  and  there- 
in she  erred  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  a  comfort  to 
the  Professor  to  know  that  her 
thoughts  were  where  his  were. 
After  a  fashion,  of  course — for  he 
had  not  told  her  all.  She  never 
referred  to  her  father.  He  said 
to  himself  that  he  could  not 
speak  of  the  last  discovery  until 
he  was  sure  of  it.  In  reality  he 
feared  that  her  influence  would  be 
against  all  that  it  was  in  his  blood 
to  do,  should  the  discovery  be 
verified. 

One  thing  was  made  easier  by 
his  telling  her  even  so  little — his 
breaking  to  her  his  intention  of 
going  to  France  without  her.  She 
begged  to  be  taken ;  and  he  had 
but  to  say,  "  I  am  running  across 
on  business  only — it  is  concerning 
your  mother's  affairs  I  go;"  and 
she  acquiesced. 

Now  he  had  been  gone  just  two 
weeks  to  a  day,  taking  advantage 
of  a  vessel  which  had  run  in  to 
the  harbour  for  a  load  to  Dunkirk, 
when  Margredel  was  summoned  to 
Eden  Braes.  All  the  time  of  her 
journey  thither,  she  thought  of 
what  she  should  say  to  comfort 
and  console  Jean,  and  of  how  she 
should  wean  her  back  to  some- 
thing of  her  old  gaiety.  She  did 
not  know  that  Douglas  Oliphant's 
sending  for  her  meant  that  at 
length  he  saw  that  his  Jean  was 
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dying.  Was  that  likely  to  make 
the  thought  of  Margredel  sweeter 
to  him  1  Jean  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye — the  one  spot  which  selfish- 
ness had  never  hardened.  Bitter 
as  it  was  to  hear  her  ask  for  Mar- 
gredel,  he  sent  for  her,  as  he  would 
have  done  anything  to  please  her. 
So  Margredel  came,  to  find  Jean 
far  beyond  her  care  ;  but  to  make 
her  happier — it  seemed — by  com- 
ing. She  smiled  a  sweet  recog- 
nition as  Margredel  bent  over  her 
to  kiss  her ;  and  then  she  turned 
to  her  father  and  mother  and 
brother  again. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  decent  to 
speak  of  such  a  grief  and  loss  as 
theirs.  I  know,  too,  that  their 
affliction  is  as  old  as  Time,  and 
that  there  can  be  few  who  have 
not  experienced  it  beyond  all  speak- 
ing. Therefore  I  will  tell  of  such 
things  only  as  cannot  be  passed 
over. 

One  of  these,  by  reason  of  its 
drawing  him  nearer  to  his  wife, 
was  the  pain  it  caused  Douglas  to 
watch  her,  compelled  to  sit  by  in- 
active, save  for  checking  her  tears, 
while  Margredel  smoothed  Jean's 
pillow.  It  was  a  sad  mind  he  was 
in.  I  suppose  a  mother  could  not 
have  come  to  feel  so  towards  her 
offspring ;  but  Douglas  was  begin- 
ning, from  his  love  for  Jean,  to 
abhor  the  sight  of  Margredel,  al- 
though she,  too,  was  his  child. 

Another  thing  was,  that  Jean 
often  mentioned  her  Uncle  Wull's 
name ;  and  her  eyes,  if  not  her 
lips,  said  that  now  that  Margredel 
was  there,  if  Uncle  Wull  came  the 
family  would  be  complete;  and 
only  Douglas  knew  how  true  her 
feeling  was.  Although  Wull,  who 
was  in  England,  posted  home  with 
all  speed,  he  was  too  late.  He 
arrived  on  the  evening  after 
Jean's  death,  and  Douglas  led  him 
straight  to  his  wife's  room.  What 
they  found  was  Mrs  Oliphant  very 


quiet  and  wonderfully  comforted  ; 
and  at  her  feet  (in  Jean's  place,  as 
Douglas  thought)  sat  Margredel, 
looking  in  the  waning  light  the 
very  picture  of  his  daughter  who 
lay  dead  up-stairs.  The  sight  of 
Wull  sent  the  two  women  into 
tears.  But  Douglas  flung  out  of 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
down  the  burn-side.  In  the  grey 
twilight  silence  lay  over  the  river, 
broken  only  by  the  swish  of  the  fish- 
ing-casts, or  by  a  ploughman  whist- 
ling himself  homewards.  Douglas 
strode  on,  grief  and  anger  raging 
within  him  ;  and  the  anglers  bent 
over  their  rods  when  they  saw  who 
it  was,  for  they  knew  that  he  had 
been  bereaved  of  his  daughter. 
He  entered  the  den  at  the  old 
mill.  As  he  passed  the  path  to 
Kemback,  a  cold  chill  slid  into 
his  heart  with  the  image  of  the 
dead  being  lowered  into  the  grave. 
Nearer  the  toll  a  hedgehog  caught 
his  foot.  He  kicked  it  from  him  ; 
but  it  fell  in  his  path  again,  and 
he  could  see  its  quills  bristling 
against  danger.  It  settled  his 
mood  for  the  time.  He  stayed 
over  it  a  second;  then  with  a 
mighty  kick  he  sent  it  crashing 
among  the  trees. 

"Come  what  like,  I'm  ready 
for't,"  he  said,  straightening  him- 
self up  in  the  darkness,  the  hap- 
pier for  being  resolved,  although 
the  resolve  was  bitter. 

And  in  this  defiant  mood  he 
remained  until  the  funeral.  But 
after  the  funeral,  when  they  were 
leaving  the  kirkyard  by  the 
wooden  gate,  and  were  on  the 
descending  path,  Wull  Oliphant 
already  on  it,  and  Douglas  and 
his  son  following,  all  the  boy's 
grief  welled  up  within  him.  He 
turned  to  look  behind. 

"  O  father,"  he  cried,  taking 
Dug's  arm,  "must  we  leave  her 
here  t " 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
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that  Douglas  wept  for  Jean. 
There  was  something  heart-rend- 
ing in  the  boy's  cry.  It  made 
Douglas  realise  his  loss  vividly, — 
that  they  were  going  home  to  Eden 
Braes  without  Jean  for  ever. 

And  Margre*del  still  in  the  house. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  wife's 
room.  The  blinds  were  drawn, 
and  in  the  darkness  the  two 
women  still  sat  close  together. 
Anguish  wrung  his  heart,  and 
Margredel  could  see  its  marks 
upon  his  face  as  he  turned  and 
went  out.  She  stole  from  the 
room  and  came  upon  him  in  the 
hall,  leaning  against  the  wall. 
She  put  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  said  gently,  "  Your  wife  is 
alone."  It  was  a  voice  telling 
him  what  he  should  do.  It  was 
Mai-gredel's  voice :  he  could  not 
look  her  in  the  face,  but  turned 
from  her  and  crossed  the  hall. 

Mrs  Oliphant  dried  her  eyes 
when  she  heard  her  husband's 
step.  Long  years  ago  her  pride 
had  taught  her  to  do  that ;  now 
habit. 

"  0  Jean,  Jean  !  "  he  cried. 

"  My  poor  Dug  ! "  She  put  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  that  was 
bent  at  her  knee. 

"  Stop,  Jean  !  Listen  to  what 
I  have  to  tell.  God  forgive  me. 
You  forgive  me  if  ye  can.  It 
should  have  been  told  before." 

But  she  interrupted  him. 

"I  know  it,  Dug.  I've  heard 
it  long  ago.  It's  that  old  story 
of  your  family's  curse.  Would 
you  believe't  ?  Would  ye  forgive 
God  if  it  were  true  ?  I  wouldn't. 
I  don't  believe  it.  Unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation — it's  a  lie, 
Dug.  We  suffer  in  our  ain  day 
and  generation — for  our  ain  sins 
— for  the  sins  o'  those  about  us. 
As  sure  as  there's  a  God  above, 
Dug,  he'll  suffer  for't  that  de- 
ceived our  Jean."  She  was  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


"  Margredel  has  told  me.  He  de- 
ceived her.  He  tell't  Margredel 
the  same." 

There  was  a  violent  throb  in 
Dug's  frame  at  her  knee,  as  she 
went  on — 

"There's  nineteen  break  their 
word,  Dug ;  but  the  twentieth 
breaks  a  heart.  Margredel  told 
me  more  when  she  was  at  it. 
Worse  than  fatherless  —  she  is  — 
with  a  father  that  never  knew  her 
— that  killed  her  mother.  Will 
such  escape?  God  will  smite 
them  in  their  homes.  He  will 
rob  them  of  the  treasure  of  their 
hearts.  He  will  pluck  the  apple 
of  their  eye." 

"  O  Jean,  stop  !  "  Dug  cried. 
"  He  has  done  so.  I  have  sinned, 
and  it's  this  I  should  have  told 
you.  Was  she  that's  gone  not  my 
treasure,  the  apple  of  my  eye  ? 
Can  you  forgive  me,  Jean  ? " 

Mrs  Oliphant  was  bewildered. 

"I  forgive  you — anything.  Need 
you  ask  ?  Am  I  not  your  wife  1 " 

But  he  mistook  the  import  of 
her  words. 

"  Yes,  yes.  My  wife.  You 
needn't  fear  that.  Not  that." 

"What  is  it,  Dug1?"  and  she 
would  have  drawn  him  closer  to 
her.  But  he  shrank  from  her. 

"  Can  you  not  see  1  Must  I  tell 
you  ?  I  am  smitten  as  you  say  I 
should  be  smitten.  God  has  said 
one  daughter  of  mine  should  bring 
bitterness  to  my  lips  at  the  grave 
of  another." 

Her  eyes  were  opened. 

"And  Margredel  is ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Douglas. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Jean  ? " 
he  cried ;  for  she  had  not  spoken. 

"Dug,  my  dear,"  was  her  answer 
through  her  sobs,  "  I  forgive  you. 
It's  another  should  forgive." 

"  Has  He  not  robbed  me  of  half 
my  life1?"  he  cried.  "Can  He 
forgive  freely  that  deals  such 
retribution  1 " 
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But  "Hush,"  she  said,  and 
stilled  him.  "  May  He  forgive 
me.  I,  too,  forgot  Him.  It  was 
of " — she  shut  her  eyes,  and  her 
breath  came  as  with  one  in  pain 
— "it  was  of — her — that  I  was 
thinking." 

Her  words  sank  upon  his  soul 
like  a  hot  iron.  Yet  even  then 
his  jealous  temper  overmastered 
him.  For  when,  by-and-by,  Jean 
put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  again 
and  said,  not  daring  to  look  up, 
"Does  Margredel  know ?" 

"  She  must  not,  she  shall  not," 
he  cried.  "  Why  is  she  here  1  and, 
Jean? — O!  my  poor  dead  Jean," 
he  moaned ;  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  grief  he  forgot  Margredel. 


But  for  all  her  tears  his  wife 
did  not ;  and  her  voice  was  low  in 
his  ear  again. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  Margredel  1 " 
Just  then  Willy's  step  sounded 
in  the  hall ;  they  could  hear  him 
go  out.  Into  Dug's  mind  came 
again  the  boy's  piteous  cry,  and 
with  it  the  remembrance  that  Jean 
was  lying  alone  in  the  darkness. 
Dug  knew  whither  Willy's  steps 
were  bound,  and  he  rose  to  go  with 
him :  as  he  rose,  an  answer  formed 
itself  upon  his  lips — 

"  Willy  must  know,  then  ? " 
She  struggled  with  herself. 
"It's   for   Willy's    sake    you'll 
not  tell  her,"  she  said,  as  he  left 
her. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


On  this  same  night,  the  night 
of  Jean's  funeral,  the  Professor 
disembarked  from  the  coach  at 
Cupar. 

The  weeks  since  he  sailed  out  of 
Kirkcaldy  harbour  had  been  to 
him  like  a  dream.  Sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  of  its 
events  swept  through  his  mind : 
his  journey  to  his  native  village ; 
the  searching  of  books  in  the 
hospital  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
which  told  that  Douglas  had  lain 
there  when  the  other  Margredel 
had  nursed  in  it;  the  old  woman 
plying  her  knitting-needles  within 
a  stone-throw  of  his  sister's  grave, 
and  recalling  for  him  the  hand- 
some bearing,  the  swarthy  face, 
the  light  -  coloured  locks  of  his 
sister's  English  sweetheart,  so 
vividly  that  once  more  he  was 
looking  down  from  the  dark  High 
Street  windows  with  the  younger 
Margredel  at  his  side  pointing  out 
to  him,  as  she  had  done,  Douglas 
Oliphant  riding  past.  The  passion 
for  vengeance  had  taken  hold  of 
him,  casting  out  every  thought 


and  memory,  and  howling  aloud 
within  him  like  the  evil  spirit  in  a 
waste  place. 

A  woman  had  looked  over  her 
window  in  answer  to  his  loud 
knocks  on  the  High  Street  door. 
Margredel  had  gone  to  Eden 
Braes,  she  told  him.  The  young 
mistress  there  was  dead — had  he 
not  heard  ? — and  the  hearse  had 
come  out  of  Edinburgh  that  morn- 
ing that  was  to  carry  her  to 
Kemback.  He  had  not  heard. 
He  scarce  heard  yet.  What  was 
the  death  of  Jean  compared  with 
this,  that  the  traitor  was  found, 
tracked  home,  and  that  Margredel 
was  with  him  ?  He  caught  the 
same  coach  that  had  set  him  down, 
and  was  rumbled  away  to  Cupar, 
his  eyes  blind  to  his  neighbours  or 
the  beauty  of  the  road,  but  turned 
in  upon  himself,  where  the  Devil 
held  high  carnival. 

When  he  landed  on  Cupar  cause- 
way, they  told  him  Eden  Braes  lay 
eastwards  on  the  river,  and  point- 
ed down  the  Bobber  Wynd  as  the 
nearest  road  to  it. 
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In  the  gloaming  the  broken  sky- 
line of  the  houses  was  blue  and 
dim.  The  hum  of  a  summer's  day 
still  lingered  between  the  walls. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Bobber 
Wynd  two  youths  stood  speaking 
to  two  women  on  a  doorstep — the 
elder  with  her  arms  akimbo,  the 
younger  with  a  stocking  in  her 
busy  fingers,  and  her  soft  eyes 
going  between  the  woman  and  the 
men. 

"It  was  a  lairge  funeral,  my 
man  tell't  me." 

Jack  Elder  nodded. 

"I  saw'd  come  in  aboot,"  the 
elder  woman  went  on.  "  You'll 
be  gaun  to  watch  in  Kemback 
the  nicht,  verra  like  1 " 

Jack  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  So  we  are.  And  I'm  sorry  for 
any  resurrectionist  gentry  we  get 
in  our  fing'rs." 

"  Are  ye  to  watch  ilka  nicht  1 " 
said  the  girl. 

"Twa  and  twa.  Some  three 
score  o's." 

It  was  not  every  day  that  the 
young  lads  around  banded  for 
such  a  holy  purpose,  and  the 
women  with  wet  eyes  watched 
these  two  go  down  the  wynd. 

The  Professor  tapped  the  girl 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Will  you  direct  me  to  Eden 
Braes  ?  "  he  said. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,"  said 
her  companion,  drying  her  eyes 
with  her  apron,  as  if  consolation 
was  to  be  found  in  a  fresh  gossip 
upon  it.  "  Maybe  you're  some 
friends  to  the  fowk  at  Eden 
Braes  ? " 

The  girl  drew  closer  in  sym- 
pathy. 

"Will  you  direct  me?"  the 
Professor  said,  turning  impatiently 
to  her.  But  a  thought  struck  the 
elder  woman.  The  Professor  wore 
a  black  coat.  So,  they  said,  did 
doctors  and  such  as  harried  newly- 
made  graves. 


She  gave  the  girl  a  look  from 
under  bent  brows. 

"  D'ye  see  yon  twa  ? "  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  retreating  youths. 
"  Follow  yon  twa.  They're  gaun 
your  gait,  yont  by  Eden  Braes." 

The  Professor  went  down  the 
street. 

"  What  can  he  want  at  the 
Hoose  at  this  time  o'  nicht  1 " 
said  the  girl. 

"No  good,  I'se  warrant,"  the 
other  replied.  "  Leastways  I  never 
seed  him  'tween  the  een  afore ; " 
and  that  was  conclusive. 

The  two  lads  sauntered  along 
the  river-bank  to  Kemback,  talk- 
ing of  many  things  besides  of  Jean 
and  their  night's  mission,  although 
their  thoughts  would  come  back 
to  it.  The  Professor  kept  in  their 
wake,  just  sighting  them  where 
the  river  runs  through  the  meadow- 
land,  and  creeping  closer  where 
they  might  be  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  the  woods. 

Some  two  miles  down  he  came 
opposite  a  house  in  which  he 
thought  he  recognised  Margredel's 
oft-described  Eden  Braes.  The 
two  lads  passed  it  by,  and  he 
stopped  and  hesitated.  For  the 
first  time  he  asked  himself  what 
he  was  there  for — what  he  meant 
to  do.  At  that  moment  a  figure 
approached  him  out  of  the  gloam- 
ing, and  with  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  Douglas  Oliphant,  his 
purpose  rose  clear  in  his  mind  and 
flashed  itself  to  his  finger-tips. 

But  it  was  only  Rab  Hether- 
wick  who  approached ;  and  he 
used  to  tell  how  the  Professor 
slipped  out  upon  him  from  behind 
a  tree,  like  a  weasel,  with  his  cold 
eyes  looking  up  at  his  face,  and 
then  blinking  like  any  beast  when 
you  stare  at  it.  It  was  after  the 
events  of  the  night  that  Rab  told 
that;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
impeach  the  wisdom  which  comes 
from  after -knowledge.  And  in- 
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deed  Rab,  when  in  specially  honest 
mood,  would  add — 

"  I  thought  he  was  blinkin',  like 
me,  for  grief.  It's  queer  how  ye'll 
be  deceived.  There  was  a  man 
cam'  and  sat  afore  me  in  the  kirk 
aince,  an'  kept  noddin'  his  head. 
I  cam'  to  learn  he  wis  sleepin' ; 
but  for  a  while  I  thocht  it  was 
piety." 

"Mounseer  Malbert!"  Rab  stam- 
mered out  when  he  saw  who  it 
was.  "  I  didna  ken  you  wis  here, 
though  your — Mamsillie  Margre- 
del  was.  Ye  werena  at  the  puir 
lassie's  funeral  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor,  to  all 
appearance  quite  composed.  "  I 
am  just  off  the  coach  at  Cupar. 
Is  that  the  house,  over  there, 
where  Margredel  is  staying  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  that's  Eden  Braes,  if 
you're  goin'  there.  Though  I 
canna  think  it'll  ever  be  the  same 
place  wi'  Miss  Jean  lyin'  cauld  in 
Kemback  kirkyaird.  I  met  the 
maister,  an'  the  young  maister 
wi'  'm,  back  a  bit.  Awa'  to  her 
grave-side,  I  reckon." 

"  Mr  Oliphant  1 "  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"Ay." 

"  Down  the  path  1 " 

"  What's  your  hurry  ? "  said 
Rab ;  for  Monsieur  Malbert  would 
have  pushed  past  him. 

"  Nothing :  only,  I  wish  to  see 
Mr  Oliphant.  Let  me  past,  and 
I'll  overtake  him." 

"  I'll  gang  back  wi'  you,  and 
show  you  the  way.  He'll  be  at 
Kemback  by  this  time,  and  you 
would  miss  the  road,"  Rab  said. 
"  The  puir  body  '11  come  by  some 
hurt,"  he  added  to  himself. 

The  Professor  was  eager  on  his 
heels ;  but  Rab  walked  stolidly,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  hurry  him,  and 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  say. 

"I've  buried  folk,  young  and 
auld,  for  thirty  year  and  mair ; 
but  I  dinna  mind  a  buir'el  where 


I  had  to  fecht  to  keep  my  een 
clear  for  my  wark.  It's  a  kind 
o'  infectious,  greetin'  is,  among 
women ;  and  when  they  begin,  ye 
a  sort  o'  harden  yersel'  by  instinct. 
Men  maun  be  lop-sided  at  the 
other  side  from  women,  jist  to 
haud  the  world  goin'  straight. 
But  it's  a  kind  o'  awsome  thing 
to  hear  the  men  round  a  grave 
sniftering." 

Then  he  went  on.  "  The  young 
lads  want  to  watch  her  grave. 
I  met  twa  o'  them  doon  the  burn 
the  noo.  Marg'et — that's  my  wife 
— Marg'et  says  there'll  be  need  for 
them,  for  there's  sure  something 
to  happen  from  using  a  hearse ; 
but  they're  illogical  cattle,  women 
are." 

The  mention  of  Marg'et's  name 
recalled  her  loud  condemnation  of 
Margredel  as  the  cause  of  Jean's 
death.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
howsoever  sensible  a  man  is,  he 
always  takes  his  wife's  side  in 
a  story.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  he  really  believes  it,  or 
only  acts  as  if  he  does :  it  is 
certain  that,  whichsoever  it  is,  it 
has  to  account  for  a  great  many 
of  the  misunderstandings  in  this 
world.  Rab  could  plead  an  ex- 
cuse which,  perhaps,  could  be  set 
forth  in  behalf  of  many  men  : 
it  was  that  his  wife  so  "  deaved  " 
him,  as  he  said,  with  her  story, 
that  he  was  not  safe  in  going 
against  it ;  and  when  a  man  ac- 
quiesces in  an  untruth,  he  gener- 
ally ends  with  believing  it.  So 
Rab  itched  to  learn  how  much 
Margredel's  uncle  knew  in  the 
matter  of  Jean's  death. 

"  Ye  ken  what  they  say  she 
died  o'  1 "  he  asked. 

He  had  to  repeat  his  question. 

"  No,"  said  the  other. 

"She  died  because  her  sweet- 
heart jilted  her — left  her  for  an- 
other. That's  to  say,  we,  con- 
neckit  wi'  the  house,  say  that. 
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It  must  ha'e  been  difficult  to  find 
ane  to  prefer  afore  her,"  he  added, 
insinuatingly. 

I  have  come  to  a  point  in  my 
story  when  I  could  well  wish  that 
you  heard  it,  as  I  did,  from  Rab's 
own  lips ;  for  he  always  told  it  as 
if  he  were  living  over  again  the 
short  walk  in  the  dark  woods  with 
the  Professor.  From  this  I  know 
that  the  Professor's  words  made  a 
marvellous  impression  upon  him, 
and  some  of  Rab's  intensity  seemed 
to  pass  into  his  hearers. 

At  any  rate,  Rab  had  no  sooner 
said  this  than  what  does  the  Pro- 
fessor do  but  give  a  kind  of  cry 
and  clutch  Rab's  shoulder. 

"  Does  he  know  what  put  her 
in  her  grave  1 "  he  asked. 

"Who?" 

"  Her  father  —  Douglas  Oli- 
phant." 

"  I'se  warrant." 

The  Professor  hugged  Rab  closer; 
but  he  need  not  have  done  so.  His 
eye  would  have  held  him  fast. 

"  How  does  he  take  it  1 "  he  said. 

"  Just  gang  and  see  him,"  Rab 
replied,  with  a  world  of  meaning 
in  the  words. 

They  had  come  to  Kernback 
brae,  and  the  footpath  started 
from  where  they  stood. 

"  You'll  find  him  at  her  grave- 
side, doubtless  ;  "  and  it  was  per- 
haps a  fine  feeling  bred  of  pity 
that  prevented  Rab  from  going 
farther  with  his  companion,  and  so 
intruding  upon  the  laird's  sorrow. 

"  Mind  and  keep  to  the  path ; 
tak'  care  o'  the  rocks,"  he  said, 
and  bade  the  Professor  good-night. 

Down  the  road  he  met  Mar- 
gredel and  Wull  Oliphant.  Not 
knowing  that  Dug  and  Willy  had 
gone  thither,  she  had  begged  Wull 
to  walk  with  her  to  Kemback. 

Rab  stopped  and  touched  his  cap. 

"  I've  just  left  your  uncle  at 
the  kirk-path,  miss,"  he  said. 

"  My   uncle  ! "  said    Margredel, 


starting.  "  My  uncle's — my  uncle's 
in  France." 

"No,  miss.  He  came  aff  the 
coach  the  nicht.  I  fand  him  at 
the  river-side  opposite  Eden  Braes; 
and  when  I  tell't  him  Maister 
Oliphant  was  awa'  to  Kemback, 
he  would  ha'e  after  him." 

"  Thank  you,  Rab.  Good-night. 
Let  us  go  forward,"  said  Wull. 

Meanwhile  the  Professor  was 
picking  his  steps  towards  the  kirk, 
which  stood  out,  dim  and  grey, 
against  the  woods.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  scents  of  the  vegetation 
upon  which  the  dew  had  fallen; 
but  no  sound  broke  its  stillness. 
The  two  lads  in  the  kirk,  hearing 
footsteps  on  the  turf,  had  come 
out ;  but,  recognising  Douglas  and 
Willy,  they  went  back  again  and 
watched  them  through  the  open 
door. 

By-and-by  father  and  son  went 
out  at  the  south  gate,  and  walked 
in  single  file  along  the  path  that 
skirted  the  rocky  precipice  over- 
hanging the  den  road.  A  figure 
stood  in  their  way. 

Sorrow  must  have  written  its 
lines  on  Douglas's  features;  but 
the  Professor's  face  glowed  with 
recognition.  To  the  one  person  in 
all  the  world  to  whom  Dug  ever 
spoke  of  these  events  —  and  you 
can  guess  that  that  was  his  wife — 
he  said — 

"His  face  wore  the  exultant 
look  I've  seen  on  one  another's 
faces  when  we  laddies  breasted  the 
waves  on  Kirkcaldy  sands." 

"Sir,"  said  Douglas,  "you  are 
Professor  Malbert,  are  you  not, 
out  of  Kirkcaldy  —  the  uncle  of 
Margredel?"  He  held  out  his 
hand  —  very  gravely  and  cour- 
teously, you  may  be  sure. 

"  The  brother  of  Margredel,"  the 
other  replied,  looking  straight  into 
his  face. 

Dug  started.  His  boy  was 
crowding  up  the  path  behind  him. 
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"  This  is  my  laddie,"  he  said, 
with  an  appeal  in  his  eyes  and 
voice. 

"It  was  the  father  I  came  to 
seek,'"'  the  other  replied. 

"And  you've  found  him,"  Dug 
said,  some  of  the  agony  of  his 
thoughts  finding  expression.  "You 
have  come  for  Margredel,  have  you 
not  ?  You  will  return  with  us  to 
Eden  Braes." 

"  Margredel  with  you  !  "  the  Pro- 
fessor cried,  as  if  he  had  not  known 
it  before.  All  the  repression  had 
gone  from  his  voice. 

Wull  and  his  companion  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  path ;  and 
now  Margredel,  catching  his  arm, 
said — 

"That's  my  uncle's  voice.  Lis- 
ten ! "  and  they  stood  and  listened. 

"  Margredel  with  you !  It's 
meet,  and  she  knows  it  not,"  her 
uncle  went  on.  "My  feet  are 
dirty  with  the  earth  of  her 
mother's  grave,  and  you  would 
have  them  cross  your  threshold. 
I  thank  God— if  there  is  a  God 
above  these  stars — they  were  never 
tempted  across  it  before  I  knew 
you." 

The  boy  had  leapt  up  on  the 
low  grass  bank  on  the  inside  of 
the  path,  and  looked  at  the  Pro- 
fessor wonderingly. 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  cried  Dug, 
his  old  spirit  asserting  itself : 
"my  laddie  and  I  go  to  Eden 
Braes.  If  you  want  me  there, 
you'll  find  me.  In  the  meantime, 
let  me  pass." 

He  would  have  walked  on ;  but 
the  Professor  held  his  ground. 

"  Let  you  pass  ! "  he  cried,  and 
fury  seemed  to  burst  from  every 
pore.  "  It's  years  I  let  you  pass, 
not  deeming  you  other  than  honest. 
For  months  I  have  watched  you, 
praying  God  to  keep  my  fingers 
off  you  till  I  found  you  out.  I've 
tracked  you  here,  and,  by  God, 
I'll  not  let  you  pass  until " 


Douglas  sprang  back  a  step. 
With  a  wild  cry  Margredel  rushed 
from  WulPs  side. 

But,  with  a  young  heart  and  set 
teeth,  the  boy  had  met  the  Pro- 
fessor's spring.  His  wild  impetus 
carried  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocks.  The  Professor  was  a  frail 
old  man  at  the  best,  and  he  fell 
backwards,  clutching  his  assailant. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  an 
instant. 

"  The  rocks  !  Mind  the  rocks  !  " 
the  boy's  voice  sounded  up  the 
short  slope  that  led  to  the  preci- 
pice. There  was  a  crash  as  their 
bodies  bounded  off  the  tree-trunks ; 
then  all  was  still. 

For  a  second  or  two  Margredel 
and  Douglas  stood,  side  by  side, 
on  the  brink  of  the  wood  ;  then 
Wull,  running  up,  caught  her  as 
she  fell. 

"Take  her,"  he  said  to  Dug; 
"  she's  yours."  He  looked  over 
the  precipice.  "Heaven  help 
her  !  Who  else  has  she  1 " 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel. 
The  truth  which  he  had  learned 
a  few  minutes  ago  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's lips  had  grown  as  old  as 
his  catechism. 

Already  he  was  on  the  path  to 
the  foot  of  the  rocks.  He  could 
hear  the  swish  of  the  grain  and 
laboured  breath  as  the  two  watch- 
ers made  straight  through  the 
barley-field  towards  the  sound  of 
Margr^del's  cry.  Wull  scrambled 
back  again. 

"  Mind,  Dug,  they  just  fell,"  he 
said. 

Dug  was  not  listening.  To 
Wull,  low  on  the  slope,  it  seemed 
he  towered  above  him  like  a  rock — 
his  legs  apart,  and  seeming  to  grip 
the  earth.  His  hat  had  fallen 
from  his  head,  and  his  fair  hair 
lay  round  his  dark  face,  on  which 
his  eyes  shone  like  lights  at  sea. 
He  held  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
he  held  her  tight ;  and  Wull  could 
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see  him  raise  her  up  and  down, 
till  he  held  her  high  above  his 
head,  as  he  might  have  done  a  fox 
to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  It  was 
done  calmly,  deliberately,  without 
effort;  and  Wull  knew  that  it 
was  murder.  Margredel  hung  in 
Dug's  arms  for  a  second,  and  in 
that  second  Wull,  measuring  his 
height  with  his  brother,  had  a 
hold  of  her,  and  looking  into  his 
eyes,  said — 

"  Dug,  boy  !  " 

Margredel  fell  from  his  brother's 
arms  into  his,  so  that  he  staggered 
under  the  burden. 

"  My  Jean  !  my  Jean  !  "  cried 
Dug,  and  stumbled  across  the 
dark  field. 

Wull  left  Margredel  in  charge 
of  the  two  lads,  who  had  come 
up  ;  and,  bidding  them  remain  and 
watch,  he  ran  down  the  path,  and 
round  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
Disfigured,  mutilated,  clasped  to- 
gether in  their  dreadful  death,  the 
Professor  and  Willy  lay  in  the 
road;  and  Wull  separated  them, 
lest  any,  coming  up,  should  guess 
the  truth. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Oli- 
phants  of  the  High  Street  house. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  there 
should  be  more  to  tell.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  you  have  heard 
more ;  for  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  people  who  profess  to 
know,  for  example,  what  Douglas 
said  to  Margredel.  No  one  knows 
what  passed  between  the  two — 
not  even  Mrs  Oliphant.  These 
same  people  have  told  me  that 
Mrs  Oliphant's  hair  turned  white 
when  they  brought  home  her  boy 
to  Eden  Braes.  I  could  have  told 
them  how  it  had  greyed  through 
long  years  before  that ;  but  I  did 
not  care  to  correct  them,  lest,  on 
that  account,  they  might  think 
that  her  grief  was  less.  If  I 
have  led  you  to  any  knowledge 


of  a  woman  than  whom  I  never 
knew  a  nobler,  you  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  even  in  that  great 
sorrow  it  was  Dug  she  thought  of. 
It  is  beyond  my  understanding 
how  any  one  can  conjecture  what 
fell  out  between  the  survivors  of 
that  tragedy.  I  cannot.  I  do 
not  wish  to.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  when  Margredel  said  that 
France  was  her  home,  and  that  it 
was  in  her  native  village  that  she 
ought  to  spend  her  days,  Jean  ac- 
quiesced readily,  and  was  glad  that 
in  some  measure  the  tongues  of 
the  country-side  would  be  kept 
from  wagging  against  her  hus- 
band. If  you  are  inclined  to  re- 
spect her  less  because  of  this,  let 
me  tell  you  also  that  she  bore 
Willy's  death  meekly,  charging  it 
against  herself  because,  for  his 
sake,  she  had  held  her  tongue,  and 
would  have  wronged  Margredel, 
if  she  could,  by  leaving  her  in 
ignorance. 

Years  ago  she  and  her  husband 
were  taken  far  beyond  the  wag- 
ging of  tongues.  To-day  I  climbed 
the  hill -path  at  Kemback,  and 
stood  beside  the  ripening  grain 
upon  the  plateau,  within  cry  of 
where  they  were  laid.  On  some 
such  afternoon  they  buried  the 
younger  Jean.  I  could  mark  with 
my  eye  the  line  which  the  watch- 
ers must  have  taken  through  the 
barley-field  to  the  rocks  which 
echoed  Willy's  cry.  The  ivy  kirk 
is  a  ruin,  and  a  newer  building 
stands  farther  up  the  hill.  Near 
by  it  they  have  planted  a  school, 
set  against  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
rowans ;  and  through  its  open 
windows,  as  I  stood  beneath  them, 
came  the  hum  of  lessons,  mixing 
with  the  voices  of  the  birds  as  they 
called  to  one  another  in  the  woods. 
As  I  walked  round  by  the  Hether- 
wicks' — whence  a  blue  coil  still 
issued,  but  not  from  the  hearth 
of  Rab  and  Marg'et — and  down 
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the  hill-path  to  the  saw-mill,  and 
along  the  river  to  Eden  Braes, 
where  a  stranger  door  is  shut 
upon  me,  the  click-click  of  the 
reapers  in  the  fields  around  seemed 
to  say,  eloquently,  that  to-day  is 
everything,  and  that  the  dead  are 
soon  forgotten. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  very 
wise  reflection.  There  are  no  Oli- 
phants  now  in  the  old  town  by  the 
Forth.  When  we  buried  Wull, 
we  buried  the  last  of  that  family. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  its  mem- 
ory is  fragrant  still.  Down  by  the 
harbour,  even  now,  you  will  hear 
Wull's  name  often;  and  that  is 
something. 

"  And  Margredel  1 "  perhaps  you 
say.  I  am  coming  to  that.  At 
Wull's  death  I  went  over  his 
papers.  It  was  by  his  own  in- 
structions that  I  did  so.  Among 
piles  of  bills  of  lading,  of  lists  of 
ships,  and  all  the  remnants  of  the 
man's  activity,  I  came  across  some 
of  the  letters  that  passed  in 
later  years  between  Margredel  and 
Mrs  Oliphant.  I  may  not  divulge 
their  contents  even  if  I  would : 
I  can  only  say  that  if  a  man 
were  not  humbled  in  presence 
of  the  spirit  that  they  breathed, 
he  is  not  worthy  to  know  the 
love  of  women.  Besides  these, 
there  were  many  other  letters. 
When  I  fell  upon  a  rough  draft 
of  that  one  which  Beatrix  never 
opened,  I  could  not  but  laugh — 
laugh  to  think  of  Wull,  and  all 
men,  and  of  the  '  Polite  Letter- 
Writer  '  on  the  shelf  close  by,  with 
the  page  turned  down  on  the  model 
it  so  slavishly  copied.  There  were 
letters  from  Margredel  to  Wull, 
and  they  reflected  some  of  the  joys 


of  her  later  days  as  well  as  the 
sorrows  of  the  earlier ;  and  one 
of  her  greatest  joys,  clearly,  was 
Wull's  annual  visit  to  her.  Be- 
neath all  these  were  two,  clasped 
together  with  an  elastic  band 
which  broke  to  my  touch,  so  rotted 
was  it ;  and  one  had  the  seal  un- 
broken. I  opened  it,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  letter  of  his  own  to 
Margredel,  returned  to  him  from 
France.  With  it  came  the  other 
note,  which  told  how  she  had  caught 
a  fever  and  died.  It  was  dated 
a  few  days  before  my  fourteenth 
birthday  ;  and  that  was  the  news, 
I  doubt  not,  which  made  Wull  so 
testy  on  that  night  when  my  curi- 
osity was  whetted  for  the  story  of 
Margredel. 

"Where  is  the  moral  of  that 
story?"  some  one  may  say.  There 
are  many  morals  to  your  choos- 
ing. One  is,  that  all  the  misery 
in  it  followed  wrong  -  doing  :  an 
old-fashioned  moral,  but  perhaps 
none  the  less  wise  on  that  account. 
Or  you  may  find  one,  where  I 
seemed  to  find  it  this  afternoon  at 
Kemback — in  the  hollowness  of  all 
things.  Or  it  may  be  that  if  you 
know  this  town  by  the  Firth  to- 
day, with  its  new  industries,  new 
ways,  new  hopes,  to  compare  it 
with  the  home  of  Dug  Oliphant, 
you  may  realise  once  more,  as 
Wull  realised  it,  that  the  world 
wags  on.  That  is  the  greatest  of 
all  morals. 

And  if,  as  may  well  be,  you  care 
for  no  moral,  it  is  as  I  should  wish 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  story  was  not 
told  to  point  one,  but  because  it  is 
the  story  of  people  whose  memory 
is  dear  to  me,  and  of  a  country-side 
that  I  love. 
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THE    NEWEST    ABOUT    EARTH-WORMS. 


PERHAPS  the  very  last  attribute 
that  would  seem  likely  to  char- 
acterise our  humble  friend  the 
earth  -  worm  is  the  capacity  for 
making  a  noise :  we  are  told  that 
the  worm,  when  unduly  provoked, 
will  turn,  but  it  does  this  in  a 
quiet  way,  as  a  rule.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  undoubted  fact  that  in 
the  island  of  Java  there  exists  a 
worm  which  amuses  itself  in  the 
night  by  producing  "a  sharp  in- 
terrupted sound."  Darwin,  as 
everybody  knows,  raised  our  views 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  earth- 
worm to  a  very  considerable 
height;  but  even  he  did  not  sus- 
pect the  creature  of  this  claim  to 
a  higher  place  in  the  animal  world. 
For  some  time  this  extraordinary 
deviation  from  worms  in  general 
was  literally  "  vox  et  prseterea 
nihil " ;  but  ultimately  it  was 
found  and  christened  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  its  country  tjatring  son- 
darie,  a  name  which  appears  to 
indicate  its  power  of  speech.  The 
more  technical  but  not  less  apt 
name  of  Megascolex  musicus  was 
subsequently  given  to  it.  Whether 
by  this  means  a  worm  can  advise 
its  friends  of  the  approach  of  the 
local  equivalent  for  the  mole, 
which  in  this  country  is  its  chief 
foe,  remains  uncertain ;  but  in  any 
case  one  might  suppose  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  this 
curious  deviation  from  the  normal. 
Perhaps  the  uncanny  effect  pro- 
duced by  sound  issuing  from  so 
silent  a  creature  may  paralyse  the 
energies  of  some  intending  foe. 
Mr  Darwin  first  brought  the  earth- 
worm into  fashion  :  since  he  wrote 
about  it,  it  has  steadily  gone  up 
in  position,  and  may  now  be  fairly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  in- 
vertebrate aristocracy.  It  wants, 
it  is  true,  one  feature  of  aristoc- 


racy,— the  earth-worm  is  not  blue- 
blooded  like  the  king  -  crab  and 
some  other  ancient  forms  of  life : 
it  has,  indeed,  red  blood  coloured 
by  a  pigment  identical  with  that 
which  tints  the  blood  of  man — a 
further  claim  upon  our  sympathies. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  at  all 
about  its  very  ancient  lineage.  It 
has  in  all  probability  been  a  native 
of  the  soil  ever  since  there  has 
been  any  soil  to  be  a  native  of. 
Instead  of  retiring  at  the  ap- 
proach of  man,  as  most  savage 
animals  do — if  such  an  epithet  can 
be  applied  to  so  mild  a  creature, 
—  it  has  been  in  many  places 
positively  increased  in  numbers 
by  the  appearance  of  man,  in 
spite  of  trout  -  fishers.  By  vari- 
ous means  it  is  able  to  triumph 
over  various  defects  in  its  equip- 
ment for  the  battle  of  life :  the 
struggle  for  existence  must  be  a 
phrase  absolutely  without  meaning 
for  the  earth-worm.  In  its  case 
a  familiar  sentence  must  be  re- 
versed to  express  the  truth,  for  it 
has  no  eyes  and  yet  can  see  (in 
a  sense) ;  and  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  though  without  organs 
of  special  sense,  it  possesses  all 
the  special  senses :  it  can  hear ; 
its  palate  is  delicate ;  it  is  aware, 
as  already  mentioned,  of  light  and 
darkness.  What  more  can  be  said  ? 
It  can  even  circumvent,  sometimes 
by  astuteness  and  other  times  by 
peculiarities  of  structure,  the  early 
bird.  In  the  forests  of  South 
America,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  there  is  a  small 
species  provided  with  a  clear  spot 
towards  the  tail :  at  this  point  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  in  a  some- 
what immature  condition,  and  seem 
to  be  softer  and  more  breakable 
than  elsewhere.  Now,  if  a  bird 
grasps  the  worm  anywhere  behind 
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this  spot — and  there  is  at  least 
one  chance  in  three  that  this  hap- 
pens— the  worm  would  leave  its 
tail  in  the  possession  of  the  bird 
and  go  on  its  way  rejoicing ;  but, 
unlike  the  fox  in  the  fable,  it 
would  be  able  to  grow  a  new  tail 
to  offer  to  a  second  bird.  In  this 
respect  the  worm  offers  a  curious 
analogy  to  certain  snails.  Some  of 
these  have  a  weak  spot  in  the  ex- 
tended foot :  when  pecked  at, 
the  latter  half  of  the  tail,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  worm,  con- 
tains no  vital  organs  of  import- 
ance, is  sacrificed  to  save  the  ani- 
mal from  being  swallowed  entire. 

Though  no  other  earth-worm,  so 
far  as  is  known,  possesses  a  special 
provision  for  parting  with  a  sec- 
tion of  itself  with  impunity,  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  length  can  be 
suffered  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence. There  are  even  species — not 
indeed  true  earth-worms,  but  close 
allies  —  which  voluntarily,  when 
they  find  themselves  getting  too 
large,  break  up  into  shorter  and, 
it  must  be  presumed,  more  con- 
venient lengths.  The  agitation 
caused  by  a  slight  handling  of  the 
creature  is  enough  to  produce  this 
result.  When  this  happens,  and 
one  or  two  pieces  are  devoured,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ani- 
mal has  been  killed  or  not;  the 
individual  becomes  a  little  con- 
fused under  these  circumstances. 
Each  fragment,  be  it  observed,  can 
grow  into  a  complete  worm ;  so 
that  the  lumbriculus,  as  this  par- 
ticular worm  is  called,  is  literally 
a  committee  of  one  with  power  to 
add  to  its  number.  It  is  superior 
to  the  hydra ;  for  it  can  grow  not 
only  a  new  head  as  fast  as  the  old 
one  is  lopped  off,  but  a  new  body 
or  a  new  anything.  Hercules 
would  have  found  his  match  here. 
"Thus  it  is,"  remarked  some  one 
impolitely  of  the  worm,  "  that  the 
most  contemptible  lives  are  with 
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the  greatest  difficulty  destroyed." 
These  latter  facts,  however,  date 
from  the  time  of  Bonnet,  Miiller, 
and  the  other  fathers  of  experi- 
mental zoology,  and  hardly,  there- 
fore, come  under  the  head  of  the 
"  newest  about  worms." 

The  fact  about  earth-worms 
which  is  perhaps  of  the  chief  in- 
terest to  naturalists  is  their  aston- 
ishing diversity  of  structure  under 
a  great  uniformity  of  shape.  In 
this  they  contrast  with  many  other 
animals.  The  converse  is  more 
generally  true.  Earth-worms,  how- 
ever, lead  a  monotonously  similar 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  scope  for  any 
varied  moulding  of  outward  form. 
And  besides,  the  shape  which  they 
have  already  got  is  that  which  is 
best  suited  to  a  burrowing  creat- 
ure ;  no  change  would  be  desirable. 
Hence  all  the  energy  of  variability, 
which  might  have  been  expended 
in  producing  infinite  diversity  of 
external  form  has  been  transferred 
to  the  internal  organs.  It  has 
been  recently  proved  that  every 
part  of  the  world  has  its  character- 
istic worms,  which  are  as  different 
from  each  other  as  the  limits  of 
worm  organisation  permit.  It  will 
probably  astonish  some  of  those 
who  read  these  lines  to  learn  that 
there  are  over  two  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  earth-worms.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours.  In  South  Africa  is  a 
monster  of  its  kind  —  six  feet  in 
length  —  of  a  bright  grass -green 
colour  with  orange  underparts : 
this  particular  worm  has  an  in- 
telligence not  usually  associated 
with  giants.  Two  worms  were 
observed  crawling  at  a  great  rate, 
evidently  with  an  appointment  to 
keep ;  they  crawled  rapidly  and  in 
the  straightest  of  lines  till  they  met. 
What  sense  could  have  guided 
them  ?  It  was  mentioned  just  now 
that  earth-worms  had  all  the  senses 
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of  man ;  but  we  must  credit  them  northern    latitudes,    as    compared 

with  some   additional   senses   not  with    those   of   the   tropics  —  the 

possessed  by  ourselves.  older  and  more  worn-out  regions 

Another    curious    point   is   the  of  the  globe. 

extreme  power  of  colonisation  pos-  Another  and  almost  more  singu- 
sessed  by  the  European  species —  lar  parallel  between  the  human 
remarkably  paralleled  by  the  hu-  and  vermian  inhabitants  of  the 
man  races  of  the  same  part  of  colder  and  hotter  regions  respec- 
the  world  :  whenever  a  European  tively  is  the  pigmentation  of  the 
form  is  introduced  into  a  tropical  body :  not  only  is  the  Ethiopian 
country,  it  drives  the  native  worm  burnt  by  the  sun,  but  the  earth- 
inhabitants  before  it  into  the  fast-  worms  of  tropical  countries  are 
nesses  of  the  interior.  The  con-  frequently  deeper  in  colour  than 
verse  does  not  occur ;  when  a  for-  those  of  more  temperate  latitudes, 
eign  species  gets  into  this  country  There  is  thus  more  similarity  be- 
it  does  not  flourish.  This  is  a  tween  worms  and  men  than  might 
further  proof  of  the  modern  char-  appear,  in  spite  of  various  well- 
acters,  and  therefore  the  great  known  remarks  and  comparisons, 
vigour,  of  the  animals  of  the  FRANK  E.  BEDDABD,  F.R.S. 


THE    LEGEND    OF   ISHTAE. 
(ASSYRIAN.) 

1. 

ISHTAR  the  Beautiful,  whom  some  call  Love, 
And  some  call  Life,  but  all  hold  very  sweet, 
Mourned,  and  Earth  mourned  with  her,  and  Heaven  above. 
The  dry  grass  withered  for  her  passing  feet, 
There  was  no  pleasant  voice  of  lark  or  dove, 
And  the  sea  sobbed,  with  ever  desolate  beat. 


For  in  her  sorrow,  day  and  night  were  one, 
And  morn  and  eve  their  several  parts  forgot, 
Because  King  Death  had  stolen  her  little  son  ; 
There  fell  a  languor  on  each  blooming  spot, 
No  toil  was  ended,  no  new  work  begun, 
Save  sighing,  as  men  sigh  when  Hope  is  not  ! 

3. 

Until  their  crying  smote  upon  her  ear 
Which  had  been  deaf  with  longing  for  one  sound 
(The  pattering  of  small  footsteps,  very  dear !) 
And  she  rose  up,  wild-eyed,  with  hair  unbound, 
Filled  .with  her  purpose,  all  devoid  of  fear, 
To  seek  him  if  it  might  be,  underground  ! 
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4. 

There  be  Seven  Halls  of  Anguish  and  Despair, 
Each  within  each,  a  horrible  abode, 
Full  of  all  deadly  shapes  of  dole  and  care : 
And,  to  content  their  portals'  greedy  code, 
She  paid  at  each  her  fee ;  for  none  may  dare 
Without  much  tribute  to  approach  the  God. 


First  from  her  arms  she  stripped  the  bracelets  bright ; 
And  from  her  feet  the  sandals  that  she  wore ; 
The  veil  that  hid  her  beauty  from  men's  sight; 
The  girdle  of  strange  jewels,  and  precious  ore; 
The  golden  robe  that  clad  her  body  white ; 
Her  circlet — weeping, — "I  have  nothing  more  !" 


So  at  the  Seventh  Gate  she  stayed  forlorn, 
And  knew,  within,  that  cold  Death  hid  her  son ; 
Then  stooping,  held  her  proud  head  to  be  shorn 
Of  all  its  wealth — and  this  last  despite  done, 
Behold,  unshod,  unrobed,  a  thing  of  scorn, 
Ishtar,  before  the  Death-god  stood  alone ! 

7. 

No  Queen  was  she  that  stood  ungemmed,  uncrowned, 
Scarce  Woman,  shrinking  shameful  and  unclad ; 
All  Love !  for,  with  one  jealous,  joyful  bound 
She  caught  Death's  prey  from  him,  her  little  lad, 
Who  turned  wide  eyes  upon  her,  underground 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  any  should  be  glad  ! 


Almighty  Love !  that  so  unsparing  gave 
Wealth,  Beauty,  Honour,  holding  nought  too  dear. 
(Rich,  lovely,  honoured,  in  that  she  was  brave  !) 
Even  Death  beholding  her — so  bold,  so  near, 
Withheld  her  not  her  son — and  from  the  grave 
Bade  Love  return  to  bring  the  world  good  cheer ! 

G.  B.  STUART. 
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TO    AND    FRO    IN    LAPLAND. 


ANGLING    EXPERIENCES. 


IT  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  so  few  of  the 
numerous  travellers  who  year  after 
year  circumnavigate  in  steamers  of 
various  kinds  the  desolate  coast  of 
Norsk  Finmarken,  ever  penetrate 
inland,  or  proceed  beyond  the 
Yaranger  Fjord  into  the  wilds 
of  Russian  Lapland.  For  the 
tourist  certainly  there  are  but 
few  attractions :  once  past  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  Nordland  and 
the  serrated  peaks  and  rocky 
conies  of  the  Lofodens,  he  has 
left  behind  him  nearly  all  the  fine 
scenery  in  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. Moreover,  there  are  but  few 
comforts  and  no  luxuries  attaching 
to  travelling  inland  through  these 
northern  countries,  and  the  mos- 
quito does  his  little  best  in  the 
brief  summer-time  to  make  things 
as  unpleasant  as  possible. 

But  neither  the  mosquito  nor 
the  black  fly,  nor  that  vicious 
little  creature  the  sand-fly,  pre- 
vents thousands  of  Englishmen 
visiting  year  after  year  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  to  get  to 
which  from  this  country  necessi- 
tates a  transatlantic  voyage. 

And  yet  there  is  any  amount  of 
sport  to  be  had  both  on  the  Nor- 
wegian and  the  Russian  side  of  the 
frontier.  There  are  grand  rivers 
full  of  salmon,  innumerable  lakes 
containing  vast  quantities  of  char, 
trout,  grayling,  pike,  and  other 
fish ;  in  many  districts  very  fair 
bird-shooting  can  be  obtained; 
while  bears  and  wolves  occur  with 
more  or  less  frequency.  The 
Lapps,  although  they  have  their 
little  failings  —  an  intense  objec- 
tion to  water  in  any  form, 
whether  externally  or  internally 
applied,  being  one — are  interest- 
ing; so  are  these  queer  animals 


the  tame  reindeer,  and  the  natur- 
alist has  a  wide  field  for  study. 

The  first  time  we  visited  these 
inland  wilds — for  purely  sporting 
purposes  only,  be  it  remarked — we 
certainly  were  sceptical  for  a  week 
or  two  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
performance.  The  season  was  a 
rather  late  one  :  north  of  the  Nam- 
sen  Fjord  the  snow  lay  close  down 
to  the  water's  edge  along  the  shores 
of  Nordland  and  Finmarken;  on 
the  little  lake  behind  Hammerfest 
there  was  lots  of  ice  a  yard  thick, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  we  steamed 
out  from  Kistrand  down  the  dreary 
Porsanger  Fjord  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm. At  the  mouth  of  the  Tana, 
to  which  we  were  bound  for  salmon- 
fishing  purposes,  things  looked 
better;  little  snow  lay  on  the 
valley  of  the  great  river,  one  ulster 
served  to  keep  us  fairly  warm 
when  in  exercise,  and  the  netsmen 
reported  that  the  salmon  were 
running.  Nevertheless  the  Lapps 
who  had  come  down  from  Karas- 
jok  and  the  upper  reaches  with 
their  timber  rafts  reported,  "Meget 
is  ved  Storfossen,"  and  "Meget, 
meget  sne  paa  fjeldene."  And 
they  were  right,  as  we  were  not 
long  in  finding  out. 

After  being  stacked  up  by  Lapps 
in  their  long  canoes  for  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  we  arrived  on  the 
second  day  out  at  the  Storfoss,  a 
series  of  heavy  rapids  in  a  narrow 
birch-clad  pass,  down  which  the 
river  pours  with  great  violence. 
For  hundreds  of  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  river  below  its  exit 
from  the  gorge,  ice  10  and  15  feet 
thick  stood  in  huge  masses  and  in 
broad  belts,  which  extended  from 
the  water's  edge  far  back  on  both 
shores,  while  between  the  cavern- 
ous blue-and-white  walls  the  torrent 
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rolled  black,  swift,  and  deep.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  did  succeed  in 
passing  the  portage,  and  getting 
the  boats  and  our  somewhat  varied 
impedimenta  over ;  but  the  process 
occupied  just  sixteen  hours,  during 
which  it  snowed  without  ceasing, 
and  blew  a  gale  from  the  north. 
How  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  pass,  and  how  the  snowflakes 
whirled  in  wild  confusion  among 
the  bare  birch-trees  ! 

Having  got  so  far,  we  were  of 
course  fully  committed  to  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  we  confess  to  have 
wished  ourselves  more  than  once 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  where 
the  climate  was  not  quite  so  se- 
vere, and  on  which  the  signs  of 
winter  were  not  quite  so  conspicu- 
ous. One  grain  of  comfort  we 
extracted  from  a  Lapp,  whose 
solitary  hut  stood  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  foss.  The  salmon  were  run- 
ning ;  he  had  caught  some  in  his 
nets  —  "  Ikke  mange,  men  stor  " 
(not  many,  but  big).  When  we 
re-embarked  above  the  rapids,  and 
made  our  way  up-river,  there  was 
a  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
style  of  the  water,  which  below 
had  been  characterless  and  unin- 
teresting. All  the  pools  were 
evidently  far  too  high  for  fishing, 
but  they  were  numerous  and  well 
defined.  Still  we  were  by  no 
means  out  of  the  wood,  or  rather 
the  wintry  weather,  and  until  the 
first  week  in  July  it  snowed  every 
day  more  or  less,  and  blew  hard 
from  the  north.  Not  until  the 
middle  of  that  month  was  there  a 
leaf  upon  the  birch,  and  several 
times  we  were  fairly  blown  off  the 
river ;  but  when  things  did  settle 
down  a  bit,  and  the  heaviest  of  the 
snow-flood  had  run  off,  the  sport 
was  such  as  we  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  Norway  or  in  Scotland, 
and  fully  made  up  for  previous 
hardships  and  disappointments. 

Below   the   Storfoss   the    Tana 


runs  through  Norwegian  territory, 
but  above  this  point  the  great  Lap- 
land river  forms  the  boundary-line 
between  Russia  and  Norway  for 
an  immense  distance  in  a  southerly 
direction.  This  being  so,  its  sal- 
mon-fisheries are  subject  to  a 
special  set  of  laws,  and  no  one, 
native  or  foreign,  can  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  the  rights  on  any 
portion.  The  migratory  fish  as- 
cend the  main  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries for  some  500  miles,  and 
throughout  the  extensive  area 
thus  drained  there  is  a  consider- 
able though  sparsely  distributed 
population  of  Lapps  and  Fins, 
whose  staple  food  is  salmon.  By 
one  means  and  another  vast 
numbers  of  these  fish  are  taken, — 
in  summer  with  the  rod  and  nets 
of  various  kinds ;  later  on  in  the 
season,  when  they  are  on  the 
spawning-beds,  by  spearing :  and 
such  is  the  persecution  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  that  we  are 
convinced,  after  several  years'  ex- 
perience of  this  really  magnificent 
salmon-river,  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  fish  which  ascend 
it  each  year  ever  return  to  salt 
water.  The  day  may  come  when 
this  state  of  matters  will  cease, 
when  the  glorious  pools  on  the 
finest  salmon-river  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  will  no  longer 
be  harried  by  pot-fishing  Lapps, 
and  when,  without  injury  to  the 
food -supply  of  these  interesting 
but  very  dirty  nomads,  it  may  be 
possible,  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
rent,  to  fish  the  river  in  peace. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
what  weight  of  fish  might  be  taken 
on  the  Tana  with  the  rod  during 
the  season  under  such  circum- 
stances. One  sportsman  has  been 
known  to  kill  nearly  500  Ib.  in  a 
day  ;  we  ourselves  have  taken  over 
1000  Ib.  out  of  a  single  pool  in  six 
weeks  ;  and  many  remarkable  bags 
have  been  made :  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  were  the  river  prop- 
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erly  preserved,  all  these  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade.  As  in  the 
rest  of  Lapland,  the  mosquitoes 
are  dreadful,  and  no  preventives 
must  be  omitted  in  order  to  render 
existence  even  bearable ;  but  by 
the  constant  use  of  ample  veils, 
long  gloves,  and  close  -  textured 
clothing  while  abroad,  and  mos- 
quito -  curtains  during  the  hours 
of  rest,  these  insect  pests  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  neutralised. 

Until  the  early  spring-flood  has 
run  off,  the  Norwegian  half  of  this 
great  northern  river  is  of  but  little 
use  for  fishing  purposes.  The  land 
on  that  side  is  comparatively  high, 
and  the  inflowing  tributaries  there- 
fore are  full  of  snow-water,  which 
flows  through  short  and  rapid  chan- 
nels into  the  main  river,  retaining 
its  milky  colour  and  low  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  confluents  on  the  Russian 
side  come  from  chains  of  lakes  in 
which  the  water,  however  initially 
cold  and  dirty,  has  had  time  to 
filter  and  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  warmth.  Salmon  are  supposed 
to  delight  in  facing  torrents,  how- 
ever icy,  and  no  doubt,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  they  do ;  but 
when  there  is  an  alternative,  as 
on  the  Tana,  they  prefer  the  easier 
and,  to  our  thinking,  more  com- 
fortable passage,  and  make  their 
upward  progress  on  the  Russian 
side  of  the  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
the  end  of  June  or  early  July,  the 
pools  immediately  below  the  con- 
fluence of  Russian  tributaries  are 
invariably  good,  the  fish — especi- 
ally if  there  be  a  strong  rapid 
above — remaining  for  some  time 
in  the  warm  brown  water  before 
resuming  their  journey  to  the 
upper  reaches. 

A  night's  fishing  on  a  great  Lap- 
land river  is  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered. By  six  or  seven  o'clock,  as 
a  rule,  the  sun  is  off  some  pool  or 
another  which  it  is  the  angler's 


duty  to  carefully  note,  and  to  this 
favoured  spot  he  is  guided  by  two 
Lapps  in  a  swift  canoe.  Reclining 
on  a  layer  of  birch  boughs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  light  craft,  the  boat- 
men, armed  with  long  poles,  force 
him  along  the  margin  of  the  pools 
and  up  the  most  powerful  rapids 
until,  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
proposed  beat,  the  rods  are  put 
together  and  operations  are  begun 
in  earnest. 

Full  of  life  and  vigour,  the  heavy 
salmon,  straight  from  the  depths  of 
the  icy  sea,  show  sport  which  will 
flush  the  cheek  and  try  the  skill  of 
the  most  veteran  angler ;  and  when 
conquered,  and  the  steel  driven 
into  the  broad  and  silvery  side, 
they  are  trophies  to  be  proud  of. 

As  the  hour  of  midnight  ap- 
proaches, the  mosquitoes  begin  to 
relax  somewhat  in  their  attentions, 
the  sun  still  blazes  on  the  hills  and 
uplying  ridges,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  surface  of  the  river  is  in 
comparative  shadow.  Then  comes 
the  mist,  that  enemy  fatal  to  sport : 
first  in  the  little  eddies  and  be- 
hind the  boulders,  one  sees  faint 
wreaths,  as  of  grey  smoke,  curling 
and  twining  on  the  water ;  the 
wreaths  multiply  and  extend  in 
volume  and  in  density,  until  the 
broad  river  is  sheeted  in  its  filmy 
folds.  Slowly  but  surely  it  rises, 
until  even  the  birch-trees  are  en- 
veloped in  its  chilly  embrace,  and 
then  it  is  time  for  coffee.  The 
canoe  is  hauled  ashore,  the  Lapps 
collect  wood  and  build  a  huge  fire, 
on  which  a  kettle  is  soon  boiling  i 
salmon-steaks  grilling,  and  wit 
half  an  hour  the  angler  is  enjoyir 
a  repast  fit  for  a  king.  Wl 
cares  he  for  the  millions 
millions  of  bloodthirsty  ins 
that  are  waiting  only  for 
rising  sun  to  clear  away  the  mis 
veil  to  devour  him  ?  A  row 
gallant  fish  are  lying  upon 
turf  beside  him,  his  pipe  is  in  hi 
mouth,  and  —  if  he  be  •< 
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his  generation,  and  undesirous  of 
contracting  the  "  rheumatiz  " — a 
tumbler  of  honest  Scotch  whisky- 
toddy  is  in  his  hand.  Between 
one  and  two  o'clock  the  sun's  rays 
once  more  pierce  the  depths  of  the 
valley,  and  with  the  sweet  breath 
of  early  dawn  the  vapours  disap- 
pear ;  in  airy  columns  they  float 
away.  On  inspecting  the  rods, 
which  have  been  left  leaning 
against  a  birch-tree  hard  by,  the 
lines  and  the  flies  are  found  coated 
with  ice ;  but  in  another  half- 
hour  the  fisherman  is  pursuing 
his  favourite  amusement  in  an 
atmosphere  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  mosquitoes,  and  in  floods 
of  sunlight. 

The  salmon  on  the  Tana  are 
large :  we  can  testify  to  averages 
throughout  individual  seasons  of 
21  and  22  Ib. ;  and  a  Russian 
magistrate  resident  on  the  river 
once  informed  us  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  landed  from  a  famous 
pool  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  his  own  door  three  fish,  which 
weighed  respectively  30,  40,  and 
50  Ib.  Whether  the  little  failing 
so  universally  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  old  Izaak  in  more  civilised 
regions  had  been  inherent  even  in 
that  lonely  Lapland  angler,  we 
cannot  say :  he  seemed  a  God- 
fearing and  a  modest  man. 

Apropos  of  mosquitoes,  we  recol- 
lect taking  part  in  an  amusing 
conversation  in  the  smoking-room 
of  a  mail-boat  bound  up  the  west 
coast  of  Norway.  Among  the 
party  were  three  university  men, 
bound  to  some  Lapland  river,  in- 
tensely desirous  of  information  of 
all  kinds,  and  more  especially  as 
to  the  best  means  of  defeating 
the  multitudinous  and  bloodthirsty 
"migg."  A  quiet  and  somewhat 
reticent  old  countryman  of  ours, 
who  had  been  to  the  river  in 
question,  was  also '  present,  and 
was  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
most  appropriate,  and  of  ourse 


presumably  cooling,  form  of  liquid 
refreshment  in  which  to  indulge  in 
these  parts.  "  Hoots,  man,  it's 
whusky  !  "  was  the  immediate  re- 
ply; and  it  further  appeared  that 
the  old  sportsman  was  in  the  habit 
of  applying  that  universal  panacea 
externally  as  well,  when  he  was 
badly  bitten! 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  we 
saw  huge  piles  of  shed  reindeer 
horns,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  upper  districts  far  in- 
land. In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kautokeino  and  Karasjok  num- 
bers of  Lapps  spend  the  winter 
herding  their  reindeer ;  and  here  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  these  curious 
animals,  which  are  the  all  in  all  of 
their  owners,  their  entire  worldly 
wealth.  In  winter  their  food  con- 
sists entirely  of  different  lichens, 
but  chiefly  the  lichen  rangiferinus, 
or  reindeer-moss,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  fond.  In  order  to  get 
at  these,  the  deer  clear  away  the 
snow  beneath  which  they  are 
buried  by  means  of  their  broad 
sharp-edged  hoofs;  and  to  such 
a  depth  are  they  sometimes  obliged 
to  go,  that  the  traveller  may  have 
hundreds  of  rein  all  round  him, 
and  not  one  be  visible. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  brow  -  antlers,  or  "  spades  " 
as  they  are  called,  are  used  by 
them  for  these  excavations.  But 
this  is  an  error,  as  the  bucks  shed 
their  horns  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  not  until  the  follow- 
ing summer  do  they  begin  to 
grow.  The  greatest  enemies  of 
the  reindeer  are  wolves  and  glut- 
tons, and  more  especially  against 
the  former  the  Lapps  and  their 
dogs  must  keep  watch  and  ward 
day  and  night.  A  herd,  when 
attacked  in  a  determined  manner 
by  a  pack  of  wolves,  may  escape 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  only  of  their 
numbers ;  but  instances  have  been 
known  of  unfortunate  Lapps  los- 
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ing  their  all  in  a  single  night — the 
deer  being  all  killed,  savagely  torn, 
or  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
fjelds.  With  the  herds  of  so  many 
different  owners  feeding  on  com- 
mon ground,  the  deer  of  course 
frequently  get  mixed  up ;  and  in 
order  to  rectify  this,  in  spring  or 
autumn  a  great  gathering  called 
Rathkem  is  held,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  each  animal  is  determined 
by  the  particular  marks  which  all 
have  on  their  ears.  When  a  child 
is  born,  an  interest  in  the  family 
wealth  is  at  once  bestowed  upon  it 
— a  supplementary  ear-mark  being 
given  to  a  deer,  which  thencefor- 
ward belongs  to  the  new  member. 

Unless  in  exceptional  districts, 
the  residence  of  large  herds  of 
reindeer  on  the  inland  tracts  dur- 
ing the  summer  is  undesirable. 
At  that  time  of  the  year  the 
mosses  on  which  they  feed,  and 
which  are  of  exceedingly  slow 
growth,  are  dry  and  uneatable; 
and  having  no  protecting  cover  of 
snow,  the  deer  tread  them  under 
foot  and  destroy  them.  So  viru- 
lent, too,  are  the  attacks  of  the 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  that 
unless  their  owner  removes  them, 
he  is  sure  to  incur  losses  among 
his  herd,  either  from  actual  sick- 
ness or  by  the  animals  flying  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  their  winged 
tormentors. 

In  some  parts  of  Russian  Lap- 
land— as,  for  instance,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  Imandra 
Lake — reindeer  remain  through- 
out the  summer  months ;  but  these 
do  not  improve  in  condition  as  do 
their  more  fashionable  brethren, 
who  at  that  time  repair  for  change 
of  air  and  diet  to  the  seaside. 
About  the  beginning  of  May  the 
Lapps  who  have  been  wintering 
round  Kautokeino  and  Karasjok 
start  off  with  their  thousands  of 
deer  towards  the  great  peninsula 
of  Alnas  Njarga,  200  miles  off  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway.  There, 


and  on  the  neighbouring  islands, 
the  nomads  spend  the  summer, 
and  the  deer  acquire  health  and 
strength  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  the  coming  arctic  winter.  Year 
after  year,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, they  follow  the  same  track 
across  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
and  year  after  year  they  return 
by  it.  The  journey  down  in  May 
is  an  anxious  time  for  the  Lapps, 
as  the  female  rein  then  give  birth 
to  their  young,  and  should  they 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
with  continuous  and  heavy  snow- 
storms, many  of  these  are  lost. 
The  glutton,  too,  makes  this  his 
opportunity  to  attack. 

The  process  of  milking  a  herd 
of  rein  is  singular,  and  we  have 
often  watched  it  with  interest — 
especially  when,  after  a  long  tramp 
across  the  fjelds,  we  looked  for- 
ward to  a  share  of  it  ourselves. 
Attended  by  the  sharp-nosed  Lap- 
land dogs,  the  herd  appears,  its 
members  packed  closely  together, 
and  forming  a  compact  mass,  in 
which  the  horns  are  a  prominent 
feature.  As  they  approach  nearer 
one  hears  a  grunting  exactly  like 
swine,  and  a  curious  crackling 
sound  produced  by  the  contact 
of  innumerable  horns  and  limbs. 
They  are  then  driven  into  an  en- 
closure, each  animal  is  lassoed  in 
its  turn  over  the  horns,  and  dragged 
up  to  an  erection  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  milked.  The  quantity 
afforded  by  each  is  only  about  a 
claret-glassful,  but  the  milk  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  nourishing. 

In  some  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Finmarken  there  are  a  few 
so-called  wild  reindeer ;  but  their 
numbers  are  not  such  as  to  make 
it  worth  the  sportsman's  while  to 
go  after  them. 

Some  thirty  miles  up  from  the 
fjord  into  which  it  discharges,  the 
Tana  passes  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  head  of  the  Varanger  Fjord, 
between  which  and  the  river  a 
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very  fair  road  exists.  On  one 
occasion  we  chose  this  route,  stop- 
ping for  a  short  time  at  a  place 
called  Mortens  Naes,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  fjord,  to  inspect 
an  old  Lappish  place  of  worship 
and  burial-ground.  A  little  way 
from  the  landing-place,  surrounded 
by  thirteen  concentric  rings  of 
stones,  we  found  a  bauta,  or  idol- 
stone,  some  8  or  9  feet  in  height, 
symbol  of  the  ancient  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Lapps ;  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were 
several  other  groups  of  rings  and 
mounds,  from  which  the  remains 
of  buried  Lapps  had  been  ex- 
humed wrapped  in  birch  -  bark. 
The  place  was  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly one,  and  not  calculated  to 
induce  a  long  stay ;  so  after  spend- 
ing three  or  four  hours  on  shore, 
we  got  on  board  the  little  fjord 
steamer  and  went  on  to  Vadso. 

The  odours  of  that  northern 
seaport  we  are  not  likely  to  for- 
get. The  day  before  the  whaling 
steamers  had  brought  in  a  couple 
of  "fish"  70  or  80  feet  long,  and 
these  were  being  "treated  "  on  our 
arrival,  with  a  result  to  the  nasal 
organs  that  may  be  imagined  but 
certainly  not  described. 

On  the  opposite  or  southern 
shore  of  the  Varanger  Fjord,  an- 
other fine  Lapland  river  enters 
salt  water.  Draining  the  great 
Enara  Traesk  in  Finland,  a  sheet 
of  water  which  covers  an  area  of 
sixty  geographical  square  miles, 
the  Pasvig  in  its  course  from  lake 
to  sea  offers  grand  opportunities 
of  sport  to  the  angler.  About  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
the  further  ascent  of  the  salmon  is 
stopped  by  a  fall ;  but  in  this 
limited  space  numbers  of  heavy 
fish  are  killed  with  the  rod  every 
year,  and  the  upper  waters  simply 
teem  with  trout  and  grayling — 
waiting  to  be  caught.  Unlike  its 
neighbour  the  Tana,  whose  banks 
in  many  parts  are  somewhat  bare 


and  desolate -look ing,  the  Pasvig 
winds  through  a  beautiful  valley, 
undulating  wooded  hills  surround- 
ing it  in  every  direction.  For  the 
angler  who  can  stand  the  mosqui- 
toes, we  cannot  imagine  a  more 
delightful  spot  in  which  to  spend 
the  months  of  July  and  August 
than  the  Pasvig  valley. 

Although  in  its  course  of  nearly 
seventy  miles  between  the  Enara 
Lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
there  are  some  thirty  falls  and 
rapids,  many  of  which  are  impas- 
sable by  loaded  boats,  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  is  occupied  by 
lakes.  On  the  streams  between 
these  lakes,  and  at  their  exit  and 
entrance,  we  generally  found  the 
best  of  fly-fishing  ;  indeed  so  freely 
did  the  fish  sometimes  rise,  that 
we  took  to  putting  back  every- 
thing under  a  couple  of  pounds, 
or  went  trolling  in  the  lakes  trying 
for  big  ones. 

Some  twenty  miles  below  the 
Enara  Traesk  the  Pasvig  expands 
into  the  lake  Manniko-jarvi,  and 
immediately  below  is  the  most 
beautiful  rapid  on  the  river, 
Manniko  -  Koski,  so  called  from 
the  fir-woods  that  cover  the  shores 
in  every  direction.  More  than 
200  yards  wide,  deep  and  swift, 
the  river  foams  down  among  a 
number  of  small  rocky  islands, 
each  crested  with  its  clump  of  fir, 
into  a  magnificent  pool,  whence  it 
flows  in  wild  confusion  towards  the 
next  lake. 

In  the  Enara  district  some  wild 
reindeer  are  to  be  found,  and 
numerous  wild-fowl  frequent  the 
banks  of  the  Pasvig  and  its  lakes. 

Two  other  salmon-rivers  enter 
the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  Neiden  and  the  Jakobselv :  the 
former  is  in  Norwegian  territory, 
the  latter  only  partly  so,  forming, 
as  it  does,  the  frontier  with  Russia. 
Neither  of  these  is  regularly  fished 
with  the  rod,  and  good  sport  may 
be  obtained  on  both. 
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Passengers  by  the  Norwegian 
mail-boats  to  Vadso  marvel  at  the 
birds  which  swarm  on  the  lofty 
cliffs  of  Svaerholt,  between  the 
Porsanger  and  the  Lax  Fjord :  a 
gun  is  fired,  and  instantly  the  air 
resounds  with  the  cries  of  millions 
and  millions  of  gulls,  which  wheel 
and  poise  aloft  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  other  millions  remain 
crowded  together  in  long  ranks 
upon  the  rocky  face.  Off  the 
north-western  coast  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  Kola  lies  another 
great  breeding-place  of  the  north- 
ern sea-fowl,  but  of  a  very  different 
type,  and  one  which  is  but  rarely 
visited  by  travellers.  "Heno- 
erne  "  consists  of  a  group  of  small 
islands,  the  largest  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  only,  and  none 
rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  50 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  the 
haunt  of  innumerable  birds — gulls, 
puffins,  guillemots,  eider  -  ducks, 
&c. — and  at  different  periods  of 
the  year  Russians,  Norwegians, 
and  Lapps  come  to  kill  seals  and 
collect  eider-down  and  eggs.  Each 
kind  of  fowl  has  its  favourite 
abiding-place  on  the  islands.  The 
gulls  nest  on  the  grassy  flats,  the 
eider-ducks  among  marshy  knolls, 
while  the  ospreys  confine  them- 
selves to  the  highest  points,  and 
the  puffins  have  a  couple  of  accliv- 
ities facing  the  sea  to  themselves, 
which  are  fairly  riddled  with  their 
excavations. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lap- 
land, eastwards  from  and  between 
the  Norwegian  frontier  and  the 
Kola  Fjord,  there  are  some  very 
nice  little  salmon-rivers  which  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  enter- 
prising sportsman's  while  to  visit : 
this  cannot,  however,  be  done  ex- 
cept in  a  yacht  or  craft  with  steam- 
power,  hired  for  the  expedition. 
On  one  of  these  little  known 
streams,  and  living  on  board  his 
yacht  anchored  at  the  mouth,  a 


friend  of  the  writer's  killed  1000 
Ib.  of  salmon  in  a  fortnight,  all 
casting  with  the  fly  from  the  bank; 
moreover,  the  mosquitoes  were  not 
at  all  bad ! 

At  the  head  of  the  long  and  de- 
cidedly monotonous  Kola  Fjord, 
called  by  the  Lapps  "Gnollevodna" 
or  Fish  Fjord,  two  of  the  finest 
salmon-rivers  in  Russian  Lapland, 
the  Tulom  and  the  Kola,  enter  salt 
water,  and  at  their  point  of  junc- 
tion is  situated  Kola,  the  oldest 
town  in  Lapland.  The  first  named 
is  much  the  larger  stream,  and  rolls 
past  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town  1000  yards  broad.  In  the 
lower  portion  of  its  course  it  is 
somewhat  slow -flowing,  and  the 
tide  runs  up  to  the  first  rapid,  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  so 
that  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  during  the  season  it  may  be 
said  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  of. 
salmon.  These  fish  frequent  the 
Tulom  in  great  numbers,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  quantities  captured 
by  the  Lapps,  and  undoubtedly 
grand  sport  might  be  obtained  with 
the  rod.  The  first  three  fish  we 
took  weighed  over  30  Ib.  apiece, 
and  afterwards  we  got  several  over 
40  Ib.  :  they  rose  well  to  the  fly. 

Outside  a  radius  of  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Kola,  the 
fisheries  belong  to  the  Lapps,  and 
we  made  out  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  exclusive 
rights  on  any  portion  of  the  river. 
These  fisheries,  however,  are  valu- 
able, and  the  rent  of  a  tract  of 
good  water  would  be  a  by  no  means 
nominal  one. 

There  being  no  natural  obstacles 
to  their  progress,  the  salmon  are 
enabled  to  ascend  the  whole  river, 
a  distance  of  some  five -and -forty 
miles,  into  the  Nuot-javre,  a  fine 
island-studded  sheet  of  water  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  hence,  the 
Lapps  said,  they  go  up  the  tribu- 
tary streams  which  rise  on  the 
frontiers  of  Finland.  One  of  these, 
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the  Lut,  which  enters  the  western 
side  of  the  lake,  and  which  we  as- 
cended for  some  distance,  is  little 
more  than  a  succession  of  swamps, 
and  by  these  it  is  possible  to  travel 
to  the  Enara  Traesk,  a  distance  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
across  country.  But  what  with 
being  constantly  wet  and  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  having  every 
now  and  again  to  drag  the  boats 
over  necks  of  land,  this  mode  of 
transit  is  most  fatiguing,  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  last  degree.  There 
are  several  systems  of  these  swamps 
throughout  Kussian  Lapland,  over 
which  the  traveller  between  certain 
points  must  pass,  and  one  of  these 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kola  to  the  Monshje  Dunder,  a 
wild  range  midway  between  the 
lakes  whence  the  Tulom  and  the 
Kola  flow,  and  where  there  are  said 
to  be  wild  reindeer. 

Not  until  well  on  in  May  does 
the  ice  on  the  inland  lakes  break 
up,  and  by  October  they  are  again 
sheeted  over.  By  a  provision  of 
kindly  Dame  Nature,  snow  almost 
invariably  begins  to  fall  heavily 
immediately  after  the  ice  has 
formed,  and  the  protection  thus 
afforded  prevents  it  from  acquiring 
any  very  great  degree  of  thickness. 
When  such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, the  shallower  portions  of  lake 
and  river  freeze  to  the  bottom,  and 
a  great  destruction  of  fish-life  is 
the  result. 

The  other  river  which  enters  the 
fjord  at  Kola,  the  Kola  itself,  dis- 
charges a  much  smaller  body  of 
water  than  the  Tulom,  and  in  a 
very  different  manner.  So  rapid  are 
the  lower  three  miles  of  its  course 
that  they  are  unnavigable  even 
by  the  light  river-canoes  ;  and  the 
bare  ridge,  some  300  feet  in  height, 
from  which  it  rushes,  must  be  sur- 
mounted before  the  traveller  is  able 
to  commence  the  water  journey  up- 
stream on  his  way  vid  the  great 
Imandra  Lake  to  the  Bay  of  Kan- 


dalaks,  the  innermost  arm  of  the 
White  Sea — a  distance  of  about 
180  miles.  The  Kola  also  is  a 
most  excellent  salmon-river,  with 
many  beautiful  pools  and  streams, 
and  might  be  rented  with  advan- 
tage for  purposes  of  rod-fishing  : 
on  it  we  enjoyed  some  excellent 
sport,  not  only  with  the  salmon, 
but  among  the  trout  and  grayling. 
At  a  place  called  Angasgory,  the 
river  issues  from  the  large  sheet  of 
water  named  "Gnollejavre,"  or  Fish 
Lake,  between  which  and  the  sea 
it  has  a  course  of  fifty  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  distance,  how- 
ever, consists  of  lakes  into  which 
the  river  expands,  and  one  of  these, 
Pulozero,  which  we  passed  up,  was 
twenty  miles  in  length.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  we  could 
see  the  heights  of  "  Poatsoaive,"  or 
Reindeer  Fjeld,  so  called  from  its 
being  the  favourite  summer  resort 
of  these  animals,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
which  swarm  in  the  surrounding 
woods  and  swamps.  Gnollejavre 
and  the  neighbouring  streams  and 
lakes  contain  immense  quantities 
of  fish  of  various  kinds — pike,  perch, 
char,  trout,  grayling,  and  gwiniad 
or  fresh-water  herring. 

From  the  little  settlement  of 
Maselsky,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  we  put  up  for  a 
couple  of  nights,  we  had  a  grand 
view  :  in  the  immediate  foreground 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  rip- 
pled beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  un- 
dulating woods  stretched  beyond, 
while  over  all  the  fine  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Monshje,  Tschyne, 
and  Volsche  Dundri  towered  high 
in  air.  Immediately  to  the  south 
of  Gnollejavre  is  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  about  1 200  yards  wide,  which 
here  forms  the  watershed ;  the 
stream  flowing  from  its  northern 
slope,  discharging  ultimately  by 
the  channel  of  the  Kola  river  into 
a  fjord  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  that  on 
the  southern  side,  flowing  into  the 
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great  Imandra  Lake  and  thence 
vid  the  Niva  river  into  the  White 
Sea  at  Kandalaks.  Sixty  miles 
long  and  from  five  to  ten  broad, 
Imandra  is  the  largest  lake  in 
Russian  Lapland ;  its  shores  and 
the  numerous  islands  which  stud 
its  bosom  are  beautifully  wooded, 
while  on  the  eastern  bank  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  Umpdek 
Dunder,  3000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  stretches  away  for  seventy 
miles,  its  upper  slopes  and  gorges 
clad  in  eternal  snow.  For  the 
benefit  of  travellers  the  Govern- 
ment has  put  up  three  or  four 
block  -  houses,  and  from  one  of 
these,  Jokostrov,  we  visited  the 
Island  of  the  Graves,  "  Mogilnyi 
Ostrov,"  a  Lapp  burying  -  ground 
and  a  most  melancholy  spot.  On 
approaching  it,  however,  the 
weather  was  so  bad  that  we  were 
uncommonly  glad  to  get  ashore 
and  take  advantage  of  such  shelter 
from  the  storm  as  it  afforded.  It 
was  blowing  half  a  gale,  the  rain 
was  descending  in  sheets,  and  the 
appalling  crashes  of  thunder  that 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession seemed  enough  to  wake  the 
grim  old  Laplanders,  who  for  so 
many  generations  had  slept  be- 
neath the  pines  on  the  "  Island 
of  the  Graves."  Islands  are  fre- 
quently chosen  by  the  Lapps  for 
cemeteries,  as,  owing  to  the  slight 
depth  at  which  they  bury  their 
dead,  the  bodies  are  liable  to  be 
dug  up  by  the  bears  or  wolves  if 
on  the  mainland.  Formerly  the 
Enara  Lapps  had  a  burial-ground 
near  their  little  church,  but  the 
graves  were  constantly  torn  open  : 
they  now  use  an  island  on  the 
great  lake. 

Rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Fin- 
land, some  hundred  miles  to  the 
west,  the  Tuni-jok,  the  most  im- 
portant tributary  of  Imandra, 
enters  the  south-western  arm  of 
that  fine  sheet  of  water,  after  form- 
ing in  its  course  a  whole  series 


of  other  lakes.  Near  the  point 
of  junction  is  an  old  settlement, 
Akkala,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lapps  of  the  district :  here  they 
live  in  winter,  spending  the  sum- 
mer months  in  fishing  upon  the 
Tuni  river  and  its  lakes,  or  upon 
the  islands  of  Imandra  with  their 
reindeer.  In  autumn  they  hunt 
the  bear  and  other  wild  animals, 
and  when  the  weather  becomes 
severe  they  return  to  the  little 
village.  On  the  vast  tundras  of 
Russian  Lapland  bears  and  wolves 
are  numerous,  and  the  latter  run 
down  and  destroy  many  reindeer. 
But  the  Lapps  are  bold  and  expert 
hunters,  and  on  their  swift  ski 
they  pursue  both  the  bear  and 
the  wolf,  and  immense  numbers  of 
dogs  are  kept  by  them  for  purposes 
of  the  chase. 

On  the  Umpdek  Dunder  wild 
reindeer  exist  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  they  are  found  also 
among  the  woods  which  surround 
Imandra.  Wild-fowl,  too,  includ- 
ing swans,  are  numerous  on  that 
lake,  so  that  there  is  abundance 
of  occupation  for- the  sportsman. 
The  fly-fishing  at  the  lower  end, 
where  the  Niva  has  its  exit,  we 
found  magnificent,  and  we  grudged 
the  shortness  of  the  season,  which 
prevented  our  staying  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Except  where  it  forms  the 
lake  "  Pinosero,"  the  Niva  is  an 
extremely  swift  -  flowing  stream, 
and  foams  down  through  the  pine- 
woods  to  the  White  Sea  with 
loud  roar.  There  are,  however,  no 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  sal- 
mon, although  not  in  great  num- 
bers, ascend  it  to  Imandra. 

From  Sashjeika,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  to  Kandalaks  is  a 
journey  of  about  five -and -twenty 
miles,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
performed  by  land.  Accompanied 
by  several  Lapps  bearing  our  im- 
pedimenta, we  enjoyed  the  walk 
through  the  forest ;  but  the  mos- 
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quitoes  were  about  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  were  not  sorry  when 
at  length  we  were  able  to  look  out 
upon  the  island-studded  surface  of 
the  White  Sea,  which  lay  stretched 
out  at  ouij  feet  asleep  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  August  sun.  The 
White  Sea  has  got  an  evil  repute 
for  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  squalls  which  sweep  over  its 
surface :  once  we  had  personal 
experience  of  what  wind  and  sea 
can  do  on  these  northern  waters 
in  summer,  and  have  no  wish  to 
repeat  it.  What  it  must  be  in 
winter  we  shudder  to  think,  when 
the  coast  is  fringed  with  miles  of 
solid  ice,  against  which  the  vast 
masses  of  drift  are  being  constantly 
driven  with  tremendous  violence, 
and  when  the  air  is  ever  laden 
with  the  snow  driven  before  the 
fierce  "  norther." 

Throughout  our  travels  in  Rus- 
sian Lapland  we  were  fortunate 
in  being  accompanied  by  a  most 
invaluable  attendant,  who  spoke 
Russian,  Norwegian,  and  Lappish  ; 
but  even  he  was  not  infrequently 
puzzled  with  the  dialects  of  the 
last-named  language,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  Kola  peninsula, 
distinct  from  one  another.  The 
Russian  Lapps  differ  greatly  both 
in  character  and  features  from 
their  brethren  on  the  Norwegian 
side  of  the  frontier — being  quick, 
intelligent,  and  observant,  qualities 
of  which  the  latter  can  hardly 
boast.  Intermixing  with  Russians 
themselves  may  have  conduced  to 
this,  but  Lapps  of  pure  descent 
are  similarly  distinguished.  Their 
poverty  in  reindeer  as  compared 
to  the  Norwegians,  and  the  con- 
sequent additional  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  an  arctic  climate,  has 
made  them  more  quick-witted  and 
active,  and  has  turned  them  into  a 
race  o*  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Marvellously  prolific  in  fish-life 
are  these  northern  waters,  whether 
salt  or  fresh.  As  far  eastwards 


as  Svatoinos  (the  Holy  Cape), 
the  shores  of  Norsk  Finmarken 
and  of  the  so-called  "  Murman " 
(a  corruption  of  Norman)  coast  of 
Russian  Lapland  are  swept  by 
the  Gulf -Stream,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence they  are  resorted  to  by 
vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  are 
captured  in  immense  numbers. 
At  the  above-named  headland  the 
Gulf  -  Stream  curves  away  in  a 
north  -  easterly  direction  towards 
Nova  Zembla,  and  on  the  coast 
to  the  east  and  beyond  its  benign 
influence  these  valuable  fish  are 
but  little  found.  We  doubt  if 
elsewhere  in  the  world  there  is 
such  a  coast  for  herrings :  from 
the  Kola  Fjord  to  Archangel, 
some  700  miles;  from  Kandalaks 
to  Petchora,  a  still  greater  distance ; 
and  eastwards  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Yenisei  and  the  Obi  rivers 
they  are  taken  in  vast  quantities. 
"  When  the  herring  pour  in  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  White  Sea," 
says  one  writer,  "usually  in  the 
month  of  July,  they  are  often 
packed  so  close  that  they  form 
huge  compact  masses.  Followed 
by  other  fish,  they  push  on  into 
the  inlets,  bays,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  are  thrown  up  on  the 
land  in  such  quantities  that  they 
cover  the  shores  for  long  dis- 
tances." Whales,  too,  are  numer- 
ous in  these  seas ;  and  at  Vadso, 
on  the  Varanger  Fjord,  a  regular 
fishery  by  means  of  small  steamers 
armed  with  harpoon-guns  has  been 
successfully  carried  on  for  many 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
shark-fishing  is  an  important  in- 
dustry, and  large  quantities  of 
coal-fish  are  also  captured  along 
the  Murman  coast. 

In  this  paper  we  have  referred 
more  particularly  to  certain  rivers 
and  lakes  frequented  largely  by 
salmon,  but  they  form  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the 
inland  waters  to  which  these  fish 
resort.  Of  the  many  streams 
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which  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  east  of  the  Kola  Fjord,  and 
which,  in  common  with  those  that 
flow  towards  the  east  and  south 
into  the  White  Sea,  rise  in  the 
peninsula's  central  plateau,  some 
sixty  miles  long  by  ten  wide,  may 
be  named  the  Tiriberka,  Voronje, 
and  Yokonga;  at  Karabelni  No's 
the  Ponoi,  a  great  arctic  river, 
enters  the  sea  more  than  a  mile  in 
width ;  while  flowing  from  north 
to  south  the  Tschjavanga,  Var- 
suga,  and  Umba  discharge  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  White 
Sea.  These  and  many  others  are 
visited  by  vast  quantities  of  sal- 
mon; and  as  owing  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  country  there 
are  no  natural  obstacles  on  these 
rivers,  the  fish  are  enabled  to 
ascend  for  considerable  distances. 
On  the  Karelian  coast,  too,  which 
extends  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion from  Kandalaks,  many  other 
important  streams,  frequented  by 
salmon  in  large  numbers,  flow  into 
the  White  Sea,  but  of  these  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  name  the  Kovda, 
the  largest  river  in  Karelia.  Hav- 
ing its  head-water  in  the  great 
lake  Tuoppa-jarvi,  over  sixty  miles 
in  length,  the  Kovda  flows  through 
a  whole  system  of  other  lakes — 
the  most  important  of  which  are 
Paa-jarvi  and  Kauto  -  jarvi  —  be- 
fore entering  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Kandalaks.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth, 
deep  and  rapid,  it  discharges  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that 
of  the  Glommen,  the  largest  river 
in  Norway,  and  is  celebrated  even 
in  these  parts  for  the  quantities  of 
salmon  which  it  produces,  and  its 
lakes  for  the  abundance  of  other 
fish  which  they  contain. 

The  salmon,  however,  do  not 
ascend  the  Kovda  much  before 
the  middle  of  August.  On  the 
Tulom  and  the  Kola,  3°  farther 
north,  they  appear  a  month  earlier, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  on  the 


rivers  of  the  Varanger  Fjord,  still 
farther  to  the  north,  about  the 
25th  of  June.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  shoals  of  fish  come  with 
the  Gulf-Stream  from  the  west, — 
the  more  easterly  rivers  on  this 
coast,  irrespective  of  latitude, 
being  the  latest.  Such  also  is  the 
case  with  the  cod,  which  arrive  on 
the  Finmarken  and  Murman  coasts 
after  the  season  in  Lofoden. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  limits 
of  our  reader's  patience  have  been 
exhausted ;  and  although  volumes 
might  be  written  upon  this  wild 
and  comparatively  little  known 
corner  of  Northern  Europe  —  its 
birds,  its  beasts,  its  fishes,  its 
human  inhabitants  with  their  sin- 
gular migrations  and  yearly  wan- 
derings— we  will  not  attempt  to 
trespass  further.  Our  endeavour 
has  been  to  show  what  a  field  it 
offers  to  the  sportsman,  more 
especially  to  the  angler;  and  in 
this  we  trust  we  have  partially, 
at  any  rate,  succeeded,  although, 
perhaps,  in  enumerating  so  many 
rivers  and  lakes  we  may  have 
seemed  prolix. 

Hard,  indeed,  is  the  life  of  the 
poor  Laplander.  Over  hundreds 
of  miles  of  desolate  tundra,  of 
frozen  rivers  and  lakes  sheeted  in 
ice  and  snow,  the  fisherman  wan- 
ders to  pursue  his  arduous  voca- 
tion on  the  coasts  of  the  icy  sea 
amid  darkness,  arctic  cold,  and 
winter  storm,  to  return  by  the 
same  long  and  toilsome  journey 
for  the  brief  summer-time  to  his 
inland  home.  The  hunter,  with 
but  imperfect  weapons,  pursues 
the  wolf  and  the  bear  over  the 
boundless  wastes,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  among  the  health  -  giving 
breezes  of  the  coast,  the  reindeer- 
owner  returns  with  his  herd  to  the 
wilds  of  Enara  and  Kautokeino, 
there  to  protect  his  herds  from 
their  natural  enemies  amid  wreaths 
of  snow. 

GEORGE  LINDESAY. 
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ONCE  more  the  country  is  awak- 
ening to  a  sense  of  the  national 
danger  which  is  involved  in  the 
persistent  neglect  of  its  naval 
defences,  despite  the  repeated 
warnings  of  those  who  are  alone 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
sea  forces  necessary  for  national 
safety.  Once  more  we  are  ex- 
periencing an  agitation  which  is 
vulgarly  described  as  "  another 
naval  scare."  And  once  more  the 
Government  of  the  day  puts  its 
ears  back,  and  plants  its  two  fore- 
feet firmly  in  front  of  it,  like  a 
stubborn  mule,  and  refuses  to 
move  one  inch  unless  it  is  pushed 
by  main  force. 

The  last  "naval  scare"  took 
place  in  1888;  in  which  year  we 
published  several  articles l  on  the 
subject,  and  were  amongst  those 
who  first  called  attention  to 
the  comparative  decline  of  Great 
Britain's  naval  strength  amongst 
the  fleets  of  Europe;  and  we 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  our 
readers  the  conditions  (and  the 
sole  conditions)  under  which  she 
could  hope  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion—  not  only  as  a  first-class 
power  and  the  head  of  a  mighty 
empire,  but  as  an  independent 
power  of  any  sort.  At  that  time 
it  was  realised  (after  persistent 
warnings)  that  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour was  making  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort  to  deprive  us  of 
our  naval  supremacy — or  at  any 
rate,  to  arrive  at  such  a  prac- 
tical equality  as  to  render  the 
result  of  a  naval  war  doubtful; 
in  which  case,  as  it  was  obvious 
that  France  had  little  to  lose  and 


everything  to  gain,  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  it  behoved  the 
latter  to  make  an  effort  to  main- 
tain her  supremacy ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  Naval  Defence  Act 
of  1889,  which  staved  off  the  dan- 
ger for  a  time. 

At  that  time  our  danger  lay  in 
the  persistent  efforts  of  one  rich 
country  to  outbuild  the  British 
navy.  Now  a  combination  of  two 
powerful  nations  is  persistently, 
openly,  and  without  disguise,  pur- 
suing the  same  object. 

Prophecy  is  always  dangerous, 
more  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  foretelling  of  political  events, 
and  we  are  frequently  reminded 
that  it  is  the  unexpected  which 
always  happens.  This  may  be 
true  with  regard  to  the  minor 
affairs  of  the  various  States  of 
Europe ;  but  the  great  interna- 
tional convulsions  of  the  world 
have  not  usually  been  unforeseen 
or  unheralded;  nor  have  they — 
with  regard  to  the  nations  which 
have  fallen — been  undeserved.  But 
although  it  is  dangerous  and  boot- 
less to  prophesy,  we  may  never- 
theless be  permitted  to  consult 
the  political  and  international 
barometer,  even  as  we  consult  the 
meteorological  one;  and  we  may 
also  take  note  of  the  European 
weather-signs,  and  we  may  all 
form  our  own  conclusions  as  to 
whether  or  no  a  storm  is  brewing. 
But  if  the  barometer  and  the 
weather-signs  actually  do  foretell 
a  storm,  it  will  be  the  blindest 
folly — nay,  the  most  abject  cowar- 
dice— to  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  and  to 
pretend  that  by  turning  our  backs 


1  "  The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  :  its  Naval  Aspect,"  Maga,  February  1888. 
"Our  Naval  Policy,"  Maga,  April  1888.     "The  Navy  and  the  Country,"  T 
August  1888.     And  in  1889,  "  National  Defence,"  Maga,  March  1889. 
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to  it  we  can  prevent  the  storm 
from  bursting  upon  us.  The  storm 
will  come  all  the  same,  and  if  we 
are  not  prepared  for  it,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  overwhelmed. 

We  think  that  a  careful  and 
dispassionate  survey  of  the  senti- 
ments, the  aspirations,  and  the 
ambitions  of  the  various  European 
nations,  but  more  particularly 
those  of  Prance  and  Russia,  point 
to  a  coming  storm  at  no  distant 
date ;  and  we  think,  further,  that 
this  storm  will  burst  upon  the 
head  of  rich  and  inadequately 
defended  Great  Britain. 

We  are  reminded  of  some  lines 
in  Byron's  apostrophe  to  Napo- 
leon : — 

"He   who    ascends   to    mountain-tops 

shall  find 
Their   loftiest  peaks  most   wrapped 

in  clouds  and  snow : 
He   who    surpasses    or   subdues   man- 
kind, 

Must    look   down   on    the   hate    of 
those  below." 

Great  Britain  has  subdued  many 
races,  and  she  has  certainly  sur- 
passed mankind  in  the  extent  and 
prosperity  of  her  extended  and 
marvellous  empire.  Must  she  then 
look  down  upon  the  hate  of  those 
below  ?  Alas  !  we  fear  that  even 
if  "  hate  "  is  considered  too  strong 
a  word  for  the  sentiment  with 
which  we  are  regarded  by  our  less 
prosperous  neighbours,  yet  "dis- 
like," "jealousy,"  and  "unpopu- 
larity" are  by  no  means  too 
strong. 

And  this  is  not  strange :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  as  we 
ought  to  expect  it  to  be.  There 
is,  at  least,  as  much  human  nature 
in  nations  as  there  is  in  school- 
boys; and  history  gives  us  many 
instances  of  nations  behaving  with 
all  the  headstrong,  unreasoning 
impetuosity  and  passion  of  boys, 
far  more  than  with  the  calm,  cal- 


culcating  deliberation  of  thought- 
ful men. 

We  can  all  remember  the  situa- 
tion of  the  boy  at  school  who 
wanted  to  go  his  own  way,  who 
declined  to  take  sides,  wanted  no 
friends  and  no  enemies,  did  not 
wish  to  help  or  be  helped  by  any 
one ;  but  just  to  be  let  alone  to 
amuse  himself,  and  eat  his  cake  in 
peace  and  quietness.  That  boy's 
fate  was  not  a  happy  one.  He 
might  be  left  alone  for  a  time, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  day  came 
when  he  had  to  fight,  or  be  igno- 
miniously  kicked,  and  in  either 
case  he  found  that  he  was  without 
friends  or  sympathy,  and  the  ver- 
dict was  "  served  him  right." 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  present  policy  of  Great  Britain 
— forced  upon  her  by  a  certain 
school  of  politicians — is  to  take 
up  the  position  of  the  isolated 
schoolboy,  and  to  endeavour  to 
pursue  her  course  in  the  world 
without  allies. 

It  is  not  our  intention  on  the 
present  occasion  to  discuss  the 
various  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  for  and  against 
Great  Britain  joining  the  Triple 
Alliance ;  and  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  discuss  the  policy  of  joining 
in  an  alliance  with  France  and 
Russia.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
declared  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  is  to  walk  alone  :  and  under 
these  circumstances  we  submit 
that  unless  human  nature  has 
quite  recently  undergone  a  com- 
plete change,  she  will  sooner  or 
later  be  forced  to  fight  alone,  or 
be  ignominiously  kicked  —  and 
perhaps  not  even  given  the  latter 
alternative. 

How  will  it  go  with  her  ? 
What  condition  is  she  in  for  war, 
with  her  commerce  and  her  iso- 
lated possessions  scattered  all  over 
the  face  of  the  globe  ?  And 
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what  would  be  the  penalty  of 
defeat  ? 

These  are  questions  which  every 
man  who  has  a  stake  in  the 
country  has  a  right  to  ask,  indeed 
is  bound  to  ask.  And  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  although  Great 
Britain  has  elected  to  take  her 
chance  alone  and  without  allies, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  those 
who  are  jealous  of  her  empire  and 
her  commerce,  and  whose  interests 
and  ambitions  clash  with  hers 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  may 
not  coalesce  against  her,  should  it 
be  to  their  mutual  interest  to  do 
so.  No  international  law  lays  it 
down  that  only  one  nation  at  a 
time  is  to  attack  an  isolated 
nation;  and  no  such  law  would 
be  obeyed,  even  if  it  were  in  the 
international  code.  Nations  fight 
like  wild  beasts,  for  plunder  or 
existence,  and  their  code  of  honour 
is  far  below  that  of  the  schoolboy, 
or  even  of  the  duellist.  Civilised 
nations  do  not  now  directly  slay 
women  and  children;  but  they 
rould  have  no  objection  to  slay 

3m  indirectly  by  starvation : 
this  indeed  is  the  method  of 

irfare  which  will  most  certainly 
waged  against  this  country 
any  future  European  war  in 
which  she  may  become  engaged. 

National  starvation,  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown,  even  in  China 
or  India,  will  be  the  fate  of  Great 
Britain  if  she  is  not  strong  enough 
to  guard  her  ocean  commerce  dur- 
ing any  future  war  with  a  mari- 
time Power.  This  statement  has 
been  so  frequently  repeated,  on 
platforms  and  in  the  press,  that  it 
has  become  a  mere  platitude,  and 
seems  to  convey  no  definite  mean- 
ing to  those  who  hear  or  read  it. 
Yet  if  its  full  import  were  real- 
ised, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we 
should  see  the  question  of  the  com- 
petence or  incompetence  of  the 
British  navy  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
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trophe  turned  into  a  party  question 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons ; 
recriminations  on  the  subject  ex- 
changed between  the  two  parties, 
and  the  matter  finally  dismissed, 
with  infinitely  less  respect  or  con- 
sideration than  if  it  had  been  a 
Parish  Councils  Bill. 

We  know  that  it  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  cut  off  the  food-supply  of  Great 
Britain,  even  if  her  fleet  sustained 
a  serious  reverse,  and  an  enemy's 
cruisers  gained  a  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  It  is  said  that 
food  would  find  its  way  into  the 
country  somehow,  —  and  so  no 
doubt  it  would,  in  small  quanti- 
ties; but  it  is  quite  as  much  a 
question  of  money  to  pay  for  it 
as  food  to  buy.  And  when  we 
remember  the  dreadful  misery  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  partial  in- 
terruption of  only  one  manufactur- 
ing industry  (the  cotton  industry 
of  Lancashire)  during  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war,  we  may  form  some 
idea — though  a  faint  one — of  the 
internal  condition  of  this  country 
with  all  those  industries,  both  of 
import  and  export,  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  freedom  of  ocean 
commerce,  suddenly  brought  to  a 
standstill,  or  even  seriously  inter- 
rupted. 

The  duty  of  the  British  navy  is 
to  prevent  this  catastrophe. 

We  have  been  frequently  in- 
formed of  late  by  responsible 
statesmen  that  the  standard  of 
strength  at  which  it  is  proper 
the  British  navy  should  be  main- 
tained is  that  of  equality  with  a 
combination  of  the  two  most 
powerful  (nautically  powerful) 
Continental  nations. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  by  what 
method  of  reasoning  this  conclu- 
sion has  been  arrived  at.  If  the 
stakes  to  be  played  for  on  each 
side  were  equal,  or  even  if  there 
was  any  approach  to  equality  in 
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the  interests  at  stake,  as  between 
Great  Britain,  and — say — France 
and  Russia,  there  would  be  some 
show  of  logic  and  reason  in  admit- 
ting that  the  forces,  and  hence  the 
chances,  should  be  equal  also. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  the  case.  The  stakes 
on  either  side  to  be  played  for  are 
utterly  disproportionate.  On  the 
one  side,  the  struggle  would  be 
for  life;  on  the  other  side,  the 
struggle  would  be  for  plunder. 
Great  Britain  would  have  all  to 
lose  if  defeated,  and  nothing  to 
gain  if  victorious.  On  the  other 
side,  her  enemies  would  have  very 
little  to  lose  (even  in  the  way  of 
prestige)  if  defeated,  and  all  to 
gain  if  they  won,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  would  be  fighting 
for  Great  Britain's  property. 

The  conditions  would  be  very 
similar  to  those  between  a  pack 
of  fox-hounds  and  a  fox, — sport 
on  the  one  side,  life  or  death  on 
the  other. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no 
international  police,  so  that  an 
armed  burglar  has  nought  to  fear 
save  the  shopman's  bludgeon ;  and 
if  the  shopman  is  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  himself,  he  may 
expect  to  be  plundered  :  for  the 
neighbours  have  a  habit  (in  which 
John  Bull  sets  them  an  example) 
of  looking  on  complacently,  and 
declining  to  interfere  unless  their 
own  interests  are  directly  threat- 
ened. And  whatever  fine  talk  we 
may  hear  about  international  law, 
arbitration,  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  right  pro- 
fessed by  civilised  nations,  we 
may  be  well  assured  that  the  only 
reliable  international  law  is  the 
law  of  force. 

It  was  asked  not  long  ago  by 
an  influential  member  of  the  so- 
called  peace  party  whether  Europe 
was  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth  a 


gang  of  armed  burglars.  The  an- 
swer is,  "Yes."  They  must  cer- 
tainly all  be  regarded  in  that 
light,  for  even  the  most  virtuous 
of  them  (whichever  that  may  be) 
would  not  hesitate  to  seize  prop- 
erty should  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offer  for  so  doing. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 
Great  Britain  herself  took  quite 
a  leading  part  in  the  burglary 
business,  or,  to  call  it  by  a  more 
euphemistic  name,  in  the  "ac- 
quisition of  property "  business. 
She  started  from  a  very  small 
island  of  her  own,  and  has  now 
got  an  extensive  empire.  The 
lands  of  which  this  empire  is  com- 
posed were  not  all  uninhabited 
deserts  at  the  time  she  "  acquired  " 
them.  She  had  various  excuses 
for  taking  these  lands — some  good, 
some  indifferent  —  but  she  took 
them  all  the  same,  just  as  much 
as  she  wanted,  and  as  much  as 
she  could  conveniently  manage. 

We  only  mention  these  matters 
to  show  that  it  ill  becomes  Eng- 
land at  this  time  of  day  to  talk  of 
her  neighbours  as  thieves  and  rob- 
bers whenever  they  advance  their 
frontiers,  annex  another  slice  of 
Africa,  or  even  cast  an  envious 
eye  upon  the  tempting  plunder 
which  would  be  offered — in  case  of 
war — by  the  complicated  network 
of  undefended  ocean  commerce 
sailing  under  the  English  flag,  and 
spread  o'er  every  sea ;  which  com- 
merce, moreover,  supplies  the  life- 
blood  to  the  heart  of  this  very 
remarkable  empire. 

Small  blame  to  France  and 
Russia  if  they  are  making  prepara- 
tions to  deprive  the  great  mono- 
polist of  some  of  her  ocean  com- 
merce, with  the  strong  probability 
of  getting  some  of  it  for  them- 
selves. Have  they  not  as  much 
right  to  do  so  as  ever  Drake  or 
Anson  had  to  plunder  a  Spanish 
galleon  ? 
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We  need  not  feel  either  surprise 
or  anger  with  these  two  nations, 
because  they,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  own  discretion,  have  thought 
proper  to  build  powerful  navies. 
They  surely  have  a  perfect  right 
to  spend  their  money  in  any  way 
they  please.  War  navies  are  in- 
tended for  fighting  —  either  for 
attack  or  defence — and  no  doubt 
France  and  Russia  look  to  get 
some  return  for  their  money,  even 
as  we  look  for  a  return  for  ours  in 
the  security  of  our  ocean  com- 
merce. But  when  two  nations 
with  very  little  commerce  to  pro- 
tect start  off  upon  a  prodigious 
scale  of  building,  both  of  ironclads 
and  also  of  fast  and  powerful 
cruisers,  that  nation  which  pos- 
sesses a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and 
whose  very  life  and  existence  as 
an  independent  Power  are  involved 
in  the  safety  of  that  commerce, 
would  be  indeed  criminally  blind 
to  her  own  interests  should  she 
fail  to  see  the  meaning  and  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
vast  increase. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  panic — 
panic  is  always  undignified  and 
unprofitable — but  there  is  occasion 
for  immediate  and  vigorous  action. 

The  resources  of  this  country 
for  ship  -  building  are  enormous. 
They  are  not  only  unsurpassed, 
but  unapproached,  by  any  other 
nation ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
this  is  so  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
dangerous  snare,  for  it  engenders 
a  false  confidence. 

Undeveloped  resources  are  like 
good  intentions — of  very  little  use. 
We  know  a  certain  place  which  is 
said  to  be  paved  with  them ;  and 
if  we  are  content  to  pave  our  dock- 
yards and  our  private  ship-build- 
ing establishments  with  nothing 
better  than  good  intentions,  whilst 
other  nations,  with  few  colonies 
and  an  insignificant  ocean  trade, 


are  actually  building  and  launch- 
ing numerous  ironclad  battle-ships, 
and  fast  and  powerful  cruisers, 
specially  designed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  commerce,  we  shall  most 
assuredly  be  paving  for  ourselves 
a  road  to  destruction  and  national 
ruin. 

Probably  the  most  short-sighted 
and  expensive  naval  policy  which 
Great  Britain  can  pursue  is  to 
keep  her  navy  just  abreast  of,  or 
even  a  little  ahead  of,  the  navies 
of  the  two  Powers  which  it  seems 
not  improbable  may  at  no  distant 
date  be  arrayed  against  her.  This 
is  merely  coquetting  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  encourages  them  in  their 
rivalry,  and  leads  them  forward 
with  hopes  of  success  in  their  en- 
deavours to  displace  from  her 
proud  position  the  so-called  mis- 
tress of  the  seas ;  for  the  prize 
before  them  is  magnificent,  and 
well  worth  a  vigorous  effort. 

By  far  the  wisest,  and  in  the 
long-run  the  cheapest,  naval  policy 
for  this  country  to  pursue,  is  to 
put  forth  her  full  powers  of  ship- 
building at  once,  to  largely  in- 
crease the  personnel  of  the  navy, 
both  men  and  officers,  and  to  show 
all  competitors  once  for  all  that 
rivalry  is  useless.  It  would  pay 
Great  Britain  five  times  over  to 
pursue  this  policy. 

If  France  and  Russia  are  spend- 
ing five  millions  a-year  on  new 
construction,  Great  Britain  should 
spend  ten,  twenty — even  Cobden's 
famous  hundred  millions  would  be 
quite  justifiable,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  rivalry,  and  leave  her 
in  undisputed  supremacy,  for  her 
life  depends  upon  it. 

To  keep  up  a  bare  equality  is 
to  trifle  with  the  subject :  it  is  a 
policy  at  once  weak,  deceptive, 
expensive,  and  hazardous  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  it  stakes  the 
national  existence  upon  one  throw 
— and  that  an  equal  chance — of 
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the  dice  of  war.  No  comparisons 
with  other  wars  are  relevant.  Ger- 
many defeated  France,  and  put 
upon  her  what  was  thought  at  the 
time  to  be  a  crushing  indemnity ; 
but  France,  being  a  self-support- 
ing country,  quickly  recovered. 
Should,  however,  Great  Britain 
be  defeated  at  sea,  there  can  be 
no  recovery  for  her,  as  she  is 
not  a  self  -  supporting  country  : 
she  could  be  rapidly  starved 
into  submission,  and  she  would 
undoubtedly  be  wiped  off  the  map 
of  Europe.  Our  large  colonies 
would  become  independent  na- 
tions, except  Canada,  which  would 
join  the  United  States.  India  and 
all  the  smaller  colonies  would  be 
lost,  and  the  great  ocean  trade 
which  now  sails  under  the  British 
flag  would  at  first  be  totally  ar- 
rested, and  then  gradually  pass 
under  the  flags  of  other  nations. 
Probably  the  United  States  would 
become  the  great  carrier ;  but  who- 
ever succeeded  to  the  business, 
these  islands  would  be  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  and  that  ruin  would 
carry  with  it  an  amount  of  suffer- 
ing and  misery  such  as  no  civilised 
nation  has  ever  yet  endured. 

No  doubt  this  all  sounds  very 
pessimistic;  but  no  one  who  un- 
derstands the  economic  conditions 
upon  which  the  working  millions 
of  this  country  obtain  their  food, 
their  work,  and  their  wages,  can 
say  that  we  have  exaggerated,  nor 
will  they  be  able  to  draw  for  them- 
selves a  brighter  picture  of  the 
condition  of  England  after  a  naval 
defeat. 

Our  principal  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  working  classes,  who 
now  practically  govern  the  coun- 
try, do  not  understand,  nor  do 
they  care  to  learn,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  supplied 
with  work  and  food.  Our  long 
immunity  from  serious  war  has 
begotten  a  misplaced  confidence 


in  the  permanent  endurance  of 
peace.  Both  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  war  of  the  Indian  mutiny 
took  place  so  far  from  our  shores 
that,  unless  people  had  relations 
actually  engaged  in  them,  they 
scarcely  realised  that  the  country 
was  at  war  at  all.  War  was  not 
brought  home  to  their  understand- 
ings, or  even  to  their  imaginations. 
Neither  the  present  generation,  nor 
their  fathers,  nor  scarcely  their 
grandfathers,  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  what  war  really  means. 
The  traditions  of  war  are  almost 
dead  amongst  us ;  and  if  any  as- 
pirant for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  country  were  to  go  down 
into  the  Midlands  and  begin  talk- 
ing, to  those  whose  suffrage  he 
wished  to  court,  about  war,  or 
about  the  steps  it  was  necessary 
to  take,  and  the  money  it  was  de- 
sirable to  spend  in  order  to  avert 
the  probability  of  war,  he  would 
scarcely  obtain  a  patient  hearing, 
and  would  certainly  be  invited  to 
go  on  to  some  subject  in  which 
the  electors  could  take  an  interest, 
and  which  concerned  them,  such 
as  parish  councils  or  employers' 
liabilities. 

Some  subject  "  which  concerned 
them  "  !  If  the  horny-handed  son 
of  toil  would  sit  down  in  front  of 
his  loaf  of  bread,  look  steadily  at 
it  so  as  to  fix  his  attention,  and 
then  make  diligent  inquiries  as  to 
where  the  corn  came  from  of  which 
that  loaf  is  made,  and  where  the 
money  came  from  which  enabled 
him  to  pay  for  it,  he  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
at  least  one  other  subject  "  which 
concerned  him  "  as  a  self-governing 
item  somewhat  more  deeply  than 
parish  councils  and  employers'  lia- 
bilities— viz.,  the  security  of  his 
daily  bread  and  his  daily  wages. 

The  duties  of  the  British  navy, 
as  usually  defined  by  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  talk  about 
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them,  are  said  to  consist  in  the 
protection  of  the  country  from 
invasion,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  security  of  our  ocean  trade- 
routes  ;  but  as  the  navy  necessary 
to  protect  the  country  from  in- 
vasion need  not  be  nearly  so 
powerful  as  that  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  ocean  trade-routes,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  if  the  latter 
protection  is  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  former, 
as  the  less  must  be  included  in  the 
greater. 

We  propose  to  take  it  for 
granted  (for  indeed  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again)  that 
the  protection  of  our  trade  is  vital 
to  our  national  existence.  The 
only  question,  then,  which  remains 
open  to  discussion,  is  the  manner 
in  which  this  protection  is  to  be 
afforded,  and  the  force  necessary 
to  do  it. 

The  force  necessary  to  do  it 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the 
forces  of  possible  enemies  avail- 
able for  attack  ;  and  as  this  varies, 
and  always  has  varied,  from  time 
to  time,  no  hard-and-fast  line  as 
to  actual  numbers  can  be  laid 
down,  save  as  they  bear  such  a 
proportion  to  those  of  the  possible 
enemies  as  will  ensure  "reason- 
able certainty  "  of  success. 

So  long  as  there  is  "  reasonable 
doubt"  on  this  subject,  the  nation 
can  only  be  said  to  be  playing  the 
part  of  a  reckless  gambler  —  the 
stakes  being  its  own  life. 

The  old  method  of  securing  our 
trade-routes  was  by  the  blockade  of 
the  enemies'  forces  in  their  ports ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  British  ships 
were  captured  by  privateers  and 
otherwise,  the  blockade  was  so 
effectively  carried  out  that  British 
commerce,  instead  of  being  para- 
lysed, actually  increased  during 
our  last  maritime  war — thus  show- 


ing  how   well   the    British    navy 
did  its  duty. 

Could  we  hope  that  during  a 
maritime  war  in  the  present  day 
British  commerce  would  increase? 
We  fear  not.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  all  trade  carried  on  in  foreign- 
going  sailing  -  ships  (and  it  is 
considerable)  would  be  immedi- 
ately arrested ;  and  the  most  we 
could  hope  to  do  would  be  to  give 
reasonable  security  to  the  main 
lines  of  our  steam  traffic.  Upon 
this  duty  the  whole  energies  of  the 
British  navy  would  need  to  be 
concentrated.  Cruisers  alone,  no 
matter  what  their  numbers  might 
be,  could  not  perform  this  duty, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  a  squadron  of 
ironclads  could  drive  any  number 
of  cruisers  off  the  ground  whenever 
they  thought  proper  to  do  so ;  and 
although  the  latter  by  their 
superior  speed  might  keep  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  return  to  the 
cruising  -  ground  as  soon  as  the 
ironclads  had  gone,  yet  it  could 
not  be  said  that  they  were  protect- 
ing the  trade-route.  And  when, 
moreover,  we  remember  that  70 
or  80  per  cent  of  British  trade  is 
carried  on  in  slow  steamers  of  9 
or  10  knots'  speed,  which  almost 
any  foreign  ironclad  could  catch, 
it  seems  clear  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect any  given  trade-route  which 
lies  within  the  radius  of  action  of 
a  foreign  ironclad  squadron,  Great 
Britain  must  possess  such  a 
strategic  superiority  of  ironclads, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  coal  in  their 
bunkers,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  in 
superior  force  the  squadron  of 
foreign  ironclads  which  essays  to 
drive  the  British  cruisers  off  their 
cru  i  sing-ground . 

This  proposition  may  sound  a 
little  complicated ;  but  we  submit 
that  it  defies  contradiction,  and  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of 
trade  protection. 

The  question  of  whether  Great 
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Britain  would  be  able  to  protect 
the  great  artery  of  trade  which 
passes  between  the  Malta  channel 
and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  case 
we  were  at  war  with  France,  is  one 
concerning  which  experts  are  not 
agreed.  Some  high  authorities 
tell  us  that  we  should  have  to 
abandon  the  Mediterranean  im- 
mediately, and  leave  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  to  their  fate,  if  France  de- 
clared war  against  us.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  France  has  at 
present  a  considerable  number 
more  ironclads  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean than  we  have ;  and  although 
it  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
reinforce  our  ironclad  squadron  on 
that  station,  and  also  our  cruisers, 
yet  this  could  only  be  done  to  a 
very  moderate  extent,  possibly 
just  enough  to  bring  us  to  an 
equality — for  the  scare  of  a  possible 
invasion  would  raise  an  irresistible 
popular  outcry,  unless  a  powerful 
squadron  remained  in  England  to 
guard  the  narrow  seas.  Our  mili- 
tary insignificance,  which  must 
continue  so  long  as  we  evade  com- 
pulsory military  service,  will  al- 
ways cripple  and  stultify  any  bold 
schemes  of  naval  strategy  which 
might  be  possible  but  for  the  in- 
vasion scare,  which  presents  itself 
to  the  British  public  as  a  far  more 
terrible  spectre  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  commerce,  though  in  truth 
it  is  not  so,  for  the  probability  of 
it  is  far  more  remote.  It  could 
only  be  carried  out  after  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  our  fleet ;  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  absolutely 
unnecessary,  as  any  terms  of  peace 
would  have  to  be  accepted  if  our 
trade  was  stopped,  which  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  if  our  fleet  was  de- 
feated :  the  stoppage  of  trade 
would  be  merely  the  corollary  of 
such  defeat.  As  to  what  "any 
terms  of  peace"  would  mean,  for 
Great  Britain  in  her  present  proud 
position,  we  may  leave  to  the 


imagination  of  those  who  care  to 
indulge  in  such  -speculations;  but 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain, 
they  would  not  be  easy  :  there  are 
many  old  scores  to  wipe  off,  and 
much  national  jealousy  to  assuage. 
The  terms  would  certainly  be  crush- 
ing, and  such  as  would  not  admit 
of  any  recovery. 

The  duty  of  the  British  navy  is 
to  see  that  we,  and  not  our  ene- 
mies, should  have  the  dictation  of 
the  terms  of  peace. 

The  opinion  of  those  naval  ex- 
perts who  say  that  we  should  have 
to  abandon  the  Mediterranean  (at 
any  rate  for  a  time)  in  case  of  war 
with  France  alone,  is  not  one 
which  it  is  our  object  either  to 
dispute  or  to  discuss  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  It  would  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  Admiralty  of  the 
day,  and  decided  promptly,  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  at  the  time,  and 
no  doubt  diplomacy  and  the  possi- 
bility of  allies  would  influence  the 
decision ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  —  with  French  torpedo-boat 
stations  all  along  the  African 
coast  from  Bizerta  to  Algiers — we 
should  be  able  to  protect  the  trade- 
route  between  Cape  Bon  and  Gib- 
raltar, no  matter  how  many  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  we  had  in  that 
sea  :  unless,  indeed,  we  were  strong 
enough  to  attack  and  destroy  those 
stations,  and  then  blockade  the 
French  fleet  in  Toulon.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we 
are  not  nearly  strong  enough  to 
do  this  at  present.  With  France 
and  Russia  against  us  —  in  the 
summer  months  at  any  rate  — 
we  should  have  to  abandon  the 
Mediterranean  without  delay,  as  a 
strong  North  Sea  squadron  would 
be  necessary. 

Russia  has  now  a  powerful  Black 
Sea  squadron,  comprising,  amongst 
other  ships,  six  of  the  most  modern 
and  most  formidable  battle-ships  in 
the  world  —  not  coast  defenders, 
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but  fine  sea-going  vessels  with  good 
coal-supply ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  astute  Russians 
have  built  these  ships  for  orna- 
ment, or  for  patrolling  the  peaceful 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  Russian 
lake,— for  the  Turkish  fleet  does 
not  exist.  Fourteen  years  ago,  to 
the  writer's  own  personal  know- 
ledge, there  was  not  a  Turkish 
battle-ship  fit  to  go  into  action; 
and  they  have  certainly  not  been 
improved  since  then. 

It  is  very  obvious  that,  when 
the  time  comes,  Russia  calculates 
she  will  be  able,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  to  bring  her  Black  Sea  fleet 
into  the  Mediterranean.  She  has 
evidently  built  it  with  that  object, 
and  when  that  fleet  comes  down 
the  Dardanelles,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  our  navy  to  watch  it :  but  if  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  appears  in  the 
Levant  we  hear  that  Herat  has 
fallen,  and  that  there  is  a  large 
movement  of  Russian  troops  to- 
wards India,  and  that  Russia's 
new-found  ally  is  mobilising  her 
Toulon  fleet,  our  position  will  be 
critical, — unless  our  navy  is  strong 
enough  to  perform  all  the  duties 
which  the  country  will  then  expect 
of  it. 

The  question  of  the  feasibility 
of  blockade — in  the  present  days 
of  steam — has  been  extensively  dis- 
cussed by  naval  experts ;  and  the 
annual  naval  manoeuvres  of  one 
year  were  specially  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  result  was 
heki  to  show  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  effective  blockade,  as  cer- 
tain of  the  blockaded  ships  escaped 
directly  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
force  of  the  blockading  ships  on 
that  occasion  was  far  too  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  blockaded 
ones;  and  also  that  the  position 


of  the  blockaders  was  incompat- 
ible with  reasonable  safety  against 
torpedo-boat  attack. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  many  in- 
tricate questions  involved  in  the 
different  proposed  methods  of 
carrying  out  a  blockade  of  an 
enemy's  ports,  with  all  the  com- 
plicated and  various  engines  of 
modern  naval  warfare.  It  is  an 
interesting  study  for  naval  officers, 
though  somewhat  too  technical  for 
the  general  reader.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  largely  speculative,  even  for 
the  expert;  for  nothing,  save  actual 
practice,  can  teach  the  relative 
value  of  battle -ships,  large  and 
small  cruisers,  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, torpedo  -  boats,  electric 
search  -  lights,  submarine  boats, 
balloons,  perhaps,  or  any  other 
devices  which  may  be  put  in  prac- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing or  frustrating  a  blockade. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  will  be  the 
primary  duty  of  the  British  navy, 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  carry 
out  some  strategic  movementwhich 
shall  have  the  effect  of  either  keep- 
ing the  great  bulk  of  the  enemies' 
forces  in  their  ports,  or  bringing 
them  speedily  to  action  if  they 
come  out. 

Modern  inventions  seem  to  have 
played  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  blockaded,  and  against 
the  blockaders.  In  the  old  days, 
nothing  could  threaten  or  harry 
the  blockading  battle -ships  save 
battle-ships  of  equal  force  and  in- 
trinsic value.  No  brigs  or  small 
craft  could  dare  to  approach  them 
by  day  or  night ;  and  the  rowing 
gunboats  only  ventured  out  when 
some  very  insignificant  cutter  or 
schooner  lay  becalmed  near  the 
shore,  without  consorts  at  hand  to 
assist  her.  But  the  case  is  now 
so  completely  altered  that  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  "The 
smaller  the  size  the  greater  the 
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speed  "  (in  smooth  water  of  course), 
so  that  there  are  now  afloat  nu- 
merous torpedo-boats  with  speeds 
of  26  and  27  knots.  These  ves- 
sels have  considerable  radius  of 
action,  not  of  course  at  top  speed; 
but  still  they  could  reconnoitre 
with  impunity  for  long  distances 
during  fine  weather,  besides  at- 
tacking at  night  and  constantly 
threatening,  which  would  be  al- 
most as  bad  as  attacking ;  for  the 
known  disastrous  effect  of  a  suc- 
cessfully launched  torpedo  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  most  demoralising 
effect  upon  the  nerves  of  all  those 
who  may  be  subject,  or  may  think 
themselves  subject,  to  it. 

But  besides  the  torpedo-boats, 
several  foreign  nations  have  spent 
money  on  cleverly  devised  ar- 
moured coast  -  defence  ships,  as 
they  are  called,  some  of  them 
possessing  good  speed,  heavily  ar- 
moured, powerfully  armed,  and 
within  their  own  radius  of  action 
equal  to  bond  fide  battle  -  ships. 
These  vessels  constitute  an  im- 
portant factor  in  any  scheme  of 
blockade  as  against  the  blockaders, 
and  must  be  reckoned  with,  to 
say  nothing  of  older  and  slower 
coast-defence  ships,  obsolete  iron- 
clads, gunboats,  and,  in  short,  any 
not  strictly  sea-going  vessels  with 
guns,  which  are  capable  of  making 
excursions  of  considerable  extent 
from  their  own  ports  in  fine 
weather.  All  this  tends  against 
the  Power  which  essays  to  block- 
ade, or  even  to  mask  or  watch  an 
enemy's  port. 

In  the  days  of  sails,  a  ship  was 
all  the  better  for  being  a  week  or 
two  at  sea  before  she  met  an 
enemy — in  fact,  a  month  or  two 
improved  her  in  all  the  essential 
qualities  which  made  for  victory. 
But  now  a  ship  that  has  been  a 
week  at  sea,  ready  to  proceed  at 
speed  at  short  notice,  will  have  got 
through  a  considerable  amount  of 


her  coal;  some  of  her  tubes  and 
some  of  her  fires  will  be  dirty; 
not  improbably  she  will  have  de- 
veloped some  defects;  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  she  will  be 
able  to  attain  her  full  speed, — so 
that  an  enemy's  ship  ostensibly 
her  equal,  but  fresh  from  port, 
will  have  a  tactical  advantage  over 
her;  and  the  sea-training  of  the 
ocean-tossed  crew,  which  counted 
for  so  much  in  the  days  of  sails, 
will  be  now  a  factor  not  worth 
reckoning. 

Once  more  we  repeat  that  this 
is  all  against  the  Power  whose 
policy  it  is  to  blockade,  and  it 
furnishes  an  additional  argument 
— if  one  is  wanted — against  the 
assumed  sufficiency  of  a  bare 
equality  in  battle-ships  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  two  next 
strongest  Powers,  which  may  at 
no  distant  date  become  her  ene- 
mies. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  or- 
gans of  the  press — and  particularly 
the  '  Times  ' — have  begun  to  talk 
about  a  "strategic  equality"  with 
the  two  next  strongest  Powers,  as 
being  the  minimum  of  strength 
with  which  Great  Britain  should 
be  satisfied.  The  term  is  a  little 
vague;  yet  if  those  into  whose 
hands  the  strategic  distribution  of 
our  naval  force  will  fall  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  maritime  war  are 
allowed  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  strategic  equality," 
it  may  safely  be  accepted  by  the 
nation  as  an  adequate  provision 
for  its  wants.  Possibly  the  well- 
grounded  alarm  which  has  arisen 
on  the  subject,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  all  the  principal 
newspapers  in  the  country,  may 
force  Ministers  to  conform  more 
closely  than  hitherto  to  the  views 
and  opinions  of  our  naval  strate- 
gists, which  opinions  are  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and,  in  point 
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of  fact,  have  already  been  given 
on  numerous  occasions  without 
being  asked  for,  but  have  hither- 
to fallen  on  stony  ground  :  and 
instead  of  these  views  and  opinions 
being  allowed  to  govern  the  ques- 
tions of  naval  strength  and  pre- 
paration, these  matters  have  al- 
ways been  settled  (save  when  the 
country  has  been  awakened  by  a 
"scare")  in  accordance  with  party 
interests,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
frame  a  Budget  which  shall  tend 
to  increase  his  own  popularity, 
and  that  of  his  party,  with  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain,  by  keep- 
ing down  taxation,  regardless  of 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
nation.  After  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  nothing  but  blindness 
to  their  own  interests,  and  to 
the  dangers  which  threaten  them, 
can  cause  the  working  men  of 
this  country — who  are  really  our 
rulers — to  treat  such  Budgets  as 
popular,  or  as  anything  less  than 
a  criminal  trifling  with  their  free- 
dom and  their  lives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work- 
ing men  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
will  take  up  the  question  of  the 
navy,  make  it  their  own,  and 
transfer  to  it  some  of  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  which  they  now 
lavish  on  questions  of  greatly  in- 
ferior moment  to  their  own  pros- 
perity and  that  of  their  families. 
We  should  then  soon  see  the 
gentlemen  whose  business  it  is 
to  cultivate  what  is  called  the 
"cult  of  the  jumping  cat"  talking 
in  a  very  different  strain  from 
that  which  has  been  their  wont. 
They  would  find  a  thousand 
reasons  for  spending  more  money 
on  the  navy,  if  it  were  popular. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  made  popular. 

There  may  be  honest  legislators 
who  are  tired  and  wearied  with 


the  burden  of  empire,  who  would 
like  to  cut  the  colonies  adrift,  and 
devote  their  talents  and  energies 
to  the  making  of  laws  for  the  good 
government  of  these  two  little  is- 
lands, as  a  self-contained  and  self- 
supporting  nation  without  any  en- 
cumbrances. Probably  there  was 
a  time  when  such  a  policy  was 
possible,  and  Great  Britain  could 
have  taken  her  place  as  a  second 
or  third  rate  Power  in  Europe, 
with  a  population  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  millions,  mainly  devoted 
to  agriculture.  This  day,  however, 
has  long  gone  by.  Our  forefathers 
were  men  possessed  of  loftier  aims 
and  wider  ambitions.  They  were 
not  content  that  their  dominions 
should  be  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  They 
explored,  they  discovered,  they 
colonised,  they  conquered :  they 
spread  their  language,  their  laws, 
their  religion,  and  their  civilisation 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
short,  they  established  the  British 
empire,  with  its  vast  possibilities 
for  good,  and  its  undoubtedly  great 
responsibilities. 

These  responsibilities  we  cannot 
now  shirk.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  empire  save  at  the  price  of 
national  extinction.  These  two 
islands  cannot  live  without  the 
empire.  Certain  economic  con- 
ditions have  arisen,  as  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  British  empire, 
which  we  cannot  undo  even  if  we 
would.  The  extension  of  Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas ;  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  and  iron  in  these 
islands ;  and  the  mechanical  genius 
of  the  people,  turned  us  into 
a  manufacturing  country.  The 
direct  consequence  of  this  was 
free  trade ;  and  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  free  trade  and  cheap 
food  was  the  addition  of  some 
twenty  million  of  mouths  to  feed, 
beyond  the  food  -  providing  re- 
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sources  of  these  islands.  We  can- 
not reverse  our  policy,  and  wipe 
out  these  extra  twenty  millions  of 
human  beings.  We  must  protect 
them,  feed  them,  and  supply  them 
with  work,  or  they  will  perish, 
and  with  them  the  nation.  These 
are  hard  and  stubborn  facts,  which 
cannot  be  explained  away.  The 
food  for  these  millions,  and  the 
work  which  enables  them  to  pay 
for  the  food,  come  to  them  from 
across  the  sea,  and  are  not  only 
liable  to  interruption,  but  are  cer- 
tain to  be  interrupted,  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  unless  the  British 
navy  is  strong  enough  to  overcome 
all  resistance  at  the  outset,  and 
keep  the  great  trade  -  routes  of 
the  nation  practically  clear  of 
enemy's  fleets  and  enemy's  cruisers. 
The  proportion  of  superiority  neces- 
sary to  do  this  is  not  positively 
known,  and  the  highest  authorities 
differ  with  regard  to  it :  it  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  double, 
three  to  two,  five  to  three,  eight 
to  five,  &c.  But  whatever  the 
exact  proportion  may  be,  all  our 
admirals  are  agreed  that  a  very 
substantial  superiority  in  battle- 
ships will  be  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  meet  our  enemies  with  even 
an  equal  force  at  any  given  time 
and  place, — the  selection  of  the 
time  and  place  being  in  their 
hands,  as  it  always  must  be,  in 
accordance  with  our  enforced  strat- 
egy of  endeavouring  to  keep  them 
shut  up  in  their  ports,  and  the 
great  ocean  trade-routes  open  to 
commerce.  We  know  that  during 
the  old  wars,  even  when  our  navy 
was  double,  and  more  than  double, 
that  of  our  enemies,  we  were  not 
able  to  meet  them  in  superior  num- 
bers at  a  given  time  and  place. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  our 
having  so  many  different  points  to 
watch,  and  of  our  ignorance  of 
when  and  where  they  would  put 
to  sea,  or  what  course  they  would 


steer  when  they  did  put  to  sea; 
but  it  was  not  then  considered 
bad  strategy  to  meet  them  with 
equal,  or  even  with  slightly  in- 
ferior, numbers  of  battle-ships  and 
guns.  This  confidence  on  our  part 
was  amply  justified  by  the  well- 
known  superiority  in  seamanship 
of  the  crews  of  our  ships  —  a 
superiority  gained  by  being  con- 
stantly at  sea ;  and  which  count- 
ed for  far  more  in  the  naval 
battles  of  those  days  than  either 
weight  of  metal,  number  of  guns, 
or  number  of  ships.  All  this 
is  now  changed.  Seamanship  is 
dead  and  buried,  and  our  neigh- 
bours are  at  least  our  equals  in 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  in  all 
the  arts,  both  of  peace  and  war. 
Their  bravery  has  never  been  in 
question,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
on  many  occasions  the  object  of 
the  most  unfeigned  admiration  of 
their  enemies,  exhibited,  as  it  so 
frequently  was  upon  the  ocean, 
under  the  most  disheartening  and 
trying  conditions  of  defeat. 

When  we  say  that  the  French 
are  at  least  our  equals  in  mechani- 
cal ingenuity,  we  are  not  perhaps 
telling  the  whole  truth ;  for  with 
regard  to  that  branch  of  mechani- 
cal science  which  embraces  ship- 
building and  ship-equipment,  they 
took  the  lead  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  they  have  maintained  it  ever 
since.  It  is  humiliating  for  the 
so-called  mistress  of  the  seas  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  the  case. 

The  80 -gun  two -decked  ship 
Franklin,  captured  at  the  Nile, 
and  afterwards  known  for  many 
years  in  our  navy  as  the  Canopus, 
was  by  far  the  most  perfect  model 
of  a  line-of -battle-ship,  and  the  best 
sailer  afloat.  We  tried  to  copy 
her  lines  in  many  of  our  subse- 
quent two-deckers,  but  only  with 
indifferent  success. 

The  French  had  the  first  steam 
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three-decker,  and  the  first  iron- 
clad ;  they  were  many  years  ahead 
of  us  in  breech-loading  guns  ;  they 
are  ahead  of  us  in  smokeless 
powder,  and  in  high  explosives; 
and  the  latest  exhibition  of  their 
genius  appears  in  a  form  of  boiler 
known  as  the  Belleville  tubulous 
boiler,  which  appears  to  combine 
the  qualities  of  lightness  and  steam- 
generating  power  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  two  largest  and  most 
recently  ordered  cruisers  are  to  be 
fitted  with  these  boilers,  and  a 
handsome  royalty  paid  to  the  in- 
ventor for  the  privilege  of  using 
his  patent. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present 
day,  the  French  ships  are  better 
models  than  ours.  They  are  more 
ingeniously  designed,  and  more  in- 
telligently armed.  The  French 
designers  appear  to  be  blessed 
with  a  quicker  imagination.  They 
make  bolder  innovations  in  the 
distribution  of  their  armaments, 
both  in  battle-ships  and  cruisers ; 
and  whilst  trying  various  experi- 
ments in  these  matters,  they  adhere 
firmly  to  their  sound  principle  of 
giving  all  their  battle-ships  a  com- 
plete belt  of  thick  armour,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  reserve  of  buoyancy  for 
their  ships  even  if  their  guns  are 
.  silenced ;  and  it  is  scarcely  open 
to  doubt  that  this  principle  of 
construction  cannot  fail  to  give 
great  confidence  to  the  crews  of 
these  ships. 

In    short  —  to    conclude    this 


branch  of  our  subject — the  French, 
with  their  usual  ingenuity,  appear 
to  get  more  fighting  power  upon  a 
given  tonnage  than  our  designers 
are  able  to  do.  This  is  partly  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
posed strategy  imposes  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  a  larger  coal-supply 
for  our  ships  than  the  French 
think  necessary  for  theirs,  in  view 
of  their  proposed  strategy ;  but 
even  taking  this  into  account,  it 
appears  to  us  that  they  have,  as 
usual,  taken  the  lead  in  quality, — 
and  as  they  are  now  also  adding 
quantity  to  quality,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  position  is  get- 
ting critical,  and  this  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  only  one  enemy. 
But  when  we  also  cast  our  eyes 
eastward,  reckon  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  fleets,  and  remember 
that  ambitious  and  ever-watchful 
Russia  is  pursuing  a  settled  policy 
of  advance  upon  India,  and  only 
waiting  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  her  next  step,  he 
must  be  a  blind  Englishman, 
Scotsman,  or  loyal  Irishman  who 
fails  to  realise  that,  if  Great 
Britain  does  not  promptly  make 
an  unprecedented  effort,  regardless 
of  expense,  to  regain  her  more 
than  doubtful  naval  supremacy 
over  her  possible,  and  we  might 
almost  say  probable,  enemies,  she 
will  have  deserved  the  inevitable 
fate  of  all  rich  nations  which  fail 
to  take  adequate  measures  for  their 
own  defence. 
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THE    INDIAN    CURRENCY    MUDDLE. 


NEARLY  eight  months  ago  the 
Indian  mints  were  closed  to  the 
private  coinage  of  silver.  This 
step  was  taken  somewhat  in  a 
panic,  on  account  of  the  then  im- 
pending repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Law  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  end  of  1892  the  failure  of  the 
International  Monetary  Congress 
at  Brussels  seemed  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  last  hope  of  silver 
being  restored  to  a  definite  inter- 
national ratio  with  gold  as  a  stan- 
dard of  value.  Then  it  became  a 
question  with  the  two  principal 
silver  -  currency  countries — India 
and  the  United  States — which  was 
to  escape  first  from  the  appre- 
hended collapse  of  the  white  metal. 
India,  being  less  hampered  with 
party  politics,  was  able  to  forestall 
the  Americans.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  silver  was  doomed 
in  any  case,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment urged  drastic  remedies. 
Some  currency  reformers  at  Cal- 
cutta had  discovered  a  short  and 
easy  cut  to  a  gold  standard  with- 
out gold,  and  its  official  sympathies 
being  all  in  the  same  direction,  it 
earnestly  pressed  their  views  on 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  had 
them  investigated  at  length  by  a 
commission  of  experts,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Herschell,  who, 
without  committing  themselves  to 
a  gold  standard  without  gold,  gave 
a  guarded  and  qualified  sanction 
to  the  closing  of  the  mints  against 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Having 
to  be  content  with  this  half-hearted 
approval  of  the  home  authorities, 
the  Government  of  India  had  a 
new  Currency  Act  passed  through 
all  its  stages  at  a  single  sitting  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  It  demon- 
etised silver,  and  created  a  myth- 
ical rupee,  which  was  to  be  con- 


vertible into  sterling  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  to  the  sovereign. 

This  compromise  had  the  natural 
fate  of  its  kind.  Its  own  authors 
differed  as  to  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  were  at  cross-purposes  from 
the  moment  they  tried  to  carry  it 
out.  It  forthwith  provoked  a  lively 
correspondence  by  cable  between 
the  Governor-General  (Lord  Lans- 
downe)  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  telegrams,  which  were  after- 
wards submitted  in  all  innocence 
to  Parliament,  exhibit  the  noble 
lords  in  an  incredible  state  of 
mutual  misunderstanding.  They 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  agree 
beforehand  either  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  do  or  how  they 
were  to  do  it.  There  were  two 
programmes  in  the  field,  which 
jostled  each  other,  and  at  last  they 
ended  in  a  deadlock,  Calcutta 
thought  it  had  drawn  the  India 
Office  into  a  currency  revolution ; 
but  the  India  Office  hastened  to 
protest  that  it  had  only  committed 
itself  to  a  small  experiment.  The 
Governor -General  assumed  that 
the  16d.  limit  for  the  new  rupee 
was  to  be  a  minimum  below  which 
Council  bills  should  not  be  sold; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  promptly 
undeceived  him  by  explaining  that 
the  16d.  was  a  maximum  intended 
to  avert  a  possible  convulsion  of 
trade  by  a  too  rapid  rise  in  the 
rupee.  This  by  no  means  unim- 
portant detail  of  the  scheme  was 
thus  looked  at  from  exactly  oppo- 
site standpoints  in  London  and 
Calcutta.  Equally  sharp  diver- 
gence of  opinion  arose  as  to  the 
method  of  selling  the  Council  bills. 
The  Governor -General,  supported 
no  doubt  by  his  Council,  was  for 
starving  the  market  into  submis- 
sion. "We  think  it  desirable," 
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he  telegraphed,  "that  the  gold 
standard  should  be  made  effective 
as  soon  as  possible ; "  and  his 
recipe  for  it  was  to  hold  back  the 
Council  bills  until  their  official 
gold  value  of  16d.  per  rupee  was 
forthcoming.  But  again  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  to  oppose  a 
different  and  almost  directly  con- 
trary view.  He  disclaimed  the 
imaginary  gold  standard,  and  drew 
the  line  at  checking  the  fall  of  the 
rupee. 

The  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  having  made  a  false  start, 
seem  never  to  have  got  into  line 
again.  Lord  Lansdowne's  term 
had  only  a  few  months  to  run,  and 
Lord  Kimberley  may  have  pre- 
ferred waiting  for  a  new  Viceroy 
of  his  own  selection  who  would 
support  him,  to  contending  with 
one  who  was  directly  at  variance 
with  him  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  policy.  Whether 
for  this  or  other  reasons,  a  purely 
negative  attitude  was  maintained 
till  January  (1894),  when,  on  the 
eve  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  retire- 
ment, an  important  decision  was 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  minimum  value  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  give  to  the  new 
rupee  having  failed  to  assert  itself 
against  a  flood  of  cheap  silver, 
two  alternatives  offered  themselves 
— either  to  handicap  silver  by  an 
import  duty,  or  to  let  the  India 
Council  underbid  it  with  their  bills. 
Lord  Kimberley  preferred  the  lat- 
ter of  the  two  evils,  whereupon  he 
was  assailed  by  all  who  had  op- 
posed the  closing  of  the  mints  with 
jeers  of  failure  and  retreat.  Bi- 
metallists  and  monometallists  com- 
bined against  him  in  a  chorus  of 
condemnation  far  more  vigorous 
than  enlightening.  But  he  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
censors  also  much  divided  among 
themselves  as  to  the  real  object 
of  last  year's  leap  in  the  dark. 


Definite  ideas  on  that  point  being 
an  essential  preliminary  to  useful 
criticism,  we  submit  that  the 
results  aimed  at  in  the  closing  of 
the  mints  were — 

First,  a  great  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  silver  in  India,  and 
consequently  in  the  importation 
of  it. 

Second,  an  advance  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  through  the  dimin- 
ished competition  of  silver  with 
Council  bills. 

Third,  a  limitation  of  the  heavy 
and  growing  losses  suffered  by  the 
Government  of  India  through  fall- 
ing exchange. 

Fourth,  a  reconstitution  of  the 
Indian  Budget  on  a  solid  basis, 
minimising,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
great  disturber,  a  depreciating 
rupee. 

Thus  it  was  specially  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  Treasury  that  the  experi- 
ment was  tried.  Its  direct  object 
was  to  get  rid,  once  and  for  all, 
of  the  exchange  incubus,  which  was 
then  costing  the  Treasury  seven 
millions  sterling  a-year,  and  which 
increased  by  nearly  a  million  ster- 
ling with  every  further  fall  of  a 
penny  in  the  rupee.  With  the 
Indian  Government  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  question  of  solvency — a  life-and- 
death  question.  The  retiring  Fin- 
ance Minister,  Sir  David  Barbour, 
had  in  March  1893  estimated  for 
the  coming  year  a  deficit  of  a 
crore  and  a  half,  to  which  another 
crore  was  subsequently  added  by 
the  exchange  compensation  allow- 
ance granted  to  European  officials. 
Though  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
steadily  growing,  its  increase  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  loss  caused 
by  the  fall  in  silver  and  the  conse- 
quent enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  rupees  required  to  pay 
the  gold  debts  of  the  Treasury.  By 
closing  the  mints  to  private  coin- 
age of  silver,  it  was  intended  to 
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stop  the  unlimited  manufacture  of 
rupees,  and  thereby  to  check  their 
constant  depreciation.  If  India 
had  had  a  paper  instead  of  a  silver 
currency,  its  right  to  stop  the  sup- 
ply, when  it  found  the  circulation 
redundant  and  exchange  falling, 
would  never  have  been  questioned. 
What  has  been  so  severely  con- 
demned at  Calcutta  would  have 
been  warmly  commended  had  it 
taken  place  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  But 
the  strongest  champions  of  nation- 
al solvency,  as  applied  to  South 
American  republics,  would  have  us 
risk  the  insolvency  of  the  Indian 
empire  with  the  lightest  of  hearts. 

Grasping  firmly  this  central 
fact,  that  the  object  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  closing  the  mints 
was  to  avert  the  dire  alternative 
of  having  to  choose  between  in- 
solvency and  an  indefinite  increase 
of  taxation,  let  us  proceed  to  notice 
the  various  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions encountered. 

First,  the  Indian  banks  were 
unanimously  against  it.  They  are 
little  else  nowadays  than  dealers 
in  exchange,  the  most  risky  and 
speculative  business  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Exchange  fluctuations 
are  what  they  live  on,  and  they 
did  not,  of  course,  relish  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  the  best  part  of 
their  livelihood.  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment had  to  count  on  their 
opposition  in  any  case,  and  it 
unfortunately  made  no  effort  to 
conciliate  them.  On  the  contrary, 
assuming  too  rashly  that  it  was 
independent  of  them,  it  treated 
them  rather  harshly  in  its  applica- 
tion of  the  new  policy.  The  mints 
were  abruptly  closed,  without  even 
a  day's  notice,  which  may  have 
been  necessary  to  prevent  specu- 
lative exports  from  Europe;  but 
not  a  particle  of  indulgence  was 
given  even  to  bond  fide  shipments 
actually  in  transit.  In  the  case 
of  the  Indian  banks  these  exceeded 


a  million  sterling ;  and  looking 
back  now,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Government  would  have  been  wiser 
to  admit  them.  At  first  it  abso- 
lutely refused  any  concession,  and 
the  banks  were  threatened  with  a 
loss  of  6  per  cent  on  the  total 
value  of  the  shipments.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  silver  was 
taken  over  at  cost  price  in  Lon- 
don, and  paid  for  in  rupees  at  the 
exchange  of  the  day  when  it  was 
presented  at  the  mints.  The 
banks  escaped  with  an  average 
loss  of  about  1  per  cent  and  in- 
terest. This  naturally  sharpened 
their  original  dislike  of  the  new 
departure ;  and,  in  City  language, 
they  have  since  had  their  revenge 
by  "crabbing"  it  at  every  turn. 

Second,  the  silver  market  has 
quite  unexpectedly  proved  too 
much  for  the  new  rupee.  The 
experience  of  Western  countries  on 
similar  occasions  has  been  alto- 
gether falsified  in  the  inscrutable 
East.  When  the  mints  were 
closed  against  silver  in  France, 
that  practically  closed  the  French 
market  for  it.  There  being  abun- 
dance of  five-franc  pieces  for  cir- 
culation, the  only  demand  left  was 
for  industrial  purposes.  So  in  the 
United  States  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Law  reduced  silver  out- 
side of  the  currency  to  a  com- 
modity of  limited  use.  The  fall 
in  price  tempted  no  one  to  buy  it 
because  it  was  cheap,  or  on  the 
chance  of  something  happening  to 
restore  its  value.  It  became  a 
discredited  and  neglected  metal. 
But  in  India  the  first  effect  of 
closing  the  mints  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  it  had  been  else- 
where. The  natives,  instead  of 
taking  alarm,  welcomed  the 
change.  Instead  of  hastening,  as 
it  had  been  feared  they  might  do, 
to  sell  the  discredited  metal,  they 
bought  it  more  eagerly.  In  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
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year  (April  to  October  inclusive) 
the  imports  of  silver  into  India, 
which  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1890-91  had  amounted  to  468 
lakhs,  and  in  1891-92  to  874  lakhs, 
rose  to  970  lakhs.  The  closing  of 
the  mints,  which  was  to  have 
practically  shut  out  silver  from 
India,  doubled  the  normal  demand 
for  it !  What  the  motives  may  be 
which  instigated  so  surprising  and 
remarkable  a  craze  it  is  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  ascertain  definitely. 
Speculation  has  had  a  share  in  it, 
doubtless.  Indian  dealers  in  silver 
were  quick  to  see  that  the  closing 
of  the  mints  put  a  premium  on  the 
coined  as  compared  with  the  un- 
coined metal,  which  would  increase 
with  the  rise  of  the  exchange. 
They  accordingly  sent  silver  up 
the  country  to  be  sold  to  the  na- 
tives against  rupees,  and  thus  old 
hoards  of  rupees  have  been  drawn 
out,  to  be  replaced  by  bars  and 
other  uncoined  metal.  The  bazaar 
dealers  themselves  and  private 
capitalists  are  understood  also  to 
have  accumulated  large  stocks,  in 
the  hope  of  an  import  duty  being 
imposed.  All  the  native  States 
possessing  mints  of  their  own  have 
gaily  made  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  turning  out  rupees  by  the 
million,  for  which  they  have  no 
use  at  home,  and  no  circulation 
outside  their  own  territory.  To  a 
large  extent  the  silver-buying  in 
India  may  have  been  a  gamble; 
but  anyhow  it  has  helped,  for  the 
time  being,  to  paralyse  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  rupee. 

Third,  the  India  Council  had  to 
start  their  experiment  at  a  most  un- 
favourable moment.  In  this  mat- 
ter they  had  virtually  no  choice, 
as,  if  they  were  to  act  at  all,  they 
had  to  forestall  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Law.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  less  urgent 
motive  could  have  induced  them 
to  begin  tinkering  with  exchange 


at  the  close  of  the  export  season, 
when  the  exchange  market  is 
at  its  weakest.  From  June  to 
December  the  demand  for  remit- 
tances to  India  is  always  at  a 
minimum,  and  the  ordinary  stag- 
nation of  the  dull  season  was  sure 
to  be  aggravated  at  the  outset  by 
the  Council's  attempt  to  establish 
an  artificial  exchange  above  mar- 
ket level.  Lancashire  shipped 
extra  consignments  of  cotton 
goods,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
by  the  sixteen-penny  rupee,  which 
turned  out  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Per  contra,  Indian  exporters  were 
hampered  by  getting  fewer  rupees 
for  their  pounds  sterling,  and 
their  business  fell  off.  Simul- 
taneously the  gold  prices  of  In- 
dian produce  in  Europe  had,  as 
a  rule,  fallen  to  unprecedented 
depths.  This  alone  would  have 
checked  Indian  exports,  and  com- 
bined with  the  official  attempt  to 
raise  exchange,  it  wellnigh  killed 
them.  India  having  to  pay  for 
increased  imports  with  diminished 
exports,  the  balance  of  trade 
turned  against  her,  and  she  had 
little  to  receive  from  Europe. 
What  little  remittance  was  wanted 
the  Indian  banks  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  providing,  even  if 
silver  had  been  shut  off  as  well 
as  Council  bills ;  but  the  craze  for 
cheap  silver  which  seized  India 
rendered  their  task  more  than 
easy.  Whatever  the  final  result 
may  be,  the  first  stage  ended  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  banks 
over  the  India  Council. 

Fourth,  the  practical  opposition 
of  the  banks  was  supported  and 
reinforced  by  a  strong  theoretical 
opposition  of  various  kinds.  The 
bimetallists  of  course  watched  the 
blundering  and  floundering  of  the 
experimenters  with  undisguised 
satisfaction.  They  had  predicted 
failure  from  the  beginning,  and 
such  predictions  always  have  a 
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certain  power  of  self  -  fulfilment. 
In  this  instance  the  bimetallists 
have  enjoyed  the  society  and  co- 
operation of  economic  authorities 
•whom  they  are  more  accustomed 
to  see  arrayed  against  them.  The 
monometallists  who  follow  the 
standard  of  Bagehot  and  Giffen 
were  almost  as  indignant  at  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  mints  as  the 
Bimetallic  League  itself.  Their 
faith  in  a  gold  standard  has, 
it  appears,  geographical  limits. 
While  they  maintain  it  to  be  the 
only  possible  policy  for  their  own 
country,  they  declare  it  to  be 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  East. 
When  the  United  States  was  still 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Bland  Law, 
they  said  much  the  same  thing  of 
the  West.  Then  Mr  Giffen  saw 
no  reason  why  the  Americans 
should  not  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous on  a  silver  basis,  but  the 
Americans  themselves  saw  other- 
wise. They  discovered  that  there 
was  no  middle  course  between  a 
gold  standard  and  a  genuine  bi- 
metallic standard,  so  when  they 
could  not  get  real  bimetallism  they 
stopped  buying  silver.  By  the 
same  authorities  India  is  regard- 
ed as  another  predestined  silver- 
money  country.  It  is  a  "  sphere 
of  influence"  which  the  gold- 
standard  men  graciously  assign 
to  the  white  metal.  Orientals, 
they  say,  love  silver,  and  cannot 
be  happy  without  it.  They  have 
preferred  it  from  time  immemorial, 
and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  wean 
them  from -it.  The  cheaper  and 
more  depreciated  it  becomes,  the 
more  tb  <jy  will  be  wedded  to  it ; 
then  why  disturb  them  ?  Silver 
pleases  them,  and  if  it  hurts  the 
Indian  Exchequer  badly,  it  atones 
for  chat  by  "  stimulating  exports." 
Later  on  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
araine  this  theory  of  low  exchange 
g simulating  exports. 

Fifth,     the     currency      experi- 


ment had  arrayed  against  it  in 
India  a  variety  of  powerful  local 
interests.  The  owners  of  the  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta  cotton-mills  fore- 
saw that  it  would  handicap  them 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly.  The  bulk  of  their  pro- 
duction is  sold  in  silver -currency 
countries,  such  as  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  They 
are  paid  for  it  in  silver,  and  while 
the  mints  were  open,  a  tolah  or 
three-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
was  synonymous  with  a  rupee. 
But  after  the  closing  of  the  mints 
the  metal  lost  fifteen  per  cent  of 
its  market  value,  while  if  the  official 
minimum  could  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  rupee  would  have  been 
fixed  at  five  or  six  per  cent  above 
its  old  silver  value.  Either,  then, 
the  Chinese  purchaser  must  pay 
more  silver  for  his  cotton  goods,  or 
the  Indian  exporter  must  get  fewer 
rupees.  In  reality  there  may  have 
been  a  little  of  both;  but  the  silver 
received  is  no  longer  of  the  same 
practical  utility  in  India.  Silver 
cannot  as  formerly  be  converted 
into  rupees,  and  the  rupees  paid 
away  by  the  mill-owner  in  wages 
and  working  expenses.  It  has  to 
be  sold  in  the  bazaar  and  rupees 
bought  with  it,  which  the  mill- 
owner  finds  to  be  a  great  incon- 
venience. Moreover,  he  loses  the 
advantage  he  used  to  have  over 
his  Lancashire  competitors,  and 
is  himself  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage beside  the  Japanese  exporter, 
with  whom  silver  still  continues 
to  be  free  money.  His  complaint 
is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  In- 
dian tea -planters,  who  have  to 
compete  in  London  with  China 
teas  which  have  still  all  the  benefit 
of  the  cheap  dollar.  If  the  sixteen- 
penny  rupee  had  become  a  reality, 
every  pound  sterling  returned  to 
an  Indian  tea-garden  would  have 
represented  there  a  maximum  of 
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fifteen  rupees  available  for  work- 
ing expenses,  while  every  pound 
sterling  returned  to  China  in  the 
form  of  silver  would,  on  a  falling 
market,  have  yielded  a  steadily  in- 
creasing quantity  of  silver.  True, 
its  exchange  value  would  be  falling 
in  China  as  well  as  in  London, 
but  its  domestic  purchasing  power 
would  not  fall  so  rapidly.  In 
many  cases  it  might  not  fall  at 
all. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to 
summarise,  as  clearly  as  the  com- 
plex character  of  the  subject  will 
admit,  the  motives  and  aims  of  the 
currency  experiment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  obsta- 
cles and  objections  it  encountered. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  maturely  and  comprehensive- 
ly considered  beforehand.  Both  in 
London  and  in  Calcutta  the  feeble 
grasp  shown  of  the  problem  on 
hand  is  astounding.  The  very 
nature  of  the  crisis  seems  to  have 
been  but  dimly  apprehended.  All 
through  it  was  treated  as  a  cur- 
rency trouble,  though  that  was  but 
one  side  of  it.  The  fall  in  the 
rupee  was  blamed  for  everything — 
the  loss  on  exchange,  the  growth 
of  expenditure,  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  Budget. 
But  the  rupee,  if  it  could  have 
answered  for  itself,  might  have  had 
something  cogent  to  say  to  its  offi- 
cial guardians.  The  India  Council, 
in  struggling  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  their  bills,  have  thought  of  that 
only.  Apparently  never  a  sus- 
picion crossed  their  minds  of  the 
system  they  were  working  on,  or  a 
thought  that  it  might  be  improved. 
Like  an  ancient  and  venerable  in- 
stitution, their  method  of  selling 
bills  lived  on  unquestioned,  though 
if  it  had  not  been  found  in  exist- 
ence, it  is  about  the  last  sort  of 
agency  which  would  have  been 
created  for  such  a  purpose.  Its 
special  object  is  to  provide  funds 
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for  the  manifold  engagements  of 
the  Indian  Government  in  Eng- 
land. These  averaged  till  lately 
sixteen  millions  sterling  a  -  year, 
which  if  the  rupee  were  at  par 
would  be  equivalent  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  rupees.  But 
in  order  to  cover  depreciation, 
about  seventy  millions  extra  had  to 
be  provided  in  1892,  and  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  it  may  have  to 
be  as  much  as  ninety  millions. 

India,  however,  is  not  the  first 
country  which  has  had  a  heavy 
burden  of  gold  obligations  to  meet 
with  depreciated  currency.  The 
problem  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
various  impecunious  States  in 
Europe  and  to  nearly  every  repub- 
lic in  South  America.  Under  the 
pressure  of  watchful  and  suspicious 
creditors,  they  have  had  to  handle 
it  vigorously.  India,  not  being 
pressed  by  bondholders,  and  hav- 
ing hitherto  contrived  to  stretch 
its  revenue  so  as  to  cover  the  loss 
on  exchange,  has  till  now  not  at- 
tempted to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty,  which  is  the  wastefulness 
of  contracting  gold  debts  without 
having  gold  revenues  to  pay  them 
with.  Years  ago  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment should  have  made  up  its 
mind  either  to  borrow  only  in  its 
own  currency,  or,  if  it  borrowed  in 
gold,  to  provide  at  once  for  the 
service  of  such  loans  in  gold.  The 
same  with  its  military  and  civil 
charges  which  have  to  be  paid  in 
England.  Had  it  been  foreseen 
that  the  rupee  would  decline  to  un- 
der fourteenpence,  a  very  different 
financial  policy  might  have  been 
pursued.  But  the  best  has  to  be 
made  now  of  things  as  they  are, 
and  the  first  necessity  is  to  alter 
the  system  of  providing  for  the 
gold  obligations  of  the  Treasury. 
Instead  of  wild  irresponsible  talk 
about  selling  Council  bills  for  what 
they  will  fetch,  let  us  have  some 
sane  suggestions  for  diminishing 
2  G 
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the  amount  of  Council  bills  re- 
quired, and  for  distributing  the 
pressure  of  them,  which  is  now 
concentrated  in  the  weekly  sales. 
There  is  one  remedy  which  has 
been  very  effective  with  States 
worse  situated  than  India  is,  or 
is  ever  likely  to  be.  The  Argen- 
tine Republic,  whose  foreign  debt 
is  appalling  in  proportion  to  that 
of  India,  and  its  currency  twice 
as  badly  depreciated  as  the  rupee, 
contrives  somehow  to  raise  thirty 
million  dollars  a-year  of  gold  duties 
through  its  custom-house  alone, — 
a  source  of  income  which  to  this 
day  is  practically  untouched  in 
India.  The  Argentine  customs 
duties  are  specially  pledged  to  the 
service  of  the  foreign  loans,  which 
could  never  have  been  raised  but 
on  them. 

Why  should  a  measure  which 
has  worked  well  even  in  a  de- 
moralised South  American  repub- 
lic, with  the  loosest  sort  of  ad- 
ministration, not  be  worth  trying 
by  an  Anglo-Saxon  Government 
in  a  State  where  it  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  apply  ?  India  has 
as  yet  no  customs  revenue  to  speak 
of.  Out  of  670  million  rupees  of 
imports,  all  but  forty  millions  are 
admitted  free.  No  other  country 
in  the  world  has  found  it  possible 
to  carry  a  heavy  debt  on  so  slender 
a  customs  tariff.  A  five  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  applied  all  round 
to  the  existing  free  list  would  yield 
over  thirty  million  rupees,  which, 
if  levied  as  they  should  be  in  gold, 
would  represent  three  millions 
sterling  —  nearly  one -half  of  the 
loss  on  exchange  in  1 8  9  2.  For  gold 
payments  the  metal  itself  need 
not  be  absolutely  required.  In  the 
Argentine  Republic  importers  have 
the  option  to  pay  either  in  gold 
or  its  equivalent  in  paper,  at  an 
official  rate  of  exchange  announced 
from  day  to  day,  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  payments  are  actually  made 


in  paper.  Three  millions  sterling 
of  new  revenue  would  be  a  wind- 
fall for  an  Indian  Finance  Minister, 
but  gold  payments  need  not  end 
there.  They  might  be  applied  also 
to  railway  rates,  which  at  present 
suffer  almost  as  much  from  the  fall 
of  the  rupee  as  the  public  revenue 
does.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
railways  exceed  200  million  rupees 
a-year,  and  the  interest  charges 
which  have  to  be  paid  at  home  in 
respect  of  them  amount  to  nearly 
six  millions  sterling  'a  -  year.  To 
place  that  money  in  London  re- 
quires between  eighty  and  ninety 
million  rupees,  of  which  fully  one- 
third  represents  loss  on  exchange. 
Indian  railways  are  all  English 
owned,  the  same  as  the  principal 
railways  at  the  River  Plate,  which, 
as  a  rule,  protect  themselves  from 
the  vagaries  of  Argentine  currency 
by  gold  tariffs.  Their  rates,  though 
collected  in  paper,  are  adjusted 
week  by  week  to  the  gold  premium. 
Hence  they  are  practically  fixed, 
no  matter  how  the  paper  dollar  may 
rise  or  fall.  And  the  customers 
of  the  railways  seldom  grumble 
when  rates  are  raised,  as  the  dearer 
gold  is,  the  more  dollars  they  will  be 
getting  for  their  produce.  If  the 
rupee  is  to  follow  the  same  down- 
ward course  as  the  Argentine 
dollar,  Indian  railways  may  also 
be  forced  to  protect  themselves 
against  it  by  adopting  gold  tariffs, 
either  on  the  Argentine  system  or 
some  modification  of  it.  The 
principle  should  be  strictly  applied 
throughout,  that  all  revenues  carry- 
ing liabilities  in  gold  should  be 
collected  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
gold  basis.  Customs  duties  are 
essentially  of  that  class,  and  so  are 
railway  earnings.  Even  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  India  might  to  a 
considerable  extent  be  safeguard- 
ed from  fluctuations  of  exchange. 
The  Herschell  Commission  re- 
viewed them  carefully  in  order  to 
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discover  where  they  might  be  in- 
creased, and  its  conclusions  were 
rather  discouraging.  The  land 
revenue,  it  thought,  could  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  the  yield  of 
opium  is  determined  by  the  Chinese 
market ;  but  there  are  many  sub- 
sidiary branches  of  revenue  which 
might  with  a  little  management  be 
made  to  bear  the  risk  of  a  further 
fall  in  the  rupee.  It  might  be 
made  clear  to  the  taxpayers  that 
in  putting  certain  taxes  on  a  gold 
basis  the  Government  was  getting 
no  more  for  itself,  but  was  only 
ensuring  the  payment  of  its  gold 
obligations,  and  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity to  impose  new  taxation  for  the 
same  purpose.  Suppose  that  for 
fiscal  purposes  the  rupee  standard 
were  fixed  at  fifteenpence.  While 
the  rupee  remained  at  that  figure, 
all  duties  declared  payable  on  a 
gold  basis  would  be  collected  at 
their  nominal  amount.  When  the 
rupee  declined  to  fourteenpence,  a 
sufficient  premium  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  duty  to  main- 
tain its  yield  at  fifteenpence,  and 
so  on  indefinitely  as  the  fall  pro- 
ceeded. Among  existing  revenues 
a  very  considerable  proportion 
seems  eligible  for  such  treatment ; 
for  instance — 


Railway  earnings 
Salt 
Excise      . 
Stamps     . 
Assessed  taxes  . 
Irrigation,    roads, 
ings,  &c. 

Tens  of  Rupees. 
.     19,938,000 
.        8,636,000 
.       5,117,000 
.       4,262,000 
1,652,000 
build- 
.       7,507,000 

Rx.  47,112,000 

Add  for  customs  duties,  on  the 
low  estimate  of  five  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  three  million  tens  of 
rupees  (Rx.  3,000,000),  and  fifty 
millions  (Rx.  50,000,000)  of  rev- 
enue is  found  to  be  more  or  less 
available  for  collection  on  a  gold 
basis,  with  a  maximum  of,  say, 
fifteenpence.  But  one  -  third  of 


that  placed  on  a  gold  basis  would 
yield  all  that  is  really  needful. 
A  home  expenditure  of  sixteen 
millions  sterling  would,  at  the  rate 
of  fifteenpence  per  rupee,  require 
Council  drawings  for  about  2500 
lakhs  or  Rx.  25,000,000.  Were 
so  much  of  the  Indian  revenue 
placed  on  a  gold  basis  by  the  pro- 
cess above  explained,  a  self-adjust- 
ing limit  would  be  put  to  the  loss 
on  exchange,  which  now  upsets 
all  calculations  and  threatens  the 
gravest  financial  embarrassment  to 
the  Treasury.  In  any  case  there 
has  got  to  be  fresh  taxation,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  it  is  to  be  silver  taxes, 
which  will  be  continually  declining 
in  gold  value,  and  requiring  to  be  re- 
adjusted every  now  and  then  to  the 
gold  obligations  of  the  Treasury, 
or  gold  taxes,  which  will  adjust 
themselves  in  the  collection,  taking 
fewer  rupees  when  exchange  is  high 
and  more  rupees  when  it  is  low. 
The  latter  would  not  only  be  a 
sounder  and  more  reliable  revenue 
for  the  Treasury,  but  it  would  be 
more  equitable  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  advocates  of  allowing  the  rupee 
to  drift  are  convinced  of  nothing 
so  strongly  as  that  low  exchange 
is  good  for  the  people  of  India, 
especially  for  the  growers  of  ex- 
ports to  Europe.  So  then,  when 
the  natives  were  prospering  under 
a  low  exchange  and  a  cheap  rupee 
they  would  be  least  inclined  to 
grudge  some  extra  taxation.  When 
they  were  suffering  from  a  high 
exchange,  which  means  bad  Euro- 
pean markets  for  them,  they  would 
be  consoled  with  an  automatic 
reduction  in  their  taxes. 

If  the  Indian  Government  had 
begun  at  this  end  of  the  difficulty, 
the  financial  end,  they  might,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  found  a  simpler 
key  to  it  than  in  their  vain  manipu- 
lation of  Council  bills.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold  might 
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have  been  drawn  in  by  gold  taxes, 
and  its  circulation  might  have 
been  stimulated  among  the  people. 
Gradually  it  would  have  become 
available  for  exchange  operations ; 
and  every  ounce  of  gold  that  the 
Indian  Government  could  lay  its 
hands  on,  every  gold  bill  it  could 
draw  on  London  from  Calcutta  or 
Bombay,  would  have  reduced  by 
so  much  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
its  antiquated  and  clumsy  method 
of  Council  drawings.  Looking 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems 
almost  ludicrous  that  so  logical 
and  natural  a  corollary  of  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  should 
never  have  suggested  itself,  when 
last  year's  leap  in  the  dark  was 
being  taken.  Cheap  sneers  have 
been  cast  at  the  "gold  standard 
without  gold,"  but  it  was  not 
necessarily  absurd  and  impossible, 
and  the  present  experiment  proves 
nothing  either  for  or  against  it. 
Its  inventors  might  have  been 
pardoned  starting  without  gold; 
but  they  gave  a  much  stronger 
proof  of  fatuity  in  omitting  to 
make  any  provision  for  acquiring 
it  hereafter.  It  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  they 
would  need  it.  They  assumed 
that  their  grand  coup  would  be 
so  successful  as  to  force  up  the 
exchange  over  their  maximum 
of  sixteenpence,  and  bring  gold 
pouring  in  on  them. 

The  most  vital  and  incompre- 
hensible blunder  of  all  was  the 
calm  neglect  with  which  the  gold 
side  of  the  question  was  treated. 
It  was  ignored  both  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  revenue  and  as 
a  factor  in  exchange.  Had  a 
moderate  customs  tariff,  payable 
in  gold,  been  made  part  of  the 
scheme,  not  only  might  disappoint- 
ments which  have  happened  been 
avoided,  but  some  positive  advan- 
tages might  have  been  gained. 
The  following  might  have  been 


counted  on,  almost  with  cer- 
tainty : — 

A  tariff  of  gold  duties  would 
have  been  a  practical  step,  however 
small,  toward  the  gold  standard 
which  had  been  decreed  academi- 
cally, and  would  have  shown  that 
the  Government  was  in  earnest 
about  it. 

It  would  have  furnished  the 
nucleus  of  a  gold  revenue,  the 
moral  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  ten  times  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  gold  itself. 

It  would  have  checked  the 
sudden  rush  of  imports  caused  by 
the  rise  in  exchange  which  fol- 
lowed the  closing  of  the  mints; 
and  to  that  extent  it  might  have 
averted,  or  at  least  modified,  the 
disturbance  of  trade,  which  has 
paralysed  the  sale  of  Council  bills. 

It  would  have  conciliated  the 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  mill-owners, 
instead  of  rousing  their  opposition 
by  flooding  India  and  China  with 
Lancashire  cottons,  and  otherwise 
demoralising  their  Eastern  markets. 

It  would  have  weakened  the 
opposition  of  the  Indian  banks, 
and  given  them  less  occasion  for 
persistent  hostility. 

With  the  merest  suggestion  of 
a  gold  revenue,  and  an  ultimate 
gold  reserve  attached  to  it,  the 
scheme  might  have  been  recog- 
nised, even  by  those  who  dif- 
fered from  it,  as  a  bona  fide  at- 
tempt to  place  Indian  finance  on 
a  sound  basis.  In  its  present 
crude  inchoate  form  it  is  neither 
sincere  nor  scientific,  nor  even 
sensible.  If  its  task  had  been 
much  easier  and  simpler,  it  could 
hardly  have  succeeded,  with  some 
of  the  elementary  conditions  of 
success  wanting.  Nothing  has 
been  either  proved  or  disproved 
by  the  haphazard  procedure  of 
the  past  eight  months.  Results, 
however  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
couraging, have  no  decisive  mean- 
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ing  as  yet.  Predictions  have 
been  falsified  on  all  sides — among 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme  as 
well  as  among  its  supporters.  It  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  Lord  Kimberley's 
delusive  hope  that  the  competition 
of  silver  had  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
closing  of  the  mints  ;  but  the  other 
side  might  like  to  see  a  little  more 
practical  evidence  of  their  "  stimu- 
lating exports  "  theory.  Since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  official  minimum 
for  Council  bills,  exchange  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest  point  on 
record,  being  at  this  moment  a 
substantial  fraction  under  14d. 
And  still  exports  hang  fire ;  still 
silver  pours  into  India,  and  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  lead  of  Council 
bills  in  their  downward  course. 
If  the  closing  of  the  mints  and 
the  attempt  to  peg  up  Council 
bills  have  been  the  dismal  failure 
they  are  called,  is  the  rival  policy 
of  leaving  silver  and  Council  bills 
to  fight  it  out  doing  much  better  1 
With  the  rupee  verging  toward 
13d.  and  silver  at  29^d.  per  ounce, 
is  there  as  yet  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  either  of  them  has 
touched  bottom  1  Can  any  one 
even  among  the  "  leave  them 
to  chance "  doctrinaires  hazard  a 
guess  where  their  decline  is  likely 
to  stop? 

Meanwhile  the  Finance  Minister 
for  India  has  shortly  to  produce  a 
Budget  based  on  guesswork  esti- 
mates. One  of  the  most  consider- 
able items  in  his  expenditure,  loss 
on  exchange,  he  can  no  more  fore- 
cast than  he  can  foretell  the  next 
change  of  policy  at  the  India 
Office.  Steady  exchange  is  the 
corner-stone  of  sound  finance  for 
a  Government  with  heavy  obliga- 
tions to  meet  abroad;  but  the 
rupee  he  has  to  calculate  with  is  a 


will-o'-the-wisp  which  a  year  or 
two  ago  meant  16d.,  now  it  means 
barely  14d.,  and  a  few  months 
hence  it  may  be  only  a  shilling. 
For  every  penny  of  additional  fall 
in  exchange  he  has  now  to  provide 
another  160  lakhs  of  rupees,  which 
at  14d.  is  close  on  a  million  sterling. 
The  current  year  (1893-94)  will 
leave  him  with  a  deficit  of  at 
least  two  millions  sterling,1  to  say 
nothing  of  the  twelve  hundred 
lakhs  of  Council  bills  which  may 
remain  unsold.  If  for  the  coming 
year  he  could  reckon  on  an  ex- 
change as  good  as  14d.,  this  deficit 
would  be  doubledj  and  the  shilling 
rupee  which  many  speak  so  lightly 
of  would  treble  it.  No  Govern 
ment  in  the  world  could  face  such 
a  financial  prospect,  least  of  all 
India,  where  the  tax-gatherer  has 
to  be  so  heedful  of  popular  habits 
and  prejudices.  His  range  of 
operation  is  so  limited  and  beset 
with  so  many  obstacles  that  to  raise 
only  half  a  million  sterling  of  new 
revenue  requires  the  most  anxious 
study  and  deliberation.  Even  the 
comprehensive  gold  tariff  here 
recommended  would  bring  in  only 
three  millions  sterling,  unless  in- 
deed it  were  made  to  include 
silver,  when  another  half  million 
might  be  got  out  of  it,  provided  it 
did  not  prove  prohibitive  alto- 
gether. Three  millions  sterling  of 
new  customs  revenue  would  barely 
cover  the  deficit  already  visible, 
and  a  shilling  rupee  would  inflict 
on  the  Treasury  a  fresh  deficit  of 
over  two  millions  sterling. 

From  a  Budget  point  of  view, 
the  policy  of  allowing  the  rupee  to 
take  care  of  itself  is  sheer  reckless- 
ness such  as  no  English  adminis- 
tration can  be  suspected  of  for  a 
moment.  At  whatever  sacrifice 


1  It  has  since  been  semi-officially  announced  that  the  deficit  will  be  350  lakhs 
of  rupees,  equal  at  14d.  to  fully  two  millions  sterling.  The  Budget  statement  is 
promised  on  the  22d  March. 
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of  official  dignity  or  economic 
theory,  India  has  to  be  kept  sol- 
vent. But  the  duty  of  India 
toward  silver  is  a  much  more  ob- 
scure and  complex  question.  We 
know  as  yet  very  little  of  the  real 
causes  of  the  enormous  absorption 
of  the  white  metal  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  closing  of  the 
mints.  ISTo  practical  opinion  can 
be  formed  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  move- 
ment, still  less  as  to  how  far  it  is 
natural  and  how  far  manipulated. 
The  theoretical  "  stimulators  of  ex- 
ports "  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  results  from  an  inborn  and  irre- 
pressible craving  of  the  natives  for 
silver,  but  the  import  returns  do 
not  bear  out  such  a  theory.  They 
indicate  rather  a  spasmodic  and 
irregular  demand  —  very  strong 
in  some  years  and  quite  weak  in 
others.  The  past  two  years  have 
seen  it  at  its  strongest,  the  ship- 
ments of  silver  from  this  country 
to  India  having  aggregated  in 
1892,  £11,865,478,  and  in  1893, 
£11,415,221.  In  the  five  or  six 
years  immediately  preceding,  they 
averaged  little  more  than  half 
as  much.  The  largest  total  was 
£8,177,684  in  1890,  and  the  lowest 
£5,273,153  in  1886.  Comparative 
cheapness  may  have  prompted  in- 
creased buying,  but  it  has  not  been 
the  only  or  the  strongest  stimulus. 
There  have  been  great  increases 
also  in  dear  years,  for  instance  in 
1890,  when  the  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  caused  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Sherman  Law  should, 
on  this  theory,  have  checked  the 
Indian  demand.  But  precisely 
the  contrary  happened.  The  ship- 
ments of  1890  (£8,177,684)  were 
the  largest  there  had  been  for  a 
dozen  years.  Conversely,  when  the 
price  fell  in  1891,  the  Indian  de- 
mand did  not  grow,  as  it  should 
have  done  on  the  analogy  of  last 
year,  for  the  shipments  declined  to 


the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  In  fact,  the  excessive 
imports  of  1893  are  no  more  to 
be  explained  by  any  general  hypo- 
thesis than  are  the  abnormal  in- 
creases in  years  like  1876  and 
1877,  when  the  imports  rose 
from  four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  first  to  eleven  millions, 
and  then  to  nearly  seventeen 
millions. 

The  alleged  partiality  of  India 
for  silver  is  a  recent  discovery,  and 
not  so  many  years  ago  a  partiality 
for  gold  might  have  been  quite  as 
plausibly  alleged.  Previous  to  the 
closing  of  the  French  mints  against 
silver  in  1873,  India  drew  from 
Europe  about  equal  quantities  of 
the  two  precious  metals.  From 
two  and  a  half  to  three  millions 
sterling  of  gold  was  about  the 
yearly  average.  For  a  time  it  de- 
clined, but  in  1876  it  started  again 
and  rose  gradually  to  over  five 
millions  sterling  a-year.  Between 
1886  and  1888  it  fell  off  once  more, 
but  only  to  revive  in  the  next 
three  years,  when  it  ranged  from 
two  millions  to  over  three  millions 
sterling  a-year.  Silver  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  favourite  metal  in 
India.  Now  and  then  a  decided 
partiality  for  gold  betrays  itself, 
and  its  movements  are  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  follow  as  those  of  silver.  So 
far  from  the  large  imports  of  silver 
which  followed  the  closing  of  the 
mints  being  proof  that  it  is  the 
only  money  India  will  have,  they 
may  decline  as  suddenly  as  they 
rose,  and  relieve  a  good  many 
critics  from  the  trouble  of  dog- 
matising about  them.  They  may 
explain  themselves  best  of  all 
by  simply  subsiding,  as  kindred 
movements  have  done  before.  At 
present  there  is  not  enough  known 
about  them  to  justify  decisive 
action  either  for  or  against  them. 

Neither  has  the  theory  of  low 
exchange  stimulating  exports  got 
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beyond  the  tentative  stage.  The 
Herschell  Commission  examined  it 
in  a  not  unfriendly  spirit,  but  after 
much  searching  of  statistics  they 
hesitated  to  commit  themselves 
to  it  as  a  currency  principle.  In 
their  report  they  say — "Although 
one  may  be  inclined,  regarding 
the  matter  theoretically,  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  the  suggested 
stimulus  would  be  the  result  of  a 
falling  exchange,  an  examination 
of  the  statistics  of  exported  pro- 
duce does  not  appear  to  afford  any 
substantial  foundation  for  the  view 
that  in  practice  this  stimulus,  as- 
suming it  to  have  existed,  has  had 
any  prevailing  effect  on  the  course 
of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the 
progress  of  the  export  trade  has 
been  less  with  a  rapidly  falling 
than  with  a  steady  exchange"  The 
report  proceeds  to  clinch  this  con- 
tradiction of  the  Giffen  doctrine 
with  some  very  noteworthy  figures, 
showing  that,  in  the  five  years  from 
1872  to  1877,  while  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee  declined  fully  11  per 
cent,  the  merchandise  exports,  in- 
stead of  being  stimulated,  were 
smaller  at  the  end  of  the  period 
than  they  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  most  remarkable  stimu- 
lus that  India's  exports  ever  ex- 
hibited was  in  the  six  years  from 
1879  to  1885,  when,  with  a  com- 
paratively steady  exchange,  they 
increased  by  no  less  than  36|  per 
cent.  But  the  advocates  of  stimu- 
lating exports,  regardless  of  bud- 
gets and  gold  liabilities,  have  fur- 
nished later  evidence  against 
themselves.  The  '  Economist '  of 
February  3  draws  from  the  trade 
returns  of  India  for  the  five  months 
ended  in  November  1893,  new 
arguments  against  the  closing  of 
the  mints.  In  the  imports  it 
discovers  an  increase  from  Rx. 
25,597,000,  in  the  same  period  of 
1892,  to  Rx.  31,070,000  ;  the  real 
reason  for  which  is  now  well 


known.  A  rush  of  imports  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
artificial  rise  in  exchange  with 
which  the  new  rupee  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  Indian  authorities 
deliberately  brought  that  on  them- 
selves, and  might  have  easily  pre- 
vented it  by  imposing  customs 
duties  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantage given  to  importers  by  the 
higher  exchange.  Conversely,  the 
same  cause  should  have  checked 
exports ;  but  here  the  '  Economist ' 
has  to  be  content  with  very  incon- 
clusive figures.  In  the  five  months 
exports  diminished  only  from  Rx. 
36,731,200  to  Rx.  35,675,200,  a 
merely  nominal  shrinkage,  the 
whole  blame  of  which  cannot  be 
thrown  on  the  closing  of  the  mints. 
Other  contributing  causes  were  the 
simultaneous  fall  in  gold  prices  in 
Europe,  the  intensified  competi- 
tion of  Lancashire  and  Japan  in 
Eastern  markets,  and  the  general 
stagnation  of  trade.  Causes  quite 
apart  from  currency  have  checked 
exports  everywhere — in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  Germany,  and  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  India.  To 
put  the  whole  of  the  Indian  de- 
crease down  to  the  closing  of  the 
mints  is  mere  argufying  rather 
than  reasoning.  Those  who  wish  to 
get  at  the  real  truth  will  proceed 
much  more  cautiously,  and  analyse 
their  facts  more  thoroughly. 

If  it  were  mathematically  de- 
monstrable that  a  low  exchange 
checks  imports  and  stimulates 
exports,  a  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  that  of  India  might  still 
hesitate  to  finance  on  such  a 
policy.  The  fall  of  exchange 
might  cost  the  country  far  more 
in  the  shape  of  bad  budgets  and 
oppressive  taxes  than  it  would 
gain  by  the  increased  exports. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  Government  is  to  be 
solvent ;  in  other  words,  to  keep  it- 
self financially  as  well  as  morally 
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and  physically  fit  to  govern.  The 
depreciation  of  the  rupee  has 
already  gone  far  enough  to  en- 
danger that  primary  requisite  of 
civil  order  in  India.  To  let  it 
go  much  further  will  be  to  reduce 
India  to  the  precarious  financial 
level  of  Italy  or  Spain.  If  a 
falling  exchange  were  certain  to 
stimulate  exports,  and  thus  enable 
India  to  support  the  burden  of 
a  cheap  and  nasty  currency,  it 
would  still  be  too  fearful  a  risk 
to  run ;  but  for  an  uncertain  and 
problematic  experiment,  it  would 
be  madness.  The  policy  of  letting 
silver  and  Council  bills  run  each 
other  down  indefinitely,  offers  no 
prospect  but  sheer  bewilderment. 
There  is  no  saying  where  it  might 
lead — how  far  silver  might  fall  in 
such  a  competition,  what  the  loss 
on  exchange  might  grow  to,  how 
many  millions  of  new  taxes  might 
have  to  be  imposed  to  fill  up  the 
yawning  deficit  in  the  budget, 
and  what  havoc  might  be  wrought 
among  rupee  securities  of  all 
classes.  Financial  suicide  is  the 
only  term  to  describe  such  a  pros- 
pect. It  were  at  once  an  incon- 
ceivable, intolerable,  and  irrational 
issue  to  the  crisis. 

If  India  cannot  venture  to  con- 
template seriously  an  indefinite 
fall  in  the  rupee,  neither  is  it  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  England. 
There  is  an  English  side  to  the 
stimulating  of  Indian  exports 
which  requires  to  be  considered 
as  carefully  as  India's  own  posi- 
tion. Many  of  these  exports  com- 
pete with  English  products  both 
in  our  own  markets  and  elsewhere. 
The  power  that  a  falling  rupee 
gives  India  enables  her  to  lay 
down  cheap  wheat  in  London  to 
the  injury  of  the  British  wheat- 
grower,  and  cheap  cotton  goods 
in  China  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Lancashire  manufacturer. 
Even  the  Cobden  Club  might 


look  askance  at  free  trade  in  bad 
money,  which  is  what  the  depre- 
ciated rupee  means  when  brought 
into  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers, who  have  to  pay  for  their 
labour  and  materials  in  gold.  Al- 
ready England  is  likely  to  be  asked 
for  serious  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
the  Indian  exchequer.  Import 
duties  are  inevitable  whether  the 
rupee  is  left  alone  or  not,  and  the 
chief  brunt  of  them  will  fall  on 
English  exporters.  If  the  latter, 
for  the  sake  of  India's  solvency, 
should  agree  to  relinquish  a  valu- 
able part  of  their  foreign  trade, 
they  will  certainly  object  to  hav- 
ing their  candle  burned  for  them 
at  both  ends  —  first  by  import 
duties  levied  on  their  goods  in 
India,  and  next  by  the  debase- 
ment of  the  rupee  enabling  Indian 
exports  to  compete  unfairly  with 
their  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Both  from  the  English  and  the 
Indian  standpoint,  the  proposal 
to  let  the  rupee  find  its  own  level 
simply  invites  the  deluge.  It 
would  be  a  confession  of  power- 
lessness  to  avert  or  even  to  miti- 
gate financial  anarchy.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  claimed  for 
it  are,  as  has  been  shown,  highly 
disputable,  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  or  dispute  as  to  the  deadly 
peril  in  which  it  would  plunge  the 
Indian  Treasury.  All  that  can 
be  safely  said  of  the  crisis  at 
present  is,  that  it  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  either  of  the  extreme  remedies 
recommended  by  rival  economists. 
To  impose  a  special  import  duty 
on  silver  might  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  natives  on  that 
subject  be  politically  hazardous, 
while  to  reopen  the  mints  with- 
out qualification  or  reserve  would 
be  to  drift  into  deeper  and  stormier 
waters  than  before.  An  undig- 
nified dilemma  may  be  hard  to 
bear,  but  it  is  less  dangerous 
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than  being  altogether  at  sea.  The 
emergency  demands  extreme  cau- 
tion, for  the  next  step,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  more  critical 
than  the  first.  To  commit  a  blun- 
der may  be  bad,  but  to  try  to 
flounder  out  of  it  in  a  panic  is 
pretty  sure  to  make  it  worse. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past 
month  (February)  the  city  was 
thrown  into  a  semi. -panic  by  a 
daily  decline  in  Indian  exchange, 
acccompanied  by  a  severe  fall  in 
rupee  paper.  An  alarmist  feeling 
pervaded  not  only  Anglo-Indian 
circles  but  the  markets  generally. 
Day  by  day  City  editors  proclaimed 
the  failure  of  the  new  policy,  and 
predicted  an  immediate  reopening 
of  the  mints.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  said  to  be  only 
waiting  for  Mr  Gladstone's  return 
from  Biarritz  to  sound  the  retreat, 
and  his  anxious  consultations  with 
experts  of  various  kinds  gave  some 
colour  to  the  rumour.  But  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  funk,  if  it  ever 
existed,  had  been  got  over  before 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament. 
He  presented  a  bold  face  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing the  panic-mongers.  Replying 
(February  13)  to  a  friendly  and 
no  doubt  prearranged  question  by 
Mr  Goschen,  he  said  there  was  no 
intention  of  reopening  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
or  of  returning  to  a  minimum  rate 
for  the  sale  of  bills.  In  short,  no 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  was  contemplated.  A 
night  or  two  later  the  Under-Sec- 
retary  for  India  intimated  that 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to 
say  till  the  Indian  budget  was 
submitted  at  Calcutta,  which  will 
not  be  for  another  three  weeks. 

The  general  idea  at  the  moment 
is  that  exchange  will  have  to  take 
its  course  for  several  months  longer. 
Between  the  end  of  March  and  the 


close  of  the  export  season  in  June 
there  will  be  time  to  digest  the 
new  budget,  and  to  form  some 
opinion  of  its  probable  effect. 
Then  events  may  be  ripe  for  a 
definite  judgment  on  at  least  part 
of  the  problem,  if  not  on  the  whole 
of  it.  Between  now  and  June  next 
a  good  many  unexpected  things 
may  happen  ;  but  even  if  the  worst 
anticipations  be  realised,  and  the 
mints  have  to  be  reopened,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  have  to 
be  reopened  unconditionally  or  on 
the  same  basis  as  before.  To  such 
a  course  obvious  objections  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  The  uncon- 
ditional reopening  of  the  mints 
would  confer  a  bonus  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  on  all  the  silver 
imported  into  India  during  their 
closure,  these  imports  amounting 
probably  to  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling. The  sudden  levelling  up  of 
silver  to  the  exchange  value  of 
the  rupee,  or  the  levelling  down 
of  the  rupee  to  silver,  whichever 
might  happen — and  no  one  can 
hazard  a  prediction  on  the  subject 
— would  once  more  throw  every- 
thing out  of  gear.  Were  the 
mints  reopened  to  unlimited  free 
coinage,  India  would  bind  herself 
once  more  to  silver,  without  re- 
serving any  power  to  negotiate 
with  other  States  for  an  inter- 
national agreement. 

Apart  from  the  vague  prospect 
of  another  monetary  congress,  new 
possibilities  may  open  up  among 
the  silver -using  countries  of  the 
East  themselves.  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
form  a  group  of  States  having  prac- 
tically a  common  interest  in  silver. 
If  they  fight  over  silver  as  India  and 
China  are  doing  now,  they  may  do 
each  other  incalculable  harm  ;  but 
if  they  could  agree  about  it,  they 
would  all  benefit,  both  in  their 
trade  and  their  national  finance. 
A  monetary  convention  between 
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them  on  the  analogy  of  the  Latin 
Union  would  be  a  noble  diploma- 
tic achievement,  quixotic -looking 
at  first  sight,  but  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  altogether  visionary. 

The  basis  of  such  a  convention 
might  be  free  coinage  combined 
with  a  seigniorage.  With  the 
present  very  unsettled  outlook  for 
silver,  absolutely  free  coinage  in- 
volves too  serious  risks  even  in  the 
East,  but  a  seigniorage  would  give 
the  Governments  concerned  suf- 
ficient control  over  it  to  protect 
them  against  further  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  the  relations  of  the 
two  metals.  If  the  output  of 
silver  should  diminish  and  its 
price  improve,  a  small  seigniorage 
would  suffice :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  existing  glut  of  silver 
should  continue,  and  the  price 
fall  further,  a  heavy  seigniorage 
would  be  required  to  prevent  local 
exchanges  being  dragged  down  by 
the  depreciating  metal. 

Seigniorage  has  also  fiscal  advan- 
tages certain  to  commend  it  to  any 
Eastern  Government.  It  is  an 
easy  and  fruitful  source  of  revenue 
which  history  has  sanctioned  both 
in  the  East  and  the  West.  Already 
the  principle  of  it  has  been  recog- 
nised in  India,  where  a  two  per 
cent  seigniorage  has  been  levied 
for  years  on  coined  silver.  Were 
the  mints  reopened,  this  would 
come  into  operation  again  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  rais- 
ing any  new  question  of  policy  the 
two  per  cent  might  be  trebled  or 
quadrupled.  Neither  India,  China, 
nor  Japan  is  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  a  much-needed  and 
elastic  revenue  thus  placed  by  cir- 
cumstances so  temptingly  within 
their  reach.  They  have  only  to 
arrange  among  themselves  how  to 
utilise  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may 
seem  to  have  tied  his  hands 
against  taxing  silver  by  his  re- 


cent declaration  against  an  import 
duty.  But  that,  as  we  now  learn, 
referred  only  to  a  prohibitive  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
official  minimum.  Having  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  official 
minimum,  the  other  alternative 
of  a  special  duty  on  silver  fell 
to  the  ground.  But  the  Secretary 
of  State's  declaration  bound  him 
only  on  that  particular  point,  leav- 
ing him  free-handed  as  to  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  silver. 
He  may  still  with  perfect  con- 
sistency include  it  in  a  general 
import  duty  for  revenue  purposes. 
Or  what  is  more  probable,  he  may 
contemplate  levying  a  substantial 
seigniorage  in  the  event  of  the 
mints  having  to  be  reopened. 
And  he  could  easily  justify  it 
both  as  a  fiscal  measure  and  a 
measure  of  precaution. 

The  Government  of  India  is  in 
this  dilemma,  that  neither  with 
the  mints  open  nor  with  the  mints 
closed  has  it  been  able  to  exercise 
any  control  over  silver  so  as  to 
check  its  competition  with  Council 
bills.  By  merely  reopening  the 
mints  it  would  drift  back  into  a 
position  already  found  untenable. 
The  old  policy  of  drift,  pure  and 
simple,  is  impossible;  and  if  the 
mints  must  be  reopened,  safe- 
guards against  a  redundant  cur- 
rency and  a  falling  exchange  will 
become  more  than  ever  necessary. 
An  increased  seigniorage  might 
produce  the  desired  effect  more 
readily  than  any  other  means,  and 
it  would  have  the  additional  merit, 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  in 
presence  of  heavy  deficits,  of  fur- 
nishing a  considerable  revenue 
Unlike  most  taxes,  it  would 
beneficial,  whether  its  yield  wei 
large  or  small.  If  large,  so  muc 
the  better  for  the  Treasury ; 
if  small,  so  much  the  better 
exchange. 

One  duty  is  clear  and 
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Additional  revenue  has  to  be 
raised ;  and  being  required  to 
cover  gold  obligations,  it  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  levied  on 
a  gold  basis.  Suitable  measures 
should  simultaneously  be  adopted 
to  form  a  gold  reserve,  for  which 
internal  facilities  are  not  wanting 
if  they  were  energetically  util- 
ised. The  Government  has  near- 
ly three  hundred  million  rupees 
(Rx.  28,980,000)  of  its  own  notes 
in  circulation,  secured  on  silver 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their 
nominal  amount  (Rx.  18,566,000). 
For  this  silver  an  equivalent  in  gold 
might  by  degrees  be  substituted, 
thus  securing  the  paper  currency 
at  least  from  the  risk  of  further 
depreciation  in  gold  value. 

Even  if  the  mints  should  have 
to  be  reopened,  the  Government 
of  India  need  not  allow  its  own 
finances  to  drift  back  altogether 
to  a  silver  basis.  It  can  gradually 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  them  to 
a  gold  basis  without  the  help  of 
a  legal  gold  standard.  All  future 
changes  in  its  fiscal  system,  in  its 
currency  and  banking  laws,  and 
in  the  service  of  its  public  debt, 
should  have  an  eye  to  gold.  Thus 
without  injuring  silver,  and,  in 
fact,  while  giving  it  a  fair  chance 
to  recover  its  position  in  Indian 
currency,  its  uncertain  future  may 
be  guarded  against. 

The  magical  transition  from  a 
silver  to  a  gold  standard  which 


the  Indian  authorities  anticipated 
has  proved  a  delusion ;  but  the  end 
in  view  may  still  be  reached  in  a 
more  prosaic  way.  The  balance  of 
trade  will  right  itself  with  the  help 
of  the  import  duties  which  now 
appear  imminent :  home  charges 
may  be  severely  retrenched,  a  gold 
revenue  may  be  gradually  created, 
and  the  abnormal  causes  which 
have  been  all  working  against  the 
rupee  may  by-and-by  exhaust  them- 
selves. Everything  depends  on  the 
intelligent  firmness  and  decision  of 
the  Government  itself.  If  the 
approaching  Budget  shows  a  clear 
intention  to  carry  through  the 
experiment  to  its  logical  issue,  and 
to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
rudely  broken  confidence  may  be 
restored  again.  If  the  path  ahead 
be  dark  and  perplexing,  there  is 
less  safety  in  retreat.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot,  if  it  would,  return  to 
the  standpoint  of  last  June.  The 
reopening  of  the  mints  would  efface 
only  one  of  a  series  of  dislocations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
terval. They  would  not  be  the 
same  mints  as  before,  or  the  same 
silver,  or  the  same  Council  bills. 
India  has  drifted  irrevocably  from 
its  old  position,  and  has  no  choice 
now  but  to  create  a  new  one  for 
itself  with  the  new  materials  which 
the  past  few  months  have  brought 
into  existence. 

W.  R.  LAWSON. 
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THE  session  is  not  over  even 
yet.  But  the  way  is  being  cleared. 
Of  the  three  measures  for  which 
an  autumn  sitting  was  demanded, 
only  one  survives.  On  the  waste 
of  time  and  waste  of  energy  which 
the  last  four  months  have  wit- 
nessed we  forbear  to  dwell.  It 
was  plain  from  the  first  that  Mr 
Gladstone  was  attempting  impos- 
sibilities, and  perhaps  no  one  knew 
it  better  than  himself. 

The  virtual  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Lord  Dudley's  amendment  to 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  only 
confirmed  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  resolution  which  they  had  al- 
ready adopted  of  maintaining  it 
intact.  The  division  to  which  we 
refer  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
February,  when  the  Government 
were  left  with  a  majority  of  only 
two;  and  on  the  17th  the  restric- 
tion which  the  Commons  had  re- 
stored was  again  struck  out.  It 
appeared  at  first  that,  owing  to 
some  oversight  in  drafting  their 
amended  bill,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  obliged  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment another  chance,  and  per- 
haps enable  Mr  Gladstone  to  get 
a  better  majority  against  them. 
This,  however,  was  found  to  be 
out  of  order,  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  nothing  for  it  but  either 
to  accept  the  amendment  or  to 
drop  the  bill.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  when  the  House 
met  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
the  20th,  he  moved  that  "the 
order  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Lords'  amendments  be  discharged." 
Whether  the  working  classes  are 
or  are  not  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  contracting  -  out, 
we  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  ourselves. 
But  it  is  certainly  very  odd 


that,  if  all  the  Friendly  Societies 
are  hostile  to  freedom  of  contract, 
this  valuable  argument  should  not 
have  been  produced  before.  Mr 
Balfour  challenged  the  Home 
Secretary,  challenged  the  whole 
Government,  challenged  the  whole 
House,  to  say  whether,  from  first 
to  last  throughout  the  debates  on 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  any 
reference  to  the  fact  now  alleged 
by  Mr  Gladstone  had  ever  once 
been  made ;  and  elicited  not  a 
single  response.  And  what  was 
the  explanation  of  it  ?  The  ex- 
planation was,  that  for  the  state- 
ment now  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  there  was  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  foundation.  But  Mr 
Gladstone's  principal  argument 
was  this — that  the  Dudley  amend- 
ment "  poisoned  "  the  whole  bill. 
The  metaphor  was  an  unhappy 
one,  because,  as  Mr  Balfour  hinted, 
to  call  freedom  poison  is  not  per- 
haps quite  in  accordance  with  Lib- 
eral traditions.  However,  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  new 
school  of  Liberalism  of  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  shown  himself  so 
apt  a  pupil,  so  let  it  pass.  But 
we  want  to  know,  with  Mr  Balfour, 
how  the  poison  is  to  operate.  It 
seems  that  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
employers  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  their  workmen 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  bill 
even  when  they  wish  to  do  so. 
But  should  we  on  this  account 
compel  the  workmen  to  place 
themselves  under  the  bill,  even 
when  they  don't  wish  to  do  so 
Is  not  the  one  form  of  compulsi- 
as  much  poison  as  the  other  ?  It 
is  said  again  by  the  Government 
that  the  contracting -out  clause 
was  directed  only  against  " 
employers."  Then  how  many 
there  ?  The  Government  have 
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liberately  deprived  the  working 
classes  of  all  the  numerous  bene- 
fits which  the  bill  would  have 
conferred  upon  them,  simply  be- 
cause a  clause  is  struck  out  apply- 
ing only  to  bad  employers.  To 
justify  this  argument,  bad  employ- 
ers should  be  a  decided  majority 
of  the  whole  class.  But  no  one 
has  the  hardihood  to  say  this. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  directly  robbing 
fifty  thousand  workmen  of  a  great 
boon  for  fear  that  only  five  hun- 
dred should  be  robbed  of  it  by 
somebody  else.  Call  you  that  Ox- 
ford logic  ?  Mr  Balfour  recited 
with  merciless  precision  all  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  originally  recommended 
the  bill,  and  then  asked  whether 
all  these  were  to  be  swept  away 
merely  because  the  men  are  not  to 
be  compelled  to  take  them  if  they 
don't  want  them.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment think  that  all  the  benef- 
icent provisions  of  their  own  bill 
are  really  so  worthless  as  to  make 
this  sacrifice  justifiable,  it  is  quite 
right  that  they  should  drop  it. 
But  don't  let  them  run  about 
afterwards  extolling  its  transcend- 
ent merits.  If  it  possesses  such, 
they  ought  not  to  have  abandoned 
it.  A  bill  with  a  thousand  vir- 
tues and  only  one  vice  ought  not 
to  be  destroyed.  But  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  if  the  bill  is  value- 
less except  for  its  capacity  to 
foment  a  quarrel  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  less  they  say  about 
it  the  better.  The  Opposition 
took  the  bill  originally  at  their 
own  valuation.  The  estimate  we 
have  quoted  was  Mr  Asquith's, 
not  theirs.  They  must  be  "the 
best  judges  of  their  own  incompe- 
tence"; and  if  they  now  think 
well  to  hang  their  own  child,  the 
Opposition  will  not  cut  him  down. 
Why  should  they  ?  They  will  let 
him  hang. 

We   cannot   leave    the    subject 
without  paying  our  own  humble 


tribute  of  praise  to  Mr  Balfour's 
rapid  grasp  of  the  situation,  and 
the  ready  wit  with  which  he  baffled 
the  last  ingenious  device  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  seeking  to  throw  on  the 
Unionists  the  duty  of  resisting 
his  own  proposal.  We  know  not 
whether  to  admire  more  the  hawk's 
eye  with  which  he  pounced  at  once 
on  the  weak  point  in  his  enemy's 
position,  or  the  well-aimed  dialec- 
tic and  superlative  satire  with 
which  he  tore  his  argument  to 
pieces.  That  winter  afternoon  saw 
the  whole  Ministerial  party  come 
down  to  Parliament  in  the  full 
confidence  of  victory,  proud  of 
themselves,  of  their  leader,  and 
their  cause.  Night  fell  upon  them 
a  broken  and  disheartened  mob, 
faith  in  their  leader  gone,  and 
their  hopes  of  a  glorious  campaign 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

At  the  moment  of  our  going  to 
press,  the  fate  of  the  Parish  Coun- 
cils Bill  is  still  in  suspense,  and 
we  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  sev- 
eral of  the  amendments  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  rejected, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  do 
well  to  ponder  on  what  Cicero  says 
of  political  parties  —  how  that  in 
the  effort  to  purchase  present  ease 
and  safety,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
honour,  they  often  lose  both. 

Great  improvements  were  effect- 
ed in  the  bill  in  its  passage  through 
the  Upper  House,  though,  for  some 
reasons  not  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face, amendments  on  the  paper 
better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view 
than  the  substitutes  preferred  to 
them  were  either  negatived  with- 
out a  division  or  not  moved  at  all ; 
notably  Lord  Salisbury's  amend- 
ment to  the  ninth  clause  giving 
power  to  proprietors  to  compel 
parish  councils  to  purchase,  and 
Lord  Winchilsea's  forbidding  the 
severance  of  fields  which  were 
necessary  for  farming  purposes. 
But  enough  was  done,  not  indeed 
to  make  the  bill  a  safe  one,  but 
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to  make  some  of  its  provisions  less 
dangerous,  either  by  subjecting 
them  to  stricter  supervision,  or  by 
curtailing  the  area  within  which 
they  were  to  operate ;  and  unless 
the  House  of  Lords  adheres  to  the 
most  important  of  these,  we  fear 
there  will  be  great  disappointment 
in  the  country. 

Opinions  will  of  course  differ  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  these 
various  alterations,  and  the  Lords 
of  course  will  endeavour  to  confine 
the  struggle  within  as  narrow  an 
area  as  possible.  We  should 
doubt,  for  instance,  if  they  are 
likely  to  insist  on  Lord  Winchil- 
sea's  amendment,  though  a  very 
good  one  in  itself,  raising  the 
level  of  population  at  which  parish 
councils  become  compulsory  from 
two  hundred  to  five.  Those  which 
are  likely  to  furnish  materials  for 
what  Mr  Balfour  terms  the  battle 
royal  must  be  looked  for  under 
one  of  the  following  heads :  the 
Acquisition  of  Land,  Charities, 
Parish  Rooms,  Personal  Rating, 
and  the  Poor  Law.  In  relation 
to  these,  there  are  several  amend- 
ments which  we  sincerely  hope  the 
Lords  will  see  their  way  to  main- 
taining. 

Clauses  9  and  10,  as  they  stand 
in  the  amended  bill,  regulating 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  the 
parish  councils,  are  at  present 
in  a  very  curious  position.  By 
the  original  bill,  when  the  parish 
council  was  unable  to  obtain  land 
by  voluntary  agreement,  the  case 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  district 
council,  who,  if  they  thought 
proper,  were  to  apply  for  an  order 
to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
whose  decision  was  to  be  final,  and 
not  to  require  confirmation  by  Par- 
liament. Lord  Salisbury's  amend- 
ment makes  the  county  council,  in- 
stead of  the  district  council,  the 
first  court  of  reference,  and  re- 
quires that  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  not  act  without  the 


sanction  of  Parliament.  This 
amendment  was  supplemented  by 
a  series  of  others,  at  the  hands  of 
Lord  Morley,  intended  to  cheapen 
the  process,  and  leaving  the  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  parties  interested.  The 
whole  batch,  including  Lord  Salis- 
bury's, have  been  negatived  pro 
formd;  but  the  matter  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  see  whether  the  Peers 
can  succeed  in  drafting  a  clause 
which  the  Government  will  be  able 
to  accept.  There  is  a  technical 
difficulty  in  the  way  which  pre- 
vents the  House  of  Commons  from 
reopening  the  question.  But  it 
can  be  reopened  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  we  trust  they  will 
decline  the  alternative  which  the 
Government  seems  willing  to  offer 
them,  —  that  is,  to  make  the 
county  council  the  sole  and  final 
authority  in  the  matter.  The 
county  council  would  certainly 
be  preferable  to  the  district  coun- 
cil, which  would  be  under  the 
more  immediate  influence  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  who  might 
thus  come  indirectly  to  be  judges 
in  their  own  cause ;  and  as  the 
county  council  necessarily  consists 
largely  of  proprietors,  it  might  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  rights  of 
property  would  be  safe  in  their 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  help  sharing  in  the  fear 
expressed  by  several  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  county  council 
might  in  too  many  cases  be  under 
the  influence  of  political  feeling ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
appeal  to  some  higher  tribunal 
will  still  be  reserved  if  the  parties 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  clause  10 — especially  sub- 
sections 3,  4,  and  5,  which  the  Com- 
mons have  rejected — are  restored  in 
their  integrity,  possibly  the  Peers 
might  agree  without  much  danger 
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to  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
peal. In  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Commons  it  was  provided  only 
in  general  terms  that  the  arbi- 
trator should  have  power  to  de- 
termine "the  amount  of  compen- 
sation for  severance."  Lord  Salis- 
bury's amendment  calls  pointed 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  by 
severance,  and  instructs  the  arbi- 
trator to  have  regard  to  any  in- 
jury or  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  it  "  in  respect  either  to  the 
management  of  the  farm  or  the 
occupation  of  the  dwelling-house 
belonging  to  it " — (d).  This  amend- 
ment brings  us  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  chief  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  bill,  and 
one  to  which  we  have  frequently 
called  attention  before  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament.  It  is  the 
danger  lest  the  grass -land  lying 
contiguous  to  the  village,  and  pro- 
viding every  farmer  with  what  is 
called  his  "  home  close  "  on  which 
the  farmyard  opens,  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  allotments.  These 
fields  are  simply  indispensable  to 
the  farmer,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
them  would  reduce  the  value  of 
his  holding  to  an  extent  which 
could  never  possibly  be  covered  by 
any  rent  which  the  parish  council 
could  extract  from  the  allottee. 
If  the  arbitrator  is  an  honest  man, 
he  can  hardly  help  fixing  the  com- 
pensation for  such  damage  at  a 
figure  which  would  make  the 
parish  council  think  twice  before 
they  incurred  such  a  liability ; 
while  it  may  also  be  inferred  that 
a  county  council  would  in  many 
cases,  though  not  perhaps  in  all, 
decline  to  make  the  required  order 
when  it  involved  so  radical  a  de- 
rangement of  existing  agricultural 
conditions. 

On  this  question,  therefore,  we 
think  the  House  of  Lords  are 
bound  to  stand  firm.  They  are 


not  obliged  to  adhere  literally  to 
their  own  amendments.  In  cer- 
tain particulars,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, there  is  room  for  compro- 
mise. But  it  ought  to  be  made 
perfectly  clear  that  landed  estates 
are  not  to  be  cut  to  ribbons  with- 
out the  owners  receiving  substan- 
tial compensation.  Really  ade- 
quate compensation  the  owner 
could  hardly  ever  receive.  "  Sev- 
erance "means  (1)  a  very  serious 
reduction  in  the  present  actual 
value  of  the  holding ;  (2)  the  loss, 
in  some  cases  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years,  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  accrue  to  him 
from  its  increasing  value ;  (3)  the 
disturbance  of  existing  arrange- 
ments with  his  tenantry ;  and  (4) 
the  compulsory  surrender  of  all 
control  over  his  own  property. 
Probably  no  amount  of  rent  which 
could  possibly  be  paid  him  would 
compensate  an  unwilling  lessor  for 
all  these  various  sacrifices.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  is  bound  at 
all  events  to  take  care  that,  be- 
fore farms  are  rendered  valueless 
by  the  excision  of  those  parts  of 
them  which  are  essential  to  the 
management  of  the  whole,  the 
compensation  shall  be  calculated 
with  due  regard  to  the  injury  so 
inflicted.  How  far  the  labourers 
would  be  deterred  from  demand- 
ing such  land  by  the  magnitude 
of  the 'cost,  which  was  not  to  fall 
upon  themselves,  and  whether  ar- 
bitrators could  always  be  depended 
on  to  make  a  fair  award,  are  separ- 
ate questions,  which,  however,  only 
add  additional  force  to  the  demand 
for  a  parliamentary  tribunal  in  the 
last  resort. 

But  the  question  does  not  end 
here.  Supposing  all  justice  done 
to  country  owners  and  occupiers, 
there  still  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered the  effect  of  this  ill-advised 
measure  on  English  agriculture  in 
general.  If  carried  out  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  without  the  safe- 
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guards  or  modifications  suggested 
by  the  Upper  House,  it  must 
necessarily  elbow  off  the  ground 
our  established  system.  The  bill 
as  drawn  by  the  Government,  and 
even  in  some  degree  as  amended, 
is  a  first  step  towards  the  return 
to  la  petite  culture  and  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  before  the 
enclosure  Acts  of  last  century.  We 
offer  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a 
reactionary  policy  of  this  kind.  All 
we  say  is,  that  Parliament  ought 
not  to  adopt  it  with  their  eyes  shut. 
These  are  contained  in  the  3d, 
the  llth,  and  the  13th  clauses. 
They  have  all  been  rejected  by  the 
Government,  and  all  except  the 
first  have  been  declared  breaches 
of  privilege.  The  first  makes  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  parish  councillor, 
and  does  not  interfere  directly  with 
the  mode  of  levying  or  collecting 
rates.  The  principle  at  stake  is  a 
highly  important  one.  But  after 
Lord  Salisbury's  language  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  Lord  Onslow 
moved  his  amendment,  it  would 
hardly  surprise  us  if  they  declined 
to  insist  on  it.  We  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  think,  or  profess 
to  think,  that  it  is  a  point  of  little 
consequence,  and  that  the  trifling 
sum  which  is  all  that  the  labourer 
would  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay 
would  never  deter  him  from  sanc- 
tioning extravagant  expenditure  if 
it  fell  in  with  his  own  humour. 
To  this  it  is  to  be  said  that  eigh- 
teenpence  or  two  shillings  are  no 
such  trifles  to  one  who  earns  no 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings a-week;  and  secondly,  that, 
if  they  were,  Government  would 
hardly  have  declared  that  the 
necessity  of  paying  such  a  sum 
would  make  the  bill  odious  to  the 
labourers. 

The  amendments  relating  to 
school -rooms  and  buildings  con- 
nected with  charities  are  in  the 
4th  and  74th  clauses.  The  4th 


clause  raises  the  old  public-house 
question,  the  Government  contend- 
ing that  if  the  Lords'  amendment 
is  adopted,  all  parish  meetings  will 
have  to  be  held  in  a  public-house. 
This  is  absurd.  There  is  hardly  a 
village  in  which  the  choice  would 
lie  between  the  two.  Besides,  we 
thought  that  the  parish  councils 
were  expressly  empowered  to  build 
rooms  for  themselves.  Why,  then, 
are  they  to  seize  on  rooms  belong- 
ing to  other  people  1  If  it  is  right 
that  parish  rooms  should  be  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers, 
let  it  be  done.  It  cannot  also  be 
right  that  they  should  seek  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  obliga- 
tion by  appropriating  the  village 
schools.  When  the  late  Govern- 
ment offered  the  use  of  the  school- 
rooms for  parish  purposes  no  such 
alternative  existed,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  gave  the  school 
managers  a  substantial  boon  in  re- 
turn in  the  shape  of  exemption  from 
the  rates. 

The  Poor  Law  clauses  and  the 
Charity  clauses  were  taken  on 
Monday  the  1 9th,  and  close  the  list 
of  vitally  important  amendments 
which  the  House  of  Commons  have 
rejected.  Lord  Selborne's  amend- 
ment to  the  15th  clause  reverses 
the  amendment  of  Mr  Cobb,  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  in  direct 
violation  of  the  pledge  given  by 
Mr  Fowler  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  Mr  Fowler  stated 
that,  in  the  case  of  certain  charities 
not  ecclesiastical  charities,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  the  elected  trustees  should 
never  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole 
number ;  and  to  make  this  per- 
fectly clear,  he  worded  an  amend- 
ment to  that  precise  effect,  which 
he  promised  to  move  in  Committee. 
But  when  Mr  Cobb  proposed  that 
the  elected  trustees  should  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number,  the 
Government  turned  round  and  sup- 
ported him,  and  threw  over  their 
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own  representative.  The  House 
of  Lords  restored  the  amendment 
which  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Mr  Gladstone  to  aban- 
don, adding  to  it  that,  "  if  the 
management  of  any  such  charity 
is  vested  under  the  provisions  of 
any  such  instrument  or  scheme  in 
a  sole  trustee,  the  number  of  trus- 
tees may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,be  increased 
to  three,  one  of  whom  may  be 
nominated  by  such  sole  trustee, 
and  the  other  by  the  parish  coun- 
cil or  parish  meeting."  Mr  Glad- 
stone came  down  in  person  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  which 
raises  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  whole  bill,  and 
was  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
January  number.1  He  succeeded 
in  throwing  it  out  by  a  majority 
of  fifty  ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
amendments  which  the  House  of 
Lords  must  firmly  insist  upon. 
The  contention  of  the  Government 
is  distinctly  at  variance  with  what 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 
on  the  second  reading ;  is  in  ab- 
solute and  literal  contradiction  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  bill ; 
and  an  afterthought  only  adopted 
in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
described  with  perfect  truth  as  "  a 
backstairs  intrigue,"  to  which  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  not  admitted.  The  man- 
ner of  the  change  is  almost  worse 
than  the  matter.  And  in  restor- 
ing their  amendment  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  in  main- 
taining it  firmly  to  the  end,  the 
Lords  will  mark  their  sense  not 
only  of  the  mischievous  nature  of 
the  provision  struck  out,  but  also 
of  the  scandalous  transaction  by 
which  it  was  put  in.  From  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view  the  defence 


was  worse  than  either.  Of  course 
the  Government  have  a  perfect 
right  to  amend  their  bills  in  Com- 
mittee—  every  child  knows  that; 
but  not  to  depart  at  a  moment's 
notice  from  an  undertaking  given 
to  the  Opposition  on  the  second 
reading,  of  which  the  meaning  had 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  spokesman  of  the  Govern- 
ment himself. 

On  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
guardians,  the  Lords'  amendment, 
enabling  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  nominate  metropolitan 
guardians,  was  rejected  without  a 
division,  and  also  one  proposed  by 
Lord  Selborne  to  the  efiect  that 
county  councillors  should  be  ex 
officio  guardians.  After  this  the 
amendment  exempting  London 
vestries  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill  was  negatived  in  the  same 
summary  fashion,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  remaining  amend- 
ments were  all  disposed  of  in  little 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 

We  have  now,  however,  enumer- 
ated all  those  on  which  any  prin- 
ciple or  any  great  interest  is  at 
stake ;  and  we  may  expect,  of 
course,  that,  as  the  struggle  goes 
on,  the  cargo  will  be  considerably 
lightened.  Lord  Salisbury  seems 
to  have  thought  from  the  first  that 
it  was  impossible  either  to  cut  out 
the  Poor  Law  clauses  en  bloc,  which 
is  what  both  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  would  have  preferred, 
or  to  apply  any  substantial  anti- 
dote to  the  evils  which  lurk  in 
them.  The  rating  clauses  are 
ruled  to  be  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Peers.  There  remain  only, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  three 
subjects  of  parish  rooms,  parish 
charities,  and  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land,  on  which  the 
Peers  can  be  expected  to  make  a 
stand.  They  can  hardly  fall  back 
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upon  amendments  against  which 
their  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  think  proper  to 
divide.  But  on  the  three  ques- 
tions we  have  named,  and  certainly 
on  two  out  of  the  three,  it  is  their 
duty  to  hold  their  ground.  Lord 
Selborne's  amendment  to  clause 
15,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  to  clause 
10,  should  be  upheld  at  any  cost. 

Already,  however,  public  inter- 
est is  beginning  to  turn  towards 
the  future,  and  to  what  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  likely  to  do  next.  There 
are  two  alternatives  before  him  : 
either  to  dissolve  at  once  on 
the  strength  of  such  a  cry  as  it 
may  be  possible  even  now  to  raise 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
to  wait  till  the  cup  of  their  ini- 
quity overflows  by  the  rejection 
of  some  other  leading  item  of  the 
Newcastle  programme.  It  was 
rumoured  a  fortnight  ago  that, 
whether  he  received  favourable  re- 
ports or  not  from  the  scouts  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  probable  effect  on  the  con- 
stituencies of  an  agitation  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  would 
nevertheless  prefer  to  wait  till  he 
had  either  carried  his  Registration 
Bill,  or  added  the  defeat  of  it  to 
the  accumulated  sins  of  his  op- 
ponents. If  the  aspect  of  affairs 
is  not  encouraging,  and  the  only 
artillery  now  capable  of  being 
brought  against  the  Upper  House 
is  not  thought  sufficiently  heavy, 
such  is  the  course  which  he  pos- 
sibly may  be  permitted  to  pursue. 
But  if  there  seems  any  reasonable 
chance  of  the  cry  being  successful, 
he  may  probably  think  an  early 
dissolution  the  best  way  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible 
that  this  will  be  the  result  in 
either  case.  Supposing  the  Regis- 
tration Bill  to  be  carried  against 
the  prolonged  opposition  which  it 
is  likely  to  encounter,  it  could  not, 


at  the  very  earliest,  come  into 
operation  before  the  winter,  so  that 
neither  Home  Rule  nor  Disestab- 
lishment could  be  proceeded  with 
before  1895.  Supposing  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords  next  summer, 
Mr  Gladstone  would  have  lost 
another  year,  and  be  only  where 
he  is  now ;  while  every  session 
that  passes  without  something 
being  done  only  multiplies  the  dis- 
appointed groups  who  think  they 
have  waited  long  enough.  It  is 
said  that  neither  the  Irish  mem- 
bers nor  the  Welsh  will  consent  to 
the  necessary  delay.  The  Irish 
members  think  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Even  one  year  may  bring 
about  important  changes.  They 
would  prefer  that  Mr  Gladstone 
took  up  Home  Rule  again  in 
April.  But  if  there  must  be 
a  dissolution  before  this  can  be 
done,  they  would  rather  that  it 
came  at  once.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  get  a  more  favourable 
House  of  Commons  either  now  or 
two  years  hence.  The  Horncastle 
election  proved  to  them  that  their 
cause  is  not  gaining  ground  in  Eng- 
land. The  Ulster  representatives 
had  it  all  their  own  way  in  Lin- 
colnshire. But  the  Home  Rulers 
in  Parliament  would  sooner  try 
their  luck  again  while  they  have 
still  Mr  Gladstone's  name  to  con- 
jure with,  than  wait  another  two 
years,  when  he  may  possibly  have 
retired  from  the  stage.  They  have 
more  faith  in  his  personal  influence 
than  in  any  new  scheme  of  regis- 
tration. But  if  they  consent  to 
make  way  for  the  Registration 
Bill,  they  will  certainly  not  con- 
sent to  make  way  for  Welsh  dis- 
establishment. If,  therefore,  Home 
Rule  is  postponed  at  present,  the 
time  must  arrive  when  it  will  come 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  claims 
of  another  powerful  body  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  supporters;  and  which- 
ever of  the  two  is  forced  to  stand 
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aside  will  become  henceforth  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Government. 

This  much,  moreover,  is  pretty 
certain,  that  should  Mr  Gladstone 
decide  to  go  on  with  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  he  will  have 
to  throw  some  immediate  sop  to 
the  Irish  Cerberus.  If  Home 
Rule  is  postponed,  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill  will  be  pressed  tri- 
fauci  latratu ;  and  how  is  Mr 
Gladstone  to  silence  this  demand  1 
It  is  a  bill  which  no  British  Par- 
liament would  pass,  and  the  result 
would  be  only  another  wasted 
session.  The  oldest  living  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  can  scarcely 
remember  a  situation  so  hopelessly 
complicated.  It  is  of  course  the 
natural  result  of  trading  upon 
credit,  and  stopping  the  mouths 
of  creditors  by  acceptances  given 
right  and  left  without  the  slightest 
provision  being  made  for  meet- 
ing them  when  they  fall  due. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  them  already. 
Some  holders  of  his  paper  have 
already  presented  it  for  payment, 
with  ominous  suggestions  of  what 
will  happen  if  it  is  dishonoured. 
Even  now  he  hardly  knows  where 
to  turn  without  encountering  the 
visage  of  an  angry  dun.  But 
worse  is  to'come.  And  unless  he 
gets  another  Parliament,  making 
him  independent  of  "  the  cliques," 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can 
struggle  on  much  longer. 

The  rumour  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
resignation,  as  well  as  the  reply 
to  it,  and  the  subsequent  state- 
ment in  regard  to  his  health 
and  strength  which  appeared  in 
a  medical  journal,  were  all  very 
skilfully  contrived  to  produce  an 
effect  on  these  mutinous  or  im- 
patient supporters.  But  to  judge 
from  what  has  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  it  re- 
assembled on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Mr  Gladstone  will  find  he 
has  even  less  ductile  materials  to 


deal  with  in  that  Assembly  than 
he  had  counted  on.  He  made  the 
restoration  of  the  contracting-out 
clause  in  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  a  test  question,  and  was  only 
saved  from  being  beaten  on  it  by 
two  votes.  Just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  was  reviling  the  Upper 
House  for  resisting  "  the  will  of 
the  people,"  the  people's  own  House 
was  virtually  declaring  that  the 
Lords  had  done  quite  right.  Mr 
Gladstone  must  see  that  he  has  not 
much  to  gain  by  prolonging  the 
existence  of  a  House  of  Commons 
from  which  he  is  liable  to  such  re- 
buffs, or  by  appealing  to  the  hopes 
and  fe  irs  of  any  section  of  his 
support  ers,  unless  it  be  the  Swiss 
Guards 

Polil  ics  just  now  are  a  dissolv- 
ing vi  aw,  and  the  predictions  of 
to-day  are  more  likely  than  not  to 
be  refuted  by  the  events  of  to- 
morro  v.  By  what  occurred  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Tues- 
day the  20th,  the  whole  political 
situation  was  changed  as  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  both  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  and  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  retirement  from 
public  life  may  now  be  much 
nearer  than  they  appeared  to  be 
only  ten  days  ago.  But  sup- 
posing the  quarrel  with  the  Radi- 
cals patched  up  for  the  present, 
and  matters  to  return  to  the  status 
quo,  both  Mr  Gladstone  and  the 
existing  Parliament  may  tide  over 
another  year.  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  have  other  things  to  think 
of  as  well  as  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme. Both  the  future  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  future  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  becom- 
ing questions  of  great  practical 
interest.  The  National  Liberal 
Federation  has  been  telling  us 
about  the  one,  and  Mr  Chamber- 
lain about  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  little  to  alarm  us  in 
any  agitation  which  has  as  yet 
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reared  its  head.  Movements  of 
this  kind,  be  it  remembered,  are 
necessarily  confined  to  towns,  and 
the  towns  are  on  the  Conservative 
side.  Consequently,  the  agitation  is 
the  agitation  of  a  minority — a  point 
-we  think  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.  In  the  next  place,  even  sup- 
posing, for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  travelling  showman  who 
exhibits  the  House  of  Lords  to 
provincial  audiences  should  be 
able  to  persuade  them  that  the 
figures  which  he  points  out  are 
real  likenesses  of  individual  peers, 
and  the  atrocities  which  he  im- 
putes to  them  actual  facts,  we 
must  still  remember  that  in  their 
intervention  against  Home  Rule, 
and  their  deliverance  of  the  people 
from  a  danger  which  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  rich  and  poor  alike,  thor- 
oughly appreciate,  they  have  some- 
thing to  the  credit  side  of  their 
account,  which  may  bring  out  the 
balance  in  their  favour.  Those 
who  were  opposed  to  Home  Rule 
before  are  none  the  less  opposed  to 
it  now,  and  will  not  readily  join 
in  an  agitation  against  the  states- 
men who  averted  it,  whatever  en- 
ormities they  may  suppose  them  to 
have  perpetrated  since.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  would  have  done  ad- 
mirably for  Jarley's  waxwork.  His 
portraits  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
other  interesting  but  misguided 
individuals,  with  the  feelings  im- 
puted by  him  to  the  clergy  and 
gentry  of  these  realms,  have  just 
about  as  much  truth  in  them  as  Mr 
Jasper  Packlemerton  of  atrocious 
memory,  who  destroyed  fourteen 
wives  by  tickling  the  soles  of  their 
feet  when  they  were  asleep,  or  as 
the  celebrated  female  who  poisoned 
fourteen  families  with  pickled  wal- 
nuts. His  hearers  may  listen  at- 
tentively and  laugh  boisterously, 
but  whether,  when  they  go  home 
and  think  it  over,  they  will  believe 


that  such  a  person  as  Packlemerton 
ever  really  lived,  is  another  ques- 
tion altogether.  Of  course,  those 
among  Sir  William's  hearers  who 
read  the  debates  in  Parliament 
cannot  possibly  be  taken  in.  They 
cannot  fail  to  know  that  Lord 
Salisbury  never  said  a  word  of 
what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer at  Portsmouth  chose  to 
put  into  his  mouth ;  and  these  of 
course  will  treat  the  whole  enter- 
tainment from  the  beginning  as 
an  excellent  burlesque.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's opponents  might  put  a 
harsher  name  on  it,  but  we  have 
no  desire  to  treat  it  too  seriously. 
Let  his  provincial  exhibitions  in 
future  be  recognised  as  Jarley's 
waxwork,  and  all  will  be  right. 
He  can  introduce,  if  he  likes,  a 
dialogue  in  prose  between  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  an  Oyster, 
or  one  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  a  Dissenter,  both 
of  which,  no  doubt,  would  be 
equally  founded  on  fact;  and  he 
should  never  fail  to  give  out  that 
"  every  expectation  held  out  in 
the  handbills  is  realised  to  the 
utmost."  On  these  conditions  Sir 
William  may  still  have  a  brilliant 
career  before  him.  But,  for  his 
own  sake,  in  the  name  of  honour 
and  conscience,  let  him  give  up 
all  pretensions  in  future  to  be 
dealing  with  realities. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  do  deal  in  realities  we 
suppose  we  may  rank  both  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Sir  John  Rigby. 
Lord  Rosebery  recommended  the 
House  of  Lords  to  treat  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  just  as  they  have  treated 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  Sir  John 
Rigby  referred  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  to  the  Upper  House  for  the 
solution  of  a  difficulty  which  he 
was  unable  to  grapple  with  him- 
self. The  Peers  have  only  been 
doing  what  the  Gladstonians  in- 
vited them  to  do  ;  and  why,  it  may 
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be  asked,  all  this  uproar  because 
they  have  accepted  the  invitation  "? 
The  tirades  against  the  Lords 
to  which  certain  Ministers  have 
stooped  place  the  Government  in 
the  most  absurd  light.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  Upper  House  in  one 
place  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  virtually  deny  in 
another  that  they  are  morally  com- 
petent to  do  so.  If  Mr  Gladstone 
had  said  in  effect  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  your  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional right :  all  we  say  is,  that 
you  have  exercised  it  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  us  fatal  to  the  end 
we  had  in  view,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  we  cannot  accept  your  amend- 
ments—  with  how  much  greater 
dignity  and  moral  power  would 
he  have  approached  the  contest ! 
But  then  this  would  not  have  an- 
swered the  desired  purpose,  which, 
of  course,  was  to  get  up  a  row. 
Quiet  and  rational  expostulation 
with  the  other  House  would  have 
hardly  reached  the  ears  of  those 
on  whom  the  Government  depend. 
In  screaming  like  an  angry  woman, 
they  have  no  other  motive  than 
the  wish  to  raise  a  general  hub- 
bub. Nobody  can  suppose  that 
they  believe  themselves  what 
they  wish  other  people  to  be- 
lieve. But  they  know  that  the 
best  way  of  stopping  inquiry  and 
drowning  the  voice  of  reason  is 
to  set  fire  to  the  popular  pas- 
sions. The  House  of  Lords  is  as 
good  a  thing  to  feed  the  flames 
with  as  anything  else.  To  say 
truth,  it  has  often  served  this 
purpose  before,  and  has  never 
seemed  much  the  worse  for  it, 
even  when  the  people  were  hostile  : 
and  now  with  the  people  at  its 
back  the  fire  will  be  very  soon 
extinguished. 

Meantime,  it  may  answer  for 
the  moment  to  ask  a  heated  mul- 
titude in  a  large  town  whether  the 


people  of  England  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  overruled  by  "  a 
handful  of  individuals."  Such 
audiences  probably  are  not  cool 
enough  to  remember  that  there 
are  two  handfuls  of  individuals 
and  two  "  peoples  "  to  be  reckoned 
with,  before  we  can  settle  with  the 
question.  There  is  the  people  rep- 
resented by  a  large  majority  of  Ire- 
land and  a  small  minority  of  Brit- 
ain, and  the  people  represented  by 
a  large  majority  of  Britain  and  a 
small  minority  of  Ireland.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  a  handful  con- 
sisting of  five  hundred,  and  the 
Irish  Brigade  is  a  handful  con- 
sisting of  eighty -one.  If  the 
larger  handful  is  overruling  the 
smaller  people,  the  smaller  handful 
is  overruling  the  larger  people. 
If  Ireland  with  a  small  part  of 
Great  Britain  is  overridden  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  Great  Britain 
with  a  small  part  of  Ireland  is 
overridden  by  the  Irish  Brigade. 
Which  is  the  worse  outrage  of  the 
two?  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  hear  Ministers 
abusing  the  House  of  Lords  for 
overriding  public  opinion,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
whom  they  pay  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

When  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen 
are  next  asked  this  question,  we 
hope  they  will  remember  that  they 
are  "  the  people "  who  are  over- 
ridden by  "a  handful  of  individ- 
uals," and  a  very  small  handful 
too  ;  and  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
country  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  extricate  her 
from  this  humiliating  yoke. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
a  reformed  House  of  Lords  would 
possess  the  strength  which  political 
doctrinaires  expect  from  it ;  or 
whether  its  decisions,  when  adverse 
to  the  H  n:se  of  Commons,  would 
be  accepted  more  readily  than 
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those  of  the  existing  Chamber. 
The  opposition  to  the  House  of 
Lords  does  not  really  rest  on  their 
supposed  political  inability.  It 
rests  on  the  democratic  theory  that 
the  people  through  their  represen- 
tatives, chosen  by  universal  suf- 
rage,  ought  to  be  supreme,  and  to 
command  instantaneous  obedience. 
But  the  British  nation  is  not  ripe 
yet  for  the  adoption  of  this  theory. 
It  still  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a 
Second  Chamber ;  and  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  creating  a  new  one  which 
shall  answer  the  desired  purpose 
seems  greater  the  more  it  is  ex- 
amined, we  expect  to  see  the  old 
one  flourishing  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  system  of  party, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may 
be  on  the  eve  of  great  changes. 
Whether  the  General  Election 
comes  this  year  or  next,  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  party 
now  opposed  to  Mr  Gladstone 
should  make  up  its  mind  without 
delay  as  to  the  position  in  public 
life  which  it  is  finally  to  occupy, 
and  the  relations  to  exist  in 
future  between  the  two  sections 
which  compose  it.  Some  such 
idea  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
mind  of  Mr  Chamberlain  in  his 
recent  speech  at  Birmingham.1 
Nor  should  we  allow  the  infer- 
ences fairly  to  be  drawn  from  it 
to  be  weakened  by  recent  circum- 
stances, which  might  seem  at  first 
sight  to  point  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. The  Unionist  alliance  has 
now  lasted  eight  years,  and  each 
successive  year  has  seen  the  mem- 
bers of  it  better  satisfied  with  each 
other,  and  acting  together  with 
increasing  cordiality  and  unanim- 
ity. Is  nothing  more  to  come  of 
it  ?  The  answer  given  to  this 
question  by  Mr  Chamberlain  is  of 


the  deepest  interest,  not  because 
the  suggestion  which  he  makes  is 
new,  but  because  it  is  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  seriously 
advanced  by  a  recognised  party 
leader  in  a  position  to  contribute 
very  largely  towards  the  reduction 
of  his  theory  to  practice.  Mr 
Chamberlain  sees  clearly  enough 
that  in  common  parlance  things 
cannot  go  on  as  they  are ;  that 
the  party  cannot  stand  for  ever 
on  a  negative  platform,  or  act 
permanently  under  two  names, 
with  separate  flags  and  different 
commanders.  What,  then,  is  to 
happen  ?  Are  Liberal  Unionists 
and  Conservatives  to  be  welded 
into  one  great  party  for  the  pro- 
motion of  social  progress,  consti- 
tutional order,  and  imperial  unity  : 
or  are  they  to  fly  asunder  when 
the  Union  is  no  longer  in  danger, 
and  under  new  formations  and 
with  new  watch -words  to  meet 
each  other  again  as  foes  1  It  is 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  Mr 
Chamberlain's  speech  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  alternatives  is 
the  one  which  commends  itself 
the  more  strongly  to  him,  and 
that  he  looks  forward  to  the 
amalgamation  of  all  those  politi- 
cal forces  which  are  now  arrayed 
against  the  Government,  as  the 
most  satisfactory  outcome  of  the 
present  situation ;  the  whole  united 
body  to  bear  a  name  often  men- 
tioned but  little  understood,  and  to 
be  known  as  "The  National  Party." 
If,  then,  the  Liberal  Unionists 
are  willing  to  see  in  their  present 
relations  with  the  Conservatives 
the  basis  of  a  real  fusion,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  when  the  present 
crisis  is  past  they  can  hereafter 
tread  the  path  of  progress  in  com- 
pany with  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution more  advantageously  than 
in  company  with  its  enemies,  the 
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probable  organisation  of  such  a 
party  becomes  a  question  of  imme- 
diate interest.  Now  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  parties  may  be 
formed  and  led  :  either  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  commanding  per- 
sonality like  that  of  Pitt,  Palmer- 
ston,  Beaconsfield,  or  Gladstone; 
or  by  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  final 
causes  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  nation  as 
a  whole  should  move,  such  as 
animated  the  parties  which  looked 
up  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  their  respective 
leaders.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  party  contem- 
plated by  Mr  Chamberlain  would 
be  one  of  this  latter  kind ;  and  if 
it  is  to  include,  as  he  seems  to 
think  it  might,  all  those  in  whom 
fear  is  stronger  than  hope,  and  all 
those  in  whom  hope  is  stronger 
than  fear,  may  we  not  safely  say 
that  it  would  embrace  three-fourths 
of  the  nation  ?  If  we  are  to  take 
in  every  one  who,  being  free  to  act 
without  reference  to  the  claims  of 
any  particular  individual,  is  in 
favour  either  of  progress  steadied 
but  not  stayed  by  Conservatism, 
or  of  Conservatism  quickened  but 
not  dragged  by  progress,  all  the 
supporters  of  existing  institutions, 
and  all  those  who,  while  not  with- 
out a  certain  respect  for  them,  are 
anxious  nevertheless  to  press  for- 
ward to  something  still  better, — if 
we  are  to  form  a  party  compre- 
hending all  these  elements,  what 
room  would  there  be  for  anybody 
else  ?  Who  would  be  left  out  but 
a  small  residuum  of  political  im- 
movables on  one  side,  and  of  fana- 
tics and  adventurers  on  the  other, 
who  could  never  act  permanently 
together,  and  who,  even  if  they 
could,  might  all  go  down  to  West- 
minster in  the  traditional  hackney 
coach  ? 


And  we  are  now  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  great  problem  which 
Mr  Chamberlain's  suggestion  raises. 
There  would  be  no  Opposition. 
And  so  necessary  is  an  Opposition 
in  ordinary  times  to  the  life  of 
our  party  system,  that  a  Ministe- 
rial party  so  large  as  we  are  here 
supposing  will  evolve  one  out  of 
its  own  ranks  if  strength  for  it  is 
lacking  elsewhere.  And  again,  the 
question  arises,  How  are  Govern- 
ments to  be  changed?  Supposing 
such  an  Opposition  to  be  developed, 
it  might  accept  the  votes  of  the 
little  band  of  ultras  sitting  op- 
posite to  defeat  the  Ministry,  but 
could  never  coalesce  with  them 
except  at  the  cost  of  destroying  its 
own  raison  d'etre  and  breaking  up 
the  National  party.  Would  it  then 
only  displace  one  set  of  Ministers 
to  appoint  another  from  its  own 
ranks?  And  what  sort  of  unanimity 
or  cohesion  could  be  expected  to 
continue  between  the  two  divisions 
of  a  party  so  situated?  We  are 
afraid  that  the  formation  indi- 
cated by  Mr  Chamberlain  would 
be  found  too  wide  for  the  machinery 
by  which  the  party  system  works 
at  present.  Two  pretty  evenly 
balanced  parties,  holding  each  other 
in  check,  are  obviously  irreconcil- 
able with  the  presence  of  one  com- 
prising permanently  three-fourths 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  scheme 
from  another  point  of  view,  as 
heralding  what  many  wise  men 
have  wished  for,  the  termination 
of  party  government  altogether, 
then  it  is  one  of  enormous  prac- 
tical importance,  since  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  its  being  carried 
out  if  the  country  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept its  inevitable  conditions.  If 
there  were  no  regularly  organised 
parties,  Ministers  as  a  rule  could 
only  be  defeated  by  casual  com- 
binations, dissolving  again  as  soon 
as  their  immediate  object  was  at- 
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tained.  If  this  always  involved 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
the  whole  system  would  tumble  to 
pieces,  and  we  should  have  to  go 
back  to  the  old  one.  If  it  did 
not,  it  is  clear  that  some  part  of 
the  control  now  exercised  by  the 
House  of  Commons  over  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  would  pass 
away,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
Executive  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. We  do  not  speak  of  this 
as  a  result  to  be  deprecated.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  experiment  would  not  be 
worth  trying.  Mr  Chamberlain's 
speech,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, points  to  some  such  consumma- 
tion. The  public,  no  doubt,  are 
very  sick  of  party  and  party  tactics, 
and  would  not  weep  over  their  ex- 
tinction. It  may  be,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  two  parties  into  which 
Opposition  is  now  divided  would 
be  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 
On  looking  back  and  looking 
forward,  we  have  still  to  contem- 
plate the  working  of  the  same 
system  to  which  we  have  so  re- 
peatedly referred  during  the  last 
six  months — a  system  introduced 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  and  intended  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  populace 
by  anything  rather  than  by  well- 
considered  sober  legislation.  The 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  minus 
the  contracting-out  clause,  would 
have  passed  easily,  and,  as  Mr 
Gladstone  well  knows,  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  the  majority  of 
the  labouring  classes.  But  unless 
there  had  been  something  in  the 
bill  to  produce  friction,  something 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  effect 
of  a  useful  and  popular  measure, 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  do, — 


that  something  else  was  wanted 
to  awaken  those  democratic  pas- 
sions on  which  Mr  Gladstone's 
chief  dependence  is  placed.  Thus 
the  bill  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
forcing  a  quarrel  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
might  be  drawn  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  people.  The  spec- 
ulation has  failed.  But  that  is 
clearly  what  was  meant.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
The  measure  itself  was  really  not 
wanted.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
do  something,  if  possible,  to  brew 
a  popular  storm,  and  to  set  class 
against  class  as  usual,  in  order 
that  while  they  were  quarrelling 
the  cat  might  steal  the  cream. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  bill  was 
drawn  in  so  hasty  and  slovenly  a 
fashion  that  the  Ministers  them- 
selves have  often  been  unable  to 
explain  it,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  .not  on  the  merits  of 
the  measure  that  they  were  relying 
to  gain  the  support  which  they 
required,  but  on  the  demerits,  as 
they  might  be  made  to  appear,  of 
those  who  interfered  with  it. 

And  this  is  what  we  still  have 
to  look  forward  to, — not  the  car- 
rying of  sound  and  carefully  ma- 
tured reforms,  but  the  parade  of 
such  as  are  neither,  in  order  to 
excite  popular  feeling  against  those 
who  detect  their  true  character. 
This  is  the  game ;  and  we  should 
be  cheaply  rid  of  it  by  such  a 
change  in  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem as  we  have  above  referred  to, 
though  it  made  Ministers  more 
powerful  than  they  are  "now,  if 
at  the  same  time  it  restored  con- 
tinuity to  our  administration  and 
dignity  and  independence  to  our 
statesmanship. 
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A  BIRD    OF   PASSAGE. 


IT  was  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon when  a  young  girl  came  into 
the  salon  of  the  little  hotel  at  C. 
in  Switzerland,  and  drew  her  chair 
up  to  the  fire. 

"  You  are  soaked  through,"  said 
an  elderly  lady,  who  was  herself 
trying  to  get  roasted.  "You 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  changing 
your  clothes." 

"I  have  not  anything  to  change," 
said  the  young  girl,  laughing.  "  Oh, 
I  shall  soon  be  dry! " 

"Have  you  lost  all  your  lug- 
gage?" asked  the  lady,  sympa- 
thetically. 

"  No,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  I 
had  none  to  lose."  And  she  smiled 
a  little  mischievously,  as  though 
she  knew  by  instinct  that  her  com- 
panion's sympathy  would  at  once 
degenerate  into  suspicion ! 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 
have  not  a  knapsack,"  she  added, 
considerately.  "  I  have  walked  a 
long  distance — in  fact  from  Z." 
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"And  where  did  you  leave  your 
companions  ? "  asked  the  lady,  with 
a  touch  of  forgiveness  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  am  without  companions,  just 
as  I  am  without  luggage,"  laughed 
the  girl. 

And  then  she  opened  the  piano, 
and  struck  a  few  notes.  There 
was  something  caressing  in  the 
way  in  which  she  touched  the 
keys :  whoever  she  was,  she  knew 
how  to  make  sweet  music :  sad 
music  too,  full  of  that  undefinable 
longing,  like  the  holding  out  of 
one's  arms  to  one's  friends  in  the 
hopeless  distance. 

The  lady  bending  over  the  fire 
looked  up  at  the  little  girl,  and 
forgot  that  she  had  brought  neither 
friends  nor  luggage  with  her.  She 
hesitated  for  one  moment,  and  then 
she  took  the  childish  face  between 
her  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"Thank    you,    dear,    for    your 
music,"  she  said,  gently. 
2i 
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"The  piano  is  terribly  out  of 
tune,"  said  the  little  girl  suddenly, 
and  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and 
came  back  carrying  her  knapsack. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  1 " 
asked  her  companion. 

"I  am  going  to  tune  the  piano," 
the  little  girl  said  ;  and  she  took  a 
tuning-hammer  out  of  her  knap- 
sack, and  began  her  work  in  real 
earnest.  She  evidently  knew  what 
she  was  about,  and  pegged  away 
at  the  notes  as  though  her  whole 
life  depended  on  the  result. 

The  lady  by  the  fire  was  lost  in 
amazement.  Who  could  she  be? 
Without  luggage  and  without 
friends,  and  with  a  tuning- 
hammer  ! 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  gentlemen 
had  strolled  into  the  salon;  but 
hearing  the  sound  of  tuning,  and 
being  in  secret  possession  of  nerves, 
he  fled,  saying,  "The  tuner,  by 
Jove ! " 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Miss 
Blake,  whose  nerves  were  no  secret 
possession,  hastened  into  the  salon, 
and  in  her  usual  imperious  fashion 
demanded  instant  silence. 

"  I  have  just  done,"  said  the 
little  girl.  "The  piano  was  so 
terribly  out  of  tune ;  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation." 

Miss  Blake,  who  never  listened 
to  what  any  one  said,  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  little  girl  was  the 
tuner,  for  whom  M.  le  Proprietaire 
had  promised  to  send ;  and  having 
bestowed  on  her  a  condescending 
nod,  passed  out  into  the  garden, 
where  she  told  some  of  the  visitors 
that  the  piano  had  been  tuned  at 
last,  and  that  the  tuner  was  a 
young  woman  of  rather  eccentric 
appearance. 

"  Really  it  is  quite  abominable 
how  women  thrust  themselves  into 
every  profession,"  she  remarked, 
in  her  masculine  voice.  "It  is 
so  unfeminine,  so  unseemly." 

There     was     nothing     of     the 


feminine  about  Miss  Blake :  her 
horse-cloth  dress,  her  waistcoat 
and  high  collar,  and  her  billy- 
cock hat  were  of  the  masculine 
genus ;  even  her  nerves  could  not 
be  called  feminine,  since  we  learn 
from  two  or  three  doctors  (taken 
off  their  guard)  that  nerves  are 
neither  feminine  nor  masculine, 
but  common. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  tuner," 
said  one  of  the  tennis-players,  lean- 
ing against  a  tree. 

"  Here  she  comes,"  said  Miss 
Blake,  as  the  little  girl  was  seen 
sauntering  into  the  garden. 

The  men  put  up  their  eye-glasses, 
and  saw  a  little  lady  with  a  childish 
face  and  soft  brown  hair,  of  strictly 
feminine  appearance  and  bearing. 
The  goat  came  towards  her  and 
began  nibbling  at  her  frock.  She 
seemed  to  understand  the  manner 
of  goats,  and  played  with  him  to 
his  heart's  content.  One  of  the 
tennis  -  players,  Oswald  Everard 
by  name,  strolled  down  to  the 
bank  where  she  was  having  her 
frolic. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said,  rais- 
ing his  cap.  "  I  hope  the  goat  is 
not  worrying  you.  Poor  little 
fellow  !  This  is  his  last  day  of  play. 
He  is  to  be  killed  to-morrow  for 
table  d'hote" 

"What  a  shame!"  she  said. 
"Fancy  to  be  killed,  and  then 
grumbled  at ! " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  we  do 
here,"  he  said,  laughing.  "We 
grumble  at  everything  we  eat. 
And  I  own  to  being  one  of  the 
grumpiest, — though  the  lady  in  the 
horse-cloth  dress  yonder  follows 
close  upon  my  heels." 

"  She  was  the  lady  who  was 
annoyed  at  me  because  I  tuned  the 
piano,"  the  little  girl  said.  "  Still 
it  had  to  be  done.  It  was  plainly 
my  duty.  I  seemed  to  have  come 
for  that  purpose." 

"It  has  been  confoundedly  an- 
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noying  having  it  out  of  tune,"  he 
said.  "  I've  had  to  give  up  sing- 
ing altogether.  But  what  a  strange 
profession  you  have  chosen  !  Yery 
unusual,  isn't  it  IV 

"Why,  surely  not,"  she  an- 
swered, amused.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  every  other  woman  has  taken 
to  it.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that 
any  one  ever  scores  a  success. 
Nowadays,  however,  no  one  could 
amass  a  huge  fortune  out  of  it." 

"No  one,  indeed!"  replied  Os- 
wald Everard,  laughing.  "What 
on  earth  made  you  take  to  it?" 

"  It  took  to  me,"  she  said,  sim- 
ply. "  It  wrapt  me  round  with 
enthusiasm.  "I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  I  vowed  that  I 
would  rise  to  the  top  of  my  pro- 
fession. I  worked  day  and  night. 
But  it  means  incessant  toil  for 
years  if  one  wants  to  make  any 
headway." 

"  Good  gracious !  I  thought  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the 
little  girl. 

"  A  few  months  ! "  she  repeated, 
scornfully.  "  You  are  speaking 
the  language  of  an  amateur.  No : 
one  has  to  work  faithfully  year 
after  year;  to  grasp  the  possibili- 
ties and  pass  on  to  greater  possi- 
bilities. You  imagine  what  it  must 
feel  like  to  touch  the  notes,  and 
know  that  you  are  keeping  the 
listeners  spellbound ;  that  you  are 
taking  them  into  a  fairyland  of 
sound,  where  petty  personality  is 
lost  in  vague  longing  and  regret." 

"  I  confess  I  had  not  thought  of 
it  in  that  way,"  he  said,  humbly. 
"  I  have  only  regarded  it  as  a  neces- 
sary everyday  evil ;  and  to  be  quite 
honest  with  you,  I  fail  to  see  now 
how  it  can  inspire  enthusiasm.  I 
wish  I  could  see,"  he  added,  look- 
ing up  at  the  engaging  little  figure 
before  him. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing at  his  distress ;  "I  forgive  you. 


And  after  all,  you  are  not  the  only 
person  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  nec- 
essary evil.  My  poor  old  guardian 
abominated  it.  He  made  many 
sacrifices  to  come  and  listen  to 
me.  He  knew  I  liked  to  see  his 
kind  old  face,  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  real  friend  inspired  me 
with  confidence." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
was  nervous  work,"  he  said. 

"  Try  it  and  see,"  she  answered. 
"  But  surely  you  spoke  of  singing. 
Are  you  not  nervous  when  you 
sing  1 " 

"  Sometimes,"  he  replied,  rather 
stiffly.  "  But  that  is  slightly  differ- 
ent." (He  was  very  proud  of  his 
singing,  and  made  a  great  fuss 
about  it.)  "  Your  profession,  as  I 
remarked  before,  is  an  unavoidable 
nuisance.  When  I  think  what  I 
have  suffered  from  the  gentlemen 
of  your  profession,  I  only  wonder 
that  I  have  any  brains  left.  But 
I  am  uncourteous." 

"No,  no,"  she  said.  "Let  me 
hear  about  your  sufferings." 

"  Whenever  I  have  specially 
wanted  to  be  quiet,"  he  said,  and 
then  he  glanced  at  her  childish 
little  face,  and  he  hesitated.  "  It 
seems  so  rude  of  me,"  he  added. 
He  was  the  soul  of  courtesy,  al- 
though he  was  an  amateur  tenor 
singer. 

"  Please  tell  me,"  the  little  girl 
said,  in  her  winning  way. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  gathering  him- 
self together,  "it  is  the  one  sub- 
ject on  which  I  can  be  eloquent. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have 
been  worried  and  tortured  by  those 
rascals.  I  have  tried  in  every  way 
to  escape  from  them,  but  there  is 
a  cruel  fate  working  against  me. 
Yes  ;  I  believe  that  all  the  tuners 
in  the  universe  are  in  league 
against  me,  and  have  marked  me 
out  for  their  special  prey." 

"All  tlie  what  ?  "  asked  the  little 
girl,  with  a  jerk  in  her  voice. 
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"All  the  tuners,  of  course," 
he  replied,  rather  snappishly.  "  I 
know  that  we  cannot  do  without 
them ;  but,  good  heavens !  they 
have  no  tact,  no  consideration,  no 
mercy.  Whenever  I've  wanted  to 
write  or  read  quietly,  that  fatal 
knock  has  come  at  the  'door,  and 
I've  known  by  instinct  that  all 
chance  of  peace  was  over.  When- 
ever I've  been  giving  a  luncheon- 
party,  the  tuner  has  arrived,  with 
his  abominable  black  bag,  and  his 
abominable  card,  which  has  to  be 
signed  at  once.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  just  proposing  to  a  girl  in 
her  father's  library,  when  the  tuner 
struck  up  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  left  off  suddenly,  and  fled  from 
the  house.  But  there  is  no  escape 
from  these  fiends :  I  believe  they 
are  swarming  about  in  the  air  like 
so  many  bacteria.  And  how,  in 
the  name  of  goodness,  you  should 
deliberately  choose  to  be  one  of 
them,  and  should  be  so  enthusi- 
astic over  your  work,  puzzles  me 
beyond  all  words.  Don't  say  that 
you  carry  a  black  bag,  and  present 
cards  which  have  to  be  filled  up 
at  the  most  inconvenient  time : 
don't " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  the 
little  girl  was  convulsed  with 
laughter.  She  laughed  until  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  and 
then  she  dried  her  eyes  and  laughed 
again. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "  I  can't 
help  myself ;  it's  so  funny." 

"  It  may  be  funny  to  you,"  he 
said,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself ; 
"but  it  is  not  funny  to  me." 

"  Of  course  it  isn't,"  she  replied, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  be 
serious.  "  Well,  tell  me  something 
more  about  these  tuners." 

"Not  another  word,"  he  said, 
gallantly.  "I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  as  it  is.  Come  to  the 
end  of  the  garden,  and  let  me 


show  you  the  view  down  into 
the  valley." 

She  had  conquered  her  fit  of 
merriment,  but  her  face  wore  a 
settled  look  of  mischief,  and  she 
was  evidently  the  possessor  of  some 
secret  joke.  She  seemed  in  capital 
health  and  spirits,  and  had  so  much 
to  say  that  was  bright  and  inter- 
esting, that  Oswald  Everard  found 
himself  becoming  reconciled  to  the 
whole  race  of  tuners.  He  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  she  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  Z,  and 
quite  alone  too. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  anything  of 
that,"  she  said  ;  "I  had  a  splendid 
time,  and  I  caught  four  rare  butter- 
flies. I  would  not  have  missed 
those  for  anything.  As  for  the 
going  about  by  myself,  that  is  a 
second  nature.  Besides,  I  do  not 
belong  to  any  one.  That  has  its 
advantages,  and  I  suppose  its  dis- 
advantages ;  but  at  present  I  have 
only  discovered  the  advantages. 
The  disadvantages  will  discover 
themselves ! " 

"I  believe  you  are  what  the 
novels  call  an  advanced  young 
woman,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  you 
give  lectures  on  Woman's  Suffrage 
or  something  of  that  sort  1 " 

"I  have  very  often  mounted 
the  platform,"  she  answered.  "  In 
fact,  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
addressing  an  immense  audience. 
A  most  unfeminine  thing  to  do, 
isn't  it?  What  would  the  lady 
yonder  in  the  horse-cloth  dress  and 
billy-cock  hat  say  1  Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  go  and  help 
her  to  drive  away  the  goat  ?  She 
looks  so  frightened.  She  interests 
me  deeply.  I  wonder  whether  she 
has  written  an  essay  on  the  Fem- 
inine in  Woman.  I  should  like  to 
read  it :  it  would  do  me  so  much 
good." 

"You  are  at  least  a  true  woman," 
he  said,  laughing,  "for  I  see  you 
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can  be  spiteful.  The  tuning  has 
not  driven  that  away." 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  about  the 
tuning,"  she  answered,  brightly ; 
"  but  now  you  remind  me,  I  have 
been  seized  by  a  great  idea." 

"  Won't  you  tell  it  to  me  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  I  keep 
my  great  ideas  for  myself,  and 
work  them  out  in  secret.  And 
this  one  is  particularly  amusing. 
What  fun  I  shall  have  !  " 

"  But  why  keep  the  fun  to  your- 
self 1 "  he  said.  "  We  all  want  to 
be  amused  here ;  we  all  want  to 
be  stirred  up  :  a  little  fun  would 
be  a  charity." 

"Very  well,  since  you  wish  it, 
you  shall  be  stirred  up,"  she 
answered  ;  "  but  you  must  give 
me  time  to  work  out  my  great 
idea.  I  do  not  hurry  about  things, 
not  even  about  my  professional 
duties.  For  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  it  is  vulgar  to  be  always 
amassing  riches !  As  I  have  neither 
a  husband  nor  a  brother  to  support, 
I  have  chosen  less  wealth,  and 
more  leisure  to  enjoy  all  the 
loveliness  of  life  !  So  you  see  I 
take  my  time  about  everything. 
And  to-morrow  I  shall  catch  butter- 
flies at  my  leisure,  and  lie  amongst 
the  dear  old  pines,  and  work  at 
my  great  idea." 

"I  shall  catch  butterflies,"  said 
her  companion.  "And  I  too 
shall  lie  amongst  the  dear  old 
pines." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  she  said  ; 
and  ut  that  moment  the  table  d'hote 
bell  rang. 

The  little  girl  hastened  to  the 
bureau  and  spoke  rapidly  in  Ger- 
man to  the  cashier. 

"Ach,  Fraulein!"  he  said. 
"You  are  not  really  serious?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  want  them  to  know  my 
name.  It  will  only  worry  me. 


Say  I  am  the  young  lady  who 
tuned  the  piano." 

She  had  scarcely  given  these 
directions  and  mounted  to  her 
room  when  Oswald  Everard,  who 
was  unusually  interested  in  his 
mysterious  companion,  came  to 
the  bureau  and  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  little  lady. 

"  Es  ist  das  Fraulein  welches 
das  Piano  gestimmt  hat,"  answered 
the  man,  returning  with  unusual 
quickness  to  his  account-book. 

No  one  spoke  to  the  little  girl 
at  table  d'hote;  but  for  all  that, 
she  enjoyed  her  dinner,  and  gave 
her  serious  attention  to  all  the 
courses.  Being  thus  solidly  occu- 
pied, she  had  not  much  leisure  to 
bestow  on  the  conversation  of  the 
other  guests.  Nor  was  it  specially 
original :  it  treated  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  chef,  the  tasteless- 
ness  of  the  soup,  the  toughness  of 
the  beef,  and  all  the  many  failings 
which  go  to  complete  a  mountain- 
hotel  dinner.  But  suddenly,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  little  girl,  this  time- 
honoured  talk  passed  into  another 
phase :  she  heard  the  word  music 
mentioned,  and  she  became  at  once 
interested  to  learn  what  these 
people  had  to  say  on  a  subject 
which  was  dearer  to  her  than  any 
other. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  a  stern- 
looking  old  man,  "  I  have  no  words 
to  describe  what  a  gracious  com- 
fort music  has  been  to  me  all  my 
life.  It  is  the  noblest  language 
which  man  may  understand  and 
speak.  And  I  sometimes  think 
that  those  who  know  it,  or  know 
something  of  it,  are  able  at  rare 
moments  to  find  an  answer  to  life's 
perplexing  problems." 

The  little  girl  looked  up  from 
her  plate.  Robert  Browning's 
words  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  did 
not  give  them  utterance — 
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"God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers 

in  the  ear ; 
The  rest  may  reason,  and  welcome ;  'tis 

we  musicians  know. " 

"  I  have  lived  through  a  long 
life,"  said  another  elderly  man, 
"  and  have  therefore  had  my  share 
of  trouble ;  but  the  grief  of  being 
obliged  to  give  up  music  was  the 
grief  which  held  me  longest,  or 
which  perhaps  has  never  left  me. 
I  still  crave  for  the  gracious  pleas- 
ure of  touching  once  more  the 
strings  of  a  violoncello,  and  hear- 
ing the  dear  tender  voice  sing- 
ing and  throbbing  and  answering 
even  to  such  poor  skill  as  mine. 
I  still  yearn  to  take  my  part  in 
concerted  music,  and  be  one  of  those 
privileged  to  play  Beethoven's 
string  quartettes.  But  that  will 
have  to  be  in  another  incarnation, 
I  think." 

He  glanced  at  his  shrunken  arm, 
and  then,  as  though  ashamed  of 
this  allusion  to  his  own  personal 
infirmity,  he  added  hastily — 

"  But  when  the  first  pang  of 
such  a  pain  is  over,  there  remains 
the  comfort  of  being  a  listener. 
At  first  one  does  not  think  it  a 
comfort ;  but  as  time  goes  on,  there 
is  no  resisting  its  magic  influence. 
And  Lowell  said  rightly,  '  that 
one  of  God's  great  charities  is 
music.' " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were 
musical,  Mr  Keith,"  said  an  Eng- 
lish lady.  "  You  have  never 
before  spoken  of  music." 

"  Perhaps  not,  madam,"  he 
answered.  "  One  does  not  often 
speak  of  what  one  cares  for  most 
of  all.  But  when  I  am  in  London, 
I  rarely  miss  hearing  our  best 
players." 

At  this  point  others  joined  in, 
and  the  various  merits  of  eminent 
pianists  were  warmly  discussed. 

"What  a  wonderful  name  that 
little  English  lady  has  made  for 


herself  !  "  said  the  Major,  who  was 
considered  an  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects. "  I  would  go  anywhere  to 
hear  Miss  Thyra  Flowerdew.  We 
all  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  her. 
She  has  taken  even  the  German 
musical  world  by  storm,  and  they 
say  her  recitals  at  Paris  have  been 
brilliantly  successful.  I  myself 
have  heard  her  at  New  York,  Leip- 
sic,  London,  Berlin,  and  even 
Chicago." 

The  little  girl  stirred  uneasily 
in  her  chair. 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Flowerdew 
has  ever  been  to  Chicago,"  she 
said. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The 
admirer  of  Miss  Thyra  Flowerdew 
looked  much  annoyed,  and  twid- 
dled his  watch-chain.  He  had 
meant  to  say  Philadelphia,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  own 
to  his  mistake. 

"  What  impertinence  !  "  said  one 
of  the  ladies  to  Miss  Blake. 
"  What  can  she  know  about  it  ? 
Is  she  not  the  young  person  who 
tuned  the  piano  1 " 

"  Perhaps  she  tunes  Miss  Thyra 
Flowerdew's  piano  !  "  suggested 
Miss  Blake  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"  You  are  right,  madam,"  said 
the  little  girl,  quietly.  "  I  have 
often  tuned  Miss  Flowerdew's 
piano." 

There  was  another  embarrassing 
silence  ;  and  then  a  lovely  old  lady, 
whom  every  one  reverenced,  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"  I  think  her  playing  is  simply 
superb,"  she  said.  "  Nothing  that 
I  ever  hear  satisfies  me  so  entirely. 
She  has  all  the  tenderness  of  an 
angel's  touch." 

"  Listening  to  her,"  said  the 
Major,  who  had  now  recovered 
from  his  annoyance  at  being  inter- 
rupted, "one  becomes  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  for  she  is  the  music 
itself.  And  that  is  rare.  It  is  but 
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seldom  nowadays  that  we  are  al- 
lowed to  forget  the  personality  of 
the  player.  And  yet  her  person- 
ality is  an  unusual  one  :  having 
once  seen  her,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  forget  her.  I  should  recognise 
her  anywhere." 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  at  the 
little  tuner,  and  could  not  help 
admiring  her  dignified  composure 
under  circumstances  which  might 
have  been  distressing  to  any  one ; 
and  when  she  rose  with  the  others, 
he  followed  her,  and  said,  stiffly — 

"  I  regret  that  I  was  the  in- 
direct cause  of  putting  you  in  an 
awkward  position." 

"  It  is  really  of  no  consequence," 
she  said,  brightly.  "  If  you  think 
I  was  impertinent,  I  ask  your  for- 
giveness. I  did  not  mean  to  be 
officious.  The  words  were  spoken 
before  I  was  aware  of  them." 

She  passed  into  the  salon,  where 
she  found  a  quiet  corner  for  her- 
self, and  read  some  of  the  news- 
papers. No  one  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  her :  not  a  word  was 
spoken  to  her;  but  when  she  re- 
lieved the  company  of  her  presence, 
her  impertinence  was  commented 
on. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  she  heard  what 
I  said,"  remarked  Miss  Blake. 
"  But  she  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
These  young  women  who  go  out 
into  the  world  lose  the  edge  of  their 
sensitiveness  and  femininity.  I 
have  always  observed  that." 

"How  much  they  are  spared 
then  !  "  answered  some  one. 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl  slept 
soundly.  She  had  merry  dreams, . 
and  finally  woke  up  laughing. 
She  hurried  over  her  breakfast, 
and  then  stood  ready  to  go  for  a 
butterfly-  hunt.  She  looked  thor- 
oughly happy,  and  evidently  had 
found,  and  was  holding  tightly  the 
key  to,  life's  enjoyment. 


Oswald  Everard  was  waiting  on 
the  balcony,  and  he  reminded  her 
that  he  intended  to  go  with  her. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  she  answer- 
ed ;  "  we  must  not  lose  a  moment." 

They  caught  butterflies,  they 
picked  flowers,  they  ran  ;  they  lin- 
gered by  the  wayside,  they  sang ; 
they  climbed,  and  he  marvelled  at 
her  easy  speed.  Nothing  seemed 
to  tire  her,  and  everything  seemed 
to  delight  her, — the  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  clouds,  the  grasses,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  pine-woods. 

"Is  it  not  good  to  live?"  she 
cried.  "Is  it  not  splendid  to  take 
in  this  scented  air?  Draw  in  as 
many  long  breaths  as  you  can.  Isn't 
it  good?  Don't  you  feel  now  as 
though  you  were  ready  to  move 
mountains  ?  I  do.  What  a  dear 
old  nurse  Nature  is !  How  she 
pets  us,  and  gives  us  the  best  of 
her  treasures  ! " 

Her  happiness  invaded  Oswald 
Everard's  soul,  and  he  felt  like  a 
schoolboy  once  more,  rejoicing  in 
a  fine  day,  and  his  liberty;  with 
nothing  to  spoil  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  and  nothing  to  threaten 
the  freedom  of  the  moment. 

"Is  it  not  good  to  live ? "  he 
cried.  "Yes,  indeed  it  is,  if  we 
know  how  to  enjoy." 

They  had  come  upon  some  hay- 
makers, and  the  little  girl  hastened 
up  to  help  them.  There  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  them,  laughing  and 
talking  to  the  women,  and  helping 
them  to  pile  up  the  hay  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  broad-backed  man, 
who  then  conveyed  his  burden  to 
a  pear-shaped  stack.  Oswald 
Everard  watched  his  companion 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  quite  for- 
getting his  dignity  as  an  amateur 
tenor  singer,  he  too  lent  his  aid, 
and  did  not  leave  off  until  his 
companion  sank  exhausted  on  the 
ground. 

"Oh,"  she  laughed,  "what  de- 
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lightful  work  for  a  very  short 
time  !  Come  along ;  let  us  go  into 
that  brown  chalet  yonder  and  ask 
for  some  milk.  I  am  simply 
parched  with  thirst.  Thank  you, 
but  I  prefer  to  carry  my  own 
flowers." 

"What  an  independent  little 
lady  you  are,"  he  said. 

"It  is  quite  necessary  in  our 
profession,  I  can  assure  you,"  she 
said,  with  a  tone  of  mischief  in  her 
voice.  "  That  reminds  me  that 
my  profession  is  evidently  not 
looked  upon  with  any  favour  by 
the  visitors  of  the  hotel.  I  am 
heartbroken  to  think  that  I  have 
not  won  the  esteem  of  that  lady 
in  the  billy-cock  hat.  What  will 
she  say  to  you  for  coming  out 
with  me  ?  And  what  will  she  say 
of  me  for  allowing  you  to  come  ? 
I  wonder  whether  she  will  say, 
'  How  unfeminine  ! '  I  wish  I 
could  hear  her  !  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  care,"  he 
said.  "  You  seem  to  be  a  wild 
little  bird." 

"  I  don't  care  what  a  person  of 
that  description  says,"  replied  his 
companion. 

"  What  on  earth  made  you  con- 
tradict the  Major  at  dinner  last 
night?"  he  asked.  "I  was  not 
at  the  table,  but  some  one  told 
me  of  the  incident;  and  I  felt 
very  sorry  about  it.  What  could 
you  know  of  Miss  Thyra  Flower- 
dew?" 

"Well,  considering  that  she  is 
in  my  profession,  of  course  I  know 
something  about  her,"  said  the 
little  girl. 

"  Confound  it  all ! "  he  said, 
rather  rudely.  "  Surely  there  is 
some  difference  between  the  bel- 
lows-blower and  the  organist." 

"Absolutely  none,"  she  an- 
swered — "  merely  a  variation  of 
the  original  theme  ! " 

As  she  spoke  she  knocked  at  the 


door  of  the  chalet,  and  asked  the 
old  dame  to  give  them  some  milk. 
They  sat  in  the  Stttbe,  and  the 
little  girl  looked  about,  and  admired 
the  spinning-wheel,  and  the  quaint 
chairs,  and  the  queer  old  jugs,  and 
the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"  Ah,  but  you  shall  see  the 
other  room,"  the  old  peasant 
woman  said,  and  she  led  them  into 
a  small  apartment,  which  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  a  study.  It 
bore  evidences  of  unusual  taste  and 
care,  and  one  could  see  that  some 
loving  hand  had  been  trying  to 
make  it  a  real  sanctum  of  refine- 
ment. There  was  even  a  small 
piano.  A  carved  book-rack  was 
fastened  to  the  wall. 

The  old  dame  did  not  speak  at 
first ;  she  gave  her  guests  time  to 
recover  from  the  astonishment 
which  she  felt  they  must  be  ex- 
periencing ;  then  she  pointed 
proudly  to  the  piano. 

"  I  bought  that  for  my  daugh- 
ters," she  said,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  sadness  and  triumph. 
"  I  wanted  to  keep  them  at  home 
with  me,  and  I  saved  and  saved 
and  got  enough  money  to  buy  the 
piano.  They  had  always  wanted 
to  have  one,  and  I  thought  they 
would  then  stay  with  me.  They 
liked  music  and  books,  and  I  knew 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  a  room 
of  their  own  where  they  might 
read  and  play  and  study ;  and  so 
I  gave  them  this  corner." 

"  Well,  mother,"  asked  the  little 
girl,  "  and  where  are  they  this 
afternoon  ? " 

"  Ah  ! "  she  answered,  sadly, 
"  they  did  not  care  to  stay.  But 
it  was  natural  enough  ;  and  I  was 
foolish  to  grieve.  Besides,  they 
come  to  see  me " 

"  And  then  they  play  to  you  ? " 
asked  the  little  girl,  gently. 

"They  say  the  piano  is  out  of 
tune,"  the  old  dame  said.  "I 
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don't  know.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell." 

The  little  girl  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  struck  a  few  chords. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  It  is  badly 
out  of  tune.  Give  me  the  tuning- 
hammer.  I  am  sorry,"  she  added, 
smiling  at  Oswald  Everard,  "but 
I  cannot  neglect  my  duty.  Don't 
wait  for  me." 

"I  will  wait  for  you,"  he  said 
sullenly ;  and  he  went  into  the 
balcony  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
tried  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 

When  she  had  faithfully  done 
her  work,  she  played  a  few  simple 
melodies,  such  as  she  knew  the 
old  woman  would  love  and  under- 
stand ;  and  she  turned  away  when 
she  saw  that  the  listener's  eyes 
were  moist. 

"Play  once  again,"  the  old 
woman  whispered.  "  I  am  dream- 
ing of  beautiful  things." 

So  the  little  tuner  touched  the 
keys  again  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  an  angel. 

"Tell your  daughters,"  she  said, 
as  she  rose  to  say  good-bye,  "  that 
the  piano  is  now  in  good  tune. 
Then  they  will  play  to  you  the 
next  time  they  come." 

"  I  shall  always  remember  you, 
mademoiselle,"  the  old  woman  said  ; 
and,  almost  unconsciously,  she  too 
took  the  childish  face  and  kissed 
it. 

Oswald  Everard  was  waiting  for 
his  companion  in  the  hay-field; 
and  when  she  apologised  to  him 
for  this  little  professional  inter- 
mezzo, as  she  called  it,  he  recovered 
from  his  sulkiness  and  readjusted 
his  nerves,  which  the  noise  of  the 
tuning  had  somewhat  disturbed. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
tune  the  old  dame's  piano,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her  with  renewed 
interest. 

"Some  one  had  to  do  it,  of 
course,"  she  answered,  brightly, 


"  and  I  am  glad  the  chance  fell  to 
me.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  think 
that  the  next  time  those  daughters 
come  to  see  her,  they  will  play  to 
her,  and  make  her  very  happy — 
poor  old  dear!" 

"You  puzzle  me  greatly,"  he 
said.  "I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  think  what  made  you  choose 
your  calling.  You  must  have 
many  gifts  — any  one  who  talks 
with  you  must  see  that  at  once ; 
and  you  play  quite  nicely  too." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  profession 
sticks  in  your  throat,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Do  be  thankful  that  I 
am  nothing  worse  than  a  tuner. 
For  I  might  be  something  worse — 
a  snob,  for  instance." 

And,  so  speaking,  she  dashed 
after  a  butterfly,  and  left  him  to 
recover  from  her  words.  He  was 
conscious  of  having  deserved  a  re- 
proof ;  and  when  at  last  he  over- 
took her,  he  said  as  much,  and 
asked  for  her  kind  indulgence. 

"  I  forgive  you,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  and  I  are  not  looking 
at  things  from  the  same  point  of 
view  ;  but  we  have  had  a  splendid 
morning  together,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  it.  And 
to-morrow  I  go  on  my  way." 

"And  to-morrow  you  go,"  he 
repeated.  "  Can  it  not  be  the  day 
after  to-morrow  1 " 

"I  am  a  bird  of  passage,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head.  "You 
must  not  seek  to  detain  me.  I 
have  taken  my  rest,  and  off  I  go 
to  other  climes." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
and  Oswald  Everard  saw  no  more 
of  his  companion  until  the  even- 
ing, when  she  came  down  rather 
late  for  table  d'hote.  She  hurried 
over  her  dinner  and  went  into  the 
salon.  She  closed  the  door  and 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  lingered 
there  without  touching  the  keys  : 
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once  or  twice  she  raised  her  hands, 
and  then  she  let  them  rest  on  the 
notes,  and  half-unconsciously  they 
began  to  move  and  make  sweet 
music,  and  then  they  drifted  into 
Schumann's  Abendlied,  and  then 
the  little  girl  played  some  of  his 
Kinderscenen,  and  some  of  his 
Fantasie  Stucke,  and  some  of  his 
songs. 

Her  touch  and  feeling  were  ex- 
quisite, and  her  phrasing  betrayed 
the  true  musician.  The  strains  of 
music  reached  the  dining-room,  and 
one  by  one  the  guests  came  creep- 
ing in,  moved  by  the  music  and 
anxious  to  see  the  musician. 

The  little  girl  did  not  look  up  : 
she  was  in  a  Schumann  mood  that 
evening,  and  only  the  players  of 
Schumann  know  what  enthralling 
possession  he  takes  of  their  very 
spirit.  All  the  passion  and  pathos 
and  wildness  and  longing  had 
found  an  inspired  interpreter ; 
and  those  who  listened  to  her 
were  held  by  the  magic  which  was 
her  own  secret,  and  which  had 
won  for  her  such  honour  as  comes 
only  to  the  few.  She  understood 
Schumann's  music,  and  was  at  her 
best  with  him. 

Had  she,  perhaps,  chosen  to 
play  his  music  this  evening  be- 
cause she  wished  to  be  at  her  best  ? 
or  was  she  merely  being  impelled 
by  an  overwhelming  force  within 
her?  Perhaps  it  was  something 
of  both. 

Was  she  wishing  to  humiliate 
these  people  who  had  received  her 
so  coldly?  This  little  girl  was 
only  human;  perhaps  there  was 
something  of  that  feeling  too. 
Who  can  tell?  But  she  played 
as  she  had  never  played  in  Lon- 
don, or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia. 

At  last  she  arrived  at  the  Car- 
neval,  and  those  who  heard  her, 
declared  afterwards  that  they  had 


never  listened  to  a  more  magnifi- 
cent rendering.  The  tenderness 
was  so  restrained  ;  the  vigour 
was  so  refined.  When  the  last 
notes  of  that  spirited  Marche  des 
Davidsbiindler  contre  les  Philistins 
had  died  away,  she  glanced  at  Os- 
wald Everard,  who  was  standing 
near  her,  almost  dazed. 

"  And  now  my  favourite  piece 
of  all,"  she  said,  and  she  at  once 
began  the  Second  Novellette,  the 
finest  of  the  eight,  but  seldom 
played  in  public. 

What  can  one  say  of  the  wild 
rush  of  the  leading  theme,  and 
the  pathetic  longing  of  the  Inter- 
mezzo ? — 

' '  The  murmuring  dying  notes 
that  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea ;  " 

and 

"  The   passionate    strain    that    deeply 

going? 
refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through." 

What  can  one  say  of  those  vague 
aspirations  and  finest  thoughts 
which  possess  the  very  dullest 
amongst  us  when  such  music  as 
that  which  the  little  girl  had 
chosen,  catches  us  and  keeps  us, 
if  only  for  a  passing  moment, 
but  that  moment  of  the  rarest 
worth  and  loveliness  in  our  un- 
lovely lives? 

What  can  one  say  of  the  highest 
music,  except  that,  like  death,  it 
is  the  great  leveller :  it  gathers 
us  all  to  its  tender  keeping — and 
we  rest. 

The  little  girl  ceased  playing. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard ;  the  magic  was  still  hold- 
ing her  listeners.  When  at  last 
they  had  freed  themselves  with  a 
sigh,  they  pressed  forward  to  greet 
her. 

"  There  is  only  one  person  who 
can  play  like  that,"  cried  the 
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Major,  with  sudden  inspiration 
— "  she  is  Miss  Thyra  Flower- 
dew." 

The  little  girl  smiled. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  she  said, 
simply ;  and  she  slipped  out  of 
the  room. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  the  Bird  of  Passage  took 
her  flight  onwards,  but  she  was 
not  destined  to  go  off  unobserved. 
Oswald  Everard  saw  the  little 
figure  swinging  along  the  road, 
and  he  overtook  her. 

11  You  little  wild  bird  ! "  he  said ; 
"  and  so  this  was  your  great  idea  : 
to  have  your  fun  out  of  us  all,  and 
then  play  to  us  and  make  us  feel, 
I  don't  know  how — and  then  to 


go- 


"  You  said  the  company  wanted 


stirring  up,"  she  answered ;  "  and 
I  rather  fancy  I  have  stirred  them 
up." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  you 
have  done  for  me  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  hope  I  have  proved  to  you 
that  the  bellows-blower  and  the 
organist  are  sometimes  identical," 
she  answered. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"Little  wild  bird,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  given  me  a  great  idea, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is — to 
tame  you.  So  good-bye  for  the 
present." 

"Good-bye,"  she  said.  "But 
wild  birds  are  not  so  easily 
tamed." 

Then  she  waved  her  hand  over 
her  head,  and  went  on  her  way 
singing. 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 
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EMERSON'S  MEETING  WITH  DE  QUINCEY. 


THE  interview  which  took  place 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of 
1848,  between  the  great  American 
and  —  for  variety  of  powers  and 
acquirements,  and  for  versatility 
in  their  use  —  the  still  greater 
Englishman,  was  not  brought 
about  by  mutual  attraction  or  by 
the  inclination  of  either.  There 
was  in  them  as  little  of  a  bias  to 
meet  as  there  is  in  two  parallel 
straight  lines.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances, too,  which — aided  by 
that  reciprocal  indifference — might 
have  kept  these  two  distinguished 
men  separate  for  ever. 

Emerson  early  became  a  hermit 
in  the  solitudes  of  New  England — 
not  to  escape  from  the  sight  and 
pressure  of  social  ills,  or  in  the 
presence  of  Mother-nature  to  com- 
plain cynically  of  the  ways  of  his 
brother  men,  as  compared  with 
the  grandly  simple  ongoings  of  the 
material  phenomena  around  and 
above  him  !  —  for  he  had  with- 
drawn from  human  crowds  and 
circles  in  perfect  amity  and  sym- 
pathy. He  first  slipped  his  pulpit- 
chain,  and  left  the  congregation 
which  followed  him  as  preacher 
and  pastor ;  he  next  retired  from 
the  groups  that  had  been  drawn 
to  him  by  his  magnetic  talk  ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  seclusion 
which  then  received  him,  that, 
stretching  backwards,  it  broke 
down  and  obliterated  his  former 
environments,  clerical  and  social, 
and  gave  to  his  whole  life  the 
single  aim  of  communing  with 
nature  and  his  own  soul,  as  the 
best  interpreters  of  humanity.  In 
his  fortieth  year  he  thus  wrote  to 
Carlyle  :  "  Almost  all  my  life  has 
been  passed  alone;  but  within 
three  or  four  years  I  have  been 
drawing  nearer  to  a  few  men  and 
women " 


In  Old  England,  De  Quincey — 
born  eighteen  years  before  Emer- 
son— was  both  a  more  youthful 
and  a  more  complete  specimen  of 
the  hermit, — for  in  infancy  and 
boyhood  he  was  self-involved,  and 
sought  to  live,  if  not  away,  at  least 
aside  from  the  world ;  and  the 
juvenile  solitary,  after  running  off 
from  school  and  home,  grew  into  a 
conscious  alien,  went  to  Oxford, 
where  his  "college  residence,"  in- 
stead of  being  an  alternation  of 
intellectual  and  of  athletic  com- 
petition with  the  very  flower  of 
young  England  for  the  university 
honours  that  reward  distinction  in 
study  and  sport,  was  solitary  con- 
finement, in  which  his  only  com- 
panions were  books,  and  such 
books  as  had  never  been  handled 
or  looked  into  by  students.  And 
thenceforward,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  old  age,  he  continued  to 
lead  an  isolated  and  hidden  life, 
shunning  human  fellowship,  giving 
no  heed  to  the  admiration  which 
his  brilliant  literature  had  won,  or 
to  the  sympathy  which  his  sorrows 
had  excited,  and  trusting,  like  a 
pariah,  to  find  chance  shelter  some- 
where. 

Those  two  recluses,  scheming  to 
be  lost — one  in  the  recesses  of  the 
New  World,  the  other  in  those  of 
the  Old — how  are  they  to  come 
together?  Both  were  universal, 
though  not  omnivorous,  readers, 
tasting  rather  than  devouring  ;  yet 
almost  all  the  books  which  they 
perused  carefully,  excited  in  them 
no  curiosity  about  the  authorship. 
De  Quincey's  fertility  of  genius  and 
of  scholarship,  being  coincident 
with  Emerson's  youth  and  man- 
hood, might  have  had  a  strong 
fascination  for  the  American,  and 
constrained  him  to  ask  specially 
about  the  man  who  produced  such 
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extraordinary  works ;  whereas  De 
Quincey  had  reached  his  sixtieth 
year  before  the  first  streaks  of 
Emerson's  dawn  were  above  the 
horizon,  such  as  might  be  hailed 
by  young  eyes,  but  miss  the 
"ken"  of  sexagenarians  who  are 
engrossed  in  viewing  the  lights 
that  have  already  risen  to  fame. 
The  Englishman  of  sixty  might, 
without  blame,  be  slow  and  cold 
in  appreciating  the  literary  first- 
fruits  of  the  comparatively  young 
American,  who  was  not  then  ac- 
knowledged by  his  own  country- 
men ;  but  it  was  less  excusable  for 
that  American  to  fail  to  recognise 
the  brilliant  veteran,  and  to  be 
interested  in  his  many  remarkable 
productions. 

Emerson  occasionally  modified 
his  hermit  habits,  exchanging 
them  for  those  of  a  pilgrim.  In 
summer  and  winter  he  gave  some 
of  his  secluded  hours  to  the  writ- 
ing of  lectures  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  spring,  he  pub- 
licly read  in  several  American 
cities;  yet  in  a  lecture-room  he 
seemed  as  impersonal  as  a  book, 
while  hearers  and  committee-men 
were  kept  aloof  from  his  individ- 
uality. He  ventured  in  1834, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
on  a  longer  pilgrimage,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  see  Wordsworth, 
Landor,  and  Carlyle ;  but  Thomas 
De  Quincey  was  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.  A  company  of  un- 
equivocally great  men  shared, 
along  with  De  Quincey,  in  the 
tourist's  neglect,  those  front-rank 
heroes  being  deemed  too  mean  to 
merit  a  call  from  the  stranger ! 
Scotland  was  then  still  warm  with 
the  footsteps  and  all  aglow  with 
the  memories  of  her  greatest  son, 
recently  deceased;  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  Emerson 
would  have  prized  a  meeting  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  most  orig- 
inal and  valuable  of  De  Quin- 
cey's  writings  must  have  been 


read  by  Emerson,  yet  he  had  no 
desire  to  know  their  author ! 

Nor  was  De  Quincey  as  yet 
deeply  impressed  by  his  few 
glances  at  Emerson's  first  essays, 
or  affected  by  curiosity  about  his 
personality.  He  was  heard  de- 
preciating Emerson  as  the  palimp- 
sest of  a  small  Thomas  Carlyle 
upon  the  Yankee  copy  of  a  Mar- 
tin Tupper,  and  to  say  that  the 
Tupper  proverbs  were  often  legi- 
ble through  the  Carlyle  pictures. 
The  master  of  style  was  offended 
at  the  simple  structure  of  Emer- 
son's sentences — so  monotonously 
short.  In  going  through  them, 
he  felt  that  he  was  crossing 
a  weary  succession  of  stepping- 
stones,  and  not  marching  along 
the  continuity  of  a  well-laid  road. 
He  ridiculed  those  sentences  as 
having  the  structure  of  worms, 
and  not  of  nobler  organisms. 

Thus  Emerson's  apparent  insen- 
sibility to  De  Quincey's  genius 
met  with  "a  tit  for  tat"  in  the 
slighting  criticism  which  De  Quin- 
cey passed  on  the  American's  early 
'  Essays '  and  '  Orations.'  This 
criticism  only  came  out  in  his 
talk,  and  though  uttered  in  the 
interval  between  Emerson's  first 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1834  and  his 
second  visit  in  1848,  it  was  yet 
after  Carlyle,  in  an  elaborate 
preface,  had  introduced  to  the 
"British  Public"  his  American 
friend,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  as 
having,  amid  the  "  universal  bab- 
blement" sounding  in  our  island, 
"the  voice  of  the  one  truth- 
seeker"  and  "the  one  truth- 
speaker  " !  De  Quincey  had  a 
special  glee  in  pricking  such  a 
swollen  claim  as  this.  He  treated 
the  message  of  that  "voice"  as 
consisting  of  asthmatic  sayings 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gossip 
round  the  "historic  teapot  of 
Boston "  !  "  Carlyle,"  he  said, 
"we  can  tolerate  as  Elijah; 
but  until  his  second  become  his 
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successor,  and  receive  his  mantle, 
we  delay  to  hail  Elisha"  As  it 
turned  out,  the  elder  prophet  was 
so  slow  to  depart  that  the  younger 
had  become  an  aged  man  who 
could  make  no  use  of  the  be- 
queathed mantle ! 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  say  that 
there  is  no  record  or  floating 
rumour  that  Emerson  ever  met, 
or  sought  to  meet,  his  own  bril- 
liant countryman,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  or  that  he  ever  spoke  or 
wrote  a  word  about  the  strange 
poems,- tales,  and  essays,  and  the 
still  stranger  history,  of  that  gifted 
but  unfortunate  man.  Once  an 
intimate  friend  ventured  to  put 
a  question  to  him  about  Poe. 
"  Whom  do  you  mean  1 "  asked 
Emerson,  with  an  astonished  stare  ; 
and  on  the  name  being  repeated 
with  extreme  distinctness,  "Ah, 
the  jingle  man  ! "  returned  Emer- 
son, with  a  contemptuous  refer- 
ence to  the  "  refrains  "  in  Poe's  sad 
lyrics.  We  shall  not  try  to  ima- 
gine what  equally  offensive  method 
of  detraction  Emerson  may  have 
adopted  when  De  Quincey's  name 
was  pressed  upon  his  notice.  Si- 
lence about  a  great  contemporary 
is  better  than  a  nickname. 

How,  then,  were  the  two  re- 
cluses, Emerson  and  De  Quincey 
— separated  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
mutually  indifferent,  if  not  re- 
pellent— to  be  brought  together? 
The  meeting  was  to  be  effected  by 
a  young  Scot,  Dr  Samuel  Brown, 
who  was  held  by  many  to  have 
given  abundant  promise  of  gaining 
the  highest  reputation  either  in 
science  or  literature,  though  he 
had  hitherto  been  mainly  devoted 
to  chemistry ;  and  he  was  aided  in 
his  plan  for  the  meeting  by  an- 
other brilliant  young  Scot,  his 
friend  Willie  Robertson,  after- 
wards well  known  as  the  Rev. 
Dr  William  Robertson  of  Irvine, 
the  poet-preacher.  Of  those  two 


distinguished  Scotsmen,  one  of 
whom,  Samuel  Brown,  died  when 
still  young,  there  have  been  bio- 
graphies and  critiques  ;  but  much 
that  is  new  might  yet  be  told,  if 
this  were  the  place  and  time.  As 
the  writer  of  this  paper  had  al- 
ready been  in  close  intimacy  with 
Samuel  Brown  for  several  years, 
and  with  William  Robertson  for 
a  much  longer  time,  and  as  he 
had  often  met  De  Quincey,  and 
in  1848  was  daily  in  the  company 
of  Emerson,  who,  during  his  sojourn 
in  Edinburgh  for  weeks  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year,  was  the  guest 
of  Samuel  Brown,  he  thinks  it 
better,  in  the  narrative,  to  make 
use  of  what  De  Quincey  called 
the  "perpendicular  pronoun" — 
taking  care  that  this  egotism  will 
not  grow  into  a  forest  of  /'s. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  none 
who  had  such  a  knowledge  of,  and 
control  over,  De  Quincey's  erratic 
movements  as  the  pair  named. 
Brown's  rare  gift  of  talk  had 
a  special  charm  for  the  silver- 
tongued  Englishman,  whom  he 
called  "the  Confessor."  Still 
earlier  was  Robertson's  friendship. 
De  Quincey  long  resided,  with 
many  brief  absences,  in  the  house 
of  one  of  Robertson's  relatives, 
and  a  casual  meeting  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  strong  mutual  at- 
tachment, and  brought  on  an  ex- 
tended course  of  frank  interviews. 
Well  do  I  remember  with  what  a 
triumph  Robertson,  on  the  day 
after  his  first  evening  with  De 
Quincey,  and  in  the  class-room 
during  a  professor's  lecture,  in- 
formed me  of  his  splendid  luck  in 
getting  free  access  to  the  very 
impersonation  of  reason,  learn- 
ing, and  genius.  Robertson,  like 
Brown,  could  at  any  time  dis- 
cover the  wanderer's  whereabouts ; 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  with 
the  pleasant  burr,  was  a  sesame 
which  opened  the  door  from 
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within.  Willie  Robertson  and 
Samuel  Brown  were  the  most 
skilful  and  loving  "  detectives " 
for  pouncing  upon  the  shy  one, 
who  was  subject  to  imaginary 
scares,  and  to  start  up  into  flight 
"when  no  man  pursued." 

One  evening  which  I  spent 
with  Dr  Samuel  Brown  (who  had 
apartments  for  himself  and  his 
occasional  guests  in  Edinburgh, 
while  his  laboratory  was  at  Porto- 
bello)  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1847,  was  memorable 
for  two  reasons.  First,  he  then 
read  to  me  his  tragedy  of  "  Galileo," 
which  he  had  finished  writing  that 
day  ;  and  he  read  it  in  a  way  which 
Bellew  could  scarcely  have  sur- 
passed. His  voice  gave  to  the 
dramatis  personce  a  vitality  and 
an  individuality  which  I  after- 
wards failed  to  find  on  a  perusal 
of  the  printed  work.  Next,  ex- 
changing his  impassioned  tones  for 
such  as  were  pleasantly  familiar, 
he  yet  startled  me  with  the  un- 
expected intelligence — "  Emerson 
is  coming  here  to  be  my  guest, 
and  will  take  up  his  quarters  in 
these  rooms,  though  there  are 
stately  abodes — belonging  to  Cal- 
vinists  even — that  would  readily 
open  to  accommodate  the  Pan- 
theist. Mine,  however,  was  the 
first  offer  of  hospitality,  given 
some  years  ago  when  he  was  asked 
to  the  Burns  Commemoration  in 
Ayr,  and  lately  repeated  when 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
extend  into  Scotland  his  lecturing 
tour  in  England.  Yes ;  Emerson 
will  stay  with  me  in  February, 
when  he  reads  four  lectures  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Philosophical.' " 

Brown  had  learned  that  the 
secretaries  of  some  institutes  in 
Lancashire  were  negotiating  with 
Emerson  that  he  should  lecture  in 
several  large  English  towns  during 
winter  and  spring;  and  Brown 
at  once  corresponded  both  with 


Emerson  and  those  secretaries, 
expressing  the  desire  of  Edin- 
burgh to  share  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  lecturer.  The  desire 
was  to  be  gratified,  and  Brown's 
hospitable  invitation  was  also  ac- 
cepted. He  was  quick  in  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  for  enabling 
Emerson  to  get  the  most  varied 
pleasure  from  a  visit  to  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  also  for 
allowing  his  own  large  circle 
of  friends  to  have  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  eminent  American. 
The  chief  question  which  he  had 
to  consider  was — Who  were  the 
men  to  whom  Emerson  should  be 
introduced  ?  And  who  were  the 
men  who  might  be  introduced  to 
Emerson  ?  Who  were  the  great 
men  to  whom  Emerson  should  be 
taken,  both  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
by  them  ?  And  who  were  the  less 
notable  and  easy  -  going  friends 
who  might  be  invited  to  come 
and  see  Emerson? 

Among  all  the  great  men  who 
ever  occurred  to  Samuel  Brown's 
mind  as  eligible  for  a  meeting 
with  Emerson,  there  was  one 
whom  he  was  invariably  anxious, 
nay,  resolute,  to  bring  within  the 
view  and  into  the  fellowship  of 
Emerson,  that,  face  to  face,  they 
might  know  each  other — and  this 
one  was  Thomas  De  Quincey.  He 
communicated  his  purpose  to  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  who  was  by  this 
time  a  clergyman  in  Irvine,  and 
who  entirely  assented,  and  pro- 
mised the  most  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. Assistance  was  proffered 
by  another  friend,  John  Nichol, 
the  Glasgow  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy, to  whose  house  in  the  Ob- 
servatory De  Quincey  occasionally 
retreated,  saying,  "I  seek  a  refuge 
among  your  stars  !  "  though  he  was 
of tener  found  on  the  library  floor 
with  a  heap  of  curious  French 
books  beside  him  than  on  the 
"specular  mount,"  whence,  through 
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the  large  telescope,  he  could  look 
into  the  stellar  spaces. 

February  came,  and  also  the 
evening  on  which  Emerson  was 
to  give  the  first  of  his  four  lec- 
tures in  Edinburgh.  The  Queen 
Street  Hall  was  packed  with  an 
audience  that  had  an  unusually 
large  sprinkling  of  distinguished 
citizens,  whose  presence  obviously 
deepened  the  general  hush  of  ex- 
pectation. Eight  o'clock  struck, 
and  instead  of  the  lecturer  an 
official  appeared,  who  intimated 
that,  according  to  a  telegram  just 
received,  the  train  in  which  Mr 
Emerson  travelled  from  Newcastle 
was  some  minutes  late.  But  be- 
fore the  announcement  could  be 
weighed,  Emerson  himself  stepped 
upon  the  platform.  His  person 
was  tall  and  comely,  but  neither 
plump  nor  lath-like ;  and  his  eyes, 
though  large  and  clear,  were  not 
flashing.  All  that  had  been  said 
by  enthusiasts  about  the  "  spirit- 
ual expression,"  the  "  supernal 
radiance,"  and  the  effusion  of 
"  the  over-soul "  that  transfigured 
his  face,  was  unverified.  It  was 
not  a  "  fulgent  head "  and  coun- 
tenance which  suddenly  came  into 
view  !  In  audible  clean-cut  tones 
Emerson  gave  forth  his  opening 
sentence — a  shining  proverb — and 
so  continued  to  the  end, — a  lecture 
of  his  being  altogether  like  one  of 
his  essays.  His  reading  neither 
marred  his  composition  nor  helped 
it.  His  voice  was  simply  to  the 
ear  what  good  print  is  to  the  eye. 
There  was  in  his  lectures,  as  in 
his  essays,  a  general  want  not 
only  of  progress  but  of  coherency 
in  the  ideas.  In  a  sentence  the 
ideas  closely  cohered ;  but  in  a 
paragraph  the  sentences  were  ex- 
tremely loose.  He  stood  before 
his  audience  with  Quaker-like  calm 
and  stiffness,  the  only  deviation 
from  this  attitude  being  a  hasty 
step  backwards  after  the  delivery 


of  a  striking  passage — a  movement 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  pulpit- 
orator  Robert  Hall,  suggested  to 
John  Foster  the  felicitous  simile 
of  the  recoil  of  a  big  cannon  after 
discharge ! 

After  the  first  lecture,  Samuel 
Brown  had  only  a  very  few  friends 
invited  to  supper  with  Emerson; 
and  among  them  was  David  Scott, 
the  painter  —  a  man  of  original 
genius,  whose  art  was  prevent- 
ed, by  his  early  death,  from  be- 
coming mature  enough  to  enable 
him  to  give  clear  embodiment  to 
his  vast  and  peculiar  conceptions. 
He  was  of  a  gaunt  and  gigantic 
frame,  and  his  deeply  thoughtful 
face  was  shadowed  by  habitual 
melancholy.  He  was  reserved  and 
silent,  but  Emerson  took  greatly 
to  him. 

Emerson's  conversation,  unlike 
what  his  writings  should  have 
led  us  to  expect,  was  full  of  min- 
ute and  commonplace  details,  and 
might  have  been  called  "gossip." 
When  referring  to  the  first  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Wordsworth, 
he  described  the  poet  as  putting 
a  long  list  of  questions  about  Dr 
Channing,  and  then  as  saying, 
while  he  crossed  the  room  to  a 
particular  chair,  which  he  kept 
patting,  "  Dr  Channing  sat  on 
this  chair,  sir  !  "  Emerson  himself 
rehearsed  the  same  movements. 
He  told  also  that  the  poet  re- 
membered that  Channing  begged 
from  him,  as  a  precious  memorial, 
any  pen  or  pencil  which  he  had 
used  in  writing  some  one  of  his 
short  pieces ;  but  the  reply  was 
that  every  pen  and  pencil  served 
until,  literally,  quite  worn  out, 
and  that  as  he  did  not  incessantly 
"  whittle  at  them  for  a  new  point," 
they  lasted  for  a  very  long  time. 
Emerson  represented  Wordsworth 
as  "  standing  up "  before  him, 
"  quite  in  schoolboy  fashion," 
to  repeat  one  of  his  poems ;  but 
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on  being  questioned,  he  admitted 
that  the  recitation  itself  was  emi- 
nently impressive,  and  altogether 
worthy  of  the  poem  and  the 
author,  and  that  the  poet's  pos- 
ture of  "  standing "  was  the  only 
point  suggesting  a  "  schoolboy." 

Emerson  was  led  by  David  Scott 
to  speak  of  Carlyle ;  and  it  was 
soon  plain  that  he  had  sore  feel- 
ings from  recent  intercourse  with 
that  friend  who,  when  trying 
merely  to  tickle,  often  savagely 
tore,  the  sympathies  of  a  com- 
panion. Emerson  mentioned  that, 
in  response  to  an  urgent  telegram 
from  Carlyle  to  go  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  Chelsea,  he  had 
taken  first  train,  and  at  midnight 
stood  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  Carlyle  himself,  who  received 
him  with  the  heartiest  welcome. 
Next  morning  Sartor's  mood  was 
changed.  He  asked  gruffly  "  what 
had  brought  him  over  to  the  old 
country?"  Surely  not  to  "lec- 
ture!"— "the  most  damnable  oc- 
cupation the  devil  had  suggested 
in  this  march  of  intellect  age. 
Were  there  not  wind-bags  enough 
in  Lancashire,  even  after  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  balloon  had 
burst?  When  you  cry  'Hear,  0 
Israel ! ' — what  are  they  to  hear, 
and  what  have  your  own  people 
heard?  Turning  from  two-legged 
prophets,  I  am  ready  to  cudgel  all 
the  asses  of  Christendom,  if  by 
striking  I  could  force  out  a  divine 
message  from  them,  as  Balaam  did 
from  his  donkey  !  " 

Emerson  was  suffering  from  out- 
breaks of  Carlyle's  humour  upon 
his  lecturing  tour;  and  in  return 
he  sometimes  gave  such  critical 
notices  of  the  latter  as  were  rather 
depreciative.  "  Did  not,"  he  asked, 
"  Carlyle's  originality  often  lie  in 
his  rhetoric,  rather  than  in  his 
ideas  ?  His  very  cursing  had  a 
dashing  boldness  which  to  some 
made  him  a  Prometheus  !  " 

VOL.  CLV.— NO.  DCCCCXLII. 


In  the  published  correspondence 
between  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
there  is  a  letter  from  Carlyle  in 
December  1848 — when  Emerson 
had  returned  to  the  retirement  of 
Concord — and  in  that  letter  Car- 
lyle begs,  "Forgive  me  MY  FERO- 
CITIES !  " 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  our 
host  alluded  to  the  next  day's 
arrangements  for  Emerson's  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Edin- 
burgh, what  great  men  should  be 
interviewed,  and  what  historical 
places  should  be  seen.  Brown 
proposed  that  he  should  take 
Emerson  to  call  on  Jeffrey,  Ham- 
ilton, Wilson,  and  several  others 
whom  he  mentioned ;  but  the  names 
seemed  to  excite  in  Emerson  no 
curiosity.  Suddenly  David  Scott 
broke  in,  "  Be  sure  that  you  see 
Professor  Wilson,  for  a  mere  sight 
of  him  will  repay  a  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  ! " 

"  Not  so  thought  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Professor  himself," 
remarked  another  guest.  "  De 
Quincey  slighted  some  features  of 
Wilson's  face,  and  criticised  his 
eyes  as  '  mere  apparent  surfaces.'  " 

Scott  keenly  replied,  "In  that 
opinion  De  Quincey  was  in  a 
minority  of  one  against  all  painters 
and  sculptors,  who  were  eager  to 
represent  such  a  grand  head,  face, 
and  form,  and — outside  the  artistic 
world — against  all  spectators,  who 
declare  how  they  were  impressed 
by  his  uniquely  noble  presence, 
and  that  they  never  met  with 
any  hero-worshipper  who,  after  see- 
ing Wilson,  expressed  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  Yes,"  said  Samuel  Brown, 
"  unlike  many  who  have  great 
and  brilliant  minds,  Wilson's 
physique  never  disappoints ;  he 
looks  a  great  man  every  inch; 
and  if  there  be  one  feature  which 
first  arrests  and  holds  strangers, 
it  is  his  eye !  There  is  no  other 
2  K 
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man  to  whom  the  term  '  eagle- 
eyed '  has  been  so  often  applied. 
From  its  depth  comes  the  end- 
less play  of  expression,  and  this 
expression  is  such  concentrated 
brightness  that  the  mere  colour 
cannot  be  easily  discerned.  How 
absurd,  then,  the  phrase  'mere 
apparent  surface ' !  But  I  re- 
member an  equally  ludicrous  criti- 
cism of  De  Quincey  upon  Wilson's 
'hand.'  Wilson,  when  in  middle 
age,  is  represented  by  De  Quincey 
as  lifting  that  hand  and  saying 
that  it  '  could  not  dint  a  pat  of 
butter.'  He  construes  this  into  a 
confession  by  Wilson  that  he 
never  had  a  formidable  hand  for 
pugilism !  Of  course,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  in  full  habit,  and  with- 
out training,  could  not  have  a 
hand  like  an  iron  mallet — nay, 
even  in  youth,  Wilson  never  went 
through  the  three  months'  strict 
regimen  which  prize-fighters  under- 
go. Yet  when  he  stood  up  victo- 
riously against  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals, his  must  then  have  been 
a  very  strong  hand.  De  Quincey 
might  rather  have  been  severe 
upon  the  folly  of  exposing  his 
noble  face  to  be  battered  by  the 
brutal  maulers  of  the  ring.  I 
have  ventured  more  than  once  to 
rally  De  Quincey  upon  his  dis- 
covery of  Wilson's  surface  -  eyes 
and  sham-hand  ! " 

On  learning  next  day  that 
Wilson,  being  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  health,  was  for  the 
time  socially  secluded,  and  only 
came  forth  daily  for  his  one  hour 
of  college  lecturing,  Brown  took 
Emerson  to  the  class-room,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture  introduced 
him  to  the  Professor,  who  was 
extremely  courteous  and  genial. 
On  retiring,  Emerson  remarked 
with  emphasis,  "  I  agree  wholly 
with  what  you  and  the  painter 
said  last  night,  and  I  should  not 
grudge  my  voyage  over  the  At- 


lantic, though  I  got  nothing  else 
than  a  sight  of  that  grand  speci- 
men of  a  man.  Hitherto  Daniel 
Webster  has  been  to  me  the  most 
commanding  and  majestic  form  of 
humanity ;  but  to-day  I  recognise 
another  demi-god,  who  has  also 
ideality  and  poetry  to  irradiate 
his  possession  of  the  Webster 
qualities !  " 

For  some  days  Brown  was  occu- 
pied in  taking  his  guest  to  cele- 
brated men  then  resident  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  he  never  lost  sight  of 
his  purpose  to  secure  an  interview 
between  Emerson  and  De  Quincey. 
Though  corresponding  daily  with 
his  ally,  William  Robertson,  he 
delayed  to  summon  him  to  the 
city  until  a  date  for  the  event 
could  be  fixed.  The  interview 
could  not  be  held  in  De  Quincey's 
own  quarters — the  Solitary  would 
as  soon  have  consented  to  an  in- 
vasion of  these  by  all  Yankeedom  ! 
Brown  felt  that  the  scheme  could 
be  best  carried  out  in  his  own 
lodgings,  where  he  should  have  a 
party  of  genial  friends  to  dinner. 
He  had  agreed  with  Robertson 
that  the  presence  of  any  stranger 
should  be  concealed  from  De 
Quincey.  He  had  called  on  the 
latter  to  ascertain  on  what  day 
of  the  current  week  he  would  be 
free  from  any  magazine  engage- 
ments, and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
as  their  mutual  friend,  Willie 
Robertson,  was  to  be  in  the  city, 
he  would  like  that  the  three 
should  quietly  meet  together  and 
dine,  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
at  a  table  spread  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  also  the  birthday  of  a  very 
dear  relative ;  and  if  she  knew 
that  it  was  kept  by  him  in  com- 
pany with  two  such  friends,  the 
Edinburgh  scene  would  —  for  a 
time — lift  up  the  sultry  atmos- 
phere of  India  from  off  that 
lady. 

De  Quincey  said   that   he  was 
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closing  —  what  had  been  a  dull 
task — an  article  on  that  common- 
place subject,  "War;"  and  he 
-was  writing  what,  unfortunately, 
had  not  been  bespoken,  —  what, 
perhaps,  no  journal  would  buy, 
and  yet  he  needed  the  money. 

"  I  see,"  said  Samuel,  looking 
at  the  page  of  manuscript  in  front 
of  the  writer,  "  that  you  have  got 
to  the  twentieth,  with  two  or  three 
lines  at  its  top.  Pray,  finish  that 
page,  while  I  read  the  preceding 
nineteen." 

Brown  took  up  the  beautifully 
written  pages  and  perused  them 
with  keen  interest,  for  though  the 
article  was  a  hasty  production,  it 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  author's 
literary  individuality.  The  writing 
of  the  last  page  was  soon  done,  and 
so  was  the  reading  of  the  nineteen. 
"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  Brown,  "  let 
me  see  the  close."  He  was  taking 
up  all  the  pages  loosely,  when  De 
Quincey  interposed,  "  Excuse  me, 
doctor,  let  me  duly  fasten  them," 
and  he  did  so  neatly  with  red  tape. 

"  Let  me,"  said  Brown,  "  have 
your  permission  to  dispose  of  this 
to  a  magazine,  and  I  shall  to- 
morrow bring  your  honorarium, 
and  expect  you  to  dine  at  my 
lodgings  with  Willie  Robertson 
and  myself  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

De  Quincey  readily  consented. 
Next  day  Brown,  accompanied 
by  Robertson,  for  whom  he  had 
telegraphed,  appeared  before  De 
Quincey  and  placed  in  his  hands 
the  honorarium ;  and  the  article 
was  to  be  the  opening  one  in  the 
earliest  number  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal journal.  Soon  De  Quincey  be- 
came enthusiastic  about  the  dinner- 
party, and  as  the  two  friends  were 
leaving  him,  he  thus  playfully 
bade  them  "  Good  night " — 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 
To-morrow,  be  it  snow  or  rain  ! " 


Next  day  the  dinner-hour  was 
near,  and  the  first  of  the  invited 
that  came  was  Dr  John  Brown, 
afterwards  famous  through  '  Rab 
and  his  Friends.'  Samuel  and  he 
were  kinsmen,  springing  from  the 
same  "  old  Haddington  hero," 
whom  John  glorified  as  "  the 
Founder  of  our  dynasty — we  date 
from  him."  Yet  Samuel,  though 
much  the  younger  man,  was  a  step 
nearer  to  that  Haddington  apostle 
than  was  John,  for  Samuel  was 
grandson,  while  John  was  great- 
grandson.  Samuel,  too,  by  his 
dazzling  qualities  and  swift  action, 
had  risen  into  fame  in  youth ;  but 
John  had  reached  middle  age  be- 
fore he  emerged  from  obscurity. 
In  Samuel,  the  agile  form,  the 
finely  shaped  and  balanced  head, 
and  the  mobile  features  with  their 
fast-changing  expression,  yet  their 
fixed  air  of  enthusiasm,  were  typi- 
cal of  his  irrepressible  inner  ener- 
gies. The  look  of  brow  and  eye 
needed  no  hand  to  wave  aloft  the 
Excelsior  banner.  But  John, — as 
was  indicated  by  a  heavy  figure, 
burden  -  bearing  shoulders,  and 
leaden-footed  gait,  and  by  the  com- 
posure of  a  smooth  face  and  the 
steady  brightness  of  eyes  which 
only  exchanged  their  serenity  for 
wistful  melancholy  or  eager  mer- 
riment,— was  in  his  mental  action 
slow  and  plodding.  He  kept  with- 
in the  old  spheres  and  lines  of 
speculation,  and  was  free  from 
the  fascination  which  both  the  new, 
and  the  hunt  after  the  new,  always 
had  for  Samuel.  His  interest  in 
Emerson  was  but  small;  and  ex- 
cept for  the  hint  that  he  might 
meet  with  De  Quincey,  he  probably 
would  have  declined  his  kinsman's 
invitation.  The  comparison,  so 
often  made  in  1848,  between  those 
two  Browns, — how  stands  it  now? 
Nay,  how  stood  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  ?  Did  not  "  the  first 
become  last,  and  the  last  first?" 
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There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who 
will  cling  to  Samuel's  side,  believ- 
ing that  his  premature  death  not 
only  cut  off  the  grand  achieve- 
ments of  faculties  that  had  been 
developed  and  trained  for  un- 
wearied toil,  but  also  cast  its 
shadows  back  upon  the  brightness 
of  the  actual  performances  of  his 
soaring  youth  ! 

Close  behind  Dr  John  Brown 
came  Professor  Nichol,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  scientific  abilities, 
had  much  higher  literary  ones, 
though  the  latter  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  still  larger  measure  and 
with  more  splendid  results  by  his 
son  and  namesake — the  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  Glasgow 
University.  Soon  all  the  guests 
had  arrived,  with  the  exception  of 
De  Quincey  and  his  guide  William 
Robertson.  Samuel  Brown,  though 
he  heard  several  expressing  their 
conviction  that  there  would  be  no 
De  Quincey  in  the  company,  had  a 
strong  assurance  that  Willie  would 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  him  nolens 
volens,  whatever  might  be  the  in- 
trigue or  gentle  constraint  that 
might  be  required.  And  he  did 
bring  De  Quincey;  but  the  en- 
treaties, stratagems,  and  "  appli- 
ances to  boot "  of  the  ambassador, 
and  the  ingenious  resistance  that 
gradually  weakened  until  it  yield- 
ed altogether,  must,  for  want  of 
space,  remain  undescribed.  In 
physique  he  was  neither  taller  nor 
more  athletic  than  De  Quincey, 
and  the  figure  of  each  had  a  boyish- 
ness which  showed  itself  also  in 
Robertson's  face;  but  De  Quincey's 
face — wearing  such  a  network  of 
lines  as  a  map  of  London  streets, 
and  these  lines  traced  by  a  strange 
experience  of  sorrows,  cares,  and 
scares  —  had  a  weird  expression 
which  could  not  be  concealed  by 
the  imperial  intellect  that  illu- 
mined brow  and  eyes. 

As  the  literary  veteran  was  led 


into  the  room  by  the  young  clergy- 
man, it  was  not  like  "morning  led 
by  night,"  but  like  night  led  by 
morning.  The  guests  could  not 
but  observe  the  contrast ;  but 
forthwith  they  were  all  absorbed 
in  the  glad  surprise  that  De  Quin- 
cey— the  chartered  irregular — had 
really  come,  and  come  with  fair 
punctuality,  for  he  was  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time, 
and  the  guests  had  just  taken  their 
seats.  De  Quincey's  attire,  as  Dr 
John  Brown  whispered  to  me, 
refuted  the  stories  afloat  about 
his  expedients  for  covering  himself, 
and  for  concealing  his  carelessness. 
He  was  wont  to  be  displeased  with 
all  descriptions  which  set  forth  his 
dress  as  shabby  and  soiled,  incom- 
plete and  seemingly  borrowed  from 
different  suits,  and  even  from 
different  owners. 

"Is  he  not  attired  like  a  gentle- 
man?" asked  Dr  John  Brown; 
and  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  he 
was. 

Our  host  invited  him  to  a  seat 
near  himself  and  Emerson;  but 
he  and  his  guide  had  already  been 
laid  hold  of  and  accommodated  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Dur- 
ing and  after  dinner  the  company 
had  somehow  divided  into  three 
or  four  centres  of  talk,  though  Dr 
Samuel  often  tried  to  unite  them, 
in  order  that  Emerson  and  De 
Quincey  might  be  brought  out  to 
entertain  all.  But  he  failed,  and 
the  two  celebrities  never  —  for 
more  than  a  minute  —  fell  into 
conversation ;  nor  indeed,  gener- 
ally, could  either  of  the  two  hear 
what  was  said  by  the  other. 
Samuel  Brown,  as  attested  by 
Jeffrey,  Hamilton,  Chalmers,  Wil- 
son, and  Carlyle,  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  of  talkers 
in  any  circle ;  yet  I  never  saw  his 
conversational  powers  to  less  ad- 
vantage than  during  Emerson's 
residence  with  him. 
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Emerson  had  Dr  Nichol  at  one 
side  of  him,  and  they  spoke  much  of 
Carlyle.  Emerson  described  the 
savage  mood  which  often  showed 
itself  in  Carlyle  as  a  "mental 
toothache."  Nichol  asked  if  the 
"  extraction  cure "  were  not 
possible  ? 

"  No  ;  I  fear,"  replied  Emerson, 
"  the  torturing  agents  are  so 
many.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
Boston,  liable  to  attacks  of  tooth- 
ache, was  one  day  in  excruciating 
pain.  '  Why  don't  you,'  I  asked, 
'  at  once  get  rid  of  the  offender  ? 
Out  with  the  tooth  ! '  '  Impos- 
sible ! '  he  groaned,  while  a  twinkle 
of  humour  gleamed  in  his  eye, 
'  quite  impossible  !  "  My  name  is 
Legion;  for  we  are  many."'  Here 
was  a  tooth  speaking  for  itself ! " 

Some  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  this  could  be  called  solil- 
oquy; and  I  ventured  to  give  a 
case  which  had  come  under  my 
own  observation.  I  was  with  a 
well-known  orator  shortly  before 
he  was  to  make  a  lengthy  harangue 
in  an  immense  hall.  He  was 
standing  before  a  mirror,  and 
when  he  had  put  some  finishing 
touches  to  his  hair  and  his  dress, 
he  stretched  out  and  inspected  his 
tongue  (which  was  not  the  "  small 
member  "  alluded  to  by  St  James), 
saying  to  it,  "  Ah,  you  rogue ! 
you  look  very  lively  and  active 
just  now,  but  in  a  little  I  shall 
take  the  sweat  out  of  you  ! "  A 
tongue  speaking  to  itself  !  Could 
soliloquy  go  farther?  I  may  be 
excused  for  mentioning  that  this 
my  illustration  of  soliloquy  seemed 
to  commend  itself  to  the  majority 
around  the  table  as  more  pertinent 
and  comic  than  Emerson's,  for  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  a 
general  peal  of  laughter,  and  this 
was  not  less  quickly  overpowered 
by  the  hearty  guffawing  of  Dr 
John  Brown. 

"Will  you  make  over  to  me," 


Dr  John  then  inquired  in  a 
whisper,  "  that  story  as  a  pro- 
perty, for  I  feel  that  it  is  really 
your  own  ? "  And  he  proceeded  to 
give  me  a  humorous  account  of 
having  had  hundreds  of  anecdotes 
paraded  as  "original"  before  him, 
yet  they  had  long  been  as  famil- 
iar as  proverbs,  and  might  every 
moment  be  encountered  on  the  very 
highway  both  of  social  talk  and  of 
newspaper  literary  gossip. 

Our  host  was  disappointed  in 
all  his  attempts  to  give  effect  to 
his  design  that  Emerson  should 
have  special  talk  with  De  Quincey ; 
and  he  had  a  painful  suspicion 
that  neither  of  the  two  seconded 
those  attempts.  Emerson  was 
quite  aware  of  the  presence  of 
De  Quincey,  and  had  occasionally 
taken  of  him  a  scrutinising  side- 
view  ;  but  it  was  doubtful  if 
De  Quincey,  when  introduced  by 
Samuel  Brown  to  "Mr  Emerson 
from  America,"  had,  through  the 
loud  hum  of  talk  near  him  at 
the  moment,  heard  the  stranger's 
name,  or  more  than  the  words 
"from  America,"  for  he  at  once 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  never  hear  the 
name  of  your  country  without 
being  awe-struck  at  its  future ! 
How  inimitably  great  the  young 
giant  may  be,  and  who  can  reckon 
or  measure  American  achievements 
in  science,  literature,  and  art  ? " 

Emerson,  with  a  deep  bow, 
escaped  to  another  group,  and 
Samuel  Brown  looked  half-amused, 
half-disappointed ;  but  making  a 
signal  to  Robertson,  Nichol,  and 
me,  he  took  us  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  for  a  whispered  conference. 
In  the  event  of  De  Quincey  either 
not  coming  to  dinner,  or  of  his 
failing  to  be  engaged  in  special 
dialogue  with  Emerson,  there  was 
in  reserve  a  plan  for  securing  him 
as  a  hearer  of  Emerson's  third 
lecture,  which  was  to  be  given 
that  evening  in  Queen  Street 
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Hall.  Mrs  Crowe,  the  well-known 
novelist,  who  had  for  years  been 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  was  pledged 
to  Samuel  Brown  to  do  her  best 
to  aid  this  alternative  device,  and 
to  be,  on  the  shortest  notice, 
within  a  cab  at  Brown's  door, 
ready  to  take  De  Quincey  and 
some  of  the  "conspirators"  to  a 
destination  that  should  only  be 
gradually  and  partially  described 
to  him.  It .  was  agreed  that  De 
Quincey  must  be  guaranteed 
against  being  stared  at,  or  even 
seen,  by  the  audience,  since  he  had 
long  shrunk  from  being  in  any 
assembly  as  hearer  or  spectator. 
Willie  Robertson  declared  that  he 
would  keep  closely  and  constant- 
ly beside  the  captive,  explaining, 
along  with  Mrs  Crowe,  whatever 
might  seem  strange  or  startling. 
The  subordinates  were  sufficiently 
instructed.  Dr  Samuel  Brown  de- 
spatched a  note  to  Mrs  Crowe  to 
explain  that  the  fulfilment  of  her 
promise  was  forthwith  expected. 

The  stratagem  was  carried  out 
without  a  hitch.  When  the  party 
was  breaking  up  several  minutes 
before  eight  o'clock — the  hour  for 
the  lecture— Dr  Nichol  and  I  left 
to  walk  to  the  Hall.  There  were 
two  cabs  standing  at  Brown's  door. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical" took  Emerson  into  the 
empty  cab,  which  was  at  once 
driven  rapidly  away.  Then  said 
Samuel  Brown,  as  he  and  Willie 
Robertson  took  each  an  arm  of  De 
Quincey,  "  Let  us  join  Mrs  Crowe. 
She  will  convey  us  to  a  most  en- 
joyable scene,  where  we  shall  see 
without  being  seen.  Mr  De  Quin- 
cey is  here  with  us,  Mrs  Crowe. 
Don't,  sir,  pause  on  the  carriage- 
step.  Why  are  these  inquisitorial 
policemen  hanging  about  1  Quick, 
sir,"  —  and  with  a  gentle  push 
De  Quincey  was  placed  beside 
and  beyond  Mrs  Crowe,  who 
warmly  welcomed  him,  while 


Brown  and  Robertson  in  a  mo- 
ment were  seated  opposite,  and 
the  second  cab  was  off!  When- 
ever the  captive  seemed  to  have 
any  tendency  to  resist  or  protest 
against  his  "capture"  there  was 
a  torrent  of  perplexing  remarks 
turned  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
and  he  bowed  in  courteous  assent 
to  what  was  said  by  a  lady  so 
intellectual  and  accomplished  as 
Mrs  Crowe.  Floating  in  his  mind 
there  was  somehow  the  idea  that 
he  was  being  taken  to  the  rehearsal 
of  an  English  version  of  the  "  Anti- 
gone," which  was  soon  to  be 
brought  out  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Murray,  and  with  Helen 
Faucit  as  the  heroine ;  and  De 
Quincey  was  not  set  right  about 
this,  but  merely  assured  that  he 
would  be  in  the  strictest  seclusion, 
and  would  see  and  hear  without 
being  seen.  I  was  in  the  porch  of 
the  Queen  Street  Hall  when  he 
and  his  guides  arrived.  He  was 
swiftly  piloted  into  an  empty  side- 
box,  and  placed  in  a  back  corner, 
where  he  was  invisible  to  all  ex- 
cept the  few  friends  who  shared 
his  privacy,  and  where  he  sat  in  a 
mood  of  utter  bewilderment,  until 
Mrs  Crowe  began  to  whisper  some 
explanations.  It  needed  all  the 
persuasive  arts  of  that  lady  and 
her  friends  to  reconcile  De  Quin- 
cey to  listen — even  from  within 
"the  ear  of  Dionysius"  —  to  a 
lecture  from  Emerson  on  "  Elo- 
quence,"—  a  subject  which  De 
Quincey  himself  had  discussed  in 
several  remarkable  papers  on 
"  Rhetoric  "  and  "  Style."  Feel- 
ing both  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible and  that  he  was  in  the 
keeping  of  friends,  he  yielded,  and 
with  shut  eyes  and  drooping  head 
prepared  to  hear.  He  pleasantly 
hinted  to  Mrs  Crowe  to  "  ring  the 
bell  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain  and 
the  entrance  of  the  American  !  " 
The  stratagem  had  hitherto  been 
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successful ;  and  to  guard  against 
the  captive's  escape  at  any  moment 
when  his  keepers  might  be  under 
the  spell  of  some  of  the  glorious 
passages  in  the  lecture,  Willie 
Robertson  stationed  himself  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  so  that  no 
exit  could  be  made  without  his 
permission.  But  though  the  lec- 
turer found  quickly  sympathetic 
and  responsive  hearers,  and  though 
flashes  of  genius,  illuminating 
many  of  the  brief  sentences,  met 
with  prompt  recognition,  De  Quin- 
cey never  moved  as  if  he  wished 
to  escape,  but  was  judged,  by  those 
near  him,  to  be  possessed  and 
ruled  by  the  speaker. 

"  The  Confessor,"  whispered 
Samuel  Brown  to  Mrs  Crowe, 
"must  be  greatly  enjoying  the 
lecture.  How  nobly  he  will  com- 
pliment the  lecturer  !  We  must 
be  within  hearing  of  what  is  ex- 
changed between  the  two." 

Yet  if  the  plot  had  been  a  com- 
plete success  in  the  letter,  it  was 
a  failure  in  the  spirit,  for  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  when  the  ap- 
plause from  the  audience  was  loud 
and  long  continued,  De  Quincey 
started  up,  and  it  was  then  ap- 
parent to  his  keepers,  as  indeed 
I  had  been  led  to  suspect  all 
through  the  lecture,  that  he  had 
been  ASLEEP  !  He  was  smilingly 
indifferent  to  the  pleasant  rallying 
about  his  "  close  attention  "  ;  and 
in  a  whisper  he  asked  me  if  there 
had  been  any  striking  simile  in 
the  lecture.  I  told  him  that 
Emerson  represented  some  orators 
as  having  a  presence  and  an  ad- 
dress which  at  once  diffused  a 
glowing  sense  of  comfort  among 
the  hearers,  just  as  if  a  stove  were 
within  the  hall,  and  he  would  call 
them  "stove-orators  ! "  I  also  men- 
tioned that  Emerson,  unlike  all 


other  lecturers  on  "Eloquence," 
had  given  no  specimens  of  oratory, 
not  even  a  sentence  from  Daniel 
Webster. 

On  Samuel  Brown  taking  our 
small  group  to  the  retiring-room, 
De  Quincey,  in  his  own  high- 
bred and  finely  courteous  manner, 
thanked  Emerson  for  his  lecture 
and  for  the  stove  simile,  which,  he 
said,  "  might  have  come  from 
Socrates  himself,  if  Greece  had 
been  endowed  with  America's 
practical  genius  for  the  invention 
of  stoves ! " 

Emerson  was  at  the  time  full 
of  Socrates,  whom  he  was  about 
to  exhibit  to  the  public  as  one  of 
his  "  Representative  Men,"  and  De 
Quincey,  from  early  youth,  had 
been  familiar  with  the  genius, 
character,  and  talk  of  "Athene's 
wisest  son"  ;  so  that  they  quickly 
understood  each  other's  appre- 
ciation of  Greece's  wondrous  phil- 
osopher. De  Quincey  also  hailed 
the  novel  absence  in  the  lecture 
of  oratorical  "  specimens "  as  a 
sound  innovation  ;  for  "  what  ideal 
of  Eloquence,"  he  asked,  "  could 
either  be  formed  or  adorned  by 
any  kind  or  number  of  extracts  1 " 

The  conversation  into  which 
they  unexpectedly  and  incidentally 
fell  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  and 
which  continued  with  unabated 
vivacity  and  interest  for  twenty 
minutes,  really  fulfilled  the  design 
of  the  elaborate  plotting  of  Brown 
and  Robertson  that  had  failed. 
At  the  moment  of  final  separa- 
tion, when  each  was  withdrawing 
to  go  on  his  own  solitary  way,  with- 
out having  exchanged  a  word  of 
friendly  greeting,  they  were  at 
once  brought  into  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  dialogue  ; — and  "all's  well 
that  ends  well." 

P.  L. 
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THE    KICK    MISS.   RIDDELL. 


CHAPTER   IX. — GETTING   INTO   GROOVES. 


IF  it  had  not  been  for  the 
red  giants  at  the  Villa  Sternegg, 
Andrew's  first  visit  to  Mauer 
might  well  have  chanced  to  be 
his  last ;  but  exactly  that  sense  of 
duty  towards  his  employers  which 
had  first  made  him  dread  Mauer, 
now  pushed  him  to  revisit  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  various  excur- 
sions entailed  before  the  red  giants 
were  finally  secured,  meetings  with 
the  two  ladies  of  the  Villa  Alpen- 
rose  were  of  course  unavoidable, 
and  naturally  led  to  afternoons,  or 
bits  of  afternoons,  spent  under  the 
apple-trees,  all  the  more  naturally 
perhaps  because  Mrs  Roberts  had 
found  it  necessary  to  accompany 
the  architect  upon  one  of  these 
business  journeys.  Mrs  Roberts 
was  a  small,  dark,  lively  woman, 
most  unmistakably  composed  of 
two  elements ;  for  while  her  man- 
ner was  of  the  brisk  business-like 
sort,  and  her  appearance  bore  the 
neat  elegance  so  characteristic  of 
Vienna  breeding,  there  glowed  in 
her  black  eyes  a  smouldering  fire 
of  enthusiasm,  which  she  owed  to 
her  Hungarian  blood.  Being  en- 
chanted with  most  things  she  saw, 
Mrs  Roberts  could  of  course  not 
fail  to  be  enchanted  with  the  Villa 
Alpenrose  and  its  inmates,  which 
unavoidably  led  to  her  first  visit 
to  Mauer  being  followed  by  others. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  character  of  an 
escort  that  Andrew  first  began  to 
revisit  the  villa,  and  from  that  to 
slipping  into  the  rdle  of  a  habitual 
visitor  was  no  great  step.  Inde- 
pendent though  the  man  was  both 
in  thought  and  action,  it  was  yet 
hard,  here  in  this  foreign  land, 
entirely  to  resist  the  influence  of 
the  home-like  feeling  which  would 
steal  over  him  while  sitting  under 


the  apple-trees  with  his  tea-cup  in 
his  hand,  and  the  sound  of  his 
mother-tongue  in  his  ears.  Yet 
all  the  time  he  hated  himself  for 
his  weakness ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  hit  upon  the  lucky  idea 
that  to  fly  from  a  danger  which 
you  know  yourself  to  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  would  be 
rank  cowardice,  that  his  conscience 
settled  down  into  a  sort  of  uneasy 
rest. 

Meanwhile  both  Miss  Riddell 
and  Bertha  had  likewise  slipped 
into  grooves, — the  latter's  joyful 
excitement  over  her  newly  dis- 
covered toy  having  calmed  down 
into  placid  content,  while  Miss 
Riddell  had  succeeded  in  talking 
herself  so  completely  into  her  own 
theory,  that,  but  for  an  unpleasant 
discovery  which  she  made  about 
this  time,  she  would  not  have  been 
so  far  from  peace.  At  first  she 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  new 
interest  with  which  she  instinc- 
tively scanned  every  woman  she 
met.  By  degrees  she  became 
aware  —  very  much  to  her  own 
consternation  —  that  every  pretty 
face  she  saw  caused  her  a  stab 
of  pain ;  while  the  sight  of  a 
squinting  eye  or  of  a  freckled 
complexion  gave  her  a  thrill 
of  quite  inexplicable  satisfaction. 
There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  right  name  to  give  to 
this  new-born  bitterness  within 
her  was  jealousy — jealousy,  pure 
and  simple,  of  every  woman  who 
was  not  plain,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, had  the  chance  of  being 
loved.  With  this  new  light  to 
guide  her,  she  began  now  to  un- 
derstand why,  for  some  time  past, 
she  had  felt  such  an  unaccountable 
dislike  to  the  housemaid  Gusti. 
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Why,  the  girl  had  red  lips  and  blue 
eyes, — was  not  that  reason  enough  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  general 
jealousy  there  was  of  course  a  par- 
ticular jealousy.  Bertha  herself 
was  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  violence  with  which  her 
patroness  would  embrace  her,  as 
well  as  for  the  frequency  of  the 
gifts  showered  upon  her,  and  which 
she  had  at  first  felt  some  delicacy 
in  accepting.  The  fact  was,  that 
Miss  Kiddell  could  think  of  no 
better  way  of  easing  her  conscience 
after  each  fresh  access  of  jealousy, 
than  to  drive  into  town  and  buy 
a  new  hat  or  a  new  parasol  for  her 
companion. 

Eyes  that  are  determined  to  see 
only  one  thing  are  blind  to  all 
others,  and  thus  only  can  it  be  ex- 
plained that  a  certain  abstracted 
look  which  had  a  way  of  returning 
to  Andrew's  face,  did  no  more  than 
stir  within  her  the  faintest  of 
doubts,  which,  moreover,  she  would 
not  even  stop  to  analyse,  for  fear  of 
foregoing  all  chance  of  that  resigna- 
tion to  which  she  aspired. 

On  one  occasion  only  did  her 
theory  receive  a  rather  severe 
shake,  and  though  it  managed  to 
recover  from  it,  Miss  Eiddell  felt, 
from  this  point  onward,  that  there 
was  something  in  this  affair  which 
she  did  not  understand. 

It  had  happened  one  hot  Sunday 
afternoon  —  summer  was  by  this 
time  far  advanced — a  strange  after- 
noon to  choose  for  an  excursion 
into  town,  but  Miss  Eiddell  had 
been  strange  in  many  of  her  doings 
lately.  The  inside  of  Vienna  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  is  apt  to  present 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  the 
outside, — the  "other  side  of  the 
medal,"  as  the  French  would  call 
it.  Out  there,  overloaded  tram- 
ways and  noisy  hilarity ;  in  here, 
deserted  streets,  and  cabmen  asleep 
on  their  boxes. 

The  heat  was  so  suffocating  on 
this  particular  Sunday,  that  Miss 
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Eiddell,  shuddering  a  little  at  the 
idea  of  the  staircases  to  be  climbed, 
suggested  ices  as  a  preface  to  visit- 
ing Frau  Norberg.  They  sat  down 
under  the  awning  shading  one  of 
the  small  islands  which  break  up 
the  breadth  of  the  Vienna  Ch'dben, 
and  are  devoted  to  refreshment. 

There  were  not  many  passers-by 
to-day,  which  made  the  few  that 
there  were  all  the  more  conspicuous. 
The  two  women  had  not  been  sitting 
for  more  than  three  minutes,  and  a 
heated  waiter,  with  a  distressingly 
moist  brow,  had  just  put  down  their 
ices  before  them,  when  Miss  Eid- 
dell, glancing  up,  was  surprised  to 
see  Bertha  with  parted  lips,  her 
first  spoonful  of  Vanilla  ice  trans- 
fixed in  the  air,  while  with  scarlet 
face  and  wide-open  eyes  she  stared 
at  something  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  The  emotion  on  the 
girl's  face  was  so  evident  that  Miss 
Eiddell  instinctively  ascribed  it 
to  the  one  cause  which  appeared 
to  her  sufficient.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  when  she  turned  her  head, 
look  up  and  down  the  street  as  she 
would,  Andrew  was  nowhere  in 
sight,  while  the  person  who  at  that 
moment  had  the  opposite  stretch  of 
pavement  almost  entirely  to  himself, 
was  a  conspicuously  slender  and 
marvellously  well-groomed  cavalry 
officer.  Under  the  impression  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  Miss 
Eiddell  glanced  back  at  her  com- 
panion ;  but  Bertha's  spoon  was 
still  fixed  in  the  air,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  her  eyes  tallied  curiously 
with  the  spot  which  that  dazzling 
lieutenant  must  by  this  time  have 
reached.  Presently,  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  she  laid  down  her 
spoon.  She  would  rather  eat  no 
ice,  after  all,  was  the  only  remark 
she  made.  .  Miss  Eiddell  almost 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  feeling 
well,  but  refrained,  from  some 
vague  feeling  of  delicacy  ;  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  Bertha  had 
regained  her  usual  composure. 
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The  incident  remained  an  isolated 
fact,  for  the  present  at  least ;  and 
indeed  nothing  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  served  to 
shake  Miss  Eiddell  in  the  belief 
that  things  were  progressing  satis- 
factorily, if  slowly,  between  Andrew 
and  Bertha.  And  yet  those  few 
minutes  in  the  "  Ice  Hut "  could 
not  fail  to  leave  their  mark.  Some- 
times, indeed,  Miss  Riddell  told 
herself  that  it  must  all  have  been  a 
mistake, — the  effect  of  light  or  heat, 
or  heaven  knows  what ;  but  at  other 
times  she  asked  herself  whether 
Fraulein  Norberg  was  quite  worthy 
of  Andrew's  devotion, — whether  she 
quite  appreciated  the  happiness  of 
being  loved  by  him  ? 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  hours 
during  which  Miss  Eiddell  suffered 
least  were  those  spent  beside  Frau 
Norberg's  work-table.  It  was  here 
she  came  when  the  longing  for 
peace  grew  unbearable.  The  sub- 
dued rustle  of  the  artificial  rose- 
leaves  had  come  to  be  a  familiar 
sound  in  her  ear ;  and  at  times  she 
would  sit  so  long  that  she  grew 
almost  giddy  watching  the  fragile 
white  fingers  twirling  the  fine  wire, 
and  adding  one  petal  after  another 
to  the  flowers  that  grew  up  under 
her  touch.  Sometimes,  when  she 
passed  by  the  wearer  of  a  fashion- 
able rose-trimmed  hat  in  the  street, 
the  fancy  would  seize  her  to  wonder' 
whether  any  of  those  elegant  women 
ever  wasted  so  much  as  a  thought 
upon  the  labour  and  love  spent 
upon  the  flowers  that  now  crowned 
their  heads  so  becomingly.  It 
seemed  to  her  a  shame  that  it 
should  not  be  so. 

The  stereotyped  "What  is  it?" 
with  which  Frau  Norberg  invariably 
looked  up  from  her  work  at  every 
opening  of  the  door — gently  braced 
for  every  trial  which  "it"  might 
turn  out  to  be — was  as  well  known 
to  her  now  as  the  rustle  of  the  rose- 
leaves.  This  little  woman,  with  her 
perpetual  look  of  ".God's  will  be 
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done,"  had  an  indescribably  sooth- 
ing effect  upon  Miss  Riddell.  Less 
so  her  surroundings  :  for  Clara  was 
boisterous,  and  the  face  of  Marie, 
who,  from  living  continually  on 
the  strain,  had  come  to  bear  the 
expression  usually  ascribed  to  a 
hunted  animal,  was  anything  but 
restful ;  while  Irene,  being  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  acted  as  an 
irritant  by  this  fact  alone.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  rather  for- 
tunate that  both  elder  sisters  were 
generally  out  giving  piano  lessons 
when  Miss  Riddell  called. 

But  even  Frau  Norberg  failed 
Miss  Riddell  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  though  not  through  any 
fault  of  hers.  There  had  been  a 
meeting  in  the  street,  and  a  few 
minutes  of  conversation,  during 
which  Bertha's  languid  grace  and 
Andrew's  well -feigned  liveliness 
had  been  more  than  usually  con- 
spicuous. When  he  had  left  them 
Miss  Riddell  went  straight  to  the 
Krebsengasse.  Frau  Norberg  was 
making  tea-roses  to-day,  and  the 
table  was  covered  with  the  pale 
creamy  petals.  The  first  half-hour 
spent  beside  the  worker  had  acted 
as  she  had  hoped  it  would  act — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  wild 
idea  of  easing  her  overburdened 
heart,  by  taking  the  Mutterl  into 
her  confidence,  had  begun  to  dawn 
within  her.  But  then  had  followed 
the  discovery  of  a  fact  to  which, 
curiously  enough,  Miss  Riddell  had 
hitherto  been  blind.  While  staring 
mechanically  at  the  finely  cut  profile 
between  her  and  the  window,  she 
had  seen  all  at  once,  quite  plain- 
ly and  without  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  Frau  Norberg  had  once 
been  beautiful, — not  merely  pretty 
in  an  ordinary  average  way,  but 
distinctly  beautiful.  In  an  instant 
her  whole  attitude  towards  her 
changed.  The  heart  which  had 
been  so  near  to  opening  closed  its 
gates  with  a  sudden  resentful  force. 
Unconsciously  the  Englishwoman 
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sat  up  a  little  straighter  than  before, 
and  pressed  her  lips  more  tightly 
together.  Confide  in  this  woman  ? 
In  a  woman  who  had  been  beauti- 
ful, who  had  been  admired,  who 
had  been  loved?  Such  a  one  could 
never  understand  what  she  had  to 
say, — as  well  expect  sympathy  from 
a  creature  on  another  planet. 

Miss  Riddell  scarcely  said  good- 
bye that  day.  She  was  afraid  of 
being  forced  into  hating  the  woman 
if  she  stayed  one  minute  longer. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  already 
hated  the  mere  idea  of  tea-roses, 
so  intimately  were  they  connected 
with  this  disappointment.  So  this 
refuge  also  was  gone. 

Bertha  wondered  a  little  at  the 
pace  at  which  the  four  staircases 
were  descended,  but  waited  until 
the  cab  was  off  the  pavement  before 
opening  conversation. 

"Mr  Burton  told  you,  did  he 
not,  that  he  hoped  to  come  out  on 
Saturday?"  she  then  observed. 

Miss  Eiddell  turned  sharply  to- 
wards her.  "  No,  Mr  Burton  never 
tells  me  anything,"  she  said,  in  a 
burst  of  irrepressible  bitterness. 
"Why  should  he,  when  he  has  a 
better-looking  confidant  ? " 

Bertha  was  too  completely  as- 
tonished to  make  any  immediate 
reply.  The  thing  was  so  utterly 
unlike  Miss  Eiddell,  that  for  about 
a  minute  she  disbelieved  both  her 
ears  and  her  eyes. 

It  was  Miss  Riddell  who  spoke 
again  after  about  a  minute's  silence. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  in  another 
tone,  already  lower  and  more  trem- 
ulous— "tell  me,  am  I  really  so 
very  plain]  Is  there  no  hope  for 
me  at  all  ?  I  am  not  a  fright  after 
all.  Tell  me — no,  don't  tell  me," 
she  interrupted  herself  passionately, 
— "it  is  better  that  I  should  not 
know.  Great  God !  is  there  no 
justice  on  this  earth  ?  Is  all  the 
happiness  to  be  kept  for  the  people 
with  good  looks?  Is  the  world 
beautiful  only  for  the  beautiful? 


You  would  not  have  the  sun  shine 
only  for  the  straight-nosed,  would 
you?  or  the  sky  be  blue  only  for 
blue  eyes  ?  Oh,  what  is  this  non- 
sense? I  think  I  am  mad  to-day." 

She  leant  back  in  her  corner  of 
the  carriage,  breathing  rather  faster 
than  usual,  but  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  worst  was  over  al- 
ready. Those  few  words,  spoken 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  had 
been  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the 
nerves  which  had  been  for  so  long 
overstrained. 

Bertha  wisely  held  her  tongue, 
and  stole  curious  glances  at  her 
friend's  face. 

"  You  must  not  mind  my  being 
a  little  excited,"  Miss  Riddell  said 
presently,  with  a  rather  pitiful  little 
smile ;  "  but  it  is  apt  to  put  me 
into  a  rage  at  times.  You  under- 
stand me,  don't  you?" 

'^Perfectly  well,"  said  Bertha — 
and  then  added,  after  a  rather  long 
pause,  "  You  have  known  him  for 
a  very  long  time,  have  you  not  ? " 

"We  were  playmates,"  Miss 
Riddell  replied  quickly ;  and  then 
she  appeared  to  remember  some- 
thing, and  said,  with  a  slight  start, 
"  But  what  makes  you  think  that 
I  am  talking  of  Mr  Burton  ri" 

"  Only  that  I  happened  to  be 
thinking  of  him  at  the  moment," 
said  Bertha,  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

The  rest  of  the  drive  was  toler- 
ably silent.  For  some  weeks  past 
Bertha  had  had  her  suspicions, — 
suspicions  which,  had  her  atten- 
tion been  somewhat  less  pleasantly 
absorbed  in  her  own  looks  and  her 
own  clothes,  would  doubtless  ere 
this  have  ripened  into  certainty;  for 
that  fibre  of  the  philosopher  which 
really  existed  within  her  nature 
usually  placed  her  on  a  vantage- 
ground  as  regards  the  secrets  of 
other  women.  She  now  sat  still, 
wondering  what  would  come  of  it, 
and  resolving  to  be  more  observant 
in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER   X. — HERE   TESSELY. 


During  the  weeks  following  on 
her  visit  to  Erau  Norberg,  Miss 
Biddell  avoided  going  into  town. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July 
had  been  reached  that  she  unex- 
pectedly suggested  an  excursion. 

"  I  hope  I  never  again  shall 
have  to  build  anything  in  such  a 
hurry,"  Mr  Burton  had  said,  while 
once  more  spending  part  of  an 
afternoon  at  the  Villa  Alpenrose. 
"  Mushroom  villas  are  not  in  my 
line.  And  yet  it  is  too  slow  still 
for  Mrs  Eoberts's  taste." 

Bertha  inquired  with  some  in- 
terest whether  situations  had  been 
found  for  all  the  four  red  giants. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  went  on  to 
explain  that  only  the  two  lower 
figures  were  placed  as  yet,  though 
he  hoped  to  have  the  remaining 
ones  raised  to  their  rightful  posi- 
tions in  the  course  of  this  same 
week. 

"  And  they  will  look  glorious 
there.  Every  time  I  look  at  those 
red  fellows  I  feel  inclined  to  bless 
that  thunderstorm  in  May  which 
drove  us  into  the  Villa  Sternegg. 
You  would  say  I  was  right  if  you 
saw  them." 

"  "Why  should  we  not  see  them  ? " 
asked  Miss  Biddell,  acting  on  what 
she  took  to  be  an  inspiration. 

Matters  had  lately  appeared  to 
her  to  be  dragging  quite  unneces- 
sarily. It  would  be  much  easier 
to  take  her  position  in  life  when 
things  had  come  to  a  climax ;  and 
in  this  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
architect's  labours,  and  the  new 
setting  thus  naturally  afforded,  she 
seemed  to  see  a  chance  of  hurrying 
on  events. 

The  suggestion  led  to  an  excur- 
sion being  made  within  the  next 
few  days. 

In  the  present  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  despite  the  little  green 


tree  decked  with  gaily  fluttering 
ribbons  which  crowned  the  com- 
pleted roof,  the  future  home  of  the 
English  banker  and  of  Mrs  Eoberts 
nee  Tessely  certainly  bore  nothing 
romantic  about  its  appearance. 
Scaffoldings  and  boardings  and 
windlasses,  and  tubs  full  of  cement, 
are  such  hopelessly  prosaic  things, 
that  even  a  medieval  castle,  with  a 
background  of  pine -forest  and  a 
foreground  of  rock,  would  probably 
have  suffered  under  the  circum- 
stances,— how  much  more  so,  there- 
fore, a  house  standing  scarcely  clear 
of  the  jaws  of  a  Vienna  suburb. 

Mrs  Eoberts  had  brought  both 
her  husband  and  her  brother  with 
her  to  assist  her  in  doing  the 
honours  of  .the  unfinished  building. 
The  husband  was  a  short,  sulky- 
looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
grizzled  whiskers  and  a  vacant 
grey  eye,  which  spoke,  not  by  any 
means  of  imbecility,  but  of  a  soul 
absorbed  in  business  and  a  mind  con- 
sequently absent.  Decided  though 
Mrs  Eoberts's  leanings  towards  ro- 
mance were  generally  supposed  to 
be,  she  had  certainly  done  nothing 
romantic  in  marrying  Mr  Eoberts. 
The  brother  was  a  masculine  copy 
of  his  sister, — the  same  briskness 
of  manner,  the  same  neatness  in 
every  detail  of  his  appearance,  the 
same  black  eye  ready  to  take  fire 
at  any  chance  spark  that  might 
happen  to  be  at  hand.  This  much 
Miss  Eiddell  noticed,  but  she  never 
thought  of  observing  the  man  more 
carefully.  Being  of  an  obliging 
disposition,  he  made  himself  most 
useful  in  helping  to  escort  the 
ladies  through  the  raw  -  looking 
spaces  which  it  was  hard  to  believe 
would  one  day  be  rooms,  as  well  as 
up  the  unfinished  staircase,  where, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  balustrade, 
and  a  consequent  possibility  of 
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giddiness,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  employment  for  escorts. 

"When  the  exploring  party  stepped 
into  the  open  air  again,  about  half- 
a-dozen  workmen  were  busying 
themselves  around  a  windlass  to 
which  one  of  the  red  stone  figures 
destined  for  the  support  of  the 
balcony  had  just  been  made  fast, 
while  the  other  lay  on  its  back  full 
length  under  the  porch,  all  the 
more  gigantic-looking  for  the  space 
it  covered. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Mrs  Roberts  in  a 
gush  of  delight,  "  I  had  almost 
forgotten  that  it  was  to-day  that 
that  beautiful  red  creature  was  to 
be  put  in  his  place.  He  will  look 
quite — quite  heroic  up  there.  How 
I  wish  he  was  there  already, — that 
they  were  both,  there !  Couldn't 
they  both  be  got  up  there  to-day, 
Mr  Burton  ? " 

But  Mr  Burton,  who  had  been 
examining  the  fastenings  of  the 
windlass,  replied  that  this  was  im- 
possible. It  was  too  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  think  of  such  a  thing — be- 
sides which,  he  would  prefer  having 
the  windlass  looked  to  before  it  did 
another  such  stiff  job  as  this. 

"Then,  please,  have  it  looked  to 
soon,"  said  Mrs  Roberts,  with  a  sigh 
of  wellnigh  tearful  impatience. 

And  then  the  wheel  began  to 
turn  and  the  windlass  to  creak, 
and  amid  single  shouted  words  of 
direction,  and  what  looked  to  the 
untutored  mind  an  awful  straining 
of  iron  chains,  the  huge  red  block 
first  slowly  heaved,  and  then  swung 
heavily  upwards.  That  it  was  a 
stiff  job  indeed  was  to  be  seen  by 
the  moist,  scarlet  foreheads,  and  the 
protuberant  muscles  on  the  bared 
arms  of  the  men  at  the  windlass. 

On  the  way  home  Miss  Riddell 
spent  her  time  in  wondering  whether 
the  afternoon  had  been  a  success. 
In  a  general  sense,  yes ;  but  the 
matter-of-fact  tone  in  which  Bertha 
made  her  first  remark  caused  her  to 


decide  that  the  crisis  had  not  yet 
been  reached. 

"  What  an  entertaining  little 
man  Herr  Tessely  is," — thus  ran  the 
matter-of-fact  observation  in  ques- 
tion. "I  do  believe  that  if  he 
changed  clothes  with  his  sister,  and 
lent  her  his  moustache,  one  would 
not  know  one  from  the  other." 

On  the  following  Saturday,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  Miss  Riddell 
was,  as  usual,  sitting  on  the  bal- 
cony, and,  as  usual,  the  whistle  of 
the  mid-day  tramway  sent  a  thrill 
of  expectation  through  her.  Glanc- 
ing along  the  road  she  presently 
caught  sight  of  a  well-known  figure 
in  a  grey  tweed  suit.  But  he  was 
not  alone,  and  to  her  surprise  she 
gradually  recognised  the  second  and 
smaller  figure  to  be  Herr  Tessely. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  little  Hun- 
garian was  shaking  hands  warmly 
with  his  hostess,  and  still  more 
warmly  apologising  for  the  absence 
of  his  sister  and  her  husband.  Mrs 
Roberts  had  a  headache,  it  appeared, 
and  Mr  Roberts  was  watching  over 
his  better-half,  thankful,  no  doubt, 
for  having  so  decent  an  excuse  for 
keeping  clear  of  society.  It  was 
now  only  that  Miss  Riddell  remem- 
bered having  at  the  moment  of 
parting  on  Wednesday  last  mur- 
mured some  vague  form  of  general 
invitation  to  the  whole 'party,  but 
somehow  she  had  never  expected  to 
be  taken  so  completely  at  her  word. 

If  Herr  Tessely  surprised  her  by 
his  appearance  here  to-day,  he  did 
so  no  less  by  his  manner.  On  Wed- 
nesday she  had  gathered  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  distinctly  a 
lively  young  man,  but,  looking  at 
him  more  carefully  to-day,  she  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  she  must  have 
been  mistaken.  He  was  not  a  per- 
son whom  any  one  would  instinc- 
tively suspect  of  thoughtfulness ; 
but  to-day  he  seemed  in  such  dan- 
ger of  becoming  thoughtful,  that 
Miss  Riddell  began  to  wonder 
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whether  it  could  be  his  sister's  head- 
ache which  was  weighing  on  his 
mind.  Even  his  hostess's  excellent 
wine,  and  even  nine-pins  after  din- 
ner, did  not  seem  to  cheer  him 
greatly ;  and  he  missed  his  aim  so 
often  that  both  Mr  Burton  and 
Fraulein  Norberg  were  moved  to 
make  jokes  about  it,  which  elicited 
no  other  response  than  a  rather 
dreamy  smile  and  a  far-off  look  in 
the  coal-black  eyes. 

Nine-pins  not  having  proved  a 
success,  Miss  Riddell  suggested  a 
walk.  They  had  not  gone  two 
steps  from  the  door  when  already 
she  regretted  having  done  so,  as 
with  a  shock  she  realised  that  it 
was  the  wrong  couples  who  had 
paired  off.  The  thing  had  seemed 
to  come  about  of  itself ;  neither  did 
there  seem  to  be  any  remedy  for  it 
at  present,  for  by  the  time  Miss 
Riddell  awoke  to  the  situation, 
Fraulein  Norberg  and  Herr  Tessely 
were  a  good  dozen  paces  ahead,  and 
the  footpath  did  not  admit  of  more 
than  two  people  abreast. 

So  long  as  they  were  climbing 
the  steep  centre  street  of  the  little 
town  a  few  conventional  remarks 
sufficed,  for  they  were  not  really 
alone;  but  the  last  house  having 
been  passed  and  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  reached,  Miss  Riddell  began 
to  feel  that  her  throat  was  dry,  and 
to  wonder  what  on  earth  she  was  to 
say.  Until  now  she  had  always 
managed  to  avoid  more  than  mere 
momentary  tete-d,-tetes  with  Andrew. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  summer  that  she  had 
found  herself  driven  to  talking  to 
him  alone.  And  Andrew  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  help  her.  He  had 
been  talkative  enough  at  luncheon, 
but  had  now  fallen  into  an  almost 
gloomy  silence,  and  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  path,  walked  slowly  beside  her. 
It  was  not  hard  to  find  an  explana- 
tion for  his  mood ;  of  course  he  was 
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provoked  at  being  separated  from 
his  usual  companion. 

"  So  Mrs  Roberts  has  got  a  head- 
ache," remarked  Miss  Riddell  at 
last.  "  I  hope  it  is  not  very  bad  ? " 

Mr  Burton  replied  that  he  had 
no  idea  what  Mrs  Roberts's  head- 
ache was  like,  but  that  he  believed 
it  had  been  brought  on  by  im- 
patience with  regard  to  the  un- 
finished house.  Then  Miss  Riddell 
asked  a  few  more  questions  about 
the  house,  most  of  which  she  had 
asked  before, — and  then  again  there 
fell  between  the  two  a  silence 
which  neither  seemed  inclined  im- 
mediately to  break.  There  was 
nothing  either  wild  or  romantic 
about  the  wood  in  whose  shadow 
they  were  walking ;  it  belonged  to 
the  order  of  civilised  woods  gener- 
ally to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fashionable  summer  resorts, 
with  well-kept  walks  and  would-be 
rustic  benches.  But  green  trees 
always  remain  green  trees,  and  Miss 
Riddell  drew  a  long  breath  as  the 
scent  of  the  pine-needles  met  her. 

Just  as  the  silence  was  becom- 
ing oppressive,  another  question 
occurred  to  her.  It  was  one  she 
had  been  wishing  to  ask  for  some 
time. 

"  I  hope  you  have  good  news  of 
your  father  ?  He  is  as  well  as  usual, 
is  he  not?  I  mean  as  well  as  he 
ever  is  1 " 

"Not  quite,"  said  Mr  Burton, 
shortly,  while  he  kicked  aside  a 
pebble  on  the  path. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely 
you  have  not  got  bad  news  1 " 

"That's  as  you  take  it.  He  is 
not  in  a  critical  state,  of  course,  or 
I  should  not  be  here ;  but  there  is 
nothing  particularly  cheering  in  the 
last  accounts." 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me,"  she  begged,  losing 
all  sense  of  embarrassment  in  a 
moment.  "  Is  there  any  serious 
change  ? " 
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"No,"  he  said,  with  the  frag- 
ment of  an  almost  angry  laugh, 
"  there  is  no  change  ;  it's  not  that. 
On  the  contrary,  a  change  is  the 
very  thing  he  wants  and  is  not 

likely  to  get.  Doctor  Belby " 

But  there  he  broke  off  with  a  jerk, 
as  though  regretting  his  words. 

"I  don't  understand.  What  about 
Doctor  Belby  ?  You  were  going  to 
say  something." 

"Was  II  Oh,  -well,  Doctor 
Belby 's  prescriptions  are  not  likely 
to  interest  any  one  but  his  patients." 

"  And  their  friends,"  said  Miss 
Kiddell,  wondering  at  her  own 
courage.  "  AVhat  has  Doctor  Belby 
prescribed  1 " 

"  He  spoke  about  a  spell  of  sea- 
side air,"  Mr  Burton  answered,  re- 
luctantly. 

"  And  is  he  going  to  have  it  ? " 

"No." 

There  was  nothing  but  the  mono- 
syllable, spoken  with  averted  face  ; 
but  fortunately  she  understood  be- 
fore the  "  Why  not  1 "  which  was 
on  her  lips  had  been  spoken.  Since 
her  visits  to  Frau  Norberg  she  had 
come  to  understand  these  things 
more  readily.  So  it  was  the  old 
difficulty  over  again.  She  thought 
of  the  old  man  chained  to  his  chair, 
and  growing  feebler  day  by  day; 
she  thought  of  the  thousands  lying 
useless  at  her  banker's,  and  for 
about  a  minute  she  walked  on  in 
silence,  feeling  like  a  person  who 
is  condemned  to  stand  by  with  tied 
hands  watching  the  progress  of  a 
tragedy.  Then  she  took  courage, 
and  hurriedly  spoke. 

"  Mr  Burton,  do  you  not  think 
that,  considering  what  an  old  friend 
I  am,  your  father  might  consent 


She  got  no  further  than  that, 
for  already  Mr  Burton  had  turned 
abruptly  towards  her. 

"No,"  he  said,  with  unexpected 
passion  in  his  deep  voice,  "  I  think 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Don't  say  an- 


other word  ;  I  insist  upon  it.  I 
know  it  all  already.  You  were 
going  to  offer  money,  were  you 
not  ? " 

She  looked  back  at  him  in  won- 
der, and  without  speaking. 

"  You  were  going  to  offer  money  ?" 
he  repeated,  impatiently. 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  a  loan, 
which,  perhaps " 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  you 
call  it ;  I  know  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  giving  money, 
and  you  know  it  too,  since  you 
are  accustomed  to  be  preyed  upon. 
Great  God  ! "  he  said,  standing  still 
for  an  instant,  "  it  cannot  be  that 
you  thought  I  meant  that  when  I 


"  Oh,  Andrew  !  "  she  murmured 
under  her  breath;  but  he  did  not 
hear. 

For  a  few  seconds  only  they 
stood  thus,  looking  into  each 
other's  faces,  almost  the  first  time 
that  they  had  done  so  since  spring. 
She  saw  that  his  temples  had  be- 
come suddenly  flushed ;  but  she 
saw  also  that  in  these  three  months 
he  had  grown  older  than  three 
years  ought  to  have  made  him. 
While  she  was  still  saying  this  to 
herself,  they  were  moving  on  again 
on  the  path.  Andrew  seemed  by 
a  mighty  effort  to  have  regained 
his  outward  composure. 

"No,  it  cannot  be,"  he  said, 
speaking  more  in  his  usual  tone. 
"  I  know  that  you  are  suspicious — 
and  it  is  no  wonder  either  ;  but  you 
cannot  have  thought  that  of  me." 

"  Why — why  do  you  say  that  I 
am  suspicious?" 

"  Because  it  is  the  truth." 

She  did  not  look  at  him  directly, 
but  she  felt  sure  from  his  tone  that 
his  temples  were  again  flushing. 

"I  don't  believe  you  were  in- 
tended for  that  originally ;  it  is  the 
mean  and  small  natures  that  have 
a  mean  and  small  opinion  of  man- 
kind. It  is  your  money  that  has 
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spoiled  you,  blinded  you,  distorted 
you.  You  have  grown  so  used  to 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  a  base 
class  of  people,  that  you  have  taught 
yourself  to  see  nothing  but  base 
motives  everywhere.  But  it  is 
false,  it  is  unjust.  Who  wants 
your  wretched  money?  Does  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  somebody 
might  want  you  without  your 
money  1  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  being  so  entirely  without  personal 
pride.  Great  God  !  can  it  be  so  hard 
to  take  oneself  at  one's  true  value  !" 

While  he  was  speaking  they  had 
come  out  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  had  reached  a  patch  of 
grass  belted  round  with  young  firs, 
and  which,  from  being  celebrated 
for  its  cowslips  in  April,  had  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Cowslip  Mea- 
dow. The  stretch  of  green  was 
traversed  in  silence,  for  Andrew 
seemed  to  have  said  all  that  he  had 
to  say — perhaps  a  little  more  than 
he  had  originally  intended, — while 
Miss  Riddell  required  a  minute  or 
two  to  collect  her  startled  thoughts. 
Despite  the  tears  which  had  risen 
to  her  eyes,  she  was  not  unhappy ; 
truly  she  was  not  certain  of  not 
feeling  happier  than  she  had  felt 
since  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
It  was  something  at  least  that 
Andrew  should  still  take  interest 
enough  in  her  to  criticise  her 
doings. 

It  was  the  sound  of  Bertha's 
voice  which  brought  her  back  to 
real  life.  At  the  end  of  the  Cow- 
slip Meadow  there  stood  a  rustic 
summer-house,  much  patronised  as 
a  halting-station  by  the  promenaders 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose 
wooden  walls  were  richly  adorned 
by  doggerel  rhymes  and  scribbled 
signatures,  generally  grouped  in 
pairs  and  frequently  enclosed  in 
something  which,  with  the  help  of 
a  little  imagination,  could  pass  for  a 
heart,  or  else  adorned  by  an  arrow, 
obviously  fresh  from  Cupid's  quiver. 
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Fraulein  Norberg  and  her  escort 
were  engrossed  with  these  inscrip- 
tions, when  Miss  Riddell  realised 
that  she  was  at  the  door  of  the 
summer-house. 

"Shall  we  not  write  our  names 
too  ?  "  Herr  Tessely  was  saying,  at 
the  same  time  pulling  a  pencil  from 
his  pocket. 

"That  is  rather  a  good  idea," 
said  Bertha. 

Mr  Burton  glanced  at  the  hearts 
and  the  arrows,  and  the  various 
"  Rudis "  and  "  Kathis "  and 
"  Franzls  "  and  "  Rosls  "  that  cov- 
ered the  walls,  and  turned  away 
with  a  muttered  "  Rubbish." 
While  Herr  Tessely,  who  had  ap- 
proached the  blank  wall,  suddenly 
put  his  pencil  back  into  his  pocket, 
and  remarked,  "I  think  I  would 
rather  wait  till  next  time." 

Two  days  after  the  walk  to  the 
Cowslip  Meadow,  there  was  a  sur- 
prise in  store  for  Miss  Riddell. 
Bertha  had  received  a  post-card 
from  her  mother,  asking  her  to  come 
into  town  on  the  following  fore- 
noon on  pressing  business.  Bertha 
went,  and  Miss  Riddell  spent  the 
day  alone.  It  was  growing  dusk 
when  the  girl  returned. 

"  And  the  pressing  business  ? " 
Miss  Riddell  asked  as  they  sat  at 
supper.  "  It  was  nothing  unpleas- 
ant, I  hope1?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse,"  said  Bertha, 
whose  face,  as  the  lamplight  now 
disclosed,  bore  a  look  of  elation 
bordering  on  excitement.  "You 
will  never  guess  what  the  pressing 
business  was, — it  was  a  proposal 
of  marriage." 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  said  Miss  Rid- 
dell in  sudden  terror.  "  A  proposal 
from  whom  ?  Surely  not  from " 

"Again  you  will  never  guess, — 
a  proposal  from.  Herr  Tessely." 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  Miss  Riddell 
ejaculated  over  again.  "  But  he  has 
only  spoken  to  you  twice!  It  is 
inconceivable ! " 
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"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at 
first  sight,  you  know,"  said  Bertha, 
with  a  touch  of  playfulness  not 
generally  in  her  line.  "  We  agreed 
the  other  day  that  Herr  Tessely  was 
as  ready  to  take  fire  as  dry  straw  : 
well,  it  is  only  that  he  has  taken 
fire  at  me.  I  think  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable." 

"  He  is  queer,"  agreed  Miss  Kid- 
dell,  beginning  to  enjoy  the  origin- 
ality of  the  idea,  now  that  her  first 
bewilderment  was  past.  "  Dry  straw 
describes  him  very  well  in  that 
sense.  Why  did  he  not  tell  yon 
this  on  Saturday1?" 

"Because,  as  I  imagine,  he  judged 
that,  by  speaking  to  Mutterl  first, 
he  was  giving  a  touch  of  sober  re- 
spectability to  what  might  other- 
wise have  looked  almost  disreput- 
ably hasty.  Hungarian  blood  may 
be  hot,  but  Vienna  instincts  are 
practical,  and  he  consists  of  both 
elements,  just  as  his  sister  does." 

This  time  Miss  Riddell  fairly 
laughed. 

"So  that  was  why  he  said  he 
would  rather  wait  till  next  time 
before  writing  his  name  on  the 
wall.  I  suppose  he  was  looking 
forward  to  writing  it  next  to  yours, 
and  perhaps  even  inside  one  of 
those  awful  hearts.  Poor  man,  it 
will  be  a  great  disappointment ! " 

"  What  will  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment?" asked  Bertha,  carefully 
fishing  something  out  of  her  tea- 
cup. 

"Not  being  able  to  couple  his 
name  with  yours." 

"What  objection  is  there  to  his 
doing  so?" 

"  Why,  only  the  objection  that 
—  good  gracious  !  "  Miss  Eiddell 
exclaimed  for  the  third  time  that 
evening.  "  Surely  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything 
that  need  give  you  such  a  fright," 
said  Bertha,  laying  down  her  spoon 
and  looking  straight  across  the 
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table  at  Miss  Riddell.  "I  only 
mean  that  I  am  going  to  accept 
Herr  Tessely's  offer — in  fact,  have 
already  virtually  accepted  it." 

Miss  Riddell  paused  for  one 
bewildered  moment,  gazing  with 
horror-stricken  eyes  at  her  com- 
panion, and  trying  to  realise  the 
fact  that  this  thing  which  she  had 
been  treating  as  a  rather  good  joke 
belonged,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
serious  order  of  facts. 

"Accepted  Herr  Tessely's  offer!" 
she  then  said,  slowly.  "Are  you 
sure  you  know  what  you  are  speak- 
ing about?  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  are  not  thinking  of  somebody 
else?" 

"Quite  sure."  Bertha  smiled 
back  reassuringly  across  the  table. 

"But  you  scarcely  know  him," 
said  Miss  Riddell,  after  another  in- 
terval of  stupefaction. 

"I  shall  learn  to  know  him  if 
our  lives  are  long  enough." 

"  But "  —  in  a  suddenly  awe- 
stricken  voice  —  "  it  is  scarcely  a 
week  ago  that  you  called  him  a 
funny  little  man  —  don't  you  re- 
member ? " 

"Perfectly,"  said  Bertha,  quite 
unmoved.  "But  what  of  that? 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  either 
funny  or  little." 

"  But  you  can't  really — care  for 
him." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call 
care"  and  there  was  a  little  irrita- 
tion in  the  voice.  "  If  you  mean 
that  I  have  been  languishing  and 
eating  my  heart  out  for  him  since 
last  Wednesday,  then  no — I  cer- 
tainly don't  care  for  him  in  that 
way,  and  very  likely  I  never  shall ; 
but  if  you  mean — dear  Miss  Rid- 
dell," she  interrupted  herself  in 
another  tone — "you  have  always 
helped  me  in  everything,  and  I  wish 
you  would  help  me  now.  Of  course 
it  isn't  quite  easy  to  marry  a  man 
who  is  almost  a  stranger,  but  not  to 
do  it  would  be  folly  in  my  position. 
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And,  after  all,  what  particular  ob- 
jection is  there  to  the  match?  He 
isn't  a  hunchback,  and  he  isn't  an 
escaped  criminal.  Also,  he  has  his 
home  in  Vienna,  which  I  cannot 
deny  weighs  considerably  in  the 
balance.  It  is  true  that  he  is  rather 
short  of  stature,  but  I  cannot  afford 
to  stick  at  a  question  of  inches." 

Miss  Riddell  listened,  and  shook 
her  head.  "  You  are  selling  your- 
self," she  said,  sadly. 

"No;  I  am  not.  It  is  to  rich 
men  only  that  one  sells  one's  self,  and 
Herr  Tessely  is  not  a  rich  man.  He 
has  got  enough  to  live  on  in  a  quiet, 
respectable  way,  but  that  is  all. 
Irene  would  turn  up  her  nose  at 
him,  for  he  is  no  parti,  but  I  never 
was  ambitious.  Once  I  shocked 
you  terribly  by  saying  that  I  longed 
for  money  :  that  was  only  because 
you  did  not  quite  understand.  I 
was  thinking  only  of  money  enough 
to  buy  bread  and  coal  and  eggs, 
while  perhaps  you  fancied  that  I 
was  longing  for  theatre-boxes  and 
carriages.  I  never  long  for  these  ; 
I  even  fancy  that  some  of  those 
things  would  tire  me  more  than 
they  please  me.  All  I  ask  for  is  a 
quiet  life  and  the  certainty  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  pay  my  bills  in 
December." 

For  some  seconds  Miss  Riddell 
looked  at  her  companion  in  reproach- 
ful silence. 

"  But  have  you  got  no — no  poetry 
in  your  nature  ? " 

"  I  may  have  had  originally,  but 
poetry  does  not  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  such  everyday  life  as  mine 
has  been.  Look  at  the  Mutterl ; 
she  would  rather  die  than  admit  it, 
of  course,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  regrets 
the  many  good  marriages  she  might 
have  made.  It  was  a  love-match, 
as  I  told  you  once ;  but  love  did 
not  prevent  my  father  from  taking 
to  bad  habits.  And  it  would  be 
worse  for  me  than  for  the  Mutterl ; 
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I  would  never  have  the  energy  to 
maintain  the  order  she  maintains, 
and  yet  I  cannot  stand  disorder  in 
the  way,  for  instance,  that  Clara 
stands  it." 

Bertha  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  almost  deprecatingly, 
"  You  are  beginning  to  understand, 
are  you  not  ? " 

Miss  Riddell  did  not  immediately 
answer,  but  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead.  Could  she  allow  this  to 
happen  ?  Since  he  was  not  here  to 
do  it  himself,  must  she  not  fight 
Andrew's  battle  for  him  1 

"No,"  she  said,  after  that  pause, 
"  I  do  not  understand, — not  in  the 
way  you  mean.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Other  people  may  sell 
themselves  for  luxury,  you  are 
selling  yourself  for  comfort,  but  it 
is  the  same.  Bertha,"  she  said, 
earnestly,  and  her  colourless  face 
flushed  scarlet,  "you  must  not  do 
what  you  are  doing, — it  would  be  a 
sin ;  you  are  sacrificing  a  true  affec- 
tion to  sordid  considerations.  He- 
member  that  it  is  not  yourself  alone 
that  you  have  to  think  of.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  not  spoken  yet, 
but  you  must  know." 

"If  I  ever  sacrificed  a  true  affec- 
tion," said  Bertha,  sullenly,  "  I  did 
so  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  past." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"Of  course  not,  since  I  never 
told  you  that  story.  I  don't  know 
wby  I  should  do  so  now,  but— -yes, 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  you 
should  know  all.  Well,  it  is  only 
that  I  have  been  engaged  once  be- 
fore for  about  a  month,  to  an  officer 
— a  lieutenant.  We  could  not  scrape 
together  the  sum  for  the  caution- 
money  which  officers  in  Austria  are 
bound  to  deposit,  so  of  course  that 
was  the  end  of  the  thing." 

"  And  did  you  care  for  this  lieu- 
tenant ? " 

"I  think  so;  though  I  couldn't 
have  starved,  even  for  hie  sake.  At 
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any  rate,  I  never  cared  for  any  one 
else." 

"Never  cared  for  any  one  else  ! 
Oh,  Bertha,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  also  know 
what  you  are  thinking  about,  but  it 
has  been  a  mistake  all  along.  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  your  old  playfellow  as  anything 
but  a  friend." 

The  other  said  nothing  and  asked 
nothing  ;  she  seemed  to  be  holding 
her  breath  for  more. 

"And  it  is  the  same  with  him," 
said  Bertha,  divining  the  unspoken 
question.  "I  am  certain  that  he 
thinks  of  me  only  as  a  friend." 

Miss  Biddell's  eyes  left  Bertha's 
face  and  wandered  towards  the  win- 
dow, as  though  she  expected  to  n'nd 
daylight  there. 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be,"  she 
said  at  last.  "I  think  it  is  you 
who  are  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  in  fact,  I 
think  —  something  quite  different. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  more 
observant  in  the  future." 

Miss  Riddell  still  sat  staring  at 
the  dark  window.  It  was  as  though 
she  beheld,  floating  out  into  the 
black  night,  the  spectre  which  had 
been  tormenting  her  all  summer. 

"Bertha,"  she  said,  all  at  once, 
and  as  she  brought  back  her  eyes 
to  the  girl's  face,  Bertha  could  see 
that  they  were  shining.  "  It  may  be 
that  you  are  right  and  that  I  was 
mistaken,  but — but  somehow  it  only 
helps  to  make  the  idea  of  this  mar- 
riage seem  worse  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  make  everybody  happy  if  I 
could — at  least,  I  should  like  to 
make  you  happy.  Give  up  the 
idea  of  Herr  Tessely,  and  I  will 
help  you  to  get  your  lieutenant 
back  again.  If  this  caution-sum 
is  the  only  difficulty,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  allow  me  to " 

"  But  the  caution-sum  is  not  the 
only  difficulty ;  the  other  difficulty 
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is  that  he  has  got  a  wife  already. 
He  married  last  autumn  —  a  girl 
with  money.  It  was  very  sensible 
of  him,  I  think,  but  at  the  time  it 
made  me  think  that  a  change  of  air 
would  do  me  good.  It  was  that 
that  brought  me  to  Scotland." 

"  My  poor  Bertha,  this  is  ter- 
rible. But  don't  let  yourself  break 
down.  You  are  young,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  second  love.  Wait  for  that,  and 
don't  go  and  make  a  present  of 
yourself  to  this  little  Herr  Tessely. 
I  am  sure  the  very  thought  of  it  is 
odious  to  your  better  self.  I  will 
help  you  to  wait.  Stay  with  me 
and  you  shall  never  know  that  you 
are  not  rich, — there,  I  knew  it ! " — 
for  with  a  little  sob  Bertha  had 
pulled  out  her  handkerchief  and 
disappeared  behind  it. 

The  discussion  did  not  end  here, 
for  even  through  the  midst  of  her 
tears  Bertha  still  put  forward  a  few 
rather  faltering  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  match ;  but  from  the 
moment  the  handkerchief  had  come 
out,  Miss  Riddell  knew  that  the 
battle  was  gained.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  she  was  sitting  alone 
and  victorious  at  the  supper-table. 
A  tremendous  weight  seemed  to 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  She 
could  breathe  again.  And  yet  it 
was  puzzling  too.  If  the  weight 
was  gone,  so  also  was  the  clue 
which  had  guided  her  until  now. 
She  had  lost  her  footing,  as  it  were, 
and  had  as  yet  found  no  other.  She 
was  back  at  the  same  point  in  her 
relations  with  Andrew  where  she 
had  been  when  they  parted  at  Mill- 
bank  in  spring.  With  some  anxi- 
ety she  began  to  ask  herself  how 
she  should  speak  to  him,  how  look 
at  him  when  next  they  met,  now 
that  she  could  no  longer  regard 
him  as  Bertha's  lover.  To  take 
her  new  position  rightly  would  as- 
suredly be  both  a  hard  task  and  a 
delicate  one. 
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RABELAIS    AT    HOME. 


"  You  must  borrow  me  Gargan- 
tua's  mouth  first ;  'tis  a  word  too 
great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age." 
Thus  Celia,  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
answers  the  eager  torrent  of  Rosa- 
lind's questions.  And  the  maga- 
zine article  must  be  Gargantuan 
which  could  contain  a  tithe  of 
what  might  be  written  about 
Rabelais — about  his  personal  char- 
acter, his  relations  to  the  French 
Renaissance,  or  his  influence  on 
the  French  Revolution.  But 
"  Rabelais  at  home  "  only  touches 
slightly  upon  the  age,  or  the  com- 
plex character  of  the  man,  or  the 
still  more  miscellaneous  contents 
of  his  book.  It  is  concerned  al- 
most entirely  with  the  scenes  in 
which  his  life  was  passed,  and 
which  moulded  his  thoughts  and 
coloured  his  writings.  It  is  mainly 
iu  Touraine  and  Poitou  that  Ra- 
belais lays  his  plot ;  here  he  was 
born  and  bred,  and  lived  till  he  was 
close  on  fifty ;  here  his  footprints 
are  most  numerous.  Throughout 
his  pages  the  atmosphere  of  these 
provinces  pervades ;  their  popu- 
lar myth  of  the  ogre  Gargan- 
tua  supplies  the  slender  thread 
upon  which  his  strange  fabric  is 
woven;  their  dialects,  customs, 
proverbs,  popular  songs  form  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  pat- 
tern of  his  comprehensive  satire 
is  traced ;  their  towns,  villages, 
castles,  abbeys  supply  the  back- 
ground ;  their  plants,  birds,  and 
insects  make  up  the  near  fore- 
ground of  the  stage  on  which 
Pantagruel,  Panurge,  and  Friar 
John  enact  their  parts. 

Brittany  has  produced  her 
thinkers  and  philosophers,  the 
eastern  provinces  their  soldiers, 
Poitou  her  lawyers,  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  her  orators.  But 


Touraine  is  the  land  of  keen  wit, 
gay  jest,  and  rich  humour ;  it  is 
the  nursing-mother  of  men  of  the 
type  of  Rabelais,  Scarron,  Paul 
Louis  Courrier,  and  Balzac.  Like 
his  own  Panurge,  Rabelais  was 
born  "  au  jardin  de  France  qui  est 
Touraine,"  that  country  which  a 
local  historian  of  the  seventeenth 
century  calls  "  le  Paradis  delicieux 
de  Touraine."  His  birthplace  was 
Chinon,  "  the  first  town  in  the 
world  ; "  for  as  its  name,  according 
to  Rabelaisian  etymology,  denotes, 
it  was  founded  by  Cain,  the  earliest 
builder  of  cities.  Chinon  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  bordered  by  a 
vast  forest,  a  Broceliande,  where 
fairies  yet  whisper  in  the  trees, 
and  by  the  barren  heathy  country 
of  la  campagne  Berrichonne,  where 
the  stern  imagination  of  the  Celt 
is  tempered  by  the  brighter  fancy 
of  the  Gaul.  Its  plains  have  been 
the  theatre  of  stirring  events,  in 
which  are  epitomised  the  great 
periods  of  French  history.  Here 
side  by  side,  jumbled  together  in 
all  the  kaleidoscopic  confusion  of 
'  Pantagruel,'  stand  Druidic  altars, 
Roman  encampments,  medieval 
abbeys,  feudal  fortresses,  and 
chateaus  like  Azay-le-Rideau,  in 
which  the  coquetry  of  Renaissance 
architecture  has  reached  its  gayest 
expression.  Close  to  the  town 
stands  Ste  Catharine  Fierbois,  in 
whose  chapel  Joan  of  Arc  sought 
the  sword  with  which  Charles 
Martel  had  stemmed  the  tide  of 
Saracen  invasion  ;  and  on  the  road 
over  which  the  Romans  passed  to 
their  encampment  at  Cinais  is  the 
field  where  the  Maid  bewitched  the 
court  of  Charles  VII.  by  her  feats 
of  noble  horsemanship. 

At  Chinon   Rabelais  was  born 
in  1483  :  it  was  the  same  year  in 
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which  Louis  XL  died.  His  father 
kept  the  "Lamprey  Inn  "at  Chinon, 
and  in  his  hostelry  was  the  "  cave 
peinte,"  well  known  to  Pantagruel 
for  its  frescoes  and  its  wine. 
Others  have  supposed  him  to 
have  been  an  apothecary.  Per- 
haps he  combined  the  two  trades. 
Thomas  'Rabelais  was  also  the 
owner  or  the  tenant  of  a  vineyard 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Seuilly,  a 
cluster  of  houses  about  four  miles 
from  Chinon  on  the  road  to  Sau- 
mur.  In  1888  the  vineyard  bore 
the  same  name  which  belonged  to 
it  in  1483 ;  and  the  vines  of  the 
Clos  de  la  Deviniere  are  old 
enough  to  have  produced  the  wine 
which  Thomas  Rabelais  supplied 
to  his  customers  at  the  Lamprey, 
and  which  his  son  may  have  often 
drawn  for  his  "  beuveurs  tres- 
illustres."  Near  the  house  stands 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  Here 
Rabelais  learned  his  letters — per- 
haps as  the  son  of  one  of  the 
tenants  of  the  religious  house.  A 
monastic  terrier  of  1771  contains 
this  entry  under  the  head  of  "  heri- 
tages tenus  censivement  de  Seu- 
illy "  :  "  La  Grande  Deviniere  et 
dependances  a  obeissance  fe'odale, 
dix  -  huit  boissele'es  de  terre  pres 
la  croix  de  la  Deviniere,  trois 
arpents  de  terre  pres  le  clos 
Rabelais  a  obeissance  feodale." 

The  abbey  at  Seuilly  was  founded 
in  1095  by  William  of  Montsoreau, 
an  ancestor  of  the  husband  of  that 
Dame  de  Montsoreau  whose  tragic 
fate  has  harrowed  the  feelings  of 
many  a  reader  of  Dumas.  When 
Rabelais  was  at  school  within  its 
walls  the  Abbey  of  N6tre  Dame 
was  called  the  Abbey  of  St  Sepul- 
chre, and  its  abbot  was  the 
Apostolic  Prothonotary,  Jean  de 
Bourbon,  a  natural  son  of  Louis 
de  Bourbon.  Probably  Rabelais 
learned  but  little  at  Seuilly.  The 
education  which  Gargantua  re- 
ceived from  Thubal  Holofernes 
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was  that  which  he  himself  obtained 
from  the  monks,  and  the  sigh 
that  Gargantua  heaved  over  the 
intellectual  starvation  of  his  youth 
proceeded  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  heart.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Friar  John  a  sentiment 
which  becomes  more  significant 
from  the  fact  that,  though  the 
monks  of  Seuilly  imparted  to  him 
little  teaching,  they  supplied  him 
with  the  model  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic hero.  The  original  of  Friar 
John  was  Dom  Buinart,  subse- 
quently Prior  of  Sermaise,  but  as 
a  contemporary  poet  tells  us — 

"  Quand  Rabelais  t'appelait  moine, 
C'estoit  sans  queu  et  sans  doreure, 
Tu  n'estois  prieur  ni  chanoine, 
•  Mais  f rere  Jean  de  1'Entommeure. " 

Friar  John  of  the  chopping- 
knives  says :  "  En  notre  abbaye 
nous  n'etudions  jamais,  de  peur 
des  auripeaulx  [ear-ache],  Notre 
feu  abbe"  disait  que  c'est  chose 
monstreuse  de  voir  un  frere 
savant."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Rabelais  is  here  repeating  the  sen- 
timent of  the  aristocratic  Abbot 
of  Seuilly,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  describes  the  ignorance  in  which 
the  monastery  was  plunged. 

Thus  the  childhood  of  Rabelais 
alternated  between  the  Lamprey 
Inn  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  castle,  with  its  glitter  of 
courtly  pageantry  and  the  va-et- 
vient  of  its  overflowing  abundant 
life,  and  the  still  cloisters  of  a 
secluded  abbey  situated  in  a  small 
retired  hamlet.  Such  a  contrast 
is  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of 
the  man.  The  distinctive  features 
of  the  Renaissance  are  its  learning 
and  its  light-heartedness,  and  in 
Rabelais  an  exuberant  gaiety  was 
wedded  to  an  absorbing  passion 
for  study.  His  career  ended  as 
it  had  begun.  For  the  next  sixty 
years,  down  to  his  death  in  1553, 
he  alternated  between  study  and 
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conviviality,  passing  from  the  bac- 
chanalian gatherings  of  men  of  the 
world  to  the  solitary  cell  of  the 
ardent  votary  of  science.  The 
changes  are  exhibited  on  almost 
every  page  of  '  Pantagruel,'  and, 
by  a  strange  irony  of  fortune,  they 
are  symbolised  in  the  fate  of  his 
house  at  Chinon,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  revisited  for  some  weeks  in 
every  year,  and  which  is  still  shown 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Lamproie.  When  De  Thou  came  to 
Chinon  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  he  found  that 
Rabelais'  house  had  become  "le 
rendez-vous  des  habitans  les  jours 
de  fete,"  and  that  "  le  cabinet  des 
livres  avait  ete  transform  6  en 
cellier."  In  some  Latin  verses, 
from  which  the  following  lines  are 
extracted,  the  historian  represents 
Rabelais  rejoicing  in  the  nether 
world  over  the  transformation  : — 

"Nam  quse  a  patre  domus  fueratChinone 

relicta, 
Qua  vitreo  Lemonix  amne  Vigenna 

fluit, 
Postojuam  abii,  communis  in  usum  versa 

tabernsB, 
Ljetifico  strepitu  nocte  dieque  sonat." 

If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Rabe- 
lais' education  was  neglected  at 
Seuilly,  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  special  reason  for  his  removal  to 
the  convent  of  La  Baumette  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Angers.  The  house 
was  founded  by  Ren£  of  Anjou  to 
console  himself  for  the  loss  of  the 
throne  of  Naples ;  and  with  an  en- 
lightenment which  was  rare  in  his 
day,  the  princely  founder  had  there 
organised  a  superior  system  of  in- 
struction. The  ruins  stand  against 
a  rock,  and  by  their  situation  bear 
out  the  truth  of  Rabelais'  state- 
ment that  the  monastic  stables 
were  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Built  over  a  grotto  which  reminded 
Rene  of  that  of  the  Sainte  Baume 
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in  Provence,  the  founder  called  it 
La  Baumette,  or  the  Little  Balm, 
in  token  of  the  resemblance.  It 
is  stated  that  Rabelais,  after  leav- 
ing La  Baumette,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Angers;  but  on  this 
point  the  registers  are  silent.  If 
we  remember  Rabelais'  horror  of 
bells,  it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
notice  that  "black  Angers"  was 
no  less  celebrated  for  her  bells  than 
for  her  castle,  and  that  her  fame 
in  this  respect  is  preserved  in  the 
popular  distitch : — 

' '  D'Angers  les  sonneux  ; 
De  Nantes  les  pluvieux." 

The  iron  clang  of  bells  entered  into 
the  soul  of  Rabelais.  He  banishes 
them  from  his  ideal  Abbey  of 
Theleme,  and  omits  no  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  his  detestation  of 
the  "  monastic  conscience  "  which 
disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  studies, 
summoned  him  from  books  to 
plain-song,  and  with  remorseless 
persistency  regulated  every  detail 
of  his  life.  More  valuable  to 
Rabelais  even  than  the  instruction 
which  he  received  at  La  Baumette, 
were  the  friendships  that  he  there 
formed  with  Geoffroi  d'Estissac 
and  the  brothers  Du  Bellay. 

In  1511  Rabelais  became  a 
Mendicant  Friar,  entering  the 
Franciscan  Order  at  Fontenay-le- 
Comte.  No  vestige  now  remains 
of  the  monastery  in  which  he 
passed  the  next  twelve  years  of 
his  life.  The  town,  which  stands 
on  the  river  Vende'e,  is  the  chef-lieu 
of  the  arrondissement.  The  theatre 
of  many  sanguinary  struggles  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  religion,  seven 
times  taken  and  retaken,  it  suffered 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants. The  crypt  of  Notre  Dame 
is  said  to  date  from  the  eleventh 
century ;  but  with  this  exception, 
neither  of  its  two  churches  retains 
many  architectural  traces  of  its 
early  foundation.  At  Fontenay- 
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le-Comte  Rabelais  gave  himself  up, 
heart  and  soul,  to  study.  It  was 
now  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  an 
encyclopedic  learning  which  liter- 
ally left  no  direction  of  existing 
knowledge  unexplored.  As  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  other 
pioneers  of  the  new  learning  pro- 
secuted their  studies  with  all  the 
advantages  of  mutual  assistance 
and  encouragement.  Rabelais,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  hedged  round 
with  difficulties,  and  oppressed  by 
an  atmosphere  which  would  have 
stifled  a  less  powerful  mind.  De- 
prived of  his  vow  of  poverty,  of  the 
command  of  books,  alone  in  his 
cell,  or  accompanied  only  by  his 
friend  Pierre  Lamy,  surrounded  by 
unsympathising  brethren,  and  with 
no  other  aid  than  a  grammar  and 
a  dictionary,  the  young  Franciscan 
mastered  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  Latin,  and  corresponded  in 
them  with  the  great  scholars  of 
the  day.  Unlike  Budseus,  who 
was  stimulated  by  the  lectures  of 
Lascaris ;  unlike  Erasmus,  who  en- 
joyed the  conversation  and  assist- 
ance of  Aldus  Manutius, — Rabelais 
met  with  discouragement  at  every 
stage  of  his  self-education.  It  was 
on  the  Yulgate  version  of  the 
Bible  that  the  Church  took  her 
stand,  and  to  the  study  of  Greek 
or  Hebrew  she  was  strenuously 
opposed.  Rabelais  and  his  friend 
were  suspected  of  Lutheran  lean- 
ings. Lamy  fled,  accepting  the 
answer  of  the  sortes  Virgiliance — 

"  Heu  !  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge  litus 
avarum ! " 

and  he  himself  was  condemned  by 
the  Chapter  to  severe  penalties,  if 
not  to  the  terrible  punishment  of 
immurement  in  pace.  Tradition 
has  probably  exaggerated  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  capit- 
ular sentence.  It  was  intellectual, 
not  sensual,  excess ;  it  was  doubt- 
ful orthodoxy  rather  than  question- 


able morality,  that  led  to  his  pun- 
ishment. 

At  this  crisis  his  powerful  friends 
stood  by  him  manfully.  Tiraqueau, 
the  famous  jurisconsult,  procured 
his  release,  and  he  took  refuge 
with  Geoffroi  d'Estissac,  who  was 
now  Bishop  of  Maillezais,  a  small 
town  in  the  department  of  Vendee, 
situated  among  the  marshes  of  the 
Vendee  and  the  Sevre,  and  barely 
ten  miles  distant  from  Fontenay-le- 
Comte.  Maillezais  had  been  cre- 
ated a  bishop's  see,  and  its  abbey 
church  converted  into  a  cathedral 
by  John  XXII.  in  1317.  (The  see 
is  now  transferred  to  La  Rochelle.) 
Of  the  abbey,  only  the. west  front, 
with  its  two  square  irregular 
towers,  the  north  walls  of  the 
nave,  and  the  transepts  still  re- 
main ;  the  bishop's  palace,  to  which 
Rabelais  fled,  has  become  a  farm- 
house. In  D'Estissac  Rabelais 
found  a  useful  friend.  He  was 
released  from  his  vow  of  poverty, 
and  allowed  to  enter  the  rich 
and  learned  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Maillezais.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  Rabelais  ever  became  a 
Benedictine.  The  two  sides  of  his 
temperament  which  were  most 
strongly  developed  unfitted  him 
for  monastic  life.  Its  routine 
checked  his  roving  disposition; 
and  the  charms  of  the  literary 
society  which  gathered  round  the 
bishop  made  even  the  Benedictine 
rule  intolerably  irksome.  Between 
1524  and  1526  he  threw  off  the 
religious  habit,  became  a  secular 
priest,  and  joined  D'Estissac  as  his 
secretary  and  chaplain. 

The  miserable  hamlet  of  Maille- 
zais, lying  in  the  midst  of  an  ugly 
unhealthy  country,  was  not  the 
favourite  residence  of  its  bishops. 
They  preferred  their  priory  of 
Liguge,  which  stands  on  the  river 
Clain,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  un- 
dulating country,  five  miles  from 
Poitiers.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
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able  that  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  monastic  orders 
should  have  found  shelter  in  a 
place  which  was  the  cradle  of 
Western  monasticism.  In  360  A.D. 
a  Pannonian  veteran  named  Mar- 
tin left  the  army  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and,  making  his  way  to 
Poitiers,  enlisted  under  St  Hilary 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
Medieval  romance  found  for  Mar- 
tin a  mother  in  "la  belle  Helene 
de  Constantinople  "  ;  but  history 
knows  him  as  St  Martin  of  Tours, 
and  popular  hagiology  as  the  thau- 
maturgist  of  Gaul.  In  order  to 
be  near  Hilary,  and  to  preach  on 
the  great  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Poitiers  to  Saintes,  he 
built  a  wooden  hut  at  Liguge". 
Later  on,  when  Martin  had  been 
by  a  subterfuge  drawn  from  his 
seclusion  to  be  made  Bishop  of 
Tours,  his  majus  monasterium 
(Marm  on  tiers)  eclipsed  the  fame 
of  Liguge.  The  latter  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Normans  in  865, 
and  in  990  it  rose  from  its  ruins 
only  to  become  a  priory  dependent 
upon  the  Abbey  of  Maillezais. 
When,  in  1317,  Maillezais  was 
raised  into  an  episcopal  see,  the 
bishops,  as  successors  of  the  abbots, 
became  priors  of  Ligug^  and  made 
it  their  favourite  residence.  Thus 
it  was  that  Rabelais,  the  keenest 
satirist  of  the  monastic  system, 
came  in  the  train  of  D'Estissac  to 
the  place  where  St  Martin  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  first  Western 
monastery. 

In  a  tour  close  to  the  ancient 
abbey  church  is  still  shown  the 
room  which  Rabelais  is  said  to  have 
inhabited.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Martin,  is  a  graceful  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  western  front  especially,  though 
grievously  mutilated,  robbed  of  its 
sculptured  saints,  and  partially 
blocked  by  a  mass  of  rude  masonry, 
still  retains  enough  of  the  original 
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fabric  to  show  the  beauty  of  its 
details  and  general  design.  The 
church  is  rich  in  memories  of 
Rabelais'  patron.  The  restoration 
of  the  building  was  begun  by  Jean 
d'Amboise,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal,  Georges  de  Rouen, 
the  Minister  of  Louis  XII.  The 
work  was  completed  by  D'Estissac, 
whose  arms  may  be  seen  in  several 
places  along  the  south  wall.  The 
bishop  was  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline one  of  those  lax  semi-pagan 
prelates  who  followed  the  example 
set  them  by  Leo  the  Magnificent. 
He  was  a  man,  however,  of  refined 
and  cultivated  tastes.  Gardening 
was  his  favourite  hobby,  and  he 
laid  out  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  priory,  in  which  he  delighted 
to  gather  a  choice  society  of  artists, 
poets,  wits,  and  scholars.  Rabelais 
sends  him  from  Rome  a  variety  of 
seeds,  with  minute  instructions  for 
their  cultivation.  Many  of  them 
were  plants  for  the  potager  of 
Madame  D'Estissac,  the  bishop's 
mother.  And  it  was  thus  that 
Rabelais  is  credited  with  the  in- 
troduction into  France  of  the 
Roman  lettuce,  the  artichoke,  the 
melon,  and  the  gillyflower.  It 
was  probably  in  the  society  of 
D'Estissac  that  Rabelais  discovered 
his  latent  love  of  botany.  Like 
Gargantua  and  his  tutor  Pono- 
crates,  like  Rousseau  at  Les  Char- 
mettes,  he  prosecuted  his  botanical 
studies  with  ardour,  investigated 
the  insects  and  other  pests  by 
which  vegetables  were  attacked, 
and  inquired  into  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  plants.  At  Liguge  were 
passed  some  of  the.  happiest  and 
most  peaceful  months  of  his  life; 
hours  were  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  great  lawyers  with  whom  Poitou 
abounded;  Jean  Bouchet,  the  juris- 
consult, was  his  intimate  friend ; 
and  to  his  residence  under  the 
bishop's  roof  may  be  attributed  the 
familiarity  with  law  which  ap- 
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pears  in  so  many  pages  of  'Pan- 
tagruel.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  various  details  in 
which  Rabelais  feels  the  influence 
of  Touraine  and  Poitou.  Their 
atmosphere  pervades  his  writings. 
But  one  point  may  be  specially 
noted,  because  it  brings  Rabelais 
into  close  connection  with  two  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the 
period.  While  French  humanists 
delighted  to  construct  Utopias, 
French  builders  gave  concrete 
expression  to  the  same  ideas  in 
domestic  or  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. The  Abbey  of  Theleme  is 
Rabelais'  Utopia,  his  castle  in  the 
air,  his  institution  a  son  devis  ; 
and  in  its  architecture  he  gratifies 
in  theory  that  love  for  building 
which  was  the  practical  passion  of 
the  French  Renaissance.  Within 
and  without  it  is  modelled  upon 
the  examples  that  Poitou  and 
Touraine  placed  before  his  eyes. 
Its  internal  constitution  and  its 
external  construction  are  drawn 
from  Fontevrault,  Bonnivet,  or 
Chambord. 

Ten  miles  from  Chinon  is  the 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault.  and  Fon- 
teVrault  is  the  model  of  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  Theleme. 
Robert  d'Arbrissel,  at  first  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  in  the  episco- 
pal school  of  Angers,  next  a  her- 
mit in  the  forest  of  Craon,  finally 
an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  First 
Crusade,  found  himself  in  1097 
surrounded  by  four  thousand 
Christians  of  both  sexes,  who  re- 
fused to  leave  him.  He  was  then 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  close 
to  the  fountain  of  Evrault;  and 
there,  attracted  by  the  supply  of 
water,  he  and  his  followers  built 
their  cells.  The  men  of  Candes 
and  Montsoreau  brought  the  new 
colony  food,  and  gradually  the 
walls  of  a  monastery  were  raised, 
surmounted  by  the  grand  abbey 


church,  so  imposing  from  the 
severe  simplicity  of  its  style.  Like 
the  Abbey  of  Chelles  which  Ste 
Clothaire  had  founded  many  years 
before,  the  new  monastery  was  a 
duplex  monasterium.  Both  monks 
and  nuns  obeyed  the  rule  of  an 
abbess,  who  was  generally  of  royal 
birth.  But  though  Fontevrault 
was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
only  example  of  double  monas- 
teries, it  was  by  far  the  most 
famous.  Kings  and  queens  found 
there  an  asylum  in  life,  or  a  rest- 
ing-place in  death.  Just  before 
the  birth  of  Rabelais,  strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  by  Marie  de 
Bretagne  to  reform  Fontevrault ; 
and  in  1479  one  of  these  at- 
tempted reformations  had  ended 
in  a  rebellion,  and  in  the  expulsion 
of  several  monks  and  nuns.  But 
though  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  institution  were  widely  diver- 
gent, its  rule  afforded  a  theme 
of  delight  to  Utopian  dreamers. 
Rabelais  seized  with  admiration 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Fontevrault ;  his  en- 
thusiastic faith  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  blinded  him  to  any  dan- 
ger in  this  union  of  the  sexes :  in 
the  cultured  leisure  of  Theleme 
comely  men  and  fair  women  live 
side  by  side,  with  honour  for  their 
only  lawgiver  and  guide. 

As  Fontevrault  was  the  model 
of  the  internal  constitution  of 
Theleme,  so  Bonnivet  and  Cham- 
bord were  the  models  of  its  ex- 
ternal architecture.  Rabelais' 
description  of  its  external  aspect 
affords  an  interesting  study  of  the 
Italian  influence  which  radiated 
from  Amboise,  when  Charles  VIII. 
returned  in  1495  from  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  "Promised  Land"  of 
France.  Theleme  bears  no  trace 
of  the  most  finished,  sober,  and 
harmonious  period  of  the  Italian 
style ;  it  belongs  not  to  the  school 
of  Fontainebleau,  but  to  the  union 
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of  Gothic  structure  and  Italian 
ornament  which  prevailed  from 
1500  to  1530.  In  the  first  edition 
of  'Gargantua'  (1535),  Rabelais 
says  that  the  Abbey  of  Theleme 
was  "  cent  foys  plus  magnifique 
que  n'est  Bonnivet " ;  the  edition 
of  1542  adds,  "ne  Chambourg  ne 
Chantilly."  All  around  him  he 
saw  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  French  architects  inter- 
preted in  stone  the  ideas  of  the 
Renaissance.  Azay-le-Rideau  was 
finished  in  1520,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  by  Giles  Berthelot. 
Chenonceaux  had  been  a  feudal 
castle  before  the  existing  building 
was  erected  in  its  place  by  Thomas 
Bohier  in  1515.  Bonnivet  was 
begun  in  1513  by  Guillaume  Gouf- 
fier,  the  favourite  of  Francis  I., 
better  known  as  that  Admiral 
Bonnivet  who  on  the  field  of 
Pavia  fatally  forgot  his  motto  of 
Festina  lente.  Chambord  was 
built  by  Francis  I.  between  1524 
and  1540,  and  in  its  magnificent 
but  fantastic  caprice  it  is  a  fitting 
monument  of  the  character  of  that 
oriental  sultan. 

From  all  these  examples  Rabe- 
lais chooses  Bonnivet  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  Renaissance  architec- 
ture, which  his  own  abbey  was  to 
surpass.  He  must  have  seen  it 
rise  before  his  eyes  during  his  so- 
journ near  Poitiers.  The  admiral 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  chateau  which  Brantdme 
says  would  have  been  "  le  plus 
superbe  edifice  en  France,  s'il 
estoit  achev^  selon  son  dessein." 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  build- 
ing except  some  portions  of  the 
stone  carvings,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Poitiers.  Pic- 
tures of  it,  as  it  was  restored  and 
decorated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, show  that  it  resembled 
Chambord ;  and  that  structure 
rises  out  of  an  arid  plain,  with  a 
forest  of  domes,  cupolas,  pinnacles, 


turrets,  decorated  weather-cocks, 
and  all  the  leaden  lacework  which 
fringes  its  slated  roof,  resembling 
a  work  of  imagination  rather  than 
of  art, — a  poem  in  stone,  which  an 
Ariosto  might  have  created  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fantastic  world 
of  Orlando  Furioso.  But  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  Theleme  and 
its  models  is  that  they  essentially 
belong  to  an  imperfect  transitional 
epoch.  The  form  is  still  Gothic ; 
it  is  only  the  ornaments,  the 
mouldings,  the  arabesques  that 
betray  the  Renaissance  spirit. 
The  middle  ages  had  not  wholly 
passed  away ;  the  heavy  round 
towers  at  each  of  the  six  angles  of 
the  building,  the  six  storeys,  the 
ditches,  and  the  drawbridge  recall 
a  Pierrefonds,  if  not  a  Coucy ; 
they  belong  to  a  period  when  dis- 
trustful feudalism  still  stood  upon 
its  guard,  when  security,  not 
pleasure,  was  the  aim  of  architects, 
when  kings  without  armour  were 
as  inconceivable  as  palaces  with- 
out protection.  Only  the  easy 
ascents  of  the  staircases,  the 
spaciousness  of  the  rooms,  the 
width  of  the  doorways,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  libraries  show  that 
comfort  and  culture  were  objects 
of  attention.  As  with  Theleme,  so 
with  'Pantagruel.'  The  external 
structure  is  Gothic  and  medieval ; 
the  spirit  by  which  it  is  informed 
is  modern.  Rambling  and  con- 
fused in  composition,  totally  with- 
out the  self-control  and  mathe- 
matical sobriety  of  the  best  Italian 
architects,  its  structure  betrays  the 
exuberance,  the  caprice,  the  in- 
volved prolixity  of  detail  which 
characterise  the  work  of  builders 
of  the  transition  period.  Another 
feature  in  the  external  aspect  of 
Theleme  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  The  concep- 
tion displays  none  of  the  artistic 
insight  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Italian  humanists.  In  France  the 
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sixteenth-century  movement  took 
the  direction  of  scientific  culture, 
and  Rabelais  shows  a  lack  of  the 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  thrilled  the  souls  of  the 
poets  and  painters  of  Italy.  He 
rears  his  ideal  abbey  by  the  side 
of  the  Loire ;  but  he  adds  no  word 
to  show  that  he  appreciated  the 
picturesque  advantages  of  the 
situation.  Unlike  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Balzac,  he  displays 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  noble 
stream  whose  broad  surface  is 
dappled  by  the  cool  grey  shadows 
of  its  sandy  shallows,  which 
Eugenie  Grandet  loved  to  watch 
from  her  window  at  Saumur.  As 
with  Theleme,  so  again  with  '  Pan- 
tagruel.'  Rabelais  is  a  scientific 
student  of  humanity,  but  he 
evinces  no  trace  of  the  artistic 
passion  which  is  conspicuous  in 
the  Italian  movement,  no  sign  of 
the  adoring  love  of  women  which 
his  monastic  training  had  elimin- 
ated. With  him,  as  with  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
the  Renaissance  spirit,  so  far 
as  it  was  national  and  not  imi- 
tative, took  the  shape  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

Another  reminiscence  of  his 
native  town,  which  would  connect 
Rabelais  with  one  of  its  existing 
monuments,  may  have  suggested 
to  him  the  design  of  the  fountain 
in  the  courtyard  of  Theleme. 
Commentators  refer  the  reader  to 
a  similar  design  in  Belgium. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  to 
travel  so  far  afield.  The  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the 
reconstruction  and  decoration  of 
three  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Chinon.  St  Maurice,  which  re- 
tains a  portion  built  in  the  style 
Plantage.net  of  Henry  II.,  was 
completed  in  1543;  St  Etienne 
was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Mesnager, 
under  the  superintendence  of 
Philippe  de  Commines,  who  was 
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made  captain  of  Chinon  by  Louis 
XL,  and  whose  arms  are  placed 
above  the  door  of  the  church. 
But  the  chief  glory  of  Chinon  was 
the  mural  decoration  of  St  Mexme, 
then  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  its 
freshness.  The  very  striking  fres- 
coes of  the  Last  Judgment  and 
Crucifixion  may  still  be  dimly 
traced  upon  the  east  and  west 
walls  of  the  chapel.  It  is  to  the 
splendours  of  the  latter  fresco 
that  we  are  inclined  to  trace  the 
design  of  the  fountain  at  Theleme. 
Our  Lord  hangs  upon  the  cross. 
On  His  right  is  Mary  the  Egyp- 
tian, on  His  left  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  rock  of  Golgotha  is  turned 
into  a  square  basin,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  is  filled  with  His  blood, 
which  flows  from  His  head,  His 
hands,  His  feet,  His  side  in  con- 
tinuous jets.  A  second  and  a 
larger  basin  receives  the  blood 
which  flows  into  it  from  the 
smaller,  through  the  mouths  of 
the  ox,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  and 
the  angel,  thus  completing  the 
symbolical  idea  of  the  artist.  The 
blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  spread 
abroad  for  the  whole  world  by  the 
mouths  of  the  holy  Evangelists. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  fol- 
low minutely  the  course  of  Rabe- 
lais' roving  life.  From  Liguge' 
Rabelais  moved  to  Langey,  in  the 
province  of  Perche,  some  forty 
miles  from  Chartres,  and  lived  as 
chaplain  and  secretary  in  the 
household  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay, 
who  wrote  his  Latin  treatise  on 
the  stratagems  of  war  in  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  of  Glatigny.  Por- 
tions of  the  house  which  his  patron 
bestowed  upon  Rabelais  still  stand 
in  the  village  of  Langey.  At  Son- 
day,  a  small  hamlet  close  to  Lan- 
gey, tradition  records  that  Rabelais 
officiated  as  cure,  and  one  of  the 
painted  windows  in  the  church  is 
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said  to  contain  his  portrait.  In 
this  rural  retreat  at  Langey,  Clem- 
ent Marot  addressed  him  with 
some  pretty  verses  imitated  from 
Martial : — 

"  S'on  laissoit  nos  jours  en  paix  user, 
Du  temps  present  a  plaisir  disposer, 
Et  librement  vivre  comme  il  faut  vivre, 
Palais  et  Cours  ne  nous  faudroit  plus 

suivre, 

Plaids,  ne  proces,  ne  les  riches  maisons 
Avec  leur  gloire  et  enf umez  blasons  ; 
Mais  sous  belle  ombre  en  chambre  et 

galeries 

Nous  pourmenans,  livres,  et  railleries, 
Dames,    et    bains,    feroient   les   passe- 
temps, 

Lieux  et  labours  de  nos  esprits  contens. 
Las,    maintenant    a    nous    point    ne 

vivons, 

Et  le  bon  temps  pe"rir  pour  nous  S9avons 
Et  s'envoler,  sans  remedes  quelconques ; 
Puisqu'on  le  S9ait,  que  ne  vit-on  bien 
donques. " 

Among  the  peasantry  of  Perche 
Rabelais  began  to  practise  the  art 
of  healing,  and  turned  his  know- 
ledge of  herbs  to  good  account. 
His  position  among  an  ignorant 
people  made  him  a  medecin  malgre' 
lui  ;  but  for  a  man  of  his  scientific 
temperament,  medicine  possessed 
irresistible'  fascinations.  He  de- 
termined to  qualify  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  in  1530  he  entered 
as  a  student  the  University  of 
Montpellier.  It  was  probably  at 
this  epoch  of  his  life  that  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Ues  d'ffyeres, 
then,  as  now,  famous  for  their 
medicinal  plants.  He  was  en- 
chanted with  the  beauty  of  the 
islands.  Others  might  seek  un- 
known lands,  fabled  kingdoms  of 
Cathay  or  Cipango  ;  for  himself  he 
was  content  to  call  himself  1  "Cal- 
lo'ier  des  Ues  d'Hyeres."  This  is 
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the  title  which  he  assumes  in  the 
third  book  of  '  Pantagruel,'  the 
first  which  was  published  under 
his  own  name.  Biographers  have 
stumbled  over  this  strange  de- 
scription. But  the  explanation  is 
simple  enough.  On  Mount  Athos 
a  calloyer  is  a  professed  monk  as 
opposed  to  a  novice.  The  calloyers 
are  divided  into  three  grades — the 
rhasophoria,  or  wearers  of  the 
rhasum,  a  rough  cloak;  the  "little 
habit,"  or  wearers  of  the  black 
flowing  robe,  called  the  mandyas ; 
and  the  "great  habit,"  which  was 
the  highest  monastic  grade.  Rabe- 
lais therefore  means  that  he  is  a 
professed  monk  of  the  islands  of 
Hyeres. 

In  1532  Rabelais  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier, and  became  physician  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons.  It  was 
at  Lyons  that  he  published  his 
Gargantuan  chronicle,  and  his 
first  and  second  books  of  'Panta- 
gruel.' His  works  not  only  con- 
tain numbers  of  local  words  and 
idioms,  but  are  filled  with  allusions 
to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
Thus  the  pen-case  of  Gargantua  is 
as  large  as  the  pillars  of  Enay,  the 
monastery  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Augustus ;  and  the 
letter  of  the  Limousin  student  is 
dated  from  the  "inclyte  et  famo- 
sissime  urbe  de  Lugdune " ;  he 
speaks  of  many  of  its  famous  citi- 
zens,— of  Jean  Bourgeois,  founder 
of  the  Convent  des  Cordeliers 
de  1'Observatrice ;  of  Symphorien 
Champier,  the  creator  of  many 
public  institutions  ;  of  Pierre  Tolet 
the  famous  doctor ;  of  Henri  Cor- 
neille  Agrippa,  whom  he  calls 
Henri  Cotiral.2 


1  The  word  is  derived  by  M.  Fleury,  in  his  excellent  '  Rabelais  et  son  oeuvre,' 
from  /caA&s  yepcav.    Readers  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  will  remember  "  Monastic  Titza," 
where  "  dwells  the  caloyer  "  (canto  ii.,  stanza  xlix.) 

2  Other  allusions  will  be  found  in  bk.  i.  c.  12;  ii.  4,  12,  20,  30  ;  iv.  Introd. 
and  c.  59 ;  v.  30. 
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From  Lyons  he  twice  visited 
Rome,  and  remained  there  several 
months  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  du 
Bellay.  Two  years  he  spends  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  took  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  1537,  and  then 
we  find  him  installed  as  a  canon  in 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Maur 
des  Fosse's  near  Paris,  where  his 
patron,  Jean  du  Bellay,  was  build- 
ing a  magnificent  palace  from  the 
designs  of  Philibert  Delorme,  the 
architect  of  the  Tuileries.  But  he 
did  not  long  remain  in  this  "  para- 
dis  de  salubrite,  amenite,  serenite, 
commodite,  delices  de  tous  honnetes 
plaisirs,  d'agriculture  et  vie  rus- 
tique."1  The  income  of  the  canonry 
gave  him  the  command  of  money, 
while  his  Abbe,  Du  Bellay,  ex- 
empted him  from  residence.  He 
indulged  to  the  full  his  love  of 
travelling,  and  '  Pantagruel '  shows 
that  he  spent  the  following  years 
in  visiting  St  Symphorien,  near 
Lyons,  Chinon,  Liguge",  Angers, 
and  Normandy,  where  he  stayed 
with  Martin  du  Bellay,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province  and  Hoi 
d'Yvetot. 

It  was  at  St  Germain  that 
Rabelais  published  the  third  book 
of  '  Pantagruel,'  the  first  to  which 
he  ventured  to  put  his  name.  He 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  good 
fortune,  protected  alike  by  Jean 
du  Bellay  and  Marguerite  de  Va- 
lois.  The  third  book  appeared  in 
1546.  The  following  year  Francis 
I.  died,  and  all  was  changed.  Jean 
du  Bellay  was  eclipsed  in  the  fa- 
vour of  Henry  II.  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine;  Marguerite  left  the 
Court.  Without  the  protection  of 
powerful  patrons,  the  audacity  of 
Rabelais'  satire  was  not  likely  to 
pass  unpunished.  His  case  was 
rendered  desperate  by  the  publica- 
tion, apparently  against  his  will 
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and  without  his  knowledge,  of  a 
partially  spurious  fourth  book.  He 
fled  precipitately  for  his  life  toMetz, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  the 
practice  of  medicine.  His  sojourn 
in  the  city  may  still  be  traced. 
Duchat,  in  his  edition  of  '  Panta- 
gruel,' 2  says,  "  A  Metz,  on  monstre 
encore  en  Ju-rue  la  maison  qu'oc- 
cupa  dans  cette  rue  Rabelais 
pendant  un  assez  long  sejour." 
The  house  can  no  longer  be  identi- 
fied. But  in  the  archives  of  the 
city  are  records  of  his  employment 
by  the  corporation  as  a  doctor ; 
and  at  Montpellier  is  preserved 
his  letter,  da,ted  from  Metz,  to  Jean 
du  Bellay,  praying  for  pecuniary 
assistance  in  the  great  straits  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  his  sud- 
den flight.  '  Pantagruel '  presents 
several  traces  of  his  visit  to  Metz. 
He  speaks  of  the  Dragon  of  St 
Clement,  which  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  St  Mark's  Day  and  upon 
Rogation  days,  and  which  by  the 
common  people  was  called  Graulli 
(Germ.  Greulich),  because  it  was  so 
horrible;  he  uses  words  peculiar 
to  Lorraine  (e.g.,  JKoussin,  a  cart- 
horse) ;  he  speaks  of  the  hauton- 
deaux,  or  large  fowls  for  which 
Metz  was  famous;  he  reproduces 
the  street  -  cries  of  the  town ;  he 
notes  the  fame  of  the  people  of 
Haut-Bar  for  their  skill  in  dancing. 
From  Metz  he  made  his  way  for 
the  third  time  to  Rome,  where,  in 
1549,  he  regained  the  favour  of 
the  French  Court  by  his  skill  in 
organising  the  fete  which  was  given 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri 
II.  He  returned  to  Paris  under 
the  protection  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  and  the  powerful  family 
of  Guise.  His  new  patron  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  cure  of 
Meudon.  But  no  trace  now  re- 


1  'Pantagruel,'  bk.  iv.,  Dedicatory  epistle. 

2  Ed.  Amsterdam,  MDCCXI.,  torn.  iv.  p.  280. 
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mains  in  that  Parisian  suburb  of 
Rabelais  or  his  contemporaries.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  that 
Rabelais  ministered  in  the  exist- 
ing church,  or  climbed  the  terrace 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  that 
it  affords,  or  wandered,  like  the 
Parisians  of  to-day,  under  the 
shade  of  the  Bois  de  Meudon. 
But  the  church  was  built  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
terrace  was  raised  by  Servien,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  more  than  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Rabe- 
lais; and  the  associations  of  the 
Park  are  with  the  Dauphin,  the  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  or  with  Madame 
Roland,  who,  dressed  in  her  best 
clothes,  spent  her  Sundays  with 
her  father  and  mother  under  the 
trees,  reading  Corneille  and  Rous- 
seau. The  chateau  which  Rabelais' 
patron,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Philibert 
Delorme,  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  palace  of  Louvois; 
and  this  was  in  turn  replaced  by 
the  existing  building,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Dauphin,  who  in- 
stalled in  it  Mademoiselle  Choin, 
and  laid  out  its  gardens  under  the 
direction  of  Le  N6tre. 

Even  with  the  Meudon  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Rabelais'  connec- 
tion was  short.  He  held  the  cure 
for  less  than  two  years.  As  the 
price  of  permission  to  publish  the 
fourth  book  of  '  Pantagruel,'  he  re- 
signed his  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
1552.  A  few  months  later  he  died 
in  Paris  in  the  Rue  des  Jardins, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
St  Paul  under  a  tree  which  bore 
his  name  until  it  was  destroyed 
between  1647  and  1662. 

The  indecencies  of  '  Pantagruel ' 
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saved  Rabelais  from  the  contem- 
porary persecution  which  his  au- 
dacious satires  had  provoked  ;  but 
they  have  also  condemned  him  to 
posthumous  reprobation.  He  is 
one  of  those  writers  whom  no 
woman  can  read  —  not  even  a 
Ninon  de  PEnclos.  Yet  his  pic- 
tures of  the  nude  are  rather  in  the 
style  of  Rubens  than  of  Boucher. 
With  all  their  inexpressible  coarse- 
ness, they  are  never  pruriently 
suggestive.  As  a  fresh  transcript 
of  medieval  society,  as  a  glimpse  of 
a  monastic  interior,  as  an  epitome 
of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance,— repressed  yet  smouldering 
till  they  burst  forth  in  the  vol- 
canic eruption  of  the  Revolution — 
'  Pantagruel '  can  never  lose  the 
freshness  of  its  interest.  Nor  is 
the  curiosity  which  the  book  ex- 
cites confined  to  its  historical  and 
literary  value,  or  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  that  it  depicts. 
Its  strange  union  of  astounding 
obscenity  with  lofty  moral  feeling 
invests  the  figure  of  its  author 
with  an  inexhaustible  fascination. 
It  is  the  almost  fantastically  com- 
posite character  of  Rabelais  that 
has  tempted  me  to  trace  his  foot- 
steps through  France,  in  the  hope 
that  these  scattered  notes  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  person- 
ality and  the  writings  of  a  man 
who  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  French  literature, 
but  also  one  of  the  world's  creative 
master-minds.  If  the  discussions 
have  sometimes  seemed  to  resemble 
digressions,  one  may  be  allowed 
to  ask,  When  is  it  permitted  to 
digress  if  not  in  dealing  with  the 
author  of  '  Pantagruel '? 

R.  E.  P. 
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A    LOST    ENGLISH    CITY. 


ALONG  the  coast  of  East  Suffolk, 
between  the  fertile  well -wooded 
country  and  the  North  Sea,  ex- 
tends for  many  miles  a  strip  of 
moor,  now  wider  and  now  nar- 
rower, and  broken  here  and  there 
by  patches  of  cultivation,  an  un- 
dulating waste  of  heath  and  gorse- 
bushes,  dotted  with  little  woods  of 
fir, — a  desolate  district  in  winter- 
time, but  when  whin  or  heather 
is  in  blossom,  by  no  means  devoid 
of  beauty.  To  the  eastward,  where 
once  projected  the  southern  horn 
of  Sole  Bay,  the  moorland  ends 
at  a  low  cliff  of  crumbling  sand. 
There  are  no  buildings  on  the 
cliff  save  the  stark  walls  and 
cracked  tower  of  an  old  church, 
which,  on  the  very  edge,  stands 
tottering  to  its  fall,  doomed  to 
be  undermined  ere  long  by  the 
encroaching  sea. 

This  ruined  and  deserted  church 
and  a  petty  hamlet  near  by  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Dunwich. 

A  famous  name  !  A  proud  city 
it  was  that  once  bore  it — in  medi- 
eval times  a  great  city.  Where  is 
it  now  ?  Gone  utterly, — vanished 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Founded 
literally  upon  the  sand,  the  sea 
undermined  bit  by  bit  the  soft 
cliff  it  was  built  upon,  and  house 
by  house  and  street  by  street  it 
fell,  and  the  tides  swept  it  all 
away.  The  city  of  Dunwich  is  a 
sandbank.  Fishermen  shoot  their 
nets  over  the  site  of  it.  Only  the 
name,  the  old  church  on  the  cliff, 
and  a  few  bits  of  ruined  wall 
remain. 

Stow's  '  Chronicle '  depicts  iis 
opulence  in  the  middle  ages.  "  It 
was,"  he  says,  "  surrounded  with 
stone  walls  and  brazen  gates,  and 
in  it  there  were  fifty-two  churches, 
chapels,  religious  houses,  and  hos- 


pitals, a  king's  palace,  a  bishop's 
seat,  a  mayor's  mansion,  a  mint,  as 
many  top  ships  as  churches,  and 
not  fewer  windmills." 

And  moreover,  we  know  that 
beyond  the  city,  yet  farther  east, 
between  it  and  the  then  sea-shore, 
there  once  stretched  a  royal  forest, 
where  tradition  has  it  that  an  old 
family,  yet  extant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  permitted  to  hunt 
and  hawk  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror. Roots  of  great  trees  were, 
it  is  said,  descried  far  out  at  sea 
at  low  water  by  fishermen  after  a 
storm  some  150  years  ago. 

The  records  of  Dunwich — Dom- 
moc  or  Dunmoc  Bede  calls  it — 
go  back  long  before  the  Conquest. 
In  636  Felix,  sent  for  from  Bur- 
gundy by  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  landed  near  the  port  of 
Orwell,  and  settling  at  Dunmoc, 
began  to  preach  the  faith  of  Christ 
to  the  heathen.  Where  he  landed, 
the  Priory  of  St  Felix  was  founded 
afterwards.  Modern  golfers  know 
the  place  well:  it  is  called  after 
the  saint — Felixstowe. 

St  Felix  and  his  three  next  suc- 
cessors had  jurisdiction  over  all 
East  Anglia.  Then,  by  direction 
of  Archbishop  Theodore,  whom 
Green  calls  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  see  was 
divided,  and  eleven  prelates  fol- 
lowed as  bishops  at  Dunwich  for 
the  South  Folk  only. 

After  818,  while  the  Danes  har- 
ried the  country,  the  see  was  left 
vacant  more  than  a  century,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  separate  see 
of  Dunwich  since. 

Later  again,  Harold  ruled  here, 
Thane  of  East  Anglia.  There  are 
traditions  of  battles  about  that 
time  on  the  heaths  westward  of 
the  town.  And  the  sea  even  then 
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was  wasting  the  land  east  of  it, 
for  it  is  on  record  that  one  of 
the  two  carves  of  land  taxed  by 
the  Confessor  had  disappeared 
before  the  date  of  the  Domesday 
survey. 

In  Domesday  -  Book,  Dunwich 
appears  as  paying  a  great  yearly 
sum,  and  60,000  herrings  yearly, 
to  the  king. 

A  hundred  years  after,  it  had 
grown  yet  greater, — "  well  stored," 
we  read  it  was,  "  with  all  sorts  of 
riches." 

In  Henry  II. 's  reign  Dunwich 
was  fortified,  Camden  tells  us,  "  to 
awe  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  overran  all  the  parts  far  and 
near." 

King  John  conferred  on  it  liber- 
ties and  privileges  by  successive 
charters.  One,  dated  the  year  of 
his  accession,  cost  the  burghers 
300  marks,  ten  falcons,  and  five 
gerfalcons ;  at  which  price  they 
secured  "  wreck  of  the  sea,  and 
liberty  to  marry  their  sons  and 
daughters  and  to  dispose  of  their 
lands  and  houses  in  the  city,  at 
their  pleasure."  The  second  is  thus 
quoted  by  Gardner  : — 

"  Also  we  have  graunted  unto  our 
sayd  Burgesses  and  their  heires  Sok 
and  Sak  and  Toll  and  Tame  and 
Infangenthef ;  and  that  they  and 
theire  men,  with  theire  cattells  and 
shipps,  and  all  other  theire  goodes  and 
possessions,  shall  and  may  staunde 
and  be  discharged  and  quit  from 
Murage,  Lastage,  Passage,  Pontage, 
Stallage,  and  of  and  from  Leve  and 
Danegelt,  and  from  Gaywite,  and  of 
and  from  all  other  customes  taxes  and 
exactions,  by  and  through  all  our 
power  and  Jurisdictions,  as  well  with- 
in our  realme  of  England,  as  in  all 
other  our  lands  and  countreis." 

In  the  sixth  year  of  John  a  list 
was  made  of  all  galleys  and  ships 
of  war  then  ready  for  service,  and 
of  the  ports  where  they  then  were. 
At  no  port  were  there  more  than 


five,  and  among  those  with  five 
were  London  and  Dunwich. 

In  Henry  III.'s  reign  Dunwich 
touched  her  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity, yet  we  find  that  that  king 
had  to  command  his  barons  of 
Suffolk  to  aid  the  burgesses  in 
stopping  the  ravages  of  the  sea. 

Those  who  have  seen  an  old 
walled  town  in  Germany  can  well 
imagine  the  then  outward  aspect  of 
Dunwich,  her  walls,  her  gates,  her 
gables,  her  towers ;  and  those  who 
know  the  archaic  Dutch  craft,  or 
Humber  "  keels,"  may  form  a  faint 
idea  of  what  the  quaint  shipping 
was  like  that  frequented  the  old 
harbour.  How  strange  to  modern 
ears  the  names  of  the  vessels ! — 
"  Great  ships,  long  ships,  dromons, 
sornecks,  busses,  nascellas,  passer- 
ettes,  caracks,  doggers,  lodeships, 
tarics,  fluves,  besides  farecoasts, 
and  passages,  galiots,  balingers, 
helibots,  cogs,  hocboats,  segboats, 
lynes,  pikards,  pessoners,  shutes, 
spinaces." 

Two  of  the  "  brazen  gates  "  were 
still  standing  in  Henry  "VTII.'s 
time,  the  South  Gate  and  Guild 
Gate ;  the  sea  did  not  destroy 
the  market-place  till  Charles 
II. 's  reign ;  the  town-house  yet 
stood  in  the  first  years  of  last 
century. 

Not  all  the  "  fifty-two  churches, 
chapels,  religious  houses,  hospitals," 
can  be  traced  now,  nor  can  the 
"  king's  palace,  the  bishop's  seat, 
the  mayor's  mansion,  or  the  mint ;  " 
but  there  are  records  of  two  great 
convents,  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can, and  of  sixteen  churches,  the 
successive  disappearance  of  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  strange 
story  of  the  doomed  town. 

Five  of  the  churches  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  fourteenth  century : 
St  Michael's,  St  Bartholomew's, 
St  Martin's,  St  Leonard's,  St 
Nicholas'. 

Of   these  we   know  little   save 
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that  they  existed.  But  the  last, 
whose  saint  was  the  special  patron 
of  sailors,  must  have  been  sore 
missed  at  Dunwich.  This  legend 
has  come  down  to  us : — 

"  On  a  Day  as  a  shippe  with  marre- 
ners  were  in  perysshyng  one  the 
See,  they  prayed,  and  required 
devoutly  Nicholas  Servaunt  of  God 
saying  (pie  Nicholce  oray  pro  Nobis), 
If  those  thinges  that  we  have  herde  of 
the  sayd  ben  true,  preve  them  nowe, 
and  anone  a  man  apered  in  Lyknes 
and  sayd  (vos  vocastis  me  ecce  adsum 
Ave  Rex  Gentis),  Loo  see  ye  me  not, 
ye  called  me  ;  and  then  he  began  to 
help  them  in  theire  Exploite  of  the 
See,  and  anone  the  Tempest  ceased. 
And  when  they  were  come  to  hys 
Chyrche  they  knewe  him  without  any 
Man  to  shew  hym  to  them  ;  and  yet 
they  had  never  seen  hym  ;  and  thene 
they  thanked  God,  and  hym  of  theire 
Deliverance  ;  and  he  bad  theym  attry- 
bute  it  in  the  Mercy  of  God  and  to 
theyre  Byleve  and  nothynge  to  hys 
Merytes." 

Another  church,  St  John's, 
lasted,  we  may  surmise,  till  some 
time  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
know  that  in  1499  its  tenure  of 
life  was  precarious,  for  a  legacy  of 
ten  marks  was  that  year  bequeathed 
for  its  ornaments,  with  the  proviso 
that  "if  it  fortune  the  Church  to 
decay  by  Adventure  of  the  Sea,  the 
ten  Marks  to  be  disposed  of  by  my 
Attornies  where  they  think  best." 

Three  fair  chantries,  St  An- 
thony's, St  Francis',  and  St 
Catherine's,  also  survived  till  the 
fifteen  hundreds.  The  church  of 
the  Templars  stood  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  And  St  Peter's  toppled 
over  the  cliff  in  the  early  years  of 
last  century. 

When  it  was  that  fate  overtook 
the  great  church  of  St  James's 
Hospital,  and  that  belonging  to 
the  Maison  Dieu,  and  the  churches 
of  the  two  Religious  Houses,  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty. 

Dunwich  soon  fell  from  the  high 
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estate  it  had  reached  in  Henry 
III.'s  reign.  In  the  next  reign  it 
yet  possessed  "  sixteen  fair  ships, 
twenty  vessels  trading  to  the  North 
Seas,  and  twenty-four  small  boats 
employed  in  the  home  fishery;" 
but  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
Edward  I.  a  crushing  blow  fell 
upon  it.  The  town  had  built  and 
fitted  out,  at  its  own  proper  cost, 
for  defence  of  the  realm,  eleven 
ships  of  war — one  no  doubt  with 
the  traditional  name  "  Demoiselle 
of  Dunwich  " — most  of  them  hav- 
ing crews  of  seventy  men.  Four 
were  sunk  by  the  French,  and 
many  more  were  lost,  costing  the 
lives  of  five  hundred  Dunwich  sea- 
men, besides  the  value  of  ships 
and  artillery. 

From  that  time  forth,  calamity 
succeeded  to  calamity ;  till  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  "  King 
of  the  Sea,"  his  turbulent  waves 
overwhelmed — "  by  a  private  pique 
of  nature,"  as  Camden  quaintly  says 
— no  less  than  four  hundred  houses 
in  one  disastrous  year.  Then  the 
harbour  became  useless,  and  the 
lucrative  trade  of  the  old  town 
was  diverted  to  a  newly  opened 
harbour  at  upstart  Walberswick. 
This  has,  in  its  turn,  silted  up 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Dunwich  was,  and  is  not. 

Of  her  secular  edifices  none  are 
left :  of  her  fifty-two  churches  but 
one — the  ruin  on  the  cliff;  and 
there  does  yet  remain  the  skeleton 
of  a  'spital,  overgrown  by  ivy,  and 
the  walls,  likewise  made  pictur- 
esque by  ivy,  and  pierced  by  a  pic- 
turesque gate,  which  surround  it. 
This  hospital  was  placed  outside 
the  old  city — well  on  the  landward 
side  of  it — to  receive  poor  lepers, 
who  might  not  be  suffered  within 
the  walls. 

The  last  mark  of  greatness  left 
to  Dunwich  was  that  the  poor 
village  of  some  200  souls  ranked 
as  a  corporate  borough,  and  re- 
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turned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. People  profanely  said  that 
one  human  body  incarnated  the 
whole  corporation.  In  one  man 
resided  the  official  persons  of 
recorder,  two  bailiffs,  a  round 
dozen  of  aldermen,  two  dozen 
common  councilmen,  and  a  couple 
of  magistrates  ;  and  the  composite 
gentleman  represented  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

And  Dunwich  yet  pretends  to 
hold  her  immemorial  fair  on  each 
25th  of  July.  No  commercial 


business  has  been  done  for  gen- 
erations. Not  long  ago,  harvest- 
men  went  there  to  be  hired.  And 
the  name  still  lives  in  the  peo- 
ple's mouths;  for  by  Dunwich 
fair -day,  say  old-fashioned  far- 
mers, their  turnip-sowing  should 
be  done. 

And  one  peculiar  charm  yet 
clings  to  poor  Dunwich, — a  wild 
white  rose,  the  Dunwich  rose, 
which  graces  no  spot  in  England 
but  her  desolate  heath. 

H.  M.  DOUGHTY. 


MECHMET    THE   WRESTLER,   A   BRIGAND    OF    TURKEY. 


I. — PUT  IN  PRISON. 


SOME  years  before  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  in  1877  the  vilayet 
of  Adrianople  was  overrun  by 
bands  of  brigands  who  made  their 
home  in  the  Rhodope  and  Little 
Balkan.  Brigandage  itself  was 
no  new  thing  in  the  district. 
But  it  was  long  since  the  bands 
had  shown  such  audacity  in  their 
robberies,  or  such  success  in  de- 
feating the  plans  laid  for  their 
capture.  Trade  with  Bulgaria  on 
the  north,  Macedonia  to  the  south- 
west, and  even  with  Constanti- 
nople, was  interrupted  ;  and  tra- 
vellers were  waylaid  and  carried 
off  close  to  the  gates  of  the  town 
of  Adrianople  itself. 

The  Vali,  who  was  less  indiffer- 
ent to  the  condition  of  his  pro- 
vince than  many  Turkish  officials, 
made  great  efforts  to  capture  the 
robbers.  First,  he  imported  two 
companies  of  Anatolian  Turks 
from  Asia  Minor,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  be  less  likely  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  brigands  than 
any  levies  which  he  could  raise  in 
the  province.  But  the  Anatolians, 
though  "mighty  men  of  valour," 


tall  of  stature,  and  brave  in  fight, 
were  no  match  for  the  cunning  of 
the  Turks  of  Roumelia,  who  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  the  rob- 
ber forces,  and  the  Pasha  found 
that  they  greatly  preferred  eating 
and  sleeping  around  the  Konak 
at  headquarters  to  chasing  their 
active  enemies  in  the  rugged 
passes  of  the  Rhodope*. 

Moreover,  one  detachment  was 
cut  off  and  destroyed  to  a  man  by 
a  party  of  brigands  who  num- 
bered less  than  their  pursuers. 
The  most  notorious,  though  not 
the  leader  of  the  outlaws,  was  one 
Mechmet  Ali,  known  as  the  Pech- 
liwan, or  wrestler,  from  his  feats 
in  the  arena;  and  this  exploit 
against  the  Asiatic  levies  of  the 
Pasha,  magnified  by  rumour  as  it 
passed  from  village  to  village,  was 
by  general  consent,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  pride,  credited  by 
the  Roumeliotes  to  the  valour  and 
cunning  of  the  Pechliwan. 

The  Vali,  like  most  highly  placed 
officials,  was  not  without  enemies 
at  Constantinople ;  and  when  the 
Pechliwan  and  his  comrades  fol- 
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lowed  up  this  success  against  the 
Anatolians  by  capturing  and  hold- 
ing to  ransom  an  English  gentle- 
man who  had  bought  and  stocked 
a  cattle -farm  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Little  Balkan,  the  governor's 
confidential  agent  at  the  Porte 
intimated  to  him  that  it  was 
time  that  "something  should  be 
done,"  if  he  wished  to  retain  his 
post. 

After  talking  matters  over  with 
his  kiateep,  or  secretary,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  races  in 
the  province,  the  Pasha  decided  to 
raise  a  regiment  in  Albania  to 
suppress  the  brigands ;  and  before 
the  winter  the  Arnaouts  were  in 
Adrianople,  well  armed,  well  paid, 
and  eager  for  active  service.  The 
Arnaouts  are  the  Swiss  of  Eastern 
Europe,  hardy  mountaineers,  and 
born  mercenaries. 

"  Will  you  go  to  Gendenna  (hell), 
ArnaouU"  "What  will  be  the 
pay?"  So  runs  the  Turkish  tale. 
But  though  excellent  mercenaries, 
they  do  not  readily  obey  one  of 
their  own  race ;  so,  by  the  advice 
of  the  kiateep,  the  Pasha  made 
Yusuf  Agha,  commander  of  the 
palace  guard,  their  captain.  Old 
Yusuf  was  an  Arab  from  the 
Soudan,  and  had  led  almost  from 
boyhood  the  life  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  which  is  still  possible  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Though 
old  and  grey,  he  was  a  striking 
figure,  immensely  tall  and  strong, 
with  shining  black  skin,  rolling 
eyes,  and  crisp  white  hair.  Like 
all  his  countrymen  he  was  brave 
as  a  lion,  and  a  fierce  and  bigoted 
Mussulman. 

Long  practice  in  the  savage 
warfare  of  the  Soudan  had  taught 
Yusuf  that  in  such  work  as  he 
had  before  him  knowledge  is 
power :  so  for  the  time  he  con- 
tented himself  with  planting  out- 
posts in  the  districts  where  their 


presence  would  be  most  likely  to 
check  the  robbers'  movements, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  work 
of  collecting  information.  At  first 
this  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
residents  were  too  deeply  afraid  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  brigands  to 
aid  their  enemy ;  and  the  wander- 
ing Pomak  shepherds  were  either 
half  brigands  themselves,  or  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Yusuf  would 
gladly  have  impaled  some  half 
dozen  of  these  pour  encourager  les 
autres,  had  not  the  kiateep  previ- 
ously warned  him  that  any  excess 
of  zeal  in  this  direction  was  less 
easily  condoned  in  Roumelia  than 
in  the  Soudan.  The  bastinado  was, 
however,  liberally  applied ;  and 
with  threats,  beating,  and  billeting 
of  troops,  Yusuf  contrived  in 
time  to  make  his  presence  so 
intolerable  that  the  Pasha  was 
presently  gratified  by  a  laconic 
despatch  stating  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  Allah,  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  brigands  should  be 
presented  to  his  Excellency  within 
a  week. 

The  day  after  this  message  was 
sent,  Yusuf  received  certain  news 
from  a  shepherd  that  the  band, 
which  numbered  the  dreaded 
Pechliwan  among  its  members, 
would  spend  the  night  in  a  glen 
in  the  mountains,  some  twelve 
miles  from  one  of  his  outposts. 
Thither  the  Agha  rode  with  an 
Anatolian  lad,  his  servant.  At 
the  post  he  found  twelve  Al- 
banians; and  although  he  would 
willingly  have  added  to  their 
number,  he  decided  to  attempt 
the  capture  with  the  force  at  his 
disposal  rather  than  wait  for  re- 
inforcements. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when 
Yusuf  and  his  Arnaouts  reached 
the  valley  in  which  was  the  mill 
where  the  robbers  were  to  spend 
the  night.  Rain  was  falling,  and 
the  higher  peaks  were  lighted  up 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  flashes 
of  an  approaching  thunderstorm. 
As  the  lightning  grew  brighter 
and  more  frequent,  one  of  the 
Arnaouts  who  knew  the  ground 
pointed  out  the  mill.  It  was  a 
low  stone  building  by  the  side 
of  a  torrent  which  ran  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glen.  A  grove  of 
poplars  wellnigh  hid  it  from  sight, 
and  the  rough  path  which  led  to  it 
was  almost  obscured  by  the  shadow 
of  the  oaks  and  arbutus  which 
bordered  the  track. 

"When  the  old  Arab  had  mas- 
tered the  details  of  the  ground,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  root  of  a 
hollow  oak  which  stood  half-way 
down  the  side  of  the  glen,  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  Albanians 
in  broken  Turkish. 

"  Now  Ali  and  Suleiman,"  he 
said,  "  go  and  sit  by  the  fountain 
opposite  the  mill.  There  you  will 
be  able  to  see  the  door.  If  any 
one  comes  out  do  not  wait  to 
speak,  but  shoot  him  dead.  You, 
Yakoob  and  Hosein,  cross  the 
brook  where  the  mill-stream  leaves 
it,  and  if  any  one  tries  to  leave  the 
glen,  fire  at  once." 

After  giving  these  orders  he  sat 
silent  for  some  time,  neither  moving 
nor  speaking.  The  Arnaouts  imi- 
tated him,  waiting  patiently  as  dogs 
till  their  master  should  give  the 
signal.  After  a  time  the  thunder- 
storm passed  over,  and  the  moon 
shone  out  from  behind  the  clouds. 
The  valley  was  misty  and  still, 
and  the  only  sound  heard  was  the 
rush  of  the  stream  swollen  by  the 
rain.  The  Arab  then  rose  from 
his  meditation  and  went  to  a  small 
spring  which  trickled  from  the 
rock  near  the  oak.  There  he  made 
the  proper  ablutions  and  said  his 
namaz,  the  fifth  and  last  prayer  of 
the  day,  and  then  returning,  said 
to  the  boy,  "Fill  my  chibouque, 
and  while  I  smoke  make  me  a  cup 
of  coffee." 


A  European  would  have  taken 
a  pull  at  his  brandy-flask,  but  the 
Turk  is  more  deliberate.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  he  takes  his  little 
coffee  apparatus.  The  janissaries 
used  to  carry  theirs  in  their  tur- 
bans. The  lad  made  the  coffee  in 
the  hollow  of  the  oak,  and  after 
solemnly  drinking  it  and  finishing 
his  pipe,  his  eyes  all  the  while 
fixed  sternly  on  the  ground,  Yusuf 
rose,  and  said  to  his  men,  "  Follow 
me,  but  do  not  fire  till  I  tell  you." 
He  then  led  the  way  until  he  came 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  Here 
he  left  all  but  two  of  those  with 
him,  with  orders  to  shoot  any 
living  creature  that  passed,  man 
or  beast;  for  the  brigands  have 
been  known  to  cover  themselves 
with  sheepskins,  and  so  make  their 
escape,  deceiving  the  sentinels  like 
Ulysses  of  old. 

By  this  time  the  moon  was  again 
hidden,  but  a  faint  light  was  seen 
from  the  window  of  the  mill, 
though  the  thick  oiled  paper  of 
which  it  was  made  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  any  movement  within. 
But  Yusuf 's  quick  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  figure  which  passed  in  front 
of  the  window  outside  the  build- 
ing. Whispering  to  the  Arnaouts 
to  remain  where  they  were,  he 
crept  like  a  cat  through  the  trees 
until  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
little  grass-plot  in  front  of  the 
mill.  There  was  a  broken  araba 
on  the  right,  a  cow  tethered  and 
grazing,  and  a  poor  donkey  half- 
asleep  and  nodding.  Then  a  bent 
figure  came  from  behind  the  araba, 
— a  man  moaning  to  himself  and 
wringing  his  hands.  It  was  the 
miller  who  had  sent  the  informa- 
tion by  the  shepherd  to  Yusuf 
Agha. 

Yusuf  drew  his  yataghan  and 
stepped  on  to  the  grass.  The  poor 
wretch  recognised  him  at  once, 
and  fell  on  his  knees  as  he  saw 
the  flash  of  the  sword,  praying  in 
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alternate  Greek  and  Turkish  to 
the  Arab. 

"  My  Agha,  my  Agha  ! "  he  said. 
"  There  is  one  God  in  heaven  !  you 
are  another  god  on  earth  !  Spare 
my  life  ;  make  me  your  slave " 

Yusuf's  hand  was  on  his  mouth 
before  he  could  utter  more. 

"Peace,  giaour,"  he  whispered, 
"and  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
dogs  you  have  inside."  The  poor 
miller  was  too  frightened  to  speak. 
"If  you  don't  answer  at  once," 
said  Yusuf,  rubbing  the  back  of 
his  yataghan  against  the  miller's 
neck,  "  I  will  cut  your  throat." 

"Nine,  my  lord,"  gasped  the 
miller,  "  and  all  armed." 

"  Is  there  any  opening  or  door 
but  that  1 "  asked  the  Arab,  point- 
ing to  the  window  in  front. 

"Yes,"  said  the  miller.  "  Come, 
and  your  slave  will  show  you." 

He  then  led  the  way  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  pointing  to 
a  ledge  of  rock  which  rose  level 
with  the  roof,  he  signed  to  Yusuf 
to  ascend.  The  Arab  clambered 
up  the  wet  and  moss-covered  rock, 
and  found  himself  slightly  above 
the  roof,  and  almost  over  the  large 
hole  which  serves  for  a  chimney 
in  these  rude  buildings.  Though 
the  smoke  made  his  eyes  smart,  he 
took  off  his  fez,  and  cautiously 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  rocky 
wall  into  the  interior.  A  large 
and  bright  fire  blazing  on  the  floor 
for  a  moment  dazzled  his  eyes 
after  the  hours  spent  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  glen;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  mastered  the 
main  points  of  the  scene  below. 
There,  in  the  large  granary  of  the 
mill,  kneeling  round  a  fire  of  pine- 
wood  and  corn-husks,  were  nine 
ferocious-looking  men.  Two  were 
attending  to  the  roasting  of  a 
sheep,  which  was  fixed  on  a  spit 
across  the  flame;  the  rest  were 
smoking  long  pipes  and  chatting 
quietly,  except  one,  who  sat  apart 


from  the  others,  rather  in  the 
shadow. 

As  the  smell  of  the  roasting 
sheep  came  up  through  the  roof 
to  the  wide  nostrils  of  the  Arab, 
a  half  regret  passed  through  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  step  down 
and  make  one  of  the  party.  Then, 
as  he  looked  again,  he  wished  that 
he  had  brought  another  half-dozen 
of  his  Arnaouts.  By  the  bright 
flicker  of  the  embers,  which  leapt 
into  flame  as  the  fat  of  the  broiling 
carcase  fell  sputtering  into  the 
fire,  he  made  out  that  three  at 
least  of  the  band  were  gipsies 
from  the  north  of  Bulgaria,  near 
Plevna,  called  by  the  Turks  the 
"Bear  Tamers,"  from  their  cus- 
tom of  catching  the  young  cubs  in 
the  Carpathians  and  Balkan,  and 
exhibiting  them  at  fairs  and  feasts. 
Two  were  Pomaks,  a  Bulgarian 
tribe  who  were  long  since  con- 
verted to  Islam,  and  hate  their 
Christian  countrymen  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  renegades.  Two 
others,  whose  dark  Asiatic  faces 
were  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
heavy  Slav  features  of  the  Pomaks, 
were  Kurds,  wearing  tall  hats  of 
black  sheepskin,  and  belts  full  of 
weapons.  The  talk  of  all  seven 
was  constantly  interrupted  by  one 
who  seemed  to  be  their  leader. 
He  sat  on  a  log -settle  by  the 
wall,  and  by  his  bright-blue  eyes 
and  handsome  regular  features 
the  Arab  rightly  judged  that  he 
was  a  Circassian,  many  colonies 
of  whom  were  settled  by  the  Porte 
in  Bulgaria  after  the  Crimean  war. 
He  was  evidently  in  ill-humour, 
for  his  interruptions  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  rest  were  rude 
and  frequent. 

Apart  from  the  others,  and  tak- 
ing no  share  in  their  talk,  Yusuf 
discerned  the  ninth  member  of 
the  band.  For  some  minutes  he 
was  so  much  in  shadow  that  it 
was  impossible  to  identify  him  ; 
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but  a  sudden  blaze,  caused  by  a 
handful  of  corn-husks  thrown  on 
the  fire  by  one  of  the  gipsies, 
lighted  up  the  chamber,  and  the 
view  of  the  brigand  so  obtained 
left  no  doubt  in  Yusuf's  mind 
that  he  saw  before  him  the  dreaded 
Pechliwan.  Though  he  was  seated 
cross-legged  on  the  floor,  and  his 
height  was  not  apparent,  his  chest 
and  shoulders  showed  like  those 
of  a  Hercules ;  and  his  breast, 
which  was  wholly  bare,  in  the 
fashion  of  northern  Roumelia,  was 
covered  with  short  black  hair. 
Round  his  neck  was  a  bright  red 
handkerchief,  and  his  head  was 
covered  by  a  tall  fez  with  a  long 
blue  tassel. 

As  the  short-lived  flame  died 
down,  Yusuf  had  time  to  note  that 
he  held  across  his  knees  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  that  his  face 
was  sullen  and  dejected. 

The  Agha  then  dropped  from 
the  rock,  and  dragging  the  trem- 
bling miller  from  a  hollow  in  the 
rock  into  which  he  had  squeezed 
himself,  said,  "  Have  you  wine  in 
the  house  ? " 

"Yes,  my  Agha,"  replied  the 
man,  "a  skin  of  my  own,  from 
Palanka;  and  they  have  raki, 
which  they  brought  up  from  the 
plain  yesterday." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Yusuf;  "see 
that  they  drink  plenty."  He  then 
returned  to  his  men,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  two  guards  at  the  back 
of  the  mill,  he  collected  in  the 
poplar  grove.  The  miller  returned 
to  the  house,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  granary. 

The  brigands  were  at  supper. 
The  roasted  sheep  lay  on  a  wooden 
tray,  and  the  company,  seated  on 
the  floor,  were  pulling  the  carcase 
to  pieces  with  their  fingers,  bone 
by  bone,  and  gnawing  it  like 
hungry  dogs.  The  miller  brought 
the  wine-skin  and  filled  from  its 
projecting  spout  a  wooden  bowl, 


which  he  handed  to  the  Circassian, 
who  drank  and  passed  it  on  to  his 
neighbour  without  noticing  the 
deadly  pallor  of  the  wine-bearer's 
face.  All  ate  and  drank  their  fill 
except  the  Wrestler,  who  scarcely 
tasted  meat  or  wine,  but  remained 
as  gloomy  as  before. 

"Mechmet  Pechliwan,"  said  one 
of  the  Plevna  men,  "  why  so 
thoughtful  to-night?" 

"  Let  him  alone,"  said  the  leader 
with  a  sneer;  "the  Pechliwan  is 
too  good  a  Moslem  to  care  for 
wine.  He  saw  the  Angel  of  Death 
last  night,  and  is  preparing  for 
Paradise." 

"You  lie,  Tcherkers,"  replied 
the  Wrestler,  scowling  at  the 
leader.  Then  turning  to  the  first 
speaker,  he  said,  "But  I  had  a 
dream  last  night." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  the 
brigands;  for,  like  most  thieves, 
the  Roumelian  brigand  is  a  great 
believer  in  omens,  visions,  and 
Edgin  or  magic  of  all  kinds. 

"I  dreamt  that  I  killed  my 
father,"  said  Mechmet.  "  I  will 
tell  you  no  more." 

"  Don't  believe  the  dream,"  said 
the  gipsy :  and  you,  Selim,  take 
your  bouzah  [lute]  and  sing  us 
a  song  to  make  our  Pechliwan 
more  cheerful ;  and  you,  dog  of  a 
miller,  take  the  wine  round  and 
give  it  to  our  Mechmet  to  drink." 

Selim  began  his  song,  and  soon 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  company. 
He  sang  how  in  Rustchuk  once  a 
brave  brigand  killed  three  giaours 
in  the  middle  of  the  bazaar ;  how 
he  was  pursued,  and  leapt  from 
the  ramparts  into  the  Danube 
and  swam  to  the  Roumanian  side, 
where  he  found  a  boat  with  two 
Wallachs  in  it.  How  he  killed 
the  Wallachs  and  stole  the  boat 
and  rowed  down  to  Silistria,  where 
he  met  another  brigand.  How 
they  both  offered  to  row  an  Ar- 
menian jeweller  across  the  river, 
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and  cut  his  throat,  and  then 
pitched  the  body  into  the  Danube. 

The  song  ended,  and  the  cup 
went  round  merrily ;  but  the 
Pechliwan  could  not  be  induced 
to  drink.  Suddenly  he  said  to 
the  miller,  "  Go  out  and  fetch  me 
water  from  the  brook." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  went 
straight  to  Yusuf.  "  My  Agha," 
he  said,  "  it  is  time." 

The  Arab  and  his  ten  men  walked 
towards  the  door,  and  the  miller 
slipped  into  an  outhouse  and  hid 
himself  in  the  oven.  As  the 
Arnaouts  were  crossing  the  open 
two  shots  were  heard  in  the  house. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  one  of  the 
men  after  a  pause ;  "  they  always 
let  their  guns  off  when  drunk. 
Wait  a  little,  my  Agha — there  will 
be  more  barrels  empty  before  long." 

But  Yusuf  was  not  the  man 
to  rely  on  guesses.  Halting  his 
Arnaouts,  he  once  more  clambered 
to  his  post  of  observation  on  the 
rock.  As  he  peered  into  the  mill 
even  Yusuf  could  hardly  restrain 
an  exclamation.  The  Circassian 
leader  was  lying  dead  on  his  back, 
and  standing  astride  his  body  was 
the  Pechliwan,  with  a  pistol  in 
either  hand,  and  his  yataghan  held 
ready  between  his  teeth  :  the  rest 
were  crouching  on  the  floor,  the 
two  Kurds  touching  their  fore- 
heads with  their  hands,  and  mak- 
ing gestures  of  submission.  As 
no  one  moved,  the  Pechliwan  re- 
placed his  pistols  in  his  sash,  and 
taking  the  yataghan  in  his  right 
hand,  "You  see,"  he  said,  "Topal 
Osman  is  dead.  Whom  will  you 
choose  for  your  leader?" 

All  answered,  "  You,  Mechmet ; 
you  are  our  bash" 

"  Then  swear  to  me  by  the  Pro- 
phet, and  his  blessed  mother,  and 
all  the  angels  who  attended  her 
son  in  his  exploits,  that  none  of 
you  will  ever  use  me  as  I  did 
Topal  Osman." 


All  rose,  laid  their  arms  at  his 
feet,  bowed  their  heads,  and  took 
the  oath  singly  to  the  Pechliwan. 

Yusuf  had  seen  enough,  and 
ran  back  to  his  men.  As  the  new 
leader  was  preparing  to  give  back 
the  arms  across  his  dead  rival's 
body  the  Arnaouts  burst  into  the 
room. 

"  Teslim— yield  !  "  said  Yusuf. 

"  Hunsin,  Kafir "  (pig  and  in- 
fidel), retorted  the  Pechliwan,  and 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  Arab.  An 
Arnaout  at  his  side  fell  dead  to  the 
shot,  as  the  robbers  made  a  rush, 
some  for  the  weapons  which  the 
Pechliwan  had  not  yet  returned 
them,  others  for  the  door.  Two 
of  the  last  were  shot ;  the  rest, 
being  unarmed,  were  seized  and 
bound  by  the  Arnaouts ;  but  the 
two  Pomaks  recovered  their  weap- 
ons, and  joined  the  Pechliwan  in  a 
fierce  resistance  to  Yusuf  and  his 
men.  Two  of  the  Albanians  fell 
wounded  by  revolver-shots,  which 
they  were  unable  to  return  with- 
out danger  of  injuring  their  cap- 
tain, who  was  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate fight  with  the  robber  chief. 
For  some  seconds  the  sparks  flew 
from  their  yataghans  as  steel  met 
steel.  Then  one  of  the  Pomaks 
flung  a  lighted  brand  in  the  Arab's 
face,  and  the  Pechliwan,  closing 
with  him,  stabbed  Yusuf  through 
the  thigh  and  flung  him  on  the 
fire.  The  cotton  clothes  which  he 
wore  instantly  took  light,  and  as 
the  Arnaouts  rushed  to  his  aid, 
the  Pechliwan  and  his  followers 
sprang  to  the  door.  One  of  the 
Pomaks  was  shot  dead  in  the 
entrance.  The  other  with  his 
leader  dashed  into  the  copse, 
and  both  were  at  once  lost  to 
sight. 

The  town  of  Adrianople  was 
much  excited  when  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  fight  with  the  bri- 
gands. The  streets  were  full  of 
people,  and  the  Pasha  himself, 
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with  the  leading  men,  rode  out  to 
meet  the  wounded  Arab.  Yusuf 
was  in  a  litter;  but  before  him 
the  zaptiehs  rode  in  triumph,  lead- 
ing the  captured  brigands,  while 
the  heads  of  the  slain  were  carried 
on  pikes  by  Arnaouts  on  foot,  and 
deposited  in  the  niches  on  either 
side  of  the  Konak  gate. 

For  three  days  thousands  of 
country  -  people  flocked  into  the 
town  to  gaze  upon  the  heads.  At 
night  there  was  an  illumination 
and  fireworks  before  the  palace, 
and  the  great  square  was  filled 
with  gipsies  exhibiting  dancing- 
bears  and  monkeys,  conjurors, 
sherbet  -  sellers,  and  musicians. 
These  last  had  made  a  ballad  on 
the  topic  of  the  day,  and  sang 
the  praises  of  the  Pasha  and  the 
triumph  of  Yusuf. 

For  some  time  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  Pechliwan,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  probably  been 
severely  wounded,  or  had  died  of 
injuries  received  in  the  fight.  But 
late  in  September  a  caravan  of 
Greeks,  on  their  way  from  Adri- 
anople  to  Constantinople,  were  at- 
tacked. Several  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  robbed,  even  of  their 
clothes.  Yusuf  sent  for  the  sur- 
vivors, and  listened  attentively  to 
their  description  of  the  brigands. 

"It  is  Mechmet  Pechliwan," 
said  Yusuf;  "let  his  Excellency 
know  this." 

A  month  later  another  outrage 
took  place  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Adrianople.  Some  Armenian  mer- 
chants were  stopped  and  robbed, 
and  their  horses  taken  from  them, 
when  passing  by  the  cemetery  of 
the  Turks.  The  alarm  was  such 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  officials, 
felt  it  safe  to  leave  the  town. 

The  Pasha  again  summoned 
Yusuf  to  his  aid. 

"Has  the  spirit  of  Allah  re- 
turned to  your  limbs  again,  Agha?" 
asked  the  Pasha. 


"  I  am  able  to  ride,  thanks  be  to 
Allah,"  replied  the  Arab. 

"  Then  finish  the  work  you  be- 
gan so  well,"  said  his  Excellency. 
"Neither  I  nor  the  Sultan  will 
forget  you.  Go;  take  what  men 
you  please.  There  are  fifty  thou- 
sand piastres  in  these  five  purses. 
Do  not  return  until  you  have 
brought  peace  to  the  province." 

Yusuf  bowed  low,  kissed  his 
master's  hand,  and  retired.  In 
three  days  he  had  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  and  started  for 
Kuk-Kilissa  with  a  mixed  force  of 
Albanians,  Bosniaks,  and  gipsies — 
the  last  being  enlisted  to  act  as 
spies.  It  was  midnight  when  they 
reached  the  town,  and  the  Mudir 
was  in  bed.  Yusuf  roused  him, 
and  the  two  remained  in  talk  all 
night.  Next  day  Yusuf  went  on 
to  Bounar-Hissar,  where  he  ob- 
tained two  Bulgarian  guides,  and 
proceeded  to  Vyza,  where  he  pitched 
his  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  Little 
Balkan.  For  some  days  the  Agha 
scarcely  left  his  tent — dividing  his 
time,  apparently,  between  coffee 
and  sleep.  But  at  night  he  visited 
the  chief  man  of  the  district,  or 
received  in  secret  the  reports  of 
his  spies.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
two  of  these  came  in  with  import- 
ant information.  The  Pechliwan 
and  the  whole  of  his  band  had 
returned  from  a  raid  in  the  coast 
district,  and  were  living  in  a  cavern 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills. 
Mechmet  the  Wrestler,  so  the  gip- 
sies had  heard,  did  not  sleep  in  the 
cavern,  but  in  a  hut  near,  with  two 
of  the  band  as  sentinels. 

The  Agha  set  out  at  once  with 
all  his  men,  and  after  a  tiring 
night  march  arrived  on  the  spot 
at  daybreak.  The  brigands  were 
completely  surprised.  Mechmet 
and  his  two  followers  were  taken, 
almost  without  resistance,  and 
the  main  body  in  the  cave  were 
killed  to  a  man  by  the  Arnaouts, 
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in  satisfaction  of  the  blood-feud 
which  now  existed  between  them 
and  the  brigands. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
because  Mechmet  was  such  a 
notorious  robber  there  was  any 
desire  to  hurry  him  to  execution. 
Law  is  respected  even  in  Turkey, 
and  after  some  weeks  of  confine- 
ment Mechmet  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Cadi  to  be  tried  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
After  due  examination  the  judge 
declared  that,  though  the  evidence 
as  to  the  prisoner  having  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan  and 
robbed  his  subjects  was  clear, 
there  was  no  sufficient  proof  that 
he  had  actually  killed  a  man, 
other  than  the  Circassian,  who 
was  an  outlaw.  A  sentence  of 
ten  years'  imprisonment  would, 
he  considered,  satisfy  all  the  ends 
of  justice. 

The  brigand  was  removed  to 
the  "  common  prison,"  an  iron 
ring  was  riveted  round  his  neck, 
and  from  it  chains  were  fastened 
to  his  arms,  thighs,  and  ankles, 
so  that  his  movements  were 
limited  to  a  shuffling  walk. 
"  Hard  labour "  is  not  part  of 
the  prison  discipline  of  Turkey ; 
but  from  time  to  time  the  in- 
mates of  the  jail  are  brought  out 
chained  in  gangs,  and  set  to 
sweep  the  streets.  When  the 
Pechliwan's  turn  arrived  to  per- 
form this  vile  office  with  some 
twenty  other  felons,  the  towns- 
folk gazed  with  curiosity  on  the 
fallen  robber, — the  Moslem  popu- 
lation were  not  without  sym- 
pathy for  one  who  had  mainly 
confined  his  injuries  to  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians.  But  in  the  great 
bazaar  an  Armenian,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  company  robbed 
by  the  Pechliwan  in  the  cemetery, 
mocked  him. 

"Pechliwan,"  he  said,  holding 
out  a  piece  of  bread,  "  here  is 


some  food  for  you ;  you  look 
hungry," — and  he  flung  the  crust 
in  the  robber's  face.  But  in  doing 
so  he  came  within  reach  of  the 
chain,  and  the  brigand  struck  him 
such  a  blow  with  the  handle  of 
the  broom  he  carried,  that  his 
tormentor's  skull  was  broken. 

"  He  has  what  he  gave,"  said 
the  Turkish  merchants  who  sat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bazaar. 

But  although  the  Turks  were 
pleased,  his  revenge  cost  the  bri- 
gand dear.  The  Armenian  was 
a  Russian  subject,  and  the  Consul 
complained  to  the  Pasha,  who 
ordered  heavier  chains  to  be  placed 
on  Mechmet's  limbs,  and  forbade 
that  he  should  be  taken  again  in- 
to the  bazaar. 

After  a  miserable  year  spent  in 
the  prison,  Mechmet's  position  be- 
gan to  improve.  His  friends,  who 
had  not  dared  to  move  in  his 
behalf  sooner,  contrived  to  let 
him  have  money  to  obtain  good 
food,  and  such  luxuries  as  can 
always  be  had  in  an  Eastern 
prison  by  any  one  who  can  pay. 
Soon  our  Samson  began  to  recover 
his  strength,  and  was  only  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  attempt 
escape,  when  accident  gave  him 
not  only  freedom  but  honourable 
employment. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Porte 
to  allow  a  governor  to  remain  for 
many  years  in  the  same  vilayet, 
and  an  old  Pasha  from  Anatolia 
was  appointed  to  Adrianople  in 
the  room  of  the  previous  Vali. 
He  was  an  excellent  type  of  the 
old-fashioned  Turk,  who  not  only 
regulated  his  own  life  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  but  in  his 
official  capacity  interpreted  the 
teachings  of  the  holy  book  on 
the  subject  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment with  such  leniency  that  he 
had  gained  the  honourable  sobri- 
quet of  "  the  Merciful."  Now  the 
theory  of  punishment,  as  laid  down 
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by  the  Koran,  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  violent  crime  is  the 
result  of  mental  and  moral  de- 
rangement, for  which  the  per- 
petrator can  hardly  be  held  re- 
sponsible :  he  is  "  possessed  of  a 
devil,"  and  the  Turk  treats  a 
murderer  as  we  should  a  violent 
lunatic.  He  is  placed  under  re- 
straint without  punishment,  which 
is  appropriately  reserved  for  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  law,  such  as 
refusal  to  pay  Government  taxes. 
Before  long  the  new  governor 
visited  the  jail,  and  ordered  the 
chains  of  the  prisoners  to  be  light- 
ened, better  food  to  be  supplied, 
and  most  of  the  sentences  to  be 
shortened.  Mechmet,  the  Pechli- 
wan,  being  an  interesting  case,  was 
treated  with  special  consideration, 
and  all  good  Mussulmans  blessed 
the  "  Merciful "  Vali. 

Now  the  new  governor  had  a 
son  who  was  just  seventeen  years 
old.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
best  traditions  of  "  old  Turkey  " — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  learnt  to  say 
his  namaz  five  times  a-day,  to  read 
the  Koran  in  Arabic  without  un- 
derstanding it,  and  had  got  by 
heart  a  book  full  of  letters  and 
petitions,  by  copying  it  out  seven 
times,  as  well  as  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Having  all  these  ac- 
complishments, and  being  of  age, 
his  father  thought  it  well  that  he 
should  take  a  wife,  and  a  suitable 
match  was  found  in  the  daughter 
of  the  Pasha  of  Salonike,  a  young 
lady  of  fourteen,  who  could,  it 
was  rumoured,  even  speak  French 
—  writing  is  considered  by  the 
Turks  too  dangerous  an  art  to 
impart  to  women.  The  last  days 
of  May  were  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding, 'which  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  all  the  pomp  due  to  the  nup- 
tials of  a  Pasha's  son. 

The  festivities  of  a  Turkish 
wedding  last  for  many  days,  and 
when  the  parents  are  rich,  include 


a  large  number  of  public  enter- 
tainments, of  which  the  most 
popular  is  the  meeting  of  the 
wrestlers.  From  the  days  of 
Theseus  to  the  present  time  no 
class  has  enjoyed  greater  popu- 
larity among  the  races  of  Greece, 
Epirus,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor 
than  these  heroes  of  the  ring. 
Kerkyon,  king  of  Eleusis,  who 
ate  a  whole  sheep  for  supper  be- 
fore he  wrestled  a  fall  with  Thes- 
eus for  life  or  death,  was  not  more 
famous  in  his  day  than  was  the 
"  Tchoban  "  pechliwdn,  "  the  sheep- 
eater  "  of  Anatolia,  in  the  days  of 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz ;  and 
the  name  of  Polydamas,  the  "eater 
of  beef,"  was  not  more  familiar  to 
the  hearers  of  Socrates  at  Piraeus 
than  that  of  his  representative, 
Georgius  of  Koukoura  in  Elis,  to 
the  Greeks  of  to-day.  For  this 
Georgius  wrestled  in  the  Seraglio 
Gardens  before  the  Sultan  and 
fifteen  thousand  spectators,  and 
overthrew  all  comers,  so  that  the 
Sultan  granted  him  for  his  prow- 
ess sole  possession  of  a  rocky 
islet  in  the  Marmora,  with  leave 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  to  fish 
within  a  mile  of  its  coasts,  free  of 
tax,  for  ever.  The  Pasha  was  him- 
self an  enthusiast  for  the  sport,  and 
six  months  before  the  time  tel-luls, 
or  heralds,  were  sent  throughout 
the  province,  and  to  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  invite 
all  comers  to  wrestle  at  Adrian- 
ople.  Before  May  it  was  known 
that  all  the  greatest  pechliwdns  in 
the  empire  would  meet  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Roumelia. 

There  were  great  preparations 
in  the  town.  At  night  all  the 
shops  were  decorated  with  col- 
oured lamps,  and  thousands  of 
lights  were  hung  in  festoons  from 
the  four  minarets  of  the  mosque. 
At  sunset  a  hundred  cannon  fired 
a  salute,  the  cafes  in  the  Turkish 
quarter  were  illuminated,  and 
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coffee  was  given  to  all  comers. 
In  the  open  spaces  were  dancing- 
boys,  dressed  as  women,  with  jug- 
glers and  clowns;  and  the  favourite 
panorama  of  the  Turks,  represent- 
ing the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  "  Muscovs,"  was 
exhibited  to  dense  and  patriotic 
crowds.  All  day  long  the  air  was 
racked  by  the  blare  of  trumpets 
and  the  deafening  roll  of  kettle- 
drums ;  and  after  two  days  of  ex- 
citement and  anticipation,  the 
bride,  with  her  relations,  was 
brought  into  the  town  and  lodged 
in  a  large  palace  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her.  There  every 
evening  the  most  beautiful  Turk- 
ish girls  of  Adrianople  came  to 
dance  and  play  before  her. 


The  next  day  was  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  the  presents 
sent  to  the  bridegroom.  Every 
citizen  of  note  sent  an  offering, — 
horses  and  bulls,  sheep  and  goats, 
clothing  and  arms.  The  horses, 
covered  with  gay  trappings,  were 
taken  into  the  great  court  of  the 
palace,  where  the  Pasha  sat  in  a 
balcony,  with  his  secretary  at  his 
side  to  record  the  names  of  the 
donors.  The  spirited  animals  were 
led  by  brightly  dressed  grooms, 
preceded  by  musicians  playing 
flutes  and  fifes.  As  each  proces- 
sion entered  the  court  the  shrill 
fifes  were  answered  by  the  roar 
and  crash  of  the  kettledrums,  after 
which  the  name  and  title  of  the 
donor  were  proclaimed  by  a  crier. 


II. — THE   WRESTLING-MATCH. 


The  fifth  day  was  that  to  which 
the  whole  province  had  been  look- 
ing forward  for  months, — the  great 
trial  of  strength  between  the  wrest- 
lers. This  generally  takes  place 
outside  the  walls,  but  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Pasha  the  arena  was 
this  time  to  be  formed  in  the  great 
square  of  the  town. 

For  two  days  previously  minor 
contests  had  been  taking  place. 
On  the  first  the  boys  had  tried 
their  strength,  and  the  cafes  in 
the  evening  had  been  filled  with 
the  elders,  discussing  critically  the 
youthful  promise  of  the  lads.  The 
succeeding  morning  had  disposed 
of  the  less  eminent  aspirants  to 
the  palm  of  the  arena,  and  none 
were  now  left  to  compete  but  the 
most  renowned  champions  of  the 
empire.  Though  gathered  from  dis- 
tant provinces,  each  was  supported 
by  his  countrymen  in  greater  or 
less  numbers;  and  the  influx  of 
fierce  mountaineers  from  Albania 
and  the  Rhodope  had  caused  no 
little  anxiety  to  the  city  officers. 


The  champion  of  the  Albanians 
was  the  Arnaout  Giulaka.  The 
Bosniak  Molascho  was  to  be  his 
antagonist,  and  there  was  already 
bad  blood  between  the  Arnaouts 
and  the  friends  of  the  Bosniak 
wrestler.  But  the  most  famous 
pechliwdns  came  from  Asia  Minor. 
From  Brousa,  Coniah,  Yeni-za- 
ghri,  and  Aidin  the  various  cham- 
pions had  tramped  on  foot  to  com- 
pete at  so  notable  a  gathering. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  famous 
was  the  Bour-ek-chi,  or  "  cake- 
eater,"  from  Aidin,  so  called  be- 
cause he  could  eat  ten  girdle-cakes 
at  a  sitting ;  but  the  hero  of  the 
day  was  the  Tchoban  pechliwdn, 
"  the  shepherd  "  from  Coniah,  who 
for  each  of  his  meals  would  eat  a 
lamb — when  he  could  get  it. 

At  11  A.M.  a  cannon-shot  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  the 
sports.  But  from  early  morning 
the  great  square  had  been  densely 
packed  with  spectators.  A  special 
stand  was  reserved  for  the  women, 
and  the  palace  windows  were  occu- 
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pied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Pasha's 
court  and  the  female  friends  of 
the  bride.  Beneath  was  the  Gov- 
ernor's tent,  gorgeously  decorated 
with  green  and  gold,  with  the  flag 
of  Turkey  flying  from  the  pole. 
On  the  right  of  the  tent  were  the 
prizes.  These  were  in  three  classes ; 
for  as  in  the  sports  presided  over 
by  ^Eneas,  the  Pasha  had  pro- 
claimed that  no  one  was  to  go 
away  unrewarded, — 

"Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  non  dona- 
tus  abibit. " 

In  the  first  class  a  highly -bred 
camel  was  set  apart  for  the 
winner;  for  the  next  an  Arab 
horse;  for  the  rest  there  were 
valuable  shawls  for  turbans,  and 
swords  of  Damascus.  In  the  next 
class  were  clothes  of  all  colours, 
and  rich  material.  For  the  third 
other  clothes  were  provided  of  less 
valuable  stuffs,  but  equally  good 
design.  The  firing  of  the  cannon 
was  followed  by  a  blare  of  trum- 
pets, davouls  (side-drums),  and 
zournahs  (wooden  pipes),  after 
which  the  Pasha  gave  the  signal 
to  begin  the  match. 

The  Bosniak  and  the  Aidin 
champion,  the  "cake-eater,"  ad- 
vanced from  opposite  sides  of  the 
ring  and  met  in  the  centre.  Each 
stroked  the  other's  face  and  the 
back  of  his  hands  in  token  of 
goodwill  and  amity,  and  then, 
standing  side  by  side,  they  turned 
to  the  Pasha's  tents  and  made  low 
obeisance  with  the  left  hand  on 
the  forehead.  An  old  Turk,  tall 
and  robust,  with  bronzed  face  and 
long  white  beard,  dressed  in  a 
green  caftan  with  golden  stripes, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  branch 
of  green  bay,  advanced  and  stood 
between  the  pair.  Then  placing 


a  hand  on  the  head  of  each,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  clear 
voice, — 

"  Pechliwan  !  oh,  Pechliwans  ! 
Two  wrestlers  came  into  the  arena, 
each  stronger  than  the  other. 
Both  were  brave  and  noble  men, 
both  worthy  of  the  prize.  Pech- 
liwans, do  not  be  proud,  although 
I  say  this  much,  for  pride  is  the 
folly  of  the  strong.  Remember 
that  you  are  not  the  only  wrestlers 
who  have  won  honour.  There  was 
the  mighty  Kur  Hosein,  who  slew 
the  bear  in  Erivan.  But  he  is 
long  since  dead.  There  was  Ali 
Mustapha,  from  the  holy  city  of 
Coniah,  who  won  two  camels 
at  Brousa.  He  also  is  no  more. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Ozun  (tall) 
Mechmet  of  Damascus  ?  His  fame 
reached  Baghdad  and  India.  He, 
too,  is  among  the  dead.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  you  are  mortal :  be 
not  therefore  proud !  Now  ad- 
vance and  wrestle,  and  see  that 
you  neither  hurt  one  another  nor 
break  the  rules  of  the  pechliwdn- 
lik." 

After  this  the  "master  of  the 
lists"  withdrew,  and  the  pechli- 
wdns  kissed  each  other  on  the 
forehead,  shook  hands  again,  and 
retired  to  the  barriers,  from  which 
each  came  bounding  forward  with 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  retired  once  more,  again 
advanced,  and  laid  each  a  hand  on 
the  other's  shoulder.  Both  men 
had  been  anointed  by  their  at- 
tendants from  pitchers  of  oil,  and 
were  naked  except  for  the  kospet — 
short  drawers  of  leather  thick  as 
a  boot-sole,  which  form  a  loose 
shell  round  the  loins  and  pre- 
vent dangerous  strains.  These  are 
the  7rep<,£uy/,a.Ta  l  which  Thucydides 
mentions  as  discarded  by  the 


1  Homer's  heroes,  however,  wear  them,  showing  that  the  survival  is  that  of  the 
more  ancient  use.     See  Iliad,  $,  710  : — 
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Greeks  of  his  day,  though  retained 
by  the  "barbarians."  The  object 
of  the  contest  is  to  lift  the  oppon- 
ent from  the  ground,  and  the  rules 
are  identical  with  those  described 
so  minutely  by  Lucian. 

The  attitudes  of  the  men  re- 
call exactly  those  of  the  antique 
statues  and  gems,  especially  those 
curious  groups  in  which  one  of 
the  wrestlers  has  thrown  himself 
on  all-fours  to  prevent  being  lifted, 
and  crouches  with  head  bent  down 
awaiting  his  opportunity  to  rise. 

The  Bosniak  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  but  was  destined  to 
sudden  discomfiture.  The  Aidin 
man  was  a  master  of  the  art,  and 
while  they  stood  in  the  position 
described,  he  dropped  on  hands 
and  knees,  and,  quick  as  lightning, 
thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  be- 
tween the  Bosniak's  legs,  and 
"  tossed  "  him  like  a  bull.  Amid 
a  roar  of  applause,  the  Asiatic 
assisted  his  rival  to  rise,  and  both 
walked  to  the  tent  of  the  Pasha, 
received  their  presents,  and  re- 
tired. 

Refreshments  were  then  served 
in  the  Pasha's  tent,  and  the  sher- 
bet- and  sweet-sellers  went  round 
among  the  spectators.  These  were 
divided  into  "  nations."  The  Rou- 
meliotes  of  different  races  occupied 
one  side  of  the  square,  and  these 
again  were  subdivided  into  dis- 
tinct groups  of  Turks,  Albanians, 
Greeks,  and  Pomaks;  the  Bosni- 
aks  with  their  defeated  champion 
stood  next ;  while  the  remaining 
space  was  occupied  mainly  by 
Epirotes  and  the  distant  visitors 
from  beyond  the  Marmora  and 
Bosphorus.  These  were  excited 
beyond  measure  by  the  success  of 
the  Aidin  wrestler,  and  the  next 
contest  in  which  the  "  cake-eater  " 
was  to  be  matched  with  another 
Roumeliote,  the  Arnaout  Giulaka, 
was  eagerly  awaited. 

Tall  and  erect  like  a  steel  pillar, 


the  Albanian  advanced  into  the 
arena,  and  the  Europeans  who 
were  honoured  with  a  place'  in 
the  Pasha's  tent  were  loud  in  the 
admiration  of  his  strength  and 
symmetry.  But  the  connoisseurs 
of  the  sport  lamented  the  lack  of 
grace  and  refinement  in  his  man- 
ner of  approach ;  for  the  Albanians 
have  never  been  thoroughly  orien- 
talised, and  are  true  Illyrians  still. 

While  the  Asiatic  was  going 
through  the  orthodox  preliminar- 
ies for  the  contest,  the  Albanian 
rushed  upon  him  and  endeavoured 
to  hurl  him  to  the  ground  by 
main  force.  But  his  adversary 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and  slip- 
ping from  his  grasp,  fell  on  hands 
and  knees  as  if  to  repeat  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  he  had  over- 
thrown the  Bosniak.  The  Al- 
banian at  once  caught  him  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  slipping  the  other  beneath  the 
leathern  girdle,  he  grasped  his 
thigh,  and  so  stooping,  pinned 
him  to  the  earth  like  a  falcon 
holding  his  prey.  The  Albanians 
in  the  crowd  were  mad  with  ex- 
citement ;  those  in  front,  crouching 
down,  instinctively  imitated  his 
movements  in  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment, while  the  rest  curled  their 
moustaches  and  brandished  their 
yataghans  in  triumph. 

But  the  Bour-ek-chi,  oiled  with 
oil  of  Adramyttium,  slipped  back- 
wards little  by  little  from  the 
Albanian's  grasp,  and  arching  his 
body  like  a  steel  spring,  he  sud- 
denly flung  himself  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  Arnaout  was 
hurled  back  upon  the  sand. 

The  Asiatics  were  wild  with 
joy,  and  shouted  "  Mashollah  ! 
Mashollah!"  Several  of  the  Al- 
banians, on  the  other  hand,  rushed 
into  the  arena  with  drawn  swords 
and  fierce  cries,  and  demanded 
that  the  fall  should  be  wrestled 
again,  until  they  were  surrounded 
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by  the  cavasses,  their  weapons 
taken  from  them,  and  the  offend- 
ers marched  off  to  the  guard-room 
of  the  Konak. 

One  more  Roumeliote  was  left 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  Pomak  Hassan.  His 
opponent  was  to  be  the  Tchoban 
pechliwdn  of  Coniah,  the  champion 
of  Asia. 

To  mark  the  importance  of  the 
coming  contest,  the  Pasha  ordered 
the  military  bands  to  play  a  lively 
Polish  march,  but  no  wrestler 
came  forward.  After  some  delay 
the  Pasha  sent  an  officer  to  ask 
the  Tchoban  pechliwdn  why  he 
did  not  advance. 

"  Because  my  heart  is  not  moved 
by  such  music,"  answered  the 
Tchoban.  "  I  want  davouls  and 
tum-belecs"  (fifes  and  kettle- 
drums). 

The  company  in  the  tent  laughed 
heartily  when  this  message  was  con- 
veyed to  them,  and  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  athlete,  his  be- 
loved instruments  began  the  fright- 
ful din  so  dear  to  Asiatic  ears. 

The  "  Shepherd"  advanced  slow- 
ly and  with  great  dignity  into  the 
ring,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  with 
curiosity  on  the  famous  athlete. 
Unlike  the  others,  he  was  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  his  short 
beard  was  grey.  He  was  im- 
mensely bulky,  and  the  folds  of 
flesh  hung  over  his  kospet.  The 
Pomak,  his  adversary,  was  not  his 
equal  either  in  size  or  appearance. 
Rough  and  red  as  a  brick,  with 
black  moustache  and  beard  like 
iron  wire,  he  walked  to  meet  his 
foe,  who  did  not  even  deign  to 
look  at  him. 

The  herald  made  a  special  ora- 
tion suited  to  the  occasion. 

"Heavenly  is  the  strength  of 
the  pechliwdns,"  he  said,  "sent 
by  the  Prophet  to  glorify  the 
name  of  Allah,  and  give  joy  to 
his  faithful.  But  remember  that 


you  are  his  creatures,  and  show 
that  you  are  gifted  not  only  with 
bodily  strength,  but  also  with  such 
skill  as  will  enable  you  to  win 
the  victory  without  injuring  the 
vanquished." 

The  huge  champion  only  retired 
three  paces  after  the  herald  had 
given  the  signal  with  his  branch 
of  bay,  and  then  stood  still  as  if 
disdaining  to  make  preparation  to 
resist  his  foe.  The  Pomak  was 
disconcerted  by  such  treatment, 
and  seemed  for  a  time  at  a  loss 
how  to  begin  the  onset.  He  tried 
to  fling  his  arms  around  the  "  Shep- 
herd's "  neck,  but  he  shook  him 
off  with  ease.  Again  he  made  the 
same  attempt,  but  the  Tchoban 
seized  him  by  the  neck  and  thrust 
him  to  the  earth.  Enraged  by 
this  treatment,  the  Pomak  flung 
his  arms  round  the  champion  and 
tried  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
For  almost  an  hour  the  struggle 
against  the  passive  resistance  of 
the  "  Shepherd  "  continued,  until 
the  latter  caught  the  exhausted 
Roumeliote  by  the  waist  and  thigh, 
and  flung  him  headlong  over  his 
shoulder. 

Amid  the  shouts  of  his  partisans 
and  the  roll  of  kettle-drums,  the 
old  giant  stalked  across  the  arena 
to  the  enclosure  where  the  prizes 
were  exhibited,  and  striking  one 
hand  into  the  neck  of  the  white 
camel,  and  with  the  other  sweep- 
ing aside  the  gorgeous  Indian  rugs 
which  were  laid  across  its  back,  he 
claimed  the  prize.  The  Pasha 
nodded  to  the  secretary  to  make 
the  award,  when  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  present,  and  had 
been  greatly  vexed  at  the  ill  luck 
of  the  local  competitors,  ap- 
proached, and  one  said — 

"Your  Excellency,  does  it  not 
seem  a  pity  that,  in  the  largest 
town  of  Roumelia,  all  our  native 
wrestlers  are  to  be  beaten  by  these 
Zebeks  of  Asia  ? " 
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"True,"  said  the  Pasha;  "but 
how  is  this  to  be  altered  1" 

"  I  heard  yesterday,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  that  there  is  imprisoned 
here,  for  some  slight  offence,  a 
wrestler  of  such  repute  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  would  put 
down  this  Asian  bull,  if  your  Ex- 
cellency thought  fit  to  grant  him 
his  liberty." 

"If  that  is  so,  you  have  my 
permission  to  bring  him,"  said  the 
Pasha — "only  be  quick."  Then 
addressing  the  "  Shepherd,"  he 
said,  "  Wait :  there  is  yet  another 
who  will  wrestle  a  fall  with  you 
to-day." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  "Shep- 
herd"; "a  hundred,  if  your  Ex- 
cellency pleases." 

While  the  officer  hurried  off  to 
the  prison  in  search  of  Mechmet, 
the  Turkish  officers  and  Europeans, 
officials  in  the  Governor's  pavilion, 
discussed  the  subject  of  national 
sports.  An  English  officer,  at- 
tached to  the  Turkish  service,  gave 
a  spirited  description  of  a  boxing- 
match,  and  the  Turks,  much  in- 
terested, demanded  the  size  and 
weights  of  the  best  known  cham- 
pions of  the  prize-ring. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  who 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  cause 
of  the  unusual  delay  in  the  day's 
amusement.  The  public  crier  re- 
ceived orders  to  explain  this  to  the 
people,  and  stepping  into  the  centre 
of  the  arena,  he  cried  in  a  voice 
that  could  be  heard  beyond  the 


By  command  of  our  most  Ex- 
cellent Pasha,  who  rules  the  pro- 
vince under  the  shadow  of  our 
Sultan  the  Khalif,  I  bid  every  one 
to  be  silent;  for  a  great  Pechli- 
wan is  about  to  wrestle  who  will 
bring  honour  to  all  Roumelia  :  this 
is  the  command  of  my  lord." 
For  a  moment  there  was  com- 


plete silence :  then  shouts  of  ap- 
proval rose  from  the  Roumeliote 
crowd,  while  the  supporters  of  the 
Tchoban  pechliwdn  anxiously  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  unknown 
wrestler  who  was  to  contest  the 
prize  with  their  countryman. 
While  the  buzz  of  conjecture  and 
speculation  was  at  its  height, 
Mechmet,  the  brigand,  pale  and 
anxious,  was  led  into  the  arena 
and  presented  to  the  Governor  by 
the  officers.  The  excitement  was 
such  that  the  crowd  broke  into  the 
ring  to  gaze  at  the  new-comer,  and 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  his  condi- 
tion to  endure  the  contest;  and 
even  the  officers  in  the  tent  rose 
and  crowded  forward  to  look,  as 
the  Pechliwan  knelt  before  the 
Yali  and  kissed  his  hands. 

"  Now,  my  son,"  said  the  Pasha, 
"Said  Bey  will  have  told  you  what 
is  required  of  you.  Put  down  that 
man,  and  you  shall  not  only  have 
your  liberty,  but  I  will  make  you 
a  Yuz-bashi  in  my  guard.  Now 
go,  and  see  you  do  your  best." 

Mechmet  was  too  agitated  to 
speak,  but  as  he  knelt  he  bowed 
his  forehead  to  the  earth,  and  then 
retired  to  the  right  of  the  tents, 
where  he  stripped  and  oiled  him- 
self, aided  by  a  crowd  of  sympa- 
thising Roumeliotes.  The  Tchoban 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  arena  : 
Mechmet's  history  was  by  this 
time  known  to  all  present,  and  the 
champion  fixed  his  eyes  curiously 
upon  him  as  he  approached.  Mech- 
met came  forward,  kissed  both  his 
hands,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Were  I  free,  Tchoban,  I  would 
never  challenge  so  ancient  and 
famous  a  Pechliwan  of  Asia  as 
yourself ;  but  it  is  for  my  liberty, 
wherefore  forgive  your  son." 

The  old  giant  looked  kindly  on 
him.  "You  do  well,  AH  Mech- 
met," he  said ;  "but  why  risk  such 
a  stake  to-day  ?  Your  limbs  are 
stiff  from  prison ;  take  a  month  to 
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prepare,  and  I  will  engage  to  meet 
you  again  before  all  Roumelia." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Mechmet ; 
"  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  pechli- 
wdn-lik,  and  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Pasha." 

"Then  let  us  wrestle,"  replied 
the  Tchoban :  and  after  the  usual 
proclamations  and  salutes  the  con- 
test began. 

Though  obviously  in  no  condition 
for  such  a  trial  of  strength,  Mech- 
met delighted  the  spectators  by 
the  courage  and  skill  of  his  first 
efforts,  and  the  shouts  of  approval 
which  came  not  only  from  the 
Roumeliotes  but  also  from  the 
Asiatic  quarter,  showed  how  his 
gallant  struggle  for  liberty  had 
won  the  hearts  of  the  crowd.  But 
before  long  he  was  seen  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  evident  that 
only  accident  could  give  him  the 
victory.  Then,  as  the  crowd  were 
waiting  breathless  for  the  final  fall, 
the  Tchoban  drew  back,  and  fold- 
ing his  arms,  he  suffered  the  bri- 
gand to  close  with  him  and  lift 
him  gently  from  the  ground.  The 
Pechliwan  had  won ! 

Both  then  walked  to  the  Pasha's 
tent  and  knelt  before  him,  while 
the  excitable  people,  easily  moved 
by  an  act  of  generosity  which  all 
could  understand,  called  for  bless- 


ings on  the  Tchoban,  and  even  shed 
tears  of  sympathy. 

As  the  two  men  knelt  before 
him,  the  Pasha  raised  them  up 
with  his  own  hand. 

"  I  thank  you  both,"  he  said. 
"You  have  shown  yourselves  to 
be  men;  and  I  can  see  from  the 
face  of  the  old  pechliwdn  that  he 
is  a  kind-hearted  and  true  Mus- 
sulman. Your  prize,  oh  Tchoban 
Pechliwan,  will  be  this  camel  with 
all  its  trappings,  and  this  horse 
from  my  son,  with  this  suit  of 
Rhodian  clothes  from  the  Frankish 
gentleman  here.  And  to  you, 
Mechmet  Pechliwan,  I  grant  your 
liberty,  with  full  amnesty  of  all 
your  past  life,  with  the  rank  of 
On-Bashi  to-day  and  Uz-Bashi  to- 
morrow. 

Then  the  men  knelt  once  more 
before  the  Pasha,  and  the  officers 
gave  them  money,  some  a  hundred 
piastres,  some  fifty ;  and  all  those 
who  had  wrestled  that  day,  the 
yalips  or  anointed  ones,  were 
escorted  to  the  bath  by  thousands 
of  their  admirers  with  davouls 
and  zournahs,  and  dressed  in  the 
clothes  they  had  won,  after  which 
they  were  feasted  in  the  Konak 
and  given  backsheesh  to  carry 
them  home,  and  the  festival  was 
ended. 


III. — IN   GOVERNMENT   SERVICE. 


When  the  excitement  of  the 
marriage-feast  was  over,  the  Gov- 
ernor sent  for  Mechmet,  who  ap- 
peared before  him  in  the  uniform 
of  his  new  rank.  Tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  the  Pasha  said — 
"  Now,  my  Pechliwan,  I  suppose 
you  know  all  the  secrets  of  your 
old  friends,  the  brigands,  in  this 
vilayet.  Now  that  Yusuf  Agha 
is  gone,  they  have  been  becoming 
as  troublesome  as  they  were  when 
you  were  at  liberty.  Take  your 


company,  and  if  you  can  clear  the 
province  in  three  months,  there  are 
five  hundred  gold  mahmoudias  for 
you." 

The  selection  of  Mechmet  for 
the  duty  excited  no  surprise  in 
the  vilayet,  and  the  results  justi- 
fied the  Pasha's  action.  In  less 
than  three  months  the  gates  of  the 
palace  were  adorned  with  a  row  of 
the  brigands'  heads,  and  Mechmet 
returned  to  his  master  to  claim 
his  reward. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  Pasha 
again  required  his  services.  It  was 
Ramazan,  and  every  good  Mussul- 
man, poor  or  rich,  must  eat  his 
meals  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
The  Pechliwan  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Pasha  to  take  his 
iflar,  or  supper,  with  him,  a  great 
honour  even  for  the  highest  of  his 
suite.  After  the  meal,  when  coffee 
and  pipes  were  brought,  the  Pasha 
smiled  very  graciously,  and  said — 
"  That  you  are  an  able  servant  I 
now  have  proof.  Now  I  have 
another  task  for  you.  Perhaps 
you  know  that  the  arrears  of  taxes 
are  great  in  our  vilayet  this  year  : 
this  day  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury  at  Constanti- 
nople demanding  money.  These 
arrears  must  be  got  in  in  three 
months  at  the  latest — no  matter 
how :  the  money  must  be  had. 
There  is  Ismail  Efendi,  my  kiateep, 
who  will  go  with  you.  Take  what 
zaptiehs  you  please.  Your  supper 
to-morrow  night  will  be  in  Kuk- 
Kilissa." 

Before  dawn  the  Pechliwan  was 
in  the  saddle,  and  after  twelve 
hours'  riding  he  reached  Kuk- 
Kilissa.  After  supping  with  the 
Mutessarif  in  the  Konak,  he  sent 
for  the  Mukhtars  or  town  council, 
both  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
and  said  sternly,  "  To-morrow,  be- 
fore sunset,  all  arrears  due  must 
be  paid  to  me  without  one  para 
missing,  otherwise  I  shall  send  you 
all  in  chains  to  Adrianople.  Go  ! 
and  do  not  let  me  see  you  with- 
out the  whole  sum  in  your  hands." 

Next  day  saw  all  the  town  in 
tumult  and  agitation.  The  Mukh- 
tars and  collectors  were  going  from 
house  to  house,  and  in  the  bazaar 
forced  sales  of  all  sorts  of  property 
were  going  on;  house  utensils, 
cows,  sheep,  donkeys,  agricultural 
implements,  clothes,  and  wine  were 
put  up  to  auction ;  and  before 
night  the  gold  and  silver  taken  in 
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payment  was  packed  in  sacks  of 
plaited  cord,  slung  across  the  backs 
of  horses,  and  on  its  way  to  Adri- 
anople. In  three  months  the 
whole  sum  due  was  collected  and 
delivered  to  the  Governor,  with 
handsome  presents  for  the  officials 
of  the  palace.  In  recognition  of 
his  services,  Mechmet  was  ap- 
pointed permanently  to  the  office 
of  collector  of  Government  taxes 
in  the  vilayet,  and  the  Pasha  was 
congratulated  on  all  sides  for  the 
sagacity  which  had  converted  the 
ex -brigand  into  such  a  valuable 
public  servant. 

It  would  have  been  well  for 
Mechmet  if  the  ordering  of  his 
further  fate  had  rested  with  the 
Vali,  his  master.  But  the  tradi- 
tional processes  of  executive  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  Pechliwan's 
tax-gathering  was  an  instance,  are 
no  longer  in  favour  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  very  qualities  of  au- 
dacity and  resolute  will  which 
recommended  the  Pechliwan  to 
an  old-fashioned  Turk  like  his 
master,  were  exactly  calculated  to 
involve  the  Porte  in  conflict  with 
its  enemies ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Pechliwan's  vigour  gave 
cause  for  anxiety  to  the  harassed 
advisers  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Christian  population  of  the  East, 
by  way  of  gaining  further  emanci- 
pation from  the  Turkish  rule,  make 
free  use  of  the  powers  afforded 
them  of  becoming  naturalised  sub- 
jects of  neighbouring  Governments. 
Those  in  the  vilayets  of  Adrianople 
generally  preferred  the  protection 
of  Russia,  and  by  a  three  months' 
residence  in  Odessa,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  1000  roubles,  they  become 
entitled  to  full  rights  as  subjects 
of  the  Czar.  It  was  the  ill-fortune 
of  Mechmet  Pechliwan  to  imprison 
or  flog  more  than  one  of  these 
Russianised  Bulgars  in  his  tax- 
gathering  expedition,  and  the 
sufferers  came  with  loud  com- 
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plaints  to  the  Russian  Consul. 
He  applied  to  the  Pasha  for 
redress,  but  Mechmet  was  con- 
tinued in  office.  Then  the  Consul 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to 
prove  his  case  so  clearly  that  the 
Pasha  received  orders  from  the 
Porte  to  imprison  Mechmet  until 
the  further  pleasure  of  the  Sultan 
was  made  known.  The  Governor 
was  obliged  to  obey,  and  the 
Pechliwan,  though  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  uniform  and  draw  his  pay, 
became  again  an  inmate  of  the  jail. 

Though  spared  the  degradation 
of  chains,  and  treated  with  such 
consideration  as  is  possible  where 
400  prisoners  are  confined  within 
the  walls  of  one  building  without 
means  of  privacy  or  separation, 
Mechmet's  resentment  was  ex- 
treme. He  naturally  attributed 
his  imprisonment  to  his  enemies 
among  the  Russianised  rayaks,  and 
constantly  asserted  his  intention 
of  exacting  a  full  and  bloody 
revenge  on  his  foes. 

Anywhere  but  in  Turkey  Mech- 
met's hopes  of  a  personal  ven- 
geance could  scarcely  have  been 
realised.  But  the  Pechliwan, 
though  in  prison,  did  not  speak 
without  knowledge.  Such  of  his 
friends  in  the  country  districts  as 
chose  to  visit  him  when  in  Adrian- 
ople  had  free  leave  to  do  so,  and 
the  constant  subject  of  their  con- 
versation was  the  activity  of  the 
Russian  emissaries  among  the 
Bulgarians,  the  growing  boldness 
of  the  Christian  population,  and 
the  corresponding  uneasiness  of 
their  Moslem  neighbours.  Dark 
rumours  of  intended  massacre  and 
plunder  were  rife  on  both  sides, 
and  Turk  and  Bulgar  gave  each 
other  a  wide  berth  if  they  met 
upon  the  road,  and  laid  up  stores 
of  arms.  The  refusal  to  pay  taxes, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of 


Mechmet's  employment,  is  a  sure 
precursor  of  rebellion  in  the  East. 
This  was  followed  by  an  organised 
scheme  for  an  outbreak  on  both 
sides  of  the  Balkans  in  1874.  The 
plan  was  betrayed  to  the  "Vali;  but 
though  many  communities  were 
implicated,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  measures  of  repression  then 
taken  by  the  Porte  to  shock  the 
sentiments  of  the  West.  One  vil- 
lage, Elhovo,  was  punished  :  regu- 
lar troops  were  sent  there,  the 
goods  of  the  people  were  confis- 
cated, and  the  men  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Eski  Zaghri,  but  re- 
leased some  weeks  later. 

But  in  the  following  year  the 
threatened  insurrection  broke  out 
in  earnest.  A  large  body  of  insur- 
gents assembled,  surprised  and  mur- 
dered a  post  of  zaptiehs,  killed  a 
tax-collector  and  his  escort,  and 
burned  two  Turkish  villages. 

Tales  of  other  risings  poured 
into  Adrianople,  and  the  authori- 
ties were  distracted  with  anxiety 
and  fear.  Their  want  of  accurate 
information  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  total  lack  of  any  proper  means 
of  putting  down  the  movement. 
There  were  few  regular  troops  in 
the  province,  and  when  the  news 
came  that  10,000  men  were  forti- 
fying one  of  the  Balkan  passes — 
though  the  spies  omitted  to  add 
that  only  3000  of  them  were  pro- 
perly armed — a  general  permission 
was  given  to  the  Turkish  villages 
to  take  what  measures  they  pleased 
for  their  own  safety,  pending  the 
action  of  the  regular  authorities. 
The  weakness  of  the  central 
Government  stood  confessed,  and 
the  Moslem  population,  in  bitter 
resentment  at  the  failure  of  their 
rulers  in  time  of  peril,  looked  about 
them  for  a  leader.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Mechmet  the  Wrestler 
made  his  escape  from  prison. 
When  next  heard  of,  he  was  organ- 
ising the  Moslem  population  of 
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the  disturbed  districts.  The  Turks 
and  Pomaks  flocked  to  his  camp, 
and  in  a  week  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a  force  of  2000  men.  It 
was  not  till  a  fortnight  later  that 
the  regular  troops  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  by  this  time  Mechmet 
had  carried  fire  and  slaughter  into 
many  a  Bulgar  village.  When 
Hafiz  Pasha  arrived  with  his 
troops  the  forces  of  the  Pechliwan 
equalled  those  of  the  Sultan's  offi- 
cer, and  the  commandant,  cowed 
by  his  personality,  made  but  feeble 
efforts  to  stop  the  fury  of  the  Bashi- 
bazouks. 

The  shock  to  European  senti- 
ment caused  by  these  outrages  is 
too  well  known  to  need  recalling. 
What  it  is  important  to  insist 
upon  is  that,  unless  the  central 
Government  of  Turkey  is  so  sup- 
ported as  to  be  able  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  will  on  Christian 
and  Moslem  alike  by  the  use  of 
the  proper  forces  at  its  disposal, 
there  will  always  be  the  danger 
that  the  power  of  the  Sultan  to 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his 
European  advisers  may  fail  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  and  his 
authority  be  supplanted  by  the 
improvised  measures  of  reaction 
and  fanaticism.  England,  which 
has  taken  the  responsibility  of  the 
good  government  of  Asia  Minor, 
can  least  of  all  afford  to  look 
lightly  on  the  chances  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  or  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  those  who  wish,  at  any 
cost,  to  weaken  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  Sultan. 


When  the  Commission  for  the 
punishment  of  those  concerned  in 
the  massacre  was  sitting,  Mechmet 
disappeared  into  the  Balkans,  and 
during  the  Servian  and  Russian 
wars  nothing  was  heard  of  him  in 
the  vilayet.  But  by  a  strange 
chance  the  closing  scene  of  his  life 
was  witnessed  by  one  of  those  who 
had  been  present  when  he  wrestled 
for  his  liberty  before  the  Pasha. 
During  the  defence  of  the  western 
Balkan,  in  the  winter  campaign 
after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  one  of  the 
European  officers  who  had  been  of 
the  company  in  the  Pasha's  tent 
at  the  wedding-feast  was  watching 
from  the  back  of  a  bleak  ridge  the 
attack  of  a  Russian  battalion  on 
a  small  redoubt  half-way  up  the 
snow-covered  slope  below.  As  the 
black  swarm  of  Russians  came 
rapidly  up  the  frozen  incline,  the 
cry  of  "  Allah  !  Allah  !  "  rose  from 
the  weak  and  famished  Turks  be- 
hind the  breastwork,  and  as  the 
jets  of  smoke  spurted  out  from  the 
ramparts,  the  assailants  halted  and 
extended  their  ranks,  then  wav- 
ered, and  retired  into  the  valley  be- 
low. On  riding  down  to  the  work 
to  praise  the  •  defence,  he  found 
the  feeble  band  which  occupied  it 
grouped  round  a  dying  Turk. 

"Do  you  not  know  who  it  is, 
Effendi?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 
"It  is  Ali  Pechliwan."  And 
looking  on  the  dying  man,  he 
recognised  in  the  gaunt  and  fam- 
ished frame  the  wrestler  of  the 
Adrianople  arena. 
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ON    ACQUIEED    FACIAL    EXPRESSION. 


ALTHOUGH  from  infancy  up- 
wards we  are  all,  whether  we  know 
it  or  not,  close  students  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  although  a  number  of 
books,  the  result  of  much  careful 
research,  have  been  published  upon 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject, 
there  are  certain  facts  connected 
with  facial  expression  which, 
though  often  remarked  upon,  have 
never  received  explanation.  With 
two  of  these — both  of  which  bear 
upon  the  causes  of  acquired  expres- 
sion of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character — I  propose  briefly  to  deal 
in  this  article.  I  refer  to  the 
similarity  of  visage  displayed  by 
nearly  all  members  of  certain 
trades  and  professions ;  and  to  the 
likeness  which  often  becomes  ap- 
parent on  the  faces  of  people  (gen- 
erally married  couples)  who  live 
together. 

In  addition  to  the  bony  frame- 
work, there  are  three  chief  anatom- 
ical factors  which  go  to  make  up 
the  expression  of  the  face.  These 
are  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous 
cushion  of  fat  which  contains  the 
numerous  blood-vessels,  and,  lastly, 
the  facial  muscles.  The  nerve- 
supply  is  abundant  and  peculiar. 
The  integument  receives  sensory 
branches  from  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve,  the  blood-vessels  are  under 
the  control  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, and  the  muscles  which  have  to 
do  with  expression  receive  motor 
impulses  from  the  brain  vid  the  sev- 
enth cranial  or  facial  nerve,  first 
accurately  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  It  is  to  these  numerous  slips 
of  muscular  tissue,  with  their  con- 
trolling telegraphic  nerve -fibres, 
that  I  wish  especially  to  direct 
attention. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  to  all 


who  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  physiology  that  any  movement 
of  any  part  of  the  face  is  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  certain  muscles, 
and  that  every  such  contraction 
must  take  place  at  the  command 
of  an  impulse  conveyed  to  the 
muscles  by  means  of  the  motor 
nerves. 

Into  the  historical  evolutionary 
explanation  of  these  movements  it 
is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter. 
Let  it  suflice  to  say  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  one  and 
all  represent  some  adaptation  of 
the  bodily  structures  to  certain 
physical  needs  (possibly  long  obso- 
lete) which  accompanied  the  emo- 
tions of  which  the  movements  are 
now  an  index  ;  jttst  as  the  wagging 
of  a  dog's  tail,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  mere  sign  of  pleasur- 
able excitement,  was  in  the  first 
place  of  vital  importance  as  a  sig- 
nal to  his  comrades  that  game  was 
afoot. 

The  connection  between  the 
muscles  of  expression  and  the  emo- 
tional centres  in  the  brain  is  of  a 
most  intimate  character,  and  is 
largely  independent  of  the  will, 
although  by  strong  volition  any 
consequent  movement  of  the  fea- 
tures may  generally  be  prevented. 
That  the  association  is  instinctive, 
and  not  acquired  through  individ- 
ual or  racial  education,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  facial  changes 
which  accompany  the  sentiments 
of  fear,  hatred,  contempt,  merri- 
ment, or  mockery  are  practically 
identical  the  whole  world  over. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  man 
who  can  always  keep  his  counte- 
nance, even  when  his  will  is  fully 
awake,  is  as  complete  a  proof  of 
this  intimate  and  automatic  bond 
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between  the  mental  apparatus  and 
the  facial  muscles  as  need  be 
brought  forward.  Are  we  not  all 
aware  of  exercising  a  restraining 
effort  upon  our  features  when  we 
endeavour  to  hide  our  emotions? 
And  is  not  the  common  phrase, 
"  He  gave  way  to  his  feelings,"  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
variable instinctive  tendency  is, 
when  the  emotions  are  stirred,  to 
yield  to  those  outward  manifesta- 
tions which  are  obvious  to  the  eye 
of  another,  and  which  are  the  re- 
sults of  motor  nervous  impulse  ? 

Now,  this  fact  is  most  important 
in  the  study  of  what  may  be  called 
"  static  physiognomy,"  which  treats 
of  the  interpretation  of  habitual 
expression  when  the  countenance 
is  at  rest.  It  shows  that  in  all 
probability  every  emotion,  however 
slight,  sends  an  impulse  to  the  ap- 
propriate muscles,  although  the  im- 
mediate nervous  provocation  may 
be  much  too  faint  to  produce  any 
marked  movement.  That  such 
trivial  and  evanescent  nerve  im- 
pulses, although  their  effect  may 
be  at  the  time  unfelt  by  the  sub- 
ject himself,  and  imperceptible  to 
lookers-on,  may  be,  if  often  re- 
peated, efficient  factors  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  habitualjcast  of  coun- 
tenance, I  shall  presently  show. 

It  is  plain  that  such  effects  will 
become  more  perceptible  when  the 
first  rotundity  of  youth  has  dis- 
appeared. We  naturally  look  at 
a  young  face  for  a  prophecy,  and 
at  an  old  one  for  a  record.  But 
the  materials  from  which  we  at- 
tempt to  inform  ourselves  are  of  a 
very  different  character  in  the  two 
classes.  In  the  one  case  we  see  a 
general  arrangement  of  features, 
which,  according  to  some  utterly 
inscrutable  law,  accompanies  cer- 
tain traits  of  mental  and  moral 
character.  No  satisfactory  theory 
has  ever  been  put  forward  to 


account  for  such  facts  as  that 
human  beings  with  a  certain  in- 
herited squareness  of  jaw  are  al- 
ways of  a  tenacious  disposition. 

But  when  we  scrutinise  an  older 
face,  we  peruse  the  linear  inscrip- 
tions upon  its  surface  as  we  read 
a  book  of  which  we  know  the 
author.  Not  only  do  such  and 
such  conformations  of  its  lines  have 
a  definite  meaning,  but  we  can 
form  an  opinion  as  to  why  and 
when  (if  not  how)  they  were  writ- 
ten. The  caligraphy,  of  course,  is 
not  uniform  in  all  cases,  and  there 
are  various  complexities  about  it 
which  may  render  an  exact  inter- 
pretation a  matter  of  difficulty. 
Trouble  or  passion,  which  in  one 
instance  is  recorded  in  bold  char- 
acters, in  another  may  leave  scarce- 
ly a  visible  mark ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  lean  face  will  betray  the 
story  of  emotional  experience  more 
readily  than  one  covered  with  a 
mask  of  fat  and  smooth  skin. 

If  we  look  at  an  anatomical 
representation  of  the  human  face 
with  its  integument  removed,  we 
see  at  once  that  the  various  groups 
of  muscles  are  generally  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  balance  one  another. 
Thus  there  is  one  set  of  muscles 
for  opening  the  eyes  or  the  lips, 
and  another  set  for  closing  them ; 
one  group  raises  and  another  de- 
presses the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
and  so  on.  All  these  muscles, 
even  when  the  features  are  quies- 
cent, maintain  a  certain  tone ;  for 
it  is  found  that  if  one  part  of  the 
face  is  paralysed,  the  sound  muscles 
near  it  draw  it  towards  them  and 
retain  it  there  even  when  they  are 
at  rest.  If  one  of  the  muscles  or 
groups  is  stronger  in  proportion 
than  its  opponents,  it  will  cause  a 
marked  change  of  expression,  as  is 
plainly  seen  in  partial  paralysis. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  all  muscles 
become  larger  and  stronger  through 
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exercise ;  but  the  reason  why  they 
so  increase  is  not  such  a  simple 
matter.  The  vitality  of  muscular, 
and  indeed  of  all  other  living 
tissue,  is  strangely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system.  If 
the  nerves  which  supply  a  limb 
are  totally  destroyed,  it  shrinks 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  al- 
though the  main  blood-supply  re- 
mains perfect.  At  the  same  time, 
a  limb  may  be  paralysed  as  to 
motion  and  yet  undergo  but  little 
wasting,  because  certain  nerve- 
fibres  (called  trophic,  because  they 
have  to  do  with  nutrition)  are  left 
intact.  In  bedridden  patients, 
again,  in  spite  of  a  total  want  of 
exercise,  the  muscles  often  do  not 
shrink  in  any  great  degree.  Hence 
we  see  that  nervous  currents  or 
impulses  may  influence  the  growth 
of  a  muscle  apart  from  actual 
exercise. 

Let  us  take  an  instance,  the  too 
visible  results  of  which  every  one 
is  familiar  with.  Persons  who 
squint  (with  certain  exceptions  I 
need  not  here  specify)  are  always 
"  far-sighted  " — that  is,  the  convex 
lens  of  that  marvellous  living 
camera,  the  eye,  is  not  quite  con- 
vex enough ;  and  in  consequence 
its  focus  is  too  long  to  permit  rays 
from  a  near  object  to  form  a  clear 
image  on  the  retina.  If  the  retina 
could  be  pushed  back  away  from 
the  lens  the  difficulty  would  be 
overcome ;  but  we  cannot,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  opera-glass  or  a 
photographic  apparatus,  lengthen 
the  space  between  the  lens  and 
the  spot  upon  which  the  image 
is  to  be  projected  to  any  great 
extent,  so  nature  has  provided  a 
focussing  apparatus  in  the  crystal- 
line lens  itself.  By  a  muscular 
effort  the  elastic  lens  can  be  made 
more  convex,  and  in  this  way  the 
focus  is  shortened  to  the  required 
length.  In  long-sighted  (or  flat- 


lensed)  persons  this  is  constantly 
being  done  when  they  are  reading 
or  looking  at  some  near  object. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  one  of 
the  little  muscles  which  move  the 
eyeball — i.e.,  the  internal  rectus, 
which  rolls  the  eye  inwards  to- 
wards the  nose — gets  its  nerve- 
supply  partly  from  the  same 
source  as  do  the  muscles  for  short- 
ening the  focus  of  the  lens.  The 
latter,  in  far-sighted  persons,  are 
constantly  being  urged  to  action 
by  impulses  proceeding  from  the 
brain  along  the  nerve,  and  part  of 
the  impulse  invariably  finds  its 
way,  owing  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  the  parts,  to  the  internal 
rectus  muscle.  This  muscle  does 
not  at  first  respond  to  the  stimulus 
sufficiently  to  turn  the  eye  inwards 
every  time  the  lens  is  accommo- 
dated for  near  objects ;  but  the  re- 
sult of  this  nervous  stimulation 
is  in  the  long-run  the  same  as  if 
the  internal  rectus  were  constantly 
called  into  action  by  a  deliberate 
exercise  of  the  will.  It  greatly 
increases  in  bulk  and  strength,  and 
outpulls  its  opponent  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  eye  (which  gets  its 
nerve  -  supply  from  a  different 
source),  and  so  the  balance  of 
power  is  destroyed  and  a  hideous 
inward  squint  is  produced. 

From  this  we  can  understand 
the  effect  of  a  long  -  continued 
dominant  emotion  on  the  face, 
even  although  it  may  exist  in  an 
individual  too  well-bred  to  allow 
his  countenance  to  be  easily  dis- 
torted by  the  prevailing  passion. 
"Whenever  the  thoughts  take  their 
habitual  direction,  a  stream  of  ner- 
vous influence  from  the  brain  to 
the  hidden -expression  muscles  is 
the  inevitable  concomitant.  The 
closest  observer  may  not  notice 
the  least  change  of  outline  or  the 
vaguest  tremor  of  movement  at 
the  time,  and  the  subject  himself 
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may  be  unwarned  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
years  the  muscles  so  stimulated 
assert  themselves  over  the  others, 
and  a  permanent  expression  in 
accordance  with  the  mental  char- 
acter comes  out. 

Close  observation  of  almost  any 
face  under  favourable  circum- 
stances supports  this  view.  While 
engaged  in  studying  the  phenom- 
ena of  sleep,  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  the  apparent  placidity 
of  the  features  during  slumber  is 
deceptive.  Even  in  dreams  each 
fleeting  emotion  affects  the  facial 
muscles  in  some  degree,  and  the  ap- 
parent calm  on  the  surface  covers 
many  little  eddies  and  currents  be- 
neath, as  one  or  other  of  them  is 
thus  provoked  into  partial  activity. 
When  the  thoughts  are  all-absorb- 
ing and  the  owner  of  the  face  is  off 
his  guard,  it  does  not  require  a 
very  acute  observer  to  see  how  the 
expression  follows  what  is  in  the 
mind. 

The  other  day,  while  travelling 
by  train,  I  witnessed  the  parting 
of  a  pair  of  lovers.  The  damsel 
got  into  the  carriage  where  we 
were  seated,  and  until  the  train 
started  there  was  an  eloquent  in- 
terchange of  glances  and  smiles. 
As  we  steamed  off,  the  last  smile 
of  parting  gradually  faded  on  the 
lassie's  face.  She  shut  her  eyes 
and  leaned  back,  so  that  she 
did  not  see  that  she  was  under 
observation,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  light  showed  her  countenance 
with  great  distinctness.  For  the 
space  of  some  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  I  was  her  fellow- 
passenger,  the  dimples  of  that  part- 
ing smile  would  ever  and  anon 
appear,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree 
that,  unless  the  opportunities  for 
observation  had  been  exceptional, 
they  would  not  have  been  noticed. 
The  movements  of  the  muscles 


were  so  subtle  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  analyse  them, 
or  even  to  discern  them  severally. 
They  were 

"  Like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place." 

Yet  one  could  gauge  from  moment 
to  moment  the  depth,  and  to  some 
extent  the  nature,  of  her  thoughts 
of  her  lover. 

Let  me  strongly  recommend  all 
physiognomists  who  travel  by  rail 
not  to  spend  their  time  in  the  per- 
usal of  text-books,  while  they  have 
before  them  a  row  of  living  docu- 
ments inscribed  all  over  with  the 
very  aphorisms  of  the  art.  The 
opportunities  for  observation  af- 
forded by  the  British  travelling 
hutch  are  such  as  to  make  one 
forgive  its  manifold  inconveniences. 
Take  the  instance  of  the  old  lady 
who  is  perturbed  about  the  safety 
of  her  ticket  and  her  luggage.  Her 
totality  of  expression  has  a  heavy 
groundwork  of  care,  upon  which 
start  and  flicker  endless  additional 
lines,  as  this  or  -that  possibility  of 
trouble  crosses  her  mind.  It  re- 
quires some  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  enthusiastic  student  to 
refrain  from  making  such  a  one 
the  subject  of  physiognomical  re- 
search by  hinting  various  moving 
hypotheses  concerning  the  perils 
of  the  journey,  or  the  fate  of  her 
numerous  packages.  Let  him  not 
forget,  however,  that  although 
such  experiments  are  not  forbid- 
den by  the  Vivisection  Act,  the 
methods  of  Parrhasius  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  Christian  century. 

The  incessant  flow  of  involun- 
tary nerve-currents  to  the  facial 
muscles  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
odd  similarity  of  expression  among 
men  of  the  same  avocation.  In 
many  such  cases  the  conditions 
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are  so  complex  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  lay  one's  finger  upon 
the  special  items  of  environment 
which  conduce  to  the  facial  char- 
acteristics exhibited  by  nearly 
all  members  of  certain  trades  and 
professions.  What,  for  instance, 
is  there  about  the  process  of  mak- 
ing shoes  which  evokes  the  un- 
mistakable cobbler's  visage?  The 
portrait  of  Edward  the  Banff  nat- 
uralist, in  Mr  Smiles's  book,  shows 
the  type  in  a  marked  degree.  As 
far  as  my  own  observation  carries 
me,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  last,  lapstone,  and  wax-end 
of  old  -  fashioned  cordwainery  ; 
since  men  who  work  the  machines 
in  modern  boot -factories,  or  who 
do  ordinary  repairing,  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  expression.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  tailor's  distinc- 
tive type  of  face  may  have  been 
partially  created  by  his  habit  of 
working  his  jaws  concomitantly 
with  his  shears.  Let  any  one  watch 
a  person  cutting  a  piece  of  tough 
material  with  scissors,  and  he  will 
see  that  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
wags  in  rhythmic  and  spontaneous 
unison  with  the  blades.  Shepherds 
and  farm-labourers  who  join  sheep- 
shearing  gangs  certainly  acquire  a 
different  expression  while  engaged 
in  this  kind  of  work.  The  cast  of 
countenance  by  which  one  so  easily 
recognises  a  groom  is  partially 
explicable  from  the  fact  that  the 
muscles  which  close  the  jaw  and 
compress  the  lips  are  always  called 
into  play  when  we  are  asserting  our 
will  over  that  of  a  horse.  Nearly 
all  jockeys  and  other  horsey  men 
have  a  peculiar  set  of  the  mouth 
and  chin,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  distinguish  any  special  char- 
acteristic about  the  eye  or  upper 
part  of  the  face.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  the  visage  of  the  ruler 
of  horses  with  that  of  the  ruler  of 
men.  The  horseman's  face  shows 


command  in  the  mouth,  the  drill- 
sergeant's  in  the  mouth  and  the 
eye.  The  last  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  effective  instrument  in  ex- 
acting obedience  from  our  own 
species.  Here  we  get  a  hint  of 
the  cause  of  that  want  of  dignity, 
that  element  of  coarseness,  which 
is  discernible  in  the  countenances 
of  some  men  and  women  who 
have  much  to  do  with  horses.  The 
higher  and  nobler  method  of  ex- 
pressing authority  is  outweighed 
by  the  lower  and  more  animal 
one. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  strenu- 
ous contest  with  minor  difficulties 
which  produces  a  thin  and  rigid 
set  of  the  lips.  It  is  seen  almost 
invariably  in  housewives  of  the 
Martha  type,  who  are  "  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things,"  and 
whose  souls  are  shaken  to  the 
centre  by  petty  worries  within 
doors,  and  strife  a  outrance  with 
shortcomings  of  the  scullerymaid 
or  the  cook. 

The  compressed  lip  so  loved  (and 
so  often  misinterpreted)  by  novel- 
ists is  a  sign  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength.  It  tells  of  perpetual 
conflicts  in  which  the  reserves  are 
called  into  the  fray.  The  strong 
will  is  not  agitated  into  strenuous 
action  by  the  small  worries  of  the 
hour,  and  the  great  occasions  which 
call  for  its  whole  forces  are  too  few 
to  produce  a  permanent  impress  of 
this  kind  upon  the  features.  The 
commanding  officer,  assured  of  his 
men's  obedience,  does  not  habitu- 
ally keep  his  lip-muscles  in  a  state 
of  tension.  Look  at  the  sea-cap- 
tain, the  most  absolute  monarch  on 
earth.  He  carries  authority  and 
power  in  his  face,  but  it  resides 
in  his  eye  and  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  his  easily  set  mouth. 
Every  spar  and  shaft  and  muscle 
in  his  floating  realm  must  obey 
him,  and  he  knows  it.  This  is 
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probably  a  reason  why  the  sea- 
captain's  face  and  the  engine- 
driver's  show  a  certain  similarity 
of  type.  The  engine-driver  can 
make  his  captive  giant,  strong  as 
ten  thousand  men,  obey  the  pres- 
sure of  his  finger.  His  lips  are 
usually  calm,  like  those  of  the 
statues  of  the  wielder  of  thunder- 
bolts on  Olympus.  Who  ever  saw 
a  man  commanding  a  man-of-war 
or  driving  a  locomotive  with  the 
contentious  lip  of  a  school-usher  ? 

The  typical  expressions  of  the 
members  of  those  three  liberal  pro- 
fessions which  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
says  are  all  founded  upon  the  Fall 
of  Adam,  are  well  enough  recog- 
nised to  have  been  long  the  prey 
of  the  caricaturist.  The  several 
distinctive  traits  of  each,  and  the 
possible  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them,  are  too  complex  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  single  article.  Speaking 
very  generally,  the  cleric's  face  is 
indicative  of  authority  (of  the  thin- 
lipped  kind)  and  of  a  dignified 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  office. 
The  doctor's  jaw  and  mouth  are 
less  rigid,  yet  tell  of  decision.  His 
eye  is  vigilant  and  sympathetic, 
and  his  whole  facial  aspect  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  fund  of  un- 
tapped wisdom.  The  lawyer's 
countenance  is  confident  and  con- 
fidential, with  a  pouncing  alertness 
of  the  eye,  and  a  pervading  expres- 
sion of  weighty  perspicacity. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  such  a  summary  one  is 
dealing  with  the  broadest  general- 
ities. Marked  exceptions  to  the 
rule  for  each  class  will  be  within 
every  one's  experience.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  the  learned 
professions  the  facial  characteristics 
are  much  less  marked  than  former- 
ly. This  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  modern  laxity  of  fashion 
as  to  shaving  the  lip  and  chin. 
But  also,  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  the  custom  of  carrying  a  sort 
of  perpetual  personal  trade-mark  is 
diminishing.  Military  officers  no 
longer  wear  their  uniform  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  the  doctor  and  lawyer 
have  both  acquired  a  weakness 
to  be  classed,  socially,  as  human 
beings. 

It  is  noteworthy  (and  here  my 
own  observation  has  been  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  most  alert 
minds  of  this  generation)  that  the 
leading  members  of  the  medical 
and  legal  professions  do  not  dis- 
play the  facial  symbols  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  the 
rank  and  file.  This  is  especially 
so  with  regard  to  the  expression 
of  the  mouth,  and  may  be  due  to 
the  absence  of  that  anxious  en- 
deavour to  look  like  a  wise  doctor 
or  lawyer  which  possesses  most 
ordinary  practitioners  in  their  ear- 
lier years. 

The  fact  that  two  people  who 
live  long  together  tend  to  grow 
alike,  is  accounted  for  by  uncon- 
scious mimicry  reacting  upon  the 
muscles  of  expression  in  the  same 
way  that  a  ruling  passion  does. 
This  tendency  to  facial  imitation 
is  very  general  —  in  fact,  almost 
universal, — and  may  be  so  marked 
as  to  be  easily  noticed ;  so  that 
when  two  people  are  engaged  in 
animated  conversation,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  listener  may  often  be 
seen  to  echo  that  of  the  speaker. 
How  "  infectious  "  is  a  smile  or  a 
laugh,  even  when  the  idea  which 
gave  rise  to  it  in  the  first  case  is 
not  transferred ! 

Several  times,  when  talking  to 
young  people,  I  have  suddenly  and 
purposely  adopted  some  change  of 
expression,  such  as  the  raising  of 
the  eyebrows ;  and  this,  although 
not  in  the  least  apropos  to  the 
words  spoken  at  the  time,  has  in- 
stantly evoked  a  like  movement 
on  the  faces  before  me.  The  re- 
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sponse  was  quite  involuntary,  and 
was  a  pure  piece  of  instinctive 
reflex  action.  "Why  does  a  yawn 
spread  like  pestilence  through  the 
room  when  conversation  flags  ?  I 
know  of  those  who  have  started 
such  an  epidemic  by  a  little  piece 
of  acting,  and  not  a  mouth  in  the 
company  (save  the  guilty  one) 
knew  why  it  gaped.  Have  not 
we  all  noticed  that  a  man  of 
marked  individuality  becomes  a 
centre  of  physical  influence  to 
those  who  wait  on  his  words,  so 
that  his  gestures,  tones  of  voice, 
and  turns  of  phrase  are  repro- 
duced? I  know  a  tutor  whose 
peculiarities  of  speech  and  carriage 
have  been  adopted  more  or  less  by 
every  one  of  his  pupils  during  the 
last  six  years,  and  several  of  them 
have  come  to  resemble  him  in  fea- 
ture. This  unconscious  imitation 
of  expression  is  very  noticeable  in 


children.  Has  it  occurred  to  many 
careful  parents  that  the  good  looks 
of  their  daughters  may  depend  in 
no  slight  degree  upon  their  choice 
of  nurse-girls  and  governesses  ? 

For  some  reason,  which  we  can- 
not fathom,  the  imitative  faculty  is 
so  ingrained  in  us  that  what  the  eye 
perceives  the  brain  makes  haste  to 
reproduce  without  stopping  to  ask 
our  permission;  and  where  two 
people  live  long  together  the  facial 
muscles  of  each  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving stimuli  prompting  them  to 
mimicry.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
emotions,  these  influences  may  be 
infinitesimal  at  any  given  moment, 
and  may  give  rise  to  no  visible 
change  of  expression.  Yet  in  the 
course  of  time  they  tend  to  mould 
the  whole  countenance,  feature  for 
feature,  into  an  almost  exact  fac- 
simile of  another. 

Louis  ROBINSON. 
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THE    SHADOW    OF    DEATH. 


A    TALE     OP    THE     ASHANTI    WAE. 


YES  (said  Colonel  Travers,  as 
he  lit  his  cigar),  I  got  my  first  lift 
in  the  service  by  the  Ashanti  war. 
I  began  soldiering  in  the  old  150th 
in  England,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
the  earthenware  jar  swimming 
with  the  brass  pots.  The  life  was 
delightful,  and  my  comrades  were 
the  best  of  fellows.  But  the  pace 
was  rapid.  They  could  stay.  I 
could  not,  and  was  soon  hopelessly 
out  of  the  running  and  stone-broke. 
There  was  only  one  resource  left, 
and  I  took  it.  Cox  arranged  an 
exchange  to  a  West  India  regi- 
ment, and  I  found  myself,  in  rather 
a  woful  frame  of  mind,  on  my  way 
to  Sierra  Leone.  Fortunately  I 
had  got  my  company  before  ex- 
changing ;  so  I  lost  nothing  of 
promotion,  and  I  hoped  somehow 
to  get  back  to  European  service 
if  better  times  ever  came.  I  found 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  an  awful 
place  ;  but  I  did  not  drink,  and  al- 
ways lived  a  tolerably  steady  life, 
so,  beyond  a  few  acclimatising 
attacks  of  fever,  I  was  never 
really  ill,  and  was  not  by  any 
means  miserable.  I  had  rather  a 
turn  for  languages,  and  devoted 
my  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Coast  dialects,  with  which  I  be- 
came fairly  well  acquainted.  I 
little  knew  how  well  this  know- 
ledge would  stand  by  me  in  the 
near  future.  When  the  Ashanti 
war  broke  out,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  with  his  staff  arrived 
from  England,  trustworthy  inter- 
preters were  at  a  premium,  and  I 
found  my  services  eagerly  sought 
for  at  headquarters,  where  I  had 
thereafter  pretty  constant  employ- 
ment. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  never 
forgets  men  who  have  served  him 


well,  and  I  got  my  brevet  after 
the  war,  and  have  been  well  looked 
after  ever  since.  I  daresay  you 
have  all  heard  of  Obeah,  the  black 
art  among  the  negroes,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  Voodoo  worship. 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  some 
curious  episodes  of  the  campaign 
which  came  particularly  before 
me,  and  when  you  have  heard  it, 
you  may  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Obeah  or  not,  as  you  like. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber when  I  was  one  day  summoned 
to  Government  House  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  interpret  at  the 
examination  of  a  woman  who  had 
offered  to  give  information  about 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  lately 
driven  out  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  of  whom  our  scouts  had  tem- 
porarily lost  touch.  As  soon  as  I 
arrived  at  the  chief  of  the  staffs 
office,  she  was  brought  in  by  an 
English  orderly  sergeant.  She 
was  a  tall  old  woman,  and  had  not 
the  black  skin  of  the  coast  tribes, 
but  her  bronze  colour  told  of  the 
mixture  of  blood  from  a  higher 
race,  probably  that  of  the  Moors, 
who  have  worked  their  way  as 
traders  from  the  north  of  the  con- 
tinent towards  the  west.  Her 
features  had  not  the  negro  coarse- 
ness, but  were  strong,  bold,  and 
almost  classical.  Her  figure  was 
swathed  in  a  voluminous  white 
robe,  and  only  her  beautifully 
moulded  arms  were  seen,  one  of 
which  was  encircled  by  a  plain 
bangle  from  which  hung  two  of 
the  mysterious  Aggry  beads,  so 
rare  and  so  much  valued  in  Africa. 
A  red  cloth  was  rolled  round  her 
head,  the  end  of  which  partly 
covered  her  face,  and  was  only 
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thrown  back  when  she  talked. 
She  leaned  upon  a  long  carved 
native  staff,  and,  as  she  entered, 
looked  round  the  room  with  the 
proud  demeanour  of  one  who 
was  the  chief  person  in  it.  In 
the  bare  whitewashed  apartment, 
with  its  tables  covered  with  papers 
and  writing  materials,  and  the 
few  Windsor  chairs  which  mark 
a  Government  office  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  she  was  a  suffi- 
ciently striking  personality,  and 
very  much  in  contrast  to  the 
English  officers  in  whose  presence 
she  was. 

The  chief  of  the  staff  had  been 
busy  dictating  to  a  young  fresh- 
looking  man  who  had  just  come 
out  on  special  service,  and  whom  I 
did  not  know ;  but,  when  I  came 
in,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  Travers.  This 
old  party  has  just  come  in  from  the 
enemy's  direction,  and  I  am  told 
she  has  something  she  wishes  to 
tell  us.  Will  you  kindly  examine 
her,  and  see  if  she  can  give  us  any 
information." 

There  was  something  so  dignified 
in  the  woman's  appearance,  in  spite 
of  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of 
her  clothes — something  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  squalid  animalism 
of  the  natives  that  we  generally 
saw — that  I  almost  involuntarily 
adopted  a  friendly  and  nearly 
respectful  tone  in  addressing  her. 
"  What  is  your  name,  mother,  and 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Ahima,  and  I  come 
from  Mampon  way.  My  husband 
was  a  great  chief,  but  he  is  dead. 
My  daughter  was  married  to  Chief 
Quabina,  but  she  was  killed  by  the 
king's  order  at  the  Adai  Custom. 
I  wish  the  king  to  suffer,  and  I  am 
here  to  help  the  white  soldiers." 

When  I  had  translated  this,  the 
chief  of  the  staff  said,  "This 
sounds  very  plausible,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  what  the  woman 


may  tell  us.  Go  on  and  ask  her 
where  the  king's  army  is  now,  and 
what  it  is  doing." 

"I  left  the  army  beyond  the 
great  river,"  she  replied.  "  They 
have  made  a  camp  there,  and  many 
chiefs  have  brought  their  men. 
They  have  fear  of  the  white  men ; 
but  they  say  that  the  great  water 
and  the  big  smoke  canoes  are  their 
fetich,  and  that,  when  they  leave 
their  fetich,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  fight  against  the  king's  warriors. 
They  are  fools,  and  the  king  will 
find  that  the  white  man's  arm  is 
long,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  all 
things  that  may  make  it  strong  to 
strike,  that  my  wish  may  be  ful- 
filled against  Ashanti." 

"The  old  lady  is  pretty  vindic- 
tive," said  the  chief  of  the  staff. 
"  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  people 
whose  relations  the  king  has  mur- 
dered have  not  the  same  feelings. 
We  should  have  no  trouble  in 
smashing  him.  Let's  make  the 
most  of  her,  however."  With  that 
he  proceeded,  through  me,  to  put 
a  series  of  questions  about  the 
names  of  the  Ashanti  chiefs,  the 
number  of  men  that  each  com- 
manded, the  way  they  were  armed, 
and  the  description  of  the  roads 
and  towns  which  lay  between  the 
coast  and  Coomassie. 

To  all  the  questions  she  gave 
most  clear  and  precise  answers, 
and  never  since  the  war  began  had 
the  intelligence  department  been 
furnished  with  so  much  valuable 
information.  When  the  interroga- 
tion was  at  an  end,  and  everything 
she  had  said  was  written  down, 
she  turned  to  me,  and,  raising  her 
hand  like  some  prophetess  pro- 
nouncing doom,  said,  "Tell  this 
also,  that  the  time  of  vengeance 
has  come.  The  dark  powers  will 
work  against  Ashanti.  Its  army 
will  fall,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  its  strength.  I  am  old  and 
poor,  but  I  can  do  more  than  the 
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white  man  thinks,  and  I  shall  be 
with  his  warriors  to  help  them 
wherever  they  go.  If  the  white 
chief  wishes  to  know  anything,  I 
shall  be  there  to  tell  him,  and  the 
men  of  Ashanti  shall  sorrow  to 
see  my  face."  As  she  pronounced 
these  words  with  emphatic  gesture, 
she  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
African  sun,  which  streamed 
through  the  window,  and  her  long 
dark  shadow  fell  athwart  the  room. 
The  young  officer  who  had  been 
writing  sat  behind  her,  and  the 
shade  fell  upon  him.  As  she  ceased 
speaking  she  looked  round,  and, 
with  a  hurried  pace  to  one  side, 
said,  "  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have 
brought  evil  where  it  should  not 
come.  Let  me  go  now,  that  more 
harm  follow  not." 

"  The  old  girl  talks  very  freely  to 
you,  Travers,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  "and  seems  to  have  confidence 
in  you.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  see  that  she  gets  a  good  dash  1 
for  her  information,  and  that  she 
is  fed  and  housed  somewhere  handy. 
I  may  very  likely  want  to  see  her 
again." 

"  Come,  mother,"  I  said,  and  led 
the  way  towards  the  Castle,  where 
I  intended  to  put  her  in  the  charge 
of  the  native  police,  who  would 
be  on  duty  somewhere  near  my 
quarters. 

As  we  passed  through  the  foul 
streets  of  the  town,  in  which  even 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
medical  staff  could  not  succeed  in 
enforcing  the  most  ordinary  sani- 
tary regulations,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  the  sensation  with  which 
our  progress  was  attended.  The 
demeanour  of  the  natives  to  a 
European  officer  was  generally 
marked  by  listless  curiosity,  by  a 
cringing  subservience,  the  result 
of  personal  fear,  or  by  an  insolence 
acquired  from  the  constant  sup- 


port of  the  negro  against  the  white 
man,  which  was  the  outcome  of 
recent  local  legislation  under  the 
influence  of  Exeter  Hall  humani- 
tarianism.  But  to-day  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  the  genuine 
reverence  with  which  I  and  my 
companion  were  treated,  or,  as  I 
soon  perceived,  the  awe  which  my 
companion  inspired.  We  passed  a 
group  of  natives  recently  embodied 
in  Wood's  regiment,  into  whom  a 
perspiring  European  officer  was  en- 
deavouring to  instil  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  military  movements. 
There  was  an  immediate  pause  in 
the  drill,  and  the  whole  attention 
of  the  men  was  concentrated  upon 
us,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
wearied  instructor.  The  dull  coun- 
tenance of  a  West  Indian  sen- 
try over  some  Government  stores 
brightened  into  intelligence  as  he 
jumped  to  attention.  Every  Fanti 
woman  with  a  basket  of  plantains 
on  her  head,  and  every  lazy  native 
porter  making  believe  to  bend  un- 
der the  lightest  of  loads,  seemed 
to  shrink  and  quail  when  they  saw 
us,  and  to  be  prepared  to  pros- 
trate themselves  if  we  gave  any 
sign  of  stopping.  But  I  was  in 
a  hurry,  as  I  had  other  duties  to 
attend  to,  and  we  quickly  arrived 
at  the  Castle.  I  had  engaged  a 
small  fat  Fanti  boy  as  a  servant, 
who,  though  as  idle  as  it  is  in 
negro  nature  to  be,  and  with  very 
vague  notions  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, was  still  better  than 
the  Sierra  Leone  servants,  whom 
many  special  -  service  officers  had 
imported  to  their  sorrow,  and  sup- 
plied my  simple  requirements  fair- 
ly well.  As  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  was  enjoying  a  pleasant 
doze  in  a  sunny  corner,  and  woke 
with  a  start  when  I  hailed  him. 
"  Here,  Quacko  !  find  the  police 
sergeant,  and  say  this  old  woman 
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is  to  have  lodgings  and  food  given 
to  her." 

Quacko's  usual  brilliant  black 
skin  changed  to  a  dull  dingy 
green,  and  he  seemed  to  hesitate 
whether  he  should  obey  my  order 
or  wait  for  further  instructions 
from  my  old  woman.  She  solved 
the  problem,  however,  by  saying, 
"I  want  nothing  from  the  white 
man,  though  I  am  become  his  ser- 
vant. Let  me  go  my  own  way.  I 
shall  be  found  if  I  am  wanted,  and 
I  shall  never  leave  my  friends  al- 
together till  Ashanti  is  no  more. 
It  is  not  good  for  me  to  remain  in 
the  white  man's  house,  for  sorrow 
comes  where  I  am.  I  go  to  live 
near  the  market,  where  death  is 
already.  He  is  now  my  com- 
panion." 

She  was  so  decided  that,  as  I 
had  no  authority  to  detain  her, 
I  was  obliged  to  let  her  have  her 
own  way.  She  wrapped  her  cloth 
round  her  face  and  went  towards 
the  native  market,  where  I  knew 
that  there  were  collected  peoples 
of  every  African  tribe,  and  which 
was  at  the  time  a  centre  of  dis- 
ease— raging  with  small-pox,  dys- 
entery, and  fever  of  the  worst 
type.  However,  no  part  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  was  then  in  a  much 
more  healthy  state  than  another, 
except  the  houses  where  the  Euro- 
peans actually  dwelt,  which  were 
generally  placed  where  they  were 
swept  by  the  cool  sea-breezes,  and 
which  were  kept  in  a  fairly  sani- 
tary condition. 

Quacko  was  still  standing  with 
his  mouth  open  and  his  yellow  eyes 
staring,  apparently  overcome  with 
terror;  and  as  he  generally  took 
life  very  easily,  and,  secure  in  his 
position  as  "Officer  Gentleman's 
boy,"  was  not  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing much  reverence  to  anybody,  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  massa,  dat  Obeah  woman  ! 
Dat  woman  very  strong.  Suppose 


she  say  '  Die ! '  then  death  come 
quickly.  Massa  very  lucky  man 
to  have  her  for  friend." 

I  had  often  heard  of  Obeah  and 
the  mysterious  powers  with  which 
some  of  its  practitioners  are  cred- 
ited, but  I  had  never  come  across 
it;  and,  though  I  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  only  a  native 
superstition,  it  was  at  any  rate 
curious  how  quickly  an  unknown 
old  woman  had  been  recognised 
as  possessing  the  supposed  dark 
knowledge,  and  what  influence  it 
seemed  to  give,  her  among  [men 
and  women  of  African  blood.  My 
duties  were  multifarious,  however, 
and,  like  all  my  comrades,  I  was 
at  work  early  and  late,  so  had 
little  time  for  thinking  about  old 
negro  women,  and  I  dismissed  the 
interlude  of  the  morning  from  my 
mind. 

The  brigade"  of  regular  regi- 
ments which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
had  found  himself  forced  to  apply 
for  had  arrived,  and  after  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  stores  had 
been  accumulated,  and  sufficient 
transport  provided  to  warrant  the 
commencement  of  the  final  march 
on  Coomassie.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  sensation  caused  by  the 
landing  of  the  23d  Fusiliers.  In 
the  faint  light  of  the  earliest 
morning  the  squalid  huts  and 
fetid  streets  of  the  town  re-echoed 
to  the  strains  of  the  "Men  of 
Harlech,"  as  the  band,  with  the 
old  regimental  goat  at  its  head, 
led  the  battalion  to  the  track 
which  had  been  opened  up  towards 
the  dim  interior  of  the  country. 
Such  a  sight  had  never  been  before 
seen  on  the  African  shore,  and,  as 
the  stalwart  soldiers  strode  freely 
along,  rumour  spread  among  the 
wondering  native  onlookers  of  the 
terrible  warriors  who  were  going 
to  eat  up  Ashanti,  and  the  big 
drum  and  the  goat  were  each 
looked  upon  as  a  most  imposing 
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English  fetich.  There  were  many 
delays  yet,  however,  and  it  was 
not  for  some  days  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  was  able  to 
move  to  the  front.  In  the  mean- 
time the  fatal  climate  of  the  West 
Coast  had  shown  that  it  was  as 
deadly  as  ever.  Several  officers 
had  succumbed  to  exposure  and 
hard  work.  Some  were  able  to  be 
moved  to  England,  where  they 
would  carry  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  the  traces  of  sickness ;  some 
were  buried  at  sea ;  and  some  died 
in  the  hospital  on  Connor's  Hill. 
Among  the  last  was  the  young 
officer  who  had  been  present  at 
the  interview  between  Ahima  and 
the  chief  of  the  staff.  From  that 
day  he  had  been  down  with  fever, 
and  he  never  raised  his  head  again. 
We  buried  him  with  military 
honours,  and  I,  among  others, 
attended  the  sad  ceremony.  The 
smoke  from  the  farewell  volleys 
hung  heavily  in  the  close  damp  air, 
and,  as  it  slowly  cleared  away,  I 
saw  Ahima  sitting  near  me  looking 
on,  with,  to  my  astonishment,  tears 
in  her  eyes,  for  I  had  never  before 
seen  any  natives  show  sympathy 
with  Europeans. 

"Hallo!  mother.  What  are 
you  doing  here  1 "  I  asked. 

"I  have  come  to  mourn  over 
the  dead,"  she  replied.  "  I  knew 
how  it  would  be  when  my  shadow 
fell  on  the  young  white  man. 
Where  my  shadow  falls  there 
comes  death.  The  dark  powers 
have  laid  this  burden  upon  me. 
Let  the  white  men  have  a  care 
that  I  come  not  between  them  and 
the  great  light,  or  they  will  be 
even  as  this  young  chief  who  is 
gone." 

Her  own  troubles  and  her 
hatred  of  the  Ashanti  king  have 
weakened  her  brain,  poor  old 
thing,  I  thought;  and  perhaps 
the  half-insane  belief  in  her  own 
power  for  ill  has  contributed  to 


the  impression  which  she  undoubt- 
edly makes  on  her  own  people. 

The  final  arrangements  for  the 
dash  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try were  at  last  complete.  The 
energy  of  the  gallant  Colley  had 
overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  transport.  Home's  indefatigable 
exertions  had  bridged  the  Prah, 
and  had  made  good  roads  where 
previously  there  had  only  been 
jungle-tracks,  and  the  whole  force 
was  concentrated  at  Prahsu,  eager- 
ly waiting  for  the  order  to  ad- 
vance. Negotiations  were  going 
on  for  some  days  with  the  Ashanti 
king, — not  that  the  Commander- 
in- Chief  could  reasonably  have 
expected  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  on  which  he  in- 
sisted, but  he  had  perforce  to  go 
through  the  form  of  negotiation  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  home  Govern- 
ment, which  would  not  realise 
that  the  sharp  lesson  of  crushing 
defeat  was  the  only  argument  to 
employ  with  any  hope  of  success 
in  dealing  with  such  bloodthirsty 
marauders  and  murderers  as  the 
Ashantis  and  their  ruler.  A  few 
days  later,  the  Prah  had  been 
crossed,  the  Adansi  hills  sur- 
mounted, and  we  were  all  at  a 
village  called  Quaruian,  knowing 
that  the  enemy's  army  was  in  front 
of  us  in  position,  and  that  next 
day  would  probably  be  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  campaign. 

I  was  still  attached  to  the  head- 
quarters staff,  and  was  employed 
in  trying  to  get  useful  informa- 
tion from  the  prisoners  brought 
in  by  Gifford's  scouts  and  others 
of  the  advanced -guard.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  we  could  learn 
little  but  that  our  enemy  was 
prepared  to  fight,  and  that  we 
should  have  our  work  cut  out  for 
us.  I  had  not  seen  Ahima  since 
we  left  the  coast,  but  Quacko 
told  me  that  night,  "  I  saw  dat 
great  Obeah  woman  to-day  twice 
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for  suah.  She  come  from  'Shanti 
place.  She  know  all  they  do.  If 
massa  wish,  I  find  her  and  bring 
her  to  tell  eberyting."  If  the  old 
woman  had  really  been  forward 
among  her  ci-devant  friends,  I 
thought  it  was  possible  that  she 
might  have  some  useful  informa- 
tion, so  I  told  Quacko  that  he 
might  fetch  her  to  my  bivouac. 
She  could  not  have  been  far  away, 
for  she  appeared  in  a  very  short 
time. 

"Well,  mother,  what  have  you 
to  tell  me  now?  How  have  you 
managed  to  come  here?  Were 
you  not  afraid?" 

"Why  should  I  be  afraid? 
The  white  men  are  my  friends. 
They  will  do  me  no  hurt,  and  I 
will  not  harm  them  willingly.  To 
the  Ashantis  I  will  bring  certain 
death  wherever  I  meet  them.  I 
was  to-day  with  the  white  warriors 
who  lead  the  way.  My  shadow 
fell  on  Amanquatia's  men,  and 
three  of  them  died.  To-morrow 
will  be  a  great  fight,  and  you  will 
see  the  Ashantis  fly  like  sheep. 
But  tell  the  great  chief  that  the 
Ashantis  are  cunning,  and  have 
put  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  a  great  swamp,  where  there  are 
few  war-paths.  Let  some  of  his 
warriors  go  round  this  swamp,  so 
that  they  may  smite  their  enemy 
behind,  and  I  will  be  a  guide  to 
the  war-paths  in  front." 

This  was  information  indeed. 
We  knew  that  there  was  a  stream- 
let between  us  and  the  Ashanti 
position,  but  it  was  supposed  that 
the  intervening  ground,  though 
covered  with  forest,  was  sound 
and  passable.  I  hurried  to  head- 
quarters to  tell  what  I  had  heard, 
and  found  my  arrival  most  apropos, 
as  the  staff  were  even  then  busy 
in  arranging  the  formation  for  the 
next  day's  attack.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  report  which  I 
was  able  to  give,  and  of  whose 


truth    I   was    convinced,    was    of 
essential  service. 

When  I  returned  to  my  bivouac, 
Ahima  was  no  longer  there,  and  I 
lay  down  to  think,  as  all  soldiers 
on  the  eve  of  battle  must  do  more 
or  less,  on  the  possible  eventualities 
of  the  morrow.  The  morning  broke 
damp  and  almost  cold.  The  heavy 
mist  hung  on  the  tall  tree -tops 
and  obscured  the  sun.  There  was 
a  stillness  in  the  air.  No  breath 
of  wind  rustled  a  leaf,  and  the 
only  sound  in  the  forest,  other 
than  that  of  military  preparation, 
was  the  monotonous  too-too  of  the 
doves, — not  the  soft  dreamy  note 
of  the  English  birds,  but  a  sharp 
quick  sound,  repeated  in  endless 
succession.  The  mass  of  tropical 
growth  around  us  was  thick  and 
gloomy.  There  was  little  under- 
growth at  the  feet  of  the  columnar 
cotton -trees,  but  a  constant  net- 
work of  creepers  which  clustered 
round  each  stem,  twisted  into  a 
thousand  weird  and  fantastic  wind- 
ings, and  finally  ran  down  to  the 
ground,  where  they  formed  props 
to  the  trees  which  their  embrace 
had  killed.  Malarious  exhalations 
and  the  odour  of  decaying  vege- 
tation filled  our  nostrils,  and  we 
had  the  depressing  feeling  that  we 
were  sucking  in  fever  with  every 
breath  we  drew.  But  the  fires 
were  quickly  lighted,  coffee  — 
never  so  grateful  as  it  is  to  soldiers 
in  bivouac  —  was  served  out  to 
every  one,  and  the  subsequent  three 
draws  of  a  pipe  made  each  of  us 
feel  equal  to  commencing  the  day's 
work. 

The  various  columns  into  which 
the  force  had  been  formed  were 
on  the  move  by  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  advanced-guard  had  pressed 
forward  along  the  main  track  to 
Amoaful,  which  we  knew  as  a 
large  village  held  by  the  enemy, 
and  had  sent  scouts  into  the  many 
war-paths  which  had  been  made  by 
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the  Ashantis  through  the  dense 
thicket  on  either  side.  There  was 
a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  each  soldier, 
telling  of  the  stern  satisfaction 
with  which  they  all  regarded  the 
impending  struggle  with  the  foe, 
to  meet  whom  they  had  come  so 
far  and  expended  so  much  toil. 
To  the  greater  number  this  was 
to  be  the  bapteme  du  feu,  and  in 
the  ranks  the  difference  between 
the  veterans  of  old  combats  and 
those  who  were  now  called  upon 
to  fight  for  the  first  time  was 
easily  to  be  remarked — the  first 
having  an  air  of  cool  insouciance 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  doing  anything  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  others  betraying 
their  repressed  excitement  by  an 
occasional  nervous  clutch  at  their 
rifles,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to 
begin  using  the  packets  of  ball- 
cartridge  with  which  their  am- 
munition-pouches were  bulging. 

As  the  central  column,  which  I 
accompanied,  wound  its  way  along 
the  track,  an  object-lesson  was  pre- 
sented to  the  men  which  told  of 
the  barbarity  of  Ashanti's  savage 
people,  hitherto  only  known  as  a 
matter  of  report  and  legend.  A 
horribly  mutilated  impaled  body 
was  planted  by  the  roadside,  either 
as  a  sacrificial  fetich  to  the  demon- 
gods,  or  as  a  warning  to  the  in- 
vaders of  their  fate  if  they  per- 
sisted in  attacking  the  grim  po- 
tentate of  Coomassie.  As  the 
troops  passed  the  poor  remains  of 
tortured  humanity  they  were 
roused  to  madness  by  the  sight, 
and  swore  to  deal  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  on  the  perpetrators  of 
such  ghastly  crime. 

But  the  sound  of  firing  was 
heard.  The  scouts  were  engaged, 
and  soon  wounded  men,  streaming 
with  blood  and  with  drawn  startled 
faces,  were  seen  falling  back  and 
seeking  for  aid.  The  42d  was 
drawn  up  in  a  clearing  waiting  for 
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the  order  to  engage.  The  first  ex- 
citement had  passed,  and  they  were 
solid  and  impassive  as  if  on  an 
Aldershot  parade.  Nodding  plume 
and  tartan  plaid  had  been  dis- 
carded for  the  plain  grey  uniform 
which  the  peculiar  necessities  of 
the  campaign  had  pointed  out  as 
most  fitting  for  Europeans.  Their 
only  distinguishing  mark,  soon  to 
be  a  well-known  object  of  special 
dread  to  the  Ashantis,  was  the  red 
hackle  in  their  helmets,  which  told 
of  a  long  bygone  exploit  in  the  old 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  Nor 
was  their  waiting  long.  A  short 
quick  command  was  heard,  and  the 
long  line  broke  into  column  of 
companies,  each  of  which  dashed 
into  the  bush,  the  officers  point- 
ing the  way  with  the  short  sword- 
bayonets  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  regulation  claymores, 
and  each  with  its  piper  playing  up 
the  strains  which  wake  an  echo  in 
every  Scottish  soldier's  heart.  The 
roar  of  firing  became  loud  and  con- 
stant, and  when  its  diapason  sank 
for  a  moment,  the  ear  caught  the 
shriek  of  the  pibroch,  the  cheers  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  answering 
yells  of  the  savage  enemy,  who 
held  their  ground  so  sternly,  firing 
at  the  line  of  the  attack  from  clev- 
erly contrived  ambushes.  And  the 
white  soldiers  were  not  more  gal- 
lant and  determined  in  their  bear- 
ing than  the  native  labourers, 
enlisted  to  serve  under  the  En- 
gineer officers,  who,  unarmed  ex- 
cept for  their  pioneer  axes  and 
cutlasses,  followed  close  behind  or 
more  often  abreast  of  the  fighting 
line,  cutting  away  the  creepers  and 
parasitic  plants,  and  making  every 
inch  of  ground  gained  clear  and 
passable  for  retreat  or  support  by 
the  reserves  pressing  eagerly  in 
rear.  The  Highlanders  were  s  weep- 
ing the  bush  in  front  of  them  with 
steady  volleys,  and  the  cracking 
ripping  sound  of  their  rifles  was 
2o 
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varied  by  the  louder  intonations  of 
the  heavily  loaded  Ashanti  mus- 
kets. The  forest  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and,  from  its  gloom,  tongues 
of  flame  shot  forth,  marking  from 
whence  came  the  hail  of  bullets 
that  hummed  and  danced  among 
us  and  overhead,  making  the  leaves 
fall  in  showers  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land on  a  windy  October  day. 

I  have  said  that  the  enemy  were 
holding  their  ground  sternly,  and, 
though  progress  was  surely  being 
made,  it  was  slow  and  hardly 
bought.  Poor  Buckle  of  the  En- 
gineers was  dying  on  the  field,  and 
dead  and  wounded  men  were  scat- 
tered along  the  path  of  the  column. 
The  medical  officers,  with  the  grand 
coolness  and  self-abnegation  of  their 
profession,  were  calmly  and  ten- 
derly caring  for  the  suffering,  un- 
disturbed by  the  ugly  "  phit,  phit  " 
of  bullets  which  passed  near  them. 
But  on  our  left  there  was  a  distinct 
delay  in  the  tide  of  fight.  The 
sound  of  combat  hung  steadily  in 
one  place,  and  indeed  seemed  al- 
most to  fall  towards  our  rear, 
showing  that,  at  any  rate,  we  were 
not  making  way.  The  General  be- 
came anxious,  and,  turning  to  me, 
said,  "Captain  Travers,  will  you 
go  to  the  left  of  our  front,  and  find 
out  how  things  are  really  going  on, 
and  whether  supports  are  wanted." 
I  started  on  my  mission,  not,  like 
the  aide-de-camp  of  European  cam- 
paigns, mounted  on  a  willing  steed, 
but  to  make  my  solitary  way  on 
foot  through  the  dank  recesses  of 
the  forest.  Past  officers  and  men, 
peering  into  the  dense  mass  of 
greenery  before  them,  and  keeping 
up  a  steady  fire,  their  only  anxiety 
lest  the  reserve  ammunition  should 
not  come  up  in  time  to  replace 
their  expenditure ;  past  Engineer 
labourers,  toiling  against  the  dumb 
powers  of  nature,  and  hacking  at 
the  great  creepers  which,  like  ser- 
pents, writhed  themselves  from  tree 


to  tree ;  past  shattered  bodies  of 
friend  and  foe,  which  showed  where 
the  struggle  had  raged  most  keenly, 
— at  last  I  came  upon  the  stately 
Scots  major  who  commanded  the 
left  company.  Wearied  with  un- 
ceasing effort,  which  had  met  with 
an  ever-increasing  resistance,  his 
men  were  gathered  more  closely 
than  the  rest  of  the  fighting-line, 
and  were  rather  preparing  to  resist 
a  counter-attack  than  to  make 
their  way  forward.  The  piper  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  position 
with  the  dignified  tread  of  parade, 
playing  vigorously  his  wild  strains, 
breathing  the  old  undaunted  spirit 
of  the  battalion. 

The  major  turned  as  I  came  up 
and  gave  my  message.  "  Tell  the 
General  they  are  too  strong  for 
us  here.  A  lot  of  my  men  have 
been  hit,  and  I  can't  go  on  unless 
he  sends  at  least  two  companies  to 
support  me."  Even  as  we  were 
speaking,  we  heard  the  rapid  tread 
of  soldiers,  and  saw  a  line  of  hel- 
mets showing  themselves  coming 
from  the  rear.  The  General  had 
not  waited  for  my  report,  but, 
grasping  the  situation,  had 
strengthened  his  left  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  means.  The  company, 
which  had  borne  the  struggle  for 
so  long,  when  it  saw  the  approach 
of  reinforcement,  was  not  to  be 
defrauded  by  it  of  the  honour  of 
leading  the  attack,  and  began  to 
press  forward  with  renewed  energy 
and  confidence.  Two  of  the  men, 
in  their  excitement,  rushed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest.  The  enemy's 
fire  had  not  yet  slackened,  and 
both  reeled  and  fell,  clutching  at 
the  moist  earth  in  the  convulsion 
of  death.  Amply  were  they 
avenged,  for  their  comrades  with 
the  support  thronged  behind  them 
and  poured  a  shattering  volley  in- 
to a  mass  of  dusky  forms,  crowded 
in  flight  down  a  narrow  bush-path. 
I  still  remained  at  this  part  of  the 
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field,  that  I  might  be  able  to  take 
a  full  report  of  the  action  to  the 
General ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  seen 
the  decisive  effect  of  the  advance, 
I  turned  to  go.  As  I  passed  the 
bodies  of  the  two  gallant  young 
Highlanders,  to  my  astonishment 
I  saw  Ahima  sitting  by  them.  At 
first  I  thought,  "  Confound  the  old 
hag !  she  has  come  to  rob  the 
dead ; "  but  I  soon  saw  that  she 
was  mourning  as  she  did  at  the 
young  staff-officer's  funeral  before 
we  marched  up-country.  A  party 
of  stretcher-bearers  came  up  to  re- 
move the  bodies,  and  they  treated 
her  with  the  same  respect  which  I 
had  always  seen  her  receive  from 
natives,  while  the  English  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  was 
as  much  astonished  as  I  was  to 
see  a  woman  in  such  a  place. 

"Come,  Ahima,"  I  said,  "this  is 
no  place  for  you.  You  must  go 
back  to  the  depot  at  Quarman." 

"And  why  should  I  not  be 
here1?"  she  replied.  "Should  I 
not  be  where  I  can  help  the  white 
soldiers?  And  I  have  helped 
them.  Did  not  my  shadow  fall 
upon  Ashanti,  and  are  not  their 
warriors  lying  like  withered  leaves 
where  they  fought  and  where  they 
fled?  But,  alas!  I  am  old,  and 
my  step  is  slow.  The  two  white 
men  who  died  ran  in  front  of  me 
when  the  great  sun  shone  through 
the  trees,  and  the  shadow  fell  on 
them  also.  The  dark  powers  have 
willed  it,  and  many  spirits  of 
their  enemies  shall  follow  them  to 
the  land  of  death.  But  I  have 
work  to  do,  and  must  be  gone." 

She  passed  from  our  sight  into 
the  bush,  in  the  direction  where 
the  sound  of  the  breaking  tide  of 
battle  still  rose  and  fell  in  tumultu- 
ous roar.  The  stretcher-party  re- 
moved the  dead,  and  I  rejoined 
the  General. 

The  Ashantis  were  still  holding 
the  farther  side  of  the  morass 


which  lay  in  front  of  Amoaful,  but 
on  either  side  the  two  flanking 
columns  were  pressing  them  hard, 
and  the  42d  were  slowly  working 
their  way  forward  in  direct  attack. 
A  7-pounder  gun,  which  had  been 
doing  good  service  on  our  right, 
was  now  brought  up  to  strengthen 
the  fire  in  the  centre.  Struggling 
through  marsh  and  j  ungle,  the  sturdy 
Houssas  made  their  way,  carrying 
in  swaying  loads,  slung  to  strong 
bamboo  poles,  the  gun,  carriage, 
wheels,  and  ammunition  -  boxes, 
the  two  English  officers  encourag- 
ing and  cheering  on  the  detach- 
ment, and  from  time  to  time  help- 
ing their  gunners  with  strong 
trained  hands.  A  little  clear  open 
space  was  reached,  .from  which  a 
crowd  of  dusky  forms  could  be 
seen  flitting  through  the  opposing 
wood.  "  Halt !  Action  front." 
In  a  twinkling  the  loads  were 
lowered  and  the  gun  put  together 
on  its  carriage.  "  With  shrapnel, 
load."  The  subaltern  laid  the  gun, 
as  the  Houssas  sprang  to  each 
side  and  remained  steady,  though 
slug  and  bullet  pattered  on  the 
ground  at  their  feet,  and  stirred 
the  soil  like  the  heavy  drops  of  a 
thunder-shower.  "  Fire  ! "  The 
shell  sped,  and  we  could  see  where 
it  struck  and  burst. 

Could  it  be  possible?  Ahima 
stood  in  the  glade  close  to  the 
enemy's  position.  The  sun,  now 
rising  above  the  tree-tops,  had  dis- 
persed the  morning  mists,  and 
poured  its  strong  rays  on  to  the 
scene.  As  Ahima's  tall  figure 
stood  there,  her  shadow  was  thrown 
forward  on  the  very  place  where 
the  shell  had  struck,  and  it  was 
marvellous  that  in  its  course  she 
had  escaped  destruction.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  her 
presence,  for  the  artillery  officer 
said,  "What  on  earth  is  that 
stupid  old  woman  doing  there, 
right  in  the  line  of  fire  1 "  and  the 
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lately  acquired  discipline  of  the 
Houssas  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  gesticulating 
and  pointing  at  her.  But  she  was 
only  visible  for  a  minute.  The  ene- 
my's fire  had  suddenly  slackened, 
and  there  was  a  general  and  rapid 
advance.  As  we  passed  by  the  spot 
where  the  shell  had  burst,  its  fatal 
effects  were  visible  in  twelve 
Ashanti  bodies,  whom  its  scatter- 
ing fragments  had  struck  to  death. 
The  battle  was  practically  at  an 
end.  We  passed  through  the 
many  rude  leafy  huts  which  had 
been  the  Ashanti  camp,  and  we 
occupied  the  large  deserted  village 
of  Amoaful. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ashanti  army 
on  this  day  was  complete;  but 
there  was  another  battle  to  be 
fought  before  the  English  ex- 
pedition reached  the  mysterious 
city,  which  had  so  long  reeked 
with  carnage,  and  had  sent  forth 
so  many  devastating  armies,  sweep- 
ing like  human  hurricanes  over 
helpless  surrounding  tribes,  wither- 
ing corn-fields  and  plantations,  deal- 
ing famine,  death,  and  pestilence. 
On  the  following  day  we  fought  at 
Becquah,  but  there  the  resistance 
only  lasted  for  a  short  time.  "We 
pushed  on  to  Agemmamu,  driving 
the  Ashantis  before  us,  and  made 
our  last  camp.  The  little  village 
was  crammed  with  men  of  the  ex- 
pedition, —  European  officers  and 
soldiers  occupying  the  shelter  of 
the  houses  as  far  as  it  was  avail- 
able, while  the  native  troops  and 
carriers,  rolled  in  their  white  cloths, 
like  so  many  corpses  laid  out  for 
burial,  thronged  the  width  and 
length  of  the  street.  Soon  after 
sunset  the  sky  became  overcast,  a 
cold  breeze  swept  through  the 
camp,  dashing  the  dry  leaves  into 
the  air,  and  thunder  prolonged  and 
continuous  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, resounding  with  a  series  of 
sharp  cracks  like  a  heavy  fusilade. 


I  was  lying  half  asleep,  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  in  an  alcove  of  a 
ruined  clay-built  house,  thinking 
how  very  uncomfortable  we  all 
were,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
the  weather  had  broken  before  our 
campaign  was  over,  when  I  was 
roused  by  a  light  touch.  Ahima 
stood  beside  me. 

"  I  have  come  to  bid  you  fare- 
well," she  said,  "for  I  shall  speak 
with  you  no  more.  All  that  I 
told  you  has  come  to  pass.  To- 
morrow my  vengeance  will  be  com- 
plete, and  the  power  of  Ashanti 
will  be  broken,  never  to  be  re- 
stored. My  enemies  will  die  ex- 
cept the  king,  and  for  him  the 
dark  powers  have  decreed  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  He  who  was 
all-powerful  shall  live  to  be  feeble 
and  despised  by  all.  His  riches 
shall  be  taken  away  and  his  people 
shall  leave  him.  When  he  has 
slowly  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of 
death  in  life,  his  end  shall  come  at 
last,  and  he  shall  have  none  to 
mourn  for  him.  But  you,  who 
are  my  friend,  you  shall  return  in 
safety  to  your  own  people,  and 
you  will  remember  Ahima,  who 
helped  the  white  soldiers  in  war. 
Farewell,  farewell ! " 

She  turned  to  the  silent  street 
and  left  me.  I  could  see  her  tall 
white  form  moving  away,  till  she 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  while 
I  remained  still  under  the  im- 
pression that,  with  more  intelli- 
gence than  most  natives,  she  was 
half  insane  on  some  points,  that 
her  madness  took  a  very  wild  and 
weird  form,  and  that  she  was  one  of 
the  curious  characters  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  war-time,  when 
there  is  a  high  and  continued 
tension  on  the  minds  of  all,  which 
disturbs  the  balance  of  ordinary 
thought,  and  makes  eccentricity 
little  remarkable,  and  even  com- 
monplace. 

The    storm   of    the    night    had 
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passed,  but  the  day  dawned  damp, 
gloomy,  and  oppressive.  The  hol- 
lows of  the  heavy  leaves  were 
filled  with  moisture,  and  every 
movement  shook  down  a  saturating 
shower.  We  were  within  eight 
miles  of  our  goal;  but  our  losses 
had  been  heavy,  from  death, 
wounds,  and  sickness,  and,  though 
the  enemy  had  suffered  tremendous 
loss,  we  knew  that  they  had  again 
gathered  in  strength,  inspired  by 
the  personal  presence  of  their  king, 
for  a  last  desperate  struggle.  Our 
advanced-guard  was  hotly  engaged 
before  it  had  gone  half  a  mile,  and 
Rait's  guns  were  hurried  up  to 
support  it.  The  shells  tore  through 
the  bush,  and  the  heavy  rifle- 
volleys  seemed  to  search  every 
hollow  of  the  woodland.  But  no 
ground  was  gained.  The  enemy 
stood  fast,  and  returned  fire  for 
fire.  There  was  only  one  course 
to  be  taken,  well  known  to  British 
soldiers  experienced  in  savage  war, 
which  is  never  known  to  fail — a 
determined  rush  with  an  English 
cheer.  Two  companies  of  the 
Rifles  threw  themselves  forward 
direct  at  the  foe.  Resistance 
melted  before  them,  and  the  first 
position  on  the  last  march  towards 
Coomassie  was  gained.  But  it 
was  only  the  first  position,  a 
circular  clearing  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  enclosing  the  ruins  of  a 
small  village.  The  English  soldiers 
lined  the  edge  of  the  open  space, 
firing  into  the  surrounding  forest, 
which  swarmed  with  the  exasper- 
ated enemy,  and  echoed  with  the 
din  of  their  horns  and  wild 
war-cries.  The  forward  movement 
could  not  be  renewed  by  the  troops 
which  had  before  been  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  resolved  to  bring  up  the 
42d,  which,  terribly  reduced  in 
numbers  by  the  previous  fighting, 
had  been  left  in  reserve.  Their 
colonel,  the  veteran  Macleod,  who 


in  the  morning  had  commanded 
the  advanced-guard,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  battalion  in  which 
he  took  such  pride,  and,  as  they 
strode  into  the  centre  of  the 
clearing,  formed  their  steady  line, 
and  gave  them  the  short  commands 
which  were  to  launch  them  into 
the  tide  of  fight  and  carry  them 
forward  to  the  end  of  their  stern 
task. 

Then  came  one  of  those  soul- 
stirring  episodes  of  war,  which, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  Highland  officers  repeated  the 
chief's  orders.  As  each  company 
dashed  down  the  roadway  or 
plunged  into  the  bush  on  each 
side,  its  piper  played  at  its  head, 
and  the  men  cheered  loud  and 
fiercely.  The  slogan  cry  of  the 
charging  clans  of  Killiecrankie  or 
Prestonpans  was  repeated  in  a 
modern  struggle,  and  the  brave 
old  Scottish  spirit  flamed  up  in 
the  madness  and  joy  of  battle. 
Forward  they  pressed,  and  ever 
forward.  The  many  warriors  of 
Ashanti  rolled  back  in  consterna- 
tion before  them,  and  the  road 
was  strewn  with  the  debris  of  the 
defeated  host.  War-drums  and 
horns,  chiefs'  stools  and  state  um- 
brellas, with  muskets  and  knives, 
had  been  thrown  away  in  the  panic 
of  flight.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the 
enemy  would  rally  and  open  a  scat- 
tered fire;  but  the  bullets  showered 
from  the  advancing  rifles,  and  dealt 
destruction  to  all  who  anywhere 
stood  their  ground.  I  was  with 
the  brigadier,  who  followed  close 
behind  the  leading  files  on  the  road, 
and,  in  the  smoke  and  turmoil,  I 
once  or  twice  saw  a  figure  flitting 
through  the  trees,  which  I  could 
have  sworn  was  Ahima,  if  it  had 
not  seemed  impossible  that  an  old 
woman  would  outstrip  the  active 
soldiers  in  the  race  of  pursuit. 
It  was  curious  that  whenever  I 
thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
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red  head-gear,  we  invariably,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  came  upon 
ghastly  traces  of  the  Ashanti 
losses.  A  couple  of  dead  men, 
whom  a  flanking  volley  had  smitten 
in  the  act  of  firing,  one  lying  on  his 
face,  the  other  leaning  against  a 
tree-trunk  with  his  undischarged 
gun  still  pointed.  Then  a  chief's 
litter,  filled  with  blood,  and  a  trail 
of  blood-drops  from  it  to  the  bush, 
showing  where  its  unfortunate  oc- 
cupant had  crept  away  after  he 
was  struck  and  deserted  by  his 
bearers.  Then  a  wretched  warrior 
shot  through  the  lungs,  and  lying 
gasping  out  his  life.  Truly,  if 
Ahima  was  really  in  front  of  us, 
death  had  everywhere,  as  she  fore- 
told, followed  close  on  her  foot- 
steps. 

But  the  road  suddenly  spread 
out  before  us,  and  we  could  see 
long  streets  of  native  houses  — 
Coomassie  !  There  was  the  great 
fetich-tree,  of  which  we  had  so 
often  heard,  beneath  whose  shade 
so  many  miserable  victims  had  been 
done  to  death.  There,  on  our  right, 
was  the  king's  palace,  where  the 
royal  monster  had  lived  and  made 
himself  drunken  with  blood ;  and, 
where  in  the  distance  the  long 
street  ended,  there  was  the  road 
to  the  Bantama,  the  sacred  burial- 
place,  in  which  report  told  us  was 
stored  all  the  wealth  of  the  realm. 
More  than  all,  there  hung  over  the 
town,  like  a  pall,  the  horrible  odour 
of  decaying  humanity,  which  rose 
from  behind  the  belt  of  high  reeds 
and  grass  concealing  the  Golgotha, 
the  pit  into  which  the  unburied 
corpses  of  the  king's  victims  were 
heaped.  The  place  was  indeed  all 
that  we  had  been  told — foul,  grot- 
esque, horrible. 

But  still  it  was  a  day  of  triumph. 
We  had  conquered  the  powers  of 


nature,  we  had  driven  no  con- 
temptible foe  before  us,  and  we 
had  raised  the  echoes  of  the  spot 
with  cheers  for  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. Our  task  was  done,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  the  shat- 
tered power  and  to  set  our  faces 
homeward.  When  the  pressing 
military  duties  of  the  day  were 
over,  '  we  dispersed  in  parties 
through  the  town  to  see  all  we 
could  during  our  short  stay.  I 
went  to  the  pit  of  slaughter.  A 
narrow  path,  along  which  had  been 
dragged  the  bodies  of  the  victims, 
wound  through  the  belt  of  tall 
reeds  which  environed  it.  On 
either  side,  and  in  the  pathway 
itself,  lay  skulls,  bones,  and  other 
poor  remains  of  humanity.  As  I 
advanced,  there  was  a  slow,  heavy 
flapping  of  wings,  which  stirred  the 
polluted  air  into  nauseous  waves, 
and  accentuated  the  fearful  and 
overpowering  smell  of  festering, 
putrescent  bodies.  It  was  the 
disturbed  vultures  rising  from 
their  foul  meal.  A  few  steps 
farther  and  the  whole  horror  of 
the  place  was  before  me, — a  large 
heaped-up  pile  of  headless  bodies 
in  every  stage  of  decay,  from  the 
victim  a  few  hours  dead  to  the 
fleshless  skeleton.  Under  the  burn- 
ing African  sun  the  mass  seemed 
almost  to  move  in  the  process  of 
corruption.  But  stay  !  there  was 
some  one  lying  in  the  charnel.  It 
was  a  woman,  with  her  arms  en- 
closing a  withered  remnant  of  a 
girl's  form.  Ahima  !  Had  she  re- 
turned to  her  murdered  daughter, 
for  whom  she  swore  such  bitter 
vengeance  1  I  touched  her.  She 
too  was  dead,  and,  with  her  ven- 
geance satiated,  the  Obeah  woman 
had  passed  away. 

C.  STEIN. 
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NOT  long  ago  a  traveller,  saun- 
tering through  the  demesne  of  a 
Scottish  magnate,  whereof  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion  has  been  lately 
replaced  by  an  edifice  of  immense 
size  and  profuse  ornament,  came 
upon  a  gang  of  workmen  employed 
by  a  London  contractor  in  con- 
structing an  artificial  rockwork 
and  cascade.  Something  struck 
him  as  comical  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  puny  operations  of  the 
landscape-gardener  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  :  on  one  side  lay 
the  ocean;  on  the  other,  a  range 
of  the  most  fantastic  peaks  in  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland  climbed 
the  sky ;  between  them,  on  this 
little  angle  of  tormented  soil,  man 
was  worrying  himself  with  the 
problem  how,  by  dint  of  leaden 
piping,  cement,  and  broken  stones, 
he  should  mimic  the  endless  pro- 
fusion of  cliff  and  torrent,  whence 
what  Scotsmen  call  this  "policy" 
or  private  park  had  been  redeemed. 
The  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing 
was  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  a  water-supply  to  that 
particular  spot.  The  fluid  which 
dripped  from  a  thousand  crags  and 
thundered  through  a  hundred  linns 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  scene  of 
operations  was  here  provokingly 
deficient,  and  the  visitor  made 
some  observation  on  this  fact  to 
a  dapper  little  clerk  of  works 
who  was  superintending  the  op- 
eration. 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  "it's  true  we 
have  a  very  poor  water  -  supply  ; 
but  you'd  be  surprised,  sir,  what 
a  wonderful  effect  our  firm  can  pro- 
duce with  a  one-inch  pipe." 

It  is,  indeed,  the  nature  of  water 
to  lend  itself  to  very  easy  magic. 
It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  mois- 


ture oozing  from  a  green,  spongy 
place  in  the  moor  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  water-course.  It  runs 
unnoticed  as  a  mere  gutter  through 
the  black  peat,  winding  among 
clumps  of  rushes,  and  gurgling  un- 
seen under  brown  heather  ;  imper- 
ceptibly it  gathers  volume,  till 
suddenly  you  become  aware  of  a 
miniature  but  complete  waterfall, 
dashing  itself  over  a  ledge  of  op- 
posing granite,  and,  falling  into  a 
basin  excavated  by  its  own  move- 
ment, it  assumes  thereafter  all  the 
mystery  of  a  brook,  and  exacts  all 
the  consideration  attached  to  a 
permanent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. 

This  mystery  has  a  fascination 
for  human  intelligence  at  every 
stage  of  civilisation.  Let  water 
but  be  so  deep  as  to  hide  its  bed 
from  view,  straightway  fancy 
peoples  it  with  marvellous  beings. 
True  that,  in  these  days  of  school 
boards  and  daily  papers,  men  move 
about  the  river-banks  with  never 
a  thought  of  kelpies,  and  maidens 
may  wade  knee-deep  in  the  fords 
without  fear  of  f reward  river-gods; 
but  let  the  angler  smile  never  so 
wisely  at  these  extinguished  ter- 
rors, he  cherishes  his  own  credulous 
expectation  of  scaly  prodigies.  In 
every  darkling  pool,  from  behind 
every  sunken  boulder  where  his 
fly  may  float,  wherever  the  water 
circles  leisurely  round  a  gnarled 
root,  he  expects  the  heavy  drag  of 
a  mighty  fish,  which,  if  his  tackle 
only  hold  good,  will  beat  the  record 
for  many  a  day.  Were  trout  all 
of  a  uniform  size,  like  partridges, 
probably  few  would  care  to  toil 
after  them  with  rod  and  line,  not 
only  at  the  mercy  of  the  passing 
caprice  of  fish,  but  the  victim  of 
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every  vicissitude  of  wind  and  sun, 
seeing  that  a  wisely  worked  net 
would  fill  his  creel  in  a  tenth  of 
the  time  and  with  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  trouble.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  unseen  and  unknown 
that  lures  on  the  fisherman  from 
pool  to  stream,  from  stream  to 
pool,  and  back  to  stream  again, — 
the  chance  that  some  day  his  fly 
will  be  seized  by  a  prodigious  fish, 
the  capture  of  which  will  not  only 
give  him  an  indescribable  thrill  of 
triumph,  but  cause  his  name  to  be 
revered  by  generations  yet  unborn. 
Several  occasions  have  convinced 
me  that  this  mystery  of  the  un- 
seen is  the  main  element  in  the 
fascination  of  angling.  Midway 
between  Guildford  and  Dorking, 
at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  downs 
which  lie  between  these  ancient 
towns,  is  the  Pool  of  Sherborne — 
the  Silent  Pool,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  dwellers  in  Albury.  It  is  a 
deep  basin,  perhaps  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  long  and  five-and- 
thirty  broad,  filled  with  spring 
water  of  such  crystalline  trans- 
parency that  every  blade  of  water- 
lobelia,  every  shaft  of  pond-weed, 
shows  as  distinctly  as  the  herbage 
on  the  banks.  At  one  end  of  the 
pool  there  is  a  pretty  fishing-house, 
so  called,  and  the  water  is  plenti- 
fully peopled  with  trout  of  large 
size,  which  glide  perpetually,  like 
brown  phantoms,  through  the 
depths  of  pale  aquamarine.  A 
fishing-house,  indeed,  but  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  fishing  here.  Even 
to  me,  ever  one  of  the  most  unre- 
sisting victims  to  the  infatuation 
of  angling,  who  spent  two  years 
of  my  'teens  within  a  mile  of  this 
pool,  the  temptation  never  pre- 
sented itself  of  casting  angle  in 
these  waters.  Why  ?  Because 
every  fish  could  be  seen,  every 
movement  watched,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  more  excite- 


ment in  catching  them  than  in 
picking  off  poultry  with  a  pea-rifle. 

Here  is  a  still  more  convincing 
case.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
spending  some  of  the  autumn  on 
Tweedside.  The  river  was  well 
stocked  with  the  "  grey  school " ; 
it  had  run  low,  however,  and  a 
vicious  frost  set  in,  which  pro- 
mised to  put  an  end  to  fishing  till 
after  the  next  flood.  I  had  ar- 
rived at  mid-day  at  a  certain  pool 
on  the  Mertoun  Water,  where  the 
river,  after  being  pent  between 
opposing  rocks,  spreads  into  a 
wide  shallow  expanse.  The  sun 
was  very  bright,  illumining  every 
yard  of  these  broads,  and  the 
shadowy  forms  of  a  score  of  sal- 
mon could  be  detected  lying  in 
various  parts  of  it.  There  was 
less  of  hope  than  of  passive  obed- 
ience in  my  compliance  with  the 
boatman's  injunction  to  put  a  fly 
over  them.  It  required  a  long 
line,  for  the  fish  were  lying  far 
out.  Presently,  as  the  fly  swept 
over  two  of  these  fish,  one  turned 
and  seemed  to  dart  away  from  it. 
I  thought  that  he  had  been  scared  ; 
but,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  line 
tightened,  and  I  was  fast  in  the 
fish.  Refraction  had  caused  him 
to  appear  to  be  several  feet  farther 
off  than  his  real  position  in  the 
water,  and  when  I  thought  he 
was  fleeing  from  the  lure,  he  was 
in  truth  pursuing  it.  Well,  I 
hooked  five  of  these  fish,  and 
landed  three  of  them,  with  some 
satisfaction  certainly,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  water  and  weather 
were  equally  hostile  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinct impression  left  on  my  mind 
was  this — that  were  salmon-fish- 
ing often  conducted  under  condi- 
tions such  as  these,  it  would  be 
robbed  of  half  its  charm; 

Mystery  is  the  spell  that  binds 
the  fisher  to  his  craft.  Some 
minds  are  so  constituted  as  never 
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to  feel  its  influence,  and  to  such 
the  marvel  is  that  so  many  intel- 
ligent beings  can  be  found  to  take 
so  much  trouble  in  a  pursuit  which 
offers  such  infrequent  prizes. 
Others,  again,  devoted  to  angling 
for  salmon  and  trout,  cannot  enter 
into  the  ardour  with  which  those 
who  enjoy  opportunity  and  leisure 
for  the  nobler  game  can  some- 
times find  diversion  in  the  capture 
of  any  kind  of  fish  that  will  take 
their  lure.  Yet  such  men,  rare 
and  extreme  instances  of  infatua- 
tion, live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
friendship  with  one  of  them.  He 
owns  a  rod  on  one  of  the  best 
salmon  -  rivers  in  Scotland,  and 
makes  fruitful  use  of  it;  he  has 
skimmed  the  cream  of  the  waters 
of  Norway,  plies  the  dry  fly  with 
consummate  skill  among  the  wiz- 
ard trout  of  Test  and  Itchen,  the 
wet  one  with  fatal  effect  on  Scot- 
tish lochs  and  streams :  yet  no 
later  than  last  summer  he  stirred 
my  amazement  by  driving  fifteen 
miles  to  fish  for  perch  in  a  Low- 
land loch ;  and  in  the  previous 
summer  I  saw  him  contentedly 
working  an  eight  hours'  day  in 
the  capture  of  inglorious  roach. 
Nor  is  this,  as  some  might  sup- 
pose, the  outcome  of  a  vacant 
mind.  It  is  the  fancy  of  a  cul- 
tivated gentleman  of  leisure,  able 
and  willing  to  discuss  a  range  of 
subjects  far  outside  fishing  and 
shooting  "shop."  I  put  it  down 
to  the  interaction  of  a  quick  ima- 
gination and  an  active  body. 

It  is  to  the  imagination  that 
fishing  primarily  appeals.  It  is 
the  only  sport  wherein  the  pursued 
and  the  pursuer  inhabit  different 
mediums,  wherein  terrestrial  in- 
telligence is  pitted  against  sub- 
aqueous. Endless  problems  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  former. 
The  habits  of  salmon  alone  afford 


material  for  any  amount  of  specu- 
lation. What  is  the  impulse,  for 
instance,  which  sends  salmon  out 
of  the  sea,  where  food  abounds  and 
range  is  unlimited,  to  languish  in 
river-pools  dwindling  in  the  heat 
of  summer  ?  Why  do  they  ascend 
certain  rivers  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  others  not  a  tail  is 
wagged  till  September  ?  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  inscrutable 
caprice  is  afforded  by  two  rivers 
debouching  within  half  -  a  -  dozen 
miles  of  each  other  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  —  the  Bush  and  the 
Bann.  The  Bush  is  a  sedgy,  sullen, 
dark  water,  across  which,  so  to 
speak,  you  may  kick  your  hat  at 
almost  any  part;  into  its  canal- 
like  channel  salmon  begin  to  run 
in  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
The  Bann,  a  fine,  sweeping  flood, 
nourished  from  the  clear  depths  of 
Lough  Neagh,  attracts  no  fish  till 
May.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
salmon  leave  the  sea  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn,  why  do  they  leave  it  six  or 
seven  months  before  a  single  pair 
of  fish  is  seen  on  the  redds  ?  Such 
conundrums  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  It  seems  inexcusable 
to  prose  about  salmon  when  one 
has  undertaken  to  talk  about  trout, 
but  liberally  viewed  the  connection 
is  not  remote.  Originally  salmon 
and  trout,  and  all  the  other  species 
migratory  and  non-migratory,  must 
have  descended  from  common  par- 
ents. The  home  of  the  salmon  is 
in  fresh  water  :  he  is  tempted  to 
the  sea  by  the  abundant  diet  to  be 
found  there ;  he  returns  home  to 
escape  from  seals,  porpoises,  para- 
sites, and  other  inconveniences, 
and  to  propagate  his  species.  Nets 
and  artificial  flies  are  but  things  of 
yesterday,  the  inventions  of  mush- 
room men :  when  they  have  been 
plied  for  a  few  thousands  of  years, 
they  may  prevail  in  their  turn  to 
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influence  the  traditional  migration 
of  the  truly  ancient  family  of 
Salmonidce. 

The  mystery  of  trout-fishing  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  legendary  lore. 
Every  stream  has  its  fables  of  enor- 
mous fish  landed,  or,  more  often,  as 
happens  in  evil  dreams,  lost  in  the 
landing.  How  gently  these  stories 
stir  the  listener's  hopes.  I  remember 
how  my  imagination  was  titillated 
by  one  such  fable,  in  the  days 
when  faith  predominated  over  ex- 
perience. I  was  fishing  the  upper 
waters  of  a  salmon -river  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  wherein  was 
good  store  of  moderate-sized  trout. 
It  is  a  wild,  moorland  district, 
where  houses  there  are  none,  save 
widely  scattered  sheep-farms,  each 
with  its  hopelessly  belated  patch 
of  green  corn.  A  solitary  but  af- 
fable native  took  an  interest  in  my 
proceedings,  and  in  reply  to  anxious 
inquiry,  affirmed  that  there  were 
undoubtedly  very  large  trout  in  the 
stream  if  they  would  but  consent  to 
be  caught.  He  proceeded  to  describe 
how  a  gentleman  was  one  day  fish- 
ing some  distance  higher  up  and 
hooked  an  immense  trout,  which 
made  off  down-stream  in  resistless 
fashion.  It  passed  through  one 
pool  after  another,  the  angler 
following  over  rocks  and  bushes, 
till,  at  last,  three  miles  below 
where  the  fish  had  been  hooked, 
they  arrived  at  a  wood,  which  put 
an  end  to  further  pursuit.  This 
would  have  been  the  moment  to 
put  in  practice  old  Izaak's  pre- 
scription to  Venator,  who  had  just 
lost  a  good  trout : — 

"  I  marry,  sir,  that  was  a  good  fish 
indeed  :  if  I  had  had  the  luck  to  have 
taken  up  that  rod,  then  it's  twenty  to 
one  he  should  not  have  broke  my  line 
by  running  to  the  rod's  end  as  you 
suffered  him.  I  would  have  held  him 
within  the  bent  of  my  rod  (unless  he 
had  been  fellow  to  the  great  Trout 


that  is  near  an  ell  long,  which  was  of 
such  a  length  and  depth  that  he  had 
his  picture  drawn,  and  now  is  to  be 
seen  at  mine  host  Eickabie's,  at  the 
George  in  Ware),  and  it  may  be,  by 
giving  that  very  great  Trout  the  rod, 
that  is,  by  casting  it  to  him  into  the 
water,  I  might  have  caught  him  at  the 
long-run  ;  for  so  I  use  always  to  do 
when  I  meet  with  an  overgrown  fish ; 
and  you  will  learn  to  do  so  too  here- 
after ;  for  I  tell  you,  scholar,  fishing 
is  an  art,  or,  at  least,  it  is  an  art  to 
catch  fish." 

But  no  such  resource  was  adop- 
ted by  the  angler.  Dead  beat,  he 
came  to  a  stand-still :  not  so  the 
trout,  which  ran  out  all  the  line, 
broke  it,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  sal- 
mon," I  observed  at  the  end  of  the 
story. 

"  Na,  feth  ! "  replied  my  ac- 
quaintance, "  it  was  a  troot,  for 
I  seen  the  spots  on  it  as  big  as 
thae  bramble-leaves.  And  that 
was  the  maist  material  troot  that 
ever  I  saw  in  this  water." 

Needs  it  to  be  added  that  the 
glow  of  expectation  kindled  by 
this  unscrupulous  piece  of  fiction 
lasted  throughout  a  long  day's 
fishing,  and  was  quenched  only  by 
the  falling  shades  of  night.  Not 
quenched — only  lulled,  for  as  sure 
as  I  were  to  fish  that  stream  to- 
morrow, so  the  lapse  of  a  score  of 
years  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
deprive  it  of  all  its  stimulus. 

But  of  a  sooth  there  is  little  use 
for  fabulous  lore  to  enhance  the 
seductive  mystery  veiling  water 
and  its  inhabitants.  To  what  un- 
imaginable antiquity  must  recourse 
be  had  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  trout  in  some  Scottish  lakes  and 
streams  !  The  pedigree  of  the  fish 
that  people  certain  rivulets  mounts 
up  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  salient 
features  in  the  landscape.  Let 
one  familiar  Scottish  example  be 
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quoted  out  of  thousands  of  others. 
Looking  westward  from  Stirling 
Castle,  the  eye  travels  over  the 
level  alluvium  of  the  Carse, 
through  which  the  sluggish  Forth 
meanders  in  countless  loops  and 
curves.  On  the  right  are  piled 
the  Highland  hills,  crest  behind 
crest,  and  on  the  left  runs  a  lower, 
but  continuous,  ridge,  part  of  the 
Lennox  range  known  as  the  Gar- 
gunnock  and  Campsie  Fells.  Much 
of  the  northern  side  of  this  eleva- 
tion is  precipitous,  falling  sheer, 
or  almost  sheer,  several  hundreds 
of  feet  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Forth.  The  moorland  on  the  sum- 
mit forms  the  watershed  between 
the  systems  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Carron,  whence  the  streams  flow- 
ing northward  fall  in  lofty  cas- 
cades over  the  precipices  of  the 
fells.  There  are  trout  both  above 
and  below  these  falls,  those  of  the 
plain  excelling  in  colour  and  shape 
their  dingy  kinsmen  of  the  moor, 
but  undoubtedly  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestry.  But  how  did 
these  moorland  trout  first  get 
access  to  their  present  haunts. 
They  may  pass  down  the  falls 
alive  in  times  of  flood,  but  no  fish 
that  ever  was  hatched  from  roe 
could  ascend  them.  Must  one 
predicate  a  time  anterior  to  the 
geological  rift  that  reared  this  hill- 
crest,  when  these  streams  ran  on 
a  uniform  incline  from  source  to 
sea,  and  trout  might  traverse 
places  which  have  for  immense 
tracts  of  time  been  wholly  impass- 
able 1  If  so,  then  how  greatly  in- 
creased must  be  our  reverence  for 
the  grimy  little  troutlings  which 
dart  away  as  we  step  across  their 
narrow  homes,  for  even  so  must 
their  distant  progenitors  have 
scuttled  away  when  the  earth 
quaked  beneath  the  tread  of  the 
woolly  elephant,  or  the  jungle 
rustled  at  the  passage  of  the  Ma- 


ckcerodon  —  the  formidable  sabre- 
toothed  tiger.  These  humble  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Salmonidce  are 
not  merely  links  in  the  chain  of 
animated  nature :  if  our  specula- 
tion is  well-founded,  their  ances- 
tors, identical  in  form  and  habits 
with  themselves,  must  have  been 
denizens  of  the  Tertiary  landscape. 
That  this  must  be  so,  if  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  isolated  trout 
may  be  assumed,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
character  acquired  by  trout  col- 
lected from  waters  of  different 
physical  conditions,  and  submit- 
ted to  uniform  treatment  in  light, 
liberty,  and  food.  The  dusky 
little  denizens  of  moorland  dubs 
will,  when  transported  to  clear, 
deep  water,  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  stimulating  food,  expand  into 
shapely,  silvery  fish,  resembling 
sea-trout  rather  than  their  former 
selves,  and  weighing  as  many 
pounds  as  the  ounces  they  could 
have  attained  in  their  native 
rivulet. 

It  is  true  that  the  trout  of  cer- 
tain waters  have,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  abundant  and  excellent 
food,  developed  peculiarities  of 
some  permanence,  and  have  on 
that  account  been  erected  into 
the  dignity  of  separate  species. 
The  excellent  fish  of  Loch  Leven, 
the  gillaroo  of  the  Irish  lakes,  the 
great  grey  lake-trout,  which  looms 
in  the  angler's  awed  aspirations  as 
Salmo  ferox,  have  all  had  this  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  them  ;  but 
scientific  men  are  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  and  Salmo  fario  of 
the  brooks  are  not  enough  to  con- 
stitute more  than  varieties  of  a 
single  species.  They  will  breed 
together,  and  their  offspring  are 
fertile — sure  proof  that  they  are 
not  hybrids.  But  the  local  angler 
is  loath  to  part  with  a  classification 
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which  lends  importance  to  his  dis- 
trict and  adds  mystery  to  his  craft. 
I  myself  possess  a  small  lake  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  end  to 
end,  which  produces  trout  of  very 
dissimilar  appearance.  Those  at 
the  lower  end,  where  the  bottom 
is  dark  and  peaty,  are  dusky- 
skinned,  yellow  -  flanked  fellows, 
with  few  red  spots,  and  tending 
to  lankiness,  though  some  of  them 
are  as  symmetrical  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Those  at  the  upper  end, 
where  the  bottom  is  a  fine  mix- 
ture of  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand, 
are  bright  and  clear,  brilliantly 
spangled  with  dark  spots,  inter- 
spersed with  sparks  of  vermilion. 
In  size  the  dark  trout  average 
slightly  larger,  though  two-pound- 
ers are  by  no  means  out  of  the 
common,  even  at  the  upper  end. 
The  natives  will  have  it  that  these 
are  two  distinct  species,  and  call 
the  dark  ones  "  bull-trout  "  ;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
remarkable  variability  of  trout  to 
recognise  in  one  of  the  large- 
headed,  sombre -hued  male  fish 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake 
an  individual  of  the  same  species 
as  a  small -headed,  gaily -attired 
female  from  the  upper  end.  To 
the  eye,  there  is  at  least  as  much 
difference  between  them  as  be- 
tween a  grey  Norway  rat  and  the 
old  English  black  rat,  which  has 
wellnigh  disappeared  before  its 
stronger  rival.  Nay,  let  the  two 
fish  be  laid  side  by  side,  and  the 
contrast  will  not  seem  less  than 
between  a  grouse  and  a  partridge. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  there  is  but  one  species 
of  trout  in  this  lake,  of  which  the 
individuals  assume  different  as- 
pects according  to  their  immediate 
environment  and  food. 

Of  course  there  is  equally  little 
doubt  that  these  variations,  and 


such  as  these,  would  ultimately 
prevail  if  isolation  and  special 
conditions  were  maintained  long 
enough  to  establish  distinct  species, 
as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the 
case  of  char  and  other  Salmonidce; 
but  long — immensely  long — as  the 
trout  on  the  Gargunnock  upland 
have  been  secluded  from  inter- 
course with  those  hundreds  of  feet 
nearer  the  sea-level,  and  greatly  as 
temperature,  soil,  and  food  differs 
at  the  two  levels,  the  upland  and 
lowland  fish,  placed  in  a  pond 
together  and  fed  in  the  same  way, 
would  become  indistinguishable 
from  each  other. 

There  are  districts  in  Scotland 
where  the  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust  or  its  denudation  would  seem 
to  have  taken  place  before  the 
streams  contained  any  trout,  or 
perhaps  glacial  action  at  a  period 
of  greater  cold  than  the  present 
extinguished  all  life  in  the  upper 
waters.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some 
of  the  streams  of  Sutherland  trout 
abound  below  high  falls,  and  are 
not  found  indigenous  to  the  waters 
above.  The  tenant  of  some  shoot- 
ings in  that  county  turned  in  a 
quantity  of  trout  into  the  barren 
upper  waters  of  one  of  these  rivers. 
They  grew  and  multiplied  apace, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
average  size  of  these  fish  was  very 
much  larger  than  that  of  those  in 
the  lower  waters,  and  their  condi- 
tion and  appearance  very  much 
superior.  This,  no  doubt,  would 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  the 
normal  process  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  fish  had  multiplied 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  food-supply. 
Any  given  area  of  water  will  sus- 
tain no  more  than  a  proportionate 
weight  of  fish.  If  the  spawning 
accommodation  is  unlimited,  this 
weight  will  be  made  up  by  swarms 
of  small  fish,  as  is  the  case  in 
countless  Highland  lochs ;  in  fact, 
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it  is  almost  inevitable  that  in  a 
lake  fed  by  abundant  streams,  and 
not  haunted  by  pike,  the  trout 
will  increase  in  numbers  to  such 
a  pitch  and  simultaneously  deterio- 
rate in  quality  as  to  be  useless  for 
sporting  purposes.  The  treatment 
of  such  lakes  has  been  already 
discussed  in  '  Maga '  for  Decem- 
ber, but  it  requires  more  drastic 
measures  than  those  described  in 
that  article  to  restore  some  waters 
to  the  right  ratio  of  number  to 
size,  and  some  of  these  measures 
may  be  alluded  to  here.  Private 
owners,  as  well  as  the  angling 
associations  which  year  by  year 
show  increasing  inclination  to  rent 
and  manage  fisheries,  may  find 
some  of  the  following  suggestions 
of  practical  use.  Hitherto  human 
intelligence  has  scarcely  been  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  trout- 
fisheries  ;  but  in  view  of  the  annual 
rents  now  given  for  trout-fishing — 
as  high  in  the  south  of  England  as 
from  £50  to  £80  for  each  rod — 
an  incentive  more  powerful  than 
sport  is  present  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  development. 

Over-population  is  the  evil  from 
which  many  Scottish  lakes  suffer. 
If  a  lake  contains,  say,  5000  trout 
averaging  4  oz.  in  weight,  it  may 
be  taken  that  it  will  sustain  1250 
trout  averaging  1  lb.,  or  625 
averaging  2  lb.  There  is  no 
doubt  which  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  its  stock  for  which  the 
angler  would  pay  most  freely. 

Lakes  which  suffer  from  over- 
population may  be  classed  com- 
prehensively under  two  heads  : — 

1.  Lakes  fed  by  rivulets. 

2.  Lakes  fed  by  rivers  or  large 

streams. 

The  first  of  these  are  most  com- 
monly of  small  size,  though  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  sheets 
of  water,  two  or  three  miles  long, 
supplied  only  by  small  brooks  and 


springs.  When  a  lake  so  formed 
lies  in  a  hilly  or  moorland  district, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  the 
feeders  inaccessible  to  trout  bent 
on  ascending  them  to  spawn. 
Every  such  feeder  may  have  a 
dam  thrown  across  it,  producing  a 
fall  not  less  than  four  feet  high, 
up  which  no  trout  can  pass. 
Spawning  would  then  be  possible 
only  in  the  stream  flowing  out  of 
the  lake ;  and  as  it  is  the  tendency 
of  fry  to  descend  from  the  beds 
where  they  are  hatched,  no  undue 
number  of  young  fish  would  enter 
the  lake,  and  the  effect  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  numbers  would  soon 
be  visible  in  the  weight  and  condi- 
tion of  trout  taken  in  the  lake. 
The  right  proportion  of  spawning- 
ground  to  lake  area  could  only  be 
ascertained  after  the  experience  of 
some  seasons,  but  it  could  then 
be  accurately  regulated  by  open- 
ing and  closing  the  inflowing 
streamlets. 

So  much  for  hill-lakes.  In  the 
management  of  low-ground  lakes 
the  conditions  are  complicated  by 
consideration  of  drainage  -  levels  : 
to  dam  the  feeders  might  inun- 
date a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
land.  Recourse  must  then  be  had 
to  gratings  fitted  in  a  frame  and 
let  into  sides  of  mason-work.  These 
gratings  should  be  provided  with 
horizontal  bars — not,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  with  vertical  ones : 
horizontal  bars  one  inch  apart  will 
stop  a  smaller  fish  than  vertical 
bars  half  an  inch  apart,  and  it  is 
important  to  stop  all  fish  large 
enough  to  spawn,  because  if  all 
but  small  fish  were  stopped,  the 
result  would  be  perpetuation  from 
the  least  desirable  breeders.  The 
gratings  should  be  put  in  position 
about  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  raised  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, after  the  spawning  season 
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The  second  case — that  of  lakes 
fed  by  rivers  or  large  streams — is 
a  much  more  serious  one  to  deal 
with.  Such  streams  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  few  instances  and  at  great 
expense,  be  made  impassable  to 
the  ascent  of  trout.  The  numbers 
in  the  lake  must  be  reduced  by 
systematic  annual  netting.  As 
early  in  the  season  as  ice  and 
floods  will  permit,  the  water  should 
be  swept  with  a  small-meshed  net, 
and  every  trout  under  a  fixed  stand- 
ard removed  from  the  lake.  The 
massacre  or  transportation  will  be 
immense,  and  somewhat  heartrend- 
ing at  first,  but  season  by  season 
the  proportion  of  undersized  trout 
will  become  less ;  and  in  lakes  of 
great  size  and  depth,  nature  will 
provide  the  additional  check  of 
cannibalism.  Overgrown  trout  will 
develop  the  characteristics  which 
have  gained  for  such  individuals 
the  title  of  a  species,  under  the 
name  of  Salmo  ferox.  These  fish 
lie  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  lake 
during  the  daytime,  moving  up 
into  the  shallows  at  twilight  to 
feed  upon  small  fish  of  their  own 
or  any  other  species  they  may 
encounter. 

Where  does  Salmo  fario  end 
and  Salmo  ferox  begin  ?  Of  course 
there  are  those  persons,  neither 
unobservant  nor  unlearned  in  nat- 
ural history,  who  maintain  that 
they  are  totally  distinct  species. 
But  there  are  times  when  such 
professors  must  find  their  acumen 
shrewdly  tested.  To  wit — in  the 
summer  of  1890  an  auspicious  con- 
junction of  the  heavenly  bodies  led 
me  to  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  fairest,  and  not  the  small- 
est, of  the  lakes  of  the  West  High- 
lands, famed  for  good  store  of  re- 
doubtable ferox.  For  three  long 
afternoons  labouring  rowers  had 
pulled  me  where  the  water  slum- 
bered in  awful  gloom  under  tower- 


ing cliffs,  broke  in  billows  on 
leagues  of  shingly  beach,  and 
anon  spread  shining  in  the  sweep 
of  sandy  bays.  Not  a  move- 
ment— not  a  check  to  the  brace 
of  phantom  minnows  revolving 
through  the  silent  depths  sixty 
yards  astern.  The  flame  of  hope, 
erst  leaping  so  ardent,  began  to 
flicker  parlously.  In  vain  the 
stroke  -  oarsman  gently  fanned  it 
with  wondrous  tales  of  how  the 
minister  (the  Reverend  Ebenezer 
Sticktilt,  no  other)  "would  be 
trailing  the  minnow  past  that 
point  with  the  single  rowan  grow- 
ing there,  and  it  will  have  been 
taken  by  a  fish  to  spang  out  the 
reel ;  the  puir  body  was  nearly 
frightened  to  fall  out  of  the  boat, 
so  she  was ;  but  in  the  conclusion 
he  was  to  get  her,  and  she  weighed 
like  fifteen  pounds  whatever." 
Or  again,  how  the  English  lord, 
when  the  boat  had  scarcely  left 
the  pier,  and  he  had  but  a  few 
yards  of  line  out,  "  was  for  light- 
ing his  mushroom  pipe,  for  he  was 
the  great  smoker  however,"  and  at 
that  instant  a  great  fish  took  the 
bait,  rushed  off  with  it,  and  snapped 
the  line  like  gossamer.  Angus's 
repertoire  of  stirring  incident  and 
heartrending  accident  was  cer- 
tainly inexhaustible  in  variety,  but 
it  had  lost  its  virtue;  the  third 
day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
we  were  paddling  slowly  home  in 
the  shadow  of  darkling  pines. 
The  breeze  had  died  away,  the  day- 
light had  failed,  so  that  lake  and 
land  melted  imperceptibly  into  each 
other.  All  at  once — p-r-r-r-r-r 
— went  the  reel  of  the  left-hand 
rod,  the  point  of  which  was  dragged 
quivering  under  the  water.  The 
strain  was  tremendous,  but  almost 
before  the  butt  could  be  seized,  far 
astern  a  monster  of  the  deep  sprang 
aloft  and  fell  back  on  the  surface 
with  resounding  splash.  At  the 
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same  moment  the  great  strain  was 
relaxed;  still  the  weight  of  the 
line  concealed  from  us  what  had 
happened,  till,  reeling  in  apace,  the 
sorrowful  truth  became  plain,  that 
the  solitary  chance  in  three  days' 
fishing  had  come  and  gone — the 
fish  was  gone  too.  He  had  been 
well  hooked,  but  the  treacherous 
metal  had  bent  in  the  mighty  jaws ; 
two  of  the  triangles  were  straight- 
ened out  a«s  if  they  had  been 
pewter.  How  that  ponderous  form 
haunted  my  dreams  that  night  : 
how  often  I  was  awakened  by  the 
great  pull  on  the  line,  and  bitterly 
reflected  how  phantom  minnows 
framed  to  deceive  fish  would  some- 
times betray  fishers. 

Next  morning  I  devoted  to  the 
capture  of  some  troutlings  in  the 
stream,  and,  embarking  at  the  pier 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
fitted  a  brace  of  these  on  some 
trustworthy  tackle.  If  ferox  were 
not  wholly  apocryphal,  I  was  de- 
termined to  get  on  terms  with  one 
of  them.  Just  as  we  were  pushing 
off,  my  host's  son,  a  small  school- 
boy, ran  down  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  join  the  party.  Of  course 
I  was  delighted,  and  one  of  the 
two  rods  was  given  over  to  his 
care.  Whether  the  day  were  more 
propitious,  or  the  natural  baits 
more  attractive,  who  shall  say  1 
probably  the  latter  was  the  case ; 
anyhow,  this  was  to  be  a  very 
different  afternoon  to  its  prede- 
cessors. We  landed  five  fish  be- 
fore dinner,  the  two  largest  falling 
to  the  schoolboy's  rod,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  and  with  mitigated 
reflex  effect  on  myself.  These  fish 
weighed  respectively  17£,  8,  5,  2|, 
and  2  Ib.  The  moral  of  this  long 
yarn  is  in  this  wise.  Having  been 
caught  by  trolling,  these  trout  were 
all  reckoned  as  ferox.  Had  the 
smaller  ones  been  taken  with  the 
fly,  it  never  would  have  occurred 


to  any  one  to  call  them  anything 
but  common  loch-trout.  The  big- 
gest of  the  lot  had  all  the  features 
of  his  fellow-victims  markedly  ex- 
aggerated :  his  jaws  were  prodigi- 
ous and  fiercely  armed,  his  eyes 
had  a  sinister,  wolfish  expression, 
his  spots  were  multiplied  and 
deeply  dyed,  his  whole  scheme  of 
colouring  was  lurid  and  heavily 
toned.  But  between  him  and  the 
modest  two-pounder  there  was  at 
least  as  much  resemblance  as  be- 
tween the  venerable  king  whom 
Abishag  warmed  in  her  bosom  and 
the  ruddy  stripling  who  smote 
the  Philistine  champion  in  the 
forehead. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  profundity 
of  Highland  lochs  that  such  levi- 
athans are  sheltered.  Give  the 
common  brook-trout  shelter  secure 
enough  and  food  galore,  and  he 
will  develop  the  same  traits  as  his 
northern  brother.  Below  Romsey 
bridge  on  the  Test  is  a  pool  darker 
and  more  turbulent  than  most 
reaches  on  that  sparkling  stream. 
High  trees  trail  their  lower 
branches  over  the  flood;  no  fly- 
fisher  may  profane  the  serenity  of 
that  retreat — indeed,  if  he  might 
prevail  to  do  so,  no  notice  would 
be  taken  of  merely  surface  lures. 
For  here  there  ever  harbour  mighty 
trout,  nurtured  on  the  town  refuse 
discharged  into  the  river  at  this 
spot,  giants  of  their  kind.  Crafty 
dwellers  on  those  shores  know  how 
a  worm  or  prawn  may  be  angled 
into  the  sacred  depths,  whereby 
each  season  some  notable  fish  is 
brought  to  scale.  I  myself — have 
I  not  seen  with  envious  eye  one 
such  trout  taken  there  that  pulled 
the  index  to  within  a  couple  of 
hair's-breadths  of  a  dozen  pounds  ? 
With  eye  not  envious  alone,  but 
sorrowful ;  for  to  slay  such  a  fish 
with  a  pitiable  prawn  is  surely 
like  straining  poison  into  the  cup 
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of  a  monarch.  Now  that  fish 
differed  in  no  respect  appreciable 
to  the  eye  save  one  from  a  trout  of 
like  weight  in  a  Highland  or  Irish 
lake.  The  one  point  of  difference 
was  colour :  the  general  tone  of 
the  Test  fish  was  many  degrees 
lighter  than  that  of  a  ferox,  but 
that  is  plainly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  depths  frequented 
by  the  giants  of  the  lake,  where 
the  darkness  must  be  almost 
complete. 

It  has  been  propounded  above 
that  if  trout  were  of  uniform  size 
anglers  would  be  few,  for  angling 
would  be  reft  of  its  chief  charm  of 
uncertainty.  So  would  it  be  if 
fish  were  always  equally  disposed 
to  bite.  It  taxes  our  imagination 
finely  to  divine  the  cause  of  the 
fasting  and  feasting  moods  of  fish. 
We  ourselves  may  be  grumpy  in 
an  east  wind,  but  we  do  not  be- 
come less  greedy :  for  us  neither 
fog  nor  frost  prevail  to  rob  cote- 
lettes  a  la  minute  or  a  juicy  golden 
plover  of  their  attractions.  But 
every  fisherman  knows  how  sensi- 
tive is  the  appetite  of  trout  to 
meteorological  influence ;  and  how 
a  change  of  temperature  or  hygro- 
metric  condition,  imperceptible  to 
his  own  grosser  faculties,  may  for 
good  or  ill  affect  the  contents  of  his 
creel. 

A  singular  and  suggestive  ex- 
ample of  this  element  in  the 
angler's  success  presented  itself  to 
me  last  year.  I  was  spending  a 
morning  in  the  splendid  marine 
biological  laboratory  in  the  Villa 
Nazionale  of  Naples.  Dr  Dorn, 
the  accomplished  manager  thereof, 
conducted  me  round  his  chambers 
of  beauty  and  marvel,  and  then 
the  feeding -hour  arrived  in  the 
aquarium.  Turtles,  cuttles,  and  fish 
of  many  kinds,  all  were  ready  for 
their  meal,  till  we  came  to  a  couple 


of  tanks  inhabited  by  dog-fish — 
most  voracious,  one  would  have 
said,  of  all.  To  my  surprise,  Dr 
Dorn  declared  it  was  no  use  offer- 
ing them  anything.  They  were 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
wreathed  together,  as  if  for  warmth, 
in  groups  of  six  to  ten.  It  was 
too  cold  for  them,  said  the  attend- 
ant, and  they  would  refuse  all 
food  when  they  were  in  that  state. 
Now,  though  it  was  the  month  of 
January,  the  temperature  was  so 
mild  that  I  had  been  sitting  out 
in  the  gardens  before  dejeuner  that 
morning  ;  but  next  day  began  a 
memorable  snowstorm  which  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  remembered, 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  lasted 
for  some  weeks,  and  finished  up 
with  the  earthquake  that  wrecked 
the  island  of  Zante.  Some  influ- 
ence, forerunner  of  this  disturb- 
ance, told  on  the  nerves  of  these 
wolves  of  the  sea ;  and  some  such 
influence  may  be  held  to  account 
for  many  a  weary  hour  of  fruitless 
flogging  on  stream  or  loch. 

It  is  often  charged  against  ang- 
ling, that  of  all  pastimes  it  is  the 
most  selfishly  exclusive.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  moments  when  there 
is  no  room  in  the  angler's  soul  for 
any  sentiment  except  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
Of  such  moments  is  the  one  when, 
full  of  tremulous  impatience,  you 
are  hurrying  down  to  that  pool  on 
the  river  where  experience  tells 
you  lies  your  prime  prospect  of 
sport.  The  water  is  right  to  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  volume,  to 
the  fraction  of  a  shade  of  colour ; 
the  wind  flows  softly  from  south- 
west, and  the  grey  cloud  rightly 
tempers  the  glare,  but  does  not 
chill  the  grateful  warmth  of  the 
sun.  You  have  no  glance  to  spare 
for  snowy  hawthorn-spray  or  flower- 
spangled  meadow,  no  ear  for  treble 
of  soaring  lark  or  contralto  of 
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embowered  blackbird :  all  your 
faculties  are  a-tingle  to  reach  the 
stream  and  make  use  of  every 
moment  of  this  fecund  fishing- 
day.  If  you  do  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  warbling  birds,  it  is  that 
if  you  were  one  of  them,  you 
wouldn't  fool  away  the  time  in 
singing,  but  would  use  your  wings 
to  carry  you  more  swiftly  to  the 
river-bank.  But  when  at  last  you 
come  within  view  of  the  coveted 
shore,  what  is  it  that  sends  your 
towering  hopes  down  in  irremedi- 
able ruin  1 

"  Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  et  vox 
faucibus  hsesit." 

Your  eye  has  detected  a  momen- 
tary arching  gleam  against  the 
woody  bank  opposite  your  favour- 
ite spot — the  light  flashing  from  a 
varnished  rod  bent  in  the  familiar 
curve,  telling  of  a  good  fish  fight- 
ing for  life  and  liberty. 

All  is  over  !  Your  darling  pros- 
pect is  shattered  :  your  footsteps 
have  been  forestalled,  you  may 
devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  or- 
nithology, or  botany,  or  any  other 
tomfoolery  you  like ;  the  delights 
you  promised  yourself  are  for 
another,  and  you  cannot  muster 
enough  altruism  to  resist  wishing 
a  long  captivity  and  a  lingering 
death  to  your  unprincipled  rival. 
This,  indeed,  conveys  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  savage  tenor 
of  your  thoughts.  So  far,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  angling  promotes 
neither  Christian  charity  nor  philo- 
sophic equanimity. 

But  there  are  among  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  rod  many  who  would 
fain  see  enjoyment  so  exquisite 
and  pastime  so  healthful  provided 
for  many  more  of  our  vast  popula- 
tion than  can  share  them  as  things 
are  at  present.  There  is  plenty  of 
open  angling,  indeed ;  but  open 
angling,  under  existing  arrange- 
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ments,  is  synonymous  with  the 
minimum  of  sport,  combined  with 
the  maximum  of  exertion,  com- 
petition, early  rising,  and  other 
engines  of  the  evil  one.  There  is 
in  Scotland  no  close-time  for  trout. 
At  all  seasons  the  magnificent 
trouting  waters  of  Tweed  and 
Clyde  and  their  tributaries  are 
free  to  be  ransacked  with  every 
imaginable  bait,  salmon-roe  nomi- 
nally excepted,  with  the  result 
that  from  every  flooded  streamlet, 
as  well  as  from  the  parent  rivers, 
millions  of  gravid  or  exhausted 
fish  are  carried  off,  and  some  of 
the  most  famous  waters  have  been 
effectively  laid  waste. 

More  than  this,  so  poor  are  the 
only  returns  expected  from  open 
waters,  that  the  incentive  of  stakes 
and  betting  must  be  had  recourse 
to.  Thus  is  the  last  barrier  broken 
down  between  angling  as  a  field- 
sport  and  as  a  gambling  game,  for 
the  true  test  of  the  integrity  of  a 
field-sport  is  that  no  element  of 
gain  should  enter  into  it.  Racing 
men  will  gird  at  this  ruling,  but  so 
it  is :  the  turf,  most  ancient  and 
honourable  of  field-sports,  has  be- 
come, under  modern  conditions, 
nothing  but  a  gigantic  game  of 
chance.  Even  battue  -  shooting — 
already  of  dingy  repute  by  reason 
of  hot  luncheons,  overdone  bags, 
and  competitive  slaughter — has  not 
yet  suffered  the  last  degradation. 
When,  if  ever,  it  does  so,  the 
slender  grade  which  elevates  it 
above  pigeon -shooting  from  traps 
will  have  been  swept  away ;  it  will 
cease  to  rank  as  a  field-sport,  for 
the  mocking  gods  look  down  with 
scornful  eye  on  men  slaying  their 
fellow-creatures  for  greed  of  pelf. 

But  trout  -  fishing,  except  for 
those  who  can  acquire  or  avail 
themselves  of  preserved  waters, 
has  already  sunk  to  the  level  of 
pitch-and-toss  or  trente  et  quar- 
2  P 
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ante.  The  sport  is  so  poor,  owing 
to  the  depletion  of  the  open  trout- 
waters,  that  they  are  given  over 
to  incessant  fishing-club  competi- 
tions, and  every  fingerling  that  can 
be  gulled  into  swallowing  fly  or 
worm  is  added  without  ruth  to 
make  up  weight. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  our  people 
to  restore  matters  to  almost  pris- 
tine excellence,  and  it  is  certainly 
in  their  interest  to  do  so.  No  one 
will  stir  unless  the  demand  some- 
what inarticulately  uttered  of  late 
for  legislation  is  formulated  and 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  county 
members — nay,  of  borough  mem- 
bers too — for  trout  -  streams  are 
grand  playgrounds  for  townsfolk. 

The  demand  ought  to  take  some 
such  form  as  this.  Let  Parliament 
confer  powers  on  Scottish  County 
Councils  to  form  a  trout -fishery 
district,  presided  over  by  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  fix  close-times,  regulate  modes 
of  fishing,  and  issue  rod  licences 


at  a  moderate  price.  The  revenue 
from  such  licences  would  more  than 
cover  the  expenses  of  printing, 
advertising,  &c. ;  the  expenses  of 
watching  the  waters  and  prosecut- 
ing illegal  fishers  should  of  course 
be  borne,  and  would  willingly  be 
borne,  by  private  owners  and  fish- 
ing associations.  It  would  then 
be  worth  the  while  of  owners  and 
lessees  of  waters,  or  for  the  body  of 
licensed  anglers,  to  undertake  the 
replenishment  of  depleted  streams 
and  the  management  of  fish-hatch- 
eries. Under  these  circumstances, 
less  would  be  heard  of  the  inveter- 
ate jealousy  of  anglers,  fair  fishing 
would  be  brought  within  reach 
of  thousands  who  do  not  think 
it  worth  trying  under  existing 
conditions,  and  a  health  -  giving 
recreation  would  be  secured  to 
that  class  of  the  community  for 
whose  amusement  it  is  essential 
to  good  government  that  provision 
be  made. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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A    LEGEND. 


How  well  I  remember  when  I 
heard  this  legend  !  We  had  been 
travelling  for  nearly  a  week  in 
the  mountains,  crossing  torrents 
by  single  planks,  and  climbing  hill- 
tracks  more  fit  for  goats  than 
ponies.  No  white  man  had  ever 
been  there  before,  so  it  was  all 
new  and  beautiful  with  the  beauty 
of  the  unknown.  And  I  camped 
in  a  fold  of  the  mountain,  where 
a  tiny  hut  had  been  built  of  barn- 
bus  and  leaves  for  me  to  sleep  in. 
To  sleep  in  only,  for  I  dined  in 
the  open,  and  ate  one  of  those 
wonderful  camp-dinners  of  which 
only  Indian  servants  know  the 
secret.  After  dinner  I  had  a  fire 
of  logs  made,  not  for  warmth  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it ;  and 
I  sat  near  it,  and  my  Burmese 
escort  came  and  sat  by  it  too,  and 
we  talked. 

Of  a  sudden  across  the  ravine 
a  tiger  roared,  and  as  the  sound 
died  away  in  echoes  down  the 
glen,  the  commander  of  my  guard 
began  to  tell  me  this  legend. 

His  words  were  much  shorter 
than  those  I  have  taken  to  the 
telling  of  it,  because  often  he  had 
no  occasion  for  words  to  call  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
When  he  had  said  "  It  was  a  night 
in  the  hot  weather,"  what  need 
was  there  of  more?  It  was  the 
hot  weather  now  in  the  plains  we 
had  left  only  five  days  before,  and 
the  miseries  of  those  May  nights 
were  burned  into  our  memories 
beyond  the  need  of  words.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  the  mountains 
and  the  forest,  were  not  the  moun- 


tains beneath  us  and  above  us, 
and  did  not  the  forest  listen  round 
us  as  he  talked  ?  Therefore  I  have 
tried  to  tell,  not  what  the  man 
said,  but  what  his  hearers  heard ; 
not  his  words  only,  but  the  spirit 
of  his  story. 

When  we  are  children  and  in- 
sist that  our  nurse  shall  tell  us 
fairy  tales  to  make  us  sleep,  it  is 
with  the  words  "  Once  upon  a 
time"  that  she  opens  to  us  the 
gates  of  fairy  -  land  each  night. 
And  as  it  is  to  us  in  our  child- 
hood, so  it  is  always  to  the  grown 
children  of  the  great  river.  But 
there  is  a  difference.  Though  we 
believe  in  Sindbad  and  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  as  we  never  believe 
in  any  one  again,  still  we  realise 
that  they  lived  long  ago,  and  far 
away.  We  are  sure  there  are  no 
talking  cats  in  our  time,  nor  beasts 
that  become  men.  "  Once  upon  a 
time "  belongs  to  the  dead  past, 
perhaps  before  the  nurse  herself 
was  born,  in  the  dim  beginning  of 
time,  as  we  think.  But  to  nature's 
children  it  is  not  so.  "  Once  upon 
a  time  "  might  as  easily  be  yester- 
day as  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
what  happened  then  might  happen 
now.  The  tiger  that  roared  in  the 
ravine  might  be  just  such  a  tiger 
as  the  one  in  story — nay,  it  prob- 
ably is,  and  if  we  could  see  its  foot- 
prints we  should  know ;  and  the 
swamp  we  passed  yesterday  might 
be  the  very  one  where  the  man 
went.  It  is  all  true  to  them,  with 
the  living  truth  of  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  ;  and  with  this 
explanation  I  will  begin  my  legend.1 


1  The  power  described  in  this  legend  is  attributed  by  the  Burmese  of  north- 
western Burma  to  the  race  of  Taman  Shans  who  live  in  the  hills  between  the  Mu 
and  the  Chindwin  rivers,  but  the  Taman  Shans  themselves  deny  that  they  have 
any  such  gift. 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  young  man 
left  his  home  and  his  kinsfolk,  and 
went  up  to  the  wild  hill-country 
for  gold  and  jewels,  and  to  seek 
adventures.  He  was  away  many 
years,  and  he  had  many  adven- 
tures ;  but  when  he  returned  to 
his  village  in  the  plain  country  by 
the  great  river,  he  brought  with 
him  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  only 
a  wife  of  the  wild  people  who  live 
beyond  the  purple  mountain.  His 
wife  was  fairer  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  women  of  the  plains  ;  her 
cheeks  were  redder  and  her  eyes 
were  brighter,  and  the  man  was 
proud  of  his  wife  and  her  baby 
daughter,  and  held  them  above 
all  the  gold  and  jewels  of  all  the 
hills. 

But  the  village  folk,  his  own 
kinsmen  and  neighbours,  scorned 
the  wife  whom  he  had  brought, 
and  said  she  was  a  wild  woman 
from  the  mountains,  where  the 
rocks  were  full  of  devils,  and 
spirits  lived  in  the  trees,  and 
fairies  in  the  fountains.  All  the 
world,  they  said,  knew  that  the 
hill-people  were  skilled  in  sorcery 
and  magic,  and  all  manner  of  evil. 
So  they  turned  away  from  her,  and 
would  have  nought  to  do  with  her. 
But  the  man  built  himself  a  house 
near  the  forest,  a  little  way  from 
the  village.  He  built  it  of  logs 
and  bambus,  and  he  put  on  it  a 
roof  of  thatch;  and  he  bought 
cattle  and  household  furniture, 
and  lived  there  with  his  wife. 

All  day  he  cultivated  the  fields 
by  the  forest.  He  ploughed  and 
he  sowed,  and  his  wife  cooked  the 
food,  and  spun,  and  weaved  clothes 
for  her  husband  and  herself.  But 
the  village -folk  held  away  from 
her ;  only  the  children  would  come 
and  talk  to  her,  till  their  parents 
forbade  them.  So,  because  when 
her  husband  was  in  the  fields  she 
had  no  one  to  talk  to,  she  would 
go  and  sit  by  the  stream  where  it 


left  the  forest,  and  listen  while  it 
murmured  of  the  cool  mountains 
whence  it  came.  For  it  was  born 
of  the  mist  and  summer  rains  up 
there  where  the  woman  too  was 
born,  and  it  talked  of  the  grand 
forests  she  knew  so  well,  where 
the  mosses  hang  in  streamers  from 
the  trees,  and  the  red  bushes  blos- 
som. And,  as  she  listened,  the 
woman's  heart  grew  sick  within 
her  at  the  low  plain  country,  and 
the  bare  fields,  and  the  heat. 

The  stream  told  of  how,  in  its 
youth  in  the  mountains,  it  leaped 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  danced  to 
its  own  laughter,  and,  when  tired, 
would  sleep  awhile  in  the  dark 
pools  where  the  fish  lived.  "Then," 
sighed  the  stream,  "  I  was  clear 
as  a  child's  thoughts,  and  I  sang 
for  joy  as  I  fled  adown  the  steep ; 
but  now  I  am  dark  with  the  clay 
and  sands  of  the  plains,  and  I  have 
no  more  song.  The  sun  dries  me 
up  because  there  are  no  trees  to 
shade  me,  and  I  shall  never  leap 
again." 

And  as  the  woman  heard  she 
thought  she  was  like  the  stream. 
Her  life  of  song  and  laughter  in 
the  mountains  among  her  own 
people  was  gone.  Her  husband 
was  away  all  day  in  the  fields, 
and  when  he  came  home  at  night 
he  was  tired  and  slept,  and  the 
village-folk  called  her  "stranger" 
and  "witch."  At  first  when  she 
came  to  the  stream  she  would 
bring  the  baby  and  lay  her  in 
the  reeds,  to  hear  the  wind  whisper 
and  the  crickets  chirp ;  but  as  the 
days  grew  hotter,  and  the  leaves 
fell,  and  the  reeds  died,  the  baby 
died  also,  and  the  woman  was 
alone. 

But  still  it  grew  hotter,  and  the 
earth  was  bare  and  cracked,  and 
the  fever-wind  moaned  in  the  leaf- 
less trees.  The  great  deer,  who 
used  to  come  out  of  the  forest  at 
night  and  bell  to  each  other  in 
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low  deep  notes  across  the  misty 
rice-fields,  were  gone  to  the  hills, 
high  up  where  the  grass  was  yet 
green ;  and  most  of  the  forest 
creatures  had  gone  with  them. 
While  her  husband  slept  wearily 
the  woman  lay  awake,  and  heard 
the  jackal  howl  from  the  grave- 
yard, and  the  night-birds  answer. 
It  was  often  too  hot  for  sleep ;  so 
she  would  get  up  and  sit  outside, 
and  watch  the  stars  wheel  across 
the  sky  till  the  dawn  came  and 
killed  them. 

Because  she  did  not  sleep  she 
was  weary  during  the  day  ;  but 
there  was  still  the  rice  to  pound 
and  to  cook,  and  the  cotton  to 
spin,  only  now  she  never  worked 
at  the  loom — for  there  half-finished 
was  a  tiny  cloth  of  scarlet  silk 
with  green  and  silver  threads,  but 
the  baby  who  was  to  wear  it  lay 
out  alone  where  the  jackal  howled. 

And  still  the  sun  grew  hotter 
and  the  earth  drier. 

The  man  had  now  no  more  work 
to  do  in  the  fields  till  the  rains 
came  again,  and  as  there  was  but 
little  work  in  the  forest,  he  would 
go  at  evening  to  the  village,  and 
stay  and  talk  to  his  own  folk,  and 
sometimes  listen  to  plays  all  night. 
The  man  loved  his  wife  as  he  had 
always  done,  but  he  needed  also 
to  hear  the  talk  of  other  men 
when  they  gathered  round  the 
banian-tree  in  the  dusk,  the  gossip 
of  the  village,  and  the  news  of  the 
great  city.  But  the  woman  would 
not  go.  She  hated  the  village- 
people,  who  edged  away  when 
they  saw  her,  and  she  longed  for 
a  knife  to  kill  them  when  they 
called  after  her  "  Witch,  witch  ! " 

In  the  hottest  month  of  all,  the 
man,  with  some  other  men,  made 
a  raft  of  bam  bus  and  other  forest 
growth,  and  floated  down  the  great 
river  to  the  city  to  sell  them  there. 
But  before  he  left  he  hired  an  old 
woman  to  live  with  his  wife  in  the 


house,  and  help  her  to  tend  the 
cattle,  and  do  the  house-work  till 
his  return.  In  the  city  the  man 
had  the  bambus  to  sell,  and  there 
were  the  monasteries  to  visit,  and 
the  shows  of  the  city  to  see,  and 
then  there  was  the  walk  back  of 
several  days  up  the  bank  to  the 
village.  So  that  the  moon,  which 
had  been  a  silver  sickle  when  he 
left,  was  an  old  and  weary  moon 
when  he  returned. 

He  came  to  his  own  house  at 
sunset ;  but  there  was  no  wife  in 
the  verandah  to  greet  him,  and 
the  cattle  were  not  in  the  pen. 
He  went  into  the  house,  and  found 
it  empty.  The  loom  was  there, 
and  the  spinning-wheel  was  there ; 
but  the  fire  was  not  lit,  though  it 
was  now  supper-time,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere.  The 
man  looked  round,  and  when  he 
saw  that  no  one  had  lived  there 
for  several  days,  his  heart  sank 
for  fear.  He  turned  away  to  the 
village,  and  came  to  the  house  of 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  asked  for 
news  of  his  wife.  And  the  kins- 
man told  him  that  it  had  happened 
just  as  they  always  said  it  must : 
his  wife  was  a  witch,  and  a  wild 
woman,  and  had  gone  to  join  her 
own  people  in  the  hills.  And  when 
the  man  would  not  believe,  the 
kinsman  sent  to  call  the  old  wo- 
man who  had  lived  in  the  man's 
house  to  come  and  tell  him  all 
that  she  knew. 

When  the  old  woman  came  she 
told  the  man  that  after  he  went 
away  to  the  city  his  wife  grew 
more  and  more  sick.  She  could 
not  eat  nor  sleep  for  the  heat,  and 
she  yearned  for  her  husband  and 
the  hills.  And  one  night,  when 
the  hot  wind  licked  the  earth  like 
a  flame,  and  the  world  choked  and 
gasped,  the  wife  said  she  could  not 
breathe  in  the  house,  and  that  she 
would  go  and  lie  in  the  verandah. 
So  she  went  out,  and  the  old 
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woman  was  left  alone.  All  night, 
she  said,  her  sleep  was  disturbed 
with  fears  and  dreams,  and  in  her 
dreams  she  heard  the  tiger-jackal, 
that  always  waits  upon  the  tiger, 
call  from  the  forest-edge,  and  when 
she  woke  in  the  morning  the  wo- 
man was  gone.  The  old  woman 
searched,  and  there  were  the  marks 
of  tiger's  paws  leading  from  the 
house,  and  the  print  had  five 
toes. 

When  the  man  heard  this,  he 
remembered  what  he  had  been  told 
long  ago  of  his  wife's  people,  that 
when  great  trouble  and  distress 
came  upon  them  they  would  turn 
into  tigers,  and  that  such  tigers 
had  five  toes,  whereas  an  ordinary 
tiger  has  but  four.  So  the  man 
knew  that  his  wife  was  now  a 
tigress  in  the  forest,  and  his  home 
was  left  unto  him  desolate. 

The  man's  heart  grew  full  of 
madness  and  horror,  and  he  leant 
against  the  house-wall  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  And  when  his 
kinsfolk  came  round  him  to  com- 
fort him,  and  say  that  now  his 
wild  wife  was  gone,  he  could  take 
a  maiden  of  the  village,  and  live 
with  them  in  peace  and  friendship, 
he  threw  them  aside  and  leapt 
forth  into  the  darkness  of  the 
forest.  He  ran  and  ran  through 
the  trees,  shouting  his  despair  to 
the  night,  till  at  last  he  tripped 
over  a  tree-root  and  fell  headlong. 
And  the  peace  of  forgetfulness 
folded  him  about,  and  he  lay 
there  till  morn. 

When  the  day  came  the  man 
rose  from  where  he  lay,  and  went 
back  to  the  village.  He  went  to 
his  kinsman  and  asked  him  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  cattle,  and 
when  he  had  arranged  everything 
he  went  down  to  the  river-side. 
There  he  found  a  boat  going  down- 
stream, and  he  asked  for  a  passage 
on  her  to  the  cifcy.  On  the  third 
day  he  reached  the  city  landing- 


place,  and  leaving  the  boat  he 
went  up  to  the  great  monastery 
with  golden  gates,  and  inquired 
for  a  certain  imonk  of  whom  he 
had  heard.  Now  this  monk  was 
reported  to  be  learned  in  magic  and 
enchantment  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  stars,  and  the  man  hoped  that 
the  monk  could  help  him  in  his 
distress. 

There  in  the  monastery  garden 
he  found  the  monk  sitting  beneath 
the  palm-trees,  and  he  told  him  all 
that  had  happened :  how  his  wife 
had  left  him  and  become  a  tigress, 
and  his  life  was  a  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness to  him.  The  monk  listened 
carefully  to  all  the  man  said,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  the  monk 
told  him  to  leave  his  palm-leaf 
scroll,  on  which  the  moment  of  the 
man's  birth  with  the  stars  and  signs 
were  all  written,  and  go  away,  and 
return  on  the  third  day  at  even. 
So  the  man  went  down  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  near  the  city  gate,  and 
on  the  third  day  he  returned  to  the 
monastery.  There  he  found  the 
monk  as  before  among  the  fragrant 
shadows  of  the  garden,  and  the 
monk  told  him  that  he  had  con- 
sulted the  sacred  books,  and  the 
stars,  and  other  mbnks  learned  in 
the  witchcraft  of  the  hills,  and  that 
he  would  tell  him  all  that  must  be 
done.  And  this  is  what  the  monk 
said  :  "  Four  days'  journey  beyond 
thy  village  in  the  mountains  lies  a 
great  swamp,  shut  in  by  hills.  The 
swamp  is  full  of  reeds  and  huge 
grasses  taller  than  a  horseman's 
spear,  and  by  this  swamp  live 
many  deer  who  have  fled  from  the 
drought  below.  At  the  end  of  the 
swamp  beneath  a  rock  is  a  cave, 
and  in  the  cave  lives  the  tigress 
that  was  thy  wife.  The  memory 
of  her  life  in  the  hills  with  her 
own  people,  and  in  the  plains  as 
thy  wife,  is  gone.  She  lives  a  beast 
among  the  other  beasts,  and  her 
woman's  soul  is  dead.  All  day  she 
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sleeps  in  the  cave  where  the  water 
drips  from  the  roof,  and  all  night 
she  lurks  and  creeps  in  the  reeds 
and  grasses  of  the  swamp,  and 
when  the  deer  come  down  she  kills 
them.  Therefore,  that  her  woman's 
soul  may  return  unto  her,  and  that 
thou  mayest  regain  thy  wife,  go 
thou  to  the  swamp — now,  at  once, 
before  the  rains  come — and  do  there 
all  that  I  bid  thee."  Then  the 
monk  told  the  man  all  that  he 
must  do  when  he  came  to  the 
cave.  And  the  man  listened  and 
remembered,  and  when  the  monk 
had  ended,  the  man  went  forth 
joyfully  and  returned  to  his  vil- 
lage, to  the  house  by  the  forest. 
Then  he  took  certain  things  from 
the  house,  and,  after  much  trouble, 
he  hired  two  hunters  to  come  with 
him,  and  help  him  to  carry  the 
things  and  the  food.  Then  early 
one  morning,  long  ere  sunrise,  the 
man,  with  the  two  hunters,  left 
the  house  and  went  into  the 
forest. 

For  the  first  day  the  path  lay 
level  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but 
on  the  second  they  began  to  climb. 
There  was  no  path  at  all  up  the 
mountains ;  but  the  hunters  knew 
the  hills,  and  the  man  remembered 
the  instruction  of  the  monk.  They 
climbed  on  and  on,  sometimes 
following  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
stumbling  on  the  rocks  and  wading 
in  the  shallows ;  sometimes  they 
followed  the  crest  of  the  ridges, 
and  the  mountain  fell  away  on 
either  hand,  and  where  a  great 
tree  had  fallen  and  left  a  window 
in  the  forest  walls,  they  could  see, 
beneath  them,  the  plains  a-tremble 
in  the  haze,  and  in  front  of  them 
wave  after  wave  of  green -clad 
mountain. 

The  way  was  so  rugged,  and  the 
sun  so  hot,  that  the  hunters  often 
wished  to  stop  and  camp,  but  the 
man  would  not.  The  saying  of 
the  monk  rang  in  his  ears,  "  Now, 


at  once,  before  the  rains,"  and  he 
pressed  on  and  on,  till  at  evening 
they  fell  exhausted,  and  almost 
too  weary  to  eat.  All  night  they 
slept  like  the  dead,  but  before 
dawn  the  man  woke  them  up,  and 
they  went  on  again. 

In  those  dense  forests  there  are 
but  few  animals  or  birds.  Now 
and  then  a  black  pheasant  whirred 
across  them,  or  a  kakur  deer 
barked.  But  there  was  water  in 
the  streams,  and  they  had  cooked 
rice  in  their  wallets,  so  there  was 
no  want  for  food  or  drink.  Ever 
as  they  climbed,  the  breeze  blew 
cooler  and  fresher;  but  it  was 
hot  and  dry  even  there,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  rains. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge,  and  saw  in  front  of 
them  the  swamp,  as  the  monk 
had  said.  There  the  hunters  re- 
fused to  go  any  farther,  for  they 
were  half  dead  with  weariness, 
and  they  feared  the  swamp,  as  it 
was  full  of  beasts  and  devils.  So 
they  camped  by  the  gorge,  and 
early  next  morning,  when  the  man 
awoke,  he  found  that  the  hunters 
had  gone.  They  had  left  the  loads 
they  carried  and  fled.  Then  the 
man  loaded  himself  with  the 
things,  and  toiled  painfully 
through  the  gorge  and  along  the 
swamp,  with  great  tears  of  sweat 
hanging  on  his  face,  till,  in  the 
evening,  he  came  near  the  cave 
where  the  tigress  lived.  There 
he  put  down  his  burden  by  a  tree, 
and  climbed  up  into  the  branches, 
and  looked  out  at  the  cave.  He 
watched  until  at  last,  as  night 
came  creeping  up  the  hills,  he 
saw  the  tigress  come  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  For  a  time  she  stood 
there,  gazing  on  the  swamp  with 
cruel  topaz  eyes,  and  the  man's 
breath  came  quickly  as  he  watched : 
then,  noiselessly  as  an  otter  glides 
into  the  stream,  the  great  beast 
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slipped  down  into  the  brake,  and 
the  cave  was  empty. 

But  the  man  waited  in  the  tree. 
He  was  half  dead  with  fear,  and 
his  limbs  trembled  beneath  him. 
Then  at  last  he  gathered  strength 
and  climbed  down  from  the  tree, 
and  went  into  the  cave. 

Through  the  night  the  tigress 
hunted  in  the  swamp,  bending 
and  listening  in  the  reeds  for  the 
sound  of  the  moving  deer ;  till  at 
last  she  made  her  spring,  and  a 
hind  lay  dead  beneath  her  paws. 
As  the  monk  had  said,  her  woman's 
soul  was  dead,  and  she  lived  a 
beast  with  the  beasts,  only  more 
cruel  and  more  terrible  than  they. 
When  she  had  killed  her  deer,  she 
lapped  the  warm  blood  as  it  welled 
from  the  torn  throat,  and  in  the 
faint  white  light  of  dawn  she  came 
back  to  her  cave.  Lazily  she 
shouldered  her  way  through  the 
reeds  and  grasses,  and  climbed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  stood 
there  a  moment  and  looked.  And 
there  before  her  was  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  loom,  and  in  the 
loom  the  half -woven  strip  of  scar- 
let silk. 

Suddenly,  as  she  looked,  a  wave 
of  thought  flooded  in  upon  her, 
and  her  woman's  soul  came  back 
to  her  at  a  leap,  and  she  remem- 
bered. She  remembered  it  all : 
the  home  in  the  mountains  where 


she  was  born,  and  where  she  lived 
as  a  child  with  her  people,  and 
how  a  stranger  from  the  plains 
came  and  wooed  her  in  the  moon- 
lit evenings,  and  won  her.  And 
she  remembered  the  house  by  the 
forest,  and  her  baby,  and  how  she 
herself  had  begun  to  weave  that 
scarlet  silk,  while  her  husband 
stood  beside  her  with  the  little 
daughter  on  his  shoulder,  and 
one  arm  about  her  neck.  It  all 
came  back — all. 

A  great  shudder  passed  through 
her,  and  in  the  dim  silence  of  the 
dawn  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
cry.  At  the  sound  the  man  moved 
forward  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  rocks,  and  peered  with  hun- 
gry, haggard  eyes  into  the  cave, 
and  there  he  saw,  leaning  upon 
the  loom  and  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  his  wife,  the 
mountain  girl  whom  he  had  lost. 

He  came  forward  swiftly  to  her 
side,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
Gently  he  drew  her  from  the  cave, 
and  they  went  forth  among  the 
forest  -  trees,  far  away  from  the 
cave  and  the  horror  of  the  past. 

And  as  they  went  there  came  a 
rush  as  of  innumerable  feet  among 
the  dead  leaves  ;  and  with  the  roar 
of  wind  among  the  branches  over- 
head, and  the  trump  of  thunder  in 
the  hills,  the  rain  came. 

H.  FIELDING. 
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THE    GLADSTONIAN    MYTH. 


A  GREAT  figure  has  passed  from 
political  life — the  most  unique  po- 
litical personality  that  this  century 
has  seen.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Mr  Gladstone,  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  defeat,  has  re- 
tired from  the  arena ;  but  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  at  his  advanced 
age  he  has  now  said  his  final  fare- 
well to  party  warfare.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  bury  the  past,  and 
recalling  only  the  nobler  side  of 
his  political  life,  express  our  re- 
grets at  the  disappearance  of  one 
who  for  so  long  has  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  British  empire. 
But  facts  are  too  strong  for  senti- 
ment. We  believe  Mr  Gladstone's 
retirement  to  be  a  signal  blessing 
for  the  country.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  he  did  not  take  this  step 
thirty  years  ago.  He  could  then 
have  sought  the  cultured  leisure 
which  is  so  congenial  to  him,  and 
which  he  adorns  so  much,  amid 
the  sincere  regrets  of  the  whole 
country,  irrespective  of  party.  We 
might  then  have  lamented  the  loss 
of  a  statesman  whose  achievements 
would  have  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  note  the  disappearance  of  "  an 
old  parliamentary  hand."  Steadily 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Mr  Gladstone  has  been  divest- 
ing himself  one  by  one  of  all  the 
attributes  and  qualities  of  a  states- 
man, until  as  he  leaves  the  scene 
we  can  recognise  him  only  as  a 
popular  agitator,  a  political  force, 
an  English  counterpart  of  the  fac- 
tor known  in  American  politics  as 
the  "  Boss."  It  is  with  pain  that 
we  write  thus,  but  the  evil  that 
Mr  Gladstone  has  done  lives  after 

im.     It  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
''at  the  present  moment,  "Si  mon- 


umentum  quseris,  circumspice." 
And  what  do  we  see  ?  The  con- 
stitution in  parts  overthrown,  in 
parts  rent  and  shattered,  and  in 
parts  sapped;  the  people  divided 
into  hostile  factions,  the  masses 
set  against  the  classes ;  every  de- 
scription of  property  and  interests 
threatened  and  driven  to  assume 
a  defensive  attitude  ;  Church  es- 
tablishments marked  out  for  de- 
molition and  plunder ;  confidence 
in  our  honour  and  pledges  impaired 
all  over  the  globe ;  the  empire 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  dis- 
integration; and  the  balance  of 
parties,  which  alone  rendered  our 
constitution  efficient  and  workable, 
broken  up.  He  has  even  destroyed 
the  great  Liberal  party  on  whose 
shoulders  he  was  raised  to  power. 
In  short,  Mr  Gladstone's  position 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  that  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel  of  British  politics. 

Now  that  he  has  retired,  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire  whence  one 
man  could  obtain  so  much  in- 
fluence as  to  be  able  to  override, 
by  his  individual  will,  both  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  for  so  many 
years.  The  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  his  strong  individuality,  which 
imposed  itself  upon  all  he  came  in 
contact  with,  and  which  impressed 
itself  even  upon  the  masses,  who 
could  only  catch  up  the  echoes  of 
his  words.  Mr  Gladstone  was  his 
own  Ministry  ;  he  was  also  his  own 
Opposition.  Colleagues  might  cavil 
at  his  policy  and  resent  his  au- 
tocracy, but  they  had  ultimately 
to  yield.  Mr  Gladstone  was  in- 
dispensable to  them.  His  intense 
egotism  gradually  developed  a  be- 
lief in  his  own  infallibility,  and 
the  masses  took  him  at  his  own 
estimate.  Gladstonianism  became 
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a  cult,  a  superstition,  a  myth.  A 
man  of  exuberant  speech,  who  had 
been  before  the  public  as  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  for  sixty  years,  and  yet 
remained  a  riddle  to  the  last,  is  as 
interesting  a  phenomenon  as  would 
be  a  comet  of  frequent  appearance 
which  should  baffle  all  attempts 
to  calculate  its  orbit.  Not  to  go 
further  back  than  a  decade, — when 
distant  as  well  as  near  observers 
perceived  a  sudden  check  in  the 
rotation  of  the  orb,  followed  by  a 
waltz-like  reversal  of  its  movement, 
— they  were  staggered  as  an  astro- 
nomer might  be  who  should  see 
the  solar  spots  begin  to  move  from 
right  to  left.  The  check  was  the 
general  election  of  1885;  the  re- 
versal, the  Irish  programme  result- 
ing therefrom.  Of  course  any  man 
may  undergo  conversion,  though 
when  it  occurs  after  the  meridian 
of  life,  it  is  usually  a  result  of  long 
and  painful  incubation :  but  a 
change  which  overtakes  a  wayfarer 
at  noon,  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
striking  him  blind,  and  causing 
him  to  bless  those  against  whom 
he  has  the  moment  before  been 
breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter,  is  suggestive  of  miracle 
or  illusion,  still  more  so  when  the 
convert's  followers  are  more  in- 
stantaneously converted  even  than 
himself. 

It  was  customary  forty  years  ago 
to  accept  Mr  Gladstone  as  a  patriot 
ardent  for  reform,  not  always  dis- 
creet, indeed,  but  whose  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side, — the  cham- 
pion of  liberty  and  of  oppressed 
nationalities,  and  so  forth.  When 
brought  to  book  by  his  chief  for 
uttering  embarrassing  things  on 
the  stump,  he  explained  himself 
away  promptly  as  if  to  the  manner 
born.  Throughout  that  period  of 
life  a  legend  of  sincerity,  austerity, 
and  high  principle  was  gathering 
about  the  person  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
like  an  aureole  round  the  head  of  a 


saint :  the  myth—  for  such  it  really 
became — spread  over  the  globe,  and 
for  the  time  found  its  votaries 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  The  myth  was  so  far 
Christian  in  its  form  that  the  gos- 
pel which  was  wrapped  up  in  it 
was,  with  increasing  clearness  and 
emphasis,  addressed  to  the  poor, 
— not  on  account  of  their  poverty 
so  much  as  of  their  number.  The 
motive  was  not  obscurely  indicated 
on  a  certain  trivial  occasion,  when 
Mr  Gladstone  was  congratulating 
some  railway  directors  on  their 
successful  cultivation  of  their 
"  third-class  "  clientele. 

But  Mr  Gladstone  had  the  faculty 
of  touching  other  and  finer  chords, 
and  of  being  all  things  to  all  men 
in  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Thus,  while  for  many  years 
retaining  the  confidence  of  Church- 
men by  deference  to  their  formulas, 
he  was  drawing  to  himself  the  vast 
body  of  anti-Church  sentiment  by 
implicit  encouragement.  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  never,  indeed,  been  sur- 
passed in  the  art  of  attaching  to 
his  cause  interests  which  were  ap- 
parently in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  each  other.  By  working  a 
vein  of  still  purer  sentiment,  Mr 
Gladstone  reached  the  hearts  of 
classes  superior  to  all  these, — 
classes  of  which  the  most  civil- 
ised people  might  be  proud,  whose 
tender  humanity  embraces  all  liv- 
ing things. 

To  such  a  master  of  men,  the 
coarser -grained  political  sections 
of  the  country  presented  no  diffi- 
culty. Promises — or  what  looked 
like  promises  —  of  the  material 
things  on  which  they  severally 
set  their  hearts,  and,  where  pro- 
mises were  out  of  the  question, 
unstinted  verbal  sympathy  with 
their  various  desires,  sufficed  to 
clinch  the  allegiance  of  every 
social  group  with  an  unsatisfied 
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longing,  however  much  they  might 
be  individually  opposed  to  each 
other. 

By  whatever  process  it  was 
attained,  however,  the  result  was 
that  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  man  were  gradually  raised 
so  high  among  the  English  people, 
that  his  actions  came  to  be 
sanctified  merely  by  being  his; 
and  in  cases  where  he  could  not 
be  understood,  he  was  reverenced 
in  silence  as  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence who,  in  his  own  good  time, 
would  make  it  plain.  On  such  a 
pinnacle  no  man  of  woman  born 
could  long  stand  safely,  and  the 
only  marvel  is  that  Mr  Gladstone 
stood  so  long. 

Apart  from  the  solid  masses 
who  are,  by  the  exigencies  of 
party  interest,  swayed  this  way 
and  that,  there  was  always  a  rem- 
nant of  independent  observers  who 
were  not  carried  away  by  the  Glad- 
stonian current.  To  people  of  that 
middle  way  of  thinking,  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  century, 
Mr  Gladstone  was  an  impetuous 
man,  with  a  dangerous  passion 
for  what  he  considered  rectitude, 
whose  ways  they  could  never 
follow,  nor  fit  into  any  common- 
place scheme  of  political  ethics. 
His  passion  seemed  capricious,  like 
that  of  a  wayward  lover,  rising  at 
one  moment  to  fever -heat  over 
objects  which  at  other  times  failed 
to  accelerate  the  pulse  by  a  single 
beat.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1876  that  the  method  of  this  ap- 
parent caprice  became  clear  to  all 
who  were  disposed  to  be  critical. 
Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  on  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  during  that 
exciting  time  were  a  challenge  to 
the  world.  There  had  been  plenty 
of  crime  and  cruelty  abroad  with- 
out any  such  tempest  of  indigna- 
tion breaking  forth  in  England, 
or  appeals  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance !  The  reverberations  of 


Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence  had 
scarcely  subsided,  the  smoke  had 
not  cleared  ofi',  when  the  storm 
was .  perceived  to  have  been  but 
the  opening  cannonade  of  an 
electoral  campaign.  The  Mid- 
Lothian  speeches,  in  fact,  captured 
Scotland. 

Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  the 
fascination  which  so  overpowered 
the  consciences  and  the  judgments 
of  whole  communities  of  grown-up 
men  ?     Not  certainly  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's  printed   books,   essays,  or 
speeches  —  for    when    he    is    not 
strained,  he  is  loose;  where  most 
rhetorical,  he  is  least  exact.     This 
characteristic  can  hardly  be   dis- 
puted by  friend  or  foe.     It  is  part 
of  the  essential  constitution  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  mind.     His  principles 
do  not  grow  out  of  induction  from 
facts,  but  are  gathered  from  the 
air,  and  applied  with  more  or  less 
constraint  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.     One  result  of  this 
involutionary  process  is  that  his 
diction    is    spasmodic    and    over- 
charged with  superlatives,  which 
excite  rather  than  convince.     It 
is   curious   to    observe   how   each 
subject,  as  it  passes  through  the 
crucible  of  his  brain,  becomes  •  the 
noblest   or  the  most  diabolical — 
the  blackest  crime  that  had  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  any  people, 
or  else  the  most  glorious  achieve- 
ment of   man  !      No  shading,  no 
proportion,    no    perspective,    and, 
as  a  result,  Mr  Gladstone's  pub- 
lished speeches  furnished  arsenals 
of  weapons  for  his  opponents ;  for 
what   he  vehemently  affirmed   at 
one  period,  he  vehemently  denied 
at  another, — not   indeed  without 
saving  clauses,  mostly  written  in 
sympathetic  ink.      No  conviction 
was  derivable  therefrom  for  readers 
in  search  of  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  them ;  doubtful  even 
if  any  real  subjective   conviction 
be  behind  such  utterances,   since 
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hyperbole  comes  not  from  the 
inner  depths  of  the  heart.  Ex- 
aggeration of  speech  is  always 
connected  with  a  special  kind  of 
ignorance,  which  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  mere  defective  in- 
formation :  it  is  a  constitutional 
impotence  in  the  apprehension  of 
pure  truth. 

To  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  class 
— a  very  large  one  —  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  dry  isolated  fact, 
but  only  fact  plus  the  potentiality 
of  application  to  some  end.  They 
merely  regard  the  utilisation  of 
truth,  perceiving  its  value  only  in 
the  material  it  provides  for  the 
support  of  a  thesis  or  the  further- 
ance of  a  purpose.  To  minds  of 
the  latter  class,  which  constitute 
the  great  majority,  there  is  an 
invincible  tendency  to  the  manipu- 
lation and  transfiguration  of  facts, 
as  a  builder  shapes  his  stones  for 
use. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his 
powerful  and  energetic  memory, 
his  unequalled  mastery  of  both 
the  strategy  and  the  tactics  of 
politics,  and  his  readiness  of  refer- 
ence to  selected  transactions,  there 
is  in  Mr  Gladstone's  mental  com- 
position no  root  of  real  knowledge, 
either  of  past  history  or  of  current 
events.  His  aptitude  in  getting 
up  a  subject  from  a  brief,  and  in- 
fusing into  it  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
gives  him  no  grasp  of  the  inward- 
ness of  things.  This  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  weaker 
the  vital  attachment  to  the  soul 
of  truth,  the  greater  freedom  and 
the  less  responsibility  must  be  felt 
in  the  handling  of  the  terms  by 
which  truth  is  conveyed.  In  the 
case  of  Mr  Gladstone,  the  political 
instinct,  like  Aaron's  rod,  so  far 
ate  up  the  other  faculties  that  he 
had  little  capacity  left  to  seize  any- 
thing in  the  phenomena  of  human 
society  except  such  features  of  it 


as  lend  themselves  to  utilitarian 
purposes.  He  was  like  a  Napoleon 
on  a  campaign,  reducing  the  life 
of  a  people  to  so  many  counters 
in  his  military  game.  History, 
ancient  and  modern,  social,  indus- 
trial, religious,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  national  life,  when  filtered 
through  Mr  Gladstone's  mind,  left 
behind  much  that  was  genuine  and 
genial,  what  may  be  truly  called 
vital,  preserving  chiefly  that  which 
was  hard,  superficial,  and  of  polemic 
utility.  This  widely  diffused  con- 
stitution of  mind  no  doubt  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  our  popular  politics, 
whose  method  is  to  ignore  the  true 
and  operate  upon  the  fictitious 
needs  of  men,  and  instead  of 
gathering  facts  as  the  preliminary 
basis  of  action,  starting  with  fore- 
gone theoretical  conclusions,  and 
then  seeking  for  what  may  be 
made  to  look  like  evidence  to 
support  them. 

Time  and  experience,  the  mortal 
enemies  of  all  pretences,  have 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  diag- 
nosis of  the  Gladstonian  method. 
Habit,  when  it  has  become  second 
nature,  grows  careless  in  keeping  up 
appearances ;  screens  and  masks 
wear  away  with  the  weakening  of 
the  physical  powers,  and  so  the 
inner  man  must  be  at  last  re- 
vealed, if  only  he  remains  long 
enough  under  observation.  Time 
has  set  its  seal  on  the  character 
of  Mr  Gladstone  in  a  way  which 
is  usually  reserved  for  the  judg- 
ment of  history.  His  command- 
ing genius,  the  portentous  energy 
which  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  he 
threw  into  his  schemes,  compelled 
the  homage  of  friends  and  foes. 
No  one  who  watched  him  dur- 
ing the  late  prolonged  session  of 
Parliament  could  fail  to  be  struck 
with  his  capacity  for  sustained 
attention  to  business, — his  almost 
preternatural  acuteness  in  tripping 
up  opponents.  Of  set  orations, 
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indeed,  he  had  become  unusually 
chary  of  late,  but  when  he  did 
speak,  there  was  no  definable 
symptom  of  decay  in  his  oratori- 
cal powers.  The  two  last  great 
efforts — one  before  a  popular  audi- 
ence at  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  navy — 
not  less  than  his  final  impassioned 
onslaught  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
fairly  sustained  the  character  of 
the  chief  rhetorician  of  our  time ; 
and  yet — and  yet — a  subtle  change 
had  been  in  fact  stealing  over  the 
man,  as  gradual  as  the  twilight  of 
a  summer  night. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr  Gladstone 
did  not,  as  we  have  said,  yield  its 
secret  to  the  reader,  even  though 
he  read  diligently  between  the 
lines.  Printed  reports  are  like  the 
libretto  withoutj  the  music, — it  is 
the  living  voice  alone  that  bears 
the  talisman.  The  popular  Edin- 
burgh speech  was  marked  by  all 
the  well  -  known  characteristics, 
the  best  and  the  worst,  of  sixty 
years'  oratory.  It  was  resonant 
and  melodious  as  ever :  neither 
the  provincial  accent  nor  the  nasal 
twang  detracted  one  whit  from 
the  effect  of  the  vocal  magic. 
Skilfully  as  the  matter  may  be 
arranged,  the  essence  of  such 
popular  addresses  must  always  lie 
in  the  sound,  every  cadence  of 
which  is  balanced  with  the  nicety 
of  a  symphony  of  Mozart's.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  flatter  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  than 
the  stale  cry,  "Remember  Mitchels- 
town "  ?  Yet,  when  drawn  out 
with  the  appropriate  tremoloso, 
and  with  a  pathos  as  of  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  the 
audience  was  made  to  feel,  for  the 
passing  moment  at  least,  as  if  a 
nameless  crime  had  somehow  got 
itself  committed  which  was  crying 
to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Before 
reason  can  be  summoned  to  the 
seat  of  judgment,  the  verdict  of 


"  Shame "  rings  from  a  hundred 
throats  whose  owners  will  never 
take  the  trouble  to  reconsider  the 
position  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  not,  of  course,  left 
for  Mr  Gladstone  to  discover  that 
in  popular  oratory  gesture  and 
vociferation  go  further  than  the 
substance  of  what  is  said  ;  but  his 
is  the  merit  of  working  the  dis- 
covery to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
most  disputable  propositions  could 
be  so  wrapped  up  in  word-clouds 
that  only  the  ruthless  hand  of 
the  printer  could  disclose  shape- 
less rocks  where  fairy  landscapes 
had  been  conjured  up  by  the 
wizard. 

The  typical  form  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's speeches  was  that  of  counsel 
addressing  a  jury  —  not  to  en- 
lighten, but  to  persuade ;  but  he 
was  so  much  the  more  daring  than 
any  lawyer  in  that  he  had  to  fear 
no  learned  brother  who  was  to  fol- 
low and  dissect  him.  The  lawyer 
is  bound  at  the  peril  of  his  client 
either  to  explain  away,  to  pass 
lightly  over,  or  to  confuse  in 
elaborate  hypotheses  intractable 
facts,  which  Mr  Gladstone,  safely 
presuming  on  the  prepossession  of 
his  jury,  ignored.  And  he  had, 
moreover,  the  conjuror's  method 
of  diverting  attention  from  the 
trick  he  had  in  hand  by  copious 
dissertations  on  other  matters. 
Who,  for  example,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  pyrotechnic  discharge 
against  the  House  of  Lords  at 
Edinburgh,  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  merely  a  cover  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  manipulation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  1 

But,  much  as  we  might  admire  the 
intellectual  dexterity  of  the  great 
performer,  the  broad  effect  of  all  Mr 
Gladstone's  recent  action,  as  well 
as  of  his  public  deliverances,  was 
to  suggest  to  non-party  men  some 
rather  grave  reflections.  Here  was 
the  most  remarkable  politician  in 
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the  world,  eighty-four  years  old,  a 
miracle  of  vitality,  indeed,  but 
none  the  less  certainly  expending 
the  dregs  of  an  active  life.  From  a 
man  so  eminent  and  so  experienced 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  to 
expect  sage  counsel  and  guidance 
for  his  countrymen  at  large,  not  in 
this  or  that  passing  political  scuffle, 
but  in  their  whole  complex  struggle 
for  existence  and  improvement. 
As  the  glow  of  the  evening  sun 
illuminates  the  landscape,  so  we 
might  expect  a  luminary  declining 
to  the  political  horizon  to  shed  an 
achromatic  light  on  our  path,  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  contro- 
versy, and  in  a  dispassionate  retro- 
spect of  bygone  struggle,  to  reduce 
to  their  just  proportions  the  con- 
cerns that  engross  us.  That  is 
what  any  people  would  naturally 
look  for  in  a  veteran  leader  who, 
having  survived  the  heat  of  strife, 
was  able  to  survey  calmly  the  dusty 
road  over  which  he  had  fought 
his  way.  Unhappily  for  us,  and 
against  the  laws  of  human  endur- 
ance, Mr  Gladstone  did  not  sur- 
vive the  heat  of  strife,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  strife  became  more 
and  more  the  very  breath  of 
his  life.  The  latter  stages  of  his 
progress  towards  warlike  absorp- 
tion were  clearly  marked  by  him- 
self, not  only  by  all  his  recent 
public  acts,  but  by  the  three 
latest  of  what  are  called  in  his 
honour  "great  speeches."  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  statesmanlike  pretences,  or  of 
concrete  human  interest.  For  the 
welfare  of  the  realm,  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  content  to  substitute 
two  things — the  fate  of  this  or  the 
other  "bill"  which  he  might  happen 
to  have  made  part  of  himself,  and 
the  importance  of  his  own  tenure 
of  office,  to  which  even  the  na- 
tional defences  were  virtually  sub- 
ordinated. With  strange  uncon- 
sciousness of  relative  values  and 


of  the  natural  order  of  things,  Mr 
Gladstone  placed  the  fact  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  need  of  legislation, 
as  if  a  manufacturer  should  reckon 
up  the  number  of  alterations  to  his 
machinery  as  the  measure  of  the 
year's  success,  instead  of  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  calico  produced  ! 
And  his  treatment  of  the  proposal 
to  strengthen  the  navy  goes  to 
show  that  he  placed  his  own 
authority  above  all.  This  was 
among  the  latest  phases  of  that 
Napoleonic  egotism  of  which  Mr 
Gladstone  was  the  greatest  living 
example. 

Men  usually  enter  on  a  struggle 
on  some  intelligible  grounds,  but 
when  once  warmed  to  the  work, 
the  original  cause  fades  from  their 
view,  and  the  war  is  continued  for 
its  own  sake.  Fighting  generates 
hostility  as  friction  does  heat,  and 
incessantly  propagates  itself.  If 
an  enemy  does  not  offer  himself, 
one  must  be  found.  This,  the 
tendency  of  all  controversy,  Mr 
Gladstone  was  not  able  to  resist, 
nor  did  he  seem  greatly  inclined  to 
try.  He  never  got  away  from  the 
odour  of  the  arena ;  his  thoughts 
ran  more  and  more  deeply  in 
gladiatorial  grooves.  Full  of  fight, 
he  resolved  to  go  down  like  Mar- 
mion — waving  his  broken  blade, 
and  shouting  "  Victory  !  "  —  the 
dubious  victory  of  breaking  up 
the  constitution  and  of  setting  the 
several  parts  of  the  nation  by  the 
ears  at  home,  and  of  weakening  its 
right  arm  in  the  face  of  foreign 
Powers.  Even  the  various  sections 
of  his  supporters  were  treated 
largely  from  the  belligerent  point 
of  view.  They  were  taught  the 
use  of  force  rather  than  the  claims 
of  justice,  and  force  became  each 
day,  under  his  leading,  more  recog- 
nised as  the  ruling  factor  in  our 
political  system.  With  friends  and 
foes  alike,  the  appeal  was  generally 
to  their  lowest  motives.  Whether 
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it  were  Churchmen  or  landowners, 
Lords  or  Commons,  it  was  always 
a  sibylline  bargain  that  was  offered 
them  :  not  what  was  just,  but  what 
they  might  expect  if  they  rejected 
the  terms,  was  the  staple  argu- 
ment Mr  Gladstone  put  before 
them. 

To  dissect  the  inner  character 
of  a  public  man  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  imper- 
tinent ;  but  in  the  case  of  one 
who  ruled  by  virtue  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  motives  exceptionally  pure, 
such  an  inquiry  is  not  irrelevant. 
How  far  he  was  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessed convictions ;  how  far  his 
changes  of  opinion  corresponded 
with  real  changes  of  heart ; 
whether  he  misled  his  followers 
only  when  he  himself  was  first  de- 
ceived ;  whether,  in  a  word,  his 
fundamental  good  faith  could  be 
relied  on  in  spite  of  appearances, — 
are  pertinent  questions  respecting 
a  man  whom  the  country  was  asked 
to  accept  on  his  personal  credit 
alone.  It  has  been  plainly  asserted 
by  several  independent  writers, 
English  and  American, — what  the 
extremest  Tories  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  assert  thirty  years  ago, — 
that  though  constantly  affecting 
sympathy  with  the  people,  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  fact,  stood  aloof 
from  popular  movements  until  the 
cause  was  virtually  won  by  the 
exertions  of  obscurer  men.  He 
never,  they  maintain,  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  but 
only  lent  his  great  name  to  meas- 
ures of  reform  when  assured  of 
speedy  success.  In  the  historical 
retrospects  of  the  achievements 
of  his  party,  for  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone claimed  credit,  he  generally 
forgot  to  say  that  he  was  the 
opponent  of  nearly  all  these  mea- 
sures in  their  early  stages.  The 
action  of  the  Government  in  the 
recent  coal  strike  was  an  example 
of  this  adroit  management,  this 


stepping  in  at  the  eleventh  hour 
and  claiming  wages  for  the  whole 
day. 

There  are  two  periods  of  human 
life  when  the  true  character  may 
be  observed — the  beginning  and 
the  end.  The  middle  stages  are 
more  or  less  histrionic.  When 
the  child  becomes  conscious  of 
effect,  affectations  and  posings  be- 
gin to  encrust  the  true  nature  (of 
course  in  infinitely  varying  de- 
grees), obscuring,  if  they  do  not 
obstruct,  its  proper  development; 
but  all  the  while  a  silent  hand  has 
been  moulding  the  clay,  and  line 
upon  line  engraving,  as  with  an 
iron  pen,  on  the  living  tissue  the 
indelible  record  of  the  prevailing 
emotions.  After  middle  life,  the 
face  begins  to  bear  the  impress  of 
the  soul ;  and  happy  is  he  or  she 
in  whom  the  ashen  hue  of  age  ex- 
hibits lineaments  which  attest  the 
predominance  of  noble  thoughts. 
To  those  who  have  themselves 
reached  the  sere  and  yellow  stage, 
no  study  is  more  attractive  than 
to  scan  the  features  of  their  own 
contemporaries  for  the  record  of 
the  sifting  of  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  the  good  becoming  better, 
and  the  bad  worse,  under  the 
ripening  sun  of  the  autumn  of 
life.  The  facial  legend  may  be 
misread,  but  it  cannot  lie :  it  is 
the  verdict  of  heaven  itself  upon 
the  summing  up  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  a  lifetime.  Ob- 
viously a  remarkable  personality 
like  Mr  Gladstone's  challenges 
this  kind  of  scrutiny  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree ;  for  he  has 
reached  a  period  of  life  when, 
while  the  faculties  are  retained  in 
full  activity,  the  wax  has  become 
hardened,  and  the  impression  fixed. 
At  no  time  of  his  life — certainly 
not  since  he  was  fifty — has  Mr 
Gladstone's  expression  been  genial 
or  sympathetic.  His  face  was  ever 
keen,  hard,  strong,  and  intellectual, 
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severe  as  a  Puritan's,  without  a 
trace  of  humour  or  kindness.  The 
sentimental  side  of  his  character, 
which  has  been  his  credential  with 
religious  and  philanthropic  bodies, 
with  whom  he  was  in  real  disagree- 
ment, has  never  shown  through 
his  features,  and  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons — it  was  not  there.  The 
masterful  visage  in  repose  was 
repellent,  not  attractive.  The  at- 
traction was  in  the  living  voice 
with  its  enchanting  modulations, 
in  the  mental  force  of  which  the 
voice  was  the  agent,  and  in  the 
dramatic  faculty  of  assuming  a 
character,  and,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  assimilating  it. 
The  expression  was  severe  and 
disdainful;  and  woe  to  those  who 
came  within  the  scorn  of  the 
most  piercing  pair  of  eyes  which 
our  generation  has  seen. 

To  observe  the  change  which 
twenty  years  of  the  stress  of  battle 
have  wrought  in  that  tell-tale 
physiognomy  is  a  study  which 
none  of  the  works  of  man's  hand 
can  equal  in  interest.  The  modi- 
fication in  Mr  Gladstone's  fea- 
tures and  expression  in  the  last 
two  decades  has  been  admirably 
caught  by  Mr  Harry  Furniss  and 
other  amiable  caricaturists,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  cartoons  of 
to-day  with  those  of  the  seven- 
ties will  probably  convey  to 
any  open  mind  the  impression 
which  in  words  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  express.  The  cranium  has 
the  appearance  of  having  become 
larger — possibly  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing baldness ;  the  "  crow's- 
feet  "  more  deeply  carved  and 
more  widely  ramified ;  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  more  resolutely  and 
more  intolerantly  drawn  down ; 
the  glance  more  aquiline;  while 
the  nerves  are  as  firmly  strung  as 
ever  they  were.  Of  human  kind- 
ness there  are  fewer  vestiges  — 
much  fewer  than  in  other  men  of 


the  same  rank,  and  not  more  than 
in  the  countenance  of  Bismarck. 

But  the  most  marked  change  was 
the  most  indescribable.  In  1868- 
73  the  face,  while  it  flashed  with 
the  light  of  battle,  was  still  en- 
nobled with  the  dignity  of  a  wide 
outlook  towards  and  beyond  the 
goal  immediately  in  view.  There 
was  a  certain  impatience  of  trivi- 
alities which  is  characteristic  of 
men  of  great  affairs.  The  illumin- 
ation is  still  there,  but  the  dignity 
has  become  dim  ;  the  face  has  be- 
come ferrety  and  furtive,  at  times 
even  ferocious,  under  constant 
exercise  of  vigilance  and  dexterity. 
A  deaf  man,  ignorant  of  party, 
who  had  observed  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  past  session  as  in  dumb  show, 
would  have  been  apt  to  imagine 
Mr  Gladstone  to  be  in  Opposition, 
reduced  to  guerilla  tactics,  while 
the  calmness  of  responsibility  lay 
with  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  this  sketch.  Mr 
Gladstone,  like  smaller  men,  has 
through  life  sought  in  various 
and  not  always  ignoble  ways  to 
serve  himself.  He  was,  as  he 
claimed  to  be,  an  "agitator,"  who 
traded  on  the  aspirations  of  the 
people,  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike,  without  true  knowledge  of 
their  wants  or  living  sympathy 
with  their  ways.  His  habitual 
exaggerations  were  the  necessary 
result  of  his  throwing  himself,  like 
a  tragedian,  into  strange  parts,  as- 
suming sentiments  acquired  from 
without,  and  having  therefore  in 
his  inner  consciousness  no  self- 
acting  measure  for  his  language. 

Whether  Mr  Gladstone  imposed 
on  his  adherents  with  malice  afore- 
thought, or  was  carried  away  by  his 
devotion  to  his  latest  adopted  pur- 
pose, may  well  be  left  a  mystery ; 
but  recent  experiments  in  Radical 
legislation,  rash  in  so  old  a  man, 
seemed  to  have  broken  down  the 
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prestige  of  transcendent  morality 
which  has  so  largely  supplied  him 
with  political  capital;  for  in  the 
haste  suggested  by  age  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  maintain 
respect  for  the  decencies  of  form 
which  belong  to  high  policy.  Un- 
der stress  of  the  self-sought  con- 
test, the  clothes  were  rent,  so  to 
say,  from  off  his  back,  leaving 
him  naked  to  public  view.  He 
had,  under  the  same  compulsion, 
to  accept  comradeship  which  was 
derogatory ;  and  he  stood  con- 
fessed but  an  old  and  supremely 
able  parliamentary  hand.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  not  fallen  from  grace  in 
his  old  age,  though  it  is  in  his  old 
age  that  he  has  been  revealed.  It 
was  the  failing  judgment  usually 
associated  with  great  age  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  an  impos- 
sible achievement  in  an  impossible 
time,  without  any  clear  basis  of 
fact  to  build  upon,  and  apparently 
for  a  personal  purpose.  For  even 
if  he  had  convinced  himself  of  the 
national  necessity  of  surrender  to 
the  Irish,  it  would  have  been  in 
harmony  with  political  tradition 
for  him  to  have  left  the  actual 
surrender  to  the  hands  of  others 
not  so  deeply  pledged  as  himself 
to  the  opposite  course. 

And  now  the  myth  has  ended. 


"Great  Pan  is  dead,"  and  the 
spell  which  charmed  the  constit- 
uencies, and  compelled  them  to 
follow  willingly  or  unwillingly,  is 
broken  for  good  and  all.  It  was 
with  Mr  Gladstone  himself  more 
than  with  his  policy  that  the 
masses  were  enamoured ;  and  even 
his  aims  when  put  forward  by 
oth~-  .en  will  want  the  glamour 
by  which  he  alone  could  surround 
them,  and  be  looked  at  with  sus- 
picion by  the  very  persons  who 
would  have  hailed  them  with 
rapture  when  coming  direct  from 
himself.  Without  Mr  Gladstone, 
Gladstonianism  becomes  an  obso- 
lete political  creed.  "We  wish  Mr 
Gladstone  many  years  of  health 
and  pleasure  in  his  cultured  retire- 
ment; and  we  trust  that  he  will 
rise  above  all  temptations  to  act 
the  comedy  of  Friedrichsruh  at 
Hawarden.  It  would  be  a  satis- 
faction if  we  could  say  that  noth- 
ing in  his  political  life  became 
him  better  than  the  leaving  of 
it;  but  his  last  ministerial  utter- 
ances were  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that 
friend  and  foe  alike  are  unable  to 
view  with  any  other  feeling  than 
satisfaction  the  close  of  what 
might  have  been  the  grandest 
career  in  statesmanship  of  our 
era. 
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BIG    GAME    SHOOTING. 


THE  volumes  on  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  the  "  Badminton  Lib- 
rary "  are  perhaps  the  most  gener- 
ally attractive  of  the  series.  They 
are  a  concentration  of  varied 
sporting  adventure  in  many  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  nor  is  the  reader 
troubled  unnecessarily  with  the 
technicalities  of  a  pursuit  which 
its  followers  speedily  abandon  if 
they  have  no  natural  genius  for  it. 
There  is  something  in  these  vol- 
umes to  suit  every  taste,  nor  is 
there  any  monotony  either  of  scen- 
ery or  incident.  We  are  carried 
from  the  stifling  jungles  of  the 
Terai  to  the  Arctic  Seas ;  from  the 
swamps  and  burning  sands  of  South 
Africa  to  the  Alps  or  the  snow- 
peaks  of  the  frosty  Caucasus. 
Sated  with  following  up  the  spoor 
of  elephant  or  buffalo,  we  may  take 
a  turn  after  the  musk-ox,  the  tiger, 
or  the  chamois.  Mr  Phillipps-Wol- 
ley,  with  his  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence, has  done  the  editing  admir- 
ably, and  he  contributes  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  exciting 
of  the  chapters.  His  preliminary 
remarks  on  Big  Game  Shooting 
generally  teach  many  a  lesson  and 
sound  sundry  warnings.  It  is 
needless  to  go  in  for  the  sport  in 
earnest,  unless  you  have  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  man, 
with  others  that  are  ^indefinable 
into  the  bargain.  Courage,  cool- 
ness, and  indomitable  patience  are, 
of  course,  indispensable;  and  of 
course,  also,  the  sportsman  will  last 
all  the  longer  if  he  be  blessed  with 
an  iron  constitution,  and  lungs 
that  can  breathe  poison  without 
sensible  injury.  For  the  sport  is 
often  so  identified  with  suffering, 


that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
uninitiated  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  He  must  learn  to 
endure  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  thirst  and  of  hunger,  and 
to  do  any  quantity  of  severe  moun- 
tain or  jungle  work,  on  the  simple 
and  unsatisfying  expedient  of  tak- 
ing in  a  few  holes  in  his  belt. 
There  are  many  minor  inconven- 
iences to  which  he  must  be  prepared 
to  resign  himself,  whether  in  still 
hunting  in  the  thickets  or  stalk- 
ing among  the  cliffs, — such  as  in- 
voluntarily reposing  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  a  sharp  stone  beneath  the 
knee-cap,  or  with  a  double-barbed 
thorn  hooked  fast  in  his  nose. 
Mr  Phillipps-Wolley  sums  up  the 
conclusion  of  that  whole  matter, 
in  saying  that  the  sportsman  must 
keep  his  temper  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  when  burning  with 
fever  or  flayed  by  mosquitoes, 
being  as  watchful  all  the  time  for 
a  chance  as  when  he  started  fresh 
and  fit  in  the  morning. 

Readiness,  imperturbability,  and 
phenomenal  presence'  of  mind  are 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  famous 
game-slayers.  These  qualities  are 
illustrated  by  many  startling  and 
sensational  anecdotes;  but  the  feats 
of  the  narrators  vouch  sufficiently 
for  their  veracity.  They  may  be 
hugged  by  a  bear,  tossed  by  a 
rhinoceros,  or  nearly  trampled  to 
death  beneath  several  tons  of 
elephant:  but  they  wait  to  be 
frightened  till  they  know  whether 
they  are  dead  or  alive,  and  thought 
flashes  fast  through  the  crisis  on 
the  possible  means  of  extrication. 
And  in  the  way  of  severe  training 
and  persistent  self-denial  the  sport- 
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ing  enthusiast  would  give  points 
to  the  Spartans.  Messrs  Phillipps- 
Wolley  and  Littledale  lay  out  in 
the  high  mountains  in  late  autumn 
in  the  clothes  they  wore  and  with 
short  commons  in  their  knapsacks, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  assistance 
in  case  of  misadventure.  Mr  Pike 
tells  us  that  when  you  go  after  the 
walrus  or  polar  bear,  when  the  boat 
casts  off  from  the  side  of  the  ship, 
you  can  never  surmise  within  three 
days  or  more  when  you  may  have 
the  next  square  meal  in  the  warmth 
of  the  cabin,  thanks  to  the  dense 
fogs  in  these  latitudes,  which  are 
always  preparing  disagreeable  sur- 
prises. When  tracking  tigers  in 
India — and  slow  and  weary  work 
it  often  is — we  are  told  by  the  best 
authorities  that  it  is  folly  to  drink, 
unless  you  have  an  elephant  with 
howdah  and  luncheon  -  panniers 
handy.  The  jungle  pools  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  poisonous,  and  even  if  you 
swallow  good  water  on  an  empty 
stomach,  it  stimulates  the  craving 
you  hope  to  allay.  In  India,  how- 
ever, if  you  are  in  tolerably  easy 
circumstances,  without  pretending 
to  the  sumptuous  state  of  Mans- 
field, the  wealthy  civilian  in  '  The 
Old  Forest  Ranger,'  you  come  back 
at  night  to  the  comforts  of  a  camp. 
As  Colonel  Campbell  remarks,  one 
long  pull  at  the  tankard  will  al- 
most console  you  for  the  privations 
of  the  day.  But  sport  in  South 
Africa  is  a  more  serious  business. 
There  the  early  pioneers  used  to 
trek  away  for  many  months  or  a 
year  or  more,  through  the  waterless 
waste  and  the  trackless  wilderness. 
They  were  lost  to  sight  and  society 
till  they  turned  up  again  at  the 
outlying  farms  of  the  Boers  on 
some  remote  frontier.  Cattle  and 
waggons  were  perpetually  coming 
to  grief,  but  they  always  picked 
themselves  up  somehow  and  went 
on.  Among  perils  from  wild  beasts, 
perils  from  savages,  perils  from 


floods  and  fever,  they  relied  on 
Providence,  their  pluck,  and  their 
rifles, — their  luxuries  were  buffalo- 
hump,  antelope -tongue,  and  mar- 
row-bones, and,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, they  almost  invariably  pulled 
through,  returning  in  triumph  with 
their  trophies  and  the  ivory. 

The  veteran  Oswell,  who  died 
only  the  other  day,  opens  these 
volumes  with  a  spirited  and  graphic 
narrative  of  his  five  sporting  trips 
in  the  South  African  shooting- 
grounds.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
happy  coincidence  that  the  best 
sportsmen,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, are  good  writers.  An 
easy,  vivid,  and  vigorous  style 
seems  to  come  naturally  to  them. 
No  one  has  described  the  Scottish 
Highlands  more  picturesquely  than 
St  John  of  '  The  Wild  Sports '  and 
Colquhoun  of  'The  Moor  and  the 
Loch.'  In  India  there  are  Campbell 
of  Skipness  and  Colonel  Gordon 
Gumming,  the  brother  of  the  more 
famous  Roualeyn ;  Forsyth  of  the 
Central  Highlands;  Kinloch  of 
Thibet,  the  author  of  'Tent-Life 
in  Tigerland,'  who  treats  of  North- 
Eastern  Bengal  and  the  Nepaul 
Terai ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
General  Macintyre  of  the  '  Hindu- 
Koh,'  who  has  made  us  familiar 
with  the  Himalayas,  from  the 
rhododendron  and  azalea  coverts 
in  the  ravines  on  the  lower  slopes 
to  the  storm-beaten  plateaux 
among  the  snow-peaks  of  Ladakh, 
where  the  skin  shrivels  in  the 
searching  winds  and  cracks  in  the 
scorching  sunshine.  In  short,  we 
know  the  India  of  sport,  from 
Kashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  as 
Burke  imagined  the  social  India  in 
the  magnificent  speech  which  made 
the  incriminated  Governor-General 
declare  that  for  the  moment  he 
felt  himself  a  culprit.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  go  round  the 
world,  expanding  the  too  brief 
bibliography  in  the  Badminton 
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Library.  "We  come  back  to  Africa 
and  Mr  Oswell,  merely  mentioning 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  was  a  master 
of  style,  and  Cornwall  Harris,  the 
pioneer  of  African  sportsmen,  who 
fired  OswelPs  enthusiasm.  Sir 
Samuel  before  his  death  contri- 
buted a  biographical  sketch  of 
Oswell.  He  speaks  of  the  famous 
little  gun  which  Oswell  lent  him, 
and  which  figures  conspicuously  in 
his-  'Ismailia'  and  'The  Nile 
Tributaries.'  He  often  used  it 
himself,  and  always  left  it  with 
Lady  Baker  when  she  had  charge 
of  the  camps  in  his  frequent  ab- 
sences. The  walnut  stock  was 
fretted  away  as  if  it  had  been 
gnawed  by  rats  or  rasped  upon  a 
grindstone.  That  was  significant 
of  Oswell's  dashing  manner  of 
shooting.  Like  Nelson,  he  always 
went  in  for  close  action.  He  would 
boldly  ride  up  and  open  fire  within 
ten  or  fifteen  paces  of  elephant 
or  rhinoceros.  Then  when  the 
wounded  animal  broke  away,  he 
would  follow  at  full  speed  on  the 
traces,  with  the  gun  thrown  across 
the  saddle.  We  may  guess  how 
his  face  and  person  suffered  when 
both  hands  were  fully  occupied,  in 
the  cruel  wait-a-bit  thorns  that 
had  scarred  the  tough  walnut 
wood.  It  must  be  remarked,  too, 
that  in  those  days  men  shot  with 
muzzle-loaders,  and  with  weapons 
of  but  comparatively  moderate 
penetrating  power.  Even  with  a 
heavy  ramrod  of  rhinoceros  horn, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  ramming 
down  the  ball,  on  a  swerving  horse 
before  a  charging  and  trumpeting 
elephant,  and  it  was  still  more 
delicate  work  to  cap  the  nipples. 
So  we  may  be  sure  that  Oswell's 
stories,  thrilling  as  they  are,  rather 
extenuate  than  exaggerate  his  perils 
and  escapes. 

They  carry  us  back  for  fifty 
years,  and  from  the  first  he  struck 
away  into  virgin  country.  It 


was  then  he  made  acquaintance 
with  Livingstone,  whom  he  fin- 
anced and  accompanied  on  the  ex- 
pedition which  discovered  Lake 
Ngami.  Livingstone,  he  says, 
would  have  made  an  admirable 
sportsman,  for  nothing  could  shake 
his  nerve  or  disturb  his  serenity 
— only,  unfortunately,  he  could 
neither  shoot  nor  ride.  And  nerve 
was  needed  then  for  an  expedition 
in  the  interior,  even  if  the  savages 
gave  no  particular  trouble,  and  the 
adventurer,  like  the  missionary 
Livingstone,  did  not  provoke  hos- 
tilities with  the  wild  beasts.  The 
lions  swarmed  in  every  thicket, 
and  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  stream  and  pool.  Going  about 
in  families  or  troops,  they  were 
singularly  audacious  and  aggressive 
after  nightfall.  No  follower  dared 
stray  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
camp,  and  woe  to  the  solitary 
sportsman  belated  on  horseback  or 
on  foot.  Oswell  had  sundry  won- 
derful escapes  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  he  relates  one  of  the 
most  sensational.  The  incident 
shows,  moreover,  how  easily  a  man 
may  get  lost.  After  breakfast  one 
morning  he  was  told  there  were 
quaggas  near  the  camp ;  and  as 
game  was  wanted,  he  hurried  out 
with  a  gun  which  was  only  loaded 
in  a  single  barrel.  He  took  no 
spare  ammunition.  He  shot  his 
quagga,  marked  the  spot,  and 
turned  back  to  regain  the  waggons, 
which  were  certainly  within  400 
yards.  That  was  at  10  A.M.,  and 
in  the  evening  he  was  still  search- 
ing for  them.  At  sunset  he  began 
to  think  of  bed,  for  of  supper  there 
could  be  no  question.  A  game- 
track  led  him  to  a  pool  where  he 
might  quench  his  thirst,  but  he 
could  only  collect  fuel  enough  to 
keep  up  fire  for  an  hour.  He  had 
never  before  or  since  been  in  a 
place  so  infested  with  lions,  and, 
of  course,  if  he  stretched  himself 
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on  the  ground,  a  blaze  was  his  only 
safeguard.  So,  to  economise  the 
scanty  stock  of  wood,  he  got  up 
into  a  low  tree  in  the  meantime. 
His  light  dress  had  been  soaked 
with  perspiration,  and  now  it  came 
on  to  freeze  hard  : — 

"  I  was  bitterly  cold.  I  determined 
to  come  down  and  light  my  fire.  I 
knew  it  would  last  but  a  short  time, 
but  thought  I  would  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  thaw  myself  before  attempting 
to  return.  I  got  to  the  lowest  bough 
of  my  tree,  and  had  placed  my  hand 
beside  my  feet  before  jumping  off, 
when,  from  the  bush  immediately 
under  me,  a  deep  note  and  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  body  slipping  through  the 
thorny  scrub  told  me  that  a  lion  was 
passing.  Whether  the  creaking  of 
the  tree  had  roused  his  attention,  and 
caused  him  to  speak  so  opportunely,  I 
don't  know,  but  without  the  warning, 
in  another  half-second  I  should  have 
alighted  on  his  back." 

He  returned  to  his  chilly  perch 
in  double-quick  time,  and  there  he 
sat  listening  to  a  nocturnal  duet, 
for  a  couple  of  lions  were  patrolling 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  pool.  It 
became  a  question  between  being 
frozen  to  death  or  getting  down  to 
be  thawed  by  a  fire  at  all  hazards. 
Just  then  the  blessed  moon  showed 
above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
simultaneously  came  a  discharge  of 
muskets  from  beneath  her.  "  With 
the  help  of  her  light  and  partial 
direction,  I  was  not  going  to  stay 
up  a  tree  to  be  frozen."  So  he 
slipped  down,  turned  the  pool,  and 
plunged  into  the  opposite  scrub. 
"  Reasons  for  a  cautious  advance 
made  themselves  heard  on  all  sides. 
An  African  forest  was  then  alive 
at  night.  I  only  thought  of  the 
lions,  and  especially  of  the  two  I 
had  left,  or  perhaps  not  left;  but 
every  little  nocturnal  animal  that 
stirred  kept  me  on  the  stretch — 
the  less  noise  the  more  danger." 
Perpetually  stopping  and  listening 
among  the  black  shadows,  it  was  a 


full  hour  before  he  found  his 
followers,  having  met  with  no 
actual  adventure  beyond  nearly 
impaling  himself  on  the  horn  of 
an  excited  rhinoceros.  Xext  morn- 
ing, with  natural  curiosity,  he 
went  out  to  inspect  his  tracks,  for 
the  roar  of  a  disappointed  lion  had 
been  heard  close  at  hand,  as  he 
was  brought  into  the  waggons. 
Then  he  found  that  for  a  long  way 
back  the  spoor  of  one  of  his  feline 
friends  was  covering  his  own.  He 
attributed  his  miraculous  escape  to 
that  stopping  to  listen,  which  made 
the  cautious  pursuer  hesitate  to 
attack. 

Even  where  the  country  swarms 
with  game,  the  lions  appear  to  get 
sated  with  venison,  &c.,  and  show 
a  perverse  taste  for  beef  and 
horseflesh,  as  the  native  cattle- 
herds  have  learned  to  their  cost. 
Harris  tells  how,  under  the 
bloody  despotism  of  Moselekatse, 
his  unlucky  herds  were  between 
the  deep  sea  and  the  devil.  It 
was  summary  death  if  they  let 
the  cattle  be  raided ;  and  when 
they  faced  the  lions  with  their 
assegais,  several  generally  suc- 
cumbed. Harris  and  Gumming 
narrate  more  than  one  episode, 
when  some  solitary  prowler  made  a 
dash  into  the  camp,  carrying  away 
an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  Hottentot. 
But  we  never  remember  hearing 
of  a  camp  being  regularly  be- 
leaguered and  very  nearly  stormed, 
as  Oswell  relates.  He  had  camped 
at  a  spring  in  a  gentle  hollow, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wood. 
As  it  "was  the  worst  place  for 
lions "  he  ever  knew,  the  camp 
had  been  more  strongly  "  kraaled  " 
than  usual  with  a  high  stockade  of 
thorn-bushes.  But  as  it  chanced 
the  fuel  was  damp,  and  the  wood 
did  not  burn  brightly.  Soon  after 
nightfall  the  assailants  came  on 
in  force.  "  Our  vedettes,  the  dogs, 
were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy 
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charged  down  upon  the  cattle  en- 
closure." The  camp  was  roused, 
and  all  rushed  to  their  arms.  The 
commander-in-chief  turned  out  in 
his  night-dress,  and  stood  in  that 
cool  attire,  peering  out  in  vain 
into  the  darkness,  for  lions  and 
dogs  were  perpetually  shifting 
their  position,  in  a  savage  chorus 
of  roaring,  growling,  and  yelping. 
When  the  fires  began  to  blaze  up, 
flashing  a  bright  circle  of  light 
within  the  kraal,  things  grew 
calmer,  and  the  attack  slackened. 
But  the  roaring  increased  as  the 
outer  darkness  became  blacker,  and 
the  lions,  determined  as  ever,  did 
not  give  back  an  inch : — 

"  "We  could  hear  every  breath  and 
angry  purr.  .  .  .  For  some  time 
I  made  a  Kafir  stand  beside  me  and 
throw  brands  into  the  darkness, 
hoping  by  a  gleam  to  get  sufficient 
indication  of  the  whereabouts  of  our 
foes  for  a  shot,  but  in  vain.  I  fired 
frequently,  as  near  as  I  could  guess  at 
the  spot  where  the  purring  seemed  to 
come  from,  and  could  hear  the  angry 
beast  make  a  dash  at  the  pinging  ball. 
However,  we  had  checked  the  onset, 
and  had  now  only  to  keep  on  the 
alert.  Just  before  daybreak  the  siege 
was  raised." 

He  recalls  three  as  narrow 
escapes  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
from  lion,  rhinoceros,  and  ele- 
phant respectively.  They  suggest 
the  subject  of  his  three  most  sen- 
sational sketches.  But  their  point 
is  in  the  proof  that  there  was  no 
taking  the  fight  out  of  the  hunter  : 
wounded,  stunned,  dizzy,  unable 
to  realise  how  far  he  is  damaged, 
he  picks  himself  up  and  goes  in 
again,  with  the  resolution  of  scoring 
in  the  final  round.  The  affair 
with  the  lion — or  rather  lioness — 
was  drawn,  and  indeed  the  savage 
beauty  had  the  better  of  it.  The 
dogs  had  bayed  her,  and  Oswell 
came  riding  up.  Bounding  light- 
ly over  the  bushes,  she  charged 


from  the  quarter  where  she  was 
least  expected,  and  as  she  took 
him  on  the  right  flank,  he  could 
not  fire.  He  had  hardly  wheeled 
his  horse,  when  the  lady  was  up 
on  the  crupper.  Maddened  with 
fright  and  pain,  the  horse  swerved 
and  stumbled.  Oswell  was  swept 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  all  three 
were  rolling  together  on  the 
ground  in  confusion.  For  a 
minute  or  more  the  hunter  lay 
senseless ;  when  he  revived,  his 
after-rider  was  bending  over  him. 
Recovering  consciousness,  he  heard 
the  dogs  again  baying  close  by. 
"  Rising  to  my  feet,  I  staggered 
like  a  drunken  man,  rather  than 
walked  towards  the  sound."  Prop- 
ping himself  against  a  tree,  with 
reeling  brain  and  dancing  vision, 
he  fired  through  the  bushes  at  one 
of  the  dogs  by  mistake  for  the 
lioness.  She,  thinking  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour,  bounded 
off  and  escaped  scot-free. 

The  rally  with  the  rhinoceros, 
though  it  came  as  near  a  catas- 
trophe, has  nevertheless  a  dash  of 
comedy  in  it.  He  had  hit  one  of 
those  lumbering  brutes  somewhat 
high  behind  the  shoulder.  He 
jumped  on  his  horse  to  follow,  for 
the  now  extinct  white  rhinoceros, 
when  wounded,  used  almost  al- 
ways to  turn  tail.  This  one, 
however,  wheeled  and  deliberate- 
ly walked  towards  him.  But  his 
horse  and  he  made  sure  there 
must  be  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  brute,  being  mortally  struck, 
had  lost  consciousness  of  the  situ- 
ation and  proprieties.  When  he 
was  within  five  yards,  Oswell  took 
a  pull  at  the  bridle ;  but  the  horse 
hesitated  to  respond,  and  the  hesi- 
tation cost  him  his  life.  With 
the  same  phlegmatic  calm,  and 
one  heave  of  his  powerful  neck, 
the  rhinoceros  hoisted  the  pair  on 
his  horn,  and  so  Oswell  lost  his 
best  hunter.  For  himself,  pitch- 
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ing  on  his  head,  he  was  nearly 
scalped  by  the  stirrup-iron.  Scram- 
bling to  his  knee,  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  was  actually  within  the 
bend  of  his  leg ;  but  the  animal 
justified  its  reputation  for  stupid- 
ity by  passing  on,  and  —  as  the 
nurses  say  —  taking  no  notice. 
Oswell  got  hold  of  his  after-rider's 
gun  and  pony,  caught  up  the  run- 
away, and  killed  him.  Then  he 
had  leisure  to  pause  and  reckon 
up  damages,  and  he  seated  him- 
self, with  the  blood  streaming 
over  his  face.  As  his  shooting 
companion  described  it  to  Living- 
stone, "  I  saw  that  beggar  Oswell 
sitting  under  a  bush  holding  on 
his  head."  But  it  was  a  sharper 
pang  than  his  own  bodily  suffer- 
ing when  he  had  to  put  his  fav- 
ourite horse  out  of  its  misery. 
Of  course  he  had  become  attached 
to  the  animal,  who  had  long  carried 
him  so  well,  and  had  been  his 
companion  in  many  a  lonely  wan- 
dering and  night-watch.  "  That 
very  morning  I  had  talked  to 
him  affectionately,  telling  him 
how,  when  the  hunting  was  over, 
I  would  make  him  fat  and  happy, 
and  I  had  played  with  him  and 
he  with  me."  It  reminds  us  of 
a  pathetic  incident  in  'The  Great 
Lone  Land,'  when  Butler  was  sud- 
denly bereaved  of  his  dear  friend 
and  comrade  "  Blackie,"  in  the 
crumbling  ice-floes  of  the  frozen 
Saskatchewan. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  closest 
shave  of  all,  was  with  a  wounded 
elephant.  Oswell  was  following 
it  in  the  reckless  fashion  described 
by  Baker  through  the  worst  piece 
of  bush  he  had  ever  ridden.  There 
was  a  dense  undergrowth  of  wait- 
a-bits  beneath  thick  forest  timber, 
with  low  hanging  boughs.  The 
elephant  turned  suddenly,  with  his 
trunk  coiled  away  out  of  reach  of 
the  double  -  barbed  thorns,  and 
Oswell  executed  a  similar  move- 


ment as  promptly  as  possible.  But 
in  the  tangled  cover  and  among 
the  mighty  tree -stems,  the  odds 
against  the  chased  were  Lombard 
Street  to  a  China  orange.  The 
elephant  crashed  through  the  ob- 
structions, among  which  the  horse 
had  to  twist  and  turn.  Horse  and 
rider  soon  got  wedged  in  a  bush, 
with  the  screaming  elephant  tower- 
ing above  them  : — 

"  The  pony  made  a  convulsive  effort 
and  freed  himself,  depositing  me  in  a 
sitting  position  immediately  in  front 
of  the  uplifted  forefoot  of  the  charg- 
ing bull.  ...  I  saw  the  burly  brute 
from  chest  to  tail  as  he  passed  directly 
over  me  lengthways,  one  foot  between 
my  knees  and  one  fourteen  inches  be- 
yond my  head,  and  not  a  graze.  .  .  . 
As  he  turned  from  chasing  the  pony, 
he  swept  by  me  to  join  his  com- 
panions, and  I  got  another  snap-shot 
at  his  shoulders.  As  soon  as  I  could 
I  followed  his  spoor,  but  must  have 
lost  it  in  the  thick  bush,  for  in  five 
minutes  I  had  run  into  and  killed  a 
fresh  elephant." 

But,  after  all,  he  pronounces  the 
buffalo  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
beasts  of  the  chase.  Hunters 
playfully  apply  such  epithets  as 
"  vicious  "  and  "  savage  "  to  the 
unfortunate  animals  they  have  as- 
sailed and  wounded.  With  some 
sort  of  reason  they  may  talk  of 
the  malignant  cunning  of  the 
buffalo.  His  is  the  only  blood- 
spoor  a  Kaffir  will  not  hunt.  For 
he  has  a  pleasant  habit,  when  he 
takes  to  the  scrub,  of  turning 
sharply  back  upon  a  line  parallel 
to  that  of  his  advance,  and  charg- 
ing the  pursuers  when  escape  is 
impossible.  There  is  no  disputing 
his  determined  courage  :  no  lion 
will  face  him  singly ;  and  in  India 
even  his  half  -  domesticated  con- 
geners will  stampede  upon  the 
tiger,  when  they  scent  or  sight 
him.  Mr  Oswell  says  he  has  seen 
a  buffalo,  with  paralysed  hind- 
quarters, still  doggedly  persist  in 
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carrying  out  his  rush  by  dragging 
himself  along  with  his  forefeet. 
As  for  his  vitality,  it  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  the  tiger.  Mr 
Oswell  dropped  one  from  within 
five  feet ;  the  brute  pitched  upon 
his  head,  and  lay  perfectly  still. 
Before  the  horse  was  in  his  stride 
to  follow  up  another  buffalo,  the 
wounded  animal  was  on  foot  and 
had  ripped  him,  so  that,  like  the 
victim  of  the  lioness,  he  had  to  be 
despatched  on  the  spot. 

But  we  cannot  linger  through 
the  article  with  Oswell,  for  other 
writers  claim  our  attention. 
Otherwise  we  should  like  to  tell 
of  the  battle  between  buffaloes  and 
lions,  carried  on  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  waggons  from  dark  to  dawn, 
when  it  appeared,  by  examination 
of  the  battle-ground  by  daylight, 
that  a  herd  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
buffaloes  had  been  attacked  by 
about  a  fifth  that  number  of 
lions.  Then  the  buffaloes  had 
fought,  like  the  Zulus,  in  crescent 
formation,  and  retired  without 
losing  a  single  calf.  Or  his  pictur- 
esque description  of  a  night-watch 
by  a  lonely  desert  pool,  when,  in 
the  silvery  lustre  of  an  unclouded 
moon,  he  saw  and  heard  the  beasts 
of  the  wilderness  as  in  mutual 
suspicion  they  came  to  quench 
their  thirst.  We  are  somewhat 
disappointed  and  tantalised  by 
Mr  Selous's  brief  monograph  on 
South  African  lions ;  but  the 
brevity  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  recent  publication  of  his  many 
adventures.  And  although  the 
chapters  of  Mr  Jackson  on  East 
Africa  are  interesting  and  of  great 
practical  utility,  they  are  decidedly 
less  dramatic  and  anecdotal  than 
Osweil's  thrilling  reminiscences. 

We  believe  that  two  Scottish 
gentlemen,  the  late  Mr  Lament 
of  Knockdow  and  Lord  David 
Kennedy,  were  the  first  to  make 
a  shooting-trip  to  the  Polar  regions. 


'  Seasons  with  the  Seahorses,'  de- 
scribing the  chase  of  the  walrus 
and  the  great  white  bear,  was  then 
a  novelty  in  literature.  Mr  Pike, 
who  is  an  enthusiast,  informs  us 
that  the  game  has  been  scared 
from  its  more  accessible  resorts  by 
ruthlessly  indiscriminate  massacre. 
We  cannot  think  that  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  Any  ordinary 
sporting  ardour  might  be  chilled 
by  the  low  temperature,  and 
damped  by  the  dense  and  depress- 
ing fogs.  But  he  says  that  both 
bear  and  walrus  are  still  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  work  is  severe,  but 
the  cost  need  not  be  great,  for  the 
walrus  ivory  obtained  in  a  success- 
ful expedition  goes  far  towards 
paying  the  expenses.  The  sports- 
men are  recommended  to  hire  a  wal- 
rus-sloop at  one  of  the  Norwegian 
ports.  With  a  crew  of  some  nine 
hands,  boats,  gear,  &c.,  complete, 
the  total  expense  is  put  at  £450. 
The  walrus  is  shot  or  harpooned 
according  to  circumstances.  When 
the  boat  puts  off  from  the  ship,  it 
is  victualled  for  several  days,  for 
fogs  that  obliterate  the  land-marks 
and  obscure  the  stars  are  matters 
of  constant  occurrence.  The  wal- 
rus at  best  must  be  a  remarkably 
stupid  animal,  for  the  aim  of  the 
boat  is  to  approach  almost  within 
arm's-length,  when  the  harpoon- 
lance  is  darted,  which  is  attached 
to  a  long  line.  When  he  rises  to 
breathe,  the  rifle  ought  to  finish 
him.  Should  he  show  signs  of 
alarm  when  the  boat  is  still  some 
distance  off,  the  rifle  comes  into 
play.  But  he  is  as  nearly  invul- 
nerable as  any  beast  can  be,  and 
when  shot  in  the  water  he  sinks 
immediately.  Consequently,  un- 
less killed  on  the  ice  or  harpooned 
in  the  sea,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  is  impossible  to  secure  him. 
The  chief  excitement  must  be  the 
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being  towed  with  perilous  velocity 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  when  the 
wounded  monster  is  plunging  and 
struggling.  The  sport  with  the 
polar  bear  is  even  tamer,  by  Mr 
Pike's  own  admission.  For,  as  the 
encounter  is  generally  between 
men  in  a  boat  and  the  bear  on  the 
ice,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
steady  and  persistent  target  prac- 
tice, where  there  can  neither  be 
pleasure  nor  danger  nor  honour. 

If  we  want  really  warm  work, 
in  every  sense,  we  may  turn  to 
India  and  the  tiger.  For  the  tiger 
is  naturally  associated  with  India 
proper,  as  the  big  game,  par  excel- 
lence. Only  certain  districts  are 
favourable  to  hog-hunting,  but  the 
tiger  unfortunately  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Colonel  Percy,  though 
he  gives  general  directions  for  that 
and  other  Indian  wild  sports,  does 
not  indulge  us  with  many  pictur- 
esque scenes  or  stories,  such  as 
those  with  which  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  entertained  our  readers 
in  his  recent  Shikar  articles.  In- 
deed the  methods  of  tiger-hunting 
in  the  different  provinces  are  so 
various  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  a 
comprehensive  yet  cursory  view  of 
them.  But  in  all  the  element  of 
danger  predominates,  and  assured- 
ly no  other  animal  has  caused  so 
many  casualties.  Not  the  least 
of  the  blessings  of  English  rule  is 
the  ceaseless  war  that  Englishmen 
have  waged  against  the  tigers. 

Tiger-shooting  can  never  go  out 
of  favour  so  long  as  the  Briton 
loves  danger  for  its  own  sake,  or 
until  the  lion  has  learned  to  lie 
down  with  the  lamb.  But  with 
the  extension  of  our  north-west- 
ern frontier  and  the  expansion 
of  our  suzerainty  over .  tributary 
States,  it  has  a  formidable  rival 
in  wild  mountain -stalking.  The 
railways  have  brought  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  Himalayas,  and 
even  the  remoter  ranges  of  the 


Hindu-Koh,  within  comparatively 
easy  reach.  No  one  has  described 
more  graphically  the  toilsome  and 
anxious  pursuit  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  the  wild  sheep  and  wild 
goat  than  General  Macintyre.  The 
pioneers  of  the  Alpine  Club  made 
much  of  their  early  feats  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland  and  elsewhere, 
and  doubtless  the  men  who  first 
scaled  the  Matterhorn  or  Finster- 
aarhorn  had  some  reason  for  self- 
gratulation.  But  it  strikes  us  that, 
with  their  equipment  and  experi- 
enced guides,  their  doings  sink  into 
insignificance  compared  with  those 
of  the  man  who,  weighted  with 
rifle  and  ammunition,  manoeuvres 
leisurely  among  peaks,  passes,  and 
glaciers  at  a  temperature  which 
might  freeze  the  marrow;  who 
treads  the  face  of  almost  precipi- 
tous ice-walls,  and  crosses  in  the 
inevitable  course  of  things  the 
funnel-shaped  couloirs,  continually 
swept  by  avalanches  of  debris  and 
by  eccentric  boulders  of  incalcul- 
able velocity,  which  ricochet  at 
random  from  side  to  side.  Such 
experience  as  Macintyre  describes, 
demanding  endurance,  coolness, 
courage,  and  resolute  decision  in 
critical  emergencies,  are  surely  the 
best  possible  training  for  young 
soldiers  who  hope  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  British  troops.  By  the 
way,  Colonel  Percy,  who  has  had 
many  mountain  adventures  of  his 
own,  describes  the  markhor,  the 
prince  of  the  hill  -  goats,  as  the 
most  difficult  animal  to  circum- 
vent. He  says  you  may  count 
with  a  certain  confidence  on  the 
habits  of  the  hill-sheep  or  the  ibex ; 
but  as  for  the  markhor,  you  never 
know  where  to  have  him.  For  he 
is  always,  and  most  capriciously, 
on  the  move,  so  that  the  most 
careful  stalk  may  end  in  disap- 
pointment. It  is  by  no  means 
encouraging  for  the  novice  to  be 
told  that  one  fair  chance  in  a  fort- 
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night  should  fully  satisfy  reason- 
able expectation. 

But  one  need  not  go  so  far  as 
the  Himalayas  to  risk  limbs  and 
neck  in  sensational  mountain- 
sport.  Mr  Phillipps-Wolley  has 
a  capital  chapter  on  chamois- 
stalking  in  the  high  Alps  between 
Bavaria  and  Tyrol,  although  there 
the  ground  is  either  reserved  and 
over-preserved  by  princely  aristo- 
crats, or  perpetually  disturbed  by 
the  peasants  who  have  rights 
of  commonty  in  their  public 
"  shoots."  Still  more  picturesque 
is  his  description  of  sport  in 
the  upper  Caucasus,  where  the 
chamois'  first  cousin,  the  ibex  or 
tur,  is  the  object.  Nor  can  we 
bring  a  necessarily  rambling  article 
to  a  more  appropriate  conclusion, 
than  by  quoting  an  illustrative 
episode  he  has  taken  from  the 
note-books  ot  his  friend  Mr  Little- 
dale,  whom  he  describes  as  the 
most  successful  hunter  who  ever 
carried  a  rifle  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  way 
both  Wolley  and  Littledale  went 
to  work  there  was  by  establishing 
a  permanent  camp  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  and  thence  making  ex- 
cursions of  two  or  three  days  into 
the  storm  -  beaten  and  shelterless 
regions  above.  For  two  days 
Littledale,  with  a  couple  of  guides 
or  attendants,  had  been  out  after 
one  particular  lot  of  turs.  On  the 
third  day,  thanks  to  a  few  minutes 
of  friendly  fog,  he  came  within 
shot  of  his  game,  and  made  a 
successful  right  and  left.  The 


turs  were  killed,  but  they  were 
not  bagged.  While  turning  over 
one  of  the  rams  to  skin  it,  it  broke 
from  his  hold,  and  went  bounding 
down  the  precipitous  incline  till  the 
body  was  brought  up  upon  a  snow- 
bank several  thousand  feet  below. 
He  sent  down  his  companions  to 
recover  the  head,  and  their  circui- 
tous descent  was  a  work  of  time. 
Littledale,  left  alone,  headed  back 
for  his  camp  : — 

"  This  generally  sounds  much  easier 
than  it  is,  and  so  Littledale  found  it 
upon  this  occasion.  As  evening  ap- 
proaches, the  mists  begin  to  sail 
about  among  the  crags,  first  like 
great  ostrich-plumes,  and  then  grow- 
ing larger  and  more  dense,  till  they 
make  the  smooth  places  difficult  and 
the  difficult  places  impossible.  As 
for  Littledale,  on  this  occasion  he  put 
his  best  foot  forward,  and  made  all 
the  speed  he  could  to  get  off  the  ridge 
and  on  to  better  going.  For  houi'S 
he  had  to  grope  his  way  along  a  pre- 
cipitous ridge,  in  dense  fog,  throwing 
small  stones  down  either  side  from 
time  to  time  to  tell  by  the  sound 
whether  he  was  still  on  the  main 
ridge  or  not.  Only  now  and  then 
did  a  gleam  of  sunshine  break  through 
the  mist,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  sun 
would  set. 

"It  was  a  horrible  position  for  a 
lonely  man, 

"  It  was  long  after  this  that,  lying 
at  the  top  of  a  ravine  which  had 
taken  him  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
climb,  he  struck  a  light  to  find  a 
few  more  pebbles  and  get  a  drink, 
and  found  as  he  bent  down  his  own 
track  of  that  morning.  He  says  the 
sight  of  it  made  him  feel  years 
younger." 
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THE  session  of  1894  has  opened 
with  remarkable  circumstances  of 
interest  and  novelty.  It  began 
only  a  week  after  the  previous 
session  had  terminated,  a  depar- 
ture from  established  usage  of 
which  there  is  no  example  on 
record.  It  witnessed  the  retire- 
ment from  public  life  of  a  vet- 
eran statesman  of  world  -  wide 
fame,  who  has  held  a  front  place 
in  English  politics  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  Minister 
of  the  Crown  since  parliament- 
ary government  was  established, — 
longer  than  Walpole  and  longer 
than  Palmerston, — and  whose  dis- 
appearance from  the  stage  marks 
an  epoch  in  English  history.  It 
also  ushered  in  a  very  question- 
able innovation  in  the  shape  of  a 
speech  from  the  Throne  which  has 
been  justly  described  as  a  mere 
electioneering  address,  and  one, 
too,  of  a  very  mischievous  and 
inflammatory  character.  It  is, 
however,  quite  of  a  piece  with 
other  tendencies  which  we  have 
noticed  on  previous  occasions. 
To  live  by  promises ;  to  keep  the 
public  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
excitement  and  expectation;  to 
take  advantage  of  all  class  dis- 
sensions or  misunderstandings,  in 
order  to  nourish  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  distrust  in  the 
people  at  large ;  to  encourage  more 
or  less  every  whim  or  crotchet 
entertained  by  any  section  of  the 
people,  in  the  hope  of  perpetu- 
ating among  all  of  them  a  sense 
of  favours  to  come  and  of  future 
boons  in  store,  if  they  only  behave 
themselves  in  the  interval, — such 
is,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
the  policy  of  those  who  still  call 
themselves  the  Liberal  party  in 
this  country.  They  know  very 
well  that  in  the  ordinary  track 


of  useful  practical  legislation  they 
have  lost  all  pretence  to  call 
themselves  superior  to  the  Con- 
servatives. Their  only  hope  of 
success  lies  in  the  manufacture  of 
grievances,  which  they  may  in  due 
time  be  invited  to  redress.  The 
ratcatcher  emptying  his  cage  of 
rats  under  the  farmer's  barn-door 
is  the  best  illustration  of  their 
policy.  They  are  bound  to  teach 
the  people  that  they  are  wronged, 
oppressed,  and  generally  ill-treated 
by  somebody.  And  all  their  meas- 
ures of  late  have  been  directed  to 
this  end,  to  set  class  against  class, 
and  to  divide  even  classes  against 
themselves.  Herein  we  have  the 
key  to  the  character  of  the  Queen's 
Speech. 

How  absolute  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  new  Government  which 
two  years  ago  succeeded  Lord 
Salisbury's  is  not,  we  think,  gene- 
rally realised.  It  must  have  been 
clear  from  the  first  to  all  its  more 
experienced  members,  whatever 
they  might  choose  to  say,  that  a 
majority  of  forty  (now  consider- 
ably less)  was  practically  useless, 
and  that  unless  at  an  early  date 
they  could  obtain  a  better  one, 
their  tenure  of  power  would  be 
brief.  In  quiet  times,  and  with  a 
friendly  Opposition,  such  a  ma- 
jority might  serve.  But  in  our 
own  day,  and  with  an  Opposition 
armed  to  the  teeth  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it  is 
almost  nonsense  to  call  it  a  major- 
ity at  all.  The  only  use  they 
could  make  of  it,  therefore,  was 
to  keep  themselves  in  office  long 
enough  to  pave  the  way  for  a  dis- 
solution under  more  favourable 
conditions,  when  the  constituen- 
cies should  have  been  duly  primed 
with  intoxicating  stimulants,  and 
deluded  into  violence  by  imaginary 
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wrongs.  They  have  introduced 
measures,  not  because  they  had  the 
least  expectation  of  carrying  them, 
but  because  they  thought  them 
qualified  to  form  the  basis  of  agita- 
tion which  should  serve  their  own 
purpose.  They  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  every  single  instance. 
Home  Rule  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  country 
bore  the  loss  with  equanimity.  The 
Employers  Liability  Bill  was  de- 
prived of  the  clause  to  which  the 
trade-unionists  attached  so  much 
importance,  and  at  least  a  moiety 
of  the  working  classes  regard  the 
result  with  satisfaction.  The 
Parish  Councils  Bill  was  purged 
of  some  of  those  provisions  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  gratify  the 
peasantry,  and  not  a  murmur  has 
been  heard.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  for  the  last  six  months  been 
held  up  to  obloquy  as  an  oppres- 
sor of  the  people,  and  no  further 
effect  has  been  produced  than  the 
so-called  "  demonstration  "  in  Hyde 
Park,  which  was  forgotten  by  the 
next  day.  The  break-down  has 
been  complete  all  round.  Mr 
Asquith,  in  a  recent  speech,  called 
this  "a  spirited  beginning."  The 
Home  Secretary  must  have  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  riding  a 
donkey -race  in  which  the  hind- 
most wins. 

Now,  the  Queen's  Speech  is  sim- 
ply a  continuation  of  the  tactics 
here  described.  In  it  we  find  a 
number  of  measures  strung  to- 
gether which  can  no  more  be 
carried  through  Parliament  in  a 
single  session  than  they  could  be 
in  a  single  day.  The  impossi- 
bility is  so  patent  that  it  is  idle 
to  pause  over  it,  and  none  can 
know  this  better  than  the  Ministry 
themselves.  Then,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject with  which  they  have  placed 
this  revolutionary  catalogue  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Sovereign  ?  What 
do  they  hope  to  gain  by  it  ?  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  various 


groups  whose  favourite  ideas  are 
embodied  in  it  must  know  just  as 
well  as  the  Cabinet  that  they  cannot 
become  law  this  session,  and  they 
do  not  expect  it.  They  would 
have  given  their  support  to  the 
Government  just  as  willingly  had 
they  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  their  principles  were 
accepted,  and  would  in  their  turn 
become  Cabinet  questions.  The 
mention  of  them  in  the  Queen's 
speech,  when  it  neither  did  nor 
could  mean  anything  more  than 
this,  could  make  no  direct  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  votes  likely 
to  be  recorded  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  these  various  little  sec- 
tions of  reformers.  Then  why, 
we  repeat,  commit  the  grave  con- 
stitutional impropriety  of  plac- 
ing in  her  Majesty's  mouth  the 
recognition  of  questions  not  yet 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  depart 
from  the  well-understood  principle 
that  the  Crown  is  never  understood 
to  recommend  measures  to  Parlia- 
ment which  its  Ministers  have  not 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  passing 
into  law  at  once.  The  speech 
from  the  Throne  has  never  been 
treated  as  a  mere  reconnaissance, 
with  a  view  to  possible  action  at 
some  future  time.  This  is  the 
work  of  others,  but  not  of  the 
Sovereign  under  a  constitutional 
Government.  Her  Majesty  is  not 
to  be  made  the  medium  of  convey- 
ing to  the  public  a  political  or  party 
programme,  which  has  only  a  pro- 
visional significance,  covering  a 
legislative  area  which  it  may  take 
years  to  exhaust,  and  committing 
the  Head  of  the  State  to  an  approv- 
al of  changes  long  before  they 
have  been  duly  considered  by  the 
public,  —  changes,  perhaps,  from 
which,  when  fully  understood,,  the 
public  may  recoil.  Such  a  step  is 
a  most  unconstitutional  abuse  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  one 
to  which  nothing  but  the  fatal 
necessity  which  goads  Ministers 
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onwards  could,  we  think,  have 
driven  even  Mr  Gladstone.  The 
Queen's  Speech  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  suggest  a  highly  coloured 
contrast  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  insinuate  that  here  is  a 
banquet  spread  for  the  people, 
which  of  course  the  House  of 
Lords  will  take  care  to  prevent 
them  from  enjoying. 

"  Furiarum  maxima  juxta 
Accubat  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere 


This  is  the  amiable  light  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  present  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  into  the  service  of 
such  a  cause  has  been  pressed 
the  speech  of  a  Sovereign  who  is 
bound  by  all  "  the  ties  of  honour," 
as  well  as  by  her  title  to  the 
Throne,  to  defend  that  institution 
from  attack. 

The  second  circumstance  of  great 
interest  distinguishing  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  —  namely, 
the  retirement  of  Mr  Gladstone — 
gave  rise,  of  course,  to  a  world  of 
speculation,  with  the  usual  number 
of  ingenious  and  plausible  conjec- 
tures. When  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment was  first  announced,  it  was 
thought  not  improbable  in  some 
quarters  that  a  change  of  policy 
might  follow.  Lord  Rosebery,  men 
said,  was  more  likely  to  gravitate 
towards  the  Liberal  Unionists 
than  to  remain  in  alliance  with  the 
Radicals.  Men  not  ignorant  of 
politics  were  found  to  say  that  Lord 
Rosebery  might  be  a  second  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  that  by  combin- 
ing the  Gladstonian  Liberals  with 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  confront- 
ed by  a  benevolent  Opposition,  he 
could  carry  on  the  Government  as 
it  was  carried  on  thirty  years  ago. 
We  believe  this  to  have  been  un- 
likely for  many  reasons,  and  im- 
possible for  some.  To  begin  with, 
had  Lord  Rosebery  done  so,  he 
must  have  descended  at  once  from 


a  first-rate  to  a  second-  if  not  a 
third-rate  position,  and  have  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  office  without 
any  share  of  real  power — a  situa- 
tion he  would  never  have  endured. 
In  the  second  place,  he  would  have 
been  obliged,  in  such  a  case,  to 
throw  over  the  Irish  party  alto- 
gether, counting  eighty  bayonets, 
while  the  alliance  with  the  Liberal 
Unionists  must  necessarily  have 
cost  him  the  support  of  the  Radi- 
cals. Supposing  him  to  have  set 
aside  his  own  predilections  alto- 
gether, and  to  have  been  guided 
only  by  the  strictest  arithmetical 
calculations,  was  it  worth  while 
to  lose  eighty  votes,  or  perhaps 
double  the  number,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  only  fifty,  such  being 
in  round  numbers  the  strength 
of  the  Nationalists  and  Liber- 
al Unionists  respectively1?  But 
thirdly  —  and  this,  after  all,  is 
the  fatal  objection  to  a  revival, 
of  the  Palmerstonian  system  — 
it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
feverish  excitement,  the  highly 
strung  nervous  system,  of  which 
all  parties  are  conscious  at  the 
present  day.  The  political  at- 
mosphere is  too  heavily  charged 
with  electricity  to  admit  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  If  Lord  Rose- 
bery, in  such  a  case  as  we  are 
supposing,  looked  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Opposition  to  defend  him 
from  the  Radicals  and  Home 
Rulers,  he  could  only  obtain  that 
support  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  on  which  Lord  Palmerston 
obtained  it.  And  for  this  kind 
of  government,  Liberal  in  theory 
but  Conservative  in  practice,  the 
time  we  think  has  gone  by. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  thing 
a  little  more  closely.  A  combina- 
tion of  Liberal  Unionists  with 
c<  moderate  Liberals,"  relying  on 
the  support  of  the  Conservatives, 
but  not  including  them  in  the 
Government,  would  present  an 
anomaly  which  could  not  long  be 
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tolerated  either  in  Parliament  or 
out  of  it.  If  we  deduct  from  the 
Ministerial  party  the  hundred  and 
fifty  Radicals  and  Nationalists  who 
defeated  them  on  the  Address,  and 
who  would  certainly  never  support 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  we  have 
only  some  two  hundred  left,  and 
of  these  it  is  very  doubtful  if  more 
than  half  could  be  trusted  to  sup- 
port such  a  Government  as  we  are 
contemplating.  Giving  the  Liberal 
Unionists  fifty,  we  should  then 
have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  party 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kept  in 
office  by  an  Opposition  numbering 
two  hundred  and  eighty.  This 
could  never  last. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  such 
understanding  were  arrived  at 
with  the  Conservatives,  such 
a  Government  would  have  to 
face  the  whole  regular  Op- 
position, reinforced  by  the  Irish 
brigade,  who  would  now  give  no 
quarter.  The  Conservatives  when 
their  fortunes  have  been  at  the 
lowest  have  never  since  1852  been 
much  under  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Supposing  them  after  a  general 
election  reduced  to  that  again,  the 
combined  Opposition  —  Conserva- 
tives and  Nationalists — would  still 
count  three  hundred  and  thirty 
votes,  and  what  could  any  Gov- 
ernment with  a  disaffected  body 
of  Radicals  in  its  own  ranks 
pretend  to  do  for  one  moment 
against  a  foe  representing  half 
the  House  ?  And  we  have  rather 
understated  than  overstated  the 
case.  Are  there  thirty,  are  there 
twenty,  men  behind  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  are  not  Radicals,  and  who 
could  be  relied  on  to  support  a 
moderate  Liberal  Administration? 

There  are  certain  phrases  current 
among  politicians  which  seem  to  be 
taken  upon  trust,  without  much 
thought  being  given  to  their  sub- 
stantial value.  The  fact  is,  that  a 
Liberal  party,  not  including  the 


Radicals,  and  strong  enough  to 
stand  upon  its  own  bottom,  is  a 
vision  which  has  yet  to  be  realised. 
It  has  never  existed  yet.  No  Lib- 
eral Prime  Minister  has  ever  been 
able  to  do  without  the  Radicals. 
They  turned  out  Lord  Melbourne, 
they  turned  out  Lord  John  Russell, 
they  turned  out  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  would  have  turned  him  out  a 
second  time  if  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  allowed  them. 
But  if  Liberal  Administrations 
were  unable  to  dispense  with 
them  in  those  days,  when  the 
Radicals  were  so  much  weaker 
than  they  are  now,  and  there  was 
no  Irish  party  regularly  arrayed 
against  the  Government,  how  could 
they  do  so  with  the  Radicals  three 
times  as  numerous  and  the  Irish 
in  open  rebellion  ?  A  Government 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  with  Lord  Salisbury 
is  the  only  one  ever  likely  to  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  both 
the  Radicals  and  the  Home  Rulers. 
And  such  must  be  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment which  those  persons  are 
thinking  of  who  profess  to  want 
"a  moderate  Liberal  Administra- 
tion." 

The  question,  however,  has  been 
put  beyond  all  further  doubt  by 
Lord  Rosebery  himself,  who,  in 
his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  de- 
nied most  earnestly  and  emphat- 
ically that  he  had  ever  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
This  combination,  therefore,  may 
now  be  removed  from  the  category 
of  party  possibilities.  All  thought 
of  it  must  now  be  at  an  end.  And 
concurrently  with  this  conclusion 
we  arrive  at  another  —  namely, 
that  in  repudiating  the  suggested 
alliance,  Lord  Rosebery  makes 
clear  his  intention  of  throwing  in 
his  lot  once  for  all  with  the  Radi- 
cals and  Repealers. 

The  difficulties  in  his  way,  how- 
ever, are  not  slight.  We  are  first 
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of  all  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  week  of  its  ex- 
istence his  Government  was  de- 
feated on  an  amendment  to  the 
Address.  It  signifies  nothing 
whether  this  was  the  fault  of 
the  Whips  or  not.  What  it 
shows  is  that  147  members,  or 
just  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
ministerial  party,  were  prepared  to 
put  the  Government  "in  a  hole," 
regardless  of  consequences.  They 
may  not  have  intended  to  defeat 
the  Government,  though  that  is 
not  the  impression  conveyed  by  Mr 
Labouchere's  letter  to  the  '  Times  ' 
of  March  16.  They  may  have  re- 
gretted it  afterwards.  But  their 
apologies  remind  one  very  much  of 
the  elder  Mr  Weller's  when  he  acci- 
dentally hit  the  Rev.  Mr  Stiggins 
on  the  head.  "  I  didn't  go  for  to 
do  it,  Samivel,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  but  as  it  was  the  result  of 
a  distinctly  hostile  demonstration, 
he  was  probably  not  very  sorry  for 
it.  But  whatever  the  Radicals 
meant  on  that  particular  occasion, 
they  have  revealed  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Ministerial  party  the  exis- 
tence of  a  spirit  of  hostility  ready 
to  break  out  at  any  moment,  even 
when  defeat  may  be  fatal  to  the 
Government.  As  no  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  we 
have  now  to  make  a  considerable 
deduction  from  the  actual  and  gen- 
uine support  on  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery  can  depend,  and  have  likewise 
to  take  into  account  that  if  he  does 
anything  to  irritate  or  disappoint 
the  Radicals,  neither  political  con- 
siderations nor  party  ties  will  pre- 
vent them  from  retaliating.  This 
is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  present  Government  holds  of- 
fice. And  so  conscious  are  they 
of  the  very  precarious  footing  on 
which  it  necessarily  places  them, 
that  they  had  nearly  resigned  the 
day  after  the  division  took  place. 
Their  position  is  certainly  not  one 
to  be  envied.  It  is  one  of  respon- 


sibility without  authority,  and  of 
indignity  without  safety. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  a  de- 
liberate insult  offered  to  them  by 
so  large  a  section  of  their  own 
party,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  their 
existence,  will  not  readily  be  effaced 
from  the  public  mind.  Our  readers 
may  remember  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
description  of  the  miseries  of  a 
Government  compelled  to  hold  of- 
fice upon  sufferance.  But  none 
of  the  humiliations  which  he  men- 
tioned are  comparable  to  what 
Lord  Rosebery  has  undergone  in 
being  compelled  to  take  back  his 
own  Address.  Yet  Lord  Rose- 
bery boasts  of  a  majority,  of 
having  been  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment with  a  distinct  "mandate" 
from  the  people,  with  much  more 
of  the  same  fashionable  fustian. 
And  this,  of  course,  only  makes 
the  injury  more  bitter.  Had  it 
been  inflicted  by  an  Opposition 
with  a  known  majority,  it  would 
have  come  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  —  part  of  the  day's  work. 
But  if  Ministers  cannot  avoid  such 
disasters  even  with  numbers  on 
their  side,  how  is  it  possible  for 
the  public  to  repose  the  slightest 
confidence  in  either  their  stability 
or  popularity  ?  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  can  wipe  out  the  stain, 
and  that  is  a  general  election  re- 
turning the  party  to  power  by  an 
irresistible  majority. 

The  second  serious  stumble  of  the 
new  Ministry  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  their  career  was  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  unfortunate  statement  in 
regard  to  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land. What  occurred  was  this : 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
night  of  Monday,  March  12,  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  speaking  on  the  Ad- 
dress, made  use  of  these  words, — 
"  The  noble  Marquis  [the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury]  made  one  remark  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  Home  Rule 
with  which  I  must  confess  myself 
in  entire  accord.  He  said  that 
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before  Irish  Home  Rule  is  con- 
ceded by  the  imperial  Parliament, 
England,  as  the  predominant  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  will  have  to  be  convinced 
of  its  justice."  Now  observe,  Lord 
Rosebery  did  not  even  say  Great 
Britain — he  said  England ;  and  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  simply 
stating  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
fact — he  gave  a  reason  for  it,  show- 
ing why  that  fact  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  consonant  with  justice 
and  policy, — England  is  the  "  pre- 
dominant member  of  the  partner- 
ship of  the  three  kingdoms." 
That,  in  Lord  Rosebery's  opinion, 
is  why  no  great  change  can  be 
effected  in  the  condition  of  either 
of  the  other  two  members  without 
the  consent  of  England.  It  is  of 
immense  importance  to  remember 
this ;  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
position  laid  down  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery being  more  important  than 
the  position  itself.  We  have  not 
only  an  admission,  but  a  justifica- 
tion. The  Prime  Minister  himself 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  significance  of  the  language 
he  was  using.  And  Mr  John 
Morley,  in  the  impossible  attempt 
to  explain  it  away  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  prudently  kept  this 
unmanageable  doctrine  in  the  back- 
ground. What  Mr  Morley  did  say 
amounted  to  a  simple  contradic- 
tion of  his  chief.  Mr  Morley  said 
that  an  imperial  majority  was  suf- 
ficient, whatever  might  be  the  con- 
viction of  England.  Lord  Rose- 
bery said  that  it  was  not.  Be- 
tween these  two  statements  there 
is  no  middle  term.  Mr  Morley 
tried  to  persuade  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Lord  Rosebery 
could  not  have  used  the  words 
which  he  did  use  in  their  natural 
and  obvious  sense,  because  the 
doctrine  which  they  imply  is  im- 
possible. That  is  an  absurdity  if 
Mr  Morley  likes.  Where  is  the  im- 
possibility 1  Mr  Gladstone  waited 


for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  a  less  vital  change 
than  Home  Rule,  till  England  was 
convinced  of  its  justice.  In  1868 
he  had  an  English  majority  in 
its  favour.  And  the  House  of 
Lords  of  course  did  not  throw  out 
a  measure  which  came  recom- 
mended to  them  by  the  undoubted 
voice  of  the  British  people.  But 
in  the  case  of  Home  Rule,  on 
Lord  Rosebery's  own  showing, 
they  were  bound  not  to  accept  Mr 
Gladstone's  measure;  they  would 
have  been  inflicting  a  great  wrong 
on  the  people  had  they  done  so. 
They  were  compelled  not  to  force 
Irish  Home  Rule  upon  England, 
till  England  was  "convinced  of 
its  justice." 

Lord  Rosebery  virtually  makes 
this  admission  in  his  speech  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  says  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  converted  till  England  is 
converted.  He  tries  to  escape 
from  what  he  said  elsewhere  by 
urging  that  a  larger  minority 
would  do  just  as  well  as  a  ma- 
jority —  an  argument,  as  Mr 
Chamberlain  said  in  Edinburgh 
on  22d  March,  "worthy  only  of 
Laputa."  The  conversion  of  Eng- 
land does  not  require,  we  are  now 
told,  the  evidence  of  an  English 
majority.  This  is  preposterous. 
The  two  are  inseparable.  When 
England  is  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Home  Rule,  there  will  be 
an  English  majority  in  its  favour. 
To  wait  for  the  one  is  to  wait  for 
the  other. 

What  other  test  of  conversion 
can  we  have1?  How  are  we  to 
know?  Does  Lord  Rosebery  ex- 
pect a  time  when  England  will 
say  in  effect  that  she  believes  in 
Home  Rule,  but  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other  which  she  is  un- 
able to  explain,  she  is  not  willing 
to  vote  for  it?  Is  this  what  he 
is  waiting  for  ?  Or  does  he  think 
England  will  be  converted  by  the 
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prospect  of  Federal  self  -  govern- 
ment? On  either  supposition, 
Home  Rule  had  better  put  up  the 
shutters  and  the  Irish  members 
seek  some  other  trade. 

Mr  Morley's  attempted  explana- 
tion met  with  the  fate  which  it  de- 
served. It  imposed  on  nobody.  He 
was  followed  in  the  debate  by  Mr 
Redmond,  Mr  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr  Labouchere, — a  leading  Home 
Ruler,  a  leading  Liberal  Unionist, 
and  a  leading  English  Radical, — 
and  all  three  repudiated  Mr  Mor- 
ley's gloss.  But  a  second  word 
remained  to  be  explained  besides 
u  conversion."  Mr  Redmond  de- 
clared that  Ireland  knew  nothing 
of  any  "predominance"  in  any 
one  division  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Lord  Rosebery,  therefore, 
had  to  interpret  this  too.  But 
his  version  of  the  matter  was 
merely  a  change  of  terms.  What 
he  meant,  he  said,  was  this  :  "  We 
are  trying  to  bring  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  partner  in  our 
partnership  that  has  the  greatest 
population  and  the  most  votes" 
— yes,  and  is  the  predominant 
partner  in  consequence.  Nobody 
ever  supposed  him  to  mean  any- 
thing else.  There  must  be  a  cause 
for  everything.  There  must  be 
some  reason  why  the  member  of  a 
mercantile  firm  should  be  regarded 
as  the  predominant  partner.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  the  largest 
capital  invested  in  it.  But  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact.  "If  I 
say  a  man  is  drunk,"  said  John- 
son, "  and  you  tell  me  that  is  be- 
cause he  has  had  too  much  to  drink, 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose  1 "  It 
is,  of  course,  only  repeating  the 
same  thing  in  other  words. 

Lord  Rosebery  —  perhaps  con- 
scious that  he  is  not  good  at  ex- 
planations —  has  refrained  from 
giving  us  one  to  which  probably 
some  persons  looked  forward. 
Home  Rule  has  been  presented  to 
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us  in  so  many  different  aspects, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  those  two  words  alone. 
We  have  had  two  different  bills, 
and  several  different  descriptions, 
all  indeed  agreeing  in  throwing  a 
heavy  burden  upon  England,  but 
unlike  in  many  other  essential  par- 
ticulars. For  instance,  is  it  with- 
in Lord  Rosebery's  conception  of 
Home  Rule  that  the  Irish  mem- 
bers should  remain  at  Westminster, 
or  would  he  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  their  own  country  1  Mr 
Gladstone  was  sometimes  for  the 
one  and  sometimes  for  the  other. 
Which  is  Lord  Rosebery's  Cyn- 
thia of  the  minute?  He  very 
likely  doesn't  know ;  and  if  he 
does,  he  is  too  wise  to  say.  Here- 
in he  is  really  and  truly  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  late 
chief,  who  steadily  refused,  from 
1886  to  1892,  to  tell  us  what  he 
meant  by  Home  Rule  till  after 
the  general  election.  He  knew 
the  danger  of  giving  definite 
statements  to  the  public  on 
which  criticism  could  fasten. 

To  proceed  briefly  with  the 
embarrassments  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  Government  lie  floun- 
dering at  the  imminent  risk  of 
suffocation  —  the  list  is  swelled 
by  the  quarrel  for  precedence  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  Irish  mem- 
bers. An  Evicted  Tenants  Bill, 
as  we  predicted  in  our  last  num- 
ber, is  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  Home  Rule,  till  such  time  as 
the  latter  can  conveniently  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  pride  of  place. 
And  the  Irish  members  say  that 
the  least  which  the  Government 
can  do  in  these  circumstances  is 
to  give  precedence  to  this  bill  over 
every  other  present  claim.  This 
demand  is  stoutly  contested  by  the 
Welsh  members,  who  claim  prior- 
ity for  their  own  long  -  deferred 
object,  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  Their  anxiety  is  natural, 
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for  if  that  object  is  deferred  much 
longer  it  will  never  be  attained  at 
all.  The  Church  in  Wales  is  re- 
covering her  lost  ground  hand 
over  hand,  and  has  for  some  time 
past  fulfilled  all  those  conditions 
which,  according  to  Mr  Gladstone 
himself,  entitles  a  Church  not  to 
be  disestablished.1  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  promised  the  Welsh 
members  that  their  bill  shall  be 
read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued, and  in  that  case  we  would 
not  give  much  for  the  chances 
of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  He 
has  also  announced  that  the  Reg- 
istration Bill  is  to  be  taken  be- 
fore either,  and  in  that  case  too 
we  would  not  give  much  for  the 
chances  of  Welsh  Disestablishment. 
It  is  morally  certain  that  all  three 
cannot  be  got  through  the  Com- 
mons after  Easter  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment are  prepared  to  extend 
this  session  to  the  same  length  as 
the  last.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  precedent  that 
was  being  established  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  session  which  be- 
gan in  February  1893  into  March 
1894.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
monstrous  abuse  will  be  repeated 
during  the  next  twelve  months. 
But  if  it  is  not,  the  Government 
will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  both 
the  Welsh  and  the  Irish,  who,  if 
not  satisfied,  will  certainly  be  for 
open  war.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  Government  may 
for  the  present  moment  have 
"  squared  "  the  anti-Parnellites. 
But  the  Home  Rule  party  in  Ire- 
land itself,  and  the  priesthood  at 
the  back  of  them,  will  scarcely 
allow  the  truce  to  be  of  long 
duration. 

Let  us  take  the  Registration 
Bill  alone,  and  consider  how  much 
time  that  measure  is  likely  to  oc- 


cupy. The  demand  for  one  man 
one  vote  has  been  met  by  a  counter- 
demand  for  one  vote  one  value. 
The  Government  no  doubt  might 
force  their  own  measure  through 
the  Lower  House.  But  in  face 
of  the  gross  anomaly  presented 
by  the  state  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation, and  the  glaring  in- 
justice which  it  inflicts  on  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  rejecting  such  a 
measure ;  while  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Government 
could  make  any  capital  out  of  its 
rejection  when  the  working  classes 
came  to  know  the  whole  truth. 
Ireland  has  some  twenty-five  mem- 
bers more  than  she  ought  to  have 
in  proportion  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  The  Brit- 
ish people  decided  against  Home 
Rule,  and  if  the  representation 
had  been  fairly  distributed  they 
would  have  been  able  to  give  effect 
to  their  convictions.  If  Ireland 
had  been  allowed  no  more  than 
her  proper  share,  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  would  never  have  passed  the 
House  of  Commons.2 

Yet  Lord  Rosebery  has  the  al- 
most incredible  effrontery — for  we 
can  call  it  nothing  else — to  come 
down  to  Edinburgh,  and  make  a 
boast  of  this  injustice :  to  call  on 
Great  Britain  to  feel  the  utmost 
gratitude  and  respect  for  the  con- 
duct of  these  "poor  men"  who 
"  tore  themselves  from  their 
homes"  to  come  over  to  England 
and  swamp  the  British  vote  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  to  which 
they  had  no  right.  Gratitude 
indeed  !  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
says  well  that  the  Unionists  will 
"  stand  no  nonsense,"  and  they 
will  certainly  not  stand  this.  No 
Registration  Bill,  no  measure  to 
cook  the  constituencies,  will  be 


1  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  pp.  32,  33. 

2  See  excellent  article  in  '  Spectator,'  March  17. 
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allowed  to  pass  until  at  all  events 
this  grievance  is  redressed ;  and 
as  it  would  certainly  take  a  whole 
session  to  do  it,  Disestablishment 
and  Home  Rule,  and  many  other 
things  too,  will  have  to  stand  over  if 
Government  give  precedence  to  the 
Registration  Bill.  And  though 
this  will  be  no  greater  aggravation 
to  the  Irish  party  than  being  com- 
pelled to  wait  till  the  whole  New- 
castle programme  had  been  run 
through  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  certainly  occupy  the 
remaining  years  of  the  present  Par- 
liament, it  would  be  just  as  great. 
If  these  are  the  two  alternatives 
presented  to  them,  they  will  show 
their  teeth  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity,  and  so  will 
their  brother  Celts  in  Wales. 
Lord  Rosebery's  poor  men  did  not 
tear  themselves  from  their  homes 
for  nothing.  "  Giff-gaff  maks  gude 
friends,"  says  the  Scottish  proverb, 
and  it  has  its  counterpart  in  all 
countries. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pressing 
immediate  difficulty  which  the 
Government  have  to  face  is  finan- 
cial. If  Sir  W.  Harcourt  can 
frame  a  Budget  which  will  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  with- 
out either  offending  the  political 
economists  or  exasperating  the 
payers  of  income-tax,  he  will  be 
a  fortunate  man.  Any  increase  of 
the  latter  will  lose  him  a  multitude 
of  votes  among  the  small -trades- 
man class  without  gaining  him 
any  from  the  working  man,  who 
has  no  interest  in  the  matter.  It 
is  true  that  the  deficiency  may  not 
be  so  great  as  was  at  one  time  an- 
ticipated, and  the  Government 
have  had  some  windfalls  in  the 
shape  of  heavy  death  duties, 
which  may  give  them  a  lift. 
There  are  those  who  fancy  that  a 
further  increase,  to  be  obtained, 
perhaps,  by  the  equalisation  of 
those  duties,  and  some  other  minor 
arrangements  which  the  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  may  be  able  to 
accomplish,  will  relieve  him  from 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  the 
income-tax  at  all,  and  there  is 
also  a  rumour  that  some  of  the 
subventions  to  local  authorities 
are  to  be  withdrawn.  No  doubt 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  avoid 
any  increase  of  the  income-tax. 
But  looking  at  it  all  round,  we 
hardly  see  much  probability  of  a 
really  popular  Budget,  even  if  we 
have  a  democratic  one. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the 
question  of  Scottish  Disestablish- 
ment, and  this  for  two  reasons : 
first  of  all,  because  we  wished  to 
see  what  Lord  Rosebery  would  say 
upon  the  subject;  and  secondly, 
because  what  he  did  say  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  state- 
ment that  ever  fell  from  the  lips 
of  a  leading  English  statesman. 
The  Government  as  a  whole  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  Scottish 
Disestablishment ;  but  Lord  Rose- 
bery confesses  that  though  they 
have  all  come  to  one  conclusion, 
they  have  not  all  reached  it  by 
the  same  road,  and  the  road  by 
which  he  has  travelled  himself  is 
certainly  one  which  it  requires 
some  moral  courage  to  avow. 
Lord  Rosebery  approves  of  the 
principle  of  Establishments,  he  is 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Kirk, 
and  he  deeply  regrets  that  she  has 
not  been  able  to  reunite  with  her- 
self the  religious  parties  who  se- 
ceded from  her.  He  is  willing, 
therefore,  to  separate  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland,  not  because  he 
thinks  their  union  wrong,  for  he 
thinks  it  right;  not  because  he 
thinks  it  unjust,  for  he  sees  no  in- 
justice in  it.  But  why1?  Because 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
are  generally  Conservatives  !  The 
Liberal  party  have  discovered,  he 
says,  that  there  is  no  room  in  Scot- 
land both  for  themselves  and  the 
Establishment,  and  one  or  other 
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must  go.  The  compliment  thus 
paid  to  the  Kirk  perhaps  escapes 
Lord  Rosebery's  notice.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  opinion,  the 
argument  amounts  to  a  confession 
that  the  Liberal  party  are  afraid 
of  the  Kirk — that  it  is  too  strong 
for  them,  and  has  more  influence 
over  the  people  than  they  have. 
And  yet  we  are  told  almost  in  the 
same  breath  that  Scotsmen  are 
two  to  one  against  it.  Both  state- 
ments can  hardly  be  true.  If  the 
Establishment  is  so  powerful  and 
so  popular  that  it  threatens  the 
ruin  of  Liberalism,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
nation  are  its  enemies ;  and  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation  are  its  enemies, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  Lib- 
erals should  be  afraid  of  it.  The 
one  argument  cuts  the  throat  of 
the  other. 

But  it  is  the  unconscious  sim- 
plicity, or  else  the  utter  contempt 
for  the  national  intelligence,  with 
which  the  pettiest  political  motive 
is  gravely  assigned  for  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  changes 
which  any  Government  could  pro- 
pose, that  is  the  most  astounding 
feature  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Edin- 
burgh speech.  Motives  which  even 
the  lowest  understrappers  would 
hardly  avow  to  one  another  in  the 
strictest  secrecy  are  here  publicly 
proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  great  city  by  the  leader  of  the 
Peers  of  England  !  However,  we 
have  the  truth  at  last — that  is 
some  compensation.  All  the  fine 
high-flown  sentiments  to  which 
we  have  been  treated  concerning 
religious  equality,  spiritual  earnest- 
ness said  to  be  stifled  by  State 
connection,  and  the  many  rare 
virtues  of  Voluntaryism,  disappear 
into  the  clouds,  and  we  have  in 
place  of  them  the  plain  homely 
truth  that  Disestablishment  is  a 
party  necessity  and  nothing  else 
whatever.  It  had  gone  near  to 
be  thought  so  before,  but  now 


we  know  it.  Others  may  refer 
to  these  sublime  considerations, 
Lord  Rosebery  does  not  want 
them.  The  party  argument  is  good 
enough  for  him. 

The  Disestablishment  of  the 
Scottish  Church  is  a  question, 
in  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion,  for 
the  Scots  themselves.  Let  it  be 
so.  But  what  is  certain  is,  that 
Scotland  has  never  been  formally 
consulted  on  the  subject.  That 
a  majority  of  the  Scottish  con- 
stituencies are  decidedly  hostile  to 
Disestablishment  we  are  firmly 
persuaded.  Its  opponents  are  not 
confined  only  to  members  of  the 
National  Church.  In  the  Laymen's 
Church  Defence  Association  maybe 
found  many  members  of  the  Free 
Kirk.  Lord  Rosebery  claims  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Scottish  members 
are  in  favour  of  it.  But  if  they 
are,  they  were  not  returned  on 
any  such  understanding.  The  ques- 
tion has  never  been  fairly  before 
the  Scottish  public.  But  after 
Mr  Gladstone  adopted  the  New- 
castle programme,  every  constitu- 
ency which  returned  a  Gladstonian 
candidate  was  taken  to  have  done 
the  same  and  to  have  swallowed  it 
whole.  This  is  an  utterly  gratui- 
tous assumption  :  and  accordingly, 
if  Lord  Rosebery  makes  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  such  a  measure  in 
the  present  Parliament,  Scotland 
will  at  once  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  protection.  There  must 
be  a  general  election  before  that 
question  is  taken  up.  Now,  what 
is  true  of  Scottish  Disestablishment 
as  regards  Scotland,  is  equally  true 
of  the  Newcastle  programme  in 
general  as  regards  England.  Eng- 
lish questions,  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
own  dictum,  and  a  fortiori  by  Lord 
Rosebery's,  should  be  decided  by 
English  votes.  If  we  have  no 
right  to  pass  Irish  measures  unless 
England  is  convinced  of  their 
justice,  still  less  have  we  a  right  to 
pass  English  measures  except  upon 
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the  same  condition.  Both  Scot- 
land and  England  must  take  care 
in  future  to  know  what  they  are 
voting  for,  when  they  support  this 
or  that  candidate.  The  veto  of 
the  Lords,  Home  Rule,  Dises- 
tablishment, Local  Option,  Plural- 
ity of  Votes,  Payment  of  Mem- 
bers, Taxation  of  Ground  -  rents, 
are  all  separate  questions,  having 
very  little  connection  with  each 
other,  and  it  is  by  mixing  them 
all  together  that  the  Ministerial- 
ists hope  to  mystify  the  public 
mind  and  snatch  a  victory  in  the 
dark  which  they  never  could 
secure  in  the  daylight.  The  Scottish 
constituencies  especially  should  be 
put  upon  their  guard,  and  take 
care  that  when  voting  for  Minis- 
terial candidates  they  are  not 
voting  for  Disestablishment  with- 
out knowing  it.  That  will  be  the 
one  question  for  Scotland  at  the 
next  general  election. 

Before  quitting  Lord  Rosebery's 
speech  at  Edinburgh,  we  wish  to  do 
justice  to  his  pictorial  powers  as 
well  as  to  his  remarkable  memory, 
qualities  which  were  displayed  to 
great  advantage  in  his  account  of 
the  triumphal  procession  of  1880. 
A  vast  multitude,  we  are  told, 
filled  the  whole  length  of  George 
Street.  Mere  prosy  and  common- 
place spectators,  without  any  imag- 
inative faculty,  saw  in  this  vast 
multitude  only  a  few  small  boys, 
who  gazed  indeed  with  some  curi- 
osity on  Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone 
as  they  sat  bowing  from  their 
open  carriage,  and  were  perhaps 
surprised  at  finding  themselves 
the  objects  of  so  much  atten- 
tion, but  betrayed  no  other  emo- 
tions of  any  kind.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  vast  multitude  were 
there,  or  Lord  Rosebery  couldn't 
have  seen  them.  But  they  must 
have  been  visible  only  to  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful, — a  hypothesis  not 
to  be  derided,  as  we  have  known 
the  same  privilege  accorded  to  the 


chosen  people  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  both  before  and  since 
1880.  The  real  Gladstonian  who 
possesses  the  inner  light  can  see 
a  hand  which  others  cannot  see, 
and  hear  a  voice  which  others 
cannot  hear. 

The  speech,  of  course,  was  eagerly 
scanned  in  many  quarters,  to  see 
whether  it  afforded  any  clue  to 
the  date  of  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. But  it  affords  none.  It 
supplies  plenty  of  proofs  that  the 
Prime  Minister  feels  himself  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  position, 
from  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
escape  if  he  could.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  reported  to  have  stated 
definitely  that  a  dissolution  might 
be  expected  in  July.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  said  nothing  to  confirm 
this  statement ;  and  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  parliamentary 
tactics  that  Ministers  should  hold 
it  over  the  heads  of  disaffected 
followers,  to  keep  them  to  their 
colours.  But  come  when  it  may, 
it  cannot  be  delayed  long,  and 
will  be  a  critical  moment  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  race. 

The  new  scene  which  opens  upon 
us  with  the  retirement  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone ushers  in  a  new  epoch,  a  new 
distribution  of  political  forces,  and 
with  this  of  course  a  further  re- 
adjustment of  our  party  system. 
Greater  statesmen  than  even  Mr 
Gladstone  have  been  removed 
from  their  place  among  us  without 
the  continuity  of  existing  arrange- 
ments being  broken,  or  the  country 
being  called  upon,  as  it  will  be  now, 
to  reconsider  the  whole  political  and 
social  situation  in  which  it  finds 
itself  standing.  Such,  however,  is 
the  necessity  which  must  shortly 
be  imposed  on  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  How  much  longer  the 
name  of  Mr  Gladstone  would 
have  sufficed  to  hold  together  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
his  following  was  composed  we 
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need  not  now  inquire.  It  is  al- 
ready placed  beyond  a  doubt,  if 
any  doubt  could  ever  have  existed, 
that  his  successor  will  be  unequal 
to  the  task  :  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion being  that  by  some  process  of 
dissolution  and  regeneration,  such 
as  periodically  occurs  in  the  history 
of  parties,  the  groups  of  politicians, 
which  are  now  parties  only  in 
name,  must  be  melted  down,  and 
be  cast  into  forms  and  combina- 
tions more  suitable  to  parliamen- 
tary government.  The  public  will 
have  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
divide  itself  once  more  into  two 
great  schools  of  thought,  separated 
from  each  other  by  certain  distinct 
principles,  intelligible  to  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  be  his  station  in 
life  what  it  may.  Either  this  re- 
sult must  follow  from  the  changes 
which  have  recently  occurred,  or 
the  party  system  must  once  for  all 
be  given  up. 

Throughout  Lord  Palmerston's 
administration  Radicalism  was 
held  in  solution,  and  the  constit- 
uencies were  willing  to  regard 
as  members  alike  of  the  "  great 
Liberal  party  "  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  who  were  ready 
either  to  support  or  to  endure 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  political 
fiction  was  one  that  suited  the 
times  and  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  only  one  hand  could 
make  it  work,  and  when  that  was 
removed  the  great  Liberal  party 
flew  asunder.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
recognised  as  the  leader  of  its  more 
advanced  section,  which  obtained 
a  large  majority  at  the  polling- 
booths,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  name,  still  supposed 
to  represent  constitutional  princi- 
ples and  respect  for  the  framework 
of  society.  His  eulogy  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1870,  helped 
to  keep  up  this  belief ;  and  his  de- 
fence of  the  Church  of  England, 


both  in  England  and  Wales,  against 
the  advocates  of  Disestablishment, 
strengthened  it  still  further.  A 
second  time  there  was  a  party  of 
more  pronounced  Radicalism  sit- 
ting below  the  gangway;  but,  as 
before,  it  was  held  in  solution,  and 
the  public  were  induced  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  unde- 
ceive them,  that  the  "great  Liberal 
party "  was  still  a  homogeneous 
whole,  and  that  the  differences 
between  Radicals  and  Liberals 
were  unimportant  or  unessential. 

With  the  adoption  of  Home  Rule 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  a  step  which  at 
once  made  him  dependent  on  the 
English  Radicals  and  Irish  Nation- 
alists, the  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  as,  one 
by  one,  Mr  Gladstone  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  chief  articles 
of  the  revolutionary  creed,  it  be- 
came an  open  secret  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  leader  of  a  united 
party,  and  that  the  moderate 
Liberals  who  still  adhered  to  his 
standard  viewed  the  policy  of  the 
younger  Radicalism  with  grave 
dissatisfaction.  On  Mr  Glad- 
stone's resumption  of  office  in 
1892,  the  latter  party  deter- 
mined at  once  to  make  him  feel 
their  power;  and  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  any  open 
schism  while  he  reigned  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  the  moment  he 
disappeared,  then  —  as  had  hap- 
pened before,  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston — the  discordant 
elements  refused  to  mingle  any 
longer,  and  Lord  Rosebery  is 
now  confronted  with  the  very 
same  problem  which  beset  Lord 
Russell  in  1866.  In  one  case  it 
was  the  Conservatives,  in  the 
other  it  is  the  Radicals  who 
revolt.  But,  mutatis  mutandis, 
the  situation  is  exactly  the  same. 

We  say  that  the  country  will 
soon  have  to  choose  between  the 
two  parties,  because  it  is  quite 
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evident  that  between  the  modern 
Radical  party  and  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  must  still  call 
the  Gladstonian  Liberals,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Radicalism 
has  now  been  stripped  of  its  en- 
vironments, and  we  see  it  as  it 
really  is ;  and  the  question  which 
recent  events  have  now  brought 
before  the  country  is  no  less  than 
this,  whether  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  wish  to 
reconstruct  the  constitution  from 
its  foundations,  and  to  change  our 
mixed  form  of  Government,  in 
which  political  power  is  distributed 
among  all  classes,  for  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, in  which  it  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  one.  Do  we  desire  to 
set  aside  as  old  women's  tales *  all 
those  doctrines  and  principles  on 
which  generations  of  workers  and 
thinkers  have  built  up  the  fabric 
of  our  commercial  prosperity,  and 
have  stimulated  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  excellence  our  national  indus- 
tries ;  to  root  out  of  the  popular 
mind  all  faith  in  those  virtues 
which  raise  men  from  obscurity 
to  eminence,  and  from  poverty 
to  wealth  ;  to  cripple  capital, 
and  depreciate  property  of  every 
kind,  by  a  financial  policy  which 
amounts  virtually  to  confiscation ; 
to  banish  religion  from  educa- 
tion, liberty  from  labour,  and  poli- 
tical philosophy  from  Government  1 
These  are  the  questions  which  are 
now  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
which  none  but  fools  or  cowards 
ought  to  turn  away  without  a 
hearing,  bidding  them  begone  as  a 
nuisance  and  not  trouble  their  re- 
pose. They  are  questions  of  which 
the  great  majority  are  neither  ab- 
struse nor  complex,  but  as  easily 
comprehended  by  Ofellus  as  by 
Socrates;  while  none  requires  for 
its  solution  more  than  a  cur- 
sory acquaintance  with  history 


and  the  laws  of  political  economy. 
The  people  of  England  must  de- 
cide at  once,  for  it  will  soon  be 
too  late  to  arrest  the  movement 
which  has  already  risen  to  such 
a  formidable  height.  The  Church, 
the  monarchy,  and  the  aristocracy 
are  marked  out  for  destruction — 
chalked  by  the  woodman,  and 
awaiting  the  axe.  Is  this  what 
either  England  or  Great  Britain 
really  wants? 

The  same  prospect  was  no  doubt 
still  before  us  when  Mr  Gladstone 
was  Prime  Minister.  "  The  same 
as  before "  has  become  almost  a 
Radical  watchword.  The  whole 
Newcastle  programme,  Home  Rule 
included,  has  been  freely  accepted 
by  Lord  Rosebery.  He  is  bound 
to  Home  Rule,  we  are  told,  by 
all  the  ties  of  honour.  There  is 
no  change.  He  has  taken  up  the 
scheme  of  revolution  where  Mr 
Gladstone  dropped  it — and  all  is 
the  same.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  the  same 
with  a  difference — and  a  mighty 
difference  it  is.  For  an  octogen- 
arian premier,  with  many  instincts, 
sentiments,  and  traditions  at  war 
with  the  measures  which  he  was 
compelled  to  adopt;  whose  ven- 
erable age,  immense  fame,  and 
unrivalled  claims  on  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  party  ensured 
him  considerable  latitude  in  deal- 
ing with  such  political  measures 
as  he  found  it  possible  to  ignore ; 
and  whose  advanced  years,  while 
naturally  indisposing  him  to  violent 
conflicts,  were  at  the  same  time  a 
ready  excuse  for  his  postponing 
them,  —  for  a  Premier,  we  say, 
such  as  this,  we  have  now  one 
in  whom  all  these  conditions  are 
reversed,  who  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  is  unaffected  by  recollec- 
tions of  any  earlier  creed  not  in 
tune  with  his  present  aspirations  ; 
who,  while  zealous  for  imperial 
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interests,  is  unrestrained  by  either 
sentiment  or  principle  from  laying 
hands  on  national  institutions ; 
who  has  no  hold  upon  his  party 
but  what  he  can  secure  by  lead- 
ing them,  in  their  new  crusade; 
and  no  outlet  for  his  ambition, 
the  master-passion  of  his  nature, 
but  by  identifying  himself  with 
those  whose  confidence  is  only  to 
be  won  by  showing  himself  as 
reckless  as  themselves.  We  have 
now  the  young  Radicalism  under 
a  young  leader,  who  is  bound  to 
atone  for  the  crime  of  being  a  Peer 
by  showing  himself  as  keen  as  any 
Commoner  of  them  all  in  the  work 
of  domestic  revolution.  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  at  the  end  of  his  career. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  at  the  beginning ; 
and  this  is  the  difference,  the  vital 
and  all-essential  difference,  of  which 
we  hope  the  public  will  take  note, 
when  they  are  told  it  is  the  same 
as  before. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  position  in  the 
House  of  Lords  will  always  disable 
him  from  being  accepted  as  their 
leader  by  the  advanced  Radicals, 
we  have  to  consider  that  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  is  in  favour  of 
very  extensive  modifications  of  the 
Upper  House ;  and  that  even  Mr 
Labouchere  must  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  abolition  of  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber  altogether,  declared 
by  Lord  Rosebery  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional impossibility,  is  not  within 
measurable  distance. 

As  matters  stand,  then,  at  pres- 
ent, whatever  change  has  been 
effected  by  Mr  Gladstone's  retire- 
ment seems,  as  far  as  domestic 


politics  are  concerned,  to  have 
been  a  change  for  the  worse ;  and 
all  Conservative  and  constitutional 
thinkers  have  now  to  nerve  them- 
selves for  a  struggle  with  stronger, 
more  unsparing,  and  more  con- 
fident assailants  than  any  which 
they  have  hitherto  encountered. 

Postscript. — As  we  are  going  to 
press  a  letter  appears  from  Mr 
Gladstone  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Cowan,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  an  address  from  his  Mid- Lothian 
constituents.  In  it  Mr  Gladstone 
glances  at  the  character  of  the  last 
sixty  years  over  which  his  public 
life  extends,  and  states,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  have  now  entered  on 
a  new  epoch.  The  letter  should  be 
read  together  with  his  articles  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  forming 
some  chapters  of  his  'Gleanings,' 
which  will  not  be  found  to  bear 
out  exactly  what  he  now  says  to 
Sir  John  Cowan.  The  "new 
epoch  "  was  being  described  at  the 
same  time  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
exulted  in  its  parochial  character, 
and  the  preference  for  munici- 
pal over  senatorial  politics  which 
was  fast  becoming  visible.  He 
was  glad  that  constitutional  ques- 
tions were  now  being  subordinated 
to  questions  affecting  the  toiler 
and  the  worker.  In  that  case,  will 
Lord  Rosebery  tell  us  why  Home 
Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and 
Scottish  Disestablishment,  which 
are  surely  constitutional  questions, 
have  been  given  precedence  over 
so  many  social  ones  in  which  the 
toiler  and  the  worker  are  inter- 
ested ? 
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A     VISIT     TO     THE     TENNYSONS     IN     1839. 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  be  ripped  open  like  a  pig." — TENNYSON. 
Alas,  my  lord,  you  must  pay  the  penalty  of  fame. — B.  T. 


SOME  little  time  ago  I  came  into 
possession  (through  the  death  of  a 
friend)  of  a  library  of  about  2000 
volumes.  I  am  not  a  bookworm, 
though  I  am  fond  of  books,  not 
only  for  their  own  sake,  but  on 
account  of  the  good  they  may  do 
in  safe  hands,  when  judiciously 
used.  I  have  accordingly,  though 
frequently  urged,  always  refused 
to  sell  any  of  this  very  hetero- 
geneous, miscellaneous  collection  of 
volumes,  but  have  somewhat  un- 
wisely, from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  carried  the  greater  part  of 
them  about  with  me  in  my  wan- 
derings, and  have  left  a  trail  of 
literature  to  mark  the  path  I  have 
travelled.  Some  are  now  reposing 
on  the  book-shelves  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church  in  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy.  Some  are 
in  the  Theological  Library  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers  at  Monaco.  Some 
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are  in  Italy,  some  in  the  Riviera, 
some  in  Switzerland.  Among 
those  which  still  remain  to  me 
are  some  quaint  volumes — early 
editions  of  Ruskin,  '  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living,'  '  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub,'  bearing  on  its  title- 
page  the  autograph  of  "Thomas 
Sheers,"  the  father  of  the  brothers 
Sheers  who  were  executed  for 
high  treason  in  1798,  and  many 
other  curious  volumes,  not  the 
least  interesting  of  which,  at  this 
moment,  is  an  early  edition  of 
Tennyson,  containing  a  frontis- 
piece, pasted  into  it,  drawn  in 
pen  and  ink  by  the  hand  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  in  1839;  and 
beside  it  an  old  brown  manuscript 
Journal,  dated  1839-1840,  written 
by  the  donor  of  this  literary  be- 
quest, who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Tennysons.  From  this 
Journal  I  extract  the  following 
2s 
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pages,  which  I  have  read  with 
considerable  interest,  and  which, 
as  all  the  actors  in  the  curious 
and  romantic  episode  recorded  are 
now  dead,  I  may,  without  indiscre- 
tion, publish. 

As  a  prefatory  explanation,  I 
should  mention  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Journal  was  commenced 
Mrs  Neville  and  Louisa  Lanes- 
borough  were  deeply  and  lovingly 
attached  friends  living  in  Guernsey. 
The  former,  who  was  consumptive, 
was  going  with  her  little  daughter 
Laura  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Tennysons  at  Beech  Hill,  and  to 
consult  the  well-known  Dr  Curie 
in  London  ;  but  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  travel  alone,  and  not 
rich  enough  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  nurse  or  a  maid.  In  the  emer- 
gency Louisa  Lanesborough  volun- 
teered, in  her  romantic  devotion 
to  her  friend,  to  disguise  herself  as 
a  Guernsey  servant,  and  to  accom- 
pany her  in  the  seeming  capacity 
of  nurse  and  attendant.  This  she 
accomplished  very  cleverly,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  even  her  own 
father,  who  was  a  general  officer 
residing  on  his  estate  in  the  island, 
— she  having,  however,  obtained  his 
permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  England. 

How  she  carried  out  her  inten- 
tion, and  the  extraordinary  risks 
she  ran,  and  the  hairbreadth 
escapes  she  had  when  leaving  home 
in  her  disguise,  are  duly  recorded 
in  the  Journal ;  but  not  being  of 
such  general  interest  as  the  part 
she  played  among  her  friends  the 
Tennysons,  I  shall  omit  them,  and 
begin  my  extracts  on  the  llth 
March  1839,  the  day  on  which, 
in  her  assumed  character  and  her 
assumed  name  —  "  Marion  Lang- 
lais"  —  she  began  her  romantic 
adventure,  which  is  here  recorded 
day  by  day. 

I  should  further  mention  that 
at  this  time  there  existed  a  friendly 


literary  artistic  clique,  entitling 
themselves  "The  Husks,"  among 
whom  Mary  and  Emily  Tennyson, 
and  Louisa  Lanesborough  and 
Mary  Neville,  were  conspicuous, 
and  one  of  whose  poetic  idols,  even 
at  this  early  period  of  his  career, 
was  Alfred  Tennyson.  These 
"  Husks  "  had  in  use  among  them- 
selves a  peculiar  parlance,  and  we 
find  such  words  as  "  deadly " 
(meaning  thrilling),  "shuckling" 
(a  familiar  friendly  chat),  "  sloth- 
ing" (a  sweet  do-nothing  in  the 
twilight),  which  were  in  constant 
use  among  the  initiated. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  what  might  otherwise 
be  unintelligible  in  the  following 
extracts  from  Louisa  Lanes- 
borough's  Journal,  which  begin  (on 
board  the  ship  in  Guernsey  Har- 
bour)— 

"llth  March  1839.— I  was  off, 
actually  off,  on  my  wild  adventure, 
and  almost  free  from  fear  of  detec- 
tion. On  board  I  watched  and 
waited  impatiently  for  a  sign  of 
the  dear  expected  things,  even  to 
the  last  boat.  Oh  !  what  if  any- 
thing had  prevented  their  coming, 
— if  I  missed  them  after  all  1  But 
no  !  Dr  Hoskins  carrying  Laura, 
and  dear  Mimosa  (Mrs  Neville) 
following,  set  my  heart  at  ease. 
We  could  give  no  sign,  but  it  was 
enough  to  have  seen  her ;  and  al- 
most immediately  the  steamer  set 
off  with  at  least  two  bewildered, 
excited  beings  on  board.  By-and- 
by  the  stewardess  came  to  inquire 
for  Mrs  Neville's  servant :  I  an- 
swered to  the  appellation,  and  sent 
to  say  that  I  was  well.  Then,  as 
night  came  on,  I  went  down  into 
the  fore-cabin,  quite  astonished  at 
its  size  and  comfort,  really  as  good 
as  the  ladies',  if  not  better.  I  got 
into  a  nice  berth,  was  not  very  ill, 
and  suffered  most  from  anxiety 
about  Mimosa. 

"  Morning     dawned :     at     five 
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o'clock  we  arrived  at  Southamp- 
ton in  a  fog  and  misty  rain.  I 
went  down  to  my  mistress,  who 
gave  me  her  shawls,  &c.,  to  take 
care  of  and  see  after  the  coach, 
which  I  did,  and  getting  in,  we 
drove  to  the  Castle  Inn.  Here  a 
fire  was  lighted  in  the  bedroom 
and  sitting-room,  and  I  ordered 
hers  and  Miss  Laura's  breakfast, 
at  which  I  served  them^and  how 
odd  it  felt ! — and  then  went  down 
to  the  inn  kitchen  for  mine,  which 
was  comfortably  laid  out,  and  I 
had  a  slice  of  fried  bacon  to  eat 
with  it.  After  this  I  settled  my 
mistress  on  the  sofa,  and  got  my 
work  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
the  Custom-house  with  Mr  Luce. 
Here  I  was  ordered  about  in  a  way 
that  somewhat  astonished  me ;  but 
I  passed  the  things,  and  sat  and 
worked,  able  to  talk  away  in  French 
as  fast  as  I  pleased,  and  having 
famous  chats.  I  had  great  trouble 
to  help  laughing,  still  more  to  help 
petting  and  kissing  'my  mistress,' 
who  was  likewise  constantly  calling 
me  '  Louisa '  instead  of  '  Marion.' 
Laura  remarked,  'Mamma,  does 
not  Marion  remind  you  of  Louisa 
Lanesborough  ?  They  speak  alike,' 
but  saw  no  other  resemblance ;  and 
the  next  day  she  said,  '  Marion  is 
not  like  Louisa  in  face,  only  some- 
thing like  her  when  she  speaks.' 
At  dinner-time,  to  stand  behind 
Mimosa's  chair  and  hand  the  plates, 
&c.,  was  quite  too  much  for  our 
risible  faculties.  This  whole  day 
was  an  uneasy  apprenticeship  for 
the  coming  duties.  Miss  Murray 
called,  and  others,  which  excited 
and  fatigued  dear  Mimosa,  and 
she  would  not  or  could  not  go  to 
bed  with  restlessness  and  pain. 
She  wrote  to  Charley  (her  brother), 
and  I  to  Mary  Tennyson  ;  but  dark 
things  came  over  us  both,  and  we 
froisse"d  one  another  to  tears — 
fools  that  we  were !  ingeniously 
distilling  the  bitterest  drops  from 


trifles,  or  from  sorrows  loathsome 
enough  already  !  One  and  two 
o'clock  struck,  I  believe,  ere  we 
separated  for  bed. 

"  Thursday.  —  We  left  in  the 
Red  Rover  for  London,  and  now 
I  began  to  feel  the  coming  reality 
of  my  new  life  :  before  I  had  only 
dreamed  of  it.  We  were  less  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  each  other,  and 
less  often  mistook  names  and  per- 
sons. Dear  Mimosa  was  very 
tired.  A  hedge  of  double  and  single 
snowdrops  on  the  road  cheered 
her,  and  I  gathered  some  for  her. 
Rode  on  the  outside  for  a  little 
time;  but  it  was  so  bitterly  cold 
that  I  could  not  for  long,  and  got 
in  again.  The  evening  advanced 
so  fast  that  we  entered  London  by 
gaslight,  rattling  on  through  the 
crowded  streets,  and  my  heart 
keeping  time  with  the  wheels  as  I 
drew  near  the  place  where  we  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Tennysons. 
Stopping  at  Hatchett's  Hotel, 
Piccadilly,  she  anxiously  inquired 
if  any  one  was  come  for  her  ?  No 
— no  one.  This  upset  her,  for  she 
hoped  to  reach  Beech  Hill  that 
evening.  And  now,  whilst  I  col- 
lected the  trunks  and  packages 
and  Laura,  dear  Mimosa  was  half 
wild  with  excitement  and  irrita- 
tion, noways  lessened  when,  after 
all  the  fuss  and  annoyance,  she 
found  that  she  had  mistaken  the 
place,  and  it  was  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross,  that  Mary 
Tennyson  was  waiting  for  her ! ! 
So  I  called  a  coach,  got  her  in,  bag 
and  baggage,  drove  to  the  Golden 
Cross,  and  eagerly  inquired  for 
Miss  Tennyson.  Yes,  they  had 
been  there,  but  were  gone.  Really 
it  was  dreadful !  But  as  there  was 
no  alternative,  a  room  was  ordered, 
and  Mimosa  shown  up,  while  I  got 
the  things  and  discharged  the  man. 
To  my  horror  I  found  she  had 
been  dragged  up  four  pair  of  stairs 
— she  who  was  so  weak  that  one 
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•was  too  many  ;  and  exhausted  and 
wretched  and  ill  was  she  indeed. 
The  people,  too,  so  uncivil,  so  care- 
less and  rude  and  inattentive  ! 
Was  I  not  glad  to  be  as  '  Marion  ' 
then,  with  the  power  and  privilege 
of  getting  and  doing  for  her  all 
that  she  wanted !  After  the  fire 
was  lighted  I  got  tea  for  Miss 
Laura  and  put  her  to  bed ;  then, 
tea  for  my  mistress,  and  waited  on 
her ;  and  then  went  down  to  get 
my  own.  I  was  tired  and  hungry 
enough  to  enjoy  it  and  be  quite 
refreshed,  so  I  brushed  her  hair. 
A  note  came  from  Emily  Tennyson, 
and  she  went  to  bed  and  slept  a 
little. 

"  The  next  morning  I  got  her 
breakfast,  and  dressed  Miss  Laura, 
which  was  scarcely  done  when 
Miss  Tennyson  came  up.  How 
nervous  it  made  me  !  I  dared  not 
speak  or  look,  and  when  obliged 
to  answer,  it  was  bolted  out  for 
fear  of  laughing.  At  length,  to 
my  joy,  Mimosa  sent  me  out  to 
put  a  letter  in  the  post;  and 
though  it  was  raining,  and  a  dirty, 
foggy,  rainy  day  in  London,  yet  I 
enjoyed  my  ramble.  Going  in  an 
omnibus  to  Bishopsgate  Street, 
took  our  places  for  Beech  Hill, 
and  then  to  the  General  Post — 
franked  a  letter  for  Charles — 
called  at  Seeley's l — and  so  on  till 
about  three  o'clock.  It  was  then 
time  to  think  of  going.  Miss 
Tennyson  took  leave;  for  to  my 
great  vexation  I  found  that  Mrs 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Frederick,  and 
all  but  Mary,  Cecilia,  and  Miss 
Fytch,  were  away  from  home. 
This  was  vexatious,  yet  still  it- 
was  Beech  Hill,  the  Tennysons' 
home. 

"  On  our  way  from  London, 
Mimosa  told  me  that  Emily  had 


taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me  as 
'Marion';  said  I  was  'so  neat, 
and  active,  and  intelligent,  she 
longed  to  have  just  such  a  one'! 
This  comforted  me  a  little  ;  but 
oh  !  was  I  not  nervous  and  strange 
as  the  coach  drove  nearer  and 
nearer  and  stopped !  Mimosa 
received  with  ecstasy  in  the  parlour, 
and  I,  for  the  first  time  feeling  an 
inferior,  sent  into  the  kitchen, 
and  then  going  up  into  my  mis- 
tress's room,  unpacking  the  trunks, 
and  laying  out  her  things,  making 
the  room  quite  comfortable  before 
she  came  up,  and  I  was  called  to 
tea.  The  kitchen  is  a  nice  one, 
with  such  a  fine  fire,  and  three  nice 
clean  -  looking  English  maid-ser- 
vants,— the  cook,  Mary,  and  Ann, 
— and  John  in  livery.  They  were 
very  polite  and  kind,  and  really  so 
much  higher  than  our  servants,  it 
seemed.  I  felt  very  awkward, 
afraid  of  speaking  lest  I  should 
betray  myself;  and  then  my  dress 
felt  strange,  and  the  hair  and  the 
cap,  &c.  I  was  glad  to  be  called 
to  undress  the  young  lady.  That 
night  I  went  down  to  supper  at 
nine  o'clock,  milk-and-water  and 
bread-and-butter;  and  when  the 
Tennysons  had  wished  Mimosa 
good-night,  how  much  we  had  to 
tell !  I  slept  with  the  housemaid, 
very  soundly,  for  I  was  very 
tired." 

Louisa  used  to  tell  in  after-years 
of  her  horror  when,  on  being  shown 
to  "  her  room "  that  night,  she 
found  that  she  was  to  share  the 
housemaid's  bed ;  for  apart  even 
from  the  unwelcome  companion- 
ship, she  feared  to  fall  asleep  lest 
the  black  "front"  of  coarse  hair 
which  she  wore  should  slip  aside 
during  the  night,  and  reveal  her 
own  long  fair  tresses  beneath ! 


1  Seeley  was  Louisa  Lanesborough's  publisher,  and  she  was  at  this  time  bring- 
ing out  a  book.  Subsequently  she  contributed  to  'The  Intellectual  Observer,' 
and  wrote  and  illustrated  a  number  of  scientific  works. — B.  T. 
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So  she  lay  awake,  half  undressed, 
with  the  net  cap  and  black  false 
hair  most  uncomfortably  covering 
her  hot  head,  until  good-natured 
Ann  —  secretly  wondering,  no 
doubt,  at  the  "foreign  person's 
ways  " — was  snoring  soundly  ;  and 
then,  overcome  with  drowsiness, 
she  also  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"  Saturday. — Got  up  :  at  half- 
past  seven  went  into  my  mistress's 
room  and  took  down  the  candle- 
sticks. Breakfast  was  ready,  and 
I  took  it.  I  see  they  are  greatly 
amused  at  my  foreign  appearance, 
and  seem  to  wonder  at  my  speak- 
ing English  so  well.  They  asked 
me  many  questions  about  my  coun- 
try and  my  mistress;  but  they 
are  nice,  respectable,  well  -  con- 
ducted servants,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  and  John  does  not  venture  to 
speak  to  me." 

Mrs  Neville  was  horrified  when 
Louisa  unfolded  her  tale  of  how 
the  night  had  been  spent,  and  they 
agreed  that  "  Marion "  should 
sleep  with  her  "  mistress  "  for  the 
future,  on  the  plea  of  requiring 
attendance  during  the  night. 

"  Sunday,  16. — Was  roused  by 
the  tap  at  the  door  of  Ann  coming 
to  light  mistress's  fire,  and  then  I 
fell  asleep  again  till  the  breakfast- 
bell  rang.  I  hurried  on  my  things, 
and  was  soon  down,  and  made  a 
capital  breakfast,  and  explained 
how  it  was  that  I  was  so  late  and 
hadn't  slept  with  Ann,  '  'cause 
missus  wasn't  well  in  the  night.' 
Then  I  came  up,  and  dressed  Miss 
Laura,  and  brushed  mistress's  hair, 
whilst  Miss  Mary  Tennyson  came 
in  to  chat  a  little  before  she  went 
down.  As  mistress  did  not  feel 
inclined  for  her  tea  -  breakfast,  I 
settled  her  room  till  they  went  to 
church  at  eleven  o'clock.  There 
was  I,  Marion,  in  my  red  apron 
and  thick  cap,  sitting  between 
Mimosa  and  Mary  Tennyson,  hav- 
ing to  arrange  Miss  Cecilia's  collar, 


and  listening  to  myseff  being  talked 
of,  whilst  they  little  dreamt  how 
near  *L.  L.'  was  to  them.  I  got 
mistress's  breakfast,  and  then  read 
to  her  :  till  they  came  from  church 
we  were  together,  but  then  I  went 
and  got  her  some  lunch,  and  our 
dinner  being  ready,  we  servants 
sat  down  to  cold  roast-beef  and 
hot  dumpling.  I  ate  enormously, 
and  was  so  hungry,  and  then  made 
haste  up  to  mistress  with  a  hot 
bottle  for  her  feet.  She  desired  me 
to  take  it  into  the  parlour,  which 
I  did,  with  pillows,*  and  made  her 
comfortable.  All  the  afternoon  I 
was  able  to  read  and  write  alone 
up-stairs,  only  having  Miss  Laura 
to  hear  read  and  say  Psalm  145  : 
she  was  so  good  and  steady  it  is 
quite  unnatural  having  her  so. 
At  four  o'clock  brushed  and 
combed  her  hair  for  dinner,  dur- 
ing which  I  was  again  alone  till 
near  six,  when  my  mistress  came 
up  to  be  '  Mimosa '  for  a  while, 
and  I  was  called  to  tea,  after 
which  I  got  Miss  Laura's  milk- 
and-water  and  made  her  a  piece 
of  toast,  and  heard  her  say  her 
hymns.  Mistress  came  to  curl 
her  hair,  and  went  down  again; 
and  I  was  dreadfully  sleepy  and 
tired,  so  much  so  that  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  read  and  write'  I  fell 
fast  asleep  in  the  great  chair, 
roused  only  by  the  sound  of  com- 
ing voices,  '  mistress,'  and  Miss 
Mary,  and  Miss  Cecilia.  I  was 
desired  to  brush  her  hair,  which 
I  did,  whilst  Cecilia  read  Alfred's 
poetry,  'Break,  break,  break  ! '  out 
loud,  and  talked  ( husky,'  but  not 
for  long.  They  saw  that  she  was 
dreadfully  tired,  and  left  her ;  but 
she  would  not  go  to  bed,  and  talked 
away  till  very  late,  when  I  crept 
into  bed  with  her  and  slept  as  sound 
as  a  rock. 

"  Monday.  —  The  eight  o'clock 
breakfast-bell  rang  as  I  was  going 
down-stairs;  but  it  was  the  bell 
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only,  for  breakfast  was  not  nearly 
ready ;  but  as  eight  o'clock  is  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  mistress 
desires  the  bell  to  ring  that  she 
may  know  when  they  do  break- 
fast, the  cook  rings,  and  is  satis- 
fied. We  did  not  wait  very  long, 
and  I  hurried  up  to  dress  Miss 
Laura,  after  which  I  dressed 
Mimosa;  and  as  Mary  Tennyson 
came  in,  I  went  to  get  her  break- 
fast. She  is  always  weak  and 
languid  in  the  morning,  and  the 
wind  N.E.  in<jreased  her  pain  in 
the  chest.  She  is  not  better  yet,  at 
any  rate,  and  I  fancy  her  even 
weaker.  Thank  God  I  am  near 
her  !  Yet  how  shall  I  write  to  them 
in  Guernsey  ? 

"  I  went  out  to  gather  cones 
for  Miss  Laura  to-day,  and  in 
emptying  her  mamma's  basket  I 
found  the  lost  ring.  I  was  so 
delighted ;  and  when  I  was  sent 
for  to  change  the  bottle  at  my 
mistress's  feet,  I  told  her.  I  had 
then  to  fetch  her  some  water  to 
wash  her  hands,  got  the  tray,  and 
a  finger-glass  with  warm  water, 
and  a  towel  over  my  arm  as  I 
stood  beside  her,  Mary  Tennyson 
looking  at  me,  and  Cecilia  also. 
Oh  !  how  little  they  suspected  me. 
And  this  morning,  when  bringing 
up  her  breakfast  of  tea  instead  of 
isinglass  milk,  says  Mary,  '  If 
Louisa  Lanesborough  was  here, 
she'd  make  you  take  the  milk ! ' 
'  No,'  says  Mimosa,  '  she  wouldn't ! ' 
And  then  they  went  on  talking  of 
me  as  one  far  away,  even  whilst  I 
touched  her  and  looked  at  her.  I 
do  wonder  that  she  does  not  recog- 
nise my  voice ! 

"  Cecilia's  reading  Alfred's  dead- 
ly poetry  of  '  Break,  break,  break,' 
made  me  write  a  few  verses  in  the 
same  style  of  deadliness  : — 

Howl !  howl !  howl ! 

On  thy  voiceless  way,  thou  wind  ! 
Unseen  save  only  by  the  track 

Of  waste  and  woe  behind. 


Over  the  earth  pass  on 

With  free  untiring  wing, 
But  howl  with  a  voice  of  wailing, 

Thou  wild  and  deadly  thing  ! 

For  the  world  is  a  place  of  sorrow, 

Of  weeping  and  of  woe, 
And   paved   with   torn   and   broken 
hearts 

Of  those  who  dwell  below. 

Howl  !  as  thou  passest  onward 

Over  the  restless  sea, 
For  the  ocean  of  tears  all  measured 

In  the  fount  of  misery. 

Oh  !  the  earth  is  disturbed  in  its  rest 
When  thou  passest  on  thy  way, 

Shaking  the  early  dewdrops 
From  every  leafless  spray. 

But  howl  !  howl  !  howl  ! 

Thy  voice  is  a  solemn  knell 
O'er  the  tomb  which  lies  all  silently 

In  my  dark  soul's  secret  cell 

L.  L. 

"  Tuesday,  March  18.  —  The 
weather  was  so  fine  that  I  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  go  to 
Waltham,  and  when  I  had  given 
Mimosa  her  breakfast  I  asked 
leave  .to  go,  which  was  granted ; 
but  by  the  time  that  she  was  down, 
and  her  luncheon  and  my  dinner 
over,  it  was  rather  late.  I  set  off 
with  my  little  panier  au  bras,  and 
walked  to  Waltham  Abbey,  on  a 
dreary,  uninteresting  road  of  about 
three  miles.  It  was  market-day ; 
there  was  very  little  to  admire  ex- 
cept the  old  wing  of  the  abbey.  I 
made  my  purchases  and  returned 
home  as  quickly  as  I  could,  so  tired 
that  I  could  scarcely  move.  Went 
to  report  myself  in  the  parlour  and 
give  Miss  Fytch  her  ink,  and  was 
desired  to  refill  the  hot  bottle  and 
rub  my  mistress's  legs,  which  I  did. 
She  made  Mary  Tennyson  read  out 
Wordsworth's  Odes,  and  Cecilia 
Alfred's  ballad  of  the  Ladye  of 
Burleigh.  I  was  almost  too  tired 
to  enjoy  it,  but  got  refreshed  after 
my  tea,  and  read  and  wrote  a  little 
till  ten  o'clock,  when  I  went  and 
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told  my  mistress  it  was  bedtime, 
got  her  some  supper  which  she 
would  not  eat,  and  then  made  her 
some  tea." 

And  now  came  what  we  may 
call  a  new  act  in  this  strange  little 
drama. 

"Friday,  2lst  March.— My  first 
day  of  real  servitude,  and  one  to  be 
remembered  surely  in  the  strange 
calendar  of  1839  !  'Marion'  rose 
early  to  prepare  for  her  journey  to 
London;  and  as  on  the  previous 
evening  everything  had  been 
packed  and  arranged,  a  hasty 
breakfast  in  the  kitchen,  whilst 
her  mistress  washed,  and  then  the 
little  tray  prepared  and  taken  up, 
was  hardly  done,  when  the  coach 
drove  up,  and  Mary  Tennyson, 
Mimosa,  and  Marion  on  the  box, 
went  off,  through  Waltham  and 
Edmonton,  to  London.  The  morn- 
ing was  clear  and  fine,  but  cold 
from  the  sharp  east  wind ;  and 
glad  was  I  to  have  three  fellow- 
travellers  on  the  top  to  keep  me 
warmer.  Still  I  was  dreadfully 
cold,  or  how  much  I  would  have 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  country  on 
the  approach  to  London  by  this 
side  !  Ten  miles  we  travelled  from 
Waltham,  yet  not  a  single  break 
in  the  line  of  villages  which  form 
the  environs  of  the  capital.  How 
unlike  Paris  !  I  was  much  struck 
by  it,  and  wonder  what  foreigners 
must  think  of  the  difference  in  ex- 
tent between  London  and  all  others 
throughout  the  world.  I  could  not 
help  considering,  too,  of  the  strange 
power  which  this  body  has  over  its 
captive  soul,  —  that  when  I  was 
surrounded  by  objects  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  scenes  which 
I  felt  in  my  inmost  heart,  as  in 
hurrying  through  the  crowded 
streets,  I  marked  the  contrasting 
groups  of  idle  misery  and  busy 
wealth ;  the  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  art,  the  stately  buildings 
of  a  metropolis,  side  by  side  with 


the  homes  of  woe  and  sin  and 
sickness,  the  almshouse,  the  hos- 
pital, the  penitentiary  :  here  rolled 
a  carriage  full  of  joyous  smiles, 
there  crouched  the  sullen  child  of 
starvation  muttering  deep  curses ; 
from  the  balcony  of  a  crescent  bent 
the  graceful  form  of  youth  and 
beauty ;  from  the  window  of  a  dark 
high  house,  the  Fever  Hospital,  I 
saw  three  pallid  and  emaciated 
faces  pressed  in  dreary  listlessness 
against  the  glass  —  so  gaunt !  so 
wretched  !  so  hopeless  !  I  felt  all 
this,  but  it  was  a  dumb  irritated 
feeling,  seemingly  excited  as  much 
from  my  own  sense  of  suffering, 
and  awakened  by  the  keen  March 
wind,  as  from  real  sensibility ;  for 
the  body  was  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
and  I  could  not  think. 

"We  stopped  at  last  at  the 
Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street; 
and  from  thence  in  a  coach  to  12 
Mornington  Crescent.  Here  my 
darling  Mimosa  was  received  very 
kindly ;  but  oh  !  they  might  well 
weep  over  the  wasted  form  and 
feeble  steps.  She  was  laid  on  a 
sofa,  and  had  breakfast.  I  went  to 
the  close,  dirty,  beastly  kitchen, 
where  two  dirty  things  were  flying 
about  in  all  directions.  They  took 
no  notice  of  me,  so  I  slipped  out, 
and  found  my  way  to  the  post- 
office,  where  I  deposited  the  let- 
ters; and  on  my  return,  finding 
the  lady  whose  room  Mimosa  was 
to  have  waiting  for  a  coach  and 
none  to  go  for  her,  I  volunteered 
and  went,  a  good  long  way,  with 
such  a  painful  foot  that  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  a  pair  of  easy  shoes 
on  the  road.  Then  I  had  to  mount 
the  boxes  and  unpack — three  pairs 
of  stairs  up  !  I  had  to  carry  all 
alone  the  heavy  box ;  and  then  I 
settled  the  room,  lit  the  fire,  and 
ran  down  to  get  mistress  her  lunch. 
I  poached  her  an  egg,  but  she  could 
not  eat  it.  After  this  and  sundry 
runnings  about,  dinner-time  came. 
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I  was  to  wait  at  table,  and  my 
heart  beat  so  fast  as  I  went  in, 
that  I  could  not  hear  anything 
else  for  a  few  minutes.  Mimosa 
asked  for  bread,  and  that  was 
given  almost  unconsciously;  for 
on  entering  the  room  I  saw  Alfred 
Tennyson  at  last!  and  Frederick, 
Horatio,  Emily,  Mary,  and  the 
mother.  Was  it  a  delusion — that 
I,  Louisa  Lanesborough,  stood  there 
behind  them,  changing  their  plates, 
helping  them,  and  they  so  little 
dreaming  of  my  identity  with  the 
servant  Marion?  Was  I  asleep 
when  the  dirty  maid-of-all-work 
thrust  a  handful  of  dirty  forks  into 
my  hand,  and  bid  me  cut  and  wash 
'em  quick  and  bring  'em  up?  I 
did  run  down  and  do  all  this  and 
up  again,  many  a  time,  ere  the 
dinner  was  over ;  and  though  I  did 
it  all  very  well,  my  hand  shook  so 
the  first  time  I  took  Alfred  Tenny- 
son's plate  that  I  thought  it  must 
be  seen.  And  why  was  it?  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  except  that  the 
romance  of  the  whole  affair  rushed 
over  me. 

"Well,  dinner  over,  I  was  to 
get  mine ;  but  fagged  and  excited 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  eat  the 
broken  meat  that  was  left  for  me. 
I  longed  for  a  cup  of  tea,  which  I 
could  not  get;  and  then  I  made 
my  mistress's  bed,  and  sat  up-stairs 
over  her  fire,  so  aching  and  weary 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  yet  I 
dared  not  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of 
not  hearing  them  ring.  This  really 
was  a  dreadful  evening,  having 
water  and  coals  and  all  sorts  of 
things  to  bring  up  so  often  four 
pairs  of  steep  stairs.  At  last  I 
went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and 
laying  my  head  on  my  knees,  I 
heard  the  kitchen  talk.  Elizabeth, 
the  great  stout  flaunting  maid-of- 
all-work,  and  Sibby,  who  is  a  short, 
pale,  fat  girl  belonging  to  Mrs 
Moore,  the  lodging-house  proprie- 
tor, are  friends,  I  perceive;  and 


by  the  dialogue  I  overheard  whilst 
one  was  quilling  net  for  a  cap  and 
the  other  scouring  saucepans,  they 
have  two  absent  lovers,  absent 
since  a  fortnight  or  month ;  upon 
which  occasion  Sibby,  in  utter  dis- 
gust at  the  thoughts  of  home  when 
he  was  gone,  had  offered  herself  as 
assistant  to  poor  old  Mrs  Moore, 
who  had  lately  broken  her  leg  and 
arm,  and  to  help  her  friend  Eliza- 
beth, whose  quantity  of  work  sur- 
passes all  I  ever  conceived  it  pos- 
sible for  one  head  and  one  pair  of 
hands  to  accomplish.  First  she 
has  her  kitchen  to  prepare  in  the 
morning,  and  Frederick  Tenny- 
son's room  to  arrange,  fire  to  light, 
&c.,  &c. ;  then  the  drawing-room, 
and  Mrs  Tennyson's  bed  to  make ; 
breakfast  to  give  to  Mrs  Tennyson 
and  the  girls  and  Horatio,  then 
up-stairs  to  Frederick  and  Septi- 
mus; then  to  market,  and  dinner 
for  Mrs  Moore  at  two ;  luncheon 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  dinner  there 
at  four,  always  meat  and  an  apple 
pudding  for  Alfred  ;  dinner  above 
for  Frederick  and  Septimus  at  six, 
meat  and  pudding  ;  tea  in  the  par- 
lour at  eight ;  fires  to  attend  to, 
door  to  answer,  everything  to 
clean,  and  all  the  bells  to  answer ; 
and  then  to  sit  up  for  the  family 
even  till  one,  two,  and  three  in 
the  morning,  yet  to  rise  and  work 
as  usual  the  next  day :  all  this 
with  the  most  perfect  good-hum- 
our, never  ruffled.  So  she  and 
her  friend,  agreed  that  the  time, 
which  would  have  been, '  dreadful 
lonesome '  alone,  had  passed  better 
together ;  and  Sibby  told  how  one 
of  her  brothers  was  always  saying, 
'  Well,  Tit,  when  will  you  come 
home?  I  hate  going  home  when 
you  aint  there  !  'Taint  like  home, 
somehow.'  And  when  she  went 
to  see  them,  says  he,  '  Have  you 
had  any  supper,  Tit  ? '  '  Yes,'  says 
she.  '  Well,  never  mind,  you  must 
eat  a  bit  of  a  pork  chop  and  drink 
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a  glass  of  ale.  It  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  you  here  again,  Tit.  I 
wish  you'd  stop  home  with  us  and 
leave  service.' 

"I  did  not  listen  much  longer, 
for  the  bell  rang  for  me,  and  mis- 
tress came  up  to  bed,  dear  thing ! 
so  tired  and  ill.  We  were  long  in 
talking  and  getting  to  bed,  when 
I  fell  sound  asleep  ;  but  she,  I  fear, 
tossed  about  all  night  in  pain.  I 
woke  very  early,  scarcely  day- 
break, and  lit  the  fire,  got  quickly 
to  bed  again,  and  slept  till  eight. 

"  Saturday.  —  Dressed  Mimosa 
in  white — she  looked  so  beautiful ! 
with  a  blue  cap,  her  blue  scarf, 
and  her  silver-grey  shawl — like  a 
-thing  of  dreams,  shadowy  and 
ethereal,  and  yet  like  a  flower  of 
mortality,  sickening  and  fading 
away.  ...  In  spite  of  all  that 
Dr  Curie  has  said,  I  am  longing 
for  his  coming,  to  dispel  the  fore- 
boding cloud,  and  tell  me  that  she 
will  recover.  My  soul  is  clinging 
closer  and  closer  to  her  ;  how 
shall  I  bear  to  part  with  her?  .  .  . 
Curie  has  come !  I  sit  on  the 
stairs  with  throbbing  heart !  .  .  . 
He  left,  and  I  ran  after  him  ;  asked 
eagerly  what  he  thought  of  her? 
And  the  heavy  words  fell  like 
iron  on  my  heart :  '  Elle  est  poi- 
trinaire  —  oui,  sans  doute  ;  rnais 
mercredi  je  vous  dirai  si  on  peut 
espe"rer  de  la  sauver.  C'est  peut- 
etre  trop  tard  ! ' 

"  Ah  !  he  thought  he  said  this 
to  a  servant,  a  hireling;  and  there 
was  little  management  in  the  dec- 
laration. Those  words  !  Yet  I 
knew  it !  I  knew  it  quite  as  well ; 
nay,  I  know  more,  that  he  cannot 
save  her!  And  yet  I  hope  and 
smile,  and  seem  to  grasp  at  every 
change  of  symptom,  in  spite  of  the 
evident  decrease  of  strength  and 
increase  of  suffering  !  .  .  . 

"Sunday,  23d  March.  — I  was 
late  this  morning,  for  I  did  not 
hear  the  knock,  but  I  made  haste 


and  lit  the  fire.  Mimosa  got  up 
and  dressed,"  then  lay  down  to  rest 
and  read,  whilst  I  got  her  break- 
fast, after  which  we  read  together 
in  the  Bible.  ...  By  the  time  I 
had  done  her  room  and  dressed,  it 
was  time  to  wait  at  table.  I  got 
on  very  well.  Alfred  was  very 
civil  to  Marion  upon  their  meet- 
ing on  the  stairs  with  a  tray  :  he 
speaks  little,  and  they  are  all 
silent.  To-day  Mary  Tennyson 
came  up  to  Mimosa's  room  and 
said,  '  I  have  been  thinking  all 
night  of  what  Louisa  Lanes- 
borough  says  in  her  letter  about 
your  going  in  six  weeks  :  you 
won't,  will  you?  Don't  let  her 
come  and  fetch  you  !  I  shall  hate 
to  see  her.'  7,  too,  standing  by  her 
side  !  It  seems  so  strange,  so  like 
a  dream,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  my 
own  identity.  To  the  Tennysons, 
to  Curie,  to  all  at  Beech  Hill  and 
Mornington  Crescent,  I  am  Marion. 
In  the  same  houses  and  in  one 
little  room  with  bolted  door  I  am 
— myself.  Here  I  am  writing  as 
Louisa  Lanesborough,  and  waiting 
to  be  called  to  wait  at  table  as  a 
servant.  .  .  .  Mimosa  came  early 
to  bed,  her  head  ached  so.  After 
all,  am  I  not  more  with  her  than 
any  one  else?  If  Mary  did  but 

fuess !     But  no,  they  shall  never 
now  it." 

Here  I  recall  one  of  "  L.  L.'s  " 
unwrittten  reminiscences,  —  how 
she  was  one  day  passing  the  open 
door  of  Alfred's  room  as  he  lay  in 
bed  reading  and  smoking  at  some 
late  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
catching  sight  of  the  trim  "maid 
Marion "  as  she  passed,  called  to 
her  to  enter.  "Marion,  I  want  a 
book  from  the  book -shelf  down- 
stairs. Will  you  get  it  for  me  ? " 
He  attempted  to  describe  it,  but 
it  was  a  German  work — "  so  you 
cannot  read  the  title,"  quoth  he. 
"  I  know  it !  "  said  demure  Marion, 
unwittingly,  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
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ment  her  assumed  character ;  and 
she  tripped  lightly  down-stairs  and 
brought  it  back  at  once.  Alfred 
stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 
"  Why,  do  you  understand  Ger- 
man ?  "  he  questioned.  She  stam- 
mered an  evasive  reply,  and  left 
the  room.  That  evening,  at  dinner 
or  supper,  Alfred,  calling  for  beer, 
a  refractory  cork  refused  to  be 
drawn,  and  every  one  tried  their 
hands  on  it  in  vain.  "Where  is 
your  Marion  ? "  said  Alfred  to  Mrs 
Neville  ;  "  she  could  do  it !  She 
can  do  everything,  I  verily  believe 
— from  reading  German  to  wait- 
ing at  table.  Let  her  try  !  "  Mrs 
Neville  demurred,  knowing  how 
her  friend  would  shrink  from 
being  thus  brought  en  Evidence; 
but  Alfred  insisted,  and  called 
"  Marion  !  Marion  !  "  till  Marion 
came,  and  amid  a  laughing  chorus 
of  apologies  and  explanations,  took 
the  corkscrew  from  Alfred  and 
drew  the  cork  ! 

This  was  the  period,  it  will  be 
remembered,  when  Alfred  Tenny- 
son was  "  toiling  over  his  manu- 
scripts in  his  London  lodging,"  as 
one  of  his  biographers  has  it,  and 
joining  his  friends  at  "  The  Anony- 
mous Club "  for  discussions  or 
dinners,  or  dining  at  the  now 
historic  "Cock,"  and  sitting  over 
his  port  and  pipe  far  into  the 
night,  while  poor  overworked  Eliz- 
abeth or  Sibby  sat  nodding  over 
the  kitchen  fire  awaiting  his  re- 
turn, "  up  to  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,"  as  Marion  has 
told  us.  I  find  no  mention  of 
Mornington  Crescent  among  his 
biographical  notices,  which  scarce- 
ly, indeed,  give  adequate  idea  of 
the  bright,  appreciative  home 
circle  in  which  he  lived  there ; 
and,  still  more  strangely,  I  have 
searched  in  vain  through  the  best- 
informed  biographies  recently  pub- 
lished for  so  much  as  the  very 
name  of  Beech  Hill !  One  cannot 


help  regretting  that  "  L.  L.'s " 
preoccupation  over  her  friend's 
health  has  so  far  crowded  out 
more  detailed  reminiscences  of  the 
Tennyson  family. 

But  to  continue  my  extracts 
from  "  L.  L.'s  "  Journal.  Her  im- 
munity from  detection  now  em- 
boldened her  to  venture  on  a 
further  flight.  She  had  several 
friends  in  London — notably  one 
who,  with  Mrs  Neville,  shared  her 
tenderest  affections  ;  and  she  could 
scarcely  find  herself  within  reach 
of  this  friend  without  yearning 
for  a  sight  of  her.  So — 

"  Tuesday.  —  I  scarcely  could 
rest  with  thinking  of  to-day,  and 
the  doubts  and  perplexities  of  my 
visit  to  Kensington.  I  lit  the  fire 
at  six,  and  got  up  soon  after ;  had 
my  breakfast,  fetched  mistress's 
roll  from  the  baker,  and  prepared 
her  tray ;  then  read,  &c.,  as  usual, 
and  we  dressed  for  the  day,  I  in 
the  black  merino  and  blanket- 
shawl;  packed  up  my  comb  and 
brush,  and  cap  tour  de  tete  with 
white  ribbons,  and  frill,  in  the 
basket,  and  went  off  for  a  coach 
up  to  Camden  Town.  Well,  mis- 
tress was  settled  in  it,  and  we 
desired  the  man  to  drive  slowly 
and  stop  at  Manchester  Square, 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  I 
dropped  the  dark  wig  and  Marion's 
cap,  resumed  my  own  costume, 
with  Mimosa's  veil,  and  was  quite 
ready  when  the  coach  stopped.  I 
got  out  cleverly  without  the  driver 
seeing  my  face,  and  crossed  the 
Square,  leaving  dear  Mimosa  to 
go  on  to  6  Bulstrode  Street  to  her 
aunt's.  Turning  into  Duke  Street 
on  the  left-hand  side,  I  saw  a 
'  sixpenny  hairdresser,'  and  went 
in,  desiring  to  have  my  hair  cut ; 
for  I  found  it  now  impossible  to 
part  my  hair  after  its  being  so 
long  mixed,  and  as  it  fell,  a  cutting 
could  do  no  harm.  This  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  arranging  my- 
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self  quite  a  la  'L.  L.,'  and  the 
excitement  giving  me  quite  an 
unusual  colour,  I  was  not  afraid 
of  seeing  dear  L.  M.  C.  [Louisa 
MacCulloch]." 

She  then  proceeded  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
with  her  friend  very  happily, 
until — 

"  Six  o'clock  came.  I  dare  not 
stay  later;  so  with  many  kind, 
loving  words  of  true  affection,  and 
a  lingering  walk  up  the  Square 
with  darling  Louisa,  we  parted, 
and  I  got  into  an  omnibus  which 
took  me  into  Piccadilly.  Here  I 
descended,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  walked  slowly  up,  considering 
how  I  should  change  myself  again 
into  Marion.  At  last  a  thought 
came.  I  went  into  a  hotel,  and 
desired  to  be  shown  a  room.  This 
was  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
my  wig  and  cap  were  put  on,  but 
my  veil  and  frill  left,  which  partial 
change  (as  I  blew  the  light  out) 
was  unperceived  by  Ihe  attendant, 
and  I  hurried  up  the  Quadrant, 
Eegent  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Welbeck  Street,  and  so  on  to  Bui- 
strode  Street,  where  I  hastily  took 
off  my  frill  and  veil  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  '  Is  this  Miss  Lang- 
ton's  1'  'Yes.  Oh,  I  suppose 
you're  Mrs  Neville's  servant. 
Please  to  walk  in ; '  and  I  was 
ushered  below  into  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  received  by 
Mrs  Hayne  very  kindly.  I 
asked  after  'missus,'  who  was 
pretty  well,  she  said,  and  in  her 
turn  asked  question  after  question 
as  fast  as  possible — Had  I  had 
my  tea1?  did  I  like  oysters? 
being  the  first;  and  followed  up 
by  a  settling  of  cups  and  saucers 
and  plate  of  oysters,  to  which  we 
sat  down  tete-&-tete :  she  telling 
stories  of  Master  Charles,  and 
Miss  Margaret,  and  Miss  Mary, 
and  lamenting  over  my  poor  mis- 


tress being  so  weak  and  ill ;  then 
putting  all  my  ingenuity  to  the 
test  with  her  cross-examination 
about  Guernsey  and  people  I 
didn't  know;  about  the  ways  of 
master's  house,  prices  of  meat,  &c., 
&c.  There  she  sat  at  one  side  of 
the  little  round  table,  a  tall  and 
portly  dame,  in  full-trimmed  cap 
and  dark  gown,  pouring  out  the 
tea  and  offering  oysters,  with  a 
gracious  condescension  of  the  dig- 
nity of  favourite  attendant  and 
superintending  housekeeper,  to  me, 
the  simple  maiden  of  a  sick  mis- 
tress, with  a  close -drawn  cap  of 
Puritan  shape,  and  black  merino 
dress,  black  shawl,  and  little  holi- 
day silk  apron,  answering  with 
quiet  voice  and  lowly  manner,  as 
became  the  visitor  in  that  situa- 
tion. Good  old  Mrs  Hayne !  A 
knock  and  a  ring  disturbed  us  by 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage,  and  I  was  shown  up  to 
my  mistress  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  sat  Miss  Langton,  Hayne 
in  nobility,  a  'ladye  of  the  past 
age '  in  a  kind  and  courtly  way, 
sitting  opposite  to  her  niece  on 
the  sofa,  full  dressed  in  lace  and 
ribbons,  and  with  that  peculiar 
style  of  habiliment  and  manner 
which  stamps  her  as  one  of  the 
lingerers  of  the  past,  in  a  new  and 
different  world  of  fashion.  A 
fine  face  and  stout  upright  figure 
belied  her  age — in  good  truth  they 
spoke  well  for  the  oysters  and  ale  ! 
and  my  eye  glanced  sadly  enough 
from  the  strength  of  age  to  the 
feebleness  of  youth  reclining  in 
the  easy  -  chair  on  the  opposite 
side.  Hayne  showed  the  flowers 
to  her,  and  my  dear  mistress  liked 
them,  as  I  thought  she  would,  and 
was  glad  to  see  her  face  as  bright 
as  it  was,  for  I  knew  the  fatigue 
was  great,  and  she  felt  able  to 
stay  even  longer ;  so  I  went  down 
again  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
went  up  to  dress  and  assist  her  to 
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her  carriage,  the  door  of  which 
closed  with  a  kind  farewell  from 
Hayne,  and  we  drove  off,  glad, 
very  glad,  and  congratulating  each 
other  on  that  day's  work  being 
over.  But  she  was  very  tired. 

"  Wednesday.  —  Dear  Mimosa 
tired  and  dispirited.  Curie  was 
to  come,  and  she  went  down  in 
her  white  dress,  looking  ill  and 
weak.  He  was  late,  too,  and  at 
the  first  double  knock  I  ran 
hastily,  breathlessly  up.  It  was 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Ah!  how  I 
hated  the  sight  of  him !  And 
then  Frederick,  and  then  Septimus, 
gave  me  the  same  run  and  dis- 
appointment. At  last  Curie  did 
arrive,  and  I  showed  him  into 
Frederick's  room.  Mimosa  went 
up,  and  I  watched  and  waited  for 
his  coming  down.  I  had  to  go 
in  once — he  had  my  letter  before 
him,  making  notes;  how  odd  it 
appeared  ! — and  when  he  came 
down,  as  I  waited  for  the  ex- 
pected words,  he  spoke  them : 
'  Votre  maUresse  est  poitrinaire 
bien  de'cide'ment,  mais  ce  n'est  qu'a 
la  premiere  periode.' 

" '  Et  vous  pouvez  la  sauver, 
n'est  ce  pas,  monsieur  ? ' 

"  'Mais — je  ne  sais  pas.  J'espere 
— je  n'en  ai  pas  la  certitude.  Je 
ne  desespere  pas,  mais  il  faut  lui 
relever  les  esprits,  voyez-vous.' 

"  Poitrinaire  bien  de'cidement. 
What  made  me  shrink,  and  my 
spirit  fail,  at  these  words,  which  I 
not  only  knew  before,  but  had 
every  reason  to  think  her  state 
more  confirmed  than  at  the  first 
stage  ?  I  thought  the  bitterness 
had  been  passed  when  I  heard  it 
first — when  that  letter,  that  con- 
firming letter,  came  with  all  its 
hopelessness ;  but  no !  for  a  written 
thing  we  read,  and  the  heart  of 
sorrow  gives  to  each  word  a  tone 
that  in  the  spoken  word  we  hear 
not  from  the  lips  of  a  cold  and 
careless  speaker.  And  besides,  he 


had  not  seen  her,  he  had  not  had 
any  guide  but  my  own  details  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  fears;  now 
he  had  seen  and  tried,  and  the 
case  was  clear.  Then  there  were 
visions  of  hope  in  change  of  air, 
an  exertion  of  skill,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  dear  friends ; 
now  there  was  a  shadow  of  fear 
on  the  hope,  and  more  anxiety, 
for  the  faint  step  was  fainter,  and 
drooping  head  still  heavier,  the 
flush  on  the  cheek  brighter,  and 
the  branded  characters  more  legi- 
ble, though  we  were  in  England 
and  with  skilled  men.  '  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  !  When  is  it?' " 

A  second  physician,  the  well- 
known  Dr  Locock,  was  consulted, 
and  he  confirmed  Curie's  verdict 
that  lung-disease  had  begun.  The 
only  hope  of  prolonging  life  lay 
in  a  warm  climate — Italy;  and 
again  the  question  arose  as  to 
Louisa  accompanying  her  thither 
— a  step  which  the  girl  seems,  nat- 
urally enough",  to  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  take. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  touch- 
ing little  scene  ere  their  departure 
from  London. 

"  Tuesday,  April  2.  —  Baptist 
Noel  came  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  dear  Mimosa.  .  .  .  She 
lay  on  the  sofa,  with  flushed  and 
tearful  countenance,  her  friends 
Mary,  Cecilia,  and  Mrs  Tenny- 
son at  her  side;  Marion  at  her 
feet.  .  .  . 

"  Wednesday  morning. — Went 
to  Curie."  After  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  interview, 
she  continues :  "  I  went  home 
with  a  little  medicine,  but  a  full 
heart;  only  time  enough  to  dress 
and  get  off  for  the  coach  to  Beech 
Hill :  Alfred,  Mary,  my  mistress, 
and  I  inside — Alfred  murmuring 
poetry,  talking  husk-ily,  and  abus- 
ing Mrs  Hemans.  How  I  longed 
to  speak !  Arrived  about  seven 
at  Beech  Hill." 
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As  the  news  spread  of  Mrs  Ne- 
ville's precarious  state  of  health, 
letters  of  inquiry  and  condolence, 
harrowing  in  their  tender  anxie- 
ties, poured  in  upon  her ;  and  one 
of  the  little  band  of  "  Husks " 
(Anna  Maria  Mainguy)  came  down 
to  Beech  Hill  to  bid  her  a  last 
farewell  before  her  departure  for 
Italy.  This  was  a  new  danger  of 
discovery  for  Louisa  Lanesborough, 
which  caused  her  and  Mrs  Neville 
much  anxiety. 

"  Thursday. — A  note  this  morn- 
ing from  Anna  Maria  to  say  that 
she  will  be  at  Beech  Hill  this 
evening !  !  !  Now  what  will  be- 
come of  us  1  Surely  she  will  know 
me  directly.  How  can  I  keep  out 
of  her  sight  ?  And  she  will  ask 
after  me ;  tell  the  Tennysons  that 
I  came  over  with  dearest  Mimosa, 
and  they  too  will  ask  after  me  ! " 

They  arranged  a  number  of  plans 
to  avoid  detection,  and  decided 
that,  if  discovered,  "  L.  L."  should 
explain  everything  to  Anna  and 
ask  her  to  keep  her  secret.  While 
they  were  arranging  these  plans 
"  a  tap  at  the  door  made  me  open 
it,  and  Anna  herself  came  in  !  ! 
In  the  joy  of  meeting  and  greeting 
I  slipped  out  unperceived,  and  re- 
mained in  the  kitchen  until  they 
went  down."  Later  :  "  Anna  saw 
me,  but  was  too  preoccupe  to  notice 
Marion,  and  she  soon  took  leave 
for  the  night,  but  it  was  settled 
that  she  should  remain  until  the 
Monday.  One  day  might  pass,  but 
four  !  Our  decision  at  last  was, 
that  we  should  try  her  eyes  and 
ears  when  alone,  by  my  coming  in 
and  speaking  before  I  was  obliged  to 
do  so  in  the  parlour,  with  the  like- 
lihood of  my  voice  being  recog- 
nised. Therefore  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, as  she  sat  with  my  mistress,  I 
passed  close  to  her,  took  the  tray 
from  the  table  beside  her,  and 
spoke  several  times  ;  then  left  the 
room  for  the  effect.  She  did  not 


suspect  me  in  the  least,  merely 
saying  that  '  Marion  was  a  very 
nice-looking  girl,  and  she  liked 
her  ' !  How  wonderful  !  for  I  am 
sure  that  I  should  know  myself ; 
yet  how  comfortable  !  I  can  now 
do  anything ;  and  yet  to-day,  as  I 
entered  the  dining-room  with  the 
hot  bottle,  she  looked  so  hard  at 
me  that  I  got  quite  nervous.  Then 
again  at  night,  as  I  was  sitting  (at 
work,  fortunately)  with  the  door 
imprudently  left  unfastened,  she 
glided  in.  I  felt  sure  that  she 
was  come  to  say,  '  Louisa,  I  know 
you  ! '  and  her  own  name  trembled 
on  my  lips.  I  am  sure,  had  she 
not  been  very  shortsighted,  that 
my  face  would  have  betrayed  me 
now ;  but  no  !  she  came  for  a  book 
and  went  out  again.  At  tea-time 
they  all  talked  of  me  so  much,  and 
of  letters  and  accounts,  that  it  re- 
quired all  Mimosa's  generalship  to 
parry  the  unlucky  hits  Anna  made. 
They  talked  of  Marion  too.  Ho- 
ratio thinks  I  look  so  like  a  widow ! 
Alfred  likes  me  very  much,  and 
thinks  me  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Guernsey  servants  !  Well,  this 
day  also  has  passed  !  " 

She  was  a  very  meek  and  modest 
widow  evidently.  One  day  during 
dinner  (she  did  not  wait  at  table 
at  Beech  Hill,  as  she  did  in  the 
London  lodgings)  Marion  was  sum- 
moned to  the  table  to  answer  some 
trivial  question.  Mrs  Neville 
looked  annoyed  at  the  proceeding, 
and  told  her  afterwards  that  Al- 
fred and  his  brothers  had  been  dis- 
puting as  to  the  colour  of  "Mar- 
ion's "  eyes,  which  they  had  never 
seen,  and  took  this  method  of  set- 
tling the  question,  which,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  Marion  came, 
spoke,  and  retired  without  raising 
her  eyes,  and  the  young  men 
owned  themselves  vanquished. 

So  the  last  half-sad,  half-happy 
days  passed  by;  their  "last  days 
perhaps  for  ever  in  an  English 
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home,"  as  Louisa  felt.  And  it  was 
with  a  very  aching  heart  that  she 
copied,  under  the  date  of  April 
25,  1839  —  their  last  evening  at 
Seech  Hill — the  following  lines  : — 

"Yes,  there  are  those  nor  wealth  nor 

pleasure  own 
But  Duty  sternly  binds,    curbing   the 

will 
Sternly,   yet  softly,  and  then  sweetly, 

till 
They  find  the  chain  o'er  their  affections 

thrown 
All    gold,    and    leading    to   a    golden 

crown. " 

"  Friday,  April  26.— Left  Beech 
Hill.  The  corded  boxes  hurried 
down,  the  empty  drawers  half -open 
glanced  at  again  and  again  for  a 
chance  thing  perhaps  forgotten ; 
a  hurried  breakfast  in  the  kitchen 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  the  com- 
ing mail,  and  the  gathering  of 
cloaks  and  shawls,  with  tearful 
faces  meeting  us  at  every  bedroom 
door;  kind  Cecilia's  sad  look  and 
dear  Mrs  Tennyson's  weeping  eyes 
following  Mimosa  to  the  carriage ; 
Horatio,  Emily,  Matilda,  and  my 
four  kitchen  comrades  standing  at 
the  door.  It  was  soon  over ; 
blessings  and  wringings  of  hands, 
farewells  waved  from  an  English 
home  to  one  who  may  never  see 
one  more,  and  to  one  who  feels 
that  henceforth  she  is  homeless  in 
the  world.  Mary  Tennyson  was 
the  calmest  there,  for  even  Laura's 
innocent  tears  gushed  forth,  and 
mine  were  hardly  hidden. 

"The  carriage  rolled  away  as 
swiftly  and  lightly  with  its  load 
of  sorrow  as  though  it  followed  in 
a  festival.  .  .  .  London  again — 
London  at  St  Paul's  Hotel,  op- 
posite St  Paul's  itself.  As  soon 
as  possible  I  dressed  and  went  to 
Seeley's  (the  publisher's) ;  from 
thence  to  uncle  Peter's.  Mimosa 
met  me,  and  we  went  to  Kensing- 
ton, to  Mrs  Johns',  dear,  dear  kind 
thing  !  She  had  prepared  a  dinner 


for  us,  which  we  partook  of,  and 
then  she  accompanied  us  to  Lon- 
don, and  left  us  at  Curie's  in 
Brook  Street.  Went  in,  and  was 
introduced  to  Curie  as  Louisa 
Lanesborough.  He  was  most  kind, 
and  made  me  write  from  his  dicta- 
tion the  course  she  was  to  pursue, 
recommending  us  to  a  homoeopath 
in  Paris,  La  Fith.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  of  animal  magnetism." 

When  she  returned  to  the  hotel, 
Louisa  Lanesborough  changed  her 
dress,  resuming  her  character  of 
"  Marion."  After  this  interview 
with  Curie,  she  appears  to  have 
definitely  decided  to  accompany 
her  friend  Mrs  Neville  to  Italy. 

The  story  entitled  "Through 
Night  to  Light  " — the  principal 
characters  in  which  are  Mrs 
Neville  and  Louisa  Lanesborough 
— begins  at  this  point ;  but  no 
reference  is  made  in  it  to  the 
Tennysons,  nor  to  Louisa  Lanes- 
borough's  disguise,  as  they  do  not 
bear  on  the  purport  of  that  story. 

As  it  had  been  arranged  while 
at  Beech  Hill  that  Frederick  and 
Mary  Tennyson  should  accompany 
Mrs  Neville  to  Italy,  Louisa  was 
unable  to  throw  off  her  disguise, 
which  she  had  always  hoped  to  do 
before  starting,  should  she  decide 
on  going  to  Italy.  And  accord- 
ingly the  irksome  cap  and  "  front," 
and  half  -  anomalous  position  of 
outward  servitude  in  which  she 
found  herself,  continued. 

On  the  morning  of  April  28, 
then,  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  two 
carriages  came  :  in  one  was  placed 
Mrs  Neville,  Laura,  and  Mary 
Tennyson  ;  Frederick  Tennyson 
and  Marion  in  the  other,  with  all 
the  boxes  and  parcels,  nineteen  of 
them,  all  under  her  care,  as  she 
had  undertaken  the  oflice  of 
courier,  to  pay  for  everything, 
settle  and  provide  for  the  whole 
party.  To  save  Mrs  Neville  all 
unnecessary  fatigue,  the  journey 
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was  made  as  far  as  possible  by 
water.  They  accordingly  em- 
barked at  the  Tower  Steps,  Lon- 
don, in  the  Phoenix,  for  Havre, 
from  where  they  went  on  by  dili- 
gence (vid  Paris)  to  Chalon.  Here 
Frederick  and  Mary  Tennyson  left 
the  party  to  travel  by  another 
route  and  rejoin  them  at  Como. 
From  Chalon  Mrs  Neville,  Laura, 
and  Louisa  Lanesborough  went 
on  to  Lyons,  from  where  they 
continued  their  journey  in  a 
Rhone  steamer  to  Marseilles  (a 
pleasing  account  of  this  part  of 
their  journey  is  given  in  "Through 
Night  to  Light ").  From  Marseilles 
they  went  on  to  Genoa  on  board  a 
Mediterranean  steamer,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  easy  stages  to  the  Lake 
of  Como,  where  they  were  rejoined 
by  the  Tennysons.  Here  also  Mrs 
Neville's  brother,  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  joined  them, 
and  her  father  was  daily  ex- 
pected. This  was  a  new  dilemma 
for  Louisa,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  "  Marion "  episode,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  Louisa  Lanes- 
borough  in  her  own  proper  per- 
son with  his  daughter.  The 
Tennysons,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  only  of  the  servant  Marion, 
and  Louisa  felt  the  strongest  re- 
luctance to  reveal  her  identity. 

The  days  went  on.  "  Mary 
[Mimosa]  and  Charles  [her 
brother]  made  me  listen  to  a 
thousand  reasons  for  telling  Fred- 
erick and  Mary  Tennyson  now. 
I  am  a  coward,  and,  besides,  think 
it  better  not ;  but  they  wish  it  so 
much,  I  must  yield.  How  will  it 
be  done  ?  How  will  they  take  it  ? 
What  will  be  the  end  of  this  ? 

"  July  4. — Up  at  six.  Lesson 
at  seven ;  took  water  to  Mimosa, 
and  worked  till  breakfast,  then 
remained  in  my  room  till  near 
three,  and  I  then  read  a  little  to 
Charles  while  he  was  painting. 
Dinner-time  came;  when  in  my 


room,  I  was  just  writing  a  letter 
to  M.,  when  she  came  in,  and  we 
determined  on  telling  Mary  Tenny- 
son. Accordingly  I  went  to  the 
dining-room,  where  they  were  sit- 
ting at  the  balcony,  and  in  pass- 
ing Mimosa  I  stooped  over  her 
and  kissed  her  !  Mary  looked  up 
amazed !  Charley  sat  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  at  the  scene.  Again  we 
kissed,  and  Mary  was  in  such  as- 
tonishment that  she  could  not 
speak.  At  last  Mimosa  said, 
'  Mary,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  ?  Who  do  you  think  this  can 
be  ? '  She  did  not  know  ;  she  was 
quite  bewildered.  I  spoke  and 
said,  '  Which  of  her  friends  do  you 
think  I  could  be  ?  Who  am  I  most 
like  ? '  '  Louisa  Lanesborough,  but 
'  '  It  is  her,  Mary  !  it  is  Lou- 
isa.' '  Nonsense,  nonsense  ! '  said 
Mary,  '  it  cannot  be.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it ! '  but  her  look  was  per- 
plexed beyond  description."  Fin- 
ally, Mrs  Neville  having  explained, 
and  Louisa  having  taken  off  her 
cap  and  wig  and  changed  her 
dress,  "  Marion "  vanished  from 
the  scene,  and  "  we  talked  and 
wondered  and  went  over  it  all 
that  whole  evening." 

Shortly  after  this  the  Tenny- 
sons returned  to  England,  and 
Louisa  Lanesborough  remained  in 
propria  persona  with  her  friend 
Mrs  Neville  (as  recounted  in 
"  Througli  Night  to  Light ")  until 
the  following  year  (1840),  when 
she  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ten- 
nysons at  Beech  Hill ;  and  she 
would  laughingly  relate  in  after- 
years  how  strange  it  seemed  to 
come  back  there  under  altered  cir- 
cumstances. Her  "  fellow  -  ser- 
vants," the  same  she  had  left  be- 
fore, watched  her  return  with  un- 
suspicious eyes.  "John"  waited 
solemnly  upon  her  at  dinner,  and 
never  guessed,  as  he  handed  his 
dishes,  that  he  was  standing  behind 
the  chair  of  the  maid  Marion. 
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Many  a  laugh  must  she  and  Mary 
Tennyson  have  had  over  the  situa- 
tion, as  they  sat  together  in  the 
twilight,  dreaming,  and  talking  over 
"  the  past,"  listening  to  Alfred  as 
he  read  them  his  latest  verses  on 
their  favourite  "dreary,"  "Mariana 
in  the  Moated  Grange"  (Louisa's 
copy  of  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  printed  poem),  or  sketch- 
ing the  "Things"  which  Alfred 
was  wont  to  aver  he  saw  in  the 
small  hours  or  "  before  a  midnight 
fire," — strange  grim  forms,  half 
human,  half  beast,  which,  some 
from  Alfred  Tennyson's,  some  from 
Louisa  Lanesborough's  pen,  now 
lie  before  me,  with  a  sonnet  of 
Alfred's,  dated  "23  May  1840," 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  print. 

Often  in  later  years  have  I  heard 
from  Louisa's  daughter  of  the  plea- 
sure with  which  she  used  to  listen 
to  her  mother's  descriptions  of  the 
happy  homely  life  the  Tennysons 
spent  at  Beech  Hill :  of  the  big 
grown-up  family,  each  going  his  or 
her  way  in  perfect  freedom ;  the 
sons  dreaming,  writing,  thinking 
out  life-problems,  each  in  his  own 
line  (Alfred  wandering  weirdly  up 
and  down  the  house  in  the  "  small 
hours,"  murmuring  poetry  as  he 
went) ;  the  sisters  fond,  proud, 
cultivated,  appreciative,  reading  to 
one  another  Alfred's  last  new  poem 
or  quoting  Charles's  or  Frederick's 
sayings ;  and  the  tender  mother's 
spirit  brooding  over  all. 

Among  the  papers  which  have 
come  into  my  hands  with  the 
library  of  Louisa  Lanesborough 
(subsequently  Madame  L —  0 — ) 
is  a  bundle  of  private  letters  from 
John  Ruskin,  Mark  Pattison,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  J.  H.  Newman,  E.  B. 
Pusey,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  and 
others.  From  among  them  I  ex- 
tract a  letter  which  I  may  without 
indiscretion  (by  omitting  a  portion 
of  it)  reproduce  here.  It  is  from 
Emily  Tennyson  —  the  "  Emily  " 


who  was  once  Arthur  Hallam's  be- 
trothed— to  Louisa  Lanesborough, 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  LOUISA,— Did  not  a 
change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
countenance  last  Thursday,  4th,  at 
dinner-time  when  your  letter  was 
put  into  my  hand  !  In  the  rural 
monotony  of  our  Beech  Hill  exis- 
tence, such  an  unexpected  arrival 
to  the  favoured  individual  is  a 
spirit-stirring  event.  Letters  at 
every  moment  of  the  day  and 
night  are  things  to  be  desired, 
and  when  one  drops  in  from  an 
unlooked-for  quarter,  the  unfortu- 
nately constituted  Tennyson  dis- 
covers his  or  her  face,  through  the 
quicker  beating  of  that  very  sensi- 
tive insensible  thing  the  heart, 
blooming  up  till  the  extended 
ruddy  glow  might  very  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  wealth  of  globed 
peony. 

"  Gramercy,  Louy,  as  Charles 
called  you,  for  writing  to  such  a 
quaint  bird  as  myself  :  in  conse- 
quence I  say,  as  they  say  in  the 
East,  '  May  your  shadow  never  be 
less.' 

"  Mary  is  sitting  by  me.  She 
wishes  me  to  say  she  is  going  out 
for  a  fortnight,  and  is  busy  pack- 
ing, or  she  would  have  written : 
somehow  or  other,  words  appear  to 
have  been  of  little  service  to  ye 
both  on  one  occasion.  She  was  ex- 
pecting a  letter  from  you ;  while 
Collins,  thing  of  the  enchanting 
smile  and  golden  hair,  seems  to 
have  been  holding  out  the  same 
delusions  to  you." 

Then  follow  allusions  to  other 
matters. 

"  How  glad  I  feel  for  thee  once 
more  at  home,  after  all  thy  trials 
and  miseries !  Never  mind  about 
'  the  great  piece  of  life  being  drag- 
ged away  by  the  weary  wander- 
ings,' if  by  these  same  weary 
wanderings  thou  hast  gained  more 
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experience  in  humanity,  even 
should  the  experience  have  given 
rather  a  grave  cast  to  thy  life — for, 
as  thou  gavest  me  to  understand, 
thy  caution-bump  is  small ;  conse- 
quently, I  am  afraid  thy  wisdom 
in  the  world,  between  deceitful 
and  true  hearts,  must  be  gained 
by  painful  experience. 

".  .  .  I  tell  thee,  tell  me 
everything,  all  thy  feelings.  I  am 
a  true  husk,  and  trust  I  shall 
never,  by  any  unhusky  action,  dis- 
honour the  society.  There  is  one 
person  who  can  now  no  longer  be 
considered  a  member ;  but  of  her  I 
will  say  nothing,  as  it  may  pain 
thee.  .  .  .  By  the  by,  as  you 
say,  we  know  nothing  about  you. 
You  say  you  are  not  a  swindler : 
we  are  willing  to  hope  till  we  have 
proof  to  the  contrary.  I  myself 
am  much  inclined  to  look  favour- 
ably on  you,  especially  after  the 
oath  that  was  taken — do  you  re- 
member ?  Ah  !  we  are  a  queer  lot, 
but  we  have  true  hearts. 


"I  am  glad  you  say  dear  Mrs 
Tennyson :  that  tender  little  ad- 
jective looks  very  nice,  and  looks 
as  if  you  appreciate  duly  what  you 
have  seen  of  our  mother  against 
the  world.  .  .  . 

" .  .  .  Much  love  from  us  all 
— no  more  time.  Don't  let  the 
first  letter  to  me  be  the  last. — Thy 
very  affectionate  EMILY." 

These  two  devoted  friends, 
" Mimosa"  and  Louisa,  after  they 
separated  in  Italy,  never  again 
met  in  this  world.  Mary  Neville 
("Mimosa")  now  lies  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Spirito — the  great  Armenian 
convent,  where  Byron  studied,  near 
Venice — the  only  woman  ever  in- 
terred within  its  sacred  precincts. 
Louisa — to  whose  Journal  I  am 
indebted  for  the  account  of  the 
romantic  incident  recorded  in  these 
pages  —  has  also  pas.sed  through 
Night  to  Light. 
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FURTHER    EXPERIENCES    IN    APULIA. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED    PAPERS    OF   THE    LATE    GENERAL    SIR    R.    CHURCH. 


IN  a  former  paper1  we  related 
some  of  General  Church's  experi- 
ences in  Apulia,  when,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
he  put  down  brigandage  in  that 
province.  General  Church  left  be- 
hind him  several  manuscript  books 
relating  to  this  period  of  his  life, 
written  in  an  old-fashioned  slant- 
ing hand,  and  containing  a  curious 
mingling  of  his  own  adventures 
with  descriptions  of  country,  dis- 
sertations on  the  history  of  the 
province  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  accounts  of  his  favourite 
heroes  of  various  periods  and  na- 
tions, explanations  of  military  law, 
and  descriptions  of  the  different 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. Out  of  this  mass  we  hope 
to  gather  enough  to  show  what 
manner  of  man  this  was,  and  what 
material  he  had  to  use. 

"The  stuff  to  work  upon,"  he 
says,  "  was  not  so  bad  as  had  been 
represented ; "  and  though  "  the 
militia  were  only  more  or  less  de- 
pendable,— in  some  provinces  ex- 
cellent, in  others  very  bad, — and 
most  of  the  gendarmes  belonged  to 
one  secret  society  or  other,"  yet 
he  had  also  old  soldiers  who  had 
fought  under  him,  and  some  ex- 
cellent Neapolitan  troops.  Then 
he  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of 
his  officers,  who  on  their  side  were 
devoted  to  him,  as  has  been  said. 
Let  us  accompany  General  Church 
and  his  men  in  their  journeying 
from  Martina  to  Lecce  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1818. 

Martina,  he  says,  is  a  little 
town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  lying 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  five 


miles  from  Lecce.  The  place  was 
friendly  to  Don  Giro  Annichiarico, 
who  often  made  it  his  headquarters, 
appearing  fearlessly  in  its  streets 
at  mid-day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duchess  of  Martina  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  General,  and 
was  now  residing  in  Martina ;  and 
Colonel  Schmerber,  chief  of  the 
staff,  had  received  private  letters 
from  two  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  expressing  anxiety  for 
the  General's  arrival. 

The  troops  halted  on  a  hillside 
opposite  Martina,  while  General 
Church  took  out  his  spy-glass  to 
reconnoitre  the  place.  The  troops 
shouted,  "  Evviva  nostro  Generalef" 
while  he  gave  orders  that  they 
should  form  in  line  of  battle  and 
march  down  the  hill,  and  then  up 
the  opposite  hill  into  the  town. 
But  just  then  a  stir  and  movement 
was  visible  at  the  gates  of  the 
little  city,  and  a  halt  was  called, 
while  the  spy-glass  was  put  into 
requisition  again.  "  They  are 
coming  out  to  meet  us,"  said  Gen- 
eral Church ;  and  so  they  were. 
Down  the  opposite  hillside  they 
came,  a  picturesque  though  not 
very  orderly  procession.  The 
Bishop,  a  stately  figure,  in  mitre 
and  cope,  his  cross  borne  before 
him,  followed  by  his  clergy ;  the 
Sindaco  and  the  principal  citizens  ; 
and  pressing  round  and  behind 
them,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  as  could  find  any 
excuse  for  doing  so  —  men  and 
maidens,  women  with  babes  in 
their  arms  or  brown-eyed  toddlers 
clinging  to  their  skirts,  old  men 
staff  in  hand,  wild-looking  lads — 
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some  following,  some  in  groups 
and  knots  outside  the  gate,  watch- 
ing with  anxious  curiosity.  On 
the  other  slope  the  troops  de- 
scended to  meet  them,  flags  flying, 
drums  and  trumpets  sounding, — 
and  a  very  fine  show  they  made, 
says  General  Church. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the 
two  parties  met,  and  then  came 
the  alighting  from  horseback,  the 
mutual  compliments  and  saluta- 
tions, the  Bishop's  benediction  to 
the  troops  as  they  filed  past ;  and 
then  they  all  entered  the  city, 
where  the  General  and  his  staff 
were  most  hospitably  received  in 
the  house  of  Don  Martino  di 
Ricupero ;  and  the  people,  seeing 
them  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
the  Bishop  and  the  Sindaco,  even 
raised  a  Viva  as  they  rode  through 
the  streets. 

People  were  rather  puzzled  by 
this  English  General.  He  was  so 
frank,  so  light-hearted,  so  fearless 
in  his  way  of  going  about,  though 
he  never  seemed  unprepared,  and 
they  felt  that  his  hand  was  strong 
to  punish,  and  his  eye  vigilant 
against  the  enemy.  His  account 
of  his  first  evening  at  Martina 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  man, 
and  may  show  what  gave  him  his 
power  over  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

Imagine,  then,  the  great  rooms  of 
Don  Martino  di  B-icupero's  house 
all  ablaze  in  honour  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guest, — the  tables  of 
the  dining-room  loaded  with  wines 
and  viands  of  all  kinds ;  the  danc- 
ing-room crowded  by  the  good 
citizens,  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters ;  the  light  of  innumerable 
wax-candles  falling  on  tapestried 
walls,  and  fair  faces,  and  the  gay 
uniforms  of  the  soldier  -  guests  ; 
and  all  the  company  anxious  to 
see  the  Englishman,  who  moved 
about,  slight,  alert,  keen  -  eyed, 
thoroughly  enjoying  it  all,  the 


music,  the  conversation  —  he  was 
an  excellent  Italian  scholar — and 
though  not  dancing  himself,  en- 
couraging his  officers  to  do  so, 
and  watching  the  fair  dancers — 
Martina  is  famous,  he  tells  us,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  women  —  with 
delight.  "  Enjoying  it,"  he  says, 
"  with  all  his  heart,  and  especially 
the  conversation  of  the  every  way 
interesting  Duchess  and  her  sweet 
young  daughter ! " 

Therefore  he  was  by  no  means 
pleased  to  be  interrupted  by  a 
sinister  -  looking  individual  who, 
edging  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
murmured  a  request  for  a  few  mo- 
ments' private  interview  on  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  It  was  an- 
noying ;  but  business  before  pleas- 
ure !  So,  excusing  himself  to  the 
charming  Duchess,  the  General 
followed  the  man  into  a  little  side- 
room  which  was  empty,  and  re- 
quested to  know  what  he  wanted. 

"  Eccellenza"  he  began  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice. 

"Speak,  signore,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  Take  care  ! "  with  impressive 
shake  of  the  head  and  raised  fore- 
finger. 

"  Take  care  of  what,  signore  1 " 

"  Has  not  your  Excellency 
heard  1  This  house " 

"Is  an  excellent  house — I  can 
see  that." 

"But — but — your  Excellency, 
the  padrone  !  " 

"The  padrone  is  a  man  of 
honour." 

"  /  did  not  say  so,  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

"  No  matter ;  /  say  so." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Don  Giro's." 

"May  be  so,  signore." 

"Your  Excellency  knows  it! 
and  you  dare  trust  yourself  in 
his  house?" 

"  Why  not,  signore  ? " 

"  But,  Madonna  mia  !  consider, 
your  Excellency  !  What  could  be 
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easier  ?  A  bowl  of  soup — a  cup  of 
coffee — a  dish  of  olives " 

"  Oh,  I  see !  But  why  not  a  glass 
of  good  rosolio,  signore  ? "  and  the 
General  laughed. 

"  Your  Excellency  treats  the 
matter  lightly,"  said  the  man, 
amazed  that  his  suggestion  of 
poison  had  taken  so  little  effect. 
"  I  hope  you  may  not  repent  it. 
At  any  rate,  you  have  been  warned, 
and  I  can  say  no  more." 

"You  have  said  quite  enough, 
signore — rather  too  much,  in  fact. 
Well,  Don  Martino  shall  hear  of 
the  matter." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  don't  be- 
tray me  ! "  gasped  the  poor  man. 
"  If  you  do,  I  am  a  dead  man.  If 
Giro  knew  that  I  had  spoken  to 
your  Excellency — it  was  with  the 
best  intentions " 

"  Oh,  don't  alarm  yourself,  my 
friend,"  said  the  General,  recov- 
ering his  good-humour ;  "  I  don't 
mean  to  mention  your  name,  and, 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  will 
promise  not  to  say  a  word  of  the 
matter  till  I  have  left  Martina. 
Ah  ! "  as  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  "  does  that  say  that  sup- 
per is  ready  ?  And  so  am  I ! " 

The  General  adds  that,  though 
not  a  supper-eater  in  general,  on 
this  occasion  he  did  not  spare  Don 
Martino's  soup,  nor  his  olives,  nor 
the  delicious  ricotta  sent  from  his 
farm  outside  the  town,  nor  his  ex- 
cellent coffee,  and  that  he  finished 
up  with  a  glass  of  rosolio  di  Bari. 
Neither  did  he  choose  to  hurry 
away  from  Martina,  but  spent 
three  more  pleasant  days  there, 
and  tells  us  that  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  he  gave  the  order  to 
depart,  leaving  the  brightly  lighted 
ballroom  at  four  o'clock  on  a  bitter 
winter's  morning,  and  marching 
out,  not  as  they  entered,  but  silent- 
ly, without  blast  of  trumpet  or 
beat  of  drum. 

From     thence     they    went    to 


Francavilla,  where  their  reception 
was  not  gratifying.  The  streets 
were  thronged  with  a  scowling 
rabble,  wrapped  in  their  long 
cloaks,  and  not  a  single  high- 
peaked  hat  was  lifted  to  salute 
them  as  they  rode  along.  How- 
ever, one  gentleman  ventured  to 
receive  the  General  and  his  staff 
for  the  night,  and  next  day  they 
rode  to  Lecce.  "  For,"  says  Gen- 
eral Church,  "  Francavilla  is  an 
open  town,  with  wide  streets,  and 
standing  in  the  plain,  so  that  we 
could  take  possession  of  it  at  any 
moment,  while  the  Governor  of 
Lecce  was  urgent  in  sending  mes- 
senger after  messenger  to  say  that 
he  could  no  longer  maintain  him- 
self there  without  protection." 

So  to  Lecce  they  went',  the  bright 
little  capital,  with  its  white  houses, 
and  the  little  streams  running 
through  the  streets,  and  were  re- 
ceived there,  not  very  cordially,  but 
without  open  show  of  resistance. 
It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  had 
sent  a  deputation  desiring  the  Gen- 
eral not  to  enter  into  their  city ; 
but,  fortunately  for  themselves,  the 
deputation  took  the  wrong  road, 
and  never  met  the  unwelcome 
visitors  at  all !  and  when  the  good 
people  of  Lecce  heard  how  well 
things  had  gone  off  at  Martina,  the 
courage  of  the  Filadelfi  Patrioti 
Europei,  Filosofi,  and  other  secret 
societies,  cooled  somewhat,  in  spite 
of  their  boasts  of  what  they  meant 
to  do,  should  the  English  General 
presume  to  set  foot  in  their  city. 

Here  came  Don  Martino  di  Ricu- 
pero  to  join  the  General,  riding 
over  one  evening  to  pour  out  his 
thanks  because  the  General  had 
trusted  him,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  evil  tales.  "  True,  he  had  been 
a  protector  of  Don  Ciro ;  but  what 
could  he  do?  The  Government 
does  nothing  to  protect  us,  and  if 
a  man  is  not  Giro's  friend,  one 
dare  not  stir  out — nay,  one  is  not 
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safe  in  one's  own  house,  one  is  no 
longer  master  of  one's  own  estate, 
of  one's  own  servants  even ;  but 
as  to  being  a  friend  of  Don  Giro ! 
signore,  he  has  no  greater  enemy 
than  I !  Your  Excellency  has 
trusted  me,  has  refused  to  believe 
the  calumnies  brought  against  me. 
I  am  yours ;  command  me  and  all 
that  I  have ! " 

"  At  this  time,"  General  Church 
says,  "  murder  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  number  of  assassi- 
nations committed  weekly  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five.  The  magis- 
trate's report  always  ended  with 
'  The  assassins  are  unknown.'  The 
assassins  were  not  unknown,  but 
fear  prevented  their  being  de- 
nounced. People  dared  not  travel 
unless  they  belonged  to  some  se- 
cret society  or  other.  The  local 
authorities  were  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, and  law  was  paralysed." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things 
during  that  January  1818,  which 
General  Church  spent  for  the  most 
part  in  Lecce,  and  during  which 
he  met  with  some  curious  experi- 
ences. Let  us  relate  one  from  his 
own  papers,  first  saying  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  gaiety  going  on 
in  Lecce, — balls  and  banquets,  mas- 
querades and  theatrical  perform- 
ances, in  all  of  which  the  General 
freely  joined,  giving  and  receiving 
hospitality,  mixing  frankly  with 
the  people,  and  becoming,  as  well 
as  his  troops,  very  popular  with 
them. 

One  day  after  dinner  General 
Church  retired  to  his  private  room 
to  study  reports  and  meditate  upon 
plans,  leaving  his  officers  and  aides- 
de-camp  to  their  own  ways  of 
amusement  and  occupation.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  A  major  of  militia,  said  the 
aide-de-camp  who  knocked,  desired 
a  private  audience  with  his  Excel- 
lency. He  was  admitted,  for  the 
General  never  refused  audience, 


in  spite  of  many  warnings  from 
anxious  friends,  who  feared  that 
the  assassin's  stiletto  might  lurk 
under  the  long  cloak.  The  Gen- 
eral did  not  much  like  the  appear- 
ance of  his  visitor — a  down-looking 
man,  with  a  restless  uneasy  way 
of  moving,  —  and  addressed  him 
sharply,  "Now,  sir,  what  is  your 
business  ?  We  are  alone,  and  you 
can  speak  freely."  The  Major 
seemed  thoroughly  taken  aback  by 
this  abruptness,  and  falteringly 
replied  that,  "Con  rispetto,  he  had 
desired  to  speak  with  his  Excel- 
lency— not  that  he  had  anything 
very  special  to  communicate." 

The  General  turned  upon  him 
with  haughty  displeasure,  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  on  the  Major's  face. 
"How  is  this,  signore  Maggiore? 
Let  me  know  at  once  what  brought 
you  here.  Why  did  you  ask  for 
a  private  audience?  Answer  me 
that,  signore." 

"  That  poor  abate  !  "  The  words 
came  out  in  hesitating  fashion, 
accompanied  by  a  furtive  glance, 
to  see  how  they  were  taken. 

"  Oho  !  "  said  the  General,  his 
eyes  still  on  his  interlocutor ;  "  and 
what  of  him,  pray  ? " 

"  Why,  perhaps  your  Excel- 
lency looks  on  him  with  an  un- 
favourable eye." 

"  Pshaw,  signore  Maggiore/  Can 
you  deny  that  the  abate  Annichi- 
arico  is  a  scoundrel  1 " 

"Perhaps,  your  Excellency,  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  If 
your  Excellency  would  just  listen 
to  explanations." 

"Go  on,  signore ;  I  am  listen- 
ing." 

"  Signore,  he  was  in  Lecce  a  day 
or  two  ago." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  what  of  that  ? " 
And  as  the  Major  stared  at  him, 
dumfoundered  at  hearing  that 
this  fact  icas  known,  the  General 
added  in  a  louder  key,  "  I  repeat 
my  question.  What  did  you  come 
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here  to  say  about  Don  Giro  An- 
nichiarico  ? " 

The  Major  looked  as  if  he  wished 
himself  elsewhere,  and  his  mission 
at  an  end,  as  he  faltered,  "  He  is 
a  brave  man,  your  Excellency — 
much  beloved  in  the  province." 

"  I  pity  the  province  with  all 
my  heart,  if  it  has  any  liking  for 
such  a  ruffian." 

"  He  has  powerful  friends." 

"  Including  yourself,  no  doubt, 
signore." 

"  All  the  district  of  Taranto  is 
for  him." 

"  And  your  own  town  of  Ciglia, 
and  the  militia,  of  which  you  are 
so  worthy  an  officer." 

The  poor  Major  was  making 
nothing  by  his  mission.  How  did 
this  strange  Englishman  come  to 
know  all  these  facts,  which  were 
to  have  been  used  by  degrees,  to 
impress  him  with  the  desirability 
of  making  an  ally  of  Giro1?  Yet 
to  go  away  having  done  nothing 
was  to  turn  the  terrible  brigand 
chief  into  an  enemy;  so  he  said 
in  his  most  insinuating  tone,  "  If 
your  Excellency  would  have  him 
as  a  friend — remembering  that  he 
is  powerful — and  rich." 

The  General  sprang  to  his  feet, 
his  eyes  flashing  with  anger. 
"  What  is  your  name,  signore  1 " 
he  demanded. 

"  II  Maggiore  Vitali,  at  your 
Excellency's  commands,"  was  the 
trembling  reply. 

"A  charming  mission  this  of 
yours,  Signore  Maggiore  Vitali  ! 
I  wish  you  well  out  of  it.  Now 
then,  a  question  or  two.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  the  murders 
committed  by  Don  Giro?  the 
robbing  of  houses,  the  plundering 
of  the  country?" 

"  Oh,  your  Excellency,  he  is  cal- 
uminated  !  All  lies,  your  Excel- 
lency ;  he  is  an  honest  man." 

"  How  about  his  firing  on  my 
troops  1 " 


"Pazzia,  your  Excellency,  paz- 
zia, pazzia  !  " 

The  General  looked  down  upon 
him,  and  his  voice  became  quiet 
and  stern.  "  How  about  the  mur- 
der of  the  young  Princess  of  Mar- 
tano  ? " 

"  That  —  I  assure  your  Excel- 
lency— it  was  altogether — it  was 
a  lie  to  say  he  did  it." 

The  story  has  been  told  in  a 
former  paper  of  this  cruel  and 
brutal  murder,  and  at  this  answer 
the  General's  anger,  which  had 
been  smouldering,  burst  forth  into 
fire.  "Get  out  of  this  house 
instantly,  vile  messenger  of  an  in- 
famous assassin  !  "  he  shouted,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
seized  the  unfortunate  major  of 
militia  by  the  nape  of  his  neck 
with  one  hand,  opening  the  door 
with  the  other,  and,  with  a  judici- 
ous kick,  sent  him  spinning  along 
the  gallery  outside,  which  was 
filled  with  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  the  town  !  What  a  break  to 
the  friendly  conversation  which 
was  going  on  between  hosts  and 
guests?  How  they  must  have 
stared  in  amazement  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  unlucky  messenger 
in  such  wise  !  The  General,  the 
most  courteous  of  men,  too,  who 
would  have  expected  him  thus  to 
dismiss  a  visitor  ? 

"  Take  this  fellow  to  the  castle," 
shouted  the  angry  chief,  "  and  see 
him  in  safe  keeping  there  till  I 
send  for  him  again."  And  so  it 
was  done,  and  the  luckless  envoy 
had  full  time  for  reflection  before 
the  day  of  his  relief  arrived. 

Let  us  relate  another  story 
which  will  also  show  General 
Church's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
people  under  his  charge. 

In  this  same  pleasant  little  city 
of  Lecce  there  dwelt  at  this  period, 
and  had  dwelt  for  some  time,  a 
certain  Don  Felice,  a  lawyer,  rich 
and  prosperous,  in  spite  of  hard 
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times  and  a  large  family  to  support 
and  place  out  in  the  world.  How 
had  Don  Felice  grown  so  rich? 
How  was  it  that  his  voice  was 
always  the  loudest  and  boldest  at 
any  assembly?  that  his  fellow- 
townsmen  listened  to  him  so  defer- 
entially, and  seemed  so  anxious  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  him  ? 
Just  for  this  reason — and  a  very 
good  reason  it  was  at  that  time — 
that  he  was  known  to  be  a  leading 
man  in  the  sect  of  the  Filadelfi,  one 
of  the  secret  societies  of  Apulia,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Don  Giro,  the 
dreaded  chief  of  the  Decisi.  So 
Don  Felice  could  swagger  along 
the  streets  and  give  loud  greetings 
in  the  piazza,  and  be  listened  to 
with  eager  deference  while  he  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  this  new 
English  General  was  as  great  a 
fool  as  his  predecessors,  and  that 
the  free  people  of  Apulia  would 
have  none  of  him. 

There  was  a  great  meeting — 
campo,  they  called  it — of  the  Fil- 
adelfi one  January  evening,  1818, 
presided  over  by  Don  Felice,  at 
which  he  proposed,  amid  loud  ap- 
plause, that  the  murder  of  the 
English  General  should  be  decreed. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The 
trumpet  was  blown,  the  decree  was 
read  aloud  dooming  to  sudden  and 
violent  death  II  Generale  Giorgio 
(their  rendering  of  General  Church's 
name),  as  a  traitor  to  humanity  : 
the  decree  was  dated  January  4, 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Salentine 
Republic,  and  signed  by  Don 
Felice  and  others.  Then  came  the 
question,  How  was  the  decree  to 
be  carried  out  ?  There  had  been 
plenty  of  bluster  till  that  was 
asked ;  but  when  the  President 
called  upon  the  brethren  to  volun- 
teer for  the  deed  which  would 
clear  Apulia  of  this  foe  of 
the  human  race,  his  impassioned 
eloquence  seemed  to  fall  flat. 
Nobody  responded,  and  after  sev- 


eral vain  appeals,  he  proposed  that 
the  decree  should  be  forwarded  to 
Don  Giro  Annichiarico,  who  doubt- 
less would  find  an  instrument  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  This  was 
thought  a  delightful  idea,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  somebody  else 
would  be  found  to  bell  the  cat, 
while  they  remained  safe  and  snug 
at  home. 

The  decree,  therefore,  was  sent 
by  sure  and  secret  messenger  to 
Don  Giro,  who  very  willingly 
undertook  to  see  it  carried  out, 
and  as  the  first  step,  sent  it  on  to 
his  principal  lieutenant,  Gaetano 
Caffieri,  who  dwelt  at  Don  Giro's 
own  town,  his  birthplace,  Grottag- 
lia,  desiring  him  to  call  together  a 
Decisione,  or  solemn  meeting  of 
the  officials  of  the  Decisi,  to  pass 
this  and  some  other  like  decrees. 
By  this  time  Giro's  affairs  were 
becoming  desperate,  and  his  last 
attempt  at  a  general  rising  and 
combination  of  forces  at  San  Mar- 
zano,  and  his  flight  thence  and 
subsequent  wanderings  and  cap- 
ture, have  been  before  told. 

If  General  Church  could  be  got 
rid  of  by  assassination,  the  whole 
face  of  affairs  would  be  changed. 
His  army  would  disperse;  the  Gov- 
ernment would  go  on  in  their 
former  way,  temporising  and  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  the  misery  of  the 
province;  Don  Giro  would  reappear 
triumphant,  and  more  than  ever 
the  real  ruler  of  Apulia.  How- 
ever, the  decree  never  had  a 
chance  of  being  promulgated;  for 
the  news  of  the  rout  and  taking  of 
San  Marzano  reached  Grottaglia 
the  same  day,  and  at  night  one  of 
the  citizens,  taking  heart  from  the 
news,  crept  to  the  quarters  of  the 
English  General,  and  told  him  of 
the  Decisione  to  be  held  that  night 
at  Grottaglia,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Decisi  would 
certainly  be  there,  as  not  only  the 
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General,  but  all  the  gentlemen  of 
Lecce  who  had  joined  him,  were 
to  be  sentenced  to  death  by  assas- 
sination. 

Hardly  had  Signore  Giosotti 
departed,  furnished  with  full  in- 
structions from  the  General,  when 
a  despatch  arrived  from  Captain 
Montorj,  from  San  Marzano,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  place,  and  begging  leave  to 
pursue  those  of  the  brigands  who 
had  escaped.  In  reply  the  General 
sent  a  public  letter  of  thanks  to 
his  brave  troops,  desiring  them  to 
march  at  once  to  a  place  which  he 
mentioned,  some  twenty  miles  away. 
But  there  was  also  a  private  de- 
spatch, directing  that  when  San 
Marzano  was  left  well  behind,  the 
troops  should  make  a  sharp  turn, 
and  march  as  silently  as  possible  to 
a  masseria  (farmhouse)  about  half 
a  mile  from  Grottaglia,  where  they 
would  meet  a  guide,  and  receive 
further  instructions  as  to  their 
movements. 

At  nightfall,  then,  they  started, 
a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
well  armed,  and  led  by  some  of 
General  Church's  most  trusted  offi- 
cers, and  at  the  masseria,  half  a 
mile  from  Grottaglia,  were  met  by 
Signore  Giosotti,  masked  and  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  a  gendarme. 

The  night  was  cold,  moonless, 
starless.  It  was  midnight,  and 
Grottaglia  was  wrapt  in  sleep. 
Not  a  man  was  to  be  seen,  not  a 
dog  barked,  as  the  foot-soldiers 
threaded  their  silent  way  along 
the  narrow  streets  which  led  to  the 
Piazza,  while  the  cavalry,  by  Sig- 
nore Giosotti's  directions,  guarded 
all  the  entrances  to  the  town, 
especially  the  by-ways,  which  were 
generally  used  by  the  contrabban- 
dista  and  brigands. 

The  cavalry  were  desired  to  re- 
main quiet  unless  they  heard  firing, 
a  good  deal  of  firing — not  just  a 
few  shots,  but  fifty  or  sixty  volleys 


— in  which  case  they  were  to  enter 
the  town,  and  ride  straight  to  the 
Piazza. 

The  infantry,  commanded  by 
Captain  Fusco,  meanwhile  had 
crept,  almost  on  tiptoe,  along  the 
narrow,  silent  streets.  The  people 
of  Grottaglia  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  fight  and  capture  at  San 
Marzano,  and  slept  in  fancied 
security,  unwitting  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  foe.  So  a  platoon 
of  infantry  was  posted  in  the 
Piazza,  small  parties  were  placed 
to  guard  the  ends  of  the  streets 
leading  to  it,  and  Fusco  with 
some  twenty  picked  men  was 
guided  by  Signore  Giosotti  to  the 
house  where  the  Council  of  Blood 
was  sitting,  and  the  slumberers  of 
Grottaglia  remained  undisturbed. 

It  was  a  large  house,  and  most 
of  its  windows  looked  out  into  the 
street.  So  did  the  front  door, 
before  which  Signore  Giosotti 
and  a  dozen  men  were  posted, 
with  orders  to  remain  quiet  in 
the  shadow,  unless  any  one  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  house,  in 
which  case  he  was  to  be  arrested 
and  held  fast.  Fusco  and  his  men 
— his  picked  twenty — crept  round 
the  corner  of  the  street,  until  they 
reached  the  back-door.  The  front- 
door had  been  securely  bolted,  but 
to  their  surprise  the  back-door  was 
not  only  unbolted,  but  standing  a 
little  ajar,  and  on  gently  pushing 
it  and  slipping  inside,  Major  Fusco 
found  the  sentinel — fast  asleep  ! 
There  he  sat,  his  hand  on  his 
pistol,  his  carbine  beside  him,  the 
silver  death's-head  hanging  round 
his  neck,  his  high  -  crowned  hat 
shading  his  swarthy  features.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
seize  him,  and  a  few  energetic 
and  expressive  signs  made  him 
aware  that  his  only  escape  from 
instant  death  lay  in  his  silently 
showing  the  way  up-stairs  to  the 
council  chamber,  which  he  accord- 
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ingly  did,  being  gently  urged  there- 
to by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
council  chamber  up-stairs,  and  at 
what  is  going  on  there. 

It  is  a  large  gloomy  room,  scant- 
ily lighted  by  one  brass  lamp, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  table  covered  with  black  cloth. 
On  the  table,  in  front  of  the  lamp, 
is  a  human  skull,  and  scattered 
about  are  books  and  papers, 
pistols  and  stilettoes ;  against 
the  wall,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
hangs  the  famous  black  standard 
of  the  Decisi.  Ten  armed  men 
sit  round  the  table;  and  an  evil- 
looking  set  they  are.  These  are 
the  officials  of  the  Decisione — not 
the  paid  plunderers  and  assassins 
who  swept  down  over  the  country, 
but  men  who  took  rank  in  Grot- 
taglia  as  respectable  citizens,  who 
lived  in  their  own  houses,  and 
had  their  own  professions.  They 
had  grown  rich  upon  the  terror 
they  inspired,  these  officers  of  Don 
Giro :  it  was  their  business  to 
levy  contributions,  to  sign  decrees 
of  assassination,  to  fix  the  amount 
of  a  subsidy  which  would  avail  to 
spare  the  life  of  some  wealthy 
citizen.  There  were  even  cases 
when  some  harmless  gentleman 
received  a  decree  calling  upon  him 
to  surrender  some  piece  of  land  or 
house  which  had  taken  the  fancy 
of  one  of  these  mysterious  despots, 
and  to  refuse  meant  that  home- 
steads might  be  burnt  to  the 
ground,  cattle  stolen,  women  seized, 
their  hair  cut  off  (a  common  mode 
of  punishment),  themselves  sub- 
jected to  every  indignity :  there 
were  instances  even  of  women  being 
stripped  naked  and  left  bound  to 
trees  by  the  highway,  as  a  warning 
to  their  families  who  had  hesitated 
to  comply  with  the  threats  of 
these  wretches,  who  now  sat  round 
the  table  to  sign  their  infamous 
decrees. 


The  door  opened,  slowly,  silently; 
through  the  semi-darkness,  forms 
entered  and  took  up  their  places 
between  the  Decisi  and  the  door ; 
bayonets  gleamed  darkly  in  their 
hands  as  they  moved.  The  Decisi 
turned  their  heads  and  watched 
them  with  a  kind  of  fascinated 
silence,  too  utterly  surprised  to 
rise  or  speak  :  they  sat  pale,  rigid, 
as  if  turned  to  stone ;  their  shak- 
ing hands  could  not  grasp  their 
weapons ;  the  cold  drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  on  their  brows ; 
they  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  resistance.  In  perfect 
silence  they  were  seized,  disarmed, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  chained  two 
and  two;  their  papers,  their  manu- 
scripts, the  silver  trumpet,  and  the 
black  banner  were  thrown  into  a 
chest  which  stood  there,  and  se- 
curely locked  up  therein,  to  be 
sent  to  headquarters ;  and  before 
the  people  of  Grottaglia  were 
awakened  from  their  slumbers,  the 
troops,  their  captives,  the  arms 
and  papers,  were  well  on  their 
way  to  Francavilla,  where,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  they  were  wel- 
comed warmly  by  General  Church. 

At  Francavilla  the  Military 
Commission  was  sitting,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  wit- 
nesses to  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
prisoners,  and  they  were  all  con- 
demned to  death. 

General  Church  gives  an  account 
of  their  execution,  which,  he  says, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
disaffected,  and  was  the  deathblow 
of  Giro's  power.  He  tells  how  he 
sat  on  horseback  in  the  market- 
place of  Francavilla,  crowded  with 
country-folk,  and  how  his  eye  fell 
upon  thousands  of  figures  wrapped 
in  their  long  cloaks,  their  peaked 
hats  hiding  sullen,  downcast  faces; 
and  how  he  remembered  that  his 
soldiers  were  but  500  in  number, 
among  all  that  surging  multitude  ! 
But  if  they  were  few,  they  were 
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•well  armed  and  trusty,  his  true 
and  tried  comrades,  and  they  sat 
their  horses  sword  in  hand,  ready 
to  charge  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
and  the  approaches  to  the  Piazza 
were  commanded  by  cannon,  and 
by  each  stood  gunners,  the  matches 
burning  in  their  hands, — and  the 
people  knew  their  man,  and  feared 
him.  All  the  more  necessary  were 
these  precautions,  because  the 
General  had  been  warned  that 
arms  were  hidden  under  the  long 
cloaks,  and  that  friends  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  in  and  out 
among  the  people,  urging  them  to 
a  rescue. 

Presently  the  crowd  parted  as 
the  condemned  men  were  brought 
forth,  chained,  and  marching  be- 
tween files  of  armed  soldiery.  A 
priest  accompanied  them,  and  as 
he  held  aloft  the  crucifix  he  ex- 
horted them  to  repentance,  and 
promised  pardon,  even  at  the  last 
hour,  if  they  would  confess  their 
crimes  and  pray  for  pardon. 

All  their  glory  was  departed. 
These  men,  who  had  held  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  life  and  death 
a  week  ago,  before  whom  their 
fellows  had  cringed  for  protection, 
now,  poor  wretches,  shuffled  along 
chained,  with  blanched  cheeks, 
looking  round  with  wild,  eager 
eyes  among  the  crowd  for  a 
friendly  face,  and  seeing  none,  no 
hope  of  rescue,  crying  out  to  one 
and  another  for  pardon.  "  I  killed 
your  father — your  brother — par- 
don me  !  I  caused  the  death  of 
such  and  such  a  one — pardon,  par- 
don, for  Jesu's  sake ! "  and  the 
murmur  of  forgiveness  from  the 
awestruck  crowd  was  the  only 
sound  in  reply. 

No,  there  was  no  hope  for  them 
in  this  life,  though  they  had  offered 
20,000  ducats  to  the  judge  of  the 
tribunal,  and  had  thought  such 
a  bribe  would  surely  have  been 
effectual  in  saving  their  lives. 

Now  they  were  placed  in  line, 


the  musketeers  facing  them,  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  read  in  a  loud 
clear  voice  a  list  of  the  crimes  for 
which  they  were  condemned  to  die : 
then  followed  a  blast  from  a  trum- 
pet—  their  own  trumpet,  blown 
when  a  decree  of  death  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  people  listened  in 
shuddering  silence.  Another  blast, 
and  another;  and  then,  following 
the  third,  a  volley  of  musketry, 
and  the  ten  criminals  fell  dead  to 
the  ground. 

There  ensued  a  pause  of  horrified 
silence  as  the  bloody  heads,  struck 
off  by  the  executioner,  were  held 
up  before  the  people — afterwards 
to  be  set  up  in  the  various  places 
where  their  chief  crimes  had  been 
committed  —  and  then  the  crowd 
melted  quietly,  gradually  away. 
Not  a  murmur  was  heard,  though 
there  were  sullen  looks  on  many 
faces  at  first;  and  those  who 
lingered  began  to  venture  to  lift 
their  hats  in  greeting  to  the 
General  as  he  rode  slowly  round 
the  Piazza,  accompanied  by  his 
staff.  Finally,  the  people  gathered 
in  groups  and  looked  with  interest 
on  the  band  of  veterans  who,  at 
the  word  of  command,  paraded  be- 
fore their  chief,  while  he  addressed 
them  in  a  few  ringing  words, 
and  then  dismissed  them  to  their 
quarters. 

Let  us  shift  the  scene  to  Lecce, 
and  see  what  is  going  on  there 
some  months  after  the  execution 
of  the  Decisi  took  place. 

It  was  summer-time  —  bright, 
clear,  burning-hot.  The  grass  was 
brown,  the  bushes  were  dusty;  the 
cicalas  chirped  day  and  night ; 
the  little  streams  ran  refreshingly 
through  the  streets  of  Lecce ;  the 
white  houses  were  blinding  in  the 
sunlight,  and  the  green  jalousies 
were  fast  closed  for  a  great  part 
of  the  day.  Don  Felice  went  on 
his  way  as  usual,  with  a  cheerful 
feeling  that  whoever  else  was  in 
danger,  he  at  least  was  safe.  Who 
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could  whisper  a  word  against  this 
virtuous  citizen  and  hard-working 
lawyer  ?  His  name  has  never  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
assassins  who  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes.  Giro  Annichiarico, 
who  might  have  told  tales,  was 
dead.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  that  decree  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  months  ago — there- 
fore, presumably,  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed, without  ever  reaching  the 
hands  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended ;  and  Don  Felice  wended 
his  daily  way  to  the  court-house, 
pleaded  for  his  clients,  bullied  his 
adversaries,  talked  of  the  past 
crimes  of  Giro  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation, uttered  the  most  patri- 
otic sentiments,  preached  law  and 
order  to  his  fellows,  and  came 
home  to  his  siesta  and  his  cigar, 
to  eat  his  dinner  and  play  with 
his  children  :  and  all  these  civil 
duties  and  domestic  pleasures  took 
an  added  zest  from  the  secret 
consciousness  that  he  had  had  a 
lucky  escape  !  "  And  oh,  what  a 
fool  was  this  General  Giorgio ! 
Truly  these  English  are  fools,  and 
mighty  easy  to  hoodwink  !  We 
could  tell  him,  if  we  would,  a  thing 
or  two ;  but  how  well  for  us  that 
he  is  blind  !  Why,  he  loves  me  as 
— as  I  deserve  !  He  consults  me 
even,  and  thanks  me  for  my 
opinion,  as  indeed  he  should  do, 
for  who  can  advise  him  on  matters 
of  law  better  than  I  ? "  and  with  a 
chuckle  of  superior  sagacity  Don 
Felice  would  bid  farewell  to  the 
friend  who  had  accompanied  him 
so  far  along  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  and  take  the  turning  which 
led  to  his  own  comfortable  house. 

So  Don  Felice  was  gratified,  but 
by  no  means  surprised,  when  one 
day  he  got  a  message  through  a 
friend  from  the  General,  with  his 
compliments.  "  You  will  see  Don 
Felice  ?  Very  good.  I  should  be 
glad  of  his  valuable  opinion  —  a 
legal  matter  :  who  could  advise  me 


better?  Beg  him  to  favour  me 
with  his  presence  early  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Ah,  but  certainly — with  plea- 
sure. As  his  Excellency  is  pleased 
to  say,  who  could  advise  him 
better  ?  My  poor  endeavours  will 
be  always  at  his  Excellency's 
service."  And  early  in  the  after- 
noon he  went  off  to  headquarters, 
scrupulously  attired  in  black,  his 
legs  encased  in  black  silk  stockings, 
and  his  knee  -  buckles  and  shoe- 
buckles  resplendent  with  brilliants, 
not  to  mention  a  handsome  diamond 
ring  on  his  finger. 

People  greeted  the  successful 
advocate  as  he  strutted  along  the 
street  with  his  head  well  thrown 
back,  but  he  could  only  spare  for 
his  acquaintances  a  hasty  wave  of 
the  hand,  a  passing  word — "  Busi- 
ness, my  friend ;  pardon  me — but 
his  Excellency  sends  for  me  —  a 
little  matter — my  poor  advice — 
always  glad  to  be  of  service ; "  and 
thus  he  reached  the  General's  quar- 
ters, and,  after  a  courteous  recep- 
tion, was  soon  holding  forth  on  the 
differences  between  English  law 
and  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Don  Felice  got  quite  excited  over 
English  laws,  English  ways,  Eng- 
lishmen. He  adored  them  all !  In 
truth,  he  was  almost  an  Englishman 
himself,  in  heart !  As  for  the  Gen- 
eral, he  was  his  servant  for  life,  in 
gratitude  for  all  he  had  done  for 
the  country.  Ah !  the  wretchedness 
that  had  been;  and  now  (spreading 
forth  his  hands,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven)  his  Excellency 
could  not  imagine — no  one  could 
who  had  not  groaned  for  years 
under  the  yoke  of  the  detestable 
Giro  Annichiarico.  A  man! — a 
demon  rather  !  No  words  could 
express  Don  Felice's  detestation 
of  the  fallen  chief,  or  his  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  man 
who  had  overthrown  him. 

To  all  this  General  Ghurch  list- 
ened in  silence — an  ominous  silence, 
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if  Don  Felice  had  only  known  it — 
his  head  a  little  raised,  and  his 
keen  blue  eyes  looking  out  from 
beneath  their  dark  brows,  some- 
where over  his  companion's  head. 
Presently  he  interrupted  him  some- 
what abruptly  :  "  Don  Felice,  par- 
don me — shall  we  go  into  the  next 
room  1  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  which  will  be  best  said  in 
private,  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. So — sit  down,  signore — no, 
not  there,"  as  Don  Felice  was  about 
to  dispose  of  himself  on  a  comfort- 
able couch — "  oblige  me  by  taking 
that  chair,  and  giving  me  your 
fullest  attention." 

He  spoke  in  a  stern  tone,  and 
Don  Felice's  sallow  cheeks  flushed 
a  dull  red ;  then  they  turned  ghastly 
pale,  as  the  General  stepped  to  the 
door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket ;  then  he  laid  his  loaded 
pistols  on  the  mantelpiece,  within 
reach  of  his  hand,  and  turned  to 
the  unfortunate  advocate,  who  sat 
trembling,  and  wiping  the  drops  of 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  while 
his  brilliant  buckles  flashed  with 
the  shaking  of  his  limbs. 

The  General  watched  the  fright- 
ened wretch,  and  contempt  was 
mingled  with  his  wrath,  and  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  the  comic  too,  which 
stood  Don  Felice  in  good  stead. 

"How  many  children  have  you  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Ten  —  at  your  Excellency's 
feet." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  them 
when  you  are — gone  ? " 

At  this  question  Don  Felice 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
could  not  articulate  a  word. 

"  Get  up,  you  dastardly  villain  !  " 
shouted  the  General,  as  he  drew 
out  a  paper  ;  "  do  you  know  this 
handwriting  1 " 

It  was  the  decree,  which  had 
been  found  among  other  papers  at 
Grottaglia,  some  six  months  before. 

"  0  cielo,"  groaned  the  advocate, 
"  I  am  lost !  " 


"Let  me  read  it  to  you,"  said 
the  General — "  '  Fourth  year  of  the 
Salentine  Republic.  Fourth  of 
January ' — are  you  listening  1 " 

"  Pietd,,  pietd, !  "  groaned  the  un- 
lucky man,  flinging  himself  anew 
on  the  floor,  and  grovelling  at  the 
General's  feet. 

"  Get  up,  I  say,  and  listen.  'Tis 
your  own  production,  your  own 
handwriting." 

"  Spare  me,  spare  me,  your  Ex- 
cellency, for  my  poor  children's 
sake  !  "  and  Don  Felice  sobbed  like 
a  child.  "An  Englishman  is  al- 
ways brave,  always  generous  ! " 

The  General  looked  down  on 
the  wretch  grovelling  at  his  feet, 
and  laughed  contemptuously.  "  To 
think  that  such  a  paltry  scoundrel 
as  that  should  have  tried  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  any  man  !  Now, 
Don  Felice,  listen  to  me.  Take 
pen  and  paper  and  write  another 
decree,"  said  the  General,  grimly. 
"  You  expressed  yourself  very  well 
and  clearly  in  ordering  my  death, 
and  now  you  shall  write  your  own 
sentence.  Come,  get  up  and  write 
it!" 

"Oh,  your  Excellency — a  glass 
of  water  ! " 

"Not  a  drop  till  you  have  fin- 
ished your  task.  Remember  your 
life  is  in  my  hands." 

At  this  Don  Felice  fairly  faint- 
ed away,  and  the  General  rang  the 
bell,  and  called  his  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  Quandel,  to  fetch  a  glass 
of  brandy-and-water  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  The  door  having  been  un- 
locked and  these  refreshments 
brought,  "  Lift  him  up,  Quandel," 
said  the  General.  "The rascal  would 
have  murdered  us  all,  and  is  half- 
dead  with  fright  at  being  found 
out." 

"Upon  my  word,  General,  I 
believe  he's  dead  altogether,"  said 
the  aide-de-camp,  as  he  tried  to 
lift  up  the  body,  which  lay  a  sense- 
less heap,  apparently,  with  arms 
and  head  hanging  helplessly  down. 
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"  Dead  ?  not  he !  or  at  least  I 
know  a  spell  which  will  bring  him 
to  life,"  answered  the  General ;  and 
in  a  low  voice  he  pronounced  the 
words,  "  I  pardon  you." 

Immediately  the  limbs  stiffened, 
the  head  was  a  little  raised,  and 
the  eyes  opened.  "  Pardon  !  did 
your  Excellency  say  pardon?" 
gasped  the  dead  man. 

"  Yes,  but  on  conditions.  Drink 
that  brandy-and-water ;  and  now 
take  the  coffee.  Now  listen  to 
me.  As  far  as  the  attempt  on  my 
own  life  is  concerned,  I  pardon 
you  fully,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  for  the  sake  of  your  children ; 
and  secondly,  out  of  pure  con- 
tempt for  a  man  who,  while  he  is 
a  bully  and  a  demagogue  in  public, 
can't  look  the  man  whom  he  would 
have  murdered  in  the  face  !  But 
you  must  make  full  confession  of 
your  evil  deeds — reveal  the  plots 
— give  up  the  papers — let  me  have 
a  list  of  your  accomplices — give  in- 
formation about  the  secret  societies 
with  which  you  are  connected." 

Don  Felice  was  only  too  glad 
to  do  anything,  to  reveal  any- 
thing, which  might  save  his  own 
skin ;  and  Quandel  accompanied 
him  to  his  house  to  make  a  thor- 
ough search  for  com  promising  docu- 
ments. What  a  difference  between 
the  going  out  and  the  coming 
home  of  Don  Felice  !  How  meekly 
he  followed  at  Captain  Quandel's 
heels  !  how  eagerly  he  pulled  out 
drawers,  and  unlocked  chests  and 
cabinets,  and  displayed  all  the 
documents  contained  therein  ! 

A  few  days  later  General  Church 
sent  again  to  request  the  honour 
of  his  presence.  Don  Felice  obeyed, 
dejected  and  trembling,  not  know- 
ing what  fresh  agony  to  expect. 
What  was  his  relief  when,  after  a 
severe  lecture,  delivered  in  pres- 
ence of  the  discreet  and  trusty 
Colonel  Schmerber,  chief  of  the 
staff,  and  Captain  Quandel,  aide- 
de-camp,  the  General  tore  up  the 


fatal  decree,  with  all  the  signatures 
attached  thereto. 

Happy  Don  Felice  !  With  what 
expressions  of  eternal  gratitude 
for  the  future  and  penitence  for 
the  past,  with  what  asseverations 
of  loyalty  to  the  State,  did  he 
take  his  leave  and  go  his  way ! 
And  oh,  the  joy  of  treading  again 
the  familiar  streets,  and  finding 
himself  at  home  among  his  family, 
with  the  consciousness  that  that 
terrible  piece  of  paper  was  no 
longer  in  existence  ! 

After  this  all  things  went 
smoothly.  The  military  tribunal 
had  done  its  work,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  time  of  rejoicings  and 
thanksgivings,  solemn  services  in 
the  churches,  congratulatory  pro- 
cessions to  the  General,  ladies  pre- 
senting him  with  bouquets  and 
olive-branches,  and  gentlemen  with 
addresses,  gates  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions when  he  rode  into  a  city, 
and  the  people  shouting  "Evviva  il 
Generale  !  "  "  Death  to  the  assas- 
sins !  "  whenever  he  appeared. 

In  the  following  September  he 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  the 
past,  to  include  "  all  who  from 
ignorance  or  fear  have  consented 
to  belong  to  criminal  associations." 
The  General  also  "publicly  an- 
nounces that  he  will  receive  no 
accusation  against  the  individuals 
of  this  province  on  the  subject  of 
the  principal  or  secondary  part 
which  they  may  be  accused  of 
having  taken  in  the  late  unfortu- 
nate events." 

Finally,  in  April  1819  a  letter 
is  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  province  com- 
manding that  the  heads  of  the 
malefactors  executed  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunal  shall  be  taken  down 
from  the  different  gates  and  towers 
on  which  they  had  been  set  up, 
and  buried,  so  that  their  memory 
may  be  altogether  extinguished. 
E.  M.  CHURCH. 
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SOME    VARIATIONS    OF    ETIQUETTE. 


THERE  is  a  certain  scientifical 
smack  about  the  title  of  this 
paper  which  might  mislead  the 
learned  into  the  expectation  of 
finding  before  them  a  serious  study 
in  the  evolution  of  etiquette;  so 
it  is  only  proper  of  the  writer 
(although  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
operation  of  "  natural  selection," 
"the  struggle  for  existence,"  and 
all  the  other  tendencies,  might  be 
as  readily  illustrated  in  this  realm 
as  in  another)  to  admit  at  once 
that  his  intention  is  merely  to 
put  together  in  a  sort  of  order 
some  interesting  points  of  change 
in  our  manners  out  of  the  many 
which  three  hundred  years  have 
brought  about. 

But  it  has  become  for  us  who 
live  at  this  end  of  the  century  a 
positive  habit  of  mind  (one  might 
almost  call  it  an  unconscious 
habit)  incessantly  to  look  about, 
in  our  way  over  any  field  of  study, 
for  instances  of  survival,  selection, 
and  the  rest;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  no  small 
temptation,  even  on  such  a  loiter- 
ing journey  as  this,  to  cull  here 
and  there  an  unconsidered  trifle 
of  that  kind  and  to  record  the 
discovery.  If,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
claimer already  given,  there  be  an 
occasional  failure  to  resist  this 
temptation,  the  supposed  dis- 
covery, being  the  result  of  mere 
dabbling  in  these  things  of  science, 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

To  touch  first,  then,  upon  some 
possible  cases  of  survival.  Any 
one  who  begins  to  read  the  work 
of  the  famous  and  elegant  De  la 
Casa,  Archbishop  of  Benevento, 
entitled  '  Galateo,'  and  written 
about  the  year  1560,  will  very 
soon  alight  upon  the  following 
curious  passage : — 


"Nor  ought  we  to  comb  our  hair 
or  wash  our  hands  before  company, 
for  these  things  are  more  properly 
done  in  our  dressing-rooms  than  in 
public,  except  the  usual  washing  of 
our  hands  before  dinner  or  supper ; 
for  on  these  occasions,  though  we 
should  think  it  really  unnecessary, 
we  ought  to  wash  in  sight  of  the 
company,  that  he  who  dips  in  the 
same  dish  with  us  may  be  certain 
that  our  hands  are  clean." 

And  again : — 

"  There  are  people  who  always  run 
counter  to  the  rest  of  the  company  or 
make  them  wait.  For  instance,  when 
every  one  else  is  ready  to  sit  down  to 
dinner,  and  the  table  is  covered,  and 
every  one  is  washed ;  then  they,  for- 
sooth, as  if  they  were  going  to  write 
something,  will  call  for  pen  and  ink ; 
or  will  complain  that  they  have  not 
yet  taken  their  morning's  walk,  .  .  . 
and  thus  they  put  every  one  in  con- 
fusion, as  if  they  alone  were  of  con- 
sequence." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later 
the  writer  of  that  pleasing  treatise, 
1  The  Rules  of  Civility '  (London, 
circa  1670),  also  refers  to  this 
fashion  of  washing  before  the  com- 
pany :— 

"  If  a  person  of  Quality  detains  you 
at  Dinner,  'tis  not  civil  to  wash  with 
him  but  by  his  express  command.  If 
he  has  no  Servant  by  to  receive  the 
Towel  when  his  Lordship  has  wip'd, 
you  must  take  it  from  him  yourself." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it 
was  necessary  for  men  who  lived 
their  lives  almost  entirely  out  of 
doors,  and  for  ladies  who  did  so 
much  practical  housewifery,  to 
carefully  wash  their  hands  before 
a  meal — especially  at  a  time  when 
fingers  were  used  as  forks.  The 
manner  of  life  was  probably  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  following 
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precept,  which  we  should  now  not 
feel  inclined  to  obey : — 

"  This  is  a  general  Eule.  You  must 
be  sure  to  have  your  Glove  on  when- 
ever you  give  your  Hand  to  any  Per- 
son of  Quality." 

Now  the  interesting  point  for 
the  dilettante  Darwinian  is,  that 
people  are  still  punctiliously  invited 
on  divers  similar  occasions  to  wash 
their  hands.  Is  not  there  room 
for  a  little  pretty  quarrel  about 
the  origin  of  this  invitation  1  For 
the  theorist  could  hold  that  it  is 
an  undoubted  survival  of  the  old 
custom  just  described,  and  the 
unbeliever  (for  Science,  too,  has 
her  agnostics)  that  it  is  solely 
due  to  the  very  modern  craze  for 
cleanliness. 

We  find  another  very  probable 
instance  of  survival  in  a  certain 
curious  method  of  bowing  which 
is  still  to  be  beheld  by  the  observ- 
ant. In  a  work  entitled  '  Youth's 
Behaviour :  containing  His  Duty 
to  God ;  Decency  in  Conversation 
amongst  Men ;  and  of  the  first 
entrance  of  a  Youth  into  the  Uni- 
versity'  (1706),  there  is  this  direc- 
tion to  the  young  gentleman  : — 

"  Put  off  thy  Cap  or  Hat  to  persons 
of  Desert  as  are  Churchmen,  Justices 
and  the  like,  turning  the  Cap  or  Hat 
to  thy  self  wards  ;  make  a  Reverence, 
bowing  thyself  more  or  less  according 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Persons  and  the 
custom  of  the  better  bred." 

The  dancing-master  of  ancient 
days  insisted  also  that  his  pupil 
should  gracefully  withdraw  his 
right  foot  behind  the  other  in  the 
act  of  bowing.  This  somewhat 
ceremonious  obeisance  is  by  no 
means  so  obsolete  as  we  might 
suppose  it  to  be;  though,  truly, 
it  seems  to  have  filtered  down 
from  its  high  estate.  We  find  it 
to-day  where,  perhaps,  we  should 
least  of  all  expect  it — in  the  farm- 


yard, practised  by  a  class  generally 
but  very  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  uncultured.  The  ordinary  vil- 
lage lad,  instructed  in  "  manners  " 
by  his  mother,  goes  through  a  per- 
formance amazingly  similar  to  this 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it. 
After  removing  his  cap  or  hat,  he 
may  be  observed  to  hold  it  verti- 
cally close  to  his  chest,  with  the 
crown  facing  you  ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  so  doing  he  makes  a  move- 
ment unquestionably  of  the  nature 
of  a  bow,  which  he  assists  himself 
to  deliver  by  simultaneously  scrap- 
ing or  kicking  out  behind  with  one 
of  his  legs. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  the 
English  youth  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  directed  "to  bow 
himself  more  or  less  according  to 
the  Quality  of  the  Persons  and 
the  custom  of  the  better  bred;" 
but  a  hundred  years  earlier  it  was 
evidently  not  the  custom  of  the 
better  bred  to  make  such  distinc- 
tions, at  all  events  in  the  little 
duchies  of  Northern  Italy.  De  la 
Casa  says  on  this  matter  : — 

"  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  men 
greatly  addicted  to  these  ceremonious 
compliments,  who  make  a  peculiar 
art  and  trade  of  them,  and  seem  to 
have  this  science  of  theirs  compre- 
hended in  books,  and  to  act  by  cer- 
tain prescribed  rules ;  for  to  men  of 
a  certain  rank  they  will  nod  in  a 
familiar  manner  ;  on  others  they  will 
vouchsafe  to  bestow  a  gracious  smile  ; 
a  man  of  noble  birth  they  will  place 
on  the  settee  or  sofa  ;  one  of  a  some- 
what inferior  degree  upon  a  stool : 
which  kind  of  ceremonies,  I  imagine, 
were  imported  into  Italy  from  Spain, 
but  being  ill  received  in  our  country, 
have  made  but  a  very  slow  progress. 
As  this  accurate  distinction  of  rank  is 
reckoned  rather  a  troublesome  affair 
amongst  us,  no  one,  therefore,  ought 
to  constitute  himself  a  judge  precisely 
to  determine  other  people's  preten- 
sions as  to  place  and  precedence." 

Everybody    will    have    noticed 
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that  people  of  some  classes,  if  they 
wish  to  be  especially  polite  when  in 
conversation,  are  extremely  fond 
of  repeating  the  name  of  the  per- 
son whom  they  are  addressing. 
This  habit  also  survives  from  an 
earlier  time,  and  is  another  of  those 
that  have  gone  down  in  the  world  ; 
for  at  present  it  is  considered  a 
very  vulgar  one.  Evidently  it 
was  not  always  so  thought  of,  for 
we  are  expressly  enjoined  (in  the 
'  Rules  of  Civility  ')  that 

"  In  the  body  of  your  Letter,  as  oft  as 

S>u  have  occasion  to  write  Sir,  or 
y  Lord  (which  in  respect  you  are 
obliged  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  con- 
venient, especially  if  your  Letter  be 
directed  to  the  qualify'd  person  him- 
self), you  must  write  it  at  length 
without  abbreviation." 

The  directions  of  the  courtly 
Archbishop  of  Benevento  are 
made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  his  readers  know  what 
they  ought  not  to  do  ;  and  in  most 
of  the  older  etiquette  -  writers 
directions  of  this  sort  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  which 
teach  what  things  they  should  do. 
In  his  general  view  of  the  subject 
it  is  apparent  that  he  intention- 
ally gives  this  sort  of  precept,  for 
he  sums  up  thus  : — 

"It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that 
whatever  is  offensive  or  disagreeable 
to  any  of  our  senses,  or  contrary  to 
our  natural  instincts  or  desires  (al 
I'appetito),  or  what  shocks  our  under- 
standing—I say,  everything  of  this 
kind,  as  being  greatly  displeasing  to 
others,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  acting  or  mentioning 
anything  of  this  kind  that  is  generally 
displeasing  ;  but  even  the  represent- 
ing them  by  any  motion  or  gesture 
to  the  imagination  of  another  is  ex- 
tremely offensive." 

The  rules  of  etiquette  at  one  Court 
so  little  resembled  those  of  another 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  that  to 
compose  a  Vade-mecum  for  them 
all  would  probably  have  been  an 


interminable  task.  Hence  the 
only  directions  which  would  be 
useful  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
would  be  those  which  described 
the  errors  to  which  untutored 
youth  is  always  and  everywhere 
liable.  From  the  age  of  the 
Grande  Monarque,  however,  to  our 
own,  there  is  a  tendency  always 
growing  stronger  towards  unifor- 
mity of  etiquette  in  Europe ;  the 
later  writers  are  consequently  in 
a  position  to  lay  down  maxims 
which  instruct  the  reader  what 
he  ought  to  do,  in  addition  to 
such  as  merely  inform  him  what 
he  should  avoid  doing. 

From  what  we  know  of  English 
manners  in  De  la  Casa's  time,  we 
may  well  conclude  that  our  coun- 
trymen were  very  far  behind  the 
Italians  in  general  refinement, — so 
far  behind  that,  at  least  as  regards 
delicacy  in  conversation,  the  Eng- 
lish gentry  might  still  have  been 
supposed  to  take  as  models  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boccaccio. 
Some  of  the  Archbishop's  precepts 
would  not  have  been  very  accept- 
able to  the  average  Englishman 
of  any  period :  for  instance,  he 


"We  ought  carefully  to  abstain 
from  those  little  ways  which  are 
much  in  use,  of  humming  a  tune  or 
imitating  the  beating  of  a  drum  with 
our  fingers,  or  kicking  out  our  feet  al- 
ternately in  an  insolent  manner  ;  for 
these  are  all  indications  of  our  con- 
tempt for  others.  Moreover,  it  is  by 
no  means  decent  to  sit  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  either  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
company  or  to  lift  up  our  legs,  &c." 

So  far  everybody  will  agree  with 
him  ;  but  a  little  later  he  adds  : — 

"It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  when  any  person  of  rank  vouch- 
safes to  do  anything  of  this  kind  be- 
fore an  humble  friend,  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  pride, 
but  of  friendship  for  the  person  be- 
fore whom  he  takes  this  liberty." 
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Both  the  'Rules  of  Civility' 
and  the  Archbishop's  book  seem 
to  have  been  written  for  a  very 
large  circle  of  readers ;  otherwise 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they 
contain  such  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  precepts,  of  which 
some  would  be  suitable  even  at 
the  present  moment  for  improving 
the  manners  of  "a  young  man  of 
the  highest  rank,"  as  the  writers 
put  it,  while  others  would  scarcely 
be  needed  by  an  American  million- 
aire. In  the  midst  of  remarks 
which  indicate  the  utmost  refine- 
ment we  come  suddenly  upon  such 
directions  as  this  : — 

"'Tis  not  manners  as  soon  as  you 
are  set  at  Table  to  bawl  out,  I  eat 
none  of  this,  I  eat  none  of  that,  I 
care  for  no  Babbit ;  I  love  nothing 
that  tastes  of  Pepper,  Nutmeg,  Onyons, 
&c." 

Again,  after  telling  us  that  "some 
have  been  so  refined  in  Foreign 
parts  that  they  will  neither  be 
cover'd,  nor  sit  with  their  backs 
to  the  picture  of  an  eminent 
Person,"  the  writer  goes  on  to 
remark  that  "  there  are  some  who 
eat  with  that  eagerness  and  im- 
patience, they  eat  themselves  xmt 
of  breath  and  will  pant  like  a 
broken  -  winded  Horse ;  but,"  he 
adds  emphatically,  "these  are  not 
to  be  indured."  And  he  surprises 
us  in  another  place  by  insisting 
that  "  ladies  are  not  to  be  roughly 
handled." 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  lay  down  amongst  the 
Rules  of  Civility  that 

"In  conference  with  a  Person  of 
Quality  it  would  be  sawcy  and  ridicu- 
lous to  pull  him  by  the  Buttons, 
Bandstrings,  or  Belt,  and  most  of 
all  to  punch  him  on  the  Stomach. 
'Tis  a  pleasant  spectacle,"  we  read, 
"  to  see  a  person  so  handled  retreating 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
other  insensible  of  his  rudeness  forcing 
him  at  last  to  cry  Quarter  in  spight  of 
his  Teeth." 

VOL.  CLV. — NO.  DCCCCXLIII. 


But  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  form  of  humour  in  past 
times,  for  De  la  Casa  also  thought 
it  his  duty  to  warn  his  pupil 
thus  :— 

"  When  you  are  talking  to  any  one, 
don't  be  continually  punching  him  in 
the  side,  as  some  people  are  ;  who, 
after  every  sentence,  keep  asking  the 

I  not  tell  you  so  1 '  '  What  say  you, 
sir]'  and  in  the  meantime  they  are 
every  moment  jogging  and  thrusting 
him  with  their  elbows  ;  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect." 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for 
any  one  who  studies  these  old 
books  with  care,  to  avoid  thinking 
that  if  the  gentlemen  of  those 
days  lived  up  to  their  excellent 
precepts,  they  were  as  well  fitted 
for  the  most  refined  society  of  our 
own  day  as  any  latest  product  of 
Mayfair.  In  actual  conduct,  no 
doubt,  the  greater  number  fell 
very  far  short  of  the  high  standard 
set  before  them ;  but  is  not  this 
to  an  equal  degree  the  case  to-day  1 
We  laugh  at  some  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's minor  precepts,  but  we 
do  not  live  up  to  his  standard  any 
more  than  his  contemporaries  did. 
This  leads  to  the  reflection  that 
the  phrase  "higher  standard  of 
refinement,"  which  we  hear  so 
often  in  any  description  of  nine- 
teenth-century social  life,  is  a 
phrase  capable  of  great  misinter- 
pretation. At  first  sight  one 
might  suppose  that  it  referred 
to  the  improvement  of  the  actual 
quality  of  our  refinement ;  yet  this 
can  hardly  be  a  correct  view,  for, 
apart  from  the  argument  of  those 
who  would  condemn  it  by  promptly 
pointing  at  the  retrograde  habits 
of  that  section  of  modern  society 
vulgarly  known  as  the  "smart 
people,"  it  becomes  evident  on 
a  closer  regard,  and  especially  in 
the  light  thrown  by  these  old 
writers,  that  a  manner  of  living 
2u 
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is  something  not  capable  of  in- 
definite refinement — just  as  gold 
is  not  capable  of  indefinite  refine- 
ment. It  has  its  high-water  mark, 
above  which  none  in  any  age  has 
been  able  to  reach ;  so  that  the 
truly  refined  man  of  three  cen- 
turies ago  was  as  truly  refined  as 
the  perfect  gentleman  of  to-day. 
The  difference  in  manners  between 
them  would  spring  not  from  the 
possession  of  different  standards 
of  refinement,  but  from  the  minor 
variations  of  etiquette. 

Probably  there  are  in  the  world 
only  the  same  number  of  perfect 
gentlemen  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
creased population  that  there  were 
when  the  Archbishop  wrote  his 
treatise ;  but  we  know  that  this 
is  a  time  wherein  every  grade  of 
society  greatly  overlaps  another, 
and  perpetually  absorbs  new  ele- 
ments from  above  and  below,  and 
that  the  immense  masses  who  are 
"silting  up,"  to  use  a  geologist's 
word,  to  higher  social  levels,  have 
thus  acquired  more  refinement  (of 
a  sort,  to  be  sure)  than  their 
ancestors.  Some  bold  and  subtle 
spirits  have  lately  maintained  that 
the  higher  quality  claimed  for  our 
refinement  in  this  century  is  not 
unconnected  with  the  institution 
of  Board  Schools  and  an  enlarged 
franchise ;  but  to  the  wiser  sort 
this  opinion  will  appear  merely 
humorous.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  when  any  one  talks 
of  the  "  greater  refinement "  of 
our  age,  he  ought  rather  to  say 
the  "greater  quantity  of  general 
refinement." 

A  curious  instance  of  variation, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of 
the  contradiction  of  an  accepted 
maxim,  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
moment  in  English  society.  Ches- 
terfield says  that  "vulgarism  in 
language  is  a  sure  characteristic  of 
bad  company  and  a  bad  education." 
Yet  we  observe  that  in  society  of 


a  quite  exalted  kind  it  is  now  very 
correct  to  make  use  of  certain  vul- 
garisms. Some  who  have  remarked 
this  phenomenon  consider  it  a  re- 
sult of  the  intrusion  by  means  of 
wealth  of  an  abnormal  and  ever- 
increasing  percentage  of  plebeian 
elements.  But  this  does  not  seem 
an  entirely  satisfactory  explan- 
ation. One  might  contend  with 
more  reasonableness  (basing  one's 
argument  upon  the  fact  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  titled  or 
fashion-making  order  have  no  pedi- 
grees to  speak  of)  that  the  resort 
to  low  doings  and  sayings  was 
a  mere  instance  of  atavism, — the 
return,  in  fact,  to  the  not  too  far 
distant  vulgarity  of  the  founders 
of  so  many  now  influential  families : 
it  may  "come  natural,"  as  the 
people  say.  This  theory  also 
seems  weak  somewhere. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  more 
probable  that  the  trick  is  due  to 
the  spread  of  good  education  and 
good  manners — amongst  the  middle 
classes;  for  there  has  thus  been 
brought  about  an  assimilation  of 
middle  class  with  aristocratic  ways 
greater  than  was  agreeable  to  them 
that  were  very  high  and  lifted  up. 
And  because  it  has  seemed  to  the 
latter  undesirable  that  the  habits 
of  life  and  style  of  conversation  in 
the  upper-middle  classes  should  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  "  best 
circles "  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable, they  have  beaten  a 
retreat.  Now,  when  there  is  neither 
inclination  nor  power  to  retreat  in 
a  higher  direction,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  go  down.  Is  not  this 
the  "  decadence  "  bewailed  by  the 
article-writers  ? 

Approximations  in  all  similar 
cases  —  such,  for  example,  as 
fashions  in  dress,  —  invariably 
cause  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
fashion-giving  class ;  wherefore  we 
have  long  had  the  greatest  lord 
in  the  county  rejoicing  sometimes 
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to  dress  like  his  gardener,  and 
thereby  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween one  of  his  rank  and  any 
member  of  the  ranks  immediately 
next  him.  How  natural,  then,  for 
him  to  adopt,  from  the  same  mo- 
tives, the  speech  of  his  groom — at 
least,  to  some  extent !  If  he  have 
a  turn  for  electioneering,  he  may 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  thereby 
delicately  burning  incense  to  the 
new  gods.  And  surely  it  must  be 
from  some  cause  more  permanent 
than  mere  caprice  that  these  en- 
gaging vulgarities,  English  and 
American,  should  adorn  the  vo- 
cabulary of  fashionable  society 
in  place  of  the  elegant  French 
and  German  phrases  formerly  in 
vogue.  Have  not  these  old  fav- 
ourites been  abandoned  because 
they  have  become  shibboleths  also 
for  the  highly  educated  upper 
middle  classes  whose  daughters 
go  to  Girton? 

The  last  of  these  surprises  is  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  amusements 
there  has  been  a  similar  departure 
from  tradition ;  certainly  it  is  part 
of  the  retreat.  How  else  are  we 
to  account  for  the  well-known  en- 
thusiasm of  very  exalted  person- 
ages for  such  housemaids'  games 
as  "The  Dish  of  Cutlets"  and 
"  Hunt  the  Slipper  "  1 

Now,  whether  it  is  regrettable  or 
not,  this  singular  harking  back  to 
more  primitive  tastes  is  undoubt- 
edly responsible  for  the  loss  (every- 
where noticeable)  of  that  gravity 
and  precision  of  demeanour  which 
have  been  for  so  many  centuries 
the  marks  of  a  well-born  English- 
man. 

Another  form  which  we  have 
reversed  occurs  in  the  etiquette  of 
the  Dance.  It  must  bring  a  pang 
of  infinite  regret  to  the  hearts  of 
those  fair  sans  culottes  who  advo- 
cate with  such  divine  ardour  new 
rights  for  the  sex,  when  they  re- 
member that  within  the  last  two 


hundred  years  it  has  lost  an  old 
one,  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  which  is  obvious,  as  the  jour- 
nalists say,  "to  the  meanest  capa- 
city " ;  for  it  was  the  ladies  then 
who  asked  their  partners  to  dance. 

"  If  a  man  (who  cannot  dance  well) 
needs  must  come  to  the  Ball,  he  might 
have  excused  himself  from  Dancing 
by  making  a  profound  Congy  to  the 
Lady  that  took  him  out,  having  first 
conducted  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  But  the  better  way  would  have 
been  with  great  respect  to  have  as- 
sured her  of  your  unhappiness  in  not 
being  able  to  gratifie  her  that  way. 
If,  at  length,  to  shew  their  authority 
or  to  give  themselves  diversion  they 
will  force  you  to  dance,  you  must  not 
refuse  them  ;  for  it  is  better  to  expose 
yourself  to  a  little  involuntary  con- 
fusion to  render  yourself  complaisant, 
than  to  be  suspected  of  declining  them 
in  contempt." 

Here  is  at  least  one  truly  laud- 
able ancient  usage  to  which  we 
might  return ;  and  if  only  as  a  pre- 
cedent, it  is  very  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  periods 
of  reaction  against  form  and  cere- 
mony before  this  one  in  which  we 
move  at  present;  for  we  find  De 
la  Casa  declaiming  against  exces- 
sive formalities,  and  remarking  on 
the  absence  of  them  in  some  places. 
He  says  : — 

"  Nay,  there  are  some  people  whom 
we  never  wish  to  see  or  converse  with, 
whom  yet,  that  we  may  not  appear 
impolite,  we  call,  one,  perhaps,  'most 
illustrious,'  another,  'most  excellent,' 
and  with  the  like  ardour  we  profess 
ourselves  'the  most  devoted  humble 
servants'  of  those  to  whom  (if  we 
consulted  our  hearts)  we  should  wish 
rather  to  do  all  the  mischief  in  our 
power  than  any  real  service." 

We  now  limit  this  fine  phrase- 
ology to  our  correspondence,  where, 
as  at  the  end  of  letters,  there  may 
still  be  seen  considerable  profes- 
sions of  the  same  nature. 
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In  another  place  he  observes  : — 

"Although  the  noble  Venetians, 
out  of  regard  to  their  public  offices, 
may  treat  each  other  with  an  im- 
moderate degree  of  ceremony,  it 
would  not  for  that  reason  be'come 
the  citizens  of  Rovigo  or  Asola  in 
their  mutual  salutations  to  make  use 
of  the  same  formalities  and  extrava- 
gant compliments,  though,  if  I  well 
remember,  that  whole  neighbourhood 
is  of  late  fallen  into  trifling  imper- 
tinences of  this  kind,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  peace  which  they 
have  enjoyed,  or  by  imitating  the 
example  of  the  city  of  Venice  their 
sovereign ;  for  every  one,  without 
attending  to  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
naturally  treads  in  the  steps  of  his 
superiors." 

The  reason  he  gives  for  the  in- 
crease of  ceremonies  in  Italy  is  in- 
teresting, because  with  us  a  "  long 
peace "  has  frequently  helped  to 
bring  about  a  result  precisely  the 
reverse.  The  too  rapid  decay  in 
our  time  of  all  kinds  of  ceremony 
is  probably  due  to  that  spread  of 
democratic  ideas  which  generally 
accompanies  long  periods  of  peace. 
These  old  books  contain  some 
interesting  passages  about  dress. 
There  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies about  the  propriety  of  using 
scent  on  the  clothes  or  elsewhere. 
De  la  Casa  lays  down  that 

"You  ought  to  make  it  your  care 
neither  to  smell  too  sweet  nor  the 
contrary ;  for  a  gentleman  ought 
neither  to  be  offensive  like  a  he-goat 
nor  perfumed  like  a  civet-cat.  Not 
that  I  think  it  at  all  unbecoming," 
he  adds,  "  in  a  young  gentleman  of 
your  age  occasionally  to  make  use 
of  some  simple  essences  or  odoriferous 
waters." 

The  writer  of  '  Youth's  Behaviour,' 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
says  emphatically,  "  Carry  not 
about  thee  any  sweet  smell ; " 
and  the  well-known  Dr  Trusler  of 
Bath,  writing  after  the  lapse  of  yet 


another  hundred  years,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  says : — 

"Fashionable  people  scent  their 
clothes  with  perfumes,  but  this  I  call 
a  disagreeable  fashion ;  for  Martial 
says, 

'  Tile  qui  semper  bene  olet,  male  alet,' 

although  perhaps  there  may  be  no 
great  impropriety  in  scenting  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  overcome  the  smell  of 


Some  of  the  good  Archbishop's 
precepts,  especially  on  points  of 
this  kind,  are  as  much  needed 
to-day  as  in  his  own  time.  There 
appear  to  have  been  gentlemen 
even  then  who  had  not  the  art 
of  dressing  with  propriety ;  so  he 
says  to  his  imaginary  pupil : — 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  every  one  may 
make  shift  to  accommodate  the  general 
fashion  to  his  own  particular  conveni- 
ence, as  the  case  may  require  ;  or  if 
any  one  has  either  too  slender  or  too 
fleshy  or  even  twisted  legs,  let  not 
such  an  one  distinguish  himself  by 
stockings  of  a  scarlet  or  any  other 
conspicuous  colour,  that  he  may  not 
attract  the  notice  of  others  to  his 
defects." 

Hear  also  what  another  writer,  an 
Englishman,  says  on  this  point : — 

"Nor  is  the  finical  extream  much 
better  ;  for  what  can  people  think  of 
him  who,  because  wide  breeches  are 
worn,  makes  them  two  Ells  wider 
than  his  Neighbours' :  or  what  can 
be  thought  of  that  Lady  who,  because 
other  Ladies  have  their  Trains  trail- 
ing half  a  yard  after  them,  will  have 
her  Train  three  times  as  long?  If 
short  sleeves  be  worn,  she  will  have 
nothing  but  Wings  ;  and  he,  because 
some  wear  a  Knot  or  two  before,  will 
be  stuck  with  Eibands  all  over  his 
belly,  and  have  the  Knots  of  his  shoo- 
strings  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long." 

The  Archbishop  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  ahead  of  his  time 
in  certain  of  his  ideas  about  be- 
haviour at  table — e.g.,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  drinking  healths. 
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"To  drink  to  any  one,"  he  says, 
"and  tease  him  to  pledge  you  in 
larger  glasses  against  his  inclinations, 
is  in  itself  an  execrable  custom ; 
which,  however,  has  so  far  prevailed 
that  it  appears  almost  impossible  that 
it  should  ever  be  abolished.  But  you, 
my  lord,  being  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  liberal  Education,  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, gladly  abstain  from  this  vile 
practice  ;  though,  if  you  should  be 
urged  by  others  and  cannot  entirely 
resist  their  importunity,  you  may 
thank  them  and  say  that  you  willing- 
ly yield  them  the  victory,  or  lightly 
taste  what  is  presented  to  you." 

The  etiquette  on  this  point  ob- 
served in  England  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  is  worth  giving  : — 

"You  must  never  drink  any  per- 
son's health  to  himself  unless  it  be 
begun  by  a  third  person  ;  and  in  that 
case,  if  it  be  to  the  wife  of  a  person 
of  Quality,  you  must  do  it  by  her 
titles,  thus  :  '  My  Lord,  a  good 
health  to  My  Lady  Marchioness,  etc. ; ' 
again,  if  a  Person  of  Quality  drinks 
a  health  to  you  (especially  if  it  be 
your  own),  you  must  be  uncovered 
and  bend  a  little  forwards  with  your 
Body  over  the  table  till  he  has  done  ; 
but  you  must  not  pledge  him  unless 
he  requires  it  himself." 

These  directions  are  taken  from 
the  already  quoted  '  Rules  of  Ci- 
vility,' of  which  there  were  at  least 
two  editions  published  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 

In  'Youth's  Behaviour'  (1706) 
there  is  the  following  injunction 
on  this  subject : — 

"Much  less  shouldst  thou  drink 
to  someone  every  time  thou  drinkest  ; 
but  if  one  should  drink  to  thee,  thou 
mayst  refuse  it  civilly,  rendering  him 
thanks  for  his  courtesie ;  or  rather 
taste  a  little  of  the  wine,  especially 
with  men  who  are  accustomed  to  it 
and  take  a  denial  in  ill  part." 

It  was  not  until  half  a  century 
after  this  date  that  Lord  Chester- 
field wrote : — 

"  Drinking  of  healths  is  now  grow- 
ing out  of  fashion,  and  is  deemed  un- 


polite  in  good  company :  custom  once 
rendered  it  universal,  but  the  im- 
proved manners  of  the  age  now  con- 
sider it  absurd  and  vulgar." 

Yet  another  half-century  later  (for 
the  practice  was  long  a-dying)  Dr 
Trusler  writes  in  his  '  Principles 
of  Politeness ' : — 

"Drinking  of  healths  during  dinner 
and  supper  among  the  first  class  of 
people  is  entirely  exploded,  but  if  the 
master  of  the  house  set  the  example 
you  may  follow  it." 

It  is  not  dead  even  yet,  and  indeed 
this  old  custom  seems  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  immortal  in  it ;  for  at 
college  Wines  and  Gaudies  it  is  still 
held  in  high  honour,  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  ancient  proper  way, 
and  not  at  all  after  the  degenerate 
manner  which  obtains  at  modern 
public  dinners. 

While  upon  the  subject  of 
etiquette  at  table,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  describe  some  other  varia- 
tions. Carving  at  table  seems  to 
have  passed  very  frequently  into 
and  out  of  fashion.  In  a  passage 
of  the  'Rules  of  Civility'  the 
writer  alludes  to  a  'Book  on  Carv- 
ing intended  only  for  Carvers, 
which  in  France  are  now  out  of 
use.'  He  adds  : — 

"  And  so  much  out  of  use  that  it  is 
grown  a  rudeness  and  incivility  to 
pretend  to  help  anybody  (how  excel- 
lent soever  he  be  at  the  Trade)  unless 
he  be  required.  Besides,  ...  it  is 
not  absurd  for  any  man  that  has  no 
mind  to  the  employment  to  excuse 
himself ;  and,  indeed,  carving  belongs 
properly  to  nobody  but  the  Master  or 
Mistress  of  the  Treat,  and  those  they 
think  fit  to  desire,  who  are  to  deliver 
what  they  cut  to  the  Master  or  Mis- 
tress, to  be  distributed  by  them  at 
their  pleasure." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  seventy 
years  there  had  arisen  in  fashion- 
able circles  quite  another  opinion 
on  this  important  subject.  Ches- 
terfield says  emphatically : — 

"  However  trifling  some  things  may 
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seem,  they  are  no  longer  so  when 
>above  half  the  world  thinks  otherwise. 
Carving,  as  it  occurs  at  least  once  in 
every  day,  is  not  below  our  notice. 
...  To  be  awkward  in  this  particu- 
lar is  extremely  disagreeable  and 
ridiculous." 

The  amiable  Dr  Trusler  also 
thinks  that  it  is  a  mark  of  good 
manners  "  to  carve  and  help  the 
ladies  to  any  dish  that  may  be 
near  you."  But  at  our  dinner- 
parties to-day  we  have  gone  back 
to  the  older  fashion  of  having  the 
carving  done  by  servants. 

We  should  hardly  have  expected 
to  learn  that  in  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch's days,  so  famed  for  graceful 
manners,  it  was  correct  to  keep 
one's  hat  on  during  dinner  : — 

"  You  must  place  yourself,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Gospel,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  observing  not 
to  put  on  your  Hat  until  the  whole 
company  (excepting  his  lordship)  be 
coverU" 

And  the  next  paragraph  says  : — 

"  You  must  not  strip  yourself  of  your 
cloak  and  your  sword  to  sit  down 'at 
the  Table  ;  it  is  more  decent  to  keep 
them  on." 

These  ways  are  so  entirely  con- 
trary to  our  notions  of  propriety, 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  even  a  guess  at  the  idea 
which  lay  behind  them.  Possibly 
it  arose  from  the  feeling  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  make  one's 
self  too  much  at  home  in  other 
people's  houses ;  of  which  we  have 
a  modern  example  in  the  custom 
which  requires  a  man  at  an  ordi- 
nary call  to  carry  his  hat  into  a 
lady's  drawing-room. 

A  very  curious  disquisition  might 
be  written  upon  the  origin  and 
decay  of  some  of  these  table 
customs.  What  was  the  first 
cause,  for  instance,  of  such  a  pre- 
cept as  this  1— 

"  It  savours  of  too  much  familiar- 


ity to  sip  your  wine  at  the  table  and 
to  make  two  or  three  draughts  before 
you  come  at  the  bottom  of  your  glass. 
'Tis  better,"  the  writer  insists,  "  to 
drink  it  off  at  once,  not  rambling  up 
and  down  the  room  with  your  eyes, 
but  keeping  them  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  ;  nor  tumbling  it  into 
your  Throat  like  a  Tun." 

We  certainly  think  quite  differ- 
ently now  on  one  or  two  of  these 
points.  Yet  the  idea  that,  in  com- 
pany, you  should  drink  quickly, 
must  have  arisen  from  no  mere 
passing  fashion,  for  it  seems  still 
deeply  rooted  in  that  home  of  survi- 
vals— the  rustic  mind.  The  writer 
has  constantly  observed  that  when 
a  villager  is  presented  with  a  glass 
of  beer,  he  makes  haste  to  absorb 
it,  if  possible,  in  one  draught,  evi- 
dently thinking  it  rude  to  stop 
and  chat  in  the  middle  of  the 
performance. 

Regarding  the  proper  use  of 
spoons,  we  have  more  marked 
opinions  than  our  ancestors. 
These  were  obviously  articles  of 
some  rarity  when  the  following 
passage  was  written  : — 

"  Some  are  so  curious  they  will  not 
endure  a  Spoon  to  be  used  in  two 
several  Dishes,  and  therefore  in  several 
places  'tis  grown  a  Mode  to  have 
Spoons  brought  in  with  every  Dish, 
to  be  used  only  for  Pottage  and 
Sawce." 

And  in  another  place  we  read  : — 

"  If  your  neighbour  desires  you  to 
furnish  him  with  Salt,  you  must 
either  take  some  out  with  your  Knife 
and  lay  it  upon  his  Plate,  or,  if  they 
be  more  than  one,  present  them  with 
the  Salt." 

According  to  the  author  of 
'Youth's  Behaviour,'  it  was  even 
at  that  date  becoming  unfashion- 
able to  exhort  one's  guests  too 
fervently  to  eat.  He  maintains 
that 

"  It  is  a  thing  little  praiseworthy,  and 
nowadays  almost  out  of  use,  to  call 
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upon  the  Company  to  Eat,  principally 
too  often  and  with  importunity  ;  for 
it  seemeth  that  one  bereaveth  them 
of  their  liberty." 

The  habit,  however,  died  very 
hard,  and  that  of  urging  guests 
to  drink  is  still  to  be  met  with 
occasionally. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
customs  at  meals,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  a  rather  interest- 
ing change  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
in  the  order  of  proceeding  to  din- 
ner from  the  drawing-room.  Dr 
Trusler  tells  us  that 

"When  the  ladies  are  handed  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  saloon  or 
room  where  the  table  is  spread  for 
dinner,  that  gentleman  who  has  the 
first  rank,  or  the  elder  man  of  the 
company,  is  first  to  hand  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  the  dining-room,  the 
gentleman  next  in  rank  conducts  the 
woman  of  the  highest  rank  present, 
following  the  lady  of  the  house ; 
and  so  on,  the  master  of  the  house 
last,  conducting  the  lady  least  in 
rank." 

This  seems  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment ;  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  why 
we  have  changed  it.  Once  in  the 
dining-room,  the  ladies  appear  to 
have  sat  together  usually,  for  he 
adds : — 

"  Seats  at  table  are  generally  thus 
taken — ladies  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  according  to  precedency,  and 
gentlemen  at  the  lower." 

The  modern  plan,  however,  was 
already  coming  into  vogue.  He 
continues : — 

"  But  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  will  sometimes  direct  it  other- 
wise, and  seat  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men alternately — i.e.,  one  gentleman 
and  one  lady,  and  so  on,  that  the 
former  may  serve  the  latter." 

Now  and  then  we  get  a  gleam 
of  light  from  these  quaint  books 
upon  the  social  condition  of  other 


classes  than  those  addressed. 
Every  schoolboy,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  knows  Lord  Macaulay's 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  clergy 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  we  read  in 
the  '  Rules  of  Civility '  that 

"  It  is  laudable  and  but  civil  to  give 
precedence  to  the  clergy  in  honour 
of  the  function  ;  and  it  is  much  re- 
itted  by  Persons  of  Parts  and 
ling  to  see  Lords  and  great  per- 
sons treat  them  like  Footmen  ;  .  .  . 
their  character  should  intercede  for 
their  infirmity,  and  they  should  not 
be  used  with  that  contempt." 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
Archbishop's  book,  for  it  would 
be  unpardonable,  in  however  slight 
a  notice  of  it,  to  neglect  quoting 
one  or  two  of  his  exceedingly  apt 
and  amusing  similes :  they  are 
generally  borrowed  from  common 
objects  of  the  country.  In  one 
place  he  remarks  : — 

"There  are  also  some  people  who 
labour  under  so  great  and  insatiable 
an  appetite  for  talking,  that  they  will 
inteiTUpt  others  when  they  are  going 
to  speak  ;  and,  as  we  sometimes  see 
on  a  farmer's  dunghill  in  the  country 
young  chickens  snatching  grains  of 
corn  out  of  each  other's  little  bills,  so 
these  people  catch  up  the  discourse 
out  of  the  mouth  of  another  who  has 
begun  speaking,  and  immediately 
hold  forth  themselves." 

In  another  place  he  says  : — 

"When  the  table  is  cleared,  to 
carry  about  your  tooth-pick  in  your 
mouth  like  a  bird  going  to  build  his 
nest,  or  to  stick  it  behind  your  ear, 
as  a  barber  does  his  comb,  is  no  very 
genteel  custom." 

And  again : — 

"They  also  are  undoubtedly  mis- 
taken in  their  notions  of  politeness 
who  carry  their  tooth -pick  cases 
hanging  down  their  necks  ;  for  be- 
sides that  it  is  an  odd  sight  for  a 
gentleman  to  produce  anything  of 
that  kind  from  his  bosom  like  some 
strolling  pedlar,  this  inconvenience 
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must  also  follow  from  such  a  practice, 
— that  he  who  acts  thus  discovers 
that  he  is  but  too  well  furnished  with 
every  instrument  of  luxury  and  too 
anxious  about  everything  that  relates 
to  the  belly  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  persons  might  not  as 
well  display  a  silver  spoon  hanging 
about  their  necks." 

Before  concluding  this  paper 
there  is  another  passage  which, 
although  it  is  rather  by  the  way, 
is  very  worthy  of  quotation.  It 
is  taken  from  the  manual  entitled 
'  Youth's  Behaviour,'  the  writer  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  Puritanic  cast  of  mind. 
His  fervour  against  the  ill  ways 
of  his  time  makes  him  sometimes 
launch  out  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  his  subject.  These  are  his  re- 
marks about  marriage  : — 

"If  you  are  yet  unmarried,  but 
intendest  it,  get  thee  a  wife  Modest 
rather  than  Beautiful  ;  meddle  not 
with  those  Ladies  of  the  Game  who 
make  Pageants  of  their  Cheeks  and 
Shops  of  their  shoulders,  and  (contrary 
to  all  other  Trades)  keep  open  their 
Windows  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  .  .  . 
Black  Patches  are  an  abomination  in 
the  Sight  of  the  Lord,  and  when  that 
God  and  Satan  shall  divide  their 
Flock  (it  will  be  as  with  Laban  and 


Jacob),  the  spotted  and  ring-streaked 
will  fall  to  the  Devil's  share." 

The  modern  reader  with  his 
orderly  mind  will  probably  think 
it  inappropriate  in  a  writer  on 
etiquette  to  indulge  in  such  ame- 
nities as  these,  but  the  minds  of 
those  days  appear  to  have  been 
less  well-regulated  and  their  ethical 
notions  quite  unscientifically  ar- 
ranged. In  all  the  older  works 
here  quoted  there  are  to  be  found 
similar  excursions  into  the  realm 
of  what  we  now  call  Morals.  And 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  fanci- 
ful or  perhaps  humorous,  the  writer 
certainly  believes  that  whoever 
will  look  diligently  enough  even 
into  such  instances  as  those  here 
given,  will  discover  that  the  varia- 
tions of  etiquette  are  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  variations  in  the 
moral  tone  of  each  of  the  ages 
and  countries  under  notice ;  and 
will,  perhaps,  even  come  to  consider 
that  the  connection  of  Etiquette 
with  Morals  can  only  be  properly 
described  by  the  epithet  of  that 
Ulster  Member  who  defined  his 
country's  connection  with  England 
as  "  an  inseparable  division  of  it." 
W.  G.  PROBERT. 
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CHAPTER   XI. — THE   RED    GIAXT. 


day  was  wet,  but  Miss 
Eiddell,  fearful  lest  Bertha  should 
change  her  mind  once  more,  insisted 
on  taking  her  into  town,  so  as  to 
break  to  her  mother  her  altered 
decision.  Having  reached  the 
Krebsen  Gasse,  there  came  over 
her  a  panic  lest  she  might  be  in 
the  way.  So  Bertha  was  sent  up 
alone,  and  Miss  Eiddell  set  herself 
to  passing  the  time  by  driving  the 
streets  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and 
rather  at  random.  By  the  time  this 
had  been  going  on  for  about  half  an 
hour,  the  rain  seemed  to  have  cleared 
off,  and,  feeling  both  bored  and 
cramped,  she  suddenly  remembered 
the  Belvedere  garden.  She  had  not 
been  inside  it  since  the  day  she  had 
met  Andrew  there, — that  April  day 
on  which  the  history  of  this  weary 
summer  had  begun. 

The  mid-day  bells  were  ringing 
now  as  they  had  been  ringing  then 
while  she  stepped  out  of  the  cab  in 
front  of  the  open  gate  ;  but  the 
place  looked  different  to-day.  Was 
she  going  to  have  the  whole  drip- 
ping and  chilly-looking  gardens  to 
herself?  Miss  Eiddell  wondered  as 
she  crossed  the  foot-pavement.  It 
looked  almost  like  it.  She  was  just 
passing  inside,  when  through  the 
clangour  of  the  mid-day  bells  she 
heard  a  low,  hoarse  voice  persistent- 
ly calling  a  single  word.  Some  in- 
stinct made  her  guess  that  the  word 
was  meant  for  her,  and  her  first 
glance  down  the  street  told  her  that 
she  was  right, — for  there,  working 
his  way  along  the  wet  pavement 
with  a  rapidity  which  looked  un- 
natural, was  the  Steindl  Sepp,  the 
legless  beggar  to  whom  she  had 
given  a  hundred  florins  on  this  very 
spot,  and  whom  she  had  never 


passed  empty-handed  on  the  several 
occasions  when  she  had  met  him 
in  the  streets. 

Miss  Eiddell  stood  still  and  pulled 
a  five-florin  note  out  of  her  purse. 
"No  need  for  such  hurry,"  she 
thought.  "  The  poor  wretch  thinks 
I  am  going  to  escape  him  this 
time." 

The  mid-day  bells  stopped  ring- 
ing, and  immediately  Miss  Eiddell 
became  aware  that  the  Steindl 
Sepp,  who  in  general  was  so  chary 
of  his  words  as  to  be  frequently 
supposed  to  be  dumb,  was  now 
talking  almost  volubly,  though  it 
was  not  until  ho  had  almost  reached 
the  spot  where  she  was  standing 
that  she  could  distinguish  any  sense 
in  what  he  was  saying.  He  did 
not  put  out  his  hand  as  usual,  but 
pointed  with  it  backwards  over  his 
shoulder. 

An  accident — so  much  was  to  be 
gathered  from  his  broken  sentences 
— a  house  being  built — a  stone  fal- 
len down — two  men  hurt. 

"  House  *being  built,"  said  Miss 
Eiddell  with  sudden  fear,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  the  hundreds  of 
houses  that  were  being  built  within 
Vienna.  "  Where  is  the  house 
being  built?" 

The  Steindl  Sepp  named  the 
suburb  which  she  had  heard  named 
so  often  this  summer. 

"And  the  accident  has  been 
there?" 

"  It  has  been  .there." 

"  Two  men  hurt,  you  say  ? " 

The  Steindl  Sepp  nodded.  "  And 
one  is  the  friend  of  the  Gnddige. 
I  saw  him  carried  past.  I  made 
haste  to  say  it.  The  Gnadige  must 
hasten  also." 

Miss  Eiddell  had  not  understood 
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every  word,  but  she  had  understood 
enough  to  guess  the  rest  for  herself. 
It  did  not  even  strike  her  as  strange 
that  the  Steindl  Sepp  should  know 
who  were  her  friends — in  fact,  she 
had  already  forgotten  the  beggar's 
existence.  Having  stood  for  a  single 
moment  reviewing  the  situation,  she 
turned  back  to  the  cab,  and  within 
the  same  minute  they  were  under 
way.  The  Steindl  Sepp  seemed  to 
be  calling  something  after  them, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  stop  for 
that.  They  had  got  to  the  end  of 
the  street  before  she  noticed  that 
she  was  still  holding  in  her  hand 
the  five-florin  note  which  she  had 
taken  out  of  her  purse  for  the  leg- 
less beggar.  And  the  Steindl  Sepp 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  this  too,  for 
he  looked  somewhat  ruefully  after 
the  cab,  but  ended  by  giving  a 
philosophical  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
His  observations  of  human  nature 
were  necessarily  made  from  a  low 
level ;  but  in  the  twenty-five  years 
during  which  he  had  crept  about 
the  streets  they  had  come  to  be 
both  abundant  and  exhaustive,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  benefactress  to- 
day appeared  to  him  to  be  more  or 
less  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
meeting  which  he  had  watched 
take  place  on  this  same  spot  in 
April. 

The  unfinished  red  house  bore  a 
changed  and  much  more  doleful 
face  to-day  than  it  had  borne  on 
Wednesday.  The  scaffoldings  were 
dripping,  the  ribbons  on  the  little 
fir-tree,  which  still  flaunted  on  the 
roof,  no  longer  fluttered  gaily,  but 
clung  limply  to  the  branches.  Look- 
ing at  these  ribbons  now,  Miss  Rid- 
dell knew  them  again,  just  as  she 
knew  various  other  details  of  the 
surroundings,  although  on  Wednes- 
day she  had  not  been  aware  of  hav- 
ing noticed  any  of  them.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  become  much  more 
distinctly  and  intensely  visible  to- 
day. Her  mind  had  occupation 
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enough,  and  yet  nothing  escaped 
her. 

Before  she  had  quite  reached  the 
spot  she  could  see  that  several  men 
were  standing  in  a  group  and  look- 
ing at  something,  apparently  at  the 
windlass,  and  that  the  few  workmen 
whom  the  dinner-hour  had  left  on 
the  scaffoldings  had  huddled  their 
coats  over  their  shoulders  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  had 
again  begun  to  fall. 

In  getting  out  of  the  cab,  Miss 
Eiddell  all  but  stepped  into  an 
enormous  puddle  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  unfinished  porch,  and 
right  across  which,  lying  full-length 
on  its  side,  was  one  of  the  red-stone 
giants.  The  others  were  in  their 
places  already.  Miss  Eiddell  saw 
all  this,  and  had  even  time  to 
note  that  this  was  the  giant  with 
the  blunted  nose,  the  one  of  whom 
Andrew  had  remarked  that  he 
looked  as  though  a  fist  had  been 
planted  on  his  face.  The  figure 
was  drenched  with  mud,  and  even 
the  giant  beside  it  was  splashed  up 
to  his  stone  curls. 

Then  for  a  moment  things  threat- 
ened to  grow  black  before  Miss 
Eiddell's  eyes.  "Upon  the  red-stone 
elbow  of  the  giant  she  had  caught 
sight  of  a  broad,  irregular  smear 
which  was  not  mud.  And  now, 
also,  she  perceived  that  the  puddle 
at  this  spot  was  of  a  muddy  red. 

She  pulled  herself  together  and 
looked  round.  A  man  in  a  brown 
coat  was  approaching  her,  and  be- 
fore she  had  framed  a  question  he 
began  to  talk.  While  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  without  missing  a  single 
word  of  what  he  was  saying,  she 
remembered  having  seen  both  him 
and  his  brown  coat  before.  He  was 
an  overseer  of  some  sort,  so  far  as 
she  could  recall,  and  he  was  telling 
her  now  that  the  fourth  giant  was 
to  have  been  hoisted  to  its  place  to- 
day ;  the  windlass  had  broken,  and 
the  two  men  who  stood  nearest  had 
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been  knocked  over.  One  of  the 
men  had  been  the  architect,  the 
other  a  workman.  The  workman 
got  off  with  a  badly  scraped 
shoulder;  but  the  architect  had 
been  carried  off  insensible, — dead, 
perhaps,  for  aught  they  knew. 

"And  it  couldn't  have  been  harder 
on  him  than  at  that  very  mo- 
ment," said  the  overseer,  compas- 
sionately. "  Those  red  figures  had 
been  leaving  him  no  peace  lately ; 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  look 
better  pleased  than  he  looked  when 
they  made  fast  that  last  hook  to- 
day." 

Miss  Eiddell  looked  round  her 
again,  and  asked  where  the  architect 
was. 

"  Not  here,  of  course,"  said  the 
overseer,  in  some  astonishment. 
"  He's  been  in  the  hospital  for  at 
least  an  hour  by  this  time.  They 
took  him  to  the  Allgemeine" 

Then  only  Miss  Riddell  under- 
stood what  a  stupid  thing  she  had 
done  when  she  had  expected  to 
find  him  here.  Turning  from  the 
overseer  without  thanking  him,  she 
told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the 
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The  drive  seemed  to  last  several 
hours.  She  was  too  excited  to  feel 
unhappy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  The  worst  that  she 
suffered  from  as  yet  was  a  devour- 
ing impatience.  Not  for  a  moment 
had  she  stopped  to  consider  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Andrew  was 
injured,  and  he  was  alone  in  this 
strange  town;  that  there  could  be 
any  question  as  to  her  place  being 
by  his  side  never  even  occurred  to 
her. 

When  they  drew  up  at  last  she 
saw  a  long,  grey  building,  and  a  man 
with  a  tremendous  band  of  gold 
upon  his  cap  standing  under  the 
gateway.  In  another  instant  he 
was  at  the  window  asking  her  what 
she  wanted. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr  Burton,  the 


architect,  who  has  been  injured," 
she  said,  with  her  strong  British 
accent. 

The  porter  smiled  indulgently. 
"His  number,  please?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about 
any  number,  but  I  must  see  Mr 
Burton." 

"  Have  you  got  permission  from 
the  director  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  a 
director  either;  I  only  know  that 
Mr  Burton  is  here,  and  that  I  must 
see  him." 

"  The  Gnddige  must  have  per- 
mission for  that." 

"Then  I  will  get  permission. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Where  is 
the  director?" 

The  porter  looked  doubtful,  and 
just  then  Miss  Eiddell  noticed 
that  she  still  held  crumpled  up 
in  her  hand  the  five-florin  note 
which  had  been  intended  for  the 
Steindl  Sepp.  The  porter  did  not 
seem  aware  that  anything  was  hap- 
pening, but  the  fingers  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  window  secured  the 
little  paper  ball  with  a  dexterity 
which  spoke  of  frequent  practice, 
and  immediately  he  set  about  re- 
spectfully explaining  to  the  Fran 
Baronin  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  go  to  the  Information 
Office,  and  there  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  patient  she  wished 
to  see, — but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
past  twelve  o'clock,  which  was  the 
right  hour,  and  he  really  did  not 
see  how 

Miss  Riddell  took  a  second  bank- 
note out  of  her  purse,  and  the  por- 
ter, whose  fingers  still  rested  on  the 
edge  of  the  window,  had  an  idea. 
It  was  against  the  rules,  of  course, 
but  perhaps  one  of  the  attendants 
might  not  mind  looking  up  the 
number  for  her.  The  door  was  just 
across  the  courtyard,  the  one  with 
the  blue  lantern.  He  would  gladly 
accompany  the  Frau  Grqfin  him- 
self, if  he  were  allowed  to  quit 
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his  post  for  so  much  as  half  a 
minute. 

"  I  suppose  a  third  bank  -  note 
would  have  made  me  into  a  prin- 
cess," Miss  Riddell  was  saying  to 
herself  as  she  crossed  the  big  court- 
yard. 

Without  any  hesitation  she 
opened  the  door  under  the  blue 
lantern.  Inside  there  was  a  bare 
room,  where,  a  dozen  or  so  of  men 
and  women  were  sitting  and  stand- 
ing about  with  weary  faces  and  dull 
eyes,  and  not  so  much  as  a  healthy 
red  cheek  among  them.  Here  also 
was  a  cap  with  a  gold  band,  and 
Miss  Riddell  went  straight  towards 
it.  Her  usual  timidity  had  dropped 
from  her  like  a  cloak.  The  two 
dozen  eyes  fixed  .inquiringly  upon 
her  did  not  cause  her  an  instant's 
distress. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr  Burton,  the 
English  architect,  who  has  been 
injured,"  she  said.  "Can  you  find 
out  his  number  for  me  1 " 

"At  this  hour1?"  began  the  man. 

"Yes,  at  this  hour!  Don't  tell 
me  it  is  impossible,  I  know  it  is 
possible."  And  she  opened  her 
Russia  -  leather  purse.  The  atten- 
dant drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of 
injured  virtue.  The  struggle  with 
his  pride  lasted  half  a  minute  by 
the  clock,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  wicked  thing  was  evidently 
trodden  under  foot,  for  he  put  out 
his  hand  with  a  wonderfully  natural 
air  of  making  a  concession,  and  five 
minutes  later  Miss  Riddell  was  in 
possession  of  the  number  twenty- 
three. 

Following  the  instructions  given 
her,  she  was  presently  opening  an- 
other door,  and  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  another  man,  with  an- 
other of  those  gold  bands  on  his 
cap  which  she  was  beginning  to 
know  so  well.  It  was  the  broadest 
band  she  had  seen  as  yet,  and  far 
the  most  formidable  man,  —  huge 
and  black -bearded  and  unkempt, 
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and  very  much  like  a  savage 
freshly  caught,  and  stuck  anyhow 
into  civilised  clothes. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  he  asked 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  with  a 
truly  ferocious  glare. 

"To  see  Mr  Burton,  patient 
number  twenty-three ;  take  me  to 
the  director." 

"Quite  impossible;  the  director 
is  occupied.  You'd  certainly  better 
go  out  again  the  way  you  came  in." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  do  so.  I 
insist  upon  being  taken  to  the 
director." 

The  big  man  glared  again  as 
though  he  were  weighing  the  feasi- 
bility of  swallowing  this  courageous 
woman  alive.  He  hated  people  who 
were  not  scared  by  his  appearance; 
the  thing  to  please  him  was  to 
tremble  before  him.  But  there 
existed  yet  another  recipe  for  im- 
proving his  humour ;  and  Miss 
Riddell,  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  wiser  to 
keep  her  purse  in  her  hand,  once 
for  all,  had  the  good  luck  to  hit 
upon  it. 

"  Come  along,"  was  all  the  big 
man  said,  as,  without  either  tricks 
of  finger  or  feint  of  delicacy,  he 
clutched  the  proffered  bank-note. 
The  unkempt  monster  had  in  one 
instant  melted  to  the  harmlessness 
of  a  lamb. 

The  white-haired  director  was 
bending  over  his  writing  -  table 
when  Miss  Riddell  was  ushered 
in. 

"  It  is  not  the  hour  for  visits," 
he  politely  remarked,  when  she  had 
repeated  her  formula,  "I  want  to 
see  Mr  Burton,  patient  number 
twenty-three." 

Miss  Riddell  looked  instinctively 
at  her  purse,  but  fortunately  remem- 
bered in  time  that  this  was  not  one 
of  the  gold-banded  men. 

"  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  hour, 
but  I  must  see  him,"  she  said  in- 
stead. 
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The  director  looked  slightly  as- 
tonished. He  was  more  accustomed 
to  giving  orders  than  to  receiving 
them. 

"Are  you  his  wife?" 

Miss  Eiddell  had  almost  said 
"No,"  when  it  flashed  through  her 
mind  that  this  might  make  the 
difference  of  her  being  allowed  to 
go  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  steadily  return- 
ing his  gaze. 

The  director  looked  at  her  for  a 
few  seconds  longer,  and  then  turned 
to  an  enormous  book  of  reference 
by  his  side.  A  few  minutes  passed, 
during  which  the  only  sound  in  the 
room  was  the  turning  of  the  pages, 
and  then  the  scratching  of  the 
director's  pen.  Then  he  silentty 
handed  her  a  slip  of  paper  with 
his  signature,  and  was  back  again 
at  his  work  before  she  had  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

The  black-bearded  man  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  showing  his  white 
teeth  in  a  friendly  grin ;  and  under 
the  escort  of  this  newly  tamed 
savage,  Miss  Eiddell  threaded  what 
seemed  to  her  a  maze  of  yards  and 
passages,  meeting  only  a  few  white- 
aproned  nurses,  dressed  in  a  curi- 
ously glaring  red-checked  uniform. 
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For  a  minute  after  she  had  en- 
tered the  room,  she  felt  almost  sure 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
She  had  been  thinking  of  Andrew 
lying  alone,  and  here  was  a  huge 
apartment,  with  a  double  row  of 
beds,  almost  all  of  which  were 
occupied.  Two  men  only  were  on 
crutches,  and  a  couple  more  sat  on 
their  beds  with  their  arms  in  slings. 
At  her  entrance  there  was  a  slight 
stir  among  the  red-striped  blankets, 
and  more  than  one  head  was  lifted 
from  its  pillow,  for  this  was  not 
the  usual  visiting  hour.  A  few 
only  of  the  blankets  remained  mo- 
tionless. It  was  towards  one  of 
these  motionless  beds  that  Miss 
Eiddell  was  being  led,  while  she 
was  still  saying  to  herself  that  she 
must  have  come  to  the  wrong  place. 
Then  the  nurse  stood  still,  and 
upon  a  black  board  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  she  saw  written  in  white 
figures  the  number  twenty -three. 
For  the  second  time  to-day  things 
showed  an  inclination  to  grow  black 
before  Miss  Eid  dell's  eyes,  but  she 
asked  herself  in  time  what  good  it 
would  do  Andrew  if  she  were  to 
faint  1  Then  her  eyesight  returned 
to  her,  and  now  at  last  she  knew 
that  she  had  come  to  the  right  place. 
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What  she  saw  was  a  body  lying 
rigid  under  the  red-striped  blanket, 
a  bandaged  arm  stretched  over  it, 
and  Andrew's  head  upon  the  pillow. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  hair  clotted 
with  blood  upon  the  temples,  and 
for  the  long,  ugly  gash  upon  his 
ghastly  cheek,  he  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  lying  peacefully  asleep, 
and  peacefully  dreaming  too;  for 
what  touched  Miss  Eiddell  more 
disagreeably  than  the  clotted  blood, 
and  more  than  the  bandaged  arm, 
was  the  smile  upon  his  lips.  At 
first  she  told  herself  that  this  could 


not  be  insensibility,  but  when  she 
had  stood  for  several  minutes  beside 
the  bed,  and  had  seen  that  the  smile 
did  not  change,  she  looked  up  at 
the  nurse  and  asked  what  it  meant. 
The  nurse  shrugged  her  ample 
shoulders. 

"  They  often  smile  that  way,"  she 
said  with  good-natured  indifference. 
"It  depends  upon  what  they  are 
feeling  like  at  the  moment  they  are 
knocked  over.  Sometimes  they  are 
brought  in  with  their  faces  all 
crumpled  up  for  crying,  and  some- 
times grinning  like  a  cat,  or  frown- 
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ing  like  a  thunder-cloud.  It's  just 
according.  This  one  was  most 
likely  pleased  with  something,  and 
hadn't  time  to  feel  the  pain." 

"And  will  he  continue  to  look 
like  this  till  he  gets  his  senses 
back?" 

"7/he  gets  them  back." 

"  Is  the  case  so  bad  as  that? " 

A  touch  of  pity  showed  itself  in 
the  nurse's  broad  countenance. 

"You  mustn't  expect  too  much, 
but  it's  quite  possible  he  may  know 
you  again  before  the  end." 

Miss  Riddell  paused  for  a  moment 
before  she  asked,  "Do  you  mean, 
then,  that  there  is  no  hope  at  all  1 " 

Again  the  nurse's  shoulders 
heaved  in  a  ponderous  shrug. 
"That's  a  question  you  must  ask 
the  doctors." 

"  Cannot  he  be  moved  to  a  room 
where  he  would  be  alone  and  un- 
disturbed." 

"It  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
disturb  him  now,"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  chuckle  of  professional 
amusement  which  was  not  meant 
to  be  unkind.  "Besides,  they 
would  never  move  him  in  this 
state.  Yes,  I'm  coming.  Number 
sixteen  is  calling  for  me." 

"Give  me  a  chair  first,"  said 
Miss  Eiddell  in  such  a  quietly  im- 
perious tone  that  the  nurse,  who 
had  already  had  one  bank-note  out 
of  the  Russia-leather  purse,  readily 
brought  what  was  wanted,  and  even 
wiped  it  with  her  apron. 

Then  Miss  Eiddell  sat  down,  and 
her  watch  began.  By  this  time  the 
afternoon  was  advancing,  but  she 
had  lost  all  count  of  time.  It  was 
not  until  she  had  been  sitting  for 
half  an  hour  that  she  noticed  how 
wet  her  jacket  was :  evidently  she 
must  have  forgotten  to  open  her 
umbrella  while  crossing  the  court- 
yards. She  had  also  forgotten  that 
Bertha  would  be  waiting  for  her. 
By  degrees  only  these  things  came 
back  to  her  mind  as  she  sat  on  the 
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wooden  chair  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  that  ghastly  face  on  the  pillow. 
It  was  not  easy  to  do.  She  had 
never  seen  a  human  being  lying 
senseless,  and  in  the  first  minute  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  the  sight 
of  that  unchanging  smile  upon 
those  beloved  lips  must  madden 
her.  By  degrees  only,  closing  her 
tired  eyes  for  ever  lessening  inter- 
vals, she  schooled  herself  to  look  at 
him,  steadily  and  without  flinching, 
lest  the  smallest  symptom  of  return- 
ing life  should  escape  her. 

The  afternoon  was  broken  by 
little  variety.  A  good  many  of  the 
patients  were  chattering  quite  gaily : 
one  was  raving  in  delirium,  another 
was  uttering  incessant  groans,  while 
the  man  in  the  next  bed  was  sing- 
ing comic  songs,  to  the  delight  of 
several  others.  At  first  Miss  Rid- 
dell looked  round  angrily  at  each 
fresh  tune  that  was  called  for,  as  a 
person  might  do  who  is  watching  a 
cradle,  but  soon  she  remembered 
the  truth,  and  by  degrees  lost  count 
of  her  surroundings. 

It  was  the  sight  of  some  wine  in 
a  cup  which  made  Miss  Riddell 
become  aware  that  she  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning.  At  her  re- 
quest the  nurse  brought  her  a  cup 
of  coifee.  She  hated  coffee,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  had, 
and  it  would  be  too  ridiculous  to 
break  down  now  from  nothing  but 
vulgar  hunger,  she  told  herself,  al- 
most with  some  amusement. 

About  five  o'clock  there  passed  a 
movement  through  the  room  — 
"  The  doctors  are  coming  !  "  Her 
thought  immediately  was,  "Then  I 
shall  be  able  to  ask  them."  But 
almost  as  though  she  had  guessed 
her  intention,  the  nurse,  passing  by 
at  that  moment,  said,  "  No,  you 
cannot  stay  here.  There  is  no 
stranger  allowed  in  during  the  in- 
spection. The  doctors  must  not  see 
you." 

"They  need  not  see  me,"  said 
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Miss  Riddell,  looking  resolutely 
about  her.  "Cannot  you  hide  me 
somewhere  1  What  is  that  wooden 
partition  over  there  1 

"My  bed  stands  behind  it." 

"  Well,  I  will  stay  behind  it  too 
until  the  doctors  are  gone."  And 
without  waiting  for  the  nurse  to 
agree,  she  rose  and  went  towards 
the  wooden  partition. 

One  of  the  entering  doctors  who 
had  caught  sight  of  the  tail  of  her 
skirt  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
nurse. 

"It  is  only  Number  Twenty- 
three's  wife,"  Miss  Eiddell  heard 
the  nurse  saying.  "  She  has  been 
to  the  director." 

The  inspection  scarcely  over,  Miss 
Eiddell  was  back  again  at  her  post. 
"Dr  Weiss  says  that  Number 
Twenty-three  will  last  at  any  rate 
till  morning,"  had  been  the  would- 
be  words  of  comfort  with  which 
the  nurse  had  called  her  out  from 
behind  the  wooden  screen. 

The  watch  began  again,  and  was 
continued  first  into  the  dusk,  and 
then  by  gaslight.  "What  o'clock 
is  it  ? "  asked  Miss  Eiddell,  when 
the  nurse  informed  her  that  the  gas 
was  going  to  be  turned  off. 

"Nine  o'clock.  I  suppose  you 
will  be  going  now  1 " 

"No,  I  am  not  going;  but  can 
you  bring  me  some  supper  ? " 

"Only  coffee,  and  perhaps  saus- 
ages ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
while." 

"  Then  bring  me  coffee  and  saus- 
ages. Here  is  money  to  pay  for 
them." 

The  nurse's  round  eyes  grew 
rounder  as  she  took  the  ten-florin 
note,  but  she  made  no  further 
protest. 

"Eemember  that  the  gates  are 
closed  at  ten,"  was  all  she  called 
back  over  her  shoulder  when  she 
had  brought  the  required  articles, 
and  was  moving  off  again  towards 
another  patient. 
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"Yes,  it  is  all  right,"  said  Miss 
Riddell,  who  had  indeed  heard  the 
words,  but  without  considering 
what  they  might  mean  for  her. 

Then  there  passed  another  hour 
in  which  everything  remained  un- 
changed except  that  a  sudden  still- 
ness had  fallen  upon  the  room.  It 
was  not  a  perfect  stillness ;  for  al- 
though no  more  songs  were  being 
sung,  and  no  more  stories  told,  the 
hour  of  closing  had  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  delirious  patient,  nor  to 
the  man  whose  pain  forced  him  to 
groan.  The  illuminated  clock  over 
the  doorway  was  pointing  to  a  quar- 
ter to  ten,  when  Miss  Eiddell  again 
saw  the  nurse  approaching. 

"It  is  the  time  now,"  said  the 
woman  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"  Time  for  what  ? " 

"Why,  for  going  home.  The 
gates  are  closed  at  ten." 

Miss  Eiddell  gazed  at  her  in 
astonishment.  "Did  you  really 
think  I  was  going  to  leave  him  ? " 

"But  you  must, — you  have  no 
choice.  I  tell  you  that  the  gates 
are  closed  at  ten." 

"All  the  same,  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  him." 

"  But  you  must,"  said  the  nurse 
again,  while  her  comfortable  face 
began  to  grow  disturbed.  "It  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment." 

"  I  will  pay  you  what  you 
like." 

"Even  if  you  do,  it  will  cost  me 
my  situation." 

"But  who  need  know  that  I  am 
here  1 " 

"  The  doctor  will  know,  to  begin 
with.  He  will  be  here  presently  on 
his  last  round." 

"  Then  hide  me  again  behind 
that  screen." 

The  nurse  shook  her  head. 
"That  will  not  do  this  time.  I 
have  had  a  hint  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  house  inspection  to-night, 
which  really  means  an  inspection  of 
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our  sleeping  holes.  They'll  look 
not  only  behind  the  screens,  but 
into  our  beds  and  under  them. 
And  this  may  happen  at  any 
minute.  Some  things  have  been 
not  quite  on  the  square  lately." 

"  All  the  same,  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  him,"  Miss  Eiddell  repeated, 
and  then  sunk  for  some  minutes 
into  reflection.  After  all,  it  was 
only  another  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come ;  the  question  was  how  to 
do  it. 

"There  must  be  some  way  of 
hiding  me,"  she  said,  looking  round 
the  room,  and  speaking  more  to 
herself  than  to  the  nurse. 

"  Please  be  quick,"  was  the  nurse's 
answer  in  a  more  agitated  whisper. 
"See,  it  only  wants  ten  minutes 
more.  Nobody  who  is  not  a  nurse 
may  be  found  here  after  ten." 

Miss  Riddell  looked  at  the  woman 
thoughtfully,  while  working  out  a 
plan  in  her  mind. 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  a  nurse 
for  this  night  1 "  she  asked  at  last. 

"  I  don't  understand.  What  do 
you  mean?  My  goodness,  it  only 
wants  eight  minutes  more  ! " 

"I  mean  that  you  should  dress 
me  up  in  a  uniform  like  yours.  If 
I  keep  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
I  can  easily  pass  for  a  nurse." 

The  boldness  of  the  idea  was  such 
that  the  woman  was  on  the  point  of 
beginning  to  tremble. 

"  The  doctor,"  she  gasped.  "  It 
cannot  be." 

"  Do  all  the  doctors  know  all  the 
nurses  by  sight  ? " 

"  All  except  the  new  ones.  And, 
let  me  see — yes,  it's  true  enough 
that  it's  Dr  Holzer  who  is  on  duty 
to-night, — he's  only  been  here  four 
days  ;  but  no,  all  the  same,  the  risk 
is  too  great.  I  cannot  play  games 
with  my  situation — I  really  cannot," 
and  this  time  the  bulky  woman  be- 
gan trembling  in  good  earnest. 

"  What  is  your  situation  worth  to 
you  1 "  asked  Miss  Riddell. 
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"  With  the  gratuities  it's  seldom 
less  than  twenty  florins  a-month." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  twenty 
thousand  florins  better  I" 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  joke, 
madam,  but  really  at  this  mo- 
ment  " 

"  I  am  not  joking,"  said  Miss 
Riddell.  "Listen  to  me" — and 
her  eyes  brightened  strangely. 
Often  before  had  she  come  near 
to  cursing  her  money  ;  but  now,  as 
she  was  speaking,  the  great  bless- 
ing of  the  thing  had  in  one  moment 
flashed  upon  her.  "  I  *  have  been 
a  fool  all  my  life,"  it  had  passed 
through  her  mind  to  say.  "All 
that  can  be  done  with  money  I  can 
do.  Why,  am  I  not  the  rich  Miss 
Riddell,  able  to  outbid  all  other 
buyers  1 " 

"Listen,"  she  said  again  to  the 
woman.  "  I  have  so  much  money 
at  home  that  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand is  no  greater  extravagance  for 
me  than  to  pay  two  florins  would 
be  for  you.  Here  is  my  purse.  I 
have  only  got  two  hundred-florin 
notes  in  it,  but  perhaps  they  will 
help  you  to  believe." 

Whether  they  helped  her  to 
believe  entirely  was  doubtful ;  but, 
being  in  themselves  indisputable 
facts,  they  sufficed.  The  woman 
was  honest  and  well-meaning,  but 
she  was  also  the  mother  of  a  hungry 
family.  She  might  have  been  able 
to  resist  a  bribe  of  twenty  florins, 
but  at  the  mere  mention  of  twenty 
thousand  she  fell  flat  at  the  feet  of 
this  mysterious  capitalist. 

Five  minutes  later  Miss  Riddell 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  small 
looking-glass  which  hung  inside 
the  private  compartment,  while  the 
nurse  with  her  fat  fingers  and  with 
awe-stricken  eyes  was  helping  her  to 
adjust  the  muslin  cap.  If  she  had 
not  known  this  woman  in  the  shape- 
less red-checked  jacket  to  be  her- 
self, she  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  have  hit  upon  the  idea.  "  I 
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think  I  shall  pass  muster,"  she  re- 
flected, as  the  bib  was  adjusted. 

And  she  did  pass  muster.  It 
never  occurred  to  Dr  Holzer, 
who  came  in  half  an  hour  later, 
that  the  person  standing  at  the 
table  with  her  back  towards  him, 
and  apparently  busy  with  smooth- 
ing out  bandages,  was  anything 
but  a  nurse. 

"Is  everything  in  order?"  he 
asked,  glancing  at  her  in  passing. 
And  Miss  Eiddell  answered  with- 
out faltering,  and  with  as  little 
accent  as  possible,  "Alles  in  Ord- 
nung." 

The  worst  danger  was  over  now. 
For  when,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  the  house  inspection 
took  place,  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  keep  at  the  darkest  side  of 
the  room,  and  busy  herself  beside 
a  patient's  bed. 

After  midnight  something  like 
peace  returned.  The  same  nurse, 
who  was  still  on  duty,  was  slumber- 
ing on  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  with  a  pillow  stuffed  be- 
hind her  back.  The  delirious  pa- 
tient still  talked  at  intervals,  and 
sometimes  uttered  a  thin  shriek, 
and  sometimes  seemed  to  be  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  some  ap- 
parently quite  irresistible  joke  ;  but 
the  groans  of  the  man  in  acute 
pain  had  become  less  frequent.  He 
was  not  the  only  patient  awake,  as 
could  be  divined  by  the  occasional 
creakings  of  the  beds,  and  by  the 
pairs  of  wide-open  eyes,  whose  gaze 
was  to  be  met  in  more  than  one 
direction. 

Thus  the  hours  wore  on,  marked 
by  the  illuminated  clock,  but  not 
noted  by  the  watcher  in  the  red- 
checked  uniform.  As  she  sat  with 
her  eyes  on  that  face,  where  the 
fixed  smile  still  stood  with  the  im- 


mobility of  a  mask,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  and  she  were  alone  in 
the  world.  Even  the  laughter  of 
the  delirious  patient  sounded  far 
off  and  indistinct. 

Once  during  this  long,  long 
watch  it  came  back  to  her  how, 
only  yesterday,  she  had  been  won- 
dering what  their  next  meeting 
would  be  like,  and  had  puzzled 
over  the  right  attitude  to  adopt. 
She  could  almost  have  smiled  as 
she  thought  of  it.  Assuredly  the 
task  had  been  made  easy  for  her. 

It  was  when  the  first  chilly 
suspicion  of  daylight  was  stealing 
in  by  the  long  row  of  windows  that 
Miss  Eiddell,  having  glanced  across 
to  see  if  the  nurse  was  still  there, 
and  looking  back  again  at  the  bed, 
caught  her  breath  and  bent  forward. 
Was  it  only  fancy,  or  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  lips  actually  altered, 
or  at  least  altering  ?  She  shut  her 
eyes  and  looked  again.  No,  it 
was  no  deception  ;  at  last,  at  last 
it  had  come.  The  face  had  grown 
almost  grave.  Within  the  same 
minute  the  eyelids  quivered  and 
then  tried  to  move,  and  then  quiv- 
ered again,  and  were  slowly  and 
heavily  raised. 

Besides  being  an  Englishwoman, 
Miss  Riddell  was  almost  exagger- 
atedly reticent  by  nature;  but  at 
sight  of  those  eyes,  whose  gaze  she 
had  never  hoped  to  meet  again, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  and  clasped  her  shaking  hands 
above  him. 

It  was  a  blank  gaze  he  fixed 
upon  her — a  gaze  which  understood 
nothing,  and  immediately  the  eye- 
lids sunk  down  again.  And  yet 
there  lay  a  world  between  this  and 
what  had  been  lived  through  since 
she  first  entered  this  room,  fifteen 
hours  ago. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. "MR   FORTY-NINE. 


Before  the  middle  of  that  same  day 
the  patient  Number  Twenty-three 
had  been  transformed  into  "  Mr 
Forty-nine,"  which  meant  that  he 
had  been  moved  to  a  private  room. 

Consciousness  hadreturned  slowly 
and  broken  by  intervals  of  insensi- 
bility, but  his  sufferings  had  not 
yet  begun,  vitality  being  too  low 
for  pain  to  be  acute.  The  hesita- 
tion of  the  younger  doctors  as  to 
the  advisability  of  moving  him  had 
been  ended  by  the  professor  him- 
self, who  clinched  the  matter  by 
remarking  in  his  blunt -spoken 
fashion,  "No  need  to  break  your 
heads  over  it.  It's  easier  to  die  in  a 
private  room  than  in  a  public  one." 

Miss  Blddell  had  not  heard  these 
words,  but  she  had  learnt  the  truth 
in  the  consulting-room  from  one  of 
the  assistant  doctors. 

"  I  cannot  look  into  the  future," 
this  doctor  had  said.  "I  cannot 
tell  you  that  he  will  die  with  the 
same  certainty  as  I  can  tell  you 
that  he  will  never  use  his  hand 
again,  but  I  can  tell  it  you  about  as 
positively  as  I  can  swear  that  no 
snow  will  fall  to-day.  Snow  fall- 
ing in  July  is  not  unheard  of, — it 
may  be  a  wonder,  but  wonders 
sometimes  happen.  I  have  seen 
too  many  of  them  ever  again  to 
speak  positively.  All  I  can  say  is 
that,  humanly  speaking,  there  seems 
no  hope  of  a  recovery." 

The  doctor,  who  had  frequently 
been  deluged  with  tears  in  this 
same  room,  had  steeled  himself 
for  an  outburst,  but,  greatly  to  his 
relief,  the  questioner  left  him  with- 
out another  word. 

"  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  those  English  people,  after  all," 
he  mused.  "  I  wonder  if  they  feel 
anything  at  all  ? " 

And  now  she  sat  again  beside 
his  bed,  clinging  to  the  one  shred 


of  hope  that  had  been  contained 
in  the  doctor's  words,  and  almost 
happy  not  to  see  any  longer  the 
smile  which  had  tortured  her  since 
yesterday.  Immediately  after  his 
removal  into  the  private  room, 
Andrew  had  fallen  into  a  species  of 
slumber  which  was  not  real  sleep, 
and  yet  not  real  insensibility. 
When  he  awoke  from  this  state 
early  in  the  afternoon,  Miss  Riddell 
felt  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  even 
before  she  had  noticed  that  the  lids 
were  raised.  He  did  not  seem  to 
have  recognised  her  before  now, 
and  yet  there  was  nothing  of  sur- 
prise in  the  gaze  fixed  upon  her. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  expected 
her  to  be  there.  Presently  she 
guessed  that  he  was  trying  to  speak, 
and,  rising  quickly,  she  called  a 
nurse.  Liquid  nourishment  had 
been  administered  at  intervals.  The 
nurse  summoned  now  ladled  a 
spoonful  of  wine  into  his  mouth 
and  bustled  off  again.  They  were 
alone  once  more.  When  a  few 
minutes  had  passed  a  very  faint 
flush  appeared  upon  his  face. 

"  Georgie,"  he  said  hoarsely  and 
faintly,  "am  I  going  to  die?" 

She  tried  to  answer,  but  began 
to  tremble  instead,  taken  aback  by 
the  directness  of  the  question. 
Twice  she  opened  her  lips  to  speak 
the  untruth,  but  before  the  pene- 
trating look  fixed  upon  her,  a  look 
that  was  at  once  both  severe  and 
suspicious,  she  felt  helpless. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
try  and  say  anything.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  so." 

Then  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  for 
some  minutes,  gathering  together 
a  few  fragments  of  his  strength. 

"Yes,  it  is  better  so,"  he  said 
after  that  pause,  and  this  time  the 
wine  made  his  voice  sound  almost 
strong.  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  going 
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to  die.  Don't  cry,  Georgie,"  he 
added  with  some  irritation.  "  Didn't 
you  hear  me  say  that  I  was  glad  ? 
And  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here. 
If  you  had  not  been  here  I  should 
have  sent  for  you.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  I  could  not  have 
said  it  if  I  was  to  have  lived  on." 

He  spoke  in  short  sentences,  with 
breaks  between,  and  again  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  lay  still  for  so  long  that 
she  thought  he  must  have  fallen 
back  into  that  unnatural  slumber. 
But  it  was  not  so.  When  he 
looked  at  her  again  she  saw  that 
his  eyes  had  grown  brighter. 

"  Georgie,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have  never  loved 
any  woman  but  you.  That  no 
woman  would  ever  have  been  my 
wife,  since  you  could  not  be." 

"  Why  not  ? "  was  all  she  said  in 
answer  to  the  words  she  had  been 
waiting  for  all  her  life.  Nothing 
else  occurred  to  her  as  being  pos- 
sible to  say.  She  was  not  even 
aware  of  being  surprised.  The  thing 
did  not  seem  to  have  come  suddenly 
at  all,  but  by  degrees.  All  she 
wanted  to  know  was  why  she  could 
not  have  been  his  wife. 

"Because  I  never  could  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  live  upon  my 
wife's  money.  Not  even  if  you 
were  that  wife,  Georgie.  I  love  you 
now  as  I  loved  you  on  the  day 
when  I  kissed  you  under  the  beech- 
trees, — the  day  we  played  at  hide- 
and-seek,  do  you  remember  ?  But  I 
had  sworn  to  myself  that  you  should 
never  know  it,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  what  has  happened,  neither 
should  you,  so  help  me  God  !  It 
may  have  been  foolish — things  look 
different  now  somehow, — but  that 
was  how  I  saw  it  then." 


"Then  was  it  really  only  my 
money,  Andrew  1 "  she  timidly 
asked.  "  I  thought  it  was  my 
face.  I  am  the  plain  Miss  Riddell, 
you  know."  And  she  tried  to 
smile,  but  failed  rather  pitiably. 

"So  I  am  told.  To  me  you 
have  always  been  an  angel,  and 
angels  are  beautiful,  you  know." 

She  sat  for  a  little,  trying  to 
realise  what  had  happened,  and 
presently  she  was  roused  by  An- 
drew's voice  asking — 

"  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  old 
times,  Georgie  ] " 

This  time  she  was  honestly  sur- 
prised ;  the  question  sounded  so 
like  irony,  and  it  was  not  Andrew's 
way  to  be  ironical.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  fever  coming  on.  Then  it 
grew  clear  to  her  that  she  had  said 
nothing  as  yet.  She  supposed  that 
was  why  he  did  not  understand. 
As  yet  it  had  not  even  occurred  to 
her  to  explain  matters :  in  some 
vague  instinctive  way  she  had  be- 
lieved that  everything  must  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  him  as 
it  was  to  her. 

"  Andrew,"  she  said,  without 
any  trace  of  embarrassment,  "  I 
don't  think  you  understand.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  I  also  meant  to  live 
single  unless  you  asked  me  to  be 
your  wife." 

He  did  not  speak  this  time,  but 
forgetting  himself  for  a  moment, 
tried  to  move  his  bandaged  hand 
towards  her.  By  the  sudden  dis- 
tortion of  his  features  she  could 
guess  at  the  pain  that  had  seized 
him.  In  one  moment  they  were 
back  again  in  the  vulgar  world. 
He  had  become  a  patient  again, 
and  she  a  nurse. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — IN   THE   SUNSHINE. 


It  was  about   four  weeks   after     been  removed  from  the  public  room 
the  day  on  which  Mr  Burton  had     of    the    surgical    department   that 
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Miss  Eiddell  might  have  been  seen 
entering  the  gateway  of  the  build- 
ing whose  long,  grey  front  had  be- 
come so  familiar  to  her.  This  time 
the  porter  moved  aside  with  a  re- 
spectful doffing  of  his  gold-banded 
cap,  and  never  even  asked  her  what 
she  wanted.  Neither  did  she  re- 
quire any  one  to  guide  her  to  the 
room  she  wished  to  reach.  But  to 
her  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  her 
alarm,  she  found  it  empty. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  I 
hope?"  she  asked  the  first  nurse 
she  met.  "  And  surely  he  cannot 
be  gone?" 

"Mr  Forty-nine?  No;  there  is 
nothing  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  professor  himself  who 
allowed  him  to  go  down-stairs,  the 
day  being  so  fine.  You  will  find  him 
somewhere  about  the  courtyards,  no 
doubt." 

With  a  strangely  light  heart  Miss 
Eiddell  descended  the  staircase  she 
had  just  mounted.  "  Somewhere 
about  the  courtyards  "  was  a  rather 
indefinite  direction,  as  she  had  by 
this  time  learned ;  and  she  had  to 
spend  quite  ten  minutes  in  going 
from  one  division  to  the  other,  and 
taking  a  nearer  look  at  every  patient, 
sunning  himself  on  a  bench,  who 
happened  to  be  broad-shouldered 
and  to  have  reddish-brown  hair. 
The  blue  -  and  -  white  -  striped  uni- 
forms worn  by  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital  made  these  nearer  looks 
necessary.  The  courtyards  were  in 
reality  gardens,  provided  with  gravel 
walks,  and  shaded  by  horse-chestnut 
and  acacia  trees ;  and  the  autumn 
sunshine  lying  immovably  on  the 
leaves  that  were  as  yet  scarcely 
turned  in  colour,  very  nearly  intoxi- 
cated Miss  Eiddell  as  she  leisurely 
made  her  rounds.  She  wa,s  in  no 
hurry;  she  knew  that  she  would 
find  him  in  time,  and  there  are 
moments  when  expectation  is  al- 
most better  than  fulfilment.  She 
looked  lovingly  at  the  golden 
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shadows  of  the  trees,  and  smilingly 
returned  the  salutation  of  a  fair- 
haired  young  girl  on  a  bench.  It 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  be 
able  now  to  view  another  woman's 
comeliness  without  any  ugly,  jeal- 
ous pang.  Every  one  was  welcome 
to  be  as  pretty  as  she  liked. 

Presently  she  came  upon  the 
right  blue  -  and  -  white  coat.  Its 
wearer  was  sitting  under  a  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling  and  a  crutch  by  his  side. 
The  sunshine  did  not  seem  to  have 
gone  to  his  head  in  the  way  it  had 
gone  to  Miss  Eiddell's,  for  he  sat 
staring  at  the  gravel  with  a  thought- 
fulness  that  verged  upon  gloom. 
The  sound  of  her  voice  called  a  flush 
of  pleasure  to  his  face,  but  it  faded 
quickly.  She  might  have  been 
mistaken,  but  in  his  greeting  she 
seemed  to  detect  a  trace  of  some- 
thing which  recalled  the  many  for- 
mal meetings  of  this  summer,  some- 
thing which  in  these  last  weeks  had 
completely  vanished.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  seen  him  in 
the  open  air  since  the  accident,  and 
she  perceived  that  he  was  far  yet 
from  having  regained  his  normal 
appearance.  The  sunburn  on  his 
face  had  almost  disappeared,  leaving 
the  dark  red  scar  upon  his  cheek 
all  the  more  conspicuous.  His 
cheek-bones,  too,  were  unnaturally 
prominent,  and  the  squareness  of 
his  jaw  almost  painfully  marked, 
while  the  skin  on  his  forehead 
seemed  inclined  at  every  moment 
to  fall  into  loose  wrinkles. 

"What  does  being  out  of  doors 
feel  like?"  Miss  Eiddell  asked 
when  she  had  sat  down  beside 
him. 

"  Like  being  born  again,"  Mr 
Burton  answered,  somewhat  ab- 
stractedly, while  poking  the  gravel 
with  the  end  of  his  crutch. 

"  Why,  Andrew,"  she  said  gaily, 
"  you  almost  look  as  if  you  did  not 
enjoy  your  second  birth." 
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"I  am  not  sure  that  I  do,"  was 
the  slow  reply. 

"  Would  you  rather  the  red  giant 
had  made  an  end  of  you  completely 
while  he  was  about  it  ? " 

"Sometimes  I  think  so.  It 
would  have  been  a  neater  job,  any 
way." 

Instead  of  answering,  Miss  Kid- 
dell  watched  him  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  smile  on  her  lips,  while 
he  continued  to  poke  the  gravel  as 
though  everything  depended  on 
making  a  perfectly  round  hole  at 
exactly  that  place.  His  mood 
seemed  neither  to  surprise  nor  dis- 
tress her.  As  nobody  happened  to 
be  sitting  on  the  bench  straight  op- 
posite, they  were  practically  alone. 
Figures  in  blue-and-white  uniform 
walked  or  hobbled  past  at  intervals  ; 
and  half-way  down  the  gravel-walk 
two  lads,  likewise  blue-and-white, 
with  narrow,  bleached-looking  faces, 
were  playing  a  game  with  horse- 
chestnuts. 

"  Georgie,"  said  Mr  Burton,  aban- 
doning his  attempts  on  the  gravel 
and  looking  into  her  eyes,  "there 
must  be  an  end  of  this." 

"  An  end  of  what,  Andrew  ? " 

"An  end  of  everything;  you 
know  what  I  mean,"  he  said,  with 
some  irritation  in  both  voice  and 
eyes.  "  Don't  put  on  that  innocent 
face,  Georgie.  As  long  as  I  was  in 
a  bad  way  it  was  different,  of  course, 
but  now  that  I've  come  back  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  or  whatever  the 
poetical  fellows  call  it,  things  can't 
go  on  in  the  same  way.  I  am  not 
ill  now,  I  am  convalescent;  your 
visits  have  no  longer  got  the  same  ex- 
cuse. You  are  not  in  your  teens,  of 
course,  but  you  are  a  young  woman, 
after  all.  It  isn't  fair  to  you.  You 
are  compromising  yourself." 

"I  don't  think  I  am,  Andrew," 
she  answered  quietly ;  then  after  a 
pause  added,  "  Have  you  forgotten 
the  first  day  in  Number  Forty- 
nine  ? " 
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"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  said 
Andrew  in  a  low  voice,  which  yet 
shook  passionately,  "but  I  was  a 
dying  man  when  I  spoke  then,  now 
I  am  a  living  one, — they  are  two 
different  creatures  :  if  I  had  known 
that  I  was  ever  again  to  sit  in  the 
sunshine  as  I  am  sitting  now,  those 
words  should  never  have  crossed 
my  lips." 

"  A  dying  man  seems  more  sen- 
sible than  a  living  one.  So  you 
still  stick  to  your  foolish  idea?" 

And  as  he  looked  at  her  with 
surprise  and  reproach  in  his  eyes, 
she  went  on,  "I  have  heard  you 
yourself  acknowledge  that  your 
scruples  were  foolish." 

"  That  was  then ;  things  were 
somehow  on  a  different  level  then, 
— they  bore  different  proportions. 
Now  they  have  got  back  again  into 
their  right  places." 

"  Or  into  their  wrong  ones.  An- 
drew, answer  me  this  question,  Do 
you  believe  that — that — well,  that 
I  love  you  1 " 

"  I  believe  that,  Georgie." 

"Do  you  believe  that  I  believe 
in  your  attachment  to  me?" 

"Yes." 

"And  yet,  knowing  these  two 
things,  you  are  willing  to  spoil  my 
life  and  your  own  because  of  a  hare- 
brained idea  as  to  what  the  world 
will  say, — for  it  comes  to  that,  after 
all."  ' 

"  Hold,  Georgie ;  I  have  not  fully 
explained.  I  should  not  have  said 
that  things  were  back  in  quite  their 
old  places ;  there  is  a  difference, 
after  all.  Even  now  I  can  see  that 
the  scruples  of  the  Andrew  Burton 
that  was  were  exaggerated,  but  this 
is  no  longer  the  same  Andrew  Bur- 
ton, you  must  remember, — this  is 
Mr  Forty-nine.  If  I  had  been  able 
to  go  on  working,  it  would  have  been 
different,  or  if  I  had  reached  the 
stage  at  which  an  architect  can 
afford  to  work  chiefly  with  his  head. 
But  as  matters  stand  I  am  not 
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only  a  pauper  but  a  cripple.  My 
hand  is  useless,  and  my  work  is 
gone." 

"Then  how  do  you  intend  to 
live  ? " 

"  Not  upon  your  bounty,  at  any 
rate,"  he  grumbled  between  his 
teeth,  while  a  fiery  flush  mounted 
to  his  pale  forehead. 

"  And  your  father  ?  Do  you  ever 
think  of  him  1  What  is  to  become 
of  him  ? " 

"  If  I  don't  marry  you  for  your 
own  sake,"  he  said  almost  savagely, 
"  I  shall  not  marry  you  for  the  sake 
of  my  father.  Leave  me  alone, 
Georgie ;  I  beg  of  you  to  go.  Surely 
you  have  said  everything  now." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  slowly  replied,  "No,  I  have 
not  said  everything  yet.  There  is 
still  one  thing,  and  I  see  it  must  be 
said.  Andrew,"  and  she  looked 
at  him  steadily,  "  you  cannot  mean 
to  break  your  word." 

"  I  have  never  given  my  word  in 
this  matter." 

"Yes,  you  have.  On  the  day 
when  we  played  at  hide-and-seek 
in  the  beech-wood — the  day  before 
your  return  to  school — we  promised 
to  marry  each  other.  I  know  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  that  day, 
because  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
it.  The  promise  has  never  been 
retracted.  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my 
part  of  it,  and  I  now  claim  its  ful- 
filment on  your  side." 

Miss  Riddell  spoke  with  a  de- 
liberation and  emphasis  which  im- 
pressed the  hearer  much  more  than 
any  signs  of  excitement  could  have 
done.  She  had  straightened  herself 
a  little  on  the  bench,  and  though 
Andrew  stared  back  at  her  with  a 
mixture  of  indignation  and  surprise, 
she  succeeded  in  bearing  his  gaze. 
It  was  he  who  flinched  first  and 
looked  away. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  said  uneasily. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  jilt  me  ? " 

"No  one  could  count  that  as  a 


real  betrothal.  "We  didn't  under- 
stand what  we  were  doing." 

"  Didn't  we  ?  I  understood  very 
well,  and  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  since.  Andrew  " — and  the  sur- 
face calmness  of  her  manner  began 
to  give  way  a  little — "it  is  what 
you  are  doing  now  that  you  do  not 
understand.  On  the  day  of  that 
last  game  you  gave  me  a  terrible 
fright  by  wondering  what  the  world 
would  be  like  if  you  never  found 
me  again.  It  sounded  like  folly 
then,  and  yet,  Andrew,  it  has  all 
but  come  true.  We  have  been  so 
clever  at  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
each  other's  honest  regard,  that  but 
for  that  red  giant  and  the  broken 
windlass,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
might  never  have  found  each  other 
again.  Now  that  I  know  your 
secret,  nothing  can  hold  me  back. 
I  will  not  let  you  sacrifice  our  joint 
happiness  for  an  idea.  The  doctor 
said  that  if  you  recovered  it  would 
be  as  great  a  wonder  as  though  snow 
were  to  fall  in  July.  The  wonder 
has  been  worked,  the  snow  has 
fallen  ;  and  wonders  are  not  worked 
every  day,  and  not  for  nothing. 
There  must  have  been  some  object. 
Do  you  want  to  fight  against  Provi- 
dence, Andrew?" 

She  could  not  see  his  features, 
for  he  sat  with  averted  face,  ap- 
parently rapt  in  the  horse-chestnut 
game  a  few  paces  off".  For  a  few 
seconds  she  waited,  but  there  came 
no  answer.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  was  going  to  lose  the  battle? 
A  few  minutes  ago  she  had  not 
thought  so,  but  now,  unexpectedly, 
childish  recollections  crowded  in 
upon  her,  memories  of  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  boy's  stub- 
born will  had  proved  itself  immov- 
able, and,  quite  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning,  her  heart  failed  her. 
When,  after  a  long  pause,  she  spoke, 
her  voice  faltered  for  the  first  time 
to-day. 

"I  wonder  if  you  realise  what 
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you  are  doing,  Andrew.  Is  it  clear 
to  you  that  we  shall  have  to  he 
strangers  after  this  1 " 

It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  her  to 
do  anything  so  final  as  to  rise  from 
the  hench,  but  evidently  Mr  Bur- 
ton expected  that  this  was  coming. 
With  the  quickness  of  terror  he 
turned  towards  her,  and,  much  as 
a  child  might  catch  hold  of  its 
mother's  gown,  with  his  uninjured 
hand  he  clutched  at  her  skirt. 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  I  suppose  we  were  meant  for  each 
other.  Stay  here,  Georgie ;  I  can't 
do  without  you." 

Half  a  year  had  passed  since,  on 
a  certain  September  day,  the  god 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  had  cele- 
brated a  new  victory  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  AUgemeine  Kranlten- 
haus,  when  Mrs  Andrew  Burton 
received  two  pieces  of  news  follow- 
ing close  upon  each  other,  one  of 
which  gave  her  sincere  pleasure, 
while  the  other  caused  her  the  first 
genuine  distress  she  had  felt  for 
quite  six  months. 

The  world,  of  course,  had  found 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  one  rejected  suitor  even 
made  a  joke  about  the  heiress  hav- 
ing married  two  cripples  instead  of 
one,  since  the  father  too  was  dis- 
abled as  well  as  the  son,  and  would 
also  have  to  be  supported ;  but 
what  fragments  of  such  whispers 
reached  Kelton  did  not  disturb  the 
household  peace.  In  the  fact  that 
the  crutch  had  come  to  be  dis- 
carded, though  the  sling  would  for 
ever  remain  in  its  place,  there  was 
happiness  enough  to  be  proof 
against  the  most  vicious  gossip. 


The  first  cloud  came  only  with  one 
of  these  two  unexpected  communi- 
cations. 

Both  were  announcements  of 
marriage.  The  one  which  gave 
Mrs  Burton  pleasiire  was  the  news 
that  the  boyish,  blue -eyed  duke, 
whom  she  had  lectured  so  severely 
at  the  Ryall  House  ball  just  about 
a  year  ago,  had  found  a  wife  who, 
besides  bringing  him  a  fortune,  had 
gained  in  return  what  affections  he 
had  to  give,  as  he  himself  informed 
Mrs  Burton  in  an  eager  scrawly 
little  note  which  was  entirely  con- 
vincing. 

The  piece  of  news  that  distressed 
her  came  in  a  letter  from  Bertha 
Norberg.  It  had  long  ago  been 
settled  that  Kelton  —  varied  by 
Viennese  interludes  —  was  hence- 
forward to  be  considered  as  Ber- 
tha's home;  but  Bertha  herself, 
whose  egotism  was  entirely  of  the 
amiable  sort,  had  shrunk  from  in- 
flicting herself  on  a  newly-married 
couple,  and  had  therefore  preferred 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  mother. 
But,  after  all,  the  winter  had  proved 
too  long.  With  her  protectress  by 
her  side  she  had  been  strong  enough 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Herr  Tessely's 
renewed  proposals  ;  left  to  herself, 
she  had  succumbed,  not  so  much 
to  his  ardour  as  to  the  visions  of 
a  comfortable  home  of  her  own. 
Second  love  had  not  come,  perhaps 
it  did  not  even  exist.  At  any  rate, 
she  meant  to  give  up  waiting  for 
what  might  prove  to  be  a  phantom, 
and  instead  to  grasp  the  tangible 
hand  stretched  towards  her. 

And,  despite  the  distress  of  the 
wealthy  idealist,  who  knows  whether 
she  was  wrong? 
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A    RAMBLE    ROUND    FOLKESTONE. 


NOT  long  ago  some  of  the  good 
folks  of  Folkestone  were  greatly 
perturbed  by  a  rumour  that,  by  an 
understanding  between  the  rival 
Railway  Companies,  the  Channel 
passenger  traffic  was  to  be  diverted 
to  Dover.  Others  consoled  them- 
selves by  arguing  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  it  would  not 
much  matter.  Invalids  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bustle ;  and 
Folkestone,  with  its  large  and  in- 
creasing clientele,  had  so  many 
attractions  as  a  popular  watering- 
place  that  it  was  sure  to  fill  to 
overflowing  all  the  same.  As 
with  the  controversialists  who  re- 
garded the  opposite  sides  of  the 
shield,  there  was  something  to  be 
said  from  both  points  of  view. 
For  there  is  the  Folkestone  below, 
which  does  business  with  Boulogne; 
and  the  Folkestone  above,  which 
is  fashionable  and  sanitarian.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  optimists 
were  in  the  right,  for  Folkestone 
has  hedged  to  win  in  any  event.  • 
What  Dickens  described  as  Pa- 
vilionstone,  in  one  of  the  earlier 
articles  in  '  Household  Words,' 
has  ever  since  been  growing  in 
reputation  and  popularity,  till 
now  it  is  pretty  thoroughly  trans- 
formed. The  Pavilion  Hotel, 
which  suggested  the  pseudonym, 
has  found  many  a  competitor  in 
the  upper  town  and  on  the  cliffs. 
Yet  the  Pavilion,  although  adding 
wing  to  wing  and  storey  to  storey, 
is  always  crowded  to  the  attics 
through  a  long  season ;  and  there 
are  families  who,  swallow-like,  re- 
turn every  summer  to  occupy  for 
weeks  the  best  suites  of  rooms. 
The  best  houses  on  the  cliffs  fetch 
fancy  rents  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  ;  and  the  occupants, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  always 


eager  for  a  deal.  In  fact,  greed — 
or  shall  we  call  it  prudence  or 
frugality  ? — not  unf requently  over- 
reaches itself.  There  are  well-to- 
do  people  who  will  put  their  pride 
in  their  pockets,  and  turn  out  of  a 
luxurious  abode  to  rough  it  in  a 
back  street.  Two  years  ago,  when 
Folkestone  was  overcrowded  on 
account  of  the  cholera  scares  on 
the  Continent,  we  heard  from  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  cases 
of  distress  which  might  be  charac- 
terised as  "sells."  Shrewd  old 
ladies  who  had  renounced  their 
penates  for  a  fixed  term  and  a 
tempting  price,  found  they  could 
not  house  themselves  decently  else- 
where on  any  reasonable  terms. 
And  in  Folkestone  there  are  many 
venerable  spinsters  and  widows 
who  cling  fondly,  like  their  cats, 
to  the  locality  of  their  habits  and 
predilections. 

For  if  we  bar  an  occasional  Bank 
holiday,  when  it  is  swamped  in  ex- 
cursionists by  a  service  of  cheap 
trains,  there  is  no  sort  of  vul- 
garity] about  the  place.  It  turns 
up  an  aristocratic  nose  at  Hast- 
ings, and  looks  down  upon 
Ramsgate  with  patronising  con- 
tempt. As  for  Margate,  with  its 
halls  on  the  sea,  the  less  that  is 
said  about  them  the  better.  In 
Folkestone  there  are  German  bands, 
but  few  nigger  melodists  in  gaudy 
raiment :  there  are  no  open  -  air 
booths  vending  cheap  souvenirs  in 
sea  trash;  no  stalls  and  barrows 
beneath  flaring  gas  jets,  where 
periwinkles  in  vinegar  are  sold  by 
the  saucer  in  pennyworths.  We 
should  say  that  the  chief  draw- 
backs to  residents  were  the  pro- 
fusion of  al  fresco  photographers, 
and  the  presence  of  smart  soldiers 
in  abnormal  strength.  The  nur- 
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sery-maids  neglect  the  innocents  in 
the  perambulators  while  having 
their  portraits  taken  ;  and  it  must 
be  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
decent-looking  servant.  That,  we 
presume,  is  the  reason  why  the 
chambermaids  in  the  principal 
hotels  seem  always  to  be  selected 
for  their  personal  ill-looks.  Though 
we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
there  can  be  no  more  gratifying 
sign  of  the  elevation  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  style  of  young 
women  with  whom  they  keep  com- 
pany. It  would  appear  nowadays 
that  Mr  Atkins  can  place  his 
affections  above  the  kitchen  and 
the  servants'  hall.  Stroll  out  of 
a  fine  Sunday  evening  on  the 
Sandgate  road,  and  you  will  see 
him  professing  to  do  the  atten- 
tive to  attractive  young  women 
in  black  silks  who  might  very 
well  pass  for  ladies.  We  use  the 
word  "professing"  advisedly,  for 
Thomas  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
flow  of  small-talk,  and  if  he  breathes 
soft  nothings  in  beauty's  ear,  it 
must  be  when  seclusion  and  night- 
fall suggest  sweet  opportunity. 

The  original  Folkestone,  like 
Hastings,  was  a  picturesque  old 
town,  with  its  houses  huddled  to- 
gether, tier  above  tier,  in  a  narrow 
ravine  inclining  towards  the  sea- 
front.  There  was  a  primitive  har- 
bour, sometimes  silting  up  and 
sometimes  cleaned  out  by  the  scour 
of  the  tidal  currents.  Swift  craft, 
of  more  or  less  suspicious  appear- 
ance, would  come  to  their  moor- 
ings there  when  their  papers  and 
holds  would  bear  inspection.  But 
the  chief  trade  of  the  little  port 
was  transacted  surreptitiously.  A 
lugger  with  wide  spread  of  canvas 
would  show  in  the  offing  towards 
dusk,  and  when  the  watchers  re- 
cognised the  cut  of  her  sails,  signal 
lights  would  be  flashed  from  among 
qhimney  -  stalks  and  from  garret 
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windows.  The  amphibious  popu- 
lation to  the  westward  would  be 
all  on  the  alert,  and  there  would 
be  brisk  going  to  and  fro  of  shal- 
low but  seaworthy  boats  before 
the  beach  of  Sandgate.  Troops  of 
lumbering  farm-horses  drawn  up 
among  the  sandhills,  in  charge  of 
men  armed  with  pistol  and  cutlass, 
would  be  busily  clattering  their 
jaws  in  their  nose-bags,  knowing 
well  that  there  was  serious  busi- 
ness before  them.  Then,  if  a  sud- 
den descent  of  the  preventive  men 
did  not  end  in  fireworks  and  a 
fiasco,  many  a  sleeper  in  peaceful 
inland  homesteads  would  be  awak- 
ened through  the  night  by  the 
clank  of  chains  and  the  rattle  of 
hoofs.  And  so  many  a  citizen 
grew  in  wealth  and  respectability, 
attaining  the  highest  municipal 
honours.  His  good  lady  and  his 
buxom  daughters  dressed  in  silks 
from  Genoa  and  laces  from  Valen- 
ciennes, when  they  went  to  their 
devotions  in  the  Church  of  SS. 
Mary  and  Eanswith  on  the  cliff; 
and  the  worthy  mayor  or  the 
worshipful  alderman  kept  it  up 
with  their  guests  over  supper  into 
the  small  hours,  on  cognac,  Schie- 
dam, and  Gascon  or  Spanish  vin- 
tages which  had  never  paid  a  shil- 
ling to  the  revenue. 

Folkestone  has  forgotten  those 
unregenerate  days;  and  indeed, 
although  the  conversion  was  invol- 
untary, it  has  altogether  changed 
its  character.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  seemed  likely  to  be  shelved, 
like  any  of  the  decaying  Cinque 
Ports, — for  it  had  been  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Guilds  as 
a  satellite  of  Dover.  It  lay  aside 
and  to  the  south  of  the  London 
coach-road,  which  was  the  direct 
route  to  the  Continent.  But 
prosperity  revived  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  South -Eastern 
Railway.  The  passage  by  Folke- 
stone and  Boulogne  became  the 
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favourite  route  for  tourists,  and 
fashionable  physicians  discovered 
that  the  air  was  eminently  salub- 
rious. So  it  is.  It  is  an  undoubt- 
ed fact,  confirmed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  various  convalescent 
hospitals,  that  wounds  heal  in 
Folkestone  far  more  quickly  than 
in  most  places,  and  that  patients 
with  complaints  of  the  lungs  have 
marvellously  speedy  relief.  It  is 
protected,  besides,  by  the  high 
land  from  the  north,  and  from  the 
east  winds.  Indeed,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Boulogne,  situ- 
ated between  the  sea  and  a  vast 
extent  of  sandy  plain,  we  know  no 
purer  air  on  either  shore  of  the 
Channel.  We  really  are  not  en- 
gaged to  write  an  advertisement,  yet 
we  must  indicate  two  other  advan- 
tages. Unlike  Torquay  or  Cannes, 
or  even  Eastbourne,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  house-agents,  end- 
less "commodious  mansions  stand 
in  their  own  extensive  and  attrac- 
tive grounds,"  and  consequently 
swell  a  watering-place  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  city,  the  fashion- 
able quarter  is  concentrated  and 
well  defined  on  the  seaboard.  The 
Lees  must  always  be  limited  by  the 
sharp  dip  in  the  cliff  towards  Sand- 
gate,  even  if  the  cricket -ground 
should  be  ultimately  built  over. 
And  on  the  Lees,  with  the  broad 
asphalted  promenade,  you  are  sure 
to  meet  everybody  who  is  anybody, 
at  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  par- 
ades. In  fact,  the  misanthropi- 
cally  disposed,  who  love  long  soli- 
tary walks  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
charming  country,  rejoice  in  those 
Lees  as  a  sort  of  lightning-con- 
ductor which  attracts  all  the  local 
disturbance.  On  the  breezy  heights 
behind  you  meet  nobody  save  per- 
haps a  stray  artist;  in  the  roads 
and  lanes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tramps  and  vagabonds,  you 
only  come  across  an  occasional 
carriage  or  fly.  Yet  on  the  Lees 


the  man  of  society  and  the  student 
of  human  nature  may  always  find 
much  to  amuse  or  interest,  especi- 
ally between  the  Saturday  and  the 
Sunday.  There  are  the  Parliament 
men,  lawyers,  literary  men,  City 
men,  and  actors,  who  have  run 
down  to  freshen  themselves  up 
with  a  breath  of  the  sea-breezes. 
There  is  the  grave  Lord-Justice, 
in  tweeds  and  billycock,  who  may 
be  meditating  his  judgment  in 
some  momentous  suit.  Humanity 
can  never  cast  its  cares  behind  it. 
There  is  the  dramatist  who  was 
called  forward  the  night  before,  to 
bow  graceful  thanks  to  an  enthu- 
siastic audience ;  and  there  is  the 
stockbroker  who  is  "  bearing  "  Ar- 
gentines or  Americans,  and  looks 
forward  with  misgivings  to  the  ap- 
proaching settlement.  If  he  could 
but  forget  his  troubles  for  a  time 
— but  he  is  feverish  for  the  last 
edition  of  the  evening  papers. 
There  are  many  bath -chairs,  re- 
volving on  soft  indiarubber  tyres, 
silent  and  stealthy  as  the  approach 
of  the  death  which  is  shadowing 
and  stalking  the  pallid  occupants. 
And  there  is  invariably  a  great 
plurality  of  parsons,  from  the  bene- 
ficed  and  rubicund  dignitary  who 
has  any  quantity  of  old  port  in  sub- 
terraneous bins,  with  the  gout  for 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  buffet  him, 
to  the  lean  and  haggard  curate 
who  has  married  a  wife  with  some 
means,  and  who  clearly  needs  no 
sea  air  to  give  an  edge  to  a  wolfish 
appetite.  Towards  luncheon-time 
he  is  perpetually  consulting  his 
watch,  though  he  might  trust  to 
the  church  clocks  for  timely  warn- 
ing. Folkestone  swarms  with  pet 
dogs,  which  may  explain  a  phe- 
nomenal scarcity  of  cats  and  the 
preoccupation  of  the  motherly  old 
maids  who  possess  them  ;  but  mar- 
riageable maidens  are  even  more 
plentiful,  which  is  not  surprising  ! 
There  is  the  Dover  garrison  on  the 
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one  side,  the  camps  of  Hythe 
and  Shorncliffe  on  the  other.  It 
must  be  nuts  for  the  misogynist 
to  look  on  at  the  innumerable 
flirtations,  and  think  how  few 
matches  are  likely  to  come  off, 
and  how  few  of  these  few  will 
turn  out  happily.  For  except  in 
rare  cases  all  is  a  matrimonial 
lottery,  where  men,  maidens,  and 
mothers  are  plunging  in  the  dark. 
How  many  of  these  spruce  and 
sprightly  warriors  are  detrimentals, 
and  how  little  can  one  judge  of  their 
means  from  the  clothes  for  which 
they  owe,  or  from  the  confidence 
of  their  martial  swagger  !  How 
many  of  these  pretty  maids  have 
only  their  faces  for  their  fortunes, 
though  the  rich  simplicity  of  their 
toilets  might  stamp  them  daugh- 
ters of  Crrcsus  ! 

Amusements  are  often  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  cost.  Croe- 
sus at  Folkestone  might  find  him- 
self at  a  loss  for  so-called  en- 
tertainments, unless  indeed  he 
brought  over  the  Comedie  Fran- 
£aise,  or  fetched  down  the  artistes 
of  the  Lyceum  and  built  them  a 
summer  theatre.  Yet  we  have 
found  that  twopence  goes  a  long 
way.  You  hire  a  chair  on  the 
cliff  for  a  penny,  and  turn  it  to- 
wards the  sea.  Even  without  Mr 
Clark  Russell  at  your  elbow,  and 
setting  aside  the  marine  magnifi- 
cence, what  romance  there  is  in 
the  seaward  panorama  !  for  there 
is  an  immense  pull  in  a  place 
which  commands  a  busy  sea- 
thoroughfare.  There  is  always  a 
great  deal  going  on ;  for  now  that 
the  Channel  swarms  with  tugs, 
there  are  no  longer  fleets  by  the 
hundred,  becalmed  for  weeks,  in 
the  Downs  off  Deal.  With  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  there  is  always  a 
stream  of  sailing  craft,  from  the 
four-  or  five-master  in  the  Aus- 
tralian or  South  American  trade, 
to  the  smart  little  pilot -schooner 


that  seems  to  sail  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind  pretty  nearly  as  easily  as  with 
the  breeze  abeam  of  her.  As  for 
the  steam  leviathans,  they  are 
legion,  and  almost  Protean  in 
their  shape  and  build.  There  is 
the  long,  commodious  passenger- 
steamer,  with  graceful  lines,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  or  the  Royal  Mail, 
gliding  over  ways  that  might  be 
greased  in  oil,  —  with  the  great 
funnels,  through  which  you  might 
drive  a  hansom,  snorting  forth 
their  clouds  of  vaporous  smoke, 
illumined  towards  the  gloaming 
with  flashes  of  flame.  You  may 
imagine  the  wistful  or  the  joyous 
eyes,  the  hearts  that  are  over- 
freighted with  joy  or  sadness,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  outward  or 
homeward  bound.  Possibly  there 
is  some  swindler  on  board,  fearing 
the  telegraphs  and  the  detective 
police.  There  are  the  hideous 
screw-colliers,  down  by  the  stern, 
their  freeboard  almost  submerged 
in  a  rolling  ground-swell,  and  the 
white  water  pouring  in  twin  cata- 
racts of  foam  from  the  wall-side- 
ed  bows.  Now  and  then  there 
is  one  of  the  marine  monstrosities 
that  are  the  pride  of  the  modern 
British  navy.  The  colliers  seem 
constructed  as  a  challenge  to 
Providence ;  but  the  martial  iron- 
clads, with  their  top-heavy  plat- 
forms or  turrets  amidships  carry- 
ing guns  from  some  60  to  110  tons, 
would  appear  to  be  ingeniously  de- 
vised to  assist  the  huge  structure 
in  turning  turtle.  And  the  Dib- 
din  is  yet  to  be  born  who  will  dare 
to  sing  the  joys  of  the  sea-life  in 
the  floating  Tartarus,  where  sala- 
manders stripped  to  the  buff  are 
stoking  the  subterraneous  fires ; 
though  it  is  true  that  the  mariner 
now  lives  like  a  fighting-cock,  and 
the  salt  junk  and  weevily  dyspep- 
tic biscuit  are  phantoms  of  the 
past.  How  suddenly  a  terrible 
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catastrophe  may  happen,  we  can 
tell  from  personal  observation ; 
and  once  we  had  almost  wit- 
nessed, from  a  balcony  on  the 
Lees,  the  collision  that  sent  more 
souls  to  the  bottom  than  the  sink- 
ing of  the  ill-fated  Victoria.  It 
was  a  lovely  summer  morning ; 
the  Channel  was  smooth  as  glass, 
when  four  great  German  ironclads 
were  steaming  down  in  stately 
procession.  We  had  been  watch- 
ing them  with  admiration  through 
an  opera -glass,  when  something 
called  us  away  into  the  room.  We 
stepped  out  again  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  lo  !  one  of  the  squad- 
ron had  vanished.  In  the  interval 
the  Grosser  Kurfiirst  had  been 
rammed  by  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
though  both  were  steering  in  the 
same  direction  and  apparently  in 
open  order.  The  tap  must  have 
been  slight,  but  the  impact  of  the 
ponderous  mass  was  so  tremendous 
that  the  solid  iron  with  its  back- 
ing of  teak  were  torn  and  rent 
like  sheets  of  brown  paper.  We 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  excite- 
ment at  the  harbour  when  the 
boats  that  had  promptly  put  off 
came  back  with  the  latest  intelli- 
gence, which  amounted  to  nothing. 
But  although  the  telegrams  in  the 
morning  papers  had  announced  the 
passage  of  the  German  squadron,  it 
was  noteworthy  that  all  the  intelli- 
gent Folkestone  boatmen  declared 
that  the  victims  were  British  sea- 
men. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  newer  hotels,  but  we  always 
stick  to  the  old  Pavilion.  Its 
cuisine  is  admirable  and  its  service 
excellent.  But  we  own  that  we 
are  influenced  besides  by  old  as- 
sociations and  memories ;  by  its 
being  the  regular  house  of  call  for 
Continental  travellers  ;  and  above 
all,  by  its  contiguity  to  the  bustling 
piers.  You  pay  your  penny  into  the 
coffers  of  the  South-Eastern  Com- 


pany, and  have  the  double  excite- 
ment of  seeing  the  packets  depart 
and  come  in.  The  imaginative 
novelist  may  always  find  suggest- 
ive materials  in  the  faces,  figures, 
and  costume  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  passengers.  Probably  you 
mistake  an  honest  commis  voyageur 
for  a  stealthy  conspirator,  and  a 
smart  modiste  of  the  Rue  Vivi- 
enne  for  a  grande  dame  de  par  le 
monde  ;  but  that  does  not  matter. 
In  storm  the  Channel  is  a  magnifi- 
cent sight,  with  the  grey  or  green 
rollers  tumbling  against  the  pier- 
heads in  surging  cataracts ;  and  in 
stormy  sunshine,  when  the  lights 
are  preternaturally  clear,  there  are 
grand  views  from  the  Admiralty 
pier  at  Dover  to  the  eastward, 
to  the  Fairlight  Downs  overhang- 
ing Hastings,  beyond  the  dreary 
shingles  of  Dungeness.  There  is 
always  the  chance — and  it  is  a 
pretty  fair  one — of  making  prize 
of  acquaintances  who  will  sleep  at 
the  hotel.  Even  if  you  have  no 
personal  luck,  the  society  is  often 
interesting  on  public  grounds. 
For  the  Pavilion  is  the  favourite 
headquarters  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  when  he  makes  periodical 
appointments  with  partisans  of  the 
Orleanist  dynasty  who  have  been 
stranded  on  the  ebb  of  the  politi- 
cal tide.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  often,  after  passing  his  friends 
under  review,  they  give  us  no  fav- 
ourable idea  of  the  prospects  of 
the  party.  Obese  old  gentlemen 
with  napkins  tucked  away  under 
double  chins,  and  ladies  with  an 
evident  inclination  towards  devo- 
tion and  gourmandise,  do  not  seem 
likely  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
their  fortunes  over  the  risky  ven- 
ture of  a  monarchical  restoration. 

The  foreigner  is  now  made 
heartily  welcome  at  the  hotels,  for 
he  comes  with  a  tolerably  well- 
furnished  purse  ;  and  sure  reckon- 
ings make  fast  friends.  But  there 
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were  times  when  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  adjacent  coasts.  No  country 
is  more  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions and  in  warlike  memories 
than  that  which  stretches  under 
the  cliffs  and  the  sandhills  from 
Dover  to  Pevensey.  Saxon  and 
Dane,  Norman  and  Frenchman, 
Spaniard  and  Dutchman,  have  all 
in  succession  descended  on  it  or 
threatened  it,  since  the  half-naked 
Britons  gathered  in  their  woad 
and  war-paint  to  oppose  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  Roman  legion- 
aries. Dover  has  always  been  the 
latch-key  of  Southern  England; 
and  so  long  as  Calais  was  still  in 
English  hands,  the  Channel  shut 
fast  with  a  double  lock.  But  long 
before  there  had  been  a  fortress  on 
the  Dover  heights,  the  line  of  the 
lofty  sugar-loafed  inland  downs 
formed  a  series  of  almost  impreg- 
nable natural  positions.  There  is 
no  more  delightful  or  interesting 
walk  on  a  bright  and  breezy  day. 
Climbing  the  steep  chalk-hill  on 
the  Dover  road,  which  is  death  to 
horses,  you  strike  north-westwards 
by  a  side  path  skirting  a  bramble- 
covered  chalk -pit,  and  pass  the 
isolated  smallpox -hospital,  built 
of  shingles  and  corrugated  iron. 
Happily,  in  a  pretty  long  experi- 
ence we  have  never  seen  it  with 
open  doors  and  shutters  ;  but  con- 
valescent victims  of  the  loathsome 
disease  could  hardly  find  them- 
selves in  a  more  salubrious  situa- 
tion. The  footpath  still  ascends 
along  the  slippery  turf,  fragrant  in 
warm  summer  with  the  scent  of 
the  thyme,  and  musical  with  the 
hum  of  innumerable  honey-bees. 
Then  you  come  on  a  road  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  beach,  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  and 
the  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet;  or  you  may  follow,  if  you 
prefer  it,  the  grassy  undulations 
of  the  downs.  The  views  to  the 
seaward  are  magnificent,  and  on  a 


tolerably  clear  day,  and  still  more 
distinctly  when  rain  is  threatening, 
you  may  trace  the  bold  outline  of 
the  French  shore  from  Cape  Gris- 
nez  towards  the  estuary  of  the 
Somme.  The  stroll  is  delightful  to 
the  naturalist  and  entomologist. 
Unfortunately  we  know  next  to 
nothing  about  insects,  but  we 
watch  the  fluttering  of  many  varie- 
ties of  bright  butterflies  that  seem 
to  affect  the  chalk  formation. 
There  is  neither  copsewood  nor 
cover,  except  some  patches  of 
yellow  furze,  yet  birds  are  flitting 
about  in  all  directions.  There  are 
no  end  of  chaffinches  and  yellow- 
hammers  ;  there  are  wheatears,  for 
whom  no  shepherd  boys  set  snares, 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the 
Sussex  downs ;  and  there  are 
flights  of  fieldfares  and  redstarts 
in  the  autumn,  who  fatten  on  the 
hips  and  haws  in  the  landward 
hedgerows.  The  clamorous  jack- 
daws are  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  if  we  were  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  we  might  imagine  them  to  be 
animated  by  the  spirits  of  departed 
antiquaries.  For  when  the  jack- 
daw is  a  town  bird,  he  is  always  to 
be  found  attending  to  his  family 
matters  in  the  ruined  towers  of 
dilapidated  castles  and  among  the 
spouts  and  gargoyles  of  venerable 
churches.  He  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  cathedral  close  as  any  of 
the  dignified  canons.  And  here 
he  is,  pushing  his  investigations 
in  the  barrows  and  intrenchments 
of  the  ancient  camps,  as  if  he  could 
never  satisfactorily  resolve  his 
doubts  as  to  whether  they  were 
British,  Roman,  or  Saxon.  It  is 
true  that  though  he  is  always 
scratching  the  soil,  he  cannot  dig 
to  any  great  depth ;  but  probably, 
like  the  best  human  authorities,  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  old  British  positions  were  re- 
occupied  and  more  scientifically 
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fortified  by  Roman  engineers.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  what  is  popular- 
ly called  Caesar's  Camp  was  un- 
questionably a  castrum  stativum. 
Though  there  are  springs  and 
waterworks  now  in  one  of  the 
deep  ravines  running  up  into  the 
ridge,  the  thing  that  puzzles  us 
is  how  the  garrison  was  supplied 
with  water.  Did  they  drive  ar- 
tesian wells  to  tremendous  depths  ? 
or  did  they  hew  themselves  vast 
reservoirs  in  the  chalk,  of  which 
there  are  no  existing  traces  ?  If 
these  camps  were  to  be  carried  by 
storm  instead  of  siege,  the  rear 
must  have  been  turned,  and  the 
assault  delivered  from  the  plain 
behind.  Towards  the  Channel  the 
walls  of  turf  are  so  precipitous 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  down, 
and  next  to  impossible  to  scramble 
up,  even  when  the  heights  are  un- 
defended by  catapults  and  bow- 
men. 

On  these  heights  we  are  between 
the  world  and  the  wilderness.  At 
your  feet,  to  the  south,  is  the  busy 
port  and  the  fashionable  watering- 
place,  with  the  smoke  of  thousands 
of  kitchens  curling  up  from  thou- 
sands of  chimneys.  To  the  north 
is  as  lonely  and  primitive  a  dis- 
trict as  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
short  of  the  Welsh  Marches  or  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds.  It  is  a  broken 
tableland  of  low  rolling  hills  of 
turf  or  gravel,  with  sharp  declivi- 
ties or  gentle  dips  in  all  directions. 
The  narrow  hilly  roads  are  few, 
and  they  appear  to  lead  nowhere 
in  particular.  They  meander  about 
like  the  rural  postman,  who  in- 
cludes all  the  outlying  homesteads 
and  cottages  in  his  beat.  Now 
and  again  you  meet  a  spring-cart 
with  jingling  milk-pails,  for  the 
land  is  chiefly  laid  down  in  pas- 
ture, with  an  occasional  field  of 
roots.  Sleek  kine  stand  in  the 
shade  of  wide  straggling  hedge- 
rows, lazily  flicking  at  the  flies 


with  tails  which  are  all  too  short. 
Young  wild-eyed  steers  being  bred 
for  the  butcher  are  gambolling 
and  playing  leap-frog  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  future.  The 
bleating  of  scattered  sheep  blends 
in  with  their  indolent  bellowing. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  what  you 
might  call  a  good  shooting-country. 
But  the  rabbits,  especially  towards 
the  decline  of  day,  go  bobbing 
about  among  their  burrows  in  the 
hedgerows ;  every  here  and  there, 
as  you  cross  a  field,  a  covey  of 
partridges  is  flushed  among  the 
tufts  of  rushes  ;  and  you  hear  the 
cheery  crow  of  a  cock -pheasant 
from  one  of  the  rare  spinnies. 
There  is  not  much  timber,  but 
conspicuous  on  some  of  the  crests 
is  a  clump  of  clean-stemmed  firs 
bent  northward  by  the  breezes. 
And  the  scattered  farm-steadings, 
approached  by  deeply  rutted  and 
umbrageous  green  lanes,  stand 
picturesquely  in  the  shadows  of 
thick  canopies  of  foliage.  It 
would  seem  that  the  farmers,  like 
their  land,  are  far  from  rich,  though 
they  are  surrounded  by  evidences 
of  reasonable  comfort.  There  are 
poultry-coops  in  the  patch  of  rough 
home  -  meadow,  where  anxious 
mothers  are  on  the  outlook  for  the 
swoop  of  the  hawk ;  where  the 
hutches  seem  to  invite  the  visits  of 
the  foxes  ;  and  where  the  congrat- 
ulatory clucking  over  the  last-laid 
eggs  is  answered  by  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  plovers.  There  are  old- 
fashioned  orchards  where  the  moss- 
covered  trees  are  less  prolific  of 
mellow  fruit  than  of  chaffinches; 
and  the  geese  and  ducks  are  sure 
to  be  disporting  themselves  in  a 
highly  odoriferous  horse-pond  with 
a  verdant  covering  of  duck-weed. 

This  district  of  southern  Kent 
is  a  country  of  contrasts.  We 
said  there  was  little  timber  here ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  see  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  parks  in  the  county 
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— and  the  parks  of  all  sizes  in 
Kent  are  singularly  beautiful — 
you  have  only  to  turn  your  steps 
towards  the  south-west,  or  take  a 
ticket  from  Folkestone  to  Sand- 
ling.  Sandling  station  is  the 
junction  for  Hythe  and  Sandgate. 
The  spacious  platform,  when  a 
train  is  expected,  is  always  lively 
with  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  and 
loaded  with  military  luggage 
and  the  boxes  of  officers'  ladies ; 
and  there  is  a  news  -  stall  where 
there  is  an  exceptional  demand 
for  the  sporting  papers  and  cheap 
comic  periodicals.  A  country  of 
contrasts  !  Step  aside,  and  within 
long  musket-range  you  come  upon 
the  enclosures  of  Sandling,  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Deedes.  Sensible  people  the 
Deedes  must  have  been,  as  you 
see  by  the  modern  mansion,  which 
is  more  commodious  than  roman- 
tic. But  if  the  house  is  prosa- 
ically comfortable,  the  park  is 
romantic  and  poetical  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  boundaries  are  irreg- 
ular, and  looking  at  the  vener- 
able trees  and  the  gnarled  old 
thorns,  we  suspect,  without  know- 
ing very  much  about  it,  that  it 
was  an  appanage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring feudal  castle  of  Saltwood. 
To  see  Sandling  to  advantage,  one 
should  see  it  in  late  spring,  when 
the  thickening  yellow  foliage  of 
the  sturdy  oaks  is  casting  black 
shadows  across  the  bright  green- 
sward ;  when  the  hawthorns  and 
luxuriant  hedges  are  sheeted  in 
pink-tinted  snowdrift;  and  when 
the  notes  of  innumerable  cuckoos 
sound  ominous  of  trouble  for  the 
young  hedge-sparrows.  There  are 
no  deer  —  and  indeed  there  is 
scarcely  sufficient  space  for  them  ; 
but  there  are  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  there  are  pheasants  which, 
scuttling  before  you  in  the  ruts 
of  the  rides,  seek  refuge  in  the 
matted  thickets  of  bramble,  which, 
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when  lit  up  by  a  harvest  moon, 
should  be  the  very  place  for  the 
court  revels  of  Titania  and  Oberon. 
In  the  spring  all  the  copses 
there  and  thereabouts  are  ena- 
melled with  the  clusters  of  the 
golden  primroses.  Prolonging  the 
walk  to  Westenhanger  from  Sand- 
ling,  or  going  thither  from  Hythe, 
we  pass  through  most  romantic 
woodland  and  meadow-land.  The 
ground  rises  and  falls  with  the 
abruptness  of  the  sylvan  scenery 
in  the  lower  Salzkammergut  or  in 
southern  Austria.  In  one  valley 
the  trees  meet  overhead,  and  you 
are  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  a 
sylvan  arcade.  The  gravelly  road 
bears  the  traces  of  rushing  water, 
and  must  often  be  flooded  in  the 
heavy  rains,  for  a  footpath  like 
those  in  the  Bretagne  Bretonnante 
is  running  above  the  bank,  be- 
neath the  hedge.  Here  and  there 
a  stile,  almost  hidden  beneath  the 
hanging  curtain  of  rank  tendrils, 
indicates  the  access  to  an  unfre- 
quented footpath.  The  valley  on 
the  opposite  slope  is  all  open  and 
bright;  it  is  skirted  on  either 
side  by  short  downlike  pasture ; 
beyond  is  the  view  of  the  sea  to 
the  shingly  point  of  Dungeness ; 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  dip  stands 
a  farm,  half  a  manor-house,  with 
its  fantastic  gables  and  clustering 
chimney-stacks,  and  its  capacious 
barns  and  cattle-sheds.  But  every- 
where in  spring  is  the  bordering  of 
primroses,  as  if  the  parish  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  League 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  beds 
in  each  copse  of  the  lush  blue 
hyacinth,  and  of  the  self-sown 
foxgloves  which  have  not  yet  flow- 
ered. Among  some  magnificent 
old  walnut-trees  near  the  station 
of  Westenhanger  are  the  remains 
of  a  veritable  manor-house,  and  a 
very  ancient  one.  The  antiquity 
is  incontestable,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  popular  tradition,  the  truth  of 
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which  may  be  more  open  to  ques- 
tion. But  Hasted,  the  great 
Kentish  historian,  who  was  not 
over-credulous,  believed  that  the 
fair  Rosamond  was  secluded  here, 
before  her  royal  lover  removed 
her  to  Woodstock.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  one  of  three  remain- 
ing towers  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  frail  beauty.  Not 
long  ago  there  was  still  a  gallery 
which  was  popularly  known  as 
her  prison.  What  is  at  least  as 
interesting  is  the  great  round 
pigeon  -  house,  with  more  ample 
accommodation  than  any  similar 
structure  in  a  Scottish  barony,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  pigeon-breed- 
ing Nile.  As  the  occupants  used 
to  have  free  licence  to  forage  for 
their  living,  they  must  have  done 
far  more  damage  to  the  crops  of 
the  neighbouring  franklins  and 
yeomen  than  the  pheasants  in 
any  modern  preserve. 

Retracing  our  steps  towards 
Folkestone,  at  Saltwood  and  Hythe 
we  are  on  surer  historical  ground 
thanatWestenhanger.  Wedoknow 
that  Westenhanger  once  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  and  that  Elizabeth 
passed  a  night  there  in  one  of 
her  many  progresses.  But  the 
checkered  stories  of  Hythe  and 
Saltwood  can  be  traced  authenti- 
cally from  very  early  days  and  in 
some  of  the  oldest  charters  ex- 
tant. Archaeological  lore  being 
wearisome,  we  will  considerately 
be  concise  as  to  the  main  facts. 
The  consecration  of  both  to  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  dates 
from  the  government  of  England 
by  Danes  and  Saxons.  The  thane 
who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Salt- 
wood  in  Canute's  reign  bestowed 
it  on  his  neighbours,  the  monks 
of  Christchurch.  The  little  bor- 
ough and  seaport  of  Hythe  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  great  manor. 
But  the  abbots  of  Christchurch 


were  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury ;  so  the  lords  of  Saltwood 
were  feudal  tenants  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  see.  That  circumstance 
led  to  the  tragedy  which  made  a 
martyr  and  a  saint  of  the  courtier 
Becket,  and  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation brought  pilgrims  to  enrich 
his  shrine  with  their  gifts  from  all 
the  lands  of  Western  Christendom. 
Henry  de  Essex,  High  Constable 
of  England,  who  held  under  those 
lords  of  Saltwood,  rebelled  against 
Henry  II.  Saltwood,  with  the 
other  domains,  was  forfeited. 
When  the  king  gave  Becket  the 
high  preferment,  expecting  to  find 
a  ready  tool  in  his  favourite,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  he  was  sorely 
disappointed.  One  of  the  chief 
grievances  was  the  reclaiming  of 
Saltwood  as  Church  property.  The 
sub-tenant,  Ranulph  de  Broc,  more 
than  shared  the  royal  resentment, 
and  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
trusted  officers  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace  at  Canterbury.  He 
would  appear  to  have  dissembled. 
The  four  knights  who  committed 
the  murder,  when  they  crossed 
over  from  France,  met  at  Salt- 
wood.  There  they  are  said  to 
have  sworn  solemnly,  after  sym- 
bolically extinguishing  the  candles, 
to  undertake  the  deed  of  darkness, 
and  thence  they  rode  along  the 
Roman  Stone  Street  to  Canter- 
bury. A  De  Broc,  who  was 
virtually  mayor  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  gave  them  admission 
and  guided  them  through  the  in- 
tricate passages  to  their  victim. 
When  the  prelate  had  fallen  before 
the  altar,  terrified  by  the  probable 
consequences,  and  hunted  already 
by  remorse,  they  galloped  back 
along  the  Stone  Street  in  hot  haste, 
and  rested  again  at  Saltwood, 
before  taking  ship  at  Hythe.  The 
old  castle — which,  by  the  by,  was  in 
the  market  the  other  day — is  very 
perfect.  Of  course  it  has  been 
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repeatedly  rebuilt  or  restored  ;  but 
there  are  still  portions  of  the 
original  building,  and  the  vener- 
able gate-house,  for  long  occupied 
by  a  farmer,  was  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  The  ivy -covered  walls 
are  encircled  by  a  broad  and 
deep  moat,  which  used  to  be 
flooded  from  the  little  brook  which 
flows  down  the  valley.  A  suffi- 
ciently strong  place  it  must  have 
been,  though  so  closely  commanded 
by  surrounding  heights  that  a  light 
field-piece  from  ShornclifFe  would 
soon  bring  a  garrison  to  reason. 
It  is  delightful  to  lie  on  your  back 
of  a  summer  day  on  the  green- 
sward ;  to  listen  to  the  clamour  of 
the  jackdaws,  who  make  them- 
selves happy  in  the  rifts  and  crev- 
ices among  the  ivy  ;  and  to  watch 
the  untiring  flight  of  the  swallows 
that  are  hawking  for  flies  between 
you  and  the  firmament.  A  pleasant 
vista  opens  a  bright  prospect  to 
seaward,  and  following  the  road 
that  skirts  the  little  village  green, 
we  soon  look  down  on  Hythe 
stretching  itself  beneath  the  taper- 
ing spire  of  its  ancient  church,  with 
the  ungainly  mass  of  the  some- 
what unlucky  Seabrook  Hotel 
standing  isolated  on  the  sad  sea- 
shore in  the  middle  distance. 

Hythe  was  one  of  the  five 
original  Cinque  Ports.  Like  all 
the  ports,  it  has  seen  many  vicis- 
situdes, though  it  has  less  reason 
to  complain  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bours, with  the  single  exception  of 
Dover.  The  westerly  winds  and 
the  set  of  the  tidal  currents  first 
silted  up  the  harbours  of  the  ports, 
and  then  gradually  shifted  them 
miles  to  the  landward,  leaving 
them  high  and  dry.  The  winds 
set  the  stony  bed  of  the  Channel 
in  motion,  and  the  tides  heaped 
the  pebbles  against  the  shelving 
shores.  The  physical  changes  in 
2000  years  have  been  wonderful. 
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When  the  Romans  landed,  their 
galleys  could  ride  quietly  at  anchor 
in  the  land-protected  bay  which  is 
now  Romney  Marsh.  Gradually 
the  progress  of  the  silting  opera- 
tions was  accelerated  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  long,  low,  natural 
breakwater  of  Dungeness.  The 
sands  in  solution  settled  down 
above  these  new  back  eddies,  and 
so  we  have  the  fatal  Goodwins 
and  other  less  formidable  shoals. 
Dover  has  only  been  kept  open  by 
an  enormous  expenditure,  which 
began  in  the  reigns  of  the  saga- 
cious Tudors.  It  was  the  nearest 
port  to  our  former  Continental 
possessions,  and  it  had  always 
been  the  place  of  passage  for 
foreign  pilgrims.  Hythe  is  happy 
in  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
military  authorities,  and  the  chief 
school  of  musketry  has  latterly 
been  attracting  many  London 
families  in  the  sea-bathing  season. 
Even  when  a  harbour  of  no  little 
national  importance,  it  remained 
an  appanage  of  Saltwood  Manor. 
In  the  borough  accounts  which 
are  still  extant,  we  see  many 
entries  of  civic  contributions  to 
the  castle  hospitalities.  The  por- 
poise or  "porpus"  seems  then  to 
have  filled  the  place  of  the  alder- 
manic  turtle,  and  he  figured  con- 
spicuously at  the  feasts.  The 
liberal  franchises  of  Hythe  dated 
from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  Cinque  Ports  had 
furnished  the  ships  which  enabled 
Godwin,  the  great  Kentish  earl, 
to  compel  the  sainted  king'  to 
assent  to  the  expulsion  of  his 
Norman  favourites.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  when  his  formidable 
father-in-law  died,  Edward  en- 
deavoured to  assure  the  loyalty 
of  those  southern  bulwarks  of  his 
realm  by  granting  large  privileges 
in  consideration  of  a  ship  tenure. 
The  charters  of  the  Confessor  were 
confirmed  or  enlarged  when  the 
2  Y 
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Conquest  had  made  the  Channel 
an  Anglo-Norman  sea.  When 
Dover  contributed  nine  or  ten 
ships,  Hythe  was  engaged  to  fur- 
nish ten.  Those  ships  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  Channel  were 
comparatively  small,  so  they  fur- 
nished no  vessels  for  the  Crusades. 
But  under  the  Plantagenets,  and 
notably  in  the  great  sea -battle 
off  Dover,  when  Louis  had  so 
nearly  thrust  John  from  the 
throne,  they  did  excellent  service. 
Their  seamen  were  renowned  for 
weather -wisdom,  seamanship,  and 
hardihood.  Yet  when  the  marin- 
ers in  their  clumsily  constructed 
ships  were  in  the  habit  of  hugging 
the  shore,  wrecks  were  far  more 
frequent  than  now.  Long  crafts 
that  were  Dutch-built  at  the  stern 
and  the  prow,  put  out  under  a 
single  lumbering  square  sail ;  and 
when  it  was  a  question  of  short- 
ening sail,  they  had  to  dispense 
with  canvas  altogether.  Hythe, 
which  had  flourished  by  its  ship- 
ping and  its  trade,  made  a  plucky 
fight  against  adversity  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Then  it  lost  heart  altogether  be- 
fore a  phenomenal  combination  of 
calamities.  It  was  devastated  by 
fire,  pestilence,  and  storms,  and 
the  inhabitants  determined  to 
migrate.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  had  to  ask  the  royal  per- 
mission, which  Henry  IV.  peremp- 
torily refused.  He  temporarily 
— or,  as  it  proved,  permanently 
— remitted  their  service,  and  sent 
them  down  a  skilful  engineer  with 
charge  to  deal  with  the  sea  en- 
croachments. The  engineer,  who 
had  not  the  credit  of  a  modern 
Treasury  at  his  back,  could  do 
nothing  for  decaying  Hythe,  which 
was  divorced  from  its  native  ele- 
ment. It  languished  for  centuries; 
but  now  it  ought  in  common 
gratitude  to  set  up  a  memorial 
to  the  great  Napoleon,  to  whom 
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it  is  indebted  for  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

When  the  foliage  is  thick  in 
summer,  it  is  a  very  pretty  town, 
reminding  one  in  many  ways  of  the 
Breton  Dinan,  though  it  wants 
the  precipitous  ravines  and  the 
ramparts.  Coming  down  upon  it 
from  behind,  you  are  struck  by 
the  picturesque  church  of  St  Leo- 
nard, sole  survivor  of  five  well- 
endowed  establishments  and  of  a 
wealthy  monastery.  The  slope  of 
the  sunny  churchyard  is  so  steep 
that  you  have  an  uneasy  sense 
that  the  departed  cannot  lie  very 
snugly,  especially  as  all  these 
heights  are  habitually  subject  to 
landslips.  Below  is  a  secluded 
lane,  with  the  back-doors  in  the 
brick  walls  of  the  gardens  attached 
to  many  a  roomy  Queen  Anne's 
mansion.  Resident  officers  must 
find  spacious  quarters  there  on 
reasonable  terms.  Beneath  again, 
and  parallel,  is  the  long  main 
street,  widening  and  narrowing, 
with  clean  flagged  thoroughfares 
and  cobbled  pavements,  whence 
you  may  look  straight  into  the 
dining  -  parlours  of  substantial 
houses  with  brass  plates  bearing 
the  names  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
bankers.  There  are  breweries 
with  great  back -yards  redolent 
of  malt  and  hops,  and  quaint  old- 
fashioned  hostelries  which  do  brisk 
business  at  their  bars.  For  the 
place  is  always  enlivened  by  the 
uniforms  of  smart  non-commis 
sioned  officers  and  picked  soldiers ; 
and  just  beyond,  to  the  westward, 
we  come  upon  home-like  ranges 
of  barracks.  Except  in  some  of 
the  hill  -  stations  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  we  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  military 
line  much  more  romantic.  Still 
farther  to  the  west  we  are  in  a 
miniature  sylvan  Highlands,  with 
murmuring  brooks,  and  bridges  and 
trees  and  steep  banks,  all  festooned 
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with  ivy  and  trailing  creepers ;  and 
to  the  south  is  a  well-wooded 
promenade,  with  benches  at  dis- 
creet distances — in  short,  an  ideal 
paradise  for  flirtations,  "  between 
the  sunlight  and  the  sea." 

A  country  of  contrasts,  as  we 
said  !  Westward  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Canal  runs  straight  to  Rye 
through  the  dismal  marshland. 
It  saved  the  engineers  all  trouble 
in  taking  levels  ;  and  though  once 
used  for  the  transport  of  stores 
and  troops,  was  meant  more  as 
a  line  of  defence  against  hos- 
tile disembarkation.  Eastward 
the  highroad  to  Folkestone  is  as 
dull  a  walk  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined, till  you  get  under  the 
range  of  hills  at  Sandgate,  which 
has  taken  to  gliding  down  into 
the  sea.  The  long  street  of  Sand- 
gate,  though  sometimes  lively,  has 
none  of  the  earlier-English  char- 
acter of  Hythe.  It  is  altogether  of 
modern  construction,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  scamped  houses 
and  stuccoed  terraces  began  to 
crack  and  crumble  when  the  foun- 
dations shook.  The  hospital  for 
military  patients  is  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  feature.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  convalescents, 
in  loose  blue  pantaloons  and  tunics, 
lounging  about  the  airy  verandahs, 
and  inhaling  new  health  with  the 
invigorating  ozone.  Of  course 
men  will  be  invalided  everywhere  ; 
but  a  camp  could  hardly  have  been 
formed  under  better  sanitary  condi- 
tions than  those  of  Shorncliffe  on 
the  crests  behind.  Men  were  first 
hutted  there  under  command  of 
Sir  John  Moore  in  1806,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  works  on  the 
Military  Canal  were  begun,  and 
which  saw  the  erection  of  the 
Martello  Towers.  The  energy 
which  the  Government,  their  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  showed 
in  that  memorable  year  is  a  mar- 
vellous tribute  to  the  military 


genius  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
terror  inspired  by  his  menace  of 
invasion.  If  our  crowning  victory 
at  Trafalgar  had  not  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Austrian  empire, 
the  efficiency  of  those  Towers 
might  have  been  severely  tested. 
Now,  like  the  moss-grown  mile- 
stones they  resemble  in  shape, 
they  simply  indicate  the  progress 
of  scientific  inventions,  and  are 
merely  picturesque  features  in  a 
marine  landscape.  "To  what  base 
uses  we  may  return  at  last ! "  The 
wife  of  a  retired  corporal  in  charge 
hangs  out  the  family  washing 
where  the  union-jack  was  meant 
to  flutter  above  the  pivot  gun. 
As  it  happened,  we  might  have 
saved  our  money  and  our  stone ; 
yet  experts  say  they  were  excel- 
lently devised  for  their  purpose. 
Had  boats  and  shallops  been  busy 
between  the  French  transports  and 
the  beach,  the  plunging  cross-fire 
of  what  were  then  considered 
heavy  guns  would  have  made 
things  very  warm  for  the  inva- 
ders. The  hostile  men-of-war,  kept 
at  long  arm's-length  by  the  shoal- 
ing water,  would  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  silence  them, 
for  when  a  round-shot  hit  the 
mark,  it  would  glance  from  the 
circular  wall.  Even  had  a  shell 
been  dropped  from  a  howitzer  on 
the  convex  roof,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  exploded  without  seri- 
ous damage. 

As  for  the  defences  and  the 
archaeology  of  Dover,  they  would 
make  a  long  article  in  themselves. 
No  town  in  England,  London 
scarcely  excepted,  is  richer  in 
historical  memories ;  and  Dover, 
though  known  popularly  as  a  perch 
for  birds  of  passage,  is  pleasantly, 
and  even  romantically,  situated. 
The  marine  parade  is  a  marvel  of 
brightness ;  the  little  stream  which 
gave  the  town  its  Saxon  name  still 
runs  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow 
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valley,  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
cheerful  dwellings.  Of  all  the 
Cinque  Ports,  Dover  perhaps  of- 
fered the  least  natural  induce- 
ments to  forming  a  harbour.  But 
it  was  the  gateway  of  the  shortest 
cut  to  the  Continent,  and  accord- 
ingly the  commanding  cliffs  have 
been  fortified  from  time  imme- 
morial. There  was  probably  a 
standing  British  encampment  on 
the  heights  that  are  now  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle,  which  en- 
closes thirty-five  acres  within  its 
precincts.  From  these  heights  the 
Roman  Pharos,  still  marked  by  the 
almost  indestructible  brickwork, 
of  the  foundations,  flashed  its  light 
on  the  waters  of  the  narrow  gut. 
When  the  Normans  built  their 
impregnable  keep,  the  town  below, 
almost  alone  among  the  southern 
boroughs,  was  walled  and  regularly 
fortified.  The  memorable  defence 
under  Hubert  de  Burgh  probably 
saved  England  from  a  second 
French  conquest.  From  the  battle- 
ments of  Dover  the  garrison 
looked  down  on  the  signal  discom- 
fiture of  the  great  French  fleet. 
From  Dover  they  saw  the  first 
fierce  onset  of  the  small  English 
ships  which  precluded  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Invincible  Armada. 
From  Dover  they  marked  the  pas- 
sage of  the  long-expected  Dutch 
fleet,  when  William  of  Orange  was 
steering  toward  Torbay.  At  Dover 
innumerable  kings  and  princes  em- 
barked, when  they  were  seeking  a 
refuge  from  revolts  and  rebellion, 
or  when  they  were  bound  to  the 
Continent  on  errands  of  peace  or 
war.  It  witnessed  many  recep- 
tions of  royal  brides.  Not  a  few 
prisoners  of  royal  rank  were  con- 
signed to  safe  keeping  in  the  for- 
midable stronghold,  and  had  to 
possess  their  souls  in  such  patience 
as  they  could  muster  while  await- 
ing the  revolutions  of  Fortune's 
wheel.  The  town  in  the  middle 
ages  had  many  ecclesiastical  and 


monastical  buildings,  of  which  the 
Church  of  St  Mary  only  remains, 
with  another  which  has  been  so 
recklessly  restored  as  scarcely  to 
show  a  vestige  of  antiquity.  And 
there  are  still  remains  of  St  Mar- 
tin's Benedictine  Priory,  and  of 
the  Maison  Dieu  founded  and  gen- 
erously endowed  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Hubert  de  Burgh  as  a 
house  of  call  for  pilgrims  and 
strangers. 

On  a  bright  day  the  walk  back 
to  Folkestone  along  the  cliffs  is 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating  con- 
ceivable. Even  in  the  clinging 
mists  it  has  a  certain  charm,  as 
you  listen  to  the  hoarse  bellow  of 
the  warning  fog-trumpets,  and  to 
the  shriek  of  the  steam-whistles 
from  the  vessels  that  are  groping  in 
the  dark,  in  constant  terror  of  im- 
pending collision.  The  land-birds, 
uttering  discordant  notes,  seem  to 
have  lost  their  bearings ;  and 
every  now  and  then  comes  a  cry 
from  some  startled  seagull  which 
almost  swoops  in  your  face.  But 
on  a  bright  still  day  everything 
is  in  a  blaze  of  colour,  from  the 
distant  line  of  the  French  bluffs 
to  the  light  shadows  of  the  fleecy 
clouds  dancing  and  flickering  on 
the  English  downs.  You  leave 
Dover  by  a  road  that  turns  sharp 
out  of  a  quiet  back-street  behind 
the  Lord  Warden,  where  well-to- 
do  natives  make  themselves  toler- 
ably comfortable  in  parlours  and 
kitchens  many  feet  below  the 
pavement.  You  pass  drawbridges 
over  deep  ravelins  and  covered- 
ways  leading  from  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights  down  to  the 
lower  batteries.  Then  skirting 
the  ground  for  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, and  avoiding  the  allotment 
gardens,  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  pig -styes  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  you  set  your  face  to 
what  is  known  as  Shakespeare's 
Cliff.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Shakespeare  ever  saw  the 
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place  :  assuredly  he  never  meant 
to  describe  it  realistically  in  the 
famous  scene.  Nevertheless  the 
cliff  is  a  very  respectable  height, 
and  the  samphire -gatherer,  if  he 
managed  to  find  a  footing  at  all, 
might  come  to  sufficient  grief  at 
his  dreadful  trade.  Far  from  the 
ships  being  dwarfed  to  their  cock- 
boats, there  is  an  effective  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  long  encircling 
arms  of  the  Admiralty  piers  clasp- 
ing Channel  steamers  arfd  pilot- 
tugs  in  their  protecting  embrace. 
To-day  the  swift  Calais  and  Ostend 
packets,  already  hull  down  in  the 
horizon,  have  left  long  comet-like 
trains  of  smoke  still  floating  be- 
hind them.  And  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  can  have  been 
storms  in  the  winter,  when  the 
waves  have  been  too  much  for 
the  unfinished  mole,  tearing  tons 
of  solid  masonry  from  their  con- 
crete beds,  and  tossing  them 
among  the  spindrift  into  the 
inner  harbour.  A  little  farther, 
from  a  somewhat  lower  height, 
we  look  down  on  the  scene  of 
the  philanthropical  labours  of  Sir 
Edward  Watkin,  and  see  in  their 
suspended  animation  the  works  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel.  Meanwhile, 
and  pending  profit  to  the  pro- 
moters, gathering  accumulations 
of  the  salt  sea-weed  cling  to  the 
brick  -  work  of  the  shafts  and 
engine  -  houses.  Farther  on,  the 
fair  face  of  the  downs,  where 
cattle  are  lazily  ruminating  among 
patches  of  furze,  is  disfigured  by 
the  air-shafts  from  the  longest  of 
those  tunnels,  which  doom  travel- 
lers by  the  railway  to  continual 
tantalisation.  The  travellers,  it 
is  true,  see  little  of  the  sea,  but 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  shareholders  had  there 
been  more  of  that  costly  under- 
ground work.  For  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  line  are  liable  to 
be  blocked  indefinitely  by  the 
descent  of  avalanches  of  chalk. 


But  what  is  one  man's  poison  is 
another  man's  pleasure.  Those 
slips  have  made  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  TJndercliff,  where 
the  little  station  of  the  Warren 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  picnicers 
from  Folkestone  and  Dover  in  the 
fine  season.  And  Warren  is  a 
very  appropriate  name  for  the 
jumble  of  fallen  chalk  hills,  covered 
with  thickets  of  copse  and  tangles 
of  bramble  bushes,  which  are 
honeycombed  in  all  directions  by 
the  burrows  of  the  rabbits.  Those 
rabbits  have  learned  to  climb  like 
chamois,  and  appear  to  live  in 
cordial  relations  with  the  jack- 
daws, the  starlings,  and  the  sand- 
martins,  who  have  their  settle- 
ments between  the  wind  and  the 
water.  We  are  told  by  men  of 
science  that  those  prehistoric  for- 
mations and  the  shore  strata  are 
extremely  instructive  to  geologists. 
And  we  are  sure,  from  what  we 
see,  that  the  botanist  and  the 
butterfly -hunter  may  well  afford 
to  risk  the  chance  of  a  sprained 
ankle  in  their  rambles  over  the 
rather  treacherous  foothold.  As 
for  the  ornithologist,  he  must  have 
rare  opportunities  of  observing  the 
habits  and  seasons  of  the  migra- 
tory birds,  which,  when  they  first 
come  to  our  own  shores  after  the 
weary  sea  -  flight,  find  warm  and 
hospitable  welcome  in  nature's 
sheltered  Maison  Dieu.  We  have 
had  a  most  enjoyable  walk,  that 
might  have  been  prolonged  for 
many  hours ;  and  though  possibly 
we  may  be  somewhat  tired  in  the 
legs,  morally  we  come  back  to 
dinner  at  the  Pavilion  like  giants 
refreshed.  Yet  we  would  lay 
long  odds,  with  the  certainty  of 
"  realising  the  stakes,"  that  not 
one  of  our  table-d'hote  party  has 
ever  done  that  walk,  and  that 
to  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the 
loiterers  on  the  Lees,  the  Tinder- 
cliff  is  as  unfamiliar  as  the  Soudan 
or  the  Sahara. 
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CAVALEY    PROBLEMS. 


IN  comparison  with  the  multi- 
tudes which  form  the  land  forces 
of  other  nations,  the  British  army, 
having  regard  to  the  vast  interests 
which  it  has  to  defend  and  the  huge 
population  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
is  weak  to  emaciation.  If  England 
is  ever  called  upon  to  fight  for  its 
national  existence,  the  army  in  the 
field  will  be  in  much  the  same 
position  as  was  that  of  Napoleon 
in  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  will 
have,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  it- 
self by  rapid  movements  from  one 
threatened  point  to  another.  In 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Grand 
Army,  inferior  numbers  were  sup- 
plemented to  the  highest  extent 
by  patriotism,  courage,  and  energy, 
directed  by  such  a  military  genius 
as  it  is  barely  possible  to  see  again 
upon  a  battlefield,  and  were  op- 
posed to  masses  of  heterogeneous 
troops  led  by  generals  of  an  inferior 
order  of  martial  talent.  But  our 
army,  in  the  next  great  war,  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  meet 
a  patriotically  united  enemy  led 
by  scientific  soldiers,  whose  move- 
ments will  be  dictated  by  a  long- 
ago-thought-out  strategy.  Under 
the  most  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  English  army 
must  suffer  under  grave  disadvan- 
tages. Well  will  it  be  then  if  the 
men  and  material  of  our  forces 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their 
training,  equipment,  and  quality  : 
well  will  it  be  if  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  poor  resources  which  the  coun- 
try chooses  to  consider  sufficient. 

No  one  will  be  prepared  to  assert 
that,  in  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  service,  the  English  army 
has  an  unquestioned  superiority 
over  the  same  branch  in  any  of 


the  great  military  nations  of  the 
Continent.  Indeed,  those  most 
conversant  with  the  subject  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  at  the 
very  best,  we  scarcely  anywhere 
reach  a  bare  equality ;  and  this,  of 
course,  only  in  individual  efficiency, 
an  equality  in  numbers  being  en- 
tirely Out  of  the  question.  We 
all  know  that  able,  energetic,  and 
hard-working  officers  are  constantly 
labouring  to  bring  the  land  forces 
of  the  nation  up  to  the  level  of 
the  tasks  which  may  at  any  time 
devolve  upon  them,  and  are  study- 
ing to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
responsibility  of  leading  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  British  people  at  large, 
and  we  may  say  many  of  those 
who  should  be  better  instructed, 
know  little  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  encountered  in  our  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies  as  a  nation,  and 
know  less  regarding  the  serious 
problems  which  are  daily  present- 
ing themselves,  on  whose  true  solu- 
tion may,  at  a  possibly  not  remote 
crisis,  depend  our  national  honour, 
and  indeed  our  national  safety. 

Every  branch  of  the  military 
service  has  its  own  special  prob- 
lems before  it.  The  best  infantry 
form  of  attack  can  hardly  yet  be 
considered  as  definitely  decided,  and 
our  foot-soldiers  have  many  minor 
difficulties  to  dispose  of.  The  artil- 
lery are  yet  doubtful  whether  they 
have  secured  the  best  ordnance  in 
Europe,  and  the  introduction  of 
quick-firing  guns  threatens  to  revol- 
utionise preconceived  ideas  on  the 
composition  of  field-batteries.  The 
ignition  of  fuses,  the  best  method 
of  utilising  fire,  and  other  matters, 
are  all  still  subjects  of  discussion, 
and  may  at  any  time  become 
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pivots  on  which  changes  will  hang. 
The  great  subsidiary  departments, 
the  medical,  the  supply,  the  veter- 
inary, are  all  seeking  keys  to  their 
own  puzzles ;  but  we  desire  just 
now  particularly  to  consider  some 
of  the  problems  which  especially 
affect  the  cavalry  of  England,  and 
all  of  which  will,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  bear  upon  its  value, 
when  it  next  comes  to  take  its 
part  in  a  great  conflict.  We  dare 
not  say  that  we  can  offer  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  questions 
which  arise ;  but,  if  we  venture  to 
make  any  suggestions,  it  is  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  received  as 
being  most  diffidently  offered,  and 
that  they  may  possibly  stimulate 
some  profitable  thought. 

If  cavalry  is  to  have  any  raison 
d'etre  at  all,  this  must  rely  en- 
tirely on  its  capacity  for  long- 
continued  rapid  movement  and  on 
its  shock-power.  No  one  has  ever 
heard  of  the  fire-action  or  vis  in- 
ertice  of  cavalry  deciding  the  fate 
of  a  battle,  or  even  that  they 
have  ever  exercised  a  material  in- 
fluence on  any  great  tactical  move- 
ment of  the  three  arms  in  combina- 
tion. In  modern  war,  however, 
detached,  reconnoitring,  and  out- 
post duties  can  only  be  performed 
by  the  most  mobile  and  unencum- 
bered troops,  and  therefore  it 
naturally  falls  to  cavalry  to  be 
the  feelers  and  eyes  of  an  army. 
To  fulfil  these  duties,  enormous 
distances  must  be  traversed  by 
small  parties  or  by  individual 
soldiers,  whether  officers  or  rank 
and  file,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertion  is  demanded  from  men 
and  horses,  more  especially  the 
latter.  In  the  delivery  of  the 
shock,  also,  extreme  mobility,  res- 
olute energy,  and  sustained  endur- 
ance are  required  from  the  charging 
mass.  It  probably  has  had  to  wait 
in  readiness  for  action  during  a 


considerable  time  ;  it  has  had,  most 
likely,  to  change  its  position  fre- 
quently in  accordance  with  the 
exigencies  of  manoeuvre ;  and  when 
it  is  at  last  launched  in  full 
career,  it  must  strike  at  its  object 
with  the  maximum  of  impetus, 
and  yet  with  its  horses  so  little 
distressed  that  they  may  bear 
themselves  gallantly  and  handily 
in  the  meUe,  and,  after  it,  be 
able  to  sweep  on  in  vigorous  pur- 
suit or  be  in  condition  to  rally  so 
little  exhausted  that  they  can  take 
part  in  another  combat.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that,  in  a  campaign, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  exertions 
which  may  necessarily  be  required 
from  the  troop-horses  of  cavalry ; 
and,  such  being  the  case,  every 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  avoid- 
able effort  or  endurance  should  be 
required  from  them.  Long  hours 
of  toil  are  inevitable ;  rapid  move- 
ments over  possibly  long  distances 
and  the  crush  of  battle  are  the 
work  for  which  they  exist ;  and  the 
only  way  of  sparing  their  strength 
and  keeping  some  reserve  of  force 
for  fresh  effort,  is  to  reduce  the 
weight  which  they  carry  as  much 
as  may  be.  This  is  the  first  prob- 
lem, the  one  with  which  all  others 
are  more  or  less  inseparably  con- 
nected, that  is  ever  present  before 
the  man  who  has  to  do  with  the 
organisation  and  equipment  of 
cavalry.  Many  people  may  not 
realise  its  importance  at  first  sight. 
They  may  and  often  do  say,  when  the 
weight  carried  by  a  troop-horse  is 
under  discussion,  and  when  every 
ounce  and  half-ounce  is  being  care- 
fully considered,  "  What  difference 
can  so  small  a  matter  make?" 
Let  such  remember  what  handi- 
capping is  on  a  racecourse,  and 
that  a  few  extra  pounds  upon  his 
back  would  probably  make  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  the  last  of 
the  field  that  passes  the  judge's 
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box  in   that   classic   race.      Yes ;  brains  of  cavalry  soldiers  in  the 

the  weight  which  is  to  be  carried,  past,  and  is  now  more  than  ever 

with  a  due  regard  for  efficiency,  is  demanding   an   answer.      Let   us 

a   question   that    has    taxed    the  examine  it  for  ourselves. 


The  saddlery  complete,  including  nose-bag,  spare  shoes,  horse-  \ 
blanket,  and  corn-sack,  weighs  J 

The  sword  and  scabbard        ...... 

The  carbine  ........ 

The  pouch,  pouch-belt,  and  sword-belt          .... 

The  cloak 

The  cape        ........ 

The  kit,  which,  besides  indispensable  necessaries,  includes  the  fol-  ) 
lowing  spare  clothes :  Worsted  cap,  pair  ankle-boots,  flannel  f 
shirt,  pair  pantaloons,  pair  drawers,  pair  socks,  field-service  f 
cap,  pair  putties  j 

Waterproof  sheet       ....... 

Picketing  gear  ....... 

Total 


378 


3  15 


7     1     4 


Add  11  st.  7  lb.,  the  weight  of  a 
10-st.  7-lb.  man  in  his  campaign- 
ing clothes,  and  we  have  on  the 
horse's  back  the  astounding  burden 
of  18  st.  8  lb.  4  oz.  We  include 
none  of  the  other  articles  some  of 
which  each  dragoon  will  certainly 
have  to  carry,  such  as  pioneer, 
signalling,  or  farriery  equipment, 
musical  instruments,  and  the  vari- 
ous tools  required  by  regimental 
artificers ,  nor  have  we  reckoned 
ammunition,  food,  and  horse  pro- 
vender. We  would  ask  any  man 
who  has  ever  followed  hounds 
(and  a  day's  campaigning  is  very 
like  a  day's  hunting — a  series  of 
long  weary  movements  from  place 
to  place,  with  an  occasional  inter- 
lude of  a  sharp  gallop  across  coun- 
try, or,  as  an  alternative,  a  scurry 
along  roads  and  byways)  how  he 
would  like  to  place  between  19 
and  20  st.  on  his  well-bred  hunter, 
whose  price  has  probably  run  into 
three  figures,  and  how  much  of  a 
winter's  sport  he  would  see  if  he 
did  so  1  And  the  English  troop- 
horse,  good  as  he  may  be,  has  been 
bought  as  a  four-year-old  for  £40, 
and  has  probably  been  sold  at  that 
price  because  his  breeder  did  not 


think    he   would    turn   out   good 
enough  for  a  hunter. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say 
later  about  the  weight  of  arms, 
and  how  this  may  possibly  be  re- 
duced;  but  let  us  first  consider 
some  of  the  other  items  enumer- 
ated above,  and  see  where  and  how 
a  possible  and  not  expensive  alter- 
ation may  be  made.  We  may  begin 
by  admitting  that  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  touch  on  the  question 
of  saddlery.  No  doubt,  by  degrees, 
the  various  portions  of  it  will  be 
improved  and  possibly  lightened, 
especially  if  some  of  the  impedi- 
menta which  now  hang  on  it  are 
removed  or  modified ;  but  saddles 
and  bridles  which  are  to  stand  the 
rough  work  of  campaigning  can- 
not be  made  of  such  comparatively 
fragile  material  as  English  horse- 
men are  accustomed  to  find  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  their  business 
or  pleasure  at  home.  Lieut.-Gen- 
eral  Keith  Fraser,  the  present  In- 
spector-General of  Cavalry,  joins 
the  soundest  practical  knowledge 
of  military  saddles  at  home  and 
abroad  to  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  his  profession,  and  is  now  de- 
veloping a  system  of  saddlery 
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which,  we  are  convinced,  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  All 
who  have  the  welfare  and  efficiency 
of  the  English  cavalry  at  heart 
will  welcome  the  introduction  of 
whatever  he  may  approve,  and 
will  hope  that  the  result  of  his 
efforts  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
higher  authorities  to  whom  it  must 
be  submitted.  But,  when  we 
come  to  the  other  items,  we  think 
that  openings  present  themselves 
for  improvement.  Have  any  of 
our  readers  ever  examined  a  cav- 
alry soldier's  pouch  and  belts? 
and,  if  they  have,  do  they  think 
that  there  is  any  real  necessity  for 
their  present  width,  thickness, 
and  general  solidity  ?  The  only 
use  of  the  present  pouch -belt 
is  to  carry  a  pouch  containing 
twenty  rounds  of  Martini-Henry 
ammunition  (how  many  rounds 
of  the  new  less  bulky  -303  am- 
munition it  can  contain  we  do 
not  know).  We  will  ask  any  one 
who  carries  out  shooting  a  car- 
tridge-bag containing,  say,  fifty 
twelve  -  bore  cartridges,  whether 
he  would  use  a  belt  as  weighty 
and  cumbrous  as  that  of  the  cav- 
alry soldier  ?  The  fact  is  that,  in 
days  now  long  past,  the  man  used 
to  sling  his  carbine  by  a  swivel  to 
his  pouch- belt,  and  the  belt  had  to 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
a  heavy  carbine  dangling  from  it 
as  well  as  the  ammunition-pouch. 
The  substance  of  the  belt  has  prob- 
ably remained  unaltered  since  that 
time.  The  size  and  weight  of  the 
pouch,  too,  are  ridiculously  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  office.  Again,  the 
sword-belt  is  now  only  required  for 
use  dismounted,  as  the  sword,  by 
recent  regulation,  is  always  at- 
tached to  the  saddle.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  strain  at  any  time  on 
the  belt  and  slings,  which  may,  in 
consequence,  certainly  be  reduced 
to  half  their  present  size.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  then,  that 


the  weight  of  pouch  and  belts 
may  be  reduced  from  2  Ib.  6  oz. 
to  1  Ib.  6  oz. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential 
to  a  soldier's  comfort  and  efficiency 
than  a  good  overcoat.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  that  the  present 
cavalry  cloak  is  the  best  type  of 
overcoat  that  can  be  devised,  but 
it  is  probable  that  nothing  of  less 
weight  and  substance  would  afford 
an  equal  amount  of  warmth  and 
comfort.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  at  present  the  sol- 
dier has  no  sufficient  protection 
against  rain.  Both  his  cloak  and 
the  cape  (a  separate  garment), 
with  which  he  is  supplied,  are 
woollen,  and,  in  a  long-continued 
downpour,  both  absorb  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture. 
On  a  campaign,  and  indeed  very 
often  on  home  service,  the  soldier 
must  frequently  be  exposed  to  the 
roughest  weather  through  long 
hours  of  marching,  of  sentry-go, 
of  patrolling,  and  on  vedette  duty. 
More  than  probably,  he  will  have 
no  opportunity  of  drying  cloak 
and  cape,  and,  if  no  longer  wanted 
as  protection  from  the  elements, 
they  must  be  rolled  and  packed 
on  the  saddle.  We  cannot  speak 
positively  as  to  the  additional 
weight  that  the  contained  damp 
will  give  to  them,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  very  appreciable. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  to  add 
to  the  soldier's  protection  and 
comfort,  and  to  reduce  this  not 
unusual  increase  of  weight  to  be 
carried  by  the  horse,  in  substi- 
tuting a  waterproof  cape  for  the 
present  woollen  one?  Our  police 
are  certainly  dressed  as  practically 
as  any  men  need  be,  and  they 
have  very  sensibly  adopted  the 
woollen  overcoat  with  the  water- 
proof cape.  If  the  cavalry  soldier 
had  a  similar  equipment,  his 
shoulders  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  body  would  never  be  wet  at 
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all.  The  warmth  of  the  great- 
coat and  waterproof  cape  com- 
bined would  be  greater  than  that 
afforded  by  the  two  woollen  arti- 
cles which  he  now  has,  and,  after 
exposure  to  heavy  rain,  the  wet 
absorbed  by  the  skirts  of  the  great- 
coat (all  that  would  not  be  shel- 
tered by  the  waterproof  cape) 
would  not  be  of  much  consequence 
as  additional  weight.  A  water- 
proof sheet,  weighing  2  Ib.  8  oz., 
is  part  of  the  present  field  equip- 
ment. If  the  soldier  had  a  good 
roomy  waterproof  cape,  it  appears 
to  us  that  this  sheet  might  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  cape 
would  fulfil  every  necessary  pur- 
pose. We  believe  that  the  sheet 
is  fitted  with  eyelet  holes,  with 
the  view  that  in  bivouac  two  or 
three  soldiers  may  lace  their 
sheets  together,  and  thus  form 
a  temporary  shelter.  It  does 
not  appear  that  it  would  be 
altogether  impracticable,  if  such 
shelter  is  desired,  to  furnish  the 
capes  with  eyelet  holes,  so  that 
they  also  may  be  able  to  be  laced 
together  on  occasion.  As  a  final 
argument  in  favour  of  the  water- 
proof cape,  we  may  note  that  the 
present  police  cape,  though  it  is 
much  heavier  and  more  clumsy 
than  it  need  be,  weighs  only  3^ 
Ib.,  while  the  cavalry  cape  weighs 
2  Ib.  7  oz.  Supposing  that  the 
cavalry  soldier  received  a  water- 
proof cape  weighing  even  as  much 
as  3  Ib.,  and  relinquished  the 
woollen  cape  and  waterproof  sheet, 
the  direct  reduction  of  weight  in 
his  equipment  would  be  about  2  Ib. 
We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  item  of  weight,  or 
rather  a  combination,  of  items  of 
weight  —  the  'number  of  spare 
articles  of  clothing  from  which, 
by  regulation,  the  soldier  is  not 
to  be  separated.  We  may  put 
aside  the  field-service  cap  and  the 
pair  of  drawers  as  indispensable, 


though  we  think  that  these  last 
might  be  reduced  in  weight  by 
cutting  them  short  just  below  the 
knee ;  but  the  necessity  for  the 
other  articles  must  be  justified 
by  either  or  all  of  three  reasons 
— military  efficiency,  comfort,  or 
health.  First,  then,  military  effi- 
ciency. Can  any  one  say  that 
this  will  be  improved  by  any  of 
these  items?  Will  the  actual 
fighting  -  power  of  man  or  horse 
be  affected  by  them?  They  are 
not  food.  They  are  not  wea- 
pons. They  are  not  necessary 
tools.  We  think  that  the  rea- 
son of  military  efficiency  may  be 
summarily  dismissed.  Secondly, 
comfort.  "  Comfort,  scorned  of 
devils."  No  doubt  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  have  spare  under- 
clothing to  put  on,  and  to  slip  one's 
feet,  wearied  by  the  long  heavy 
boots,  into  a  comparatively  easy 
and  cool  pair  of  highlows.  Clean- 
liness is  comfort.  In  a  luxurious 
age  every  man  believes  that  he 
could  not  exist  without  a  certain 
modicum  of  appliances  for  what 
are  considered  the  decencies  of  life. 
But  are  they  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  vigorous  life  of  a  young 
man  in  his  prime  ?  Many  of  our 
readers  have  read  of,  some  perhaps 
have  taken  part  in,  the  campaigns 
of  the  last  forty  years.  Some 
have  joined  adventurous  sporting 
or  exploring  expeditions  in  wild 
countries.  Have  not  all,  soldiers, 
sportsmen,  and  explorers,  some- 
times found  it  necessary  for  long 
periods  to  content  themselves  with 
the  clothes  which  were  actually  on 
their  backs,  and  will  they  say  that 
they  found  their  physical  energy 
gravely  impaired  by  their  tempo- 
rary uncleanness  and  divorce  from 
the  proprieties  of  civilisation,  so 
long  as  they  could  procure  sufficient 
food  to  maintain  physical  energy  ? 
True,  if  the  soldier  carries  no  spare 
clothes  with  him,  personal  and  in- 
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dividual  smartness  can  no  longer 
be  looked  for  on  a  campaign ;  but 
what  of  that  if  the  whole  military 
body  gains  in  warlike  efficiency? 
And  we  do  not  contemplate  that 
the  soldier  shall  never  have  an  op- 
portunity during  the  course  of  a 
war  of  renewing,  changing,  and 
repairing  his  clothes.  It  must 
often  happen  that  cavalry,  for 
longer  or.  shorter  periods,  will  be 
in  standing  camp  or  other  situa- 
tions where  the  heavy  baggage  of 
the  unit  to  which  they  belong  will 
be  available,  and  then  they  can 
make  themselves  nearly  as  clean 
and  comfortable  as  on  peace  ser- 
vice. It  would  take  little  talent 
to  arrange  a  plan  by  which  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  should  be  forth- 
coming when  really  needed.  All 
we  desire  to  see  is  that,  during 
the  widely  ranging  movements  in 
which  divisions,  brigades,  regi- 
ments, or  small  parties  of  men 
engage,  the  horses  are  relieved 
from  every  ounce  of  weight  which 
does  not  represent  an  immediate 
essential. 

The  great  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  prepared  to  go  on  service  with 
"  a  towel  and  a  piece  of  soap,"  and 
surely  the  warriors  of  to-day  will 
not  allow  that  they  are  less  hardy 
than  the  old  Peninsular  veteran. 
Let  it  also  be  understood  that  we 
are  principally  contemplating  a 
campaign  of  defence  at  home  or 
of  operations  with  allies  in  Europe. 
We  do  not  think  of  possible  wars 
in  wild  countries,  in  which  com- 
paratively small  numbers  of  troops 
are  engaged,  and  for  which  special 
arrangements  can  be  made.  For 
such  wars  it  has  always  been 
necessary  in  the  past  to  rearrange 
the  kits  and  supplies  of  the  men 
engaged,  and  more  than  that  will 
not  have  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
even  if  we  accept  as  a  normal  plan 
that  the  soldier  is  to  carry  no 
spare  clothes  with  him.  In  Eng- 


land, and  in  possible  seats  of  war  in 
Europe,  there  are  always  towns  and 
villages  where  during  a  halt  much 
may  be  done  towards  cleanliness 
in  clothes  and  person.  We  cannot 
see  why,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration,  the  elimination 
of  spare  clothes  from  his  normal 
equipment  should  cause  more  in- 
convenience and  discomfort  to  the 
soldier  than  he  may  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  endure  for  the  sake  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  the  back 
of  his  faithful  horse. 

There  remains  the  third  possible 
reason  for  considering  the  items 
of  spare  clothing  to  be  necessary, 
health.  Here  we  believe  that  we 
may  meet  with  controversy.  We 
have  reason  to  think  that  some 
medical  men  who  have  seen  many 
wars,  and  have  closely  studied  their 
hygienic  conditions  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, would  cordially  give 
their  professional  sanction  to  our 
suggestion,  while  others  will  as 
certainly  oppose  it.  But,  given  a 
body  of  men  thoroughly  well  clad 
to  begin  with,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
all  free  from  tendency  to  disease, 
specially  passed  by  medical  exam- 
ination as  perfectly  sound,  and 
who  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
want  of  food,  what  danger  of  in- 
jury to  health  can  there  be  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  possibly  be  de- 
barred from  changing  their  under- 
clothing and  boots  for  a  fortnight, 
a  month,  or  even  longer?  Our 
soldiers,  officers  and  men,  had  not 
generally,  we  believe,  changes  of 
clothes  during  the  long  Crimean 
winter.  If  they  had  spare  clothes, 
they  did  not  keep  them  for  a 
change,  but  wore  them  as  addi- 
tional coverings.  We  have  heard 
many  curious  stories  of  the  per- 
sonal condition  in  which  many 
found  themselves.  But  it  was  not 
this  state  of  things  which  carried 
off  so  many  gallant  fellows  and  in- 
valided so  many  more.  It  was 
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not  the  choice  of  clothes,  it  was 
the  entire  want  of  them,  that  was 
fatal,  combined  with  deficiency  of 
food  and  the  lack  of  even  reason- 
able shelter. 

Our  readers  may  very  likely  be 
wearied  with  the  consideration  of 
the  man  and  his  quasi  necessities. 
Let  us  turn  to  another  subject, 
which,  however,  equally,  in  its  own 
degree,  bears  on  the  weight  to  be 
carried  by  the  horse.  The  picket- 
ing-gear,  or  means  by  which  the 
horse  is  to  be  tethered  in  camp  or 
bivouac,  now  weighs  5  Ib.  2  oz. 
It  consists  of  a  portion  of  a  long 
rope,  which  is  picketed  to  the 
ground  in  line  with  the  horses' 
heads ;  of  a  head-rope,  which  fas- 
tens the  individual  horse's  head 
to  the  long  rope;  of  a  heel-rope, 
and  a  picket -peg  to  which  the 
heel-rope  is  knotted.  This  is  an 
admirable  arrangement  in  stand- 
ing camps  at  English  manoeuvres, 
where  staff  and  regimental  officers 
look  to  see  symmetrical  and  uni- 
form lines,  and  in  which  our 
cavalry  horses,  full  of  bounce  and 
spirit,  restless  and  uneasy  more- 
over in  the  sudden  change  from 
their  warm  closed-in  stables  to  an 
al  fresco  resting-place,  are  liable 
to  be  excited  into  causeless  panic, 
and  are  certainly  much  inclined 
to  kick  at  and  fight  with  their 
neighbours. 

But  will  all  this  paraphernalia 
be  necessary  on  service  1  Beauti- 
fully arranged  horse  -  lines  will 
then  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  as  long  as  horses 
can  be  placed  on  dry  ground  and 
squadrons  are  kept  more  or  less 
together,  with  food  and  water 
handy,  no  one  will  cavil  at  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  irregularity 
in  their  disposal.  The  troop  horses, 
which  in  England  are  always  above 
themselves,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  have  generally  too  little 
work,  after  one  or  two  days  of 


campaigning  will  settle  down  into 
very  peaceful  animals  indeed,  and 
will  be  much  more  inclined  to  rest 
and  sleep  than  to  kick  at  others 
or  take  any  notice  of  their  sur- 
roundings. It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, and  we  know  that  there  are 
many  soldiers  who  share  our 
opinion,  that,  save  the  head-rope, 
the  whole  of  the  present  picketing- 
gear  may  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  more  than  likely  £hat  wherever, 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
cavalry  may  have  to  halt,  there 
will  always  be  available  trees, 
railings,  or  some  other  object 
to  which  the  head-rope  can  be 
fastened.  If,  however,  such  can- 
not be  found,  the  end  of  the  head- 
rope  can  always  be  "  bushed  "- 
i.e.,  tied  round  a  small  bundle  of 
twigs,  a  stone,  or  any  other  article, 
which  is  placed  in  a  hole  scratched 
about  6  in.  or  a  foot  deep  in  the 
soil  and  covered  up  (see  Galton's 
'  Art  of  Travel '  on  the  efficacy  of 
this  arrangement).  Nothing  else 
will  be  required,  and  all- the  re- 
maining ropes  and  pegs  may  be 
discarded.  Of  course,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  a  particular  horse  is 
innately  ill-tempered  or  nervous, 
and  never  can  be  relied  upon  to 
behave  well  in  company,  even 
when  its  day's  work  has  been 
of  the  severest.  Such  a  very  rare 
case  can,  however,  always  be  pro- 
vided for  by  keeping  the  animal 
a  little  apart  from  its  fellows,  or 
possibly  by  providing  a  pair  of 
light  shackles  for  its  especial  use. 
If  the  head-rope  alone  is  retained 
as  the  normal  gear  for  tethering 
the  troop-horse — which  we,  at  any 
rate,  venture  to  think  is  quite 
practicable — the  weight  on  its  back 
will  be  reduced  by  4  Ib.  3  oz.,  an 
important  and  incontestable  ad- 
vantage. 

From  time  immemorial  the 
sword  has  been  par  excellence  the 
weapon  of  the  cavalry  soldier,  and 
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a  great  amount  of  time  and  trou- 
ble is  expended  in  teaching  him 
the  use  of  it.  The  lance  has  run 
it  hard  in  the  struggle  for  mili- 
tary favour ;  but  though  with  jus- 
tice called  by  Montecuculi  "  la 
reine  des  armes  blanches,"  it  is 
adapted  only  for  a  specialist. 
Most  men,  with  comparatively 
little  training,  can  do  something 
with  a  good  sword ;  but  the  lance 
is  rather  an  encumbrance  than 
otherwise  to  a  man  who  has  not 
the  power  and  the  acquired  apti- 
tude for  its  use,  and,  in  our  army 
at  any  rate,  no  soldier  has  ever 
been  sent  to  fight  as  a  lancer 
without  the  supplementary  aid  of 
a  sword.  Most  people  who  are  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms  are  convinced,  however,  that 
the  sword  with  which  our  men  are 
supplied  is  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  abroad  that  our  system  of 
training,  or  what  is  called  "the 
sword  exercise"  with  all  its  sub- 
sidiary practices,  is  conducted  to 
a  great  extent  on  wrong  princi- 
ples. Let  us  look  at  the  sword 
itself.  It  weighs  2  Ib.  9£  oz. 
without  its  steel  scabbard,  which 
itself  is  1  IJx  14^  oz.,  and,  putting 
aside  its  weight,  its  most  ardent 
admirer  cannot  say  that  it  does 
not  leave  something  to  be  desired 
in  balance,  quality  of  grip,  and 
handiness.  No  one  but  a  most 
powerful  man  can  wield  it  with  an 
approximation  to  ease,  and  our 
cavalry  soldiers,  though  stout  well- 
built  fellows  enough,  are  not  all 
Samsons.  Most  Englishmen  nowa- 
days have  at  one  time  or  other  in 
their  lives  practised  some  fencing 
or  single-stick  play,  and,  in  doing 
so,  cannot  they  recall  how  quickly 
their  forces  failed  them,  even  when 
handling  the  light  foil  or  the 
wicker-hilted  ash  stick  ?  Let  them 
think,  then,  how  long  an  ordinary 
man  in  a  meUe,  while  at  the  same 


time  controlling  and  guiding  his 
horse,  can  sway  a  sword  weighing 
2  Ib.  9i  oz.  without  dire  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  amounting  to  help- 
lessness. We  believe  that  the 
limit  would  not  exceed  five  min- 
utes, if  so  long.  And,  to  come  to 
our  sword  exercise,  the  very  use 
of  the  sword  to  which  the  men 
are  trained,  will  to  an  unnecessary 
extent  develop  and  accentuate 
this  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Our 
swords  are  made  particularly  for 
cutting  (though  with  the  steel 
scabbard  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  keen  edge  is  to  be 
preserved),  and  in  the  sword  ex- 
ercise cutting  is  very  assiduously 
taught.  It  may  be  said  that 
pointing  is  equally  taught,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  yearly 
mounted  competitions  for  sword- 
manship  prizes,  the  value  of  the 
point  is  impressed  emphatically  on 
the  men.  But  if  our  cavalry  were 
to  go  into  action  to-morrow,  can 
any  one  who  knows  our  soldiers 
doubt  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  would  at  once  begin  to  cut 
at  their  enemy  ?  They  have  been 
taught  to  cut,  and  they  will  cut, 
quite  regardless  of  the  exertion 
which  they  entail  on  themselves, 
and  forgetting  that  their  weapons 
have  points  as  well  as  edges.  If 
we  compare  the  value  of  the  point 
with  that  of  the  cut  as  regards  its 
effect  on  an  enemy,  it  is  immeasur- 
ably the  most  effective.  In  a  cut, 
even  if  the  sword  does  not  turn  in 
the  hand  and  if  the  edge  falls  true, 
it  is  always  more  than  likely  that 
it  will  encounter  a  button,  a  belt, 
or  a  pouch,  which  will  prevent  it 
from  penetrating  :  the  cut,  too, 
depends  entirely  on  the  vigour  of 
the  soldier's  arm,  and  is  not  as- 
sisted in  any  way  by  the  crash 
and  impetus  of  the  charge.  Ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  minority  of 
cases,  its  result  will  generally  be  a 
bruise  or  a  slight  flesh-wound.  To 
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deliver  a  point,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  little  physical  exertion. 
The  sheer  weight  of  horse  and 
man  behind  the  sword  is  sufficient 
to  drive  it  through  almost  any- 
thing. If  the  point  does  hit  a 
piece  of  metal,  it  will  probably 
only  slip  on  to  a  spot  more  easily 
pierced,  and  if  it  does  enter  into 
the  body  of  man  or  horse,  a  wound, 
serious  if  not  fatal,  will  surely  be 
inflicted.  The  heavy  cavalry  of 
Napoleon  were  armed  with  swords 
made  especially  for  pointing,  and 
when  they  charged  they  left  death 
in  their  track.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  systems  of  swordman- 
ship  in  the  French  and  English 
cavalry  is  remarked  on  in  the  very 
interesting  '  Souvenirs  d'un  vieux 
soldat  de  1'Empire '  :  "  Nous  etions 
pour  eux  fort  dangereux  a  1'arrne 
blanche.  Nous  nous  servions  tou- 
jours  de  nos  sabres  par  la  pointe, 
tandis  que  les  Anglais  ne  se  serv- 
aient  des  leurs  que  par  le  tran- 
chant  de  la  lame,  qui  a  une  largeur 
de  trois  pouces.  Aussi  arrivait- 
il  que  sur  vingt  coups  qu'ils  ap- 
pliquaient,  dix-neuf  tombaient  a 
plat." 

May  we  not,  then,  add  the  shape 
of  the  sword  and  the  training 
in  its  use  to  the  list  of  cavalry 
problems  deserving  immediate  and 
attentive  consideration,  and  sug- 
gest as  a  thesis  the  lightening  of 
the  weapon,  that  it  should  be  in- 
tended almost  solely  for  pointing, 
and  that  the  whole  training  of  the 
soldier  in  its  use  should  be  re- 
arranged in  accordance  with  what 
we  cannot  help  thinking  is  its 
least  fatiguing  and  most  effective 
employment  ?  The  ever-pressing 
remembrance  of  the  horse's  load 
again  comes  before  us.  If  the 
sword  is  lightened,  as  it  well  may 
be,  and  the  present  absurdly  heavy 
scabbard  is  proportionately  re- 
duced, at  least  1£  Ib.  of  dead 
weight  can  be  done  away  with. 


A  problem  of  the  highest  im- 
portance as  regards  the  future 
field-action  of  cavalry  was  brought 
forward  and  discussed  the  other 
day  by  Captain  Anstruther  Thom- 
son of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards, 
in  a  very  able  paper  read  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution. 
This  gallant  son  of  the  grand  old 
Scotsman  whom  all  Scotland,  and 
we  may  say  all  Great  Britain, 
reverences  and  loves  as  a  type  of 
all  that  is  most  manly  and  honour- 
able in  our  national  character,  has 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
the  practical  study  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  more  especially  to  the 
study  of  those  new  and  terrible 
engines  of  war,  the  Maxim  machine- 
guns,  which  in  the  late  Matabele 
campaign  have  shown  such  crush- 
ing power.  Captain  Anstruther 
Thomson  in  his  discourse  gave 
to  his  brother  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish cavalry  the  fruits  of  his  care- 
ful investigation  into  the  practical 
use  of  machine-guns  attached  to 
cavalry,  and  the  tactical  results 
which  were  obtained  by  one  of 
them  under  his  command  at  the 
field-manoeuvres  of  1893.  Before 
going  further,  it  may  be  well  to 
tell  our  readers  as  shortly  as  pos- 
sible what  the  Maxim  gun  is,  and 
what  it  can  do.  It  is  a  single- 
barrel  gun,  which,  by  a  wonderfully 
simple  and  ingenious  mechanism, 
receives  cartridges  from  a  belt, 
places  them  into  the  breech,  dis- 
charges them,  and  ejects  the  empty 
cases.  It  is  furnished  with  a  bul- 
let-proof shield,  behind  which  sits 
the  operator,  whose  work  is  limited 
to  adjusting  the  cartridge-belt,  lay- 
ing the  gun,  and  then  pressing  a 
button.  The  gun  can  be  discharged 
ten  times  in  a  second,  or  six  hun- 
dred times  in  a  minute,  or,  if  de- 
sired, it  can  fire  single  shots.  It 
can  be  most  easily  aimed,  and  it 
has  the  same  range  and  accuracy 
as  the  service  infantry  rifle,  whose 
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ammunition  it  fires.  A  hail  of 
bullets  can  thus  be  poured  on  a 
particular  spot,  or,  if  necessary, 
the  gun  can  by  an  easy  motion  be 
traversed,  firing  the  while,  so  as 
to  pump  its  missiles  along  the  edge 
of  a  parapet  or  across  the  space 
occupied  by  any  given  object. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  body 
of  cavalry  or  any  other  troops  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  this  weapon 
would  in  brief  space  of  time  suffer 
most  disastrous  losses  ;  and  as  the 
gun  is  of  the  handiest  description — 
can  be  carried  on  a  pack-saddle,  can 
be  drawn  by  a  horse  or  by  a  small 
detachment  of  men,  can  be  fired 
from  a  carriage  or  from  a  tripod 
rest,  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
placed  in  any  possible  situation, 
from  the  open  field  to  the  top  of 
a  church  tower,  and  is,  moreover, 
almost  safe  from  any  chance  of 
jamming  or  getting  out  of  order — 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how,  if  it  is 
guided  by  a  daring  and  experi- 
enced commander,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  an  enemy  to  escape  from 
its  ravages. 

By  the  English  tacticians  of  to- 
day it  is  very  rightly  intended 
that  machine-guns  are  not  to  be- 
long to,  and  act  with,  the  artillery, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  attached 
to,  and  form  an  integral  part  of, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  each  regiment 
or  battalion,  so  that  an  officer  com- 
manding a  brigade  may  expect  to 
have  two  or  three  at  his  disposal. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  as 
the  commander  of  any  force  of 
cavalry  will  have  quite  enough  to 
do  in  manoeuvring  that  force  as  a 
whole,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
machine  gun  or  guns  must  have  a 
free  hand  ;  and  that  while  receiving 
the  general  orders  for  any  move- 
ment that  is  to  be  executed,  he 
must  seek  for  his  own  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  employment  in 
the  same  sense  as  do  the  officers 


who  command  the  semi-independ- 
ent supporting  or  flanking  squad- 
rons. It  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment that  there  are  hardly  any 
circumstances  which  will  prevent 
the  Maxim  gun  from  delivering  a 
well-aimed  and  effective  fire.  Even 
when  the  crest  of  a  hill  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  point,  say  a 
bridge,  which  it  is  desired  to  en- 
filade, this  forms  no  obstacle  to  its 
action,  if  the  line  of  fire  is  regu- 
lated by  only  one  observer  with  a 
flag  who  signals  directions.  Acting 
then  independently  of  the  force  to 
which  it  is  attached  but  in  subor- 
dination to  its  general  movements, 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  it  can 
most  materially  support  and  assist 
the  general  plan  of  operation.  It 
forms,  too,  so  very  small  an  object 
that  almost  anything  will  serve  to 
conceal  its  presence.  It  can  take 
up  a  position  unperceived  behind 
a  house,  a  hedge,  a  haystack,  or 
the  smallest  fold  of  ground,  and 
only  become  apparent  when  it 
sends  forth  its  sudden  deadly 
shower. 

But  the  English  cavalry  soldier 
must  not  think  that,  in  playing 
the  great  game  of  war,  he  is  al- 
ways to  hold  the  trumps  in  his 
own  hand.  Other  nations  have 
machine-guns,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  in  the  cavalry  combats 
of  the  future  those  weapons  will 
take  their  part  on  both  sides.  We 
must  therefore  seek  an  answer  to 
the  question,  What  special  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  secure  a 
mounted  force  from  the  sudden 
decimation  which  they  are  capable 
of  inflicting1?  In  the  absence  of 
the  knowledge  gained  by  war's 
practical  experience,  we  can  only 
theorise  on  this  momentous  issue. 
The  "Cavalry  Regulations"  lays 
down  that  all  bodies  of  cavalry 
manoeuvring  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  an  enemy  are  to  be 
guarded  by  patrols  on  the  front, 
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flanks,  and  sometimes  the  rear, 
which  are  to  watch  and  report  on 
the  position,  force,  and  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  are  to  continue 
to  do  so  even  during  the  progress 
of  a  combat. 

It  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  these 
patrols  will  now  be  to  watch  most 
carefully  for  any  machine-gun  that 
may  be  hovering  near,  and,  if  it  is 
separated  from  support  by  any 
distance,  to  attack  it  with  deter- 
mination. The  gun  is  not  likely 
to  open  fire  with  good  effect  on 
three  or  four  men  suddenly  and 
swiftly  galloping  upon  it  in  open 
order,  and  even  if  it  manages  to 
escape,  its  presence  will  have  been 
detected  and  its  immediate  action 
neutralised.  In  view  of  this  search 
for  machine-guns,  we  believe  that 
possibly  each  patrol  must  be 
strengthened  by  an  additional 
man  or  two,  and  that  the  number 
of  patrols  employed  must  be  more 
numerous  than  has  hitherto  been 
considered  necessary.  The  main 
body  will  so  far  be  a  little  weak- 
ened, but  the  end  aimed  at  will 
more  than  justify  the  expenditure 
of  force.  There  are  many  other 
points  connected  with  the  use  of 
machine  -  guns  attached  to  our 
cavalry,  and  the  parrying  the  at- 
tacks of  those  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance ;  but  space  is  here 
wanting  even  to  name  them. 
There  is,  however,  an  apparent 
sequitur  to  their  introduction  to 
our  service  which  must  occur  to  a 
thoughtful  soldier,  and  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  as 
it  raises  a  very  large  question 
indeed. 

Many  people  have  thought  that 
the  introduction  of  a  very  accurate 
long-range  carbine,  and  the  severe 
systematic  training  in  its  use  which 
is  now  insisted  upon,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  make  our  cavalry  fall 


away  from  the  recognition  of  their 
true  role  in  battle,  the  shock  and 
the  close  combat,  and  have  re- 
duced them  more  or  less  to  the 
level  of  the  old  dragoon,  who,  as 
Dr  Johnson  said  with  unconscious 
irony,  fought  "indifferently"  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  It  was  ob- 
vious, however,  that,  in  the  re- 
cent conditions  of  war,  when  it 
was  thought  that  cavalry  might 
frequently  be  called  upon  to  act 
far  from  the  support  of  the  other 
arms,  and  might  have  to  occupy 
and  secure  itself  in  an  advanced 
position,  or  to  force  its  way  through 
troops  so  posted  that  its  shock- 
power  could  not  be  utilised,  it  was 
essential  that  it  should  be  provided 
with  firearms,  and  those  of  the 
best  description  possible.  The  ad- 
dition of  machine-guns  to  cavalry 
has  entirely  altered  the  situation. 
Wherever  a  body  of  cavalry  can 
go,  its  Maxim  gun  can  accompany 
it ;  so  that,  when  fire  -  power  is 
needed,  instead  of  dismounting  a 
number  of  men,  thereby  temporar- 
ily rendering  both  them  and  their 
comrades  who  hold  their  horses 
useless  for  immediate  service  as 
cavalry,  there  will  be  to  hand  a 
means  of  developing  such  a  fire 
as,  in  volume  and  accuracy,  could 
never  be  hoped  for  from  dismount- 
ed horsemen.  Meanwhile  all  the 
cavalry  will  remain  ready  to  make 
an  immediate  swoop  when  the  pro- 
pitious moment  arrives.  If  this  be 
so,  of  what  use  is  the  present  heavy 
carbine  to  the  cavalry  soldier?  and 
is  it  not  a  problem  to  be  thought 
out  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
when  the  carbine  may  be  returned 
into  store  ?  But  some  firearm  is 
always  necessary  for  many  minor 
purposes ;  and,  moreover,  the  sol- 
dier must  have  a  second  weapon 
to  fall  back  upon  when  his  arme 
blanche  is  broken  or  lost,  or  he  is 
in  such  a  position  that  he  cannot 
use  it.  The  revolver  at  once  sug- 
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gests  itself  as  light,  handy,  and 
deadly.  There  has  been  a  pre- 
judice against  the  use  of  revolvers 
in  our  cavalry,  founded  on  two 
reasons — (1)  that,  for  the  firearm 
of  the  branch  of  the  service,  a  long 
range  was  a  desideratum  ;  and  (2) 
that  the  experience  of  the  few  re- 
volvers hitherto  carried  had  shown 
that  the  men  armed  with  them 
were  frequently  as  dangerous  to 
their  comrades  as  to  the  enemy. 
If,  however,  the  necessity  for  the 
effective  long-range  fire  of  dis- 
mounted men  passes  away,  as  we 
think  it  does  with  the  introduction 
of  the  machine-gun,  the  first  reason 
no  longer  exists.  The  second  rea- 
son, the  inefficiency  of  the  revolver 
in  the  hands  of  English  cavalry- 
men, is  a  mere  matter  of  train- 
ing. If  half,  or  indeed  a  quarter,  of 
the  time  now  devoted  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  musketry  was  given 
to  pistol-practice,  dismounted  and 
mounted,  the  English  cavalry  sol- 
dier would  use  the  revolver  scien- 
tifically, and  with  it  in  his  hand 
would  be  a  most  formidable  oppon- 
ent in  a  melee.  One  great  advan- 
tage which  the  revolver  has  is  that, 
as  was  shown  over  and  over  again 
in  the  American  civil  war,  it  is  a 
weapon  to  be  used  in  the  charge 
and  at  close  quarters,  and  therefore 
its  use  is  in  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  reliance  on  a  bold  shock- 
action,  which  it  is  so  important  to 
consider  as  the  peculiar  power  of 
mounted  soldiers,  and  which,  as 
we  noticed  above,  has  possibly 
been  slightly  deteriorated  by  the 
excessive  devotion  now  paid  to  the 
carbine.  We  have  cited  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  civil 
war  to  support  the  value  of  the 
revolver;  and  though,  if  the  sword 
is  of  the  proper  description  and  it 
is  used  in  the  proper  way,  we  still 
think  it  retains  all  its  own  value, 
we  may  quote  an  account  given  by 
Colonel  Mosby,  the  great  partisan 
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leader,  of  a  cavalry  action  in  which 
he,  with  a  much  inferior  force, 
charged  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry 
armed  with  sabres,  which  they 
used  according  to  our  present 
system :  "  Before  the  impetuous 
onset  of  my  men  they  now  broke 
and  fled.  No  time  was  given  to 
them  to  re-form  and  rally.  The 
remorseless  revolver  was  doing  its 
work  of  death  in  their  ranks,  while 
their  swords  were  as  harmless  as 
the  wooden  sword  of  harlequin. 
Unlike  my  adversaries,  I  was  tram- 
melled by  no  tradition  that  com- 
pelled me  to  use  an  obsolete  weapon. 
The  combat  was  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive." 

We  must  remember  in  discussing 
this  question  that,  if  the  carbine  is 
given  up  and  the  revolver  adopted 
in  its  place,  the  load  carried  by 
the  horse  will  be  reduced  by  the 
difference  between  the  weights  of 
the  two  weapons,  about  5  Ib.  2  oz., 
and  this  in  itself  is  an  advantage 
to  be  eagerly  coveted. 

Some  people  may  say,  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  suggestion,  that,  good 
as  the  machine-gun  may  be,  and 
admirably  as  it  may  be  adapted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  carbine-fire 
of  dismounted  cavalry,  it  is  yet 
only  one  weapon  which  a  mischance 
might  render  ineffective.  To  them 
we  would  point  out  that,  in  the 
recognised  organisation  of  a  cavalry 
division  (vide  '  The  Army  Book  for 
the  British  Empire,'  lately  pub- 
lished), a  battalion  of  mounted  in- 
fantry forms  a  part  of  such  divi- 
sion, so  that,  even  if  the  machine- 
gun  did  not  exist  at  all,  the  util- 
ity of  the  carbine  has  already,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  reduced,  for 
trained  and  experienced  infantry 
will  now  always  be  present  to  sup- 
port and  profit  by  the  action  of 
their  cavalry  comrades. 

We  have  mentioned,  of  neces- 
sity very  shortly,  several  subjects, 
all  very  important,  which  suggest 
2  z 
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problems  connected  with  the  future 
efficiency  of  the  English  cavalry. 
To  these  problems  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  different  solutions, 
and,  in  noting  those  which  have 
occurred  to  us,  we  have  done  so 
in  no  spirit  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  enormous  weight  now  car- 
ried by  the  troop-horse  must  be  re- 
duced, and  to  this  factor  every 
consideration  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment must  therefore  be  subordi- 
nate. As  we  said  above,  the  task 
of  lightening  and  improving  the 
saddlery  is  now  in  the  ablest  hands, 
and  when  it  is  finished,  we  shall 
surely  find  that  better  articles  have 
been  provided,  and  much  super- 
fluous weight  taken  away.  All 
the  proposals  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  submit  tend  directly  or 


indirectly  towards  modifying  the 
weight  of  other  equipment.  To 
summarise,  we  think  that  a  saving 
may  be  effected  on — 


0       2 


Belts,  of         ... 
Waterproof  cape  instead 

of    woollen    cape    and 

waterproof  sheet,  of   . 
No  longer  carrying  spare 

clothes,  of  . 
Picketing-gear,  of  . 
Revolver  instead  of  car 

bine,  of      . 
Sword,  of 

Total 


This  is  little  enough,  but  it  is 
something ;  and  nothing  would 
give  us  more  satisfaction  than 
to  see  some  student  of  greater 
ability  "go  one  better." 

C.  STEIN. 
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THE    DEMON    LEG. 


ALTHOUGH  a  busy  man,  I  never 
lose  a  chance  of  attending  at  Lords 
or  the  Oval  when  a  really  good 
match  is  going  on.  My  love  of 
the  game  is  still  keen ;  and  al- 
though I  have  not  played  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  enjoy  a  mid- 
dle-aged man's  privilege  of  criti- 
cising without  the  risk  of  being 
criticised  in  turn.  Besides,  there 
is  always  the  chance  of  meeting 
some  old  friend  whom  one  has  not 
seen  for  years.  This,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
pleasure  ;  and  my  present  purpose 
is  to  relate  a  somewhat  curious 
and  distinctly  uncomfortable  ex- 
perience which  befell  me  at  the 
Oval  a  few  years  ago. 

One  June  morning  my  'Times' 
told  me  that  Surrey  v.  Cambridge 
University  was  on  at  the  Oval. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  after- 


noon I  contrived  to  leave  my  case 
in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  junior, 
and  bowled  down  to  the  Oval  in  a 
hansom.  At  Lords,  as  a  member 
of  the  M.C.C.,  I  swagger  into  the 
pavilion  or  other  places  reserved 
for  members ;  but  at  the  Oval  I 
must  needs  sit  where  I  am  per- 
mitted and  can  find  room.  On 
the  occasion  in  question  there  was 
a  large  attendance,  and  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  a  front  seat 
in  one  of  the  stands.  Two  of  the 
best  Cambridge  bats  were  at  the 
wicket,  and  Surrey  in  the  field. 
My  right-hand  neighbour  was  a 
good-looking  well-set-up  man  of 
forty -five  or  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  wore  a  frock-coat  and  tall 
white  hat.  When  I  first  sat  down 
he  was  watching  the  game  in- 
tently, and  did  not  look  round ; 
but  on  the  fall  of  a  wicket  he 
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turned  towards  me,  and  after  look- 
ing hard  at  me,  quietly  held  out 
his  hand  and  said — 

"  How  are  you,  Burdon  ?  You 
evidently  do  not  recognise  me — 
Atherley." 

I  had  not  met  him  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  but  he  was  not 
much  changed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  short  side  -  whiskers,  his 
face  was  clean  -  shaved,  and  his 
dark  hair  showed  no  sprinkling  of 
grey.  Atherley  was  at  Cambridge 
in  my  time,  and  was  then  a  good 
cricketer  all  round.  His  batting 
and  bowling  were  above  the  aver- 
age, but  his  fielding  was  simply 
brilliant,  and  alone  would  have 
ensured  him  the  eleven.  He  was 
a  sure  catch,  but  his  specialty  was 
that  once  he  handled  the  ball  it 
was  returned  like  lightning ;  and 
if  no  one  was  at  the  wicket  to 
receive  it,  it  almost  invariably  hit 
the  stumps.  He  had  the  deadly 
art  of  saving  that  second  or  half 
second  which  is  vital  to  a  close 
run ;  and  none  but  those  whom 
bitter  experience  had  enlightened 
were  prepared  for  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  or  rather  for  the 
pace  and  accuracy  of  his  throwing 
in,  in  which  I  suspect  the  secret 
lay.  Indeed  his  fielding  was  so 
remarkable  that  he  was  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Demon  Leg.  I 
never  was  promoted  beyond  the 
sixteen,  but  I  had  often  played 
with  and  against  him  in  good 
matches. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  play  now?" 
I  said,  after  we  had  shaken  hands. 

"I've  not  played  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  You  forget,  Bur- 
don, I  am  an  old  man  now." 

Just  as  he  spoke,  the  nearest 
batsman  got  hold  of  a  half- volley 
to  leg  and  hit  it  hard  towards 
us.  The  ball  carried  long-leg,  and 
was  just  about  to  crash  into  the 
crowded  stand,  when  Atherley 
quietly  rose,  caught  the  ball  in 


one  hand,  and,  with  the  rapid 
movement  I  so  well  remembered, 
at  once  returned  it.  The  ball, 
thrown  hard  and  low,  carried 
eighty  or  ninety  yards,  and  at  the 
first  bound  displaced  the  bails  of 
the  nearest  wicket.  Atherley,  who 
had  scarcely  changed  his  position 
in  throwing,  sat  down  again  as 
quietly  as  he  rose.  The  spectators 
had  vigorously  applauded  the  hit ; 
but  they  simply  "rose"  at  this 
piece  of  amateur  fielding.  Some 
of  the  University  men  shouted, 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  man  in  the 
frock-coat ! "  and  a  stout  man,  in 
his  excitement,  slapped  Atherley 
on  the  back.  I  was  about  to  add 
my  congratulations  when  I  per- 
ceived, instead  of  the  simper  of 
modest  vanity  gratified,  a  pale, 
drawn  face,  which  disclosed  not 
merely  annoyance,  but  conster- 
nation. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  get  me  out 
of  this  !  "  he  gasped. 

I  saw  that,  for  some  reason,  the 
man  was  unstrung,  and  said  sharp- 
ly, "  Sit  still  for  a  little ;  you  will 
only  attract  more  attention  by 
moving  now."  He  gloomily  ac- 
quiesced, and  sat  still. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  leg  hitter, 
the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  ex- 
citement, was  run  out,  which  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  changing  our 
seats  unobserved.  He  walked  me 
round  to  the  far  end  of  the  ground, 
and  we  sat  down  again  in  a  com- 
paratively deserted  place. 

"  Burdon,"  said  Atherley,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  owe  you  an  apology ; 
I  forgot  myself  twice  over.  If 
you  can  spare  a  few  minutes,  I 
had  better  tell  you  the  whole 
miserable  story :  it  will  be  a  re- 
lief to  me.  Of  course  you  know 
that  I  was  in  the  Harrow  eleven, 
but  you  do  not  know  how  I  got 
there.  It  was  my  last  year,  and 
I  was  set  on  getting  into  it.  My 
batting  and  bowling  were  good 
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enough,  but  my  fielding  was  un- 
certain ;  and  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  drop  more  than  one  catch  off 
the  captain's  bowling — I  suppose 
from  nervousness.  A  good  fellow 
he  was,  and  a  kind  friend  to  me 
— but  peppery,  very.  One  day  I 
contrived  to  get  away  from  school 
about  twelve  o'clock  ;  ran  down  to 
the  cricket-ground — you  know  it 
— and  found  Podge,  the  profes- 
sional, disengaged."  (I  omit  a 
somewhat  sentimental  description 
of  the  beauty  of  Harrow  on  a 
summer  morning  ;  it  was  certain- 
ly genuine,  and  as  certainly  true, 
but  it  is  not  to  the  present  pur- 
pose.) "It  was  a  sunless  day,  and 
there  was  thunder  in  the  air,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind — all  in  keep- 
ing, as  you'll  see  soon.  After  Podge 
had  bowled  me  two  or  three  balls, 
I  observed,  sitting  on  the  railing 
next  the  road,  a  tall,  dark  man 
in  a  light  suit,  who  lazily  watched 
my  practice  as  he  smoked.  I  next 
found  him  keeping  wicket  for  me — 
we  had  no  proper  nets  then.  I  had 
not  seen  him  approach.  He  stood 
close  up  to  the  wicket,  and  not  a 
ball  passed  him.  I  now  got  a  better 
look  at  him.  He  seemed  about 
twenty  -  five  years  of  age ;  olive 
complexion,  and,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  nose  aquiline,  and 
eyes  set  rather  close  together. 
Strangely  enough,  the  eyes,  which 
were  large  and  handsome,  instead 
of  being  sinister,  were  rather  gen- 
tle in  expression.  He  spoke  with 
a  slight  drawl,  but  it  was  un- 
affected ;  and  his  voice,  I  must 
admit,  was  positively  pleasant  and 
winning — a  novelist  would  term  it 
caressing  and  trainante,  I  suppose. 
Well,  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  that.  That's  the 
way  he  managed  me,  at  least,  bad 
luck  to  him  ! " 

Atherley,  during  the  delivery  of 
his  narrative,  looked  straight  be- 
fore him,  and  spoke  as  much  to 


himself  as  to  me.  It  gradually 
dawned  on  me  that  my  poor 
friend's  mind  was  a  little  un- 
unhinged ;  but  I  could  not  as  yet 
see  what  he  was  driving  at.  I 
did  not  interrupt  him. 

"  The  first  words  he  spoke," 
continued  Atherley,  "  were,  '  I 
say,  youngster,  will  you  let  me 
have  a  ball  or  two  1 '  Now  the 
term  '  youngster '  is  derogatory 
and  offensive  to  the  ears  of  youth. 
But,  will  you  believe  it,  Burdon, 
I  felt  positively  flattered  to  be  so 
addressed?  I  at  once  gave  up 
my  bat,  and  offered  my  pads  and 
gloves,  which  he  smilingly  de- 
clined. Podge  sulkily  retired  and 
sat  upon  the  roller  ;  so  I  took  the 
ball  and  bowled  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  He  played  me  with 
the  utmost  ease,  and  spared  me, 
I  thought.  I  suppose  he  tired  of 
this,  because  he  called  out,  '  Podge, 
come  and  bowl  me  a  ball.'  No 
answer.  'Ten  shillings  on  the 
wicket,  Podge  ! '  (Aside.)  '  That 
will  fetch  him,  and  cost  nothing.' 
Podge  at  once  approached,  named 
his  fields  for  catches,  and  began 
the  attack. 

"  Podge's  ordinary  pace  was 
medium,  but  on  occasion  he  could 
send  in  a  very  fast  ball.  He  first 
tried  the  medium.  It  was  not  a 
success.  The  stranger  hit  him 
twice  over  the  road,  and  once 
took  him  into  a  private  garden 
near  the  pavilion.  Podge,  who 
had  a  nasty  temper,  thereupon 
bowled  a  full  pitch  at  the  stranger's 
body.  The  latter  stopped  it,  and 
said  in  the  gentlest  voice,  'No 
temper,  Podge ;  you've  been  turned 
off  enough  grounds  already  for 
that  trick.'  Podge's  next  and  last 
ball  was  peculiarly  vicious  and 
fast.  The  stranger  sprang  for- 
ward and  drove  it  straight  back, 
hard  and  low :  it  caught  Podge, 
who  had  no  time  to  escape,  just 
below  the  knee,  and  bowled  him 
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over  like  a  rabbit.  Without  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  the  sufferer,  the 
stranger  strolled  towards  me  and 
lay  down  on  the  grass.  He  chat- 
ted very  pleasantly  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  our  conversation 
ended  as  follows.  Please  attend 
to  this,  Burdon. 

"'Well,  youngster,' he  said,  'I 
have  to  thank  you  for  a  very 
pleasant  half-hour.  By  the  way, 
are  you  in  the  eleven?* 

"  '  No ;  but  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  be  in  it  before  I  leave.' 

"'What!  anything?  Oh,  the 
rashness  of  youth!  Well,  well! 
What  keeps  you  out  ?  You  bat 
and  bowl  well.' 

"'I'm  an  uncertain  field.  I 
sometimes  drop  catches  and  throw 
in  wildly.' 

'"Is  that  all?  I'll  make  that 
all  right.  Get  your  flannels ;  you'll 
be  the  best  field  in  the  school  yet, 
take  my  word  for  it.  By  the  way, 
remember  me  to  old  "  Jo  "  ; '  that 
was  the  nickname  of  a  portly  and 
very  irascible  master. 

"  '  What  name  shall  I  give,  sir  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  Jo  knows  me  well  enough. 
Give  him  Beelzebub's  love, — he'll 
understand.' 

"  As  he  passed  Podge,  who  was 
still  nursing  his  leg,  he  threw  him 
a  sovereign  and  said,  '  Don't  sulk, 
Podge!'  He  then  vaulted  the 
railing  and  lounged  down  the  Pin- 
ner Road.  Just  as  he  disappeared, 
there  was  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  storm,  which  had 
crept  up  unobserved,  burst  upon 
us  in  torrents.  I  ran  for  the 
pavilion,  and  Podge,  who  had  pre- 
tended not  to  see  the  sovereign, 
picked  it  up,  bit  it,  and  limped 
after  me. 

"Now  I've  told  you  all  that 
passed  :  very  harmless  talk,  was 
it  not?  Wait  a  bit. 

"  I  made  some  inquiries  in  the 
hope  of  identifying  the  stranger, 
but  discovered  nothing  except  a 


tradition  that  once  a  boy  of  colos- 
sal impudence,  called  Thomson,  or 
some  such  name,  got  into  trouble 
on  account  of  a  series  of  practical 
jokes  played  with  marked  success 
on  'Jo,'  but  I  could  learn  nothing 
definite  about  him. 

"  The  very  next  day  the  spell 
began  to  work.  To  give  me  a  last 
chance,  they  played  me  against 
the  Harlequins  or  I  Zingari — I 
forget  which.  Very  early  in  the 
day,  while  I  was  fielding  leg  set 
rather  square  for  Reginald  Han- 
key,  he  hit  a  ball  straight  at  me. 
I  ran  to  meet  it  a  yard  or  two,  but 
I  immediately  saw  that  I  had  mis- 
judged it.  As  the  ball  was  pass- 
ing over  my  head,  I  leapt  in  de- 
spair at  it,  and  it  stuck  in  my  left 
hand — a  fluky  but  brilliant  catch 
which  brought  down  the  gallery. 
I  followed  this  up  by  throwing 
out  the  next  man,  who  was  trying 
a  second  run  for  a  leg  hit;  and 
I  made  no  mistakes  during  the 
match.  That  settled  the  question 
of  the  eleven.  The  Eton  and 
Harrow  match  followed,  and  I 
was  flattered  enough  to  turn  a 
boy's  head.  I  don't  think  that  as 
yet  I  had  any  suspicions.  I  was 
surprised  and  elated  —  that  was 
all.  You  see,  I  was  only  a  boy, 
Burdon,  a  simple-minded  boy.  But 
I  bore  you." 

He  did,  but  I  denied  it  hastily. 

"Then  came  Cambridge,  about 
which  I  can  tell  you  little  you 
don't  know  already.  Still  I  was 
unsuspicious.  I  think  that  the 
first  thing  that  roused  my  sus- 
picions was  that  buffoon  Winthrop 
calling  me  the  Demon  Leg,  which 
stuck  to  me.  Then  it  all  flashed 
upon  me.  How  came  it  that  I, 
who  had  previously  been  so  poor  a 
field,  now  never  missed  a  catch  ? 
How  came  it  that  I  never  failed 
to  hit  the  wicket  if  I  shied  at  it  ? 
You  know  how  much  I  disliked 
the  name,"  he  added,  abruptly. 
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"Yes,~  yes,  I  remember.  I 
thought  it  distinctly  flattering, 
and  could  not  imagine  why  you 
objected  to  it." 

I  wondered  how  he  "  distin- 
guished" the  case  of  Spofforth. 

"  I  disliked  it,  Burdon,"  said 
Atherley  in  an  impressive  whis- 
per, "  because  it  was  too  near  the 
truth." 

I  began  to  feel  rather  uneasy. 
This  man  was  plainly  a  mono- 
maniac. We  were  at  a  solitary 
part  of  the  ground,  and  I  could 
not  tell  what  he  would  say  or  do 
next.  I  tried  to  make  light 
of  it. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Atherley !  we  all 
thought  you  a  fine  field,  but  not 
superhuman." 

"  I  tell  you  I  could  not  miss,"  he 
said  with  severity. 

I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect 
of  a  little  gentle  reasoning. 

"  Look  here  now,  Atherley,  you 
were  sure  to  catch  or  hit  the 
wicket  just  in  the  same  sense  as 
any  first-rate  shot  is  sure  to  hit 
the  bird  he  fires  at.  Of  course  he 
is  not  sure  to  hit  every  bird " 

"That's  just  where  the  differ- 
ence lies,"  said  Atherley,  gravely  ; 
"I  could  not  miss,  unless  I  in- 
tended to  do  so." 

"  Come,  come,  I've  seen  you  miss 
catches  myself." 

"  When  I  meant  to  do  so." 

"  And  throw  in  a  little  wildly, 
occasionally.  Why,  I  once  saw 
you  hit  the  umpire  instead  of  the 
wicket." 

"  I  aimed  at  him,"  said  Ather- 
ley, calmly.  "  I  had  been  running 
out  so  many  men  it  was  becoming 
ridiculous,  and  I  was  determined 
to  make  sure  of  not  hitting  the 
wicket.  Of  course  I  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  the  old  boy  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately I  couldn't  miss.  By  the 
way,  what  do  you  say  to  to-day's 
performance?  I  suppose  you'll 
say  it  was  quite  according  to 


nature  ?  I  had  not  thrown  a  ball 
for  years." 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  meeting 
this  question. 

"  Oh  !  you're  in  fine  condition, 
and,  with  your  old  skill " 

Here  a  four  bye  came  lobbing 
to  our  feet.  Atherley  broke  in, 
"  You  once  could  throw  fairly 
well,  Burdon ;  and  though  fat, 
decidedly  fat,  you  seem  pretty  fit. 
Try  to  shy  that  ball  to  the  nearest 
field." 

Like  an  ass,  I  picked  up  the  ball 
and  shied.  The  ball  carried  about 
thirty  yards,  and  the  effort  nearly 
wrenched  my  arm  out  of  the 
socket. 

"  You  see  1  So  much  for  the 
condition  of  fifty  years,"  he  said. 
"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
for  you,  Burdon.  You  shall  let  me 
have  a  shot  at  you  at  seventy  yards, 
—  no  flinching,  mind,  honour 
bright !  I'll  borrow  a  ball  at  the 
close  of  the  innings  —  the  match 
ball,  if  possible;  it  won't  hurt  so 
much  as  a  brand-new  one.  If  I 
miss  you,  I'll  admit  that  I  am  mis- 
taken ;  it  may  be  the  making  of 
me.  If  I  hit  you  without  a  bound, 
as  I  fear  I  shall,  perhaps  you'll  be 
good  enough  to  treat  the  matter 
seriously." 

He  was  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  his  threat,  and  even  of 
taking  me  at  shorter  range,  if  I  did 
not  comply.  I  felt  my  flesh  creep 
at  the  thought  of  me,  a  stout 
middle-aged  Q.O.,  being  made  a 
cock-shy  for  an  able-bodied  maniac 
in  a  corner  of  the  Oval  before  two 
or  three  thousand  spectators.  But 
I  dissembled.  I  protested  against 
the  test  proposed,  but  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  him,  and  suggested  that  he 
had  better  select  an  inanimate  tar- 
get, such  as  he  was  accustomed  to. 

"You  forget  the  umpire,"  he 
said,  coldly.  "  Bah  !  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  me,  old  man— I'll 
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hit  you  right  enough  ;  you're  not 
a  single  stump.  I  see  through 
your  well-meaning  humbug.  Don't 
look  so  green.  It  won't  kill  you. 
Ha!  ha!" 

Then  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner  he  slipped  his  hands  into 
his  tail-pockets,  and  creeping  closer 
to  me,  he  whispered,  "  Burdon,  I 
should  like  a  little  quiet  talk  with 
you." 

The  prospect  of  this  quiet  talk 
was  even  more  unpleasant  than 
the  public  martyrdom  which  he 
had  proposed.  I  edged  away  from 
him.  Fortunately  for  me,  he 
drifted  into  a  sententious  mood. 

"  It  has  been  a  great  trouble  to 
me,  Burdon,  to  have  had  a  spurious 
reputation  all  those  years." 

"  Isn't  it  rather  late  to  think  of 
that  1 "  I  said,  somewhat  drily. 

"  Burdon,  I  did  not  expect  that 
from  you.  If  I  had  spoken,  who 
would  have  believed  me  ? "  he  said, 
gloomily.  He  then  added  uneasily, 
"  Besides,  you  know  it  is  not  al- 
together pleasant  to  have  been  a 
party  to  such  an  arrangement." 

Especially  for  the  debtor,  thought 
I.  "  But  I  did  not  gather  from 
what  you  said  that  there  was  any 
— what  shall  we  say  ? — compact." 

"No,  no;  certainly  not  on  my 
part,  and  not  in  so  many  words ; 
but  I  fear  that  a  sharp  lawyer  like 
yourself  would  say  that  there  were 
what  might  be  represented  by  an 
unscrupulous  person  to  be  the 
essentials  of  a  contract.  I  tell  you 
I  don't  like  it,  and  I  can't  stand 
it." 

I  thought  I  would  try  to  laugh 
him  out  of  his  absurd  delusion  ;  so 
I  said,  "  I  fancy  Podge  must  have 
agreed  with  you  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  ? " 

"He  named  him  at  the  time," 
he  replied,  sharply. 

"  I  thought  as  much." 

My  chaff  was  not  taken  in  good 
part.  His  manner  again  became 


excited,  and  he  would  keep  his 
right  hand  in  his  tail-pocket  in 
such  a  position  that  I  felt  sure  he 
had  me  covered  with  a  revolver, 
as  I  believe  was  the  fact." 

But  deliverance  —  a  veritable 
demon  ex  machind — was  at  hand. 

I  heard  a  drawling  voice  behind 
me  saying,  "  Pretty  cricket  all 
round.  "Well  hit,  youngster  !  " 

At  the  last  words  Atherley 
gripped  my  arm  and  said  excitedly, 
"  The  voice  !  the  voice!  I'd  know 
.it  among  a  thousand.  The  very 
man  !  I  say,  the  man  !  " 

I  did  not  require  to  look  round. 
I  knew  the  voice  to  belong  to  one 
Colonel  Johnstone  Deane,  a  man 
as  well  known  in  society  and 
sporting  circles  as  in  the  army. 

"So  that  is  your  Mephistoph- 
eles  !  "  I  said.  "  Be  quiet,  man, 
I  know  him  well.  Don't  make  a 
scene.  He  is  very  human."  I 
then  remembered,  what  I  should 
have  remembered  sooner,  that  in 
his  early  youth  he  was  once  known 
among  men  or  boys  as  Beelzebub 
Johnstone,  so  called  on  account  of 
his  transcendent  powers  of  mis- 
chief. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  quieting 
Atherley, but  at  length  I  succeeded. 
I  then  told  him  all  I  had  heard  of 
Johnstone  Deane, — his  bright  if 
mischievous  boyhood,  especially 
his  time  at  Harrow  ;  his  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier,  and  his  present 
popularity. 

Atherley  listened  in  silence,  and 
when  I  stopped  he  sat  with  his 
head  in  his  hands  for  fully  five 
minutes.  He  then  rose,  and  ex- 
tending his  hand,  said,  "Burdon, 
not  a  word  more ;  you  have  saved 
my  reason."  He  wrung  my  hand 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
side  gate,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

That,  so  far  as  within  my  know- 
ledge, is  the  case  of  the  Demon 
Leg.  The  simple  explanation  seems 
to  be,  that  from  the  first  Atherley 
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had  the  making  of  a  fine  field,  and 
that  when  his  nervousness  wore 
off  he  became  first-rate.  Perhaps 
Johnstone  hastened  his  promotion 
by  saying  a  good  word  for  him 
to  the  captain  of  the  Harrow 
eleven. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  at  least  I 
have  none,  that  Atherley  laboured 
under  an  extraordinary  delusion, 
which  was  suddenly  cured  by  the 
appearance  and  identification  of 
the  supposed  tempter.  How  or 
when  it  began,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  once  started,  it  would 
become  more  and  more  rooted  with 
the  brooding  of  years ;  and,  absurd 
as  it  may  seem,  it  would  be  con- 
firmed by  his  recollection  of  the 
incidents  of  his  meeting  with  John- 
stone.  The  stranger's  striking 
personal  appearance,  his  brilliant 
cricketing  powers,  his  promises  so 
speedily  and  unexpectedly  fulfilled, 
the  name  by  which  he  desired  to 
be  remembered  to  "  Jo,"  his  disap- 
pearance in  thunder  and  light- 
ning— all  would  appeal  to  Ather- 
ley's diseased  imagination.  Then 
Atherley's  extraordinary  feat  at  the 
Oval,  the  result  of  sudden  impulse, 
no  doubt  awakened  and  confirmed 
his  slumbering  fears  that  the  com- 
pact still  held. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
is  not  the  universal  opinion.  Some 
— very  few,  it  is  true — of  those 
whom  I  have  consulted  hold  that 
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How," 


he  was  under  no  delusion, 
they  ask,  "could 
man  in  a  tight-fitting  frock-coat 
throw  a  ball  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out supernatural  powers?  It's 
against  nature." 

But  these  are  matter-of-fact  vet- 
erans, who  accept  nothing  which 
does  not  square  with  their  own 
experience.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  I  saw  the  throw.  Besides, 
their  theory  not  only  involves  the 
possession  by  Atherley  of  super- 
human powers,  but  if  sound,  would 
cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  antece- 
dents of  Colonel  Johnstone  Deane, 
which  is  absurd. 

A  still  more  absurd,  and  let  me 
add,  most  offensive,  suggestion  is, 
that,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
the  Demon  Leg  was  "  pulling  my 
leg."  This  view,  which  I  can 
scarcely  regard  as  seriously  stated, 
may  be  dismissed  with  contempt. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  the 
man  to  have  my  leg  pulled ;  besides, 
why  should  Atherley  spend  and 
spoil  a  summer  afternoon  in  pulling 
the  leg  of  a  man  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  twenty-five  years?  The 
thing  is  absurd.  Still,  I  do  wish 
they  would  not  talk  such  nonsense. 
And  let  me  ask,  in  conclusion,  why, 
if  he  was  pulling  my  leg,  should 
Atherley's  friends  complain  of  my 
having  broken  confidence,  as  I  am 
told  they  do  ? 
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WE  have  shown,  in  the  May  and 
September  numbers  of  '  Maga '  for 
1892,  that  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  length  of  the  working- 
day  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with- 
out causing  disaster  to  every  in- 
dustry, depends  on  the  capacity 
of  labourers  to  produce  during  a 
shorter  time  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  during  a  longer.  It  is 
perhaps  true,  as  Messrs  Sidney 
Webb  and  Harold  Cox  state,1  that 
in  many  cases  this  could  be  done — 
that  any  loss  arising  from  a  lessened 
output  must  be  speedily  recovered 
by  augmented  energy,  additional 
machinery,  and  the  hiring  of  ex- 
tra hands,  which  the  legislative 
enactment  of  an  eight  hours 
day  would  at  first  render  neces- 
sary. That  it  should  be  so,  that 
hours  of  toil  might  be  legitimately 
abridged,  is  the  desire  of  every  one. 
What,  however,  becomes  perfectly 
true,  what  the  writers  just  quoted 
admit,  is,  that  a  failure  to  main- 
tain the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion, under  parliamentary  inter- 
ference with  the  duration  of  the 
working- day,  must  fall  on  profits. 
Now,  in  some  occupations  supply- 
ing a  fairly  fixed  demand,  in  shops, 
<fec.,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
average  production,  the  amount 
sold,  would  decline,  unless  serious 
expenditure  were  undertaken  to 
prevent  it.  Immediately  curtail- 
ment occurred,  in  whatever  busi- 


ness the  compulsory  transition  to 
a  more  limited  day  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  made,  the  employer 
would  reduce  wages.  Then,  we 
should  see  either  the  same  condi- 
tions of  strife  existing  as  formerly, 
or  the  acceptance  by  the  capitalist 
of  an  inferior  position.  Human 
experience  and  human  nature  are 
against  the  idea  that  capitalists 
will  submit  to  the  government  of 
those  they  employ,  or  will  put  forth 
their  powers  without  adequate  re- 
ward. Consequently,  there  is  no 
finality,  no  element  of  progress, 
in  a  scheme  which  does  not  ensure 
the  certainty  of  the  growth  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  it  seems  evident,  as 
set  out  in  the  pages  of  'Maga,' 
that  the  economic  method  for 
winning  an  eight  hours  day  is  to 
secure  an  enhanced  product  by 
the  means  of  double  shifts  wher- 
ever or  whenever  practicable. 
Under  such  a  plan,  promoted  by 
wage-earners,  the  transition  might 
be  safely  passed  in  every  employ- 
ment. It  would  be  naturally 
accomplished.2 

Mr  Webb,  we  believe,  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Fabian  Soci- 
ety. Whether  he  and  Mr  Cox 
are  speaking  for  that  body  is  not 
very  clear,  though  they  appear 
in  agreement  with  what  is  under- 
stood as  its  aims.3  They  foresee 
that  difficulties  will  spring  up 
over  the  wages  question,  if  the 


1  The  Eight  Hours  Day.     Walter  Scott. 

2  The  interesting  experiment  with  regard  to  a  forty-eight  hours  week,  made 
by  Messrs  Mather  &  Platt  of  the  Salford  Iron  Works,  will  be  found  described  in 
the  '  Times '  for  29th  March  last.     The  result  has  been  eminently  satisfactory ; 
but  we  should  like  to  know  why  Mr  Mather  considers  the  double-shift  system 
unsuitable  as  a  permanent  institution.     Unless  this  can  be  economically  arranged, 
an  eight  hours  day  will  only  benefit  actual  workers. 

3  See  '  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism.'    The  leading  ideas  seem  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  capital  by  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  private  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
desire  to  give  the  unemployed  a  good  time  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.    Pages  54,  55. 
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principle  of  compulsory  closing  is 
introduced  by  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill,  and  are  determined  that 
wages  shall  everywhere  advance 
should  legal  restriction  of  time  be 
obtained.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
effect  of  shortening  hours  would 
cause  the  absorption  of  more  of 
the  unemployed,  doubtless  even 
temporarily ;  so  that,  the  market 
becoming  barer  of  workers,  greater 
pressure  might  be  brought  upon 
employers.  Of  course,  no  one 
takes  the  Fabian  Society  very 
seriously,  especially  since  the  fiasco 
of  its  manifesto,  published  in  the 
'Fortnightly'  last  autumn  with 
all  the  solemn  pomposity  of  belief 
in  a  self-appointed  task.  Fabians, 
too,  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
original  thought  upon  the  eight 
hours  movement.  The  father  of 
economic  heresies  is  Carl  Marx. 
He  was  the  modern  Moses  who 
promulgated  a  law  that  is  fan- 
tastic, because  grounded  upon 
unsound  authority.  Its  ulterior 
meaning  will  be  found  in  his 
'  Capital ' ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  has  cleared  the  path  of  eco- 
nomics in  '  Unseen  Foundations,' 
did  not  add  a  chapter  to  dispose 
of  this  curious  individual,  on  the 
lines  which  have  taken  Mr  Henry 
George  into  oblivion.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  following  remarks  to 
point  out  that,  behind  any  legiti- 
mate desire  for  an  eight  hours  day, 
there  is  a  purpose  of  another  kind 
seeking  the  promotion  of  collectiv- 
ism or  State  socialism,  as  we  shall 
mean  in  using  the  term  socialism. 
Marx  spun  out  a  wonderful 
tale,  wherein  merchants  commit 
robbery  and  capitalists  exploit 
their  labourers.  He  composed  a 


romance  from  British  sources,  that 
captivated  through  its  absurdity, 
for  it  was  antique  as  applied  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Unhappily 
his  admirers  have  never  seen  that 
the  story  is  vitiated  by  an  assump- 
tion made  at  the  outset,  that  "  all 
kinds  of  labour  are  equal  and 
equivalent" — a  mere  proposition, 
which  has  been  disproved  by  Pro- 
fessor Marshall,1  and  to  which  we 
have  previously  alluded  in  '  Maga.' 
Marx  nevertheless  was  compelled 
to  make  it,  to  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish in  economics  the  supposition 
of  human  equality,  which  he  wrong- 
ly deduced  from  Bicardian  prin- 
ciples wrong  in  themselves.2  So 
great  has  been  the  glamour  about 
Bicardo,  that  his  fallacy  upon 
labour  has  only  been  generally 
seen  through  of  late ;  and  Mr 
Schoenhof,  an  American  State  Com- 
missioner, has  done  good  service 
in  definitely  demonstrating  3  "  that 
a  day's  labour  in  any  one  line  in 
one  country "  does  not  "  produce 
the  same  results  as  a  day's  labour 
in  any  other  country."  A  work- 
man's wages  in  the  United  States 
"increase  in  the  proportion  that 
his  productive  capacity  increases." 
His  value  is  according  to  the  work 
he  turns  out.4 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  those 
who  accept  the  false  dogma  of  the 
equality  of  work  are  attempting 
to  reduce  the  faculty  for  produc- 
tion of  British  workers  to  the 
lower  one  of  foreigners.  If,  ac- 
cording to  Marx,  "  the  value  of 
a  commodity  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  labour  spent  on  it " — 
the  toil  of  the  total  power  of 
society — British  endeavour,  which 
is  worth  more  than  that  of  foreign 
countries,  must  perpetually  prove 


1  Principles  of  Economics. 

'2  Article  on  Socialism — Encyclopaedia  Britannica.      Unseen  Foundations  of 
Society.     By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     Murray,  1893. 

3  The  Economy  of  High  Wages.     Putnam's  Sons,  1892. 

4  Socialism  does  not  understand  the  paramount  importance  of  skill. 
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the  inequality  between  men  by 
contributing  the  most  to  the  total, 
or  be  content  to  measure  its  capa- 
city by  the  ability  of  the  least 
capable.  A  commodity  cannot  be 
appraised  by  the  sum  of  the  labour- 
power  of  society  without  discount- 
ing excellence.  Thus,  "  equality  " 
means  that  British  artisans  must 
considerably  underwork  themselves 
at  the  level  of  wages  earned  for 
honest  industry.  Naturally  the 
artisan  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  do 
this  for  less  wages,  or  without 
some  ulterior  motive;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  capitalist  is  not  so 
guileless  as  to  permit  his  business 
to  be  run  at  a  loss.  Marx's  opin- 
ions are  the  stock-in-trade  of  agi- 
tators. They  are  largely  held  by 
wage-earners,  who  do  not  always 
see  their  logical  conclusions.  They 
are  already  creating  trouble  for 
able  artisans  through  the  terror- 
ism applied  by  trades  -  unions, 
which,  after  all,  only  represent 
an  organised  fraction  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  What  is  to  happen 
if  these  stupid  notions  continue 
to  spread  ?  Perpetual  industrial 
and  political  warfare. 

Collectivism  values  labour  au 
fond,  at  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  reproduction 
of  the  labourer.  If,  Marx  says, 
the  labourer  owned  the  means  of 
production ;  if,  too,  he  were  satis- 
fied to  live  after  the  manner  of 
his  class, — he  need  not  submit  to 
longer  hours  than  are  necessary 
for  his  subsistence,  and  to  cover 
cost  of  material  and  consumption 
of  instruments  of  work.  Accord- 
ingly, the  continuance  of  life  be- 
comes the  sole  aim  of  producing, 
-  and  man  returns  to  an  animal  ex- 
istence, devoid  of  progress.  In 
the  rage  for  equality,  those  social 
phenomena  are  separated,  which 
Comte  saw  truly  enough  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  "all 


human  progress — political,  moral, 
or  intellectual — is  inseparable  from 
material  progression." 1 

In  the  socialists'  text-book,  if 
'  Capital '  may  be  dignified  by  a 
serious  name,  "the  first  form  of 
the  appearance  of  capital  is  money." 
It  is  readily  taken  for  granted, 
because,  among  various  reasons, 
we  see  money  daily  under  our 
eyes  going  from  one  pocket  into 
another  and  back  again  to  the 
original  pocket  on  the  completion 
of  each  transaction.  Such  naivete 
is  truly  charming.  Without  tell- 
ing us  how  money  is  made,  but 
acknowledging  nature  has  not 
produced  wealthy  men  on  one 
side  and  poor  men  on  the  other, 
it  says  that  for  the  conversion  of 
money  into  capital,  "  the  owner  of 
money  must  meet  in  the  market 
with  the  free  labourer."  Then 
capital  springs  into  existence. 
Now,  we  are  at  the  centre  from 
which  the  arguments  of  our  would- 
be  reformers  start.  The  worker 
toils  "  for  the  capitalist  instead  of 
for  himself."  He  is  a  slave.  He 
toils  longer  than  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  create  surplus  -  value  or 
interest  on  money.  Thus  freedom 
of  contract  leads  to  slavery,  and  is 
an  accursed  thing.  Wage-earning 
must  be  abolished.  Consequently, 
no  solution  of  trade  difficulties  can 
satisfy  collectivism  which  does  not 
ruin  owners  of  capital,  from  the 
smallest  shopkeeper  to  the  million- 
aire. The  State  being  a  collection 
of  individuals,  every  one  shall 
drudge  for  the  State,  deluded  by 
the  thought  that  he  drudges  for 
himself.  This  is  altruism  run  mad, 
and  the  way  it  may  be  propagated 
will  appear  presently.  The  capit- 
alist, according  to  these  ignorant 
notions,  is  not  a  benefactor.  He 
does  not  help  men  to  rise  in  life, 
or  to  maintain  themselves.  He  is 
a  criminal  possessing  ideas  higher 
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than  his  neighbour.  In  the  flowery 
language  of  the  public-park  orator, 
he  is  a  parasite  feeding  on  the  lab- 
ourer, a  taskmaster  over  all  those 
who  freely  choose  to  do  his  work, 
a  robber  of  the  poor  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  surplus-value. 

Labour  leaders,  postulating  equal- 
ity, never  ask  themselves  why  de- 
velopment has  been  so  unequal,  or 
why  men  work  for  others  ?  The 
Radical  artisan  neglects  this  in- 
quiry also,  so  far  as  it  affects  his 
own  personality.  "When  all  has 
been  said,  the  answer  passes  into 
the  domain  of  ethics,  which,  as 
socialism  appears  to  take  little 
account  of  moral  philosophy,  its 
disciples  perhaps  cannot  compre- 
hend. Still,  the  interests  of  equal- 
ity must  be  sustained.  No  indi- 
vidual, then,  no  nation,  can  do 
more  than  another, — can  therefore 
possess  more  than  another.  Glori- 
ous news  for  the  unfit. 

It  is  strange  that  men  of  sanity 
should  accept  a  foolish  doctrine, 
should  be  willing  to  annul  them- 
selves, under  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  lot.  Marx,  however,  prefers 
effeminacy  to  virility.  Why  does 
he  hate  capital  1  Because  it  is  a 
producer  of  activity  in  others.  It 
"compels  the  working  class  to  do 
more  work  than  the  narrow  round 
of  its  own  life-wants  prescribes." 
Men  must  work  well  or  starve,  if 
they  do  not  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. How  are  these  to  be 
gained  1  By  not  working  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  hours 
for  subsistence,  and  so  refusing 
to  create  surplus  -  value.  This  is 
the  kernel  of  the  socialistic  nut. 
Every  labourer  must  combine  to 
force  the  passing  of  a  law,  "  that 
shall  prevent  the  very  workers 
from  selling,  by  voluntary  contract 
with  capital,  themselves  and  their 


families  into  slavery."  Capital  is 
to  be  conquered  by  a  vast  feder- 
ation, which  shall  hinder  capital- 
ists from  having  workmen  at 
wages  short  of  prohibition.  Messrs 
Webb  and  Cox  allow  that  the 
social  movement  cannot  conquer 
of  itself.  To  win,  the  working- 
day  must  be  legally  limited  to 
eight  hours.  In  other  words,  an 
organised  minority  is  to  impose  its 
will  on  an  unorganised  majority, 
after  the  example  of  the  Irish 
parliamentary  party. 

We  now  see  the  real  reason  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eight  hours 
question, — a  reason  not  too  pub- 
licly mentioned,  but  lying  quietly 
behind  all  ostensible  arguments  for 
shorter  periods  of  work.  There  is 
little  desire  to  seek  an  economic 
removal  of  the  difficulty  with  em- 
ployers.1 No  wonder  Mr  Gladstone 
has  shown  consummate  mental 
agility  in  refusing  to  be  bound  by 
the  Labour  party  to  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  probably  knows  very 
well  that  the  advocates  of  collect- 
ivism in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  a  reduc- 
tion of  time  took  place  to-morrow. 
There  would  be  immediately  a  de- 
mand for  six  hours.  Indeed  it  is 
already  in  the  air.  Leisure  and 
refinement  are  excellent  things. 
We  do  not  minimise  their  value. 
In  one  way,  however,  they  are 
thrust  forward  as  the  froth  on  the 
wave,  which  the  winds  of  a  revo- 
lutionary agitation  are  trying  to 
roll  on  the  land.  The  wish  to 
prevent  "contracting  out"  under 
the  Employers  Liability  Act  was 
a  case  in  point.  Socialism  has 
happily  failed  in  its  first  parlia- 
mentary battle  against  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  preferring  the 
loss  indefinitely  of  a  good  bill  for 
wage-earners  to  the  sacrifice  of  its 


1  Marx  accepted  labour-time  as  the  sole  measure  of  the  value  of  commodities, 
with  the  deliberate  knowledge  that  less  time  meant  less  money.  New  unionists 
are  on  the  same  line.  They  propose  no  economic  remedies. 
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rotten  principle — compulsion.  It 
has  shown  its  hand.  Let  us  pity 
the  wild  talk  and  the  threats  that 
are  vain.1  • 

In  drawing  attention  to  the 
hidden  motive  for  shortening  the 
working-day  by  legislation,  we  are 
not  hostile  to  the  rights  of  labour. 
We  have  no  wish  to  emphasise 
either  the  "ego"  or  the  "altro," 
but  are  eager  to  maintain  such  a 
position  that  both  shall  freely  act 
upon  each  other.  Capital  is  the 
active  agent  which  promotes  de- 
velopment and  sustains  our  large 
population.  When  it  is  destroyed, 
enterprise  and  employment  perish. 
No  doubt,  capitalists  do  not  suffi- 
ciently recognise  their  responsi- 
bilities and  their  dependence 
everywhere  upon  labour.  Never- 
theless, working  men  who  respect 
themselves  are  steadily  improv- 
ing their  lot.  They  can  become 
capitalists  if  they  wish.  When 
we  remember  the  amount  of  the 
drink  bill  of  the  nation,  we 
know  where  the  savings  of  labour 
go;  and, so,  when  inquirers  ask 
why  the  condition  of  workers  is 
not  better,  the  answer  must  first 
of  all  be,  that  the  exercise  of  mor- 
ality, in  its  philosophic  sense,  is 
regarded  as  irksome.  A  man  is 
a  capitalist  because,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  has  learnt  to 
regulate  his  impulses.  Were  col- 
lectivism established  upon  indi- 
vidualism, would  it  change  habit  ? 
It  rests  on  force.  Can  force  make 
a  horse  drink  1  Social  supremacy, 


wrote  Comte,2  belongs  to  morality, 
not  to  force  or  reason ;  therefore, 
in  neglecting  morality  for  the  first 
of  these,  as  the  socialistic  propa- 
gandism  does — vide  the  treatment 
of  the  free  labourer  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  State  coercion  of  the  capi- 
talist— no  change  is  made  at  the 
base  of  all  things  to  give  stability 
to  socialism.  Collective  control 
is  consequently  backed  up  by 
no  morality  distinct  from  what 
its  supporters  assert  the  capital- 
ists do  not  possess  when  they 
are  called  unchristian.  So,  from 
an  artisan's  outlook,  there  is  no 
difference  morally  between  State 
and  capitalistic  production.  Thus, 
were  individualism  supplanted  by 
collectivism,  the  welfare  of  the 
artisan  would,  not  be  improved. 
On  the  contrary,  his  life  would  be 
rendered  intolerable  by  an  all-per- 
vading tyranny,  worked  under  the 
guidance  of  doctrinaire  politicians. 
Australian  experience  has  lately 
shown  that  capital  cannot  be  con- 
quered by  combination.  Without 
doubt,  the  future  will  show  it  can- 
not be  conquered  anywhere  by 
parliamentary  action,  to  which  the 
Labour  party,  smarting  beneath 
the  misery  of  the  late  coal  dispute, 
seems  inclined  to  exclusively  turn 
its  attention.3  Individualism  may 
be  tempered.  It  will  never  be 
permanently  displaced.  Whatever 
disasters  may  afflict  the  world, 
capital,  even  if  transiently  beaten, 
will  ultimately  assert  itself  again, 
so  long  as  the  results  of  toil,  to 


1  In  the  '  Nineteenth  Century '  for  February  last,  the  secretary  to  the  Labour 
Electoral  Association  unwittingly  shows  how  promptly  trades-unionists  adopt 
' '  contracting  out "  when  compulsion  is  applied  to  themselves.  The  unions  that 
did  not  approve  of  the  determination  of  the  Belfast  Congress  to  start  an  "  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Representation  Fund  "  appear  to  have  sent  in  only  "one-half 
their  total  membership,"  and  thus  to  have  subscribed  only  "  one-half  what  they 
ought  to  have  done."  2  Positive  Philosophy. 

3  Mr  Mather,  in  the  report  already  quoted,  says  that  legislation  "  can  never 
provide  a  remedy  "  for  the  troubles  of  the  industrial  world.  The  members  of 
the  Labour  party  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  axiom  of  modern  thought,  that 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  verified  induction.  Mr  Mather's  stand  is  on  this, 
theirs  on  deductions  drawn  from  assertions.  This  is  socialism. 
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quote  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  are 
desired  by  men.  Also,  there  is 
another  thing.  Humanity  cannot 
be  turned  into  something  that  it 
is  not,  through  the  use  of  rules 
diametrically  unconsonant  with  it- 
self. Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides 
disappeared.  The  reign  of  the 
Saints  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  reassertion  of  human  nature. 
Collectivism  ignores  character.  It 
forgets  the  reaction  which  always 
occurs  when  the  mental  balance 
has  been  unduly  disturbed,  which 
no  power  can  command.  Besides, 
in  seeking  amid  political  institu- 
tions the  solution  of  social  diffi- 
culties, it  is  merely  encouraging  a 
perpetual  discussion  respecting  the 
foundations  of  society,  which  with 
us,  at  least,  has  no  value.  By  this 
policy  the  working  classes  are  the 
chief  sufferers,  for,  being  incompat- 
ible with  order,  it  hinders  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  and  annuls  progress. 
Marx  acknowledges  that  the 
strength  of  the  attack  of  wage- 
earners  has  grown,  as  they  gained 
allies  in  ranks  of  society  not  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  effort  to  enhance 
prices  to  the  consumer  by  the 
manipulation  of  parliamentary  di- 
visions, and  without  the  compen- 
sations of  international  free  trade, 
will  infallibly  deprive  workmen  of 
the  sympathy  of  those  outsiders 
who  are  naturally  able  to  take  a 
dispassionate  survey.  They  are 
unlikely  to  be  prejudiced  against 
the  contents  of  their  own  pockets. 
The  history  of  the  lessened  railway 
dividends  earned  last  year  will  be 
remembered  when  the  next  great 
strike  occurs.  Collectivism,  then, 
is  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  pro- 
tection of  labour  by  disguised 
methods.  If  the  artisan,  while 
struggling  to  a  higher  level,  goes 
back  upon  his  past — if  he  refuses 


to  follow  the  leadership  of  true 
economics — it  is  safe  to  predict  he 
will  never  attain  his  object.  His 
strength  will  be  dissipated  in  run- 
ning after  a  dozen  unattainable 
purposes.  He  must  first  of  all  see 
that,  as  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  says,1 
for  "  the  carrying  on  of  social  life, 
the  old  must  continue  so  long  as 
the  new  is  not  ready,"  and  that  of 
necessity  "the  relation  of  master 
and  workman  has  to  be  tolerated, 
because  for  the  time  being  no  other 
will  answer  so  well."  He  must 
allow,  secondly,  that  if  combina- 
tions are  formed  by  labour  to  pro- 
tect itself,  the  free  labourer  has  an 
equal  right  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
while  capitalists  are  also  justified 
in  combining  for  self  -  defence. 
Every  one  knows  that  wages  and 
prices  are  primarily  kept  down  all 
over  the  world  by  the  refusal  of 
the  great  industrial  nations  to 
adopt  free  international  exchange, 
which  prevents  goods  exchanging 
at  their  proper  value.  Free  trade 
has  not  "  exhausted  its  resources."2 
Those  resources  have  never  been 
used.  It  is  therefore  by  continu- 
ous development  that  the  working 
classes  will  reach  their  goal.  It  is 
by  the  practice  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues that  they  will  be  fitted  to  ad- 
vance and  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities. When  these  things  have 
been  grasped,  they  will  give  up 
strikes  and  parliamentary  agita- 
tion, where  the  ultimate  victory 
can  never  be  theirs,  to  make  a  de- 
mand on  capital  that  it  cannot  dis- 
regard. They  will  no  longer  kick 
against  the  goad  to  progress,  but 
will  fall  into  its  line  by  taking  the 
hand  of  the  capitalist.  They  will 
offer  to  increase  his  surplus-value 
in  return  for  higher  wages  or  closer 
industrial  connection.  The  new 
will  then  be  ready. 

WARNEFORD  MOFFATT. 
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THE   SOFA  EXPEDITION   AND   THE  WEST  INDIAN  SOLDIEK. 


UP  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  professional  opinion  in  the 
army  was  practically  unanimous 
in  putting  a  very  low  value  upon 
the  West  India  regiments,  rating 
them,  for  instance,  far  below  any 
Indian  troops.  But  such  a  view 
must  certainly  be  modified  by  the 
events  of  late  years ;  and  probably 
this  indicates,  not  that  the  earlier 
view  was  mistaken,  but  that  the 
troops  in  question  have  improved. 

These  regiments  were  enrolled 
early  in  the  century  out  of  the 
most  warlike  among  the  enfran- 
chised slaves  and  their  immediate 
descendants  :  thus  organised,  they 
formed  a  body  resembling  in  char- 
acter the  Houssa  police  of  the 
Gold  Coast — bold  active  soldiers, 
but  certainly  irregulars  rather  than 
disciplined  troops.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  became  more  civilised;: 
they  could  not  march  barefoot,  nor 
indeed  do  anything  that  was  not 
possible  for  Europeans;  and  with 
their  wilder  habits  there  vanished 
also  their  wild  courage.  They 
lost  their  reputation  in  the  ser- 
vice, their  numbers  were  reduced 
by  a  half,  and  they  were  limited  to 
service  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 
the  Coast.  Even  as  lately  as  in 
the  Ashanti  war  of  1874  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  no  con- 
fidence, and  kept  out  of  important 
work.  Now,  however,  it  begins  to 
seem  as  if  civilisation  were  slowly 
telling,  and  making  them  not  the 
men  they  were,  but  men  of  a  new 
and  valuable  stamp.  All  the  ex- 
peditions of  late  years,  and  most 
noticeably  those  of  this  winter 
against  the  Sofas  and  Fodi  Silah, 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Of 
the  Gambia  affair  definite  news 
are  not  to  hand,  but  at  least  it 
shows  what  may  happen  under 


similar  circumstances  to  the  best 
fighting  men.  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  briefly  the  events  of 
the  expedition  against  the  Sofas, 
because  they  were  of  a  character 
to  throw  into  strong  relief  the 
qualities  of  the  soldiery. 

Sofa  simply  means  a  foot-soldier ; 
such,  at  least,  is  the  general  expla- 
nation of  the  word.  At  all  events, 
it  is  the  term  applied  to  men  be- 
longing to  the  army  of  Samadu, 
or,  as  the  French  call  him,  Sa- 
na ory,  the  one  great  native  king 
of  West  Africa,  whose  dominions 
lie  south  of  Timbuctoo  and  round 
the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  who 
for  twenty  years  has  resisted 
French  aggression.  The  Sofas, 
then,  are  not  natives  of  a  common 
tribe  united  by  any  tie  of  blood  or 
common  soil,  but  simply  a  preda- 
tory banditti,  kept  together  by  the 
hope  of  plunder.  Towards  the  end 
of  1892,  Samadu,  finding  himself 
in  difficulties  for  ammunition,  sent 
a  body  some  three  thousand  strong 
to  see  if  they  could  open  communi- 
cations with  the  coast  through  the 
British  protectorate.  This  force 
took  up  its  quarters  at  Herima- 
kuna,  which  touches  the  north 
frontier  of  the  British  protector- 
ate, but  were  driven  out  from 
there  by  the  French  early  in  1893. 
Some  apparently  retired  after  this 
reverse  into  Samadu's  own  terri- 
tory; a  body  of  1500  (as  far  as 
the  number  can  be  ascertained) 
were  invited  by  Fori,  chief  of  the 
Sanda  Konnos,  to  march  (south, 
well  into  the  British  protectorate, 
and  help  him  in  his  wars.  They 
established  themselves  in  his  coun- 
try at  Kerra  Yemma,  about  150 
miles  due  east  of  Freetown :  this 
region,  lying  off  the  main  trade- 
routes,  had  never  been  visited  by 
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any  white  man.  At  all  events, 
the  Saua  Konnos  who  lay  south 
of  Fori's  country  had,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  no  clear  notion 
who  the  English  were.  It  was, 
then,  in  ignorance  of  what  a  Power 
they  were  disturbing  that  they 
invited  the  Sofas  to  march  inside 
British  limits  into  their  own  coun- 
try and  assail  Tekwiama,  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Mendis,  who  stretch 
westward  nearly  to  the  coast. 
Tekwiama  was  captured  in  August 
1893.  This  was  the  last  straw, 
as  its  chief  Niagua  had  a  written 
treaty  with  the  English.  An  ex- 
pedition had  been  on  the  point  of 
starting  in  May  previously,  and 
Captain  Lendy,  inspector-general 
of  the  frontier  police,  had  repre- 
sented the  havoc  made  by  the 
Sofas  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
protectorate.  It  was  deferred  by 
advice  from  home,  at  least  till 
after  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts 
from  mid -May  to  mid -October. 
The  burning  of  Tekwiama  made 
it  inevitable,  and  in  November 
Colonel  Ellis,  who  was  command- 
ing the  troops  in  West  Africa, 
received  full  authorisation  from 
the  War  Office.  His  main  object 
was,  of  course,  not  merely  to  drive 
these  marauders  over  the  frontier, 
which  they  might  cross  again  at 
their  pleasure,  but  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  so  extirpate 
them.  To  the  north  of  them 
the  French  were  in  force  at  Heri- 
makuna ;  the  colony  itself  lay  to 
the  west  of  Kerra  Yemma,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  still  their  head- 
quarters, and  their  obvious  line 
of  retreat  was  eastward.  Kerra 
Yemma  lay  well  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  so  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room  to  get  be- 
tween them  and  the  French  fron- 
tier in  that  direction. 

On  Sunday  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber half  a  company  of  West  Indian 
troops  went  up  the  river  Rokell 


from  Freetown  towards  Matotoka, 
a  frontier  police-station.  This 
force  was  designed,  firstly,  for  an 
outpost  to  stop  the  Sofas  should 
they  advance  westwards ;  and, 
secondly,  to  lead  them  to  expect 
an  attack  by  the  direct  line  from 
Freetown.  On  Monday  night,  the 
27th,  the  main  body,  consisting  of 
about  400  troops  in  one  steamer 
and  the  carriers  in  another,  sailed 
from  Freetown  and  proceeded  also 
up  the  river,  to  mislead  observers 
as  to  the  direction  :  they  presently 
wheeled  round,  and,  doubling  Cape 
Sierra  Leone,  were  landed  at  Bendu 
in  British  Sherboro,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  farther  down  the  coast. 
From  this  point  began  a  march 
which  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  respect  of  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  A 
road  in  Africa  means  something 
like  a  beast's  path  through  grass  : 
throughout  the  whole  expedition 
the  column  marched  in  single  file. 
The  jungle,  sometimes  of  shrub, 
sometimes  of  cane-grass,  is  as  im- 
penetrable to  the  eye  as  a  thick 
laurel-hedge  :  it  thins  slightly  at 
top,  so  that  a  man's  head  can  occa- 
sionally be  seen  four  or  five  yards. 
The  country  is  full  of  water,  and 
of  the  endless  rivers  that  had  to  be 
crossed  some  were  200  yards  broad 
and  upwards.  The  Konno  country 
is  divided  from  the  coast  by  a  steep 
range,  the  Kori  hills,  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  sea-level.  There 
are  no  baggage-animals  in  West 
Africa — man  is  the  only  beast  of 
burden :  some  of  the  carriers  had 
up  to  100  Ib.  on  their  heads.  The 
days  were  a  bare  twelve  hours, 
and  there  is  practically  no  twilight, 
so  that  the  march  had  to  be  made 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
nights  were  chilly,  especially  when 
men  slept  in  the  open :  no  tents 
were  carried.  Nevertheless  the 
column  reached  Kommendi  on  De- 
cember 16,  having  marched  190 
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miles  in  twelve  days  (exclusive  of 
halts)  in  the  heavy  damp  heat  of 
that  malarious  country.  The  prin- 
cipal delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
rivers,  some  of  which  had  to  be 
forded  at  such  a  depth  that  short 
men  were  supported  over  between 
two  taller  comrades ;  others  were 
crossed  in  dug-out  canoes,  which 
were  few  and  rickety ;  and  at 
some  points  native  engineering 
had  to  be  called  in.  To  cross 
the  larger  rivers,  the  usual  plan 
is  to  construct  a  hammock  or 
swing-bridge  out  of  lianas,  attach- 
ing either  end  to  high  trees  to 
allow  for  the  sag  in  the  middle. 
Several  of  these  were  available; 
but  at  points  where  a  means  of 
crossing  had  to  be  improvised,  they 
showed  great  ingenuity.  On  one 
occasion  they  joined  together  the 
rafts  which  they  themselves  used 
for  transit,  and  so  made  a  floating 
bridge,  which  they  supported  with 
thin  poles  from  underneath  to 
increase  its  power  of  flotation. 
On  another,  under  strong  pressure, 
and  after  demanding  a  week  to  do 
the  work  in,  they  produced  a  sort 
of  trestle  -  bridge  across  a  river 
thirty  yards  wide  and  six  feet  deep 
in  a  space  of  two  hours. 

At  Kommendi  the  column  closed 
up.  Tekwiama  was  only  a  half- 
day's  march  from  this  point,  and 
here  the  first  trace  of  the  Sofas 
was  met  with.  It  was  a  great 
town,  or  (as  is  usual)  group  of 
towns,  each  enclosed  in  a  war- 
fence,  which  was  hacked  through 
in  places.  Outside  one  of  the 
towns  was  a  mass  of  corpses, 
many  beheaded,  all  with  their 
hands  tied.  The  Sofas  had  laid 
them  out  in  rows,  and  mounted 
the  horses  (of  which  they  had  a 
few  with  them),  and  trampled  them 
to  death.  These  people  seem  to 
have  reached  a  point  of  malignant 
brutality  scarcely  to  be  believed, 
and  which  it  would  be  shocking 
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to  describe.  One  instance  will  be 
sufficient.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice of  theirs,  merely  and  literally 
for  amusement,  to  take  pregnant 
women  and  do  to  them  as  they 
had  done  to  these  prisoners.  Along 
the  whole  of  the  route  which  they 
had  followed  in  quitting  Tekwiama, 
the  troops  on  their  march  would 
find  here  a  leg,  there  a  hand,  or 
it  might  be  a  baby  with  its  head 
hacked  off.  Enough  and  more 
than  enough  has  been  made  of 
their  work  in  the  illustrated  papers. 
But  a  wonderful  change  came  over 
the  West  Indian  troops  from  Tek- 
wiama onwards.  Previously  they 
had  been  grumbling  at  the  weight 
of  their  rifles.  From  this  out  at 
every  halt  men  would  be  seen 
polishing  them  with  any  bit  of 
grease  available,  and  nursing  them 
like  babies.  The  revivalist  ele- 
ment is  strong  among  these  people. 
Every  Sunday,  at  the  halt,  they 
held  meetings  and  sang  hymns  till 
late  into  the  night,  and  over  the 
bodies  at  Tekwiama  they  prayed 
and  cursed  like  Scott's  Covenan- 
ters. An  old  sergeant  came  up  to 
an  officer  and  told  him  how  in 
another  expedition  "  he  had  sowed 
the  seed  of  the  Word  with  bullets 
and  ploughed  in  faith  with  the 
bayonet,"  and  meant  to  do  the 
same  among  the  Sofas. 

One  thing  was  a  puzzle.  Other 
corpses  in  the  town  itself  were  not 
tied,  and  seemed  more  recent  than 
those  outside.  At  the  same  time 
vague  rumours  of  a  French  attack 
upon  this  place  were  gathered. 
These  reports  were  curiously  con- 
firmed by  the  finding  of  a  couple  of 
envelopes  addressed  to  Lieutenant 
Maritz  lying  in  the  bush.  Still  no 
importance  was  attached  to  this 
discovery,  and  it  was  only  from  a 
French  tirailleur  taken  at  Waima 
that  a  clear  account  was  received. 
The  SauaKonnos  had  expected  that 
the  Sofas  would  hand  over  Tek- 
3  A 
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wiama  to  them,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  loot ;  but  the  Sofas 
liked  their  quarters,  and  remained 
there.  The  Konnos  in  revenge 
sent  word  north  to  Maritz  at 
Tembikundu,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Niger,  and  he  accordingly 
came  down  into  British  territory, 
surprised  the  Sofas,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Tekwiama  with  heavy  loss, 
which  accounted  for  the  scattered 
corpses  in  the  town.  They  re- 
treated northwards  through  the 
Konno  country,  burning  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  on  crossing  the  Bagbwe 
river,  which  marks  oft'  the  Sanda 
Konnos  from  the  Saua  Konnos, 
they  cut  down  the  big  hammock- 
bridge  which  they  had  made  to 
invade  the  country.  All  this  must 
have  happened  in  November,  about 
a  month  before  the  English  column 
appeared.  Once  Tekwiama  was 
passed  the  expedition  was  in  hostile 
country,  and  pressed  on  rapidly. 
The  first  sign  of  resistance  was 
met  at  Kurando,  which  was  barri- 
caded but  not  defended :  a  little 
farther  on,  just  before  Yallu,  a 
stream  was  reached,  and  the  ad- 
vance-party surveying  it  were  met 
by  a  fire  from  the  bush  on  the 
other  side  which  wounded  the 
officer,  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers, 
and  also  a  captive  who  had  been 
taken  during  a  halt  of  the  advance- 
party  at  Kurando.  This  man  had 
no  luck.  The  sentry  had  seen  him 
in  the  bush  just  aiming  his  bun- 
dook  (or  trade  gun)  at  the  party 
halted  in  Kurando,  and  fired  at 
him.  The  bullet  struck  the  gun 
on  the  muzzle  and  knocked  it  into 
splinters,  which  opened  up  his  face. 
He  was  seized,  and  forced  to  guide 
the  column :  being  thus  in  front, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
wounded  a  second  time  in  the 
same  day,  and  by  his  own  men. 
However,  after  he  had  accompanied 
the  force  to  Waima  he  was  quite 
unwilling  to  part  with  it;  and 
seemed  to  regard  the  continuous 


firing  from  Yallu  onwards  as  an 
excellent  piece  of  diversion. 

The  bush  was  so  dense  that  the 
enemy  could  remain  with  perfect 
impunity  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  path ;  two  men  sitting  down 
two  yards  apart  could  not  see 
each  other  through  it.  A  little 
black  dog  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
accompany  the  column  from  Bendu 
onwards  as  far  as  Yallu,  which 
the  advance  party  entered  after 
exchanging  some  shots.  After  a 
halt  here  they  proceeded,  and  al- 
most immediately  observed  a  trace 
of  blood  on  the  path.  Immediately 
there  was  a  shout  that  they  had 
hit  some  one,  at  all  events.  The 
blood  increased  as  they  went  on, 
expecting  to  find  one  of  the  enemy 
dead  or  dying,  when  suddenly  a 
turn  of  the  path  revealed  the  head 
of  the  little  black  dog.  He  had 
strayed  a  few  yards  into  the  bush 
at  Yallu  and  been  at  once  snapped 
up  ;  the  head  was  probably  left  in 
this  way  as  some  sort  of  fetish. 
Their  fetishes  were  curious.  The 
column  soon  learnt  to  look  out  for 
firing  whenever  they  reached  any 
water — if  it  was  only  a  chance 
puddle  in  the  path.  Another  was 
imitation.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  advance  party  used,  at 
towns  or  in  any  noticeable  place, 
to  leave  a  short  note  for  Colonel 
Ellis,  with  details  about  the  road 
and  country  generally :  this  was 
clipped  in  a  split  stick  and  set  up 
somewhere.  Very  soon  there  be- 
gan to  appear  rival  bits  of  paper 
in  rival  cleft-sticks  beside  the  ori- 
ginal. The  natives  slipped  in 
between  gaps  in  the  column  and 
counteracted  the  white  man's  fetish 
by  an  opposition  one. 

On  the  20th  the  march  was  ar- 
rested in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yallu,  and  various  detachments 
were  sent  out  to  burn  towns  of 
the  Konnos,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  share  in  the  attack  on  Tek- 
wiama. This  involved  pretty  con- 
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tinuous  skirmishing,  but  the  object 
here  was  rather  to  inflict  loss  of 
property  than  of  life,  and  the 
troops  confined  themselves  to  brush- 
ing away  resistance.  On  the  21st 
the  column  struck  northwards  to 
Waima,  and  the  fighting  this  day 
assumed  a  more  considerable  as- 
pect. Numerous  wounds  were  re- 
ceived, but  happily  none  very 
serious.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  trade  guns 
(sold  at  7s.  6d.  each)  and  the  trade 
powder  :  still,  these  guns  will  put 
the  head  of  an  old  nail  or  piece  of 
kettle  further  into  a  man  than  is 
desirable;  and  the  comparative 
immunity  was  due  mainly  to  the 
tactics  adopted.  The  orders  were, 
that  when  firing  began  a  halt 
should  be  called — the  men  to  sit 
down  facing  alternately  right  and 
left :  it  was  in  the  discretion  of 
officers  to  pour  volleys  into  the 
bush  or  let  the  men  reply  to  in- 
dividual shots.  The  lower  part 
of  the  bush  was  so  thick  that 
neither  party  could  see  the  other, 
and  the  steadier  men  remained 
longest  in  their  position.  When 
there  were  barricades,  the  pro- 
cedure was  to  wait  for  the  na- 
tives to  fire,  then  fire  a  volley, 
and  charge  before  they  had  time 
to  reload ;  and  in  no  single  case 
did  they  stand,  as,  except  cer- 
tain tribes  who  make  war  ex- 
clusively by  night,  they  are  not 
sword  fighters.  Generally  speak- 
ing, native  tactics  are  Homeric. 
A  certain  number  of  picked  men 
on  either  side  engage  first,  while 
the  great  bulk  of  the  combatants 
practically  look  on  until  one  side 
begins  to  give  ground.  The  moral 
is,  that  civilised  troops  should 
never  retreat  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  a  fire  that  was  already 
galling  will  become  overwhelming 
if  resistance  abates.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  business 
of  marching  through  bush  full  of 
an  unseen  enemy,  when  every  man 


is  at  every  instant  exposed  to  be 
potted  at  from  behind  a  hedge,  is 
one  of  the  most  trying  experiences 
for  troops,  and  the  West  Indian 
soldiers  stood  it  with  perfect  cheer- 
fulness. Heavy  attacks  were  made 
on  the  rear  throughout  the  day ; 
and  one  West  Indian  private  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  charac- 
teristic way.  At  the  halt  in  Kur- 
ando  an  orange-tree  in  fruit  was 
discovered  and  appreciated.  This 
gentleman  very  shortly  came  to 
the  doctor  with  a  tragic  tale. 
"His  belly  cut  him  bad."  The 
doctor  upbraided  him  with  oranges, 
but  he  denied  it  indignantly : 
"  Swah,  sah ;  not  touch  one,  sah." 
The  doctor  said  nothing,  but  ad- 
ministered a  strong  emetic,  and, 
amid  the  jeers  of  his  comrades,  the 
unfortunate  effectively  confuted 
himself ;  and,  once  he  was  par- 
tially recovered,  took  to  his  heels 
and  fled.  "  Dat  man  dam  liar, 
sah  ;  see  him  eat  two  dozen 
oranges."  The  doctor  came  upon 
him  later,  groaning  and  abject, 
and  called  him  a  coward  :  some 
firing  was  going  on.  This  rankled 
in  his  soul,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
march  he  established  his  honour 
by  hanging  behind  in  the  rear 
when  the  enemy  were  attacking, 
waiting  at  corners  of  the  path,  and 
discharging  his  Martini  into  a 
whole  line  of  them.  In  the  even- 
ing he  would  come  and  call  upon 
his  traducer  to  recant. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Konnos'  attack  was  the  noise  they 
made — shouts,  answering  cries,  and 
war-horns  all  sounding  in  the  bush 
at  short  distances  from  the  path. 
They  had  no  idea  of  rifle-fire,  and 
freely  exposed  themselves  at  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  when  there 
was  rising  ground.  But  they  had 
men,  trained  apparently  for  the 
purpose,  whose  voice  carried  across 
the  valleys  (where  the  mountain 
made  a  kind  of  sounding-board) 
from  a  distance  at  which  nobody 
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troubled  to  fire  at  them.  These 
people  continually  threatened  some 
obscure  disaster.  "What  you  do 
to-day,  you  do  ;  to  -  morrow  you 
see."  "  You  cook  your  rice  to- 
day ;  to-morrow  we  put  salt  in 
your  water."  It  was  generally 
understood  that  a  night  -  attack 
was  threatened.  Unhappily,  no 
one  realised  that  they  were  threat- 
ening not  what  they  would  do 
themselves,  but  what  they  ex- 
pected Maritz  to  do  ;  they  must 
have  heard  from  him  that  he  was 
starting. 

The  column  rested  a  day  at 
Waima  to  allow  convoys  of  pro- 
visions to  come  in.  There  were 
two  coming  by  distinct  routes : 
one  arrived  a  few  hours  after 
Waima  was  occupied,  as  was  ap- 
pointed; the  second  had  to  be 
met  next  day,  and  the  march  was 
to  be  resumed  on  the  23d.  But 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  French  force 
attacked.  The  Saua  Konnos  had 
sent  word  to  Lieutenant  Maritz, 
who,  as  has  been  said,  had  helped 
them  to  drive  the  Sofas  out  of 
Tekwiama,  that  their  country  was 
invaded.  Who  the  invaders  were 
they  did  not  know  themselves, 
though  they  must  have  known 
long  before  Maritz  attacked  that 
they  were  not  Sofas ;  but  probably 
they  told  Maritz  that  the  Sofas 
had  come  back,  whether  they 
themselves  knew  the  difference  or 
not.  The  message  which  Colonel 
Ellis  had  sent  as  early  as  the  13th 
can  never  have  been  delivered,  not 
unnaturally,  as  the  hostile  Konno 
country  lay  between  Tembikundu 
and  Banguma,  whence  it  was  sent. 
At  all  events,  the  French  started 
for  Waima  under  a  false  impres- 
sion, and  accomplished  the  march 
in  a  day  and  a  half :  the  plan  of 
attack  was  probably  that  which 
had  been  employed  at  Tekwiama. 
Lieutenant  Maritz  was  the  only 
European  in  the  force,  which  con- 


sisted of  twenty  -  five  Senegalese 
tirailleurs,  who  resemble  the 
Houssa  police,  being  simply  bare- 
foot savages,  trained  to  use  Euro- 
pean weapons,  picked  men  from 
warlike  tribes,  who  keep  the  spirit 
of  the  races  to  which  they  belong. 
Behind  these  was  a  number,  prob- 
ably under  a  hundred,  of  friendly 
natives  armed  with  chassepots, 
and  behind  all  a  force  of  over 
1000  swordsmen  ready  to  rush  in 
when  the  fire  should  have  pro- 
duced its  effect.  When  the  firing 
began  the  West  Indian  troops 
left  their  huts,  and  took  their 
places  behind  the  shelter  or  breast- 
work of  plantain  stalks.  The 
chief  loss  occurred  in  getting  to 
the  shelter;  it  was  heavy  enough 
to  have  disturbed  any  troops,  for 
the  repeating  -  rifles  enabled  the 
attackers  to  make  terrible  use  of 
their  momentary  opportunity.  It 
was  dark,  but  at  15  or  20  yards — 
the  bush  was  no  farther  off — men 
standing  up  were  visible  enough 
against  the  sky-line.  The  frontier 
police  could  not  stand  it :  they  fled 
back  from  the  shelter  into  their 
huts,  and  began  firing  wildly  in  all 
directions  through  the  doors  and 
walls.  Their  unfortunate  officer, 
Captain  Lendy,  was  apparently 
killed  by  one  of  these  shots,  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  places.  This  force  is 
recruited  among  the  half-civilised 
blacks ;  so  that  there  were  on  the 
ground  types  of  all  three  classes — 
the  Senegalese,  who  were  brave 
like  Ashantis  or  Dahomey  Ama- 
zons ;  the  frontier  police,  who  be- 
haved as  it  was  thought  thirty 
years  back  that  West  Indian 
troops  would  behave ;  and,  lastly, 
the  disciplined  West  Indian  troops, 
who  by  all  consent  behaved  per- 
fectly. The  disaster  was  bad 
enough;  but  had  there  been  a 
surprise,  had  they  wavered,  had 
the  firing  even  ceased  in  regularity 
for  an  instant,  there  might  have 
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been  an  inrush  of  the  larger  force 
from  behind,  and  anything  might 
have  happened.  As  it  was,  of 
the  twenty-five  tirailleurs,  twenty 
shared  the  fate  of  their  unhappy 
commander ;  one  was  taken  in  the 
bush,  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion into  Freetown,  assisting  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  at  the 
attack  on  Bagbwema. 

The  necessities  of  the  wounded 
and  the  general  upset  of  plans 
made  it  impossible  for  Colonel 
Ellis  to  start  till  the  third  day 
after  the  attack,  and  it  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  proof  of  ex- 
traordinary resolution  that  he  did 
not  abandon  the  enterprise. 

To  begin  with,  all  the  friendly 
natives  —  Niagua's  people  —  who 
had  accompanied  the  expedition  so 
far,  took  fright  at  what  they  had 
seen,  and,  after  the  attack  ceased, 
slipped  off  in  parties  into  the  bush. 
Among  them  were  the  only  two 
men  in  the  expedition  who  knew 
the  way  to  the  Sofas'  camp — a 
loss  which  might  have  been  seri- 
ous, and  was  at  least  discouraging. 
Immediately  after  the  firing  ceased, 
other  natives  came  in,  Saua  Kon- 
nos,  who  clapped  their  hands — the 
native  way  of  expressing  thanks — 
when  they  saw  white  men  in  pos- 
session of  the  place.  They  were 
interviewed  by  the  interpreters, 
and  went  off  promising  to  bring 
up  carriers.  Only  when  they  did 
not  reappear  the  staff  realised 
what  had  happened.  They  had 
come  in,  believing  that  the  French 
force  was  in  Waima,  and  when 
they  learnt  that  these  were  the 
same  men  who  had  been  burning 
their  towns,  they  were  afraid  to 
return.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  guides,  which  fortunately  did 
not  lead  to  mischief,  the  absence 
of  the  extra  force  of  carriers  was 
a  grave  matter.  About  fifty 
friendly  natives,  men  who  wanted 
to  recover  wives  from  the  Sofas, 
were  actually  in  camp  at  Waima, 


and  neither  these  nor  the  extra 
contingent  expected  from  Niagua 
could  be  persuaded  to  come  on. 
The  heavy  hospital-train  was  a 
frightful  encumbrance ;  the  paths 
would  not  admit  of  a  hammock, 
and  the  road  had  to  be  cleared  for 
almost  every  foot  of  the  way  by 
cutting  jungle.  Three  days  more 
had  been  spent  in  Waima  than 
the  plans  provided  for,  and  this 
created  difficulties  for  supplies 
which  were  accentuated  daily  by 
the  retardation  of  the  march.  No 
food  could  be  got  in  the  country, 
for  the  natives  cultivate  nothing 
but  a  little  rice.  The  Sofas 
had  made  a  desert  wherever  they 
passed,  and  they  were  known  to 
be  at  least  four  days'  march  dis- 
tant— it  proved  to  be  seven.  This 
was  a  combination  of  difficulties 
which  few  men  would  have  cared 
to  face.  But  Colonel  Ellis  felt 
that,  having  got  these  marauders 
now  hemmed  in,  he  would  not  let 
them  slip.  The  French  blocked 
their  retreat  northwards;  to  the 
north-west  of  them  was  an  outpost 
of  frontier  police  at  Kintiballia; 
half  a  company  of  the  West  In- 
dian Regiment  lay  due  west  of 
their  camp  at  Matotoka ;  another 
detachment  of  the  police  was  at 
Tikonko  to  the  south ;  and  only 
three  days'  march  from  Bagbwema 
was  Tungea,  where  forty  police  were 
stationed,  and  Bunjo,  the  chief  of 
Mongherri,  at  Colonel  Ellis's  direc- 
tion, had  collected  his  war-boys 
to  the  same  spot.  It  was  well 
this  precaution  was  taken,  for  while 
the  column  was  still  at  Waima  the 
Sofas  attacked  Tungea  in  force; 
but  they  met  a  steady  resistance, 
and  were  driven  back  with  loss 
by  the  police,  and  pursued  for  a 
long  distance  by  the  Mendis.  It 
proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  the 
severity  of  the  attack  upon  Waima, 
that  the  same  body  who  did  so 
well  at  Tungea  were  disorganised 
by  the  tirailleurs'  fire,  although 
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not  directed  upon  the  part  of  the 
line  which  they  were  appointed  to 
defend. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
no  news  should  have  reached  the 
Sofas,  as  certainly  none  did,  that 
an  invading  force  was  on  their 
tracks,  although  the  march  was 
thus  delayed  and  interrupted.  This 
was  the  direct  consequence  of 
their  own  barbarity.  They  had 
made  a  wilderness  round  them- 
selves. For  four  days  the  column 
marched  along  the  road  which  the 
Sofas  had  followed  on  their  return 
from  Tekwiama,  easily  known  by 
the  devastation,  and  during  those 
four  days  not  a  living  soul  was 
seen  :  even  the  standing  rice  in 
the  fields  had  been  destroyed,  such 
of  it  as  the  enemy  could  not  carry 
with  them.  The  column  was  on 
half  rations,  and  had  been  reduced 
to  eating  the  fresh  rice  where  they 
could  get  it — a  most  pernicious 
diet :  the  native  carriers,  knowing 
the  consequences,  would  not  touch 
it  till  absolutely  compelled  by 
hunger.  At  Yardu  on  the  Bagbwe, 
a  branch  of  the  Bum  river,  the 
advance-guard  saw  natives  on  the 
other  side.  The  troops  were  im- 
mediately ordered  to  conceal  them- 
selves, and  the  interpreters  were 
sent  forward.  They  were  in- 
structed to  pretend  to  be  slave- 
traders  asking  where  the  Sofas 
were,  that  they  might  deal  with 
them.  The  natives  explained  that 
they  were  Sanda  Konnos  who 
had  been  friendly  to  the  Sofas, 
and  were  still  friendly  to  their 
own  chief  Fori,  who  was  acting 
with  the  Sofas.  But  the  latter, 
on  their  way  back  after  the  de- 
feat by  Maritz,  had  wantonly 
burnt  Yardu,  which  was  on  their 
road,  and  these  were  men  who 
had  escaped  into  the  bush.  The 
interpreter  then  explained  that 
he  had  white  men  with  him  com- 
ing to  punish  the  Sofas ;  where- 
upon the  Konnos  consented  wil- 


lingly to  guide  them.  They  took 
the  column  to  Kerra  Yemma, 
which  had  for  long  been  the  Sofas' 
headquarters,  and  where  the  hor- 
rors remaining  surpassed  those  of 
all  other  places.  Up  to  this  point 
progress  had  been  slow ;  but  now 
Colonel  Ellis  left  the  sick  under  con- 
voy to  come  on  as  best  they  could, 
and  after  a  rapid  march  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  bivouacked  within 
six  miles  of  Bagbwema.  As  the 
guides  were  Konnos,  and  Fori, 
their  chief,  was  with  the  Sofas, 
they  were  tied  up  when  the  column 
approached  striking  distance,  lest 
they  should  give  the  alarm  to 
their  own  tribesmen ;  but  at  this 
point  a  too  humane  sergeant  gave 
the  guides  some  biscuit,  and  un- 
tied their  hands  that  they  might 
eat, — then,  leaving  them  with  feet 
bound,  went  to  cook  his  own 
supper.  Not  unnaturally  they  got 
free  and  bolted.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  great  commotion,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  press  on  at  once ; 
but  Colonel  Ellis  knew,  as  he 
points  out  in  his  despatch,  that 
the  natives  would  not  travel  even 
this  distance  by  night. 

They  would  of  course  start  at 
dawn  and  run  on  ahead,  so  that, 
to  forestall  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  strike  camp  at  two  o'clock, 
and  in  the  dark  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  along  the  paths. 
The  column  took  nearly  five  hours 
covering  the  distance.  The  ad- 
vance-guard reached  Bagbwema 
a  little  after  six,  at  almost  the 
same  moment  as  the  escaped  guides 
entered  Fori's  camp.  The  town 
lay  in  the  angle  of  two  branches 
of  the  Bum  river ;  and  the  Sofas, 
if  they  expected  to  be  attacked  at 
all,  believed  the  approach  to  be 
from  the  west  across  the  river, 
never  dreaming  that  the  English 
would  come  round  behind  them 
from  the  east.  Fori's  people  were 
in  an  open  town  farther  from  the 
point  at  which  the  path  debouched 
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upon  a  clearing ;  in  front  was  the 
ring-fence  enclosing  the  fortified 
town  where  the  Sofas  were.  They 
were  taken  entirely  by  surprise : 
some  bolted  into  the  bush  as  they 
saw  the  companies  enter  the  open, 
and  double  to  the  right  and  left, 
enclosing  the  stockade,  and  detach- 
ing a  party  to  clear  the  Konnos 
out  of  the  open  town.  Parties  of 
Sofas  posted  themselves  at  the  four 
gates,  and  opened  a  sharp  fire  with 
their  chassepots  from  them  ;  but 
the  stockade  itself  was  not  prop- 
erly lined.  A  seven-pounder  was 
brought  to  bear  on  one  gate,  and 
soon  reduced  it ;  but  the  Sofas  had 
already  begun  to  bolt  for  the  bush, 
where  the  men  were  lying  down 
from  seventy  to  twenty  yards  from 
the  stockade :  a  company  fixed 
bayonets  to  enter  the  town,  but  no 
resistance  was  offered,  and  prob- 
ably not  one  man  used  his  steel. 
There  may  have  been  700  of  the 
Sofas  in  all;  about  400  were  found 
killed  when  the  firing  ceased. 
Seventy  or  eighty  were  taken 
as  prisoners  to  Tungea,  and  then 
handed  over  to  Bunjo  to  do  as 
he  pleased  with  them.  These  men 
were  brought  in  from  the  bush  by 
parties  sent  out  to  fetch  in  strag- 
glers after  the  town  was  cleared. 
One  of  the  West  Indian  soldiers, 
already  a  marked  man,  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  business. 
At  three  o'clock  these  search  par- 
ties were  recalled;  but  this  cor- 
poral went  round  to  the  prisoners 
whom  the  Sofas  had  there,  and 
got  one  who  knew  where  these 
people  were  hiding.  He  went  off 
again  into  the  bush  alone  with  his 
guide  and  his  rifle,  and  was  heard 
no  more  of  till  he  reappeared  at 
nightfall,  driving  in  a  string  of 
nine  Sofas,  all  neatly  tied  up.  He 
said  he  had  left  several  in  the 
bush,  but  could  not  manage  more 
than  nine,  so  he  wanted  the  others 
sent  for.  He  had  gone  round 
quietly,  and  came  upon  them  hid- 


ing by  twos  and  threes,  threatened 
them  with  his  rifle,  and  made 
them  lay  down  their  arms,  while 
the  guide  tied  them  up.  Every 
man  has  his  own  taste,  and  this 
was  not  unlike  tiger-hunting  on 
foot,  except  that  he  had  not  needed 
to  fire  his  rifle.  A  Sofa  is  a  dis- 
agreeable object  to  look  at,  with 
his  teeth  filed,  so  that  the  mouth 
presents  two  sharply  serrated  bars 
of  bone.  670  women  and  children 
were  taken,  whom  the  Sofas  were 
keeping  for  slave-dealing  purposes, 
and  also  as  their  temporary  wives  : 
they  had  no  fixed  domestic  insti- 
tutions. From  these  people  ter- 
rible tales  were  collected  about  the 
treatment  of  captives. 

During  the  halt  at  Bagbwema, 
which  lasted  altogether  three  days, 
the  women  used  to  gather  round 
any  white  officer  passing,  especi- 
ally Colonel  Ellis,  and  fall  on 
their  knees  clapping  their  hands. 
It  was  a  great  matter  that  they 
were  liberated,  but  they  were  for 
the  moment  a  frightful  addition 
to  the  troubles  already  existing. 
It  had  been,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  direct  any  reinforcement 
of  supplies  to  join  the  column 
in  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Sofas,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
finding  carriers  had  limited  severe- 
ly the  amount  which  could  be 
brought  along.  Hardly  any  food 
was  found  in  Bagbwema, — ap- 
parently want  of  supplies  had 
prompted  their  attack  on  Tungea. 
Messengers  were  immediately  sent 
out  to  order  up  provisions  to  this 
place,  but  the  three  days'  march 
thither  was  a  matter  of  terrible 
trial,  and  the  nature  of  the 
bush  which  the  hospital  party 
had  to  hack  through  increased 
the  labour.  Surgeon-Major  Mor- 
gan had  his  own  hands  worn 
almost  to  the  bone  with  using  the 
hatchet.  The  route  lay  through 
marshy  ground,  the  worst  met  in 
the  whole  expedition,  and  the 
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weather  was  rainy.  From  Waima 
to  Tungea,  except  while  halted  at 
Bagbwema,  the  men  slept  in  the 
open,  and  on  four  nights  under 
tropical  rain. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demon- 
strate that  in  point  of  fighting 
quality  the  West  Indian  troops 
are  regulars  of  good  class.  The 
qualities  they  lack  are  precisely 
those  of  irregulars  :  they  cannot 
be  induced  except  under  pressure 
to  double,  and  the  barefoot  tirail- 
leur was  very  contemptuous  of 
their  inability  to  advance  silently 
upon  Bagbwema.  In  marching 
power,  under  great  difficulties  of 
ground  and  climate,  they  proved 
themselves  first  -  rate  :  Colonel 
Ellis's  despatch  establishes  this 
conclusively,  by  figures  which  need 
not  be  reproduced.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  them  needed  to 
return  with  the  hospital-train; 
whereas  of  five  Royal  Engineers, 
picked  men  fresh  from  England, 
who  started  in  good  health,  one 
died,  and  the  remaining  four  came 
in  in  hammocks.  If  the  expedi- 
tion had  done  nothing  else  than 
prove  such  capacity  to  exist  among 
these  troops,  it  would  have  been 
almost  worth  doing ;  but  it  did  a 
great  deal  more.  It  rooted  out 
as  pernicious  a  nest  of  lustful  mur- 
derous banditti  as  ever  existed, 
and  accomplished  its  work  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  life  in  the 
conflict  on  our  own  side.  And 
in  a  very  different  direction  it 
did  good,  too,  for  while  it  demon- 
strated to  natives  inland  that  the 
French  were  not  the  only  Euro- 
pean Power  in  West  Africa,  it 
also  proved  to  the  world  that  two 
great  nations  could  show  temper 
and  self-control  under  very  trying 
circumstances. 

This  is  the  credit  side  of  the 
balance-sheet ;  but  it  has  a  deplor- 
able counterpart  in  the  loss  of 
gallant  and  honourable  men.  Out 
of  twenty  officers  who  accompanied 


the  main  body  throughout,  Captain 
Lendy  and  Lieutenants  Listen  and 
Wroughton  were  shot  down  at 
Waima.  Lieutenant  Margesson 
died  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
his  return  to  Freetown  ;  and  most 
unhappily,  Colonel  Ellis,  broken 
down  by  his  unceasing  exertions  on 
the  march  and  by  the  tremendous 
strain  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
international  collision  at  Waima, 
with  the  anxious  correspondence  it 
involved,  only  lived  long  enough 
to  reach  Teneriffe  on  his  home- 
ward voyage.  He  lived  sufficiently 
long,  however,  to  see  the  blame 
which  had  rashly  been  imputed  to 
him  exchanged  for  the  warmest 
commendation  from  the  quarters 
whence  praise  is  of  most  value.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  local  press  at  Freetown, 
which  persisted  in  its  statements 
that  the  Sofas  were  a  deserving  and 
peaceful  population,  who  asked  no 
better  than  to  be  friends  with  the 
English,  and  whom  Colonel  Ellis 
had  for  his  own  ends  persecuted. 
If  one  mentions  such  an  opinion,  it 
is  not  because  it  has  any  value  in 
itself,  but  merely  because  it  is 
typical  of  all  that  was  most  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Colonel  Ellis, 
whose  influence  was  great  on  the 
West  Coast,  not  merely  as  a 
soldier  but  as  an  administrator. 
Anybody  who  reads  his  books — he 
wrote  several — cannot  fail  to  rec- 
ognise something  of  the  man"fe 
character.  He  was  bitter  in  speech ; 
and  the  emancipated  negro  received 
small  flattery  at  his  hands.  But 
the  leading  feature  in  his  nature 
was  a  hatred  of  cant,  religious  or 
political,  and  of  the  sort  of  mis- 
government  which  proceeds  from 
cant ',  and  a  sentimental  view  of 
the  negro  character  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  improvement  on  the 
Coast.  That  he  did  not  grudge 
praise  to  men  of  colour  when  they 
behaved  like  men,  his  dispatch 
sufficiently  shows ;  and  any  one 
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who  was  present  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  march  on  Bagbwema  saw 
proofs  of  tenderness  in  him  which 
seemed  almost  inconsistent  with 
that  hard  and  stern  nature.  He 
was  very  fond  of  children  ;  and  at 
two  or  three  points  little  black 
babies,  deserted  by  their  mothers, 
were  found  along  the  path. 
Colonel  Ellis  picked  up  the  little 
creatures  and  carried  them  along 
himself,  trying  to  keep  life  in  them 
till  some  native  woman  was  found 
to  take  them  in  charge.  His 
troops  followed  him  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  deservedly ;  for,  if 
life  was  lost  on  this  expedition,  at 
least  it  was  not  wasted  by  any 
mistake  for  which  our  officers  or 
troops  were  answerable. 

An  empire  like  that  which 
Queen  Victoria  possesses  can  only 
be  held  by  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  blood ;  her  soldiers  "  have 
bought  her  the  same  with  the 
sword  and  the  flame,  and  salted  it 
down  with  their  bones,"  as  Mr 
Kipling  sings,  grimly  enough. 
These  West  African  possessions 
are  costly  in  this  respect  to  main- 
tain :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
reduce  the  outlay  of  life  to  a 
minimum.  The  more  completely 
the  West  India  troops  can  be 
trusted,  the  less  need  that  outlay 
be :  and  it  is  small  indeed  in 
comparison  to  what  it  once  was, 
when  European  troops  were  sta- 
tioned there.  European  officers, 
men  of  education,  and  bred  to  a 
certain  self-restraint,  can  keep 
their  lives  there  safely  enough  in 
most  cases  by  observing  precau- 
tions; but  the  ordinary  British 
soldier  has  not  the  sense  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Some  old  diaries 
which  have  come  into  the  present 
writer's  hands  illustrate  in  a 
terribly  prosaic  manner  what 
soldiering  meant  in  West  Africa 
during  the  days  of  Napoleon's  wars. 

Mr  James  K.  sailed  in  Novem- 
ber 1800  with  Colonel  Eraser's 


West  African  Corps,  and  after  a 
year  at  Goree  was  detached  with 
a  company  to  Sierra  Leone,  where 
he  was  unrelieved  for  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half.  Even  at  pres- 
ent the  worst  thing  about  life 
there  is  its  monotony.  But  no 
European  officer  need  now  re- 
main at  Freetown  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  at  a  stretch. 
When  he  is  there,  he  belongs  to  a 
mess  averaging  about  twenty-five 
members;  he  lives  in  a  town  of 
over  30,000  inhabitants,  with  a 
certain  European  society,  though 
a  small  one,  outside  that  of  his 
regiment ;  and,  above  all,  mails 
arrive  from  England  thrice  fort- 
nightly :  the  sincerest  compassion 
shown  on  the  Coast  is  for  the  man 
who  gets  no  letters.  Here  is  the 
entry  in  K.'s  diary  for  January 
23,  1802  (twenty  months  after  he 
left  England) :  "  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  out  of  bed  to  read 
letters  received  from  Ireland  by 
the  brig  Peggies — the  first  I  re- 
ceived since  I  came  to  Africa  :  a 
reprieve  to  a  sentenced  criminal 
could  scarcely  be  more  acceptable. 
But  no  pleasure  in  this  life  with- 
out a  mixture  of  pain ;  heard  of 
the  decease  of  many  dear  friends." 
Even  the  news  of  war  and  peace 
did  not  reach  these  outlying  re- 
gions till  months  after  hostilities 
had  ceased  or  begun.  As  for 
society,  there  were  two  officers  at 
first,  and  apparently  a  governor 
living  in  Fort  Thornton.  In  May 
1803,  the  senior  officer  returned  to 
Goree,  and  K.  was  left  alone  in 
command — an  anxious  position  for 
so  young  a  man,  as  shortly  after 
news  came  that  war  was  declared 
with  France.  But  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  post  was  its  least  dis- 
agreeable feature :  the  climate 
was  then  what  it  is  now  (the 
boots  a  man  takes  off  at  night  are 
blue  mouldy  by  morning) ;  there 
was  no  attempt  at  sanitation ; 
and  though  there  was  a  surgeon, 
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No  parade ;  men  very  quiet,  con- 
sidering the  day.  Feb.  20.  Connor, 
75  lashes.  March  2.  Chadwick,  250 
lashes.  March  20.  Corporal  M'Gowan 
attempted  to  desert,  but  was  taken 
concealed  on  an  American  just  when 
she  was  going  to  sail :  250  lashes. 
March  25.  Chadwick  absented  him- 


medicine  and  medical  skill  were 
not  at  their  present  pitch  of  effi- 
ciency. K.  himself  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  first,  when  he  notes 
quaintly  enough  :  "  5th  February 
1802.— Took  a  fever ;  (thank  God) 
was  very  much  recovered  in  ten 
days."  Between  June  8th  and 
July  21st  of  that  year  the  com- 
pany was  reduced  from  78  to  64, 
and  out  of  the  64  there  were  53 
"  sick  and  dying  fast."  K.  himself, 
after  a  succession  of  attacks,  was 
invalided  home  in  April  1804.  At 
that  date,  of  a  company  which  had 
reached  Goree  in  January  1801, 100 
strong,  20  were  extant,  17  had  been 
discharged,  9  killed  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds.  1  hanged  himself,  1 
deserted,  and  52  died  of  sickness. 
Out  of  33  women  and  children 
who  had  accompanied  the  corps,  7 
were  alive,  2  had  been  sent  home, 
the  rest  were  dead.  Nowadays 
white  women  practically  do  not 
exist  on  the  Coast ;  but  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  both  K.  and  his 
brother  brought  wives  out  to  Goree, 
who  lived  there  for  years  and  bore 
several  children,  and  both  they  and 
their  children  were  healthy  and 
long-lived. 

Hardly  less  pitiable  reading  than 
these  death-rolls  is  the  brief  diary, 
a  record  of  monotony,  brbken  only 
by  notes  of  misconduct  and  the 
barbarous  punishments  which  in 
that  age  a  humane  and  reflecting 
gentleman,  as  this  man's  writings 
show  him  to  have  been,  did  not 
hesitate  to  inflict.  These  unfor- 
tunate human  beings,  pent  in  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  jungle  inhabit- 
ed by  savages  of  the  worst  type, 
with  no  prospects  to  look  forward 
to,  with  their  comrades  dying  about 
them  like  flies,  drank  and  made 
beasts  of  themselves,  and  were 
driven  as  beasts  are  when  humane 
societies  are  not  looking.  Here 
are  phrases  out  of  the  register  : — 

"  December  26.  Impossible  to  pre- 
vent drinking.  March  17  (Sunday). 


self ;  was 
ceived 


;  was  brought  in  by 
ed  150  lashes,  half  1 


a  maroon;  re- 
his  sentence." 


A  certain  Alexander  Ross  was  per- 
petually in  trouble, — reduced,  re- 
moved from  being  hospital  orderly, 
reprimanded,  confined  to  barracks, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Finally, — 

"On  Alexander  Ross  leaving  the 
hospital,  it  was  found  he  had  drank 
twelve  bottles  of  wine  belonging  to 
the  sick  ;  however,  there  was  no  posi- 
tive proof.  At  four  o'clock  broke  his 
confinement  and  ran  into  the  wood, 
but  was  caught  by  a  maroon  :  he  said 
he  was  going  to  cut  his  throat,  as  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  comrades  and 
everyone  he  met." 

It  was  not  without  plenty  to 
show  for  it  that  the  place  got 
its  evil  name  of  the  "  White 
Man's  Grave."  Nowadays  we  have 
changed  most  of  that.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  person  who  is  not  un- 
reasonably sanguine  to  think  of 
civilisation  ultimately  spreading 
along  the  coast  and  inwards  where 
the  climate  is  better.  Habits  of  in- 
dustry may  spring  up ;  the  native 
may  cease  to  be  what  history  has 
made  him,  a  mere  barterer  of  jungle 
products,  and  become  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  At  present  the  working 
man  in  Freetown  has  learnt  little 
from  Europe  except  how  to  organ- 
ise a  strike :  if  you  give  him  a 
wheelbarrow,  he  fills  it  and  puts  it 
on  his  head ;  he  digs  by  scraping 
towards  himself  with  the  blade  as 
a  dog  does  with  his  paws ;  but  the 
West  Indian  soldiers  can  throw  up 
a  redoubt  fast  enough,  and  the 
lessons  they  have  learnt  under 
drill,  and  the  moral  qualities  it 
has  given  them,  may  come,  gradu- 
ally indeed,  but  eventually,  even 
to  the  free  citizens  of  Liberia. 
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GOVERNMENT    ON    CRUTCHES. 


A  SUPPRESSED  insurrection  is 
usually  supposed  to  leave  the 
victorious  ruler  stronger  than  he 
was  before;  and  such,  perhaps,  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  late 
unsuccessful  mutiny  against  the 
authority  of  Lord  Rosebery.  All 
things  considered,  we  do  not  know 
that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Ministers  may  have  prolonged  their 
lease  of  office  for  a  few  months; 
but  if  the  time  so  gained  shall  help 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  real  character  of  the  men  who 
pose  before  them  as  the  popular 
champions  of  the  day,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  little  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their 
triumph.  Sympathy  would  cer- 
tainly be  wasted  on  the  selfish 
and  venal  crew  who,  while  boast- 
ing that  the  Government  was 
at  their  mercy,  suddenly  found 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Government.  Gentlemen  who 
run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds  not  unfrequently  dis- 
play the  worst  qualities  of  both, — 
the  timidity  of  the  hare  without 
her  sagacity,  and  the  greed  of  the 
dog  without  his  fidelity.  Nobody 
can  be  sorry  when  the  tables  are 
turned  on  such  men  as  these : 
and  they  must  remember,  too,  that 
the  same  considerations  which  pre- 
vented them  from  voting  against 
Government  on  the  9th  of  April, 
must  restrain  them  in  future 
from  indulging  in  their  favourite 
amusement  on  a  smaller  scale. 
To  parade  your  independence  by 
opposing  the  Ministry  as  often 
as  it  does  not  touch  your  pocket, 
and  to  cringe  before  the  Govern- 
ment whip  as  often  as  it  does,  is 
doubtless  a  very  pretty  game  while 
it  lasts.  But  it  is  very  short 
whist  indeed.  A  series  of  petty 


reverses  and  studied  insults  are 
what  no  Government  can  long  en- 
dure. The  effect,  of  course,  is  not 
so  immediate  as  that  of  a  hostile 
vote  on  a  question  of  confidence. 
But  the  ultimate  consequences  are 
equally  mischievous.  A  Cabinet 
which  still  occupies  a  dignified  and 
honourable  position,  when  beaten 
on  any  great  question  of  policy  or 
conduct,  may  appeal  to  the  country 
with  some  hope  of  seeing  the 
decision  of  Parliament  reversed. 
This  was  what  happened  in  1857. 
But  no  Administration  can  hope 
for  such  a  result  as  this  which  has 
been  exposed  to  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent of  contempt,  whose  authority 
has  been  sapped  by  its  daily  in- 
roads, and  whose  character  has 
been  lowered  by  prolonged  sub- 
mission to  them.  No  Government 
can  long  survive  the  loss  of  its 
self-respect  and  moral  influence. 
The  Radicals  will  find  that  they 
have  to  give  up  the  game  of  bark- 
ing and  biting  at  Lord  Rosebery's 
heels,  and  forcing  him  into  all 
kinds  of  ignominious  embarrass- 
ments, on  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  penalty  which  awaited  them 
three  weeks  ago  had  they  perse- 
vered in  their  rebellious  attitude. 

Many  members  representing  im- 
portant constituencies  north  of  the 
Trent  and  north  of  the  Tweed  are 
pure  Londoners — crucial  specimens 
of  the  "carpet-bagger,"  with  no 
local  knowledge,  local  popularity, 
or  local  interest.  They  have  been 
allowed  their  fling,  and  the  public 
have  applauded  their  honesty. 
But  at  the  first  sign  of  real  danger 
a  hand  has  been  held  up,  and  they 
are  warned  that  their  liberty  is 
revoked.  Some  of  them  may  not 
intend  to  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates again ;  and  to  these,  of  course, 
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it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  present  Par- 
liament as  long  as  possible.  A  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  often 
leads  to  other  seats, — a  director- 
ship or  chairmanship,  with  agree- 
able accompaniments.  Some  of 
the  least  objectionable  of  the 
party  may  be  patronised  by  great 
ladies,  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters obtain  glimpses  into  good  so- 
ciety which  will  last  them  their 
lives.  A  fig  for  the  British  con- 
stitution !  We  talk  of  golden  joys, 
— of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the 
smiles  of  peeresses. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
do  mean  to  try  their  luck  again 
at  the  next  general  election  have 
a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come, 
and  will  only  do  as  they  are 
told.  They  may  get  leave,  of 
course,  to  run  riot  now  and  then 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  when 
it  can  do  no  possible  harm,  either 
present  or  future,  direct  or  in- 
direct. But  they  will  deceive 
nobody  a  second  time ;  and  if  they 
go  beyond  this  they  will  again 
hear  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and 
hasten  again  to  make  their  peace. 
Secure  against  the  defection  of 
this  particular  class,  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  able  to  hold  on  till 
next  August,  to  exact  another 
autumn  session — which,  in  spite  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  statement, 
they  are  said  to  be  contemplating — 
and  to  dissolve,  if  possible,  on  the 
new  register  in  January.  Such 
are  understood  to  be  their  present 
intentions.  But  there  is  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip ; 
and  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
another  crisis  may  not  be  in  store 
for  us  within  the  next  few  weeks 
or  months. 

The  Ministerial  majority,  with- 
out the  Parnellites,  is  only  twenty- 
six  ;  and  Ministers  themselves  do 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
party.  The  three  hundred  and 


forty-three  gentlemen  who  keep 
them  in  office  are  not  actuated 
by  any  faith  in  Lord  Rosebery 
or  Sir  William  Harcourt  —  not 
that  kind  of  faith,  we  mean,  which 
the  Radical  Liberal  party  re- 
posed in  Mr  Gladstone,  or  the 
Conservatives  in  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord  Salis- 
bury. They  have,  we  repeat,  no 
confidence  in  their  leaders  as  such, 
and  only  desire  to  make  use  of 
them  for  the  furtherance  of  par- 
ticular objects.  If  these  do  not 
seem  likely  to  be  immediately  pro- 
moted by  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Government  in  office,  such 
men  have  no  other  reason  to  desire 
it,  except  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, by  which  all  alike  are  not 
actuated.  Should  Ministers  seem 
not  only  incapable  of  passing 
such  measures,  but  also  lukewarm 
in  pursuit  of  them,  the  disap- 
pointed group  may  think  it  good 
policy  to  punish  their  delinquen- 
cies, and  read  them  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  forget  another  time. 
When  a  Government  has  only  such 
precarious  support  to  rely  upon, 
and  when  its  credit  has  been 
already  damaged  by  two  defeats, 
and  some  victories  which  were 
little  better,  no  one  can  tell  what 
accident  may  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
experience  that  a  Government 
should  last  long  after  undergoing 
what  the  present  Ministry  have 
undergone. 

Experience,  indeed,  is  not  so 
sure  a  guide  now  as  it  might  have 
been  a  few  years  ago.  The  temper 
of  the  present  Ministers,  and  the 
character  of  that  grateful  band 
to  whom  the  argumentum  ad 
crumenam  has  just  been  addressed 
with  such  effect,  have  produced  be- 
tween them  a  situation  quite  new 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  from  what  happened  in 
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1839,  in  1851,  and  in  1873,  to 
what  may  happen  in  1894.  In 
every  Government  and  in  every 
Parliament  there  have  been  some 
such  men  as  we  have  mentioned. 
But  they  are  now  so  abundant  as 
to  exercise  an  influence  which  they 
never  exercised  before,  and  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  a  well- 
known  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  sense  of  independ- 
ence, dignity,  and  honour,  all 
recognition  of  principles  and  real 
patriotism,  are  as  completely  dead 
as  if  it  consisted  only  of  flunkeys 
and  prize-fighters. 

Still,  for  all  this,  we  cannot  help 
retaining  some  faith  in  the  work- 
ing of  that  general  law  which 
decrees  that  discredited  and  de- 
moralised Ministers,  leaning  only 
on  the  votes  of  divided  and  dis- 
cordant parties,  with  dwindling 
majorities,  and  without  any  leader 
who  either  inspires  enthusiasm  in 
his  own  party  or  has  any  great 
name  to  conjure  with  in  the 
country,  are  doomed  to  speedy 
dissolution,  though  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  predict  at  any  given 
moment  from  what  quarter  the 
blow  is  to  descend.  What  might 
happen  on  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple is  a  different  question :  and 
here  again  past  experience  is 
but  an  imperfect  guide.  In  our 
great  towns  the  political  educa- 
tion of  the  working  classes  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  it  is  in  these  con- 
stituencies that  the  strength  of 
Conservatism  lies.  In  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies  we  have  a 
less  cultivated  intelligence  to  deal 
with ;  though,  to  partially  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  it,  we  have 
the  benefit  of  that  special  shrewd- 
ness which  sometimes  seems  to 
give  the  countryman  an  intuitive 
perception  of  falsehood,  as  effective 


for  all  practical  purposes  as  the 
most  perfect  syllogistic  proof.  Of 
the  ends  which  the  Radicals  set 
before  themselves,  the  countryman 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
nearly  as  good  a  judge  as  the 
townsman.  But  with  the  true 
character  and  history  of  party  gov- 
ernment, and  the  boundaries  within 
and  beyond  which  its  effects  may 
be  the  reverse  of  beneficial,  he  is 
less  familiar,  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  judgment  he 
will  form,  or  whether  he  will  form 
any  at  all,  on  the  means  and 
methods  employed  by  the  present 
Government  as  distinct  from  the 
ends  which  they  pursue. 

It  is  to  these,  however,  that  we 
desire  to  call  special  attention. 
We  would  enter  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  whole  system  on 
which  the  Radical  Government  is 
now  conducting  public  affairs.  We 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  confidence  neither  of  the 
House  of  Commons  nor  of  the 
nation ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat,  an 
intolerable  thing  that  a  Ministry 
of  this  description  should  introduce 
measures  affecting  our  whole  con- 
stitutional and  social  economy, 
some  of  which  may  possibly  be 
jerked  on  to  the  Statute-book  in 
the  scuffle,  before  the  public  in 
general  realise  the  situation.  The 
temperance  party  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  Disestab- 
lishment party,  nor  the  Disestab- 
lishment party  with  the  Home  Rule 
party,  nor  any  of  them  with  the 
party  sworn  to  destroy  the  House 
of  Lords.  No  one  of  them  neces- 
sarily believes  in  the  nostrum  of  its 
neighbours,  yet  by  the  system  of 
"  mutual  insurance  "  described  by 
Mr  Balfour,  they  are  enabled  to 
pose  before  the  public  as  a  legiti- 
mate political  connection,  bound 
together  by  common  principles, 
and  submitting  to  the  guidance  of 
a  common  leader — the  only  condi- 
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tions    on   which    party   is   either 
useful  or  even  bearable ! 

When  a  political  confederacy 
based  on  certain  general  pre- 
sumptions place  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  a  statesman  of 
recognised  ability  and  integrity, 
on  the  understanding  that  his 
policy  is  the  medium  through 
which  effect  is  to  be  given  to  their 
convictions,  and  that  he  is  to  de- 
cide what  is  best  for  their  inter- 
ests at  any  given  moment,  then, 
however  much  we  may  dislike  the 
objects  by  which  the  party  is  in- 
spired, we  have  some  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  attempt  to  gain 
them  by  dirty  or  despicable  paths ; 
that  their  counsels  will  be  under 
the  control  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, however  wrongly  direct- 
ed, and  not  of  folly  and  ignorance; 
that  their  measures  will  be  taken 
in  a  fairly  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive spirit,  will  bear  some  evi- 
dence of  sincerity,  and  be  con- 
ducted with  becoming  dignity. 
But  when,  instead  of  this,  we  have 
merely  an  association  of  sections, 
each  a  little  party  in  itself,  each 
pressing  forward  to  the  attainment 
of  a  special  object,  caring  little  or 
nothing  for  any  general  principles 
by  comparison,  and  refusing  to 
take  the  word  of  its  leaders  for  the 
fitting  time  and  manner  of  dealing 
with  its  own  demands — a  refusal 
betraying  total  want  of  faith  in 
either  their  wisdom  or  their  honesty 
— we  have  something  which  it  is 
ludicrous  to  call  party  govern- 
ment, or  indeed  government  of 
any  kind.  We  have  no  guarantee 
— and  this  is  the  important  point 
— that  any  measure  which  may  be 
passed  shall  represent  a  real  major- 
ity in  its  favour.  Instead  of  a  rul- 
ing and  directing  authority,  with 
the  power  of  selection  and  dis- 
crimination, we  have  a  Ministry 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tossing 
down  into  the  political  arena  a  num- 


ber of  measures  to  be  scrambled  for 
by  the  crowd  below,  and  leaving 
the  legislation  of  the  session 
at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest 
arms. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which  we 
have  before  us  at  the  moment — 
and  we  repeat  that  this  is  not 
government :  this  is  not  the  mode 
in  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try desire  that  great  questions 
affecting  their  institutions  and 
their  liberties,  their  social,  com- 
mercial, and  religious  interests, 
should  be  determined.  If  we  are 
to  have  State  socialism  or  absolute 
democracy,  if  we  are  again  to 
"  legalise  confiscation  and  conse- 
crate sacrilege,"  let  us  at  least 
take  care  that  these  things  are 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let 
the  people  know  what  they  are 
about.  If  these  ends  are  to  be 
attained  through  the  agency  of 
party  government,  let  it  be  real 
party  government,  and  not  sham. 
We  cannot  have  revolutions  ac- 
complished by  the  working  of  a 
kind  of  exchange  mart.  Let  a  great 
democratic  leader  arise  once  more, 
to  whom  a  decisive  majority  of  the 
whole  people  are  willing  to  give  a 
carte  blanche  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  whatever  he  chooses,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view  of  what  is 
best  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
minority  would  bow  to  his  deci- 
sions. We  should  then  know  that 
we  really  hear  the  popular  voice. 
But  the  present  system  is  a  mock- 
ery of  party.  Measures  are  agreed 
to  by  one  section  —  not  because 
they  approve  of  them,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  do  not,  but 
merely  as  a  means  of  purchasing 
the  support  of  another  for  some- 
thing to  which  they  in  turn  are 
equally  indifferent  or  hostile.  Both 
Home  Rule  and  the  contracting-out 
clause  of  the  Employers  Liability 
Bill  were  carried  by  this  ingenious 
machinery, — measures  to  which  a 
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majority  not  only  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  in  reality  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  at  heart  opposed. 
The  Government  know  only  too 
well  the  truth  of  these  assertions, 
and  that  is  why  they  will  undergo 
almost  any  amount  of  humiliation 
rather  than  dissolve  Parliament. 

We  are  not  now  attacking  dem- 
ocratic or  revolutionary  measures. 
We  only  desire  the  restoration  of 
genuine  party  government,  and  the 
abandonment  of  this  mischievous 
perversion  of  it  which  must  end  in 
driving  all  true  statesmanship  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
all  hazards  this  process  must  be 
stopped.  In  comparatively  quiet 
times,  or  where  there  is  little  pub- 
licity, a  Government  or  a  party 
may  keep  itself  in  power  by  "  man- 
agement," even  against  the  popular 
feeling.  This  is  what,  according 
to  Burke,  was  done  by  the  Whigs, 
upon  a  totally  different  system,  in 
the  last  century.  But  we  should 
hope  it  is  impossible  now,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  utterly  impossible 
that  measures  affecting  the  founda- 
tions of  government  and  the  frame- 
work of  society  should  be  allowed 
to  succeed  by  mere  dodgery.1 

But  even  if  they  do  not  succeed 
— and  we  believe  that,  with  the 
Government  at  all  events,  their 
success  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion— their  ill  effects  must  neces- 
sarily live  after  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  general  disturbance  and  un- 
settlement  of  the  public  mind. 
To  promulgate  crude  proposals  for 
dealing  with  a  dozen  different  sub- 
jects at  once,  of  which  some  have 
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scarcely  been  thought  of  at  all  by 
the  people  at  large,  while  others 
will  not  be  ripe  for  legislation 
under,  at  least,  another  half-cen- 
tury, if  even  then — and  this,  too, 
merely  to  stop  the  mouths  of  a 
few  clamorous  cliques  who  hap- 
pen to  possess  a  casting-vote — is 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  official  oppor- 
tunities. But  to  create  in  this 
manner  an  artificial  agitation,  to 
be  kept  alive  in  future  by  similar 
devices,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
those  sober  and  orderly  habits 
of  thought  and  life  which  are 
essential  not  only  to  a  great  in- 
dustrial community,  but  also  to 
the  formation  of  that  strong  and 
steady  national  character  of  which 
Englishmen  have  so  long  been 
proud.  A  state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement and  impatience,  a  long- 
ing for  we  know  not  what,  an  eye 
to  which  all  order  festers,  a  heart 
sick  with  disappointed  hopes  fos- 
tered by  pitiless  and  selfish  dema- 
gogues,— are  not  social  conditions 
favourable  to  either  greatness  or 
happiness.  They  are  incompatible 
with  fixed  application,  with  firm 
self-denial,  with  respect  for  the 
principle  of  duty,  and,  above  all, 
with  that  political  ^0os  which  we 
were  once  fond  of  thinking  had 
made  English  government  and 
English  institutions  the  envy  of 
the  civilised  world. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  present 
Administration  are  deliberately 
engaged  in  doing.  And  there  are 
two  objects  to  be  gained  by  it,  the 
one  immediate,  the  other  more  re- 
mote. The  immediate  object,  of 


1  "On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  1839,  Ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
majority  of  only  five  in  a  full  House,  on  the  bill  which  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  at  the  Cabinet  held  in  the  afternoon  they 
agreed  unanimously  that  it  was  their  duty  to  resign.  ...  So  long  as  no  grave 
measure  of  organic  change  was  in  dispute,  a  nearly  balanced  condition  of  parties 
might  continue ;  but  on  a  measure  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  a  great 
colony,  ...  it  would  have  been  unseemly  to  retain  their  places  by  a  merely 
nominal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons." — Life  of  Lord  Melbourne.  By  W. 
M.  Torrens,  M.P.  Vol.  ii.  p.  299. 
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course,  is  merely  a  good  cry.  And 
to  obtain  this  they  will  offer  to  the 
people  as  many  fine  things  as  they 
can,  in  order  to  bespeak  their  good- 
will, and  then  dress  them  in  such 
a  guise  as  to  compel  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  them.  To  carry  out 
this  plan,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  bills  should  possess  any 
practical  value,  or  be  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  what  they  profess  to 
aim  at.  It  is  quite  enough  if  they 
bear  sufficient  semblance  of  such 
bills  to  impose  on  that  class  whom 
they  are  intended  to  delude.  Of 
course,  if  any  of  them  can  be 
passed  —  especially  the  Registra- 
tion Bill  —  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  default  of  that,  it  is  the 
game  of  the  Government  to  rep- 
resent the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  act  of  dashing  away  the  cup 
from  the  people's  lips,  as  often  as 
the  Radical  Ministry  presents  it. 
When  the  process  has  been  car- 
ried far  enough,  they  will  dissolve 
Parliament.  And  their  measures 
are  framed  with  a  view  to  this 
object  only. 

The  Registration  Bill  is  a  new 
Reform  Bill,  and,  as  Ministers  well 
know,  cannot  possibly  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  a  Redistribution 
Bill — a  piece  of  work  manifestly 
impossible  at  present.  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment will  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  a  step  only  to  Scottish 
and  English  Disestablishment,  and 
would  demand  a  whole  session  to 
itself.  The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill 
is  only  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  which 
Cerberus  seems  likely  to  refuse, 
in  which  case  the  old  saying  may 
perhaps  be  reversed,  and  his  bite 
prove  worse  than  his  bark.  The 
Scottish  Grand  Committee  scheme 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  utter- 
ly impracticable ;  and  Government 
did  not  hesitate,  while  it  was  still 
being  discussed,  to  signify  their 


acceptance  of  the  larger  measure — 
namely,  Scottish  Home  Rule.  As 
this  certainly  can  never  be  adopted 
without  the  scheme  of  Federal 
Home  Rule  favoured  by  Lord 
Rosebery  being  taken  into  account 
at  the  same  time,  we  may  well  ask 
whether  this  is  likely  to  become 
a  practical  question  for  another 
half- century.  We  have  said  that 
even  the  Grand  Committee  scheme 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
workable, in  saying  which  we 
were  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
speech  of  Mr  Balfour  in  reply  to 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  on  the  2d  of 
April.  The  gist  of  his  argument 
may  be  very  briefly  reproduced. 
The  Grand  Committee  is  to  con- 
sist of  all  the  Scottish  members  and 
fifteen  English  members.  Of  the 
72  Scottish  members,  49  are  Liberals 
and  23  Conservatives.  Of  the  15 
English  members,  8  are  to  be  Lib- 
erals and  7  Conservatives,  making 
altogether  57  Liberals  and  30 
Conservatives,  giving  the  former 
a  majority  on  the  Committee  of 
27.  If  the  Grand  Committee 
were,  as  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  himself 
admitted  it  ought  to  be,  "  a  mi- 
crocosm "  of  the  whole  House, 
the  majority  on  the  Committee 
should  correspond  to  the  majority 
in  the  House,  and  should  be  J§-, 
instead  of  nearly  one -half, — in 
other  words,  the  two  parties 
should  be  not  57  and  30,  but 
41^  and  45|-.  The  Government 
proposal  is  something  monstrous. 
But,  furthermore,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  unless  the  majority  on  the 
Committee  does  correspond  to  the 
majority  in  the  House,  there  must 
be  perpetual  friction  and  confusion 
between  the  two.  A  Conservative 
Government  reads  a  Conservative 
Scottish  Bill  a  second  time,  and 
sends  it  to  the  Grand  Committee. 
A  Radical  majority  on  the  Com- 
mittee sends  it  back  to  the  House 
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of  Commons  transformed  into  some- 
thing quite  different.  What  is  to 
be  done  ? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
system  must  be  extended  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  English  Grand 
Committee  would  have  to  be  con- 
stituted on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Scottish — that  is,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond not  with  the  majority  of 
the  House,  but  with  the  majority 
of  English  members.  What  fol- 
lows ?  A  Radical  Government 
reads  a  Radical  English  Bill  a 
second  time,  and  sends  it  to  the 
English  Grand  Committee.  The 
majority  on  the  Committee  send  it 
back  so  damaged  that  its  mother 
wouldn't  know  it.  What  is  to  be 
done  1  Who  is  to  give  way  ?  This 
is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that 
the  plan  has  been  proved  to  be 
unworkable,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  known  it  all  along. 
In  fact,  they  have  confessed  as 
much  by  accepting  the  alterna- 
tive— Mr  Dalziel's  Resolution  on 
Home  Rule.  And  if  our  readers 
wish  to  see  how  that  scheme  would 
work,  they  have  only  to  refer  to 
three  speeches  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Hartington 
— one  in  London,  July  17,  1889; 
another  at  Wolverhampton,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1889;  and  a  third  at 
Greenock,  November  4,  1890.  In- 
deed this  Grand  Committee  is  only 
Home  Rule  in  miniature,  and  the 
Duke's  objections  to  the  latter  are 
only  Mr  Balfour's  objections  to  the 
former  "writ  large."  Finally,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  that  the  scheme,  so  far  from 
saving  any  time,  was  much  better 
calculated  to  waste  it.  In  the  case 
we  have  supposed,  where  a  minority 
of  the  Committee  were  either  much 
more  strongly  represented,  or  else 
an  absolute  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  course  they  would 
fight  their  battles  over  again  on 
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the  Report,  with  the  result  that 
just  double  the  time  would  be  con- 
sumed which  would  have  been  re- 
quired in  the  ordinary  course  of 
procedure. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  acceptance  of 
Scottish  Home  Rule  or  Mr  Morley's 
assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Crimes 
Act  is  the  better  illustration  both 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  system  of  sham 
legislation  which  they  have  had 
the  honour  of  inventing.  On  the 
18th  of  April  Colonel  Nolan  moved 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1887,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  Chief  Secretary,  suc- 
ceded  in  carrying  it  by  a  majority 
of  sixty.  Owing  to  the  negligent 
attendance  of  Unionist  members, 
the  majority  was  double  what  it 
ought  to  have  been ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  if  they 
could  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  a  seat  in  Parliament 
carries  with  it,  they  should  have 
declined  the  honour  when  it  was 
first  proposed  to  them.  They  are 
eager  enough  to  get  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  who  are  worked  to 
death,  to  come  down  and  speak 
for  them  in  their  own  constitu- 
encies, yet  they  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  support  them  in  turn 
by  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  this  by  the  way. 
Colonel  Nolan  justified  his  appeal 
to  the  House  on  the  ground  that 
the  last  general  election  in  Ire- 
land had  turned  very  much  on  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  Act ;  and 
that  as  the  party  adverse  to  that 
policy  had  been  victorious,  it  was 
their  duty  to  repeal  it.  But 
whose  duty?  Mr  Redmond  an- 
swers that  question.  The  duty 
of  the  Government,  to  be  sure,  if 
we  take  them  at  their  own  word. 
And  what  does  Mr  Morley  say? 
The  Act,  he  says,  "  affixed  a  stigma 
3s 
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upon  Ireland,"  which  he  con- 
sidered intolerable.  It  was  "an 
astounding  violation  of  consti- 
tutional law."  The  Government 
"  would  be  eternally  disgraced  "  if 
they  did  not  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  reversing  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors.  It  strikes 
one  that  the  Government  have 
been  rather  a  long  time  in  finding 
all  this  out.  Had  they  really  to 
wait  nearly  two  years  before  an 
opportunity  occurred?  It  is  odd 
that  so  sensitive  a  conscience  as  Mr 
Morley's  should  never  have  become 
troublesome  to  him  till  Colonel 
Nolan  gave  notice  of  his  motion. 
One  would  have  thought,  as  Mr 
Redmond  thought,  that  he  would 
have  lost  not  a  moment  after  his 
accession  to  office  in  wiping  oft 
this  stain  from  the  Statute-book, 
of  which  he  should  have  been  just 
as  unwilling  to  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance as  to  resist  the  erasure. 
As  it  was,  he  very  calmly  endured 
the  responsibility  of  allowing  it  to 
remain  law,  notwithstanding  its 
glaring  iniquity.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  not  pressed  upon  him  by 
supporters  whom  he  was  afraid  to 
offend,  this  astounding  violation 
of  constitutional  law  gave  him  no 
concern.  As  soon  as  he  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  demand 
for  its  removal,  he  became  aware 
that  it  was  eternally  disgraceful. 

The  Government  seems  positive- 
ly to  like  being  squeezed,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  their  being 
indulged  to  the  uttermost.  The 
process  is  uncomfortable  and  un- 
dignified. But  as  long  as  it  pays, 
nothing  else  signifies.  Their  meas- 
ures, both  positive  and  negative, 
are  meant  only  to  secure  the  ad- 
hesion of  heterogeneous  groups  ani- 
mated by  no  common  principle; 
and  legislation  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  a  species  of  jugglery  which 
is  an  evasion  of  representative 


government,  and  a  fraud  upon  the 
British  people. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only 
the  special  object  on  which  the 
existing  Government  is  concen- 
trating all  its  energies,  all  its 
adroitness,  and  all  its  powers 
of  temptation,  and  this  is  a  vic- 
tory at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. Probably  few  members  of 
the  Government  look  further  ahead 
than  this.  But  those  who  do,  no 
doubt,  see  clearly  enough,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  their  Radical 
supporters,  that  if  their  party  is  to 
look  forward  to  any  long  lease  of 
power,  such  as  the  Liberals  en- 
joyed, with  brief  intervals,  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  the 
Reform  Bill,  they  must  perpetuate 
that  spirit  of  restlessness  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and 
make  it  the  mental  and  moral 
habit  of  the  British  people.  The 
shrewdest  of  the  Radicals  are 
doubtless  alive  to  the  ulterior  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from 
keeping  the  working  classes  in 
a  constant  state  of  suspense,  al- 
ways expecting  something,  and 
drawn  on  from  time  to  time  by 
trifling  instalments  just  sufficient 
to  keep  alive  their  excitement.  It 
is  only  in  this  condition  of  the 
public  mind  that  democracy  can 
thrive  in  a  country  like  England, 
whatever  it  may  do  elsewhere. 
Democracy  in  some  sense,  we  are 
aware,  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  both  absolute 
democracy  and  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, just  as  there  is  absolute 
monarchy  and  constitutional  mon- 
archy— a  distinction  too  frequently 
forgotten — and  that  the  efforts  of 
demagogues  to  override  the  con- 
stitution in  one  direction  are  as 
much  to  be  resisted  as  the  efforts 
of  kings  to  override  it  in  another. 
The  Conservative  and  Unionist 
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party  represent  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  democracy  is  the 
preponderant  but  not  the  exclu- 
sive element.  And  the  Radicals 
seek  to  establish  one  in  its  place, 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  such 
mixture.  To  this  end  they  see 
it  is  almost  indispensable  that 
fresh  food  for  excitement  and 
agitation  shall  be  found  for  the 
people  year  by  year,  till  institu- 
tion after  institution  is  gradually 
worn  away  by  perpetual  detrition, 
and  the  weariness,  exhaustion,  or 
impatience  of  their  natural  de- 
fenders. This  is  what  we  have 
to  look  forward  to ;  and  how  best 
to  counteract  the  natural  effects 
of  such  a  policy  is  the  great  prob- 
lem which  the  Conservative  party 
have  to  solve.  It  is  a  true  instinct 
which  prompts  Radical  statesmen 
to  fling  proposals  for  change  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  regardless 


of  their  chances  of  ever  passing 
into  law.  Such  is  the  only  manner 
in  which  that  political  spirit  can 
be  nurtured  which  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  absolute  democracy. 
Constitutional  democracy  ought  to 
be,  and  indeed  at  present  is,  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  But  whether 
it  knows  how  to  use  its  strength 
as  well  and  as  wisely  as  its  rival 
is  a  different  question.  At  all 
events,  Conservatives  of  all  shades 
should  take  care  to  have  it  ex- 
plained that  the  despotism  of  num- 
bers contains  within  itself  no  ele- 
ment of  permanence,  and  neces- 
sarily ends,  after  a  very  brief 
career,  in  despotism  of  a  very 
different  kind.  An  infusion  of 
the  constitutional  principle  is  the 
salt  which  keeps  democracy  sweet. 
And  as  we  have  still  got  this  in 
England,  let  us  be  careful  how  we 
part  with  it. 
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WE  have  to  tramp  far,  and  over 
rough  roads,  now,  if  we  wish  to  see 
the  nests  of  some  birds  that  have 
become  rare  in  our  game-preserv- 
ing districts.  Head-money  being 
paid  for  them,  they  are  getting 
killed  off  rapidly.  Besides  this, 
many  of  their  haunts  and  feeding- 
grounds  have  been  broken  up  of 
late  years,  more  is  the  pity.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  of  our  rarer  visitors  might 
be  induced  to  come  regularly  to 
us,  were  it  not  for  ignorant  popu- 
lar prejudices  which  have  been 
fostered  and  religiously  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  gentle- 
men whom  I  know  have  procured, 
from  the  remote  country  districts, 
birds  which  they  have  turned  out 
round  their  house  -  grounds  and 
coverts,  in  order  to  replace  those 
which  have  been  exterminated  be- 
fore they  became  owners  of  the 
places.  They  have  been  well  re- 
warded; for  the  birds,  knowing 
they  were  protected,  have  cast 
aside  their  natural  shyness  and 
nested  close  to  the  houses  of  those 
who  befriended  them.  When  these 
introduced  creatures  happened  to 
be  crows,  magpies,  and  owls,  it  has 
created  some  bitter  talk  in  certain 
quarters, — useless  opposition,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  for  their  protectors 
are  both  naturalists  and  sports- 
men ;  men,  too,  whom  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  interfere  or  trifle 
with.  Of  course,  if  these  birds 
stray  from  their  places  of  refuge 
they  have  to  take  their  chance, 
but  otherwise  they  may  rest  in 
perfect  security. 

Magpies,  for  instance,  are  really 
most  beautiful  objects  when  seen 


on  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  house : 
their  tints  of  purple,  green,  velvety 
black  and  blue,  flash  and  show 
lights,  like  those  on  the  feathers 
of  the  Impeyan  pheasant — these 
tints  being  brought  out  and  re- 
lieved by  the  pure  white  of  the  rest 
of  the  bird's  plumage.  The  bald 
terms  of  black  and  white,  which 
are  generally  used  in  speaking 
of  the  magpie,  do  not  really  give 
a  correct  idea  of  it.  Quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  flashing  tones  of 
colour  I  have  mentioned,  the  white 
portions  of  the  plumage  show  pearly 
greys  as  the  bird,  in  its  ever-active 
movements,  causes  the  white  edges 
to  overlap  the  dark  parts  of  the 
feathering.  The  special  magpies 
which  were  in  my  mind's  eye  as 
I  wrote  the  above  are  naturally 
precious  creatures  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  those  sportsmen 
who  have  so  wisely  and  kindly 
provided  for  them  a  sanctuary, 
where  the  war  of  extermination 
could  not  reach  them. 

My  readers  can  easily  see,  I 
fancy,  that  our  wilder  birds  have 
been  the  chief  objects  of  my  own 
personal  study ;  and  this  has  been 
from  choice.  During  half  a  cen- 
tury of  close  observation  I  have 
seen  strange  changes  take  place; 
and  the  rapidity  of  these,  when 
once  started,  has  been  most  aston- 
ishing. Money,  backed  by  keen 
enterprise,  will  do  wonders ;  and 
these  have  been  the  real  factors  in 
the  extermination  of  a  few,  and 
the  increase  of  some  other  species 
in  certain  districts.  Some  species 
favour  cultivation ;  to  others  it  is 
inimical. 

Trees  have  been  planted  on  bare 
hillsides  where,  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  only  ragged  stumpy  thorns 
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grew.  Fleece-catchers  these  were. 
Go  where  you  might,  you  would  be 
sure  to  see  plenty  of  tufts  of  wool 
hanging.  "Fine  healthy  trees  grow 
vigorously,  and  completely  cover 
land  which  once  only  afforded  a 
scanty  pasture  for  sheep.  The 
moorland,  again,  when  brought 
under  cultivation,  produces  a  fresh 
herbage,  as  if  by  magic. 

There  have  been  changes  such  as 
affect  a  bird  like  the  magpie  terri- 
bly :  his  home  and  his  occupation, 
so  to  speak,  have  gone  from  him. 
In  past  times  I  knew  his  haunts 
and  the  creatures  that  formed  the 
principal  portion  of  his  food-sup- 
ply. These  having  disappeared, 
you  may  look  for  him  in  vain  in 
the  spots  where  he  ought  to  be. 
If  I  wish  to  see  him  without  go- 
ing a  long  and  rough  journey,  I 
should  visit  the  London  parks  or 
Kensington  gardens.  There,  close 
to  the  roar  and  bustle  of  a  great 
city,  the  birds  are  safe,  whereas 
they  know  that  death  awaits  them 
in  the  wilds.  Indeed  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  a  single 
magpie  in  the  district  about  which 
I  write — about  thirteen  years,  in 
fact.  I  have  not  seen  a  black 
grouse  or  a  grey  hen  for  twenty- 
two  years ;  nor  the  hen-harrier, 
and  his  mate  the  ring-tail,  for  an 
equally  long  time.  Very  soon, 
from  various  causes,  which  bear 
more  or  less  upon  them,  the  nests 
of  the  wilder  birds  will  be  hard  to 
find;  one's  journeys  in  quest  of 
them  become  longer  and  longer, 
with  small  results  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble. 

It  is  a  glorious  day  ;  the  last  of 
the  leaves  have  not  yet  fallen  from 
the  moorland  trees,  although  the 
mountain  -  ashes  have  lost  both 
berries  and  leaves — for  the  birds, 
without  exception,  eat  these  rich 
crimson  clusters  first  of  all.  We 
are  tramping  up  a  stony  hollow 
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of  the  moor — call  it  a  road  if  you 
like,  out  of  courtesy — but  rough 
bits  of  moor  stone  fall  on  it  from 
the  banks  on  either  side  and  im- 
pede the  progress.  As  we  reach 
the  highest  part  of  the  road,  which 
is  in  point  of  fact  the  face  of  a 
worked  -  out  stone  quarry  where 
some  of  the  great  ledges  left  yet 
project,  we  very  cautiously  ex- 
amine the  place  for  hawk  signs. 
In  spite  of  persecution,  which  has 
to  my  certain  knowledge  been 
exercised  for  forty  years  here, 
hawks — principally  sparrow-hawks 
— have  used  this  spot  as  a  resting- 
place.  As  no  bird  is  perching 
there  just  now,  we  walk  into  the 
hollow  of  the  quarry  and  look  up, 
to  see  that  some  have  been  there, 
and  quite  recently  too,  for  the 
grey  lichen-faced  ledges  are  stained 
white  by  the  mutings  of  the  young 
and  old  hawks  which  have  rested 
there  in  order  to  sleep  and  digest 
their  food.  We  shall  find  their 
deserted  home  presently.  My 
rustic  friend  "  Tommy "  gave  us 
such  minute  instructions  in  his 
own  woodland  fashion,  that,  unless 
those  two  ragged  Scotch  firs  he 
spoke  of  have  been  cut  or  blown 
down,  we  shall  find  the  nest  soon. 
From  some  quite  fresh  castings 
that  we  see  under  the  ledges  we 
know  for  a  certainty  that  the 
hawks  are  near. 

Twice  only,  during  a  course  of 
thirty-two  years'  acquaintance  with 
our  woodlanders,  have  I  received 
any  written  communication  from 
a  forester.  Usually  information 
reaches  me  in  this  fashion — "Be 

you  goin'  to  D this  'ere  week, 

Waggle?"  "Well,  yes,  I  think 
on't."  "Then  if  you  runs  up 
agin  him,  just  mention  as  he  can 
come  over.  If  ye  don't  run  up 
agin  him,  find  some  one  on  the 
quiet-like  as  knows  him,  and  can 
tell  him  to  come."  Many  a  mes- 
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sage  have  I  had  in  this  round- 
about way. 

"I  can't  go  with  ye  to  look 
for  that  old  spar-hawk's  nest," 
Tommy  had  said  this  time.  "  Me 
and  that  'ere  new  keeper  what's 
come  on  aint  much  o'  folks  :  I  gin 
him  one  on  the  snout  fur  jeerin'  o' 
me  t'other  night.  I  told  him  I 
knowed  a  rare  strong  spar-hawk's 
nest :  it  waunt  on  his  beat,  but 
'twas  precious  close  to  it,  an'  most 
likely  they'd  harry  his  ground  a 
bit  when  they  flighted.  He  said 
then  as  how  he's  give  me  a  brace 
o'  drummers  [rabbits]  if  I'd  git 
that  nest  an'  bring  it  to  him.  But 
I  told  him  as  how  I'd  see  him 

d d  first,  an'  his  rabbits  too. 

When  I  wanted  drummers  I  could 
git  them  for  myself.  When  he 
jeered  me  t'other  night  about  not 
lettin'  him  see  me  rabbitin',  he  got 
snouted.  This  'ere  nest  is  in  the 
trees  on  common  land,  so  'tis  all 
right."  Tommy  knew  well  that 
I  was  not  given  to  trespassing. 

Hawks,  as  a  general  rule,  range 
wide  from  their  nests  for  their 
quarry.  I  believe  it  is  the  usual 
form  now  to  call  the  nests  of  all 
the  Raptores  by  a  different  name ; 
but  nests  they  have  been  to  me 
from  my  childhood,  and  they  will 
remain  at  that,  from  the  nest  of 
the  cowardly  eagle  —  and  he  is 
cowardly  in  spite  of  his  great  repu- 
tation— to  that  gallant  and  spirited 
midget,  the  little  merlin,  the  house- 
falcon  of  the  woods. 

Two  long  miles  from  their  rest- 
ing-place in  the  old  stone-quarry  I 
found  the  nest  I  was  in  search  of, 
in  one  of  two  Scotch  firs  perched 
on  a  great  heap  of  gravel  and  stone 
dtbris  of  the  moor.  The  work  of 
ages  had  worn  and  washed  away 
all  the  softer  parts  that  had  once 
joined  this  mass.  There  was  the 
detached  mound  or  heap  about 
the  size  of  any  ordinary  house, 
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with  the  two  firs  that  stood  out 
like  landmarks  upon  it,  for  on  the 
open  side  of  the  moor  they  could 
be  seen  seven  miles  away.  A  long 
tramp  it  had  been  to  see  the  de- 
serted nest  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  or 
we  might  say  of  a  pair  of  hawks ; 
but  this  is  a  sight  not  to  be  seen 
very  often,  especially  a  nest  that 
has  been  used  and  repaired  year 
after  year  as  this  had  been. 

When  the  young  birds  are  well 
on  the  wing,  and  have  been  taught 
by  their  parents  to  forage  for  them- 
selves, they  are  driven  away  by  the 
old  birds.  This  is  the  rule  with 
all  the  Raptores.  Sometimes  a 
squirrel  -  drey  or  nest  forms  part 
of  their  foundation.  Then,  again, 
the  squirrel  will  use  the  forsaken 
nest  of  the  sparrow-hawk  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  nests  get  for- 
saken for  good ;  others  are  only 
deserted  for  a  time,  until  the  nest- 
ing season  comes  round  again. 

It  is  practicable  up  to  a  certain 
limit  to  make  a  collection  of  birds' 
nests,  but  beyond  that  limit  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter. 

The  last  magpie's  nest  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  at  close 
quarters  was  in  a  wheelbarrow  :  it 
had  been  cut  out  bodily  from  the 
tree  it  was  built  in,  by  my  sturdy 
musical  friend  Tommy.  As  I  stood 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  wonder- 
ful skill  of  the  bird  in  lacing  and 
interlacing  all  sorts  of  prickly 
twigs  and  trailing  bits  of  branches 
over  the  opening  that  formed  her 
nest,  where  she  had  just  room  to 
step  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the 
other,  Tommy  remarked — "That 
a  magpie  could  git  in  and  out  all 
right,  but  it  would  puzzle  the  devil 
to  foller  her.  I've  hed  to  put  on 
hedgin'-gloves,  an'  cut  about  with 
a  bill-hook,  to  get  this  'ere  fur  ye 
to  look  at,"  he  added. 

The  carrion-crow,  Charles  Water- 
ton's  warrior-bird,  is  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  nothing  less  than  a  feath- 
ered power  of  evil.  When  will  all 
these  false  ideas  about  our  crea- 
tures be  altered  ?  The  opinions 
about  this  special  bird  vary  to  a 
degree,  and  some  woodland  preju- 
dices are  really  as  strong  now  as 
they  were  when  I  was  a  boy.  I 
do  not  now  know  one  spot  in 
Surrey  where  the  carrion-crow  can 
be  found  breeding.  I  do  not  state 
as  a  fact  that  there  are  no  breed- 
ing-places left,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  one.  The  wilds  of  Sussex  and  of 
Hampshire  would  be  probably  the 
most  likely  places  in  which  to  find 
a  nest  or  two  at  the  present  time. 

A  forsaken  nesting-place  fronts 
a  mansion  in  one  of  the  great  hol- 
lows of  the  Surrey  hills.  I  had 
full  particulars  about  that  pair  of 
birds  and  their  nest  from  one  of 
our  woodland  landlords,  long  be- 
fore the  house  was  built,  or  even 
thought  about.  The  man  was  brim- 
ful of  practical  natural  history, 
besides  which  he  had  a  leaning  to 
what  he  called  the  "wertues  o' 
plants  " ;  and  he  possessed  a  very 
old  Herbal,  which  was  much  conned 
over  in  leisure  hours.  It  treated 
of  the  relation  of  the  plants  to  the 
planets,  and  was  most  firmly  be- 
lieved in  by  him.  He  certainly 
was  clever  in  making  simple  house- 
hold remedies  for  children,  and 
some  of  his  patients  were  of  larger 
growth ;  but  he  never  shot  at  those 
crows. 

The  fact  was,  a  smuggler's  track 
ran  under  the  line  of  great  firs; 
and  as  the  place  was,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  locality,  avoided 
when  the  sun  got  down  below  the 
hills,  only  those  went  there  who 
had  a  special  object  in  so  doing. 
Their  business  was  kept  most  re- 
ligiously to  themselves,  for  very 
good  and  palpable  reasons.  The 
evil  reputation  that  clung,  tightly 
as  their  own  feathers,  to  that  pair 
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of  crows,  helped  no  doubt  to  keep 
the  coast  clear  at  times,  when  it 
was  essential  that  no  obstruction 
should  be  in  the  way. 

Our  interesting  friend  was  a 
liberal  partaker  of  adulterated 
fluids — strong  spirits  and  a  little 
water  with  them — yet  never  have 
I  seen  him  intoxicated  or  in  the 
least  muddled :  he  only  became 
cheerfully  communicative  on  the 
subject  "o'  them  'ere  crows,"  and 
the  topic  was  with  him  a  lasting 
one.  I  ventured  once  to  make  a 
remark  about  his  wonderful  imbib- 
ing powers  to  his  cheery  old  wife. 
"Wasn't  she  afraid  the  drink 
would  kill  him?" 

"  Lor'  bless  ye  ! "  she  replied, 
"  not  a  bit  on  it ;  but  I  should  be 
most  mortal  afraid  he'd  go  off  his 
head  or  die  if  he  waunt  able  to 
git  it." 

An  old  man  was  recently  telling 
me  about  the  herons  that  built  in 
the  trees  like  rooks,  on  each  side 
of  the  carriage-drive ;  and  how, 
when  the  crash  of  falling  masonry 
and  brickwork  startled  them  when 
the  house  in  question  was  pulled 
down,  the  birds  rose  from  their 
nesting-trees,  and  shouted  hoarsely 
as  they  flapped  to  and  fro.  The 
trees  were  cut  down  and  the  fine 
avenue  converted  into  a  green  ride. 
Then  the  herons  naturally  departed 
for  ever.  I  frequently  stop  to  look 
at  the  line  of  brickwork  left  just 
above  the  ground,  covered  over 
with  ivy  and  trailing  brambles ; 
and  often  speculate  about  the 
motive  the  owner  that  bought  the 
property  after  the  death  of  those 
who  once  lived  there  could  have 
had  in  giving  the  order  to  pull  the 
beautiful  place  down.  This  is 
only  one  case  in  many  that  come 
under  one's  notice,  where  the  pride 
and  glory  of  one  man's  lifetime  has 
been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
next  owner.  It  is  a  sign  that  one 
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is  fairly  advanced  in  years  when 
there  is  so  much  of  the  past  to 
remember  and  ponder  over. 

The  bustards  we  can  never  hope 
to  see  again.  They  have  not  died 
out,  they  have  been  extermin- 
ated ;  yet  their  homes  remain,  for 
the  South  Downs  and  plains  exist, 
as  they  have  done  beyond  all 
records,  but  the  birds  that  once 
made  their  haunts  in  those  local- 
ities are  gone.  Now  and  again 
one  or  two  visit  their  old  homes, 
but  they  get  shot  directly. 

All  rare  stragglers  that  are  shot 
do  not  get  recorded  in  ornithologi- 
cal publications ;  for  a  bustard  was 
shot  in  the  South  Downs  in  this 
winter  of  1893  to  1894  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  recorded.  Some 
birds  moult  heavily — that  is,  they 
lose  nearly  all  their  flight-feathers 
at  one  time — and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  birds  so  moulting  have 
only  their  legs  to  trust  to.  The 
bustard  is  one  of  the  birds  that 
moult  in  this  way ;  and  so  he 
comes  to  grief. 

I  have  seen  some  quibbles  raised 
in  print  about  the  impossibility  of 
greyhounds  or  long  dogs  capturing 
bustards ;  although  the  statements 
of  such  captures  have  been  made 
by  men  who  have  not  only  seen 
them,  but  done  the  same  thing 
with  their  own  dogs. 

All  nests  are  beautiful,  taking 
into  consideration  the  purposes 
that  they  are  built  for ;  even  the 
slovenly  ones,  as  the  boys  call 
them,  which  fall  to  pieces  under 
their  rough  handling,  are  perfect 
works,  when  in  the  spots  where  the 
birds  have  placed  them.  Some  I 
have  handled  require  as  much  care 
as  a  butterfly  or  moth  to  get  them 
home  in  perfect  condition. 

Where  the  reeds  have  not  been 
cut,  you  may  see,  late  in  the 
season,  the  deserted  home  of  the 
reed  warbler— the  "  reed-sparrer  " 


of  the  marshmen.  Sometimes  in 
pike-fishing  weather,  when  a  few 
sharp  frosts  have  followed  each 
other,  not  enough  to  cover  up  the 
open  water,  but  just  enough  to  make 
firm  the  tangle  where  the  reeds 
grow,  you  may  see  the  nest  suffici- 
ently for  all  purposes  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  as  a  specimen,  it  looks 
still  as  perfect  as  when  the  clever 
little  builder  first  finished  it  to 
lay  her  eggs  and  bring  up  her 
brood  in. 

Just  one  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  wade  through  weed- 
beds,  pike-fishing  :  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  feet  moving ;  for  of 
all  the  unpleasant  things  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  the  very  worst  is  to 
have  a  lot  of  reeds  and  tangle 
give  way  with  you  and  shoot  you 
into  ice-cold  water,  six,  and  it 
may  be  ten,  feet  in  depth.  Such 
accidents  will  occur  at  times,  let 
you  be  as  careful  as  you  may.  I 
have  experienced  this  sort  of  thing 
more  than  once  in  mid-winter,  and 
so  speak  feelingly. 

I  was  deputed  once,  with  an- 
other choice  spirit  of  my  boyhood's 
days,  to  ruin  the  happy  home  of 
some  missel  -  thrushes  that  had 
young,  in  a  choice  pear-tree  belong- 
ing to  one  of  my  relations ;  for  we 
had  persuaded  him  that  we  could 
do  the  job  better  than  any  one 
else  in  or  about  that  large  orchard. 
The  owner  wanted  them  killed,  the 
old  birds  especially,  for  the  next 
tree  was  a  choice  amber-heart,  and 
the  birds  were  mauling  the  fine 
fruit  terribly,  eating  at  the  cherries 
themselves,  and  feeding  their  young 
as  well.  The  old  birds  were  very 
wary,  however.  Our  relative  had 
tried  to  get  them,  on  and  off  the 
nest,  but  had  failed  ;  so  at  last  he 
let  us  try  to  do  the  job,  at  our 
particular  and  urgent  request.  We 
considered  the  subject  over.  The 
first  thing  was  to  put  a  rare  good 
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charge  in  the  old  single ;  then  we 
waited  till  roosting-time — in  fact 
it  was  almost  dusk — before,  taking 
off  our  shoes,  we  snaked  up  to  the 
pear-tree,  dodging  from  trunk  to 
trunk.  At  last  we  stood  beneath 
the  nest,  which  looked  like  a  great 
black  lump  above  us.  The  gun 
was  pointed  fair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  nest,  the  trigger  was  pulled, 
down  tumbled  the  old  ones  and 
the  young  ones,  at  least  all  that 
remained  of  them,  for  the  bottom 
of  the  nest  was  blown  clean  out. 

Something  else,  though,  was 
blown  clean  off — we  could  hear  it 
snap — and  down  fell  the  top  shoot 
of  the  fine  young  pear-tree.  This 
was  more  than  we  had  bargained 
for;  but  the  thing  was  done,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  We 
gathered  the  fragments  of  the  nest 
and  birds,  and  put  them  in  our 
handkerchiefs.  I  put  the  gun  un- 
der my  arm,  gave  the  fragments 
to  my  companion  to  carry,  and 
marched  down  to  give  our  rela- 
tive the  gun  to  put  back  inside 
the  clock-case.  He  did  look  over 
the  accident  after  a  time,  for  he 
was  a  kindly  man,  but  it  was  long 
before  either  of  us  ventured  very 
close  to  him. 

A  fresh  breeze  covers  the  pure 
spring  -  waters  of  a  mere  with 
dancing  ripples,  just  enough  to 
make  the  broken  and  decayed 
sedge- blades,  dotted  here  and  there, 
tremble  and  sway  a  little.  Large 
heaps  show  above  the  surface, 
looking  like  sheaves  of  decayed 
sedges  that  had  grown  there  and 
withered  down  to  their  blade- 
stems.  This  is  exactly  what  they 
look  like ;  but  they  are  the  desert- 
ed homes  of  certain  coots.  I  visit 
this  mere  at  particular  seasons,  just 
to  see  how  the  fowl  are  getting 
on.  The  owner  of  the  land  has 
given  strict  orders  that  the  fowl 
are  not  to  be  molested  in  any 
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way,  and  no  pinioned  birds  are 
here ;  the  mere  is  simply  tenanted 
by  pure  wild-fowl  that  come  and 
go  as  they  please.  We  have  only 
missed  them  when  the  mere  was 
covered  with  ice,  and  skating  was 
going  on.  Directly  open  water 
showed,  they  were  back  again  to 
their  sanctuary  in  perfect  safety 
from  danger  in  any  shape  or  way, 
their  foe  the  pike  excepted — which 
security  has  made  the  fowl  as  con- 
fident as  barnyard  ducks. 

As  I  may  at  some  future  time 
write  the  natural  history  of  this 
large  mere,  filled  with  the  purest 
water,  I  will  confine  myself  here 
to  the  coots.  The  habits  of  these 
birds  are  most  interesting  ones 
to  a  wandering  field  -  naturalist. 
Just  before  they  actually  begin 
to  build  their  damp  platforms  of 
nests,  they  show  off  a  great  deal, 
sailing  along  with  their  wings 
raised,  like  little  black  swans ; 
flirting  the  water  up  and  over 
themselves  in  showers,  squattering 
along  just  above  the  surface,  half- 
paddling,  half -flying,  leaving  a 
wake  behind  them  as  if  a  boat 
had  passed.  Clanking,  clicking, 
and  querulously  twittering,  a  rare 
to-do  there  is,  all  at  one  time. 
They  are  handsome  birds  in  pair- 
ing-time, velvety  black  and  rich 
dark-grey,  these  tones  set  off  by 
the  bluish  white  of  the  frontal 
shield,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  their  scratching- 
machines.  If  any  of  my  readers 
would  like  to  know  what  a  coot 
is  like,  just  wing-tipped,  let  them 
pick  up  a  half-grown  cat  that  has 
been  chivied  a  bit  by  a  naughty 
little  beauty  of  a  fox-terrier,  and 
they  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
thing. 

I  visit  the  coots  when  they 
show  off — when  their  broods  are 
out — and  again  when  they  pack 
just  before  winter  sets  in,  So 
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close  have  the  old  birds  brought 
their  clutches  of  young  to  me,  as 
they  were  feeding,  that  I  could 
have  touched  them  with  my  ash 
staff.  Coots  do  not  pair  all  at 
one  time  :  some  of  the  young  ones 
were  not  much  larger  than  dab- 
chicks;  others  were  larger;  some 
were  nearly  as  large  as  their 
parents.  The  larger  young  ones 
had  small  frontal  shields  just  de- 
veloping ;  the  little  ones,  grebe 
size,  had  not  got  these  —  they 
would  come  presently.  Young 
coots,  in  their  nesting  plumage 
— that  is,  their  first  feathering 
after  leaving  the  nest — look  like 
crested  grebes  in  winter  plumage, 
as  they  stretch  up  to  trim  their 
breast  feathers. 

The  young  and  the  old  birds 
dived  for  food  within  a  yard  of 
me.  They  dive  and  swim  with 
surprising  quickness ;  and  the 
water  being  crystal  clear,  I  could 
see  them  darting  through  the 
beautiful  weeds  at  the  bottom, 
like  rabbits  through  short  cover, 
— in  fact,  the  light  under  parts  of 
the  young  birds  as  they  shot  along 
looked  exactly  like  the  scuts  of 
rabbits  vanishing  at  full  speed. 

A  most  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred as  I  was  once  watching 
these  coots.  A  dabchick  had  dived 
about  ten  yards  away  from  me ; 
when  he  rose  he  almost  touched 
the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  was 
close  to  the  floating  weeds.  This 
unexpected  meeting  began  and 
ended  very  suddenly  on  the  part 
of  the  bird ;  for  in  one  second  his 
quick  eye  caught  my  own,  I  heard 
a  very  faint  blop,  and  the  end  part 
of  the  dabchick  left  me  at  express 
speed.  If  those  who  search  for 
animals  and  birds  would  wear 
grey  clothes,  stand  perfectly  still 
even  if  they  are  on  open  places, 
leave  their  pipes  and  cigars  at 
home,  and  their  guns  as  well, 
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carrying  a  good  field-glass  instead 
of  it,  they  would  see  plenty  of  life. 
Let  the  creatures  come  near  to  you 
if  they  will.  Directly  any  wild 
creature  is  followed,  it  becomes 
suspicious. 

Natural  history  is,  I  very  firmly 
believe,  only  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Out-of-doors  men  and  women — for 
the  latter  hold  their  own  with  the 
so-called  sterner  sex  at  the  present 
time  in  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory— will  be  the  means  of  spread- 
ing the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  in  time.  When  I  am  at  rest 
beneath  my  daisy  quilt,  it  will  be 
for  others  to  prove  whether  I  have 
tried  to  walk  in  the  right  road  or 
not. 

To  return  to  our  subject  of  birds' 
homes.  After  the  broods  or  clutches 
have  left  their  nest,  as  a  nest,  they 
still  use  it  as  a  resting-place  by 
day  and  as  a  sleeping-platform  at 
night.  From  the  nature  of  the 
materials  that  the  nest  is  con- 
structed of,  it  gets  sodden  with 
water,  and  sinks  lower  and  lower, 
until  at  last,  in  the  shallower  por- 
tions of  the  mere,  it  ultimately 
rests  on  the  bottom.  To  remedy 
this,  the  old  birds  and  their  well- 
grown  young  ones  build  the  struc- 
ture up  with  the  whole  stems  of 
that  curious  aquatic  plant  com- 
monly called  mare's-tails.  This  is 
done  very  neatly  and  expeditious- 
ly.  The  birds  dive  and  nip  the 
stems  at  the  root :  no  exertion  is 
required  beyond  that  of  diving, 
for  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the 
coots'  bodies  causes  them  to  rise 
to  the  surface  like  great  corks — 
in  fact  the  stem  is,  so  to  speak, 
levered  out  of  the  soft  mud  by 
the  simple  act  of  nipping  the  stem, 
and  the  birds  rise  with  it.  Nat- 
urally there  is  much  to  be  seen 
in  clear  water  at  times,  if  you  will 
but  remember  not  to  let  your  sha- 
dow fall  over  it.  If  any  of  our 
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readers  who  may  carry  field-glasses, 
when  they  come  to  some  clear  deep 
pool  in  the  woodlands  fringed  with 
trailing  weeds  at  the  sides  that 
look  like  waving  ferny  fronds,  with 
a  mass  of  the  brightest  emerald 
green  weeds  at  the  bottom,  will 
cautiously  get  near — their  shadows, 
of  course,  being  behind  them — and 
will  examine  that  pool,  looking 
right  down  into  it  with  their 
glasses,  they  will  see  something 
to  wonder  at. 

Another  deserted  home  comes 
before  me,  far  away  from  trees 
and  heather  and  waving  ferns; 
for  we  are  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  tide  where  two  rivers  flow 
into  the  sea.  The  long  grey 
stretches  of  marsh,  cut  up  by 
countless  dykes  and  creeks,  are 
now  as  they  have  been  for  cen- 
turies; and  it  requires  not  the 
least  stretch  of  imagination  for 
you  to  imagine  yourself  in  Hol- 
land —  the  hollow  land.  Well 
might  the  term  be  applied  here ; 
for  if  the  sea-walls  ever  burst, 
they  will  be  drowned  lands. 

Dutchmen  and  Huguenots  settled 
here,  and  left  their  mark,  as  has 
been  told  in  '  Annals  of  a  Fishing 
Village.'  Some  old  buildings  and 
old  wharves,  now  tottering  to  their 
fall,  are  as  the  Dutchmen  that 
built  them  years  ago  left  them ; 
even  the  bluff-bowed  boats,  half 
lugger  half  barge,  nondescript  cer- 
tainly as  to  type,  but  rare  sea- 
boats,  are  Dutch  in  every  detail ; 
and  the  people  are  still  a  race 
apart  from  all  others  in  that  re- 
mote nook  and  corner  which  is 
left  in  the  damp  grey  marshlands. 

The  five-mile  stretch  of  marsh 
which  we  are  standing  on,  only  a 
little  bit  out  of  the  lot  that  is  lost 
in  the  misty  miles  away,  was  once 
a  gulls'  home.  I  have  seen  the 
birds  in  past  years  resting  on  the 
green  grass  like  great  flocks  of 


geese,  especially  after  they  had 
been  successful  in  their  fishing  oper- 
ations; and  the  deafening  noise, 
as  the  old  gulls  cackled  and  the 
young  ones  fretfully  piped  and 
skirled,  simply  because  their  stom- 
achs were  too  full  to  be  comfort- 
able, was  something  to  put  up 
with. 

Changes  near  their  haunt  of 
past  days  caused  the  gulls  to  flit 
for  good,  and  it  is  now  a  forsaken 
haunt.  The  sharp  smell  of  salt 
water  reaches  us  as  in  past  days, 
also  the  scent  of  the  saltings  and 
the  slub  ooze.  As  we  turn  to 
come  away,  Queenborough  shows 
through  the  golden  haze  in  the 
distance :  I  wonder  if  the  grass 
grows  in  the  main  street  there 
now. 

It  requires  a  very  violent  change 
to  cause  any  creature,  furred  or 
feathered,  which  has  once  made  a 
settlement  to  desert  its  home.  The 
knowledge  is  certainly  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  of 
wild  creatures  that  certain  districts 
are  all  that  they  could  wish  for 
as  nesting-places,  also  for  the  pur- 
poses of  food  and  shelter.  Where 
large  draining  operations  have  been 
carried  out,  these  have  caused  the 
birds  to  go  somewhere  else,  to  spots 
where  draining  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  As  most  of  the  birds  that 
frequent  swamps  are  more  or  less 
migratory,  beyond  their  being 
missed  from  the  district  that  has 
been  drained,  little  harm  is  done. 
It  is  wanton  extermination,  carried 
on  "  under  the  rose," — there  is  no 
need  to  explain  this  matter, — that 
one  deplores.  Vermin,  properly  so 
called,  have  become  very  trouble- 
some in  all  cultivated  parts  of  the 
southern  counties,  where  the  order 
to  kill  the  true  natural  police  of 
the  woodlands  has  been  given.  I 
have  heard  much  profanity  uttered 
because  of  the  mischief  the  ver- 
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min  had  done.  And  the  men 
smiled  complacently  as  they  pock- 
eted head-money  for  those  very 
creatures  that  would  have  helped 
to  kill  the  vermin  they  were 
grumbling  about. 

Certain  people,  who,  to  judge 
from  their  course  of  action,  evi- 
dently consider  the  world — their 
own  narrow  world — was  only  made 
for  them  to  move  about  in,  might, 
in  common  courtesy  to  the  general 
public,  leave  a  few  wild  crea- 
tures unhurt,  if  only  just  as  curi- 
osities. If  matters  go  on  as  they 
have  been  doing  lately,  some  com- 
mon objects  of  the  country — at 
least  they  were  such  once — will 
have  to  be  sought  for  only  in 
public  museums. 


Deserted  Homes.  [May 

Even  the  brown  brook-trout  are 
giving  way  to  hybrids — of  the  same 
species,  larger  certainly,  and  more 
predacious  as  feeders,  but  not  equal 
to  the  natives  they  have  hustled 
out.  It  is  only  the  old  story  over 
and  over  again,  of  folks  trying  to 
put  round  creatures  into  square 
holes. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  will 
simply  state  that  I  have  seen 
tenanted  birds'  homes  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  I  have  deserted  ones; 
but  I  have  not  yet  minutely  entered 
into  our  British  birds  and  their 
nests  in  the  breeding  season,  be- 
cause I  hardly  think  I  could  do 
justice  to  the  subject  in  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article. 

A  SON  OP  THE  MARSHES. 
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A  CAUSTIC  predecessor  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt — the  late  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  better  remembered 
perhaps  as  Mr  Robert  Lowe — de- 
scribed the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  his  day  as  "  an  animal 
for  producing  surpluses."  Sir  Wil- 
liam's own  definition  of  him  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  different.  He 
might  feelingly  describe  him  as  "an 
animal  for  juggling  with  deficits." 
That  was  certainly  the  part  he 
played  in  his  recent  financial  state- 
ment. He  rolled  his  four  and  a 
half  million  deficit  like  a  sweet 
morsel  under  his  tongue.  Far 
from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he 
handled  it  lovingly  and  tenderly, 
as  if  he  were  proud  of  it.  It  had 
been  reserved  for  him  to  discover 
that  even  deficits  have  their  uses. 
This  one  furnished  him  with  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  ventilat- 
ing a  few  socialistic  ideas  on  class 
taxation,  which  he  had  long  been 
nursing  for  just  such  a  chance  to 
let  loose.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  a  big  surplus  in  hand 
has  no  excuse  for  putting  on  more 
taxes.  Even  progressive  econo- 
mists do  not  advocate  graduated 
taxes  for  their  own  sake.  There 
must  be  some  pretext  for  levying 
them,  and  it  was  only  to  be  found 
in  a  bad  year.  Commercial  de- 
pression and  the  recent  naval  scare 
produced  a  situation  bad  enough 
even  for  the  saturnine  soul  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  He  smiled 
grimly  on  his  declining  revenue 
and  his  swelling  estimates.  They 
were  preparing  the  way  for  a  new 
era  of  democratic  finance,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  high  priest. 
When  the  House  of  Commons 
urged  on  him  a  special  vote  for 
naval  defence,  he  yielded  with  a 
grace  and  amiability  which  sur- 
prised everybody.  Perhaps  it  is 


now  easier  to  understand  than 
it  was  then.  It  ensured  to  Sir 
William  a  thumping  deficit,  and 
his  graduated  death  duties  could 
be  gracefully  thrown  into  the 
breach. 

By  way  of  clearing  the  ground 
for  his  chief  performance,  and 
giving  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
its  intended  character,  he  got  rid 
at  a  stroke  of  nearly  one-half  of 
his  deficit.  It  was  neatly  and 
coolly  done  by  appropriating  Mr 
Goschen's  sinking  fund  under  the 
Imperial  and  Naval  Defence  Acts, 
to  the  amount  of  fully  a  million 
and  three-quarters.  This  was  not 
finance,  and  need  not  be  seriously 
criticised  as  such.  It  was  simply  a 
trick  played  by  a  jocose  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  a  political 
opponent.  If  the  precedent  were 
to  be  followed,  we  might  have 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Adminis- 
trations confiscating  each  other's 
sinking  funds  at  every  change  of 
office,  and  setting  up  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  their  own  lia- 
bilities and  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors. And  if  the  practical 
effect  were  always  the  same  as  in 
the  present  case — a  transfer  of  the 
disclaimed  liabilities  to  the  nation- 
al debt — the  country  might  gain 
little  by  such  ethical  smartness. 
Of  course  the  fine  sense  of  personal 
irresponsibility  which  would  not 
allow  Sir  William  to  debit  him- 
self with  any  of  Mr  Goschen's 
postponed  charges  was  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  his  crediting  himself 
with  £260,000  of  Suez  Canal 
dividends  —  a  Conservative  heri- 
tage of  quite  another  colour. 

It  will  not  be  suspected  for  a 
moment  that  we  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  death  duties, 
or  are  insensible  to  the  many  evils 
and  drawbacks  associated  with 
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them.  Whoever  has  given  any 
attention  to  the  subject,  or  has 
the  slightest  appreciation  of  its 
difficulties,  knows  that  these  du- 
ties are  the  greatest  blot  on  our 
fiscal  system.  From  Mr  Gladstone 
down  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
every  Finance  Minister  of  this  gen- 
eration has  agreed  that  they  are 
intolerably  complex  and  unequal 
— the  worst  vices  that  any  tax 
can  have.  Their  urgent  need  of 
reform  has  been  iterated  and  re- 
iterated from  the  Treasury  bench 
for  forty  years  past.  Ever  since 
Mr  Gladstone  attacked  them  in 
his  first  and  greatest  Budget 
speech,  that  of  1853,  they  have 
stood  condemned.  Now  and  again 
pottering  attempts  have  been  made 
to  purge  them  of  their  worst  abuses; 
but  even  the  small  reforms  aimed 
at  were  only  partially  achieved. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  take  up  the  task 
which  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  declared  to  be  urgent,  but  had 
left  little  better  than  they  found 
it.  To  be  strictly  fair  to  him,  he 
seems  to  have  grappled  hard  with 
it,  and  his  Budget  speech  showed 
very  considerable  mastery  of  its 
labyrinthine  intricacies.  Had  he 
been  equally  happy  in  his  choice  of 
time  and  circumstances,  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  simplifying  this 
most  complex  and  bewildering 
branch  of  the  public  revenue. 
But  could  time  or  tools  have  been 
worse  chosen  for  such  an  under- 
taking? It  was  proposed  by  a 
Government  which  has  been  mori- 
bund from  its  birth  to  a  House  of 
Commons  whose  every  vote  may 
be  its  own  death-knell.  In  order 
to  give  the  most  superficial  con- 
sideration to  the  new  scale  of 
duties,  it  would  require  to  be 
weeks  in  Committee,  and  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  might 
any  night  be  suddenly  terminated 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
on  some  entirely  irrelevant  ques- 


tion. The  merest  accident,  a  fit  of 
ill-humour  among  the  Welsh  Dises- 
tablishers,  or  a  fresh  quarrel  among 
the  anti-Parnellites,  might  destroy 
in  a  moment  the  labour  of  months. 
The  Government  must  be  as 
well  aware  as  everybody  else  is  of 
its  inability  to  do  justice,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  any  ques- 
tion of  magnitude,  and  it  could  not 
have  laid  hold,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  of  a  larger  or  more  difficult 
one  than  the  readjustment  of  the 
death  duties.  A  great  deal  more 
is  involved  in  it  than  the  gerry- 
mandering of  the  rates,  or  the 
consolidation  of  the  five  existing 
classes  into  two.  That  would  be 
simple  enough  if  nothing  more 
were  needed.  But  to  readjust  the 
death  duties  on  a  logical  principle 
demands  the  solution  of  a  whole 
series  of  allied  and  farther-reach- 
ing questions.  It  reopens  the 
vexed  issue  between  taxes  on 
realty  and  personalty,  which  can- 
not be  settled  with  reference 
to  any  single  group  of  taxes, 
but  only  by  a  combined  view  of 
the  whole  of  them.  It  demands 
some  equitable  and  consistent 
method  of  valuing  freeholds  and 
life  interests.  It  cannot  be  per- 
manently disposed  of  without  de- 
termining the  conflict  between  im- 
perial and  local  claims  on  the  tax- 
payers. Very  probably  it  was  a 
keen  sense  of  the  wide  ramifica- 
tions of  the  question  that  made 
Mr  Gladstone  handle  it  so  charily, 
even  after  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  the  lips  about  it  in  his  first  Mid- 
Lothian  campaign.  No  Minister 
could  have  had  a  better  opportun- 
ity than  he  enjoyed  in  1881  for  a 
thorough  measure.  Fresh  from 
the  triumphs  of  a  general  election 
in  which  he  had  swept  all  before 
him,  with  a  slavish  and  irresistible 
majority  at  his  back  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  had  only  to  say 
the  word  and  the  death  duties 
would  have  been  revolutionised  as 
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he  pleased.  But  he  pleaded  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  as  an  excuse 
for  shunting  it  again,  with  only 
one  small  excrescence  pared  off — 
the  probate  duty  levied  on  debts, 
and  afterwards  refunded. 

It  was  singular  that  both  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Mr  Goschen 
should  have  cited  Mr  Gladstone's 
authoritative  opinion  that  the  regu- 
lation of  the  death  duties  would  be 
work  enough  for  an  entire  session. 
In  extenuation  of  his  own  paltry 
measure  of  1881,  he  said  very 
truly :  "  I  am  convinced  that  when 
such  a  plan — that  is,  the  complete 
dealing  with  the  death  duties — is 
proposed,  it  ought  to  be  proposed 
by  a  Government  to  a  Parliament 
which  has  plenty  of  what  I  may 
call  elbow-room,  plenty  of  free  un- 
occupied available  space  for  its 
discussion."  Has  there  in  the 
thirteen  years  since  1881  been  a 
single  session  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's fundamental  proviso  was 
more  conspicuously  absent  than 
the  present  ?  A  Cabinet  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  with  its 
existence  often  staked  on  half-a- 
dozen  capricious  votes,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  either  the  calm- 
ness or  the  self-reliance  requisite 
to  pilot  through  Parliament  so 
complex  an  alteration  of  the  law. 
It  has  been  thrown  into  the  arena 
to  take  its  chance  with  the  Regis- 
tration Bill,  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment, equalisation  of  rates,  and  all 
the  other  baits  which  are  being 
got  ready  to  go  to  the  country 
with.  If  it  can  dodge  through,  it 
will  be  an  achievement  to  dangle 
before  the  electors,  and  if  it  mis- 
carries it  will  still  be  a  token  of 
good  intentions  to  claim  credit  for. 
But  a  solution  of  the  death  duties 
it  certainly  is  not,  nor  even  the 
beginning  of  one.  ^ 

The  first  requisite  of  a  fiscal 
scheme  is  surely  an  intelligible 
fundamental  principle  to  govern 
and  harmonise  its  details.  Sir 


William  Harcourt  entirely  omitted 
that  preliminary.  He  did  not 
deign  to  say  what  he  meant  by 
graduation,  or  why  he  adopted 
this  very  haphazard,  rough-and- 
ready  form  of  it.  He  suggested 
airily  that  the  professors  of  politi- 
cal economy  had  settled  all  that. 
They  had  laid  down  the  principle, 
which  seemed  to  him  "so  simple 
and  just,"  that  the  State  has  the 
first  claim  on  property  rendered 
ownerless  by  death.  Such  a  doc- 
trine may  be  pushed  very  much 
farther  than  graduated  duties, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
perhaps  a  right  to  be  amazed  at 
his  own  moderation  in  stopping 
where  he  did.  But  why  graduate 
the  death  duties  only,  and  leave 
the  other  taxes  on  property  in 
their  unregenerate  confusion  1  Sir 
William  did  even  worse  than  that, 
for  he  introduced  fresh  confusion 
among  them. 

Graduation  may  be  a  very  good 
plan  if  we  start  with  a  clear  idea 
of  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out  all 
round.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  of  the  death 
duties  having  grown  up  piecemeal, 
and  bearing  traces  of  their  frag- 
mentary origin.  But  his  gradu- 
ation and  consolidation  of  them 
looks  also  very  piecemeal.  He  has 
done  the  easiest  and  showiest  part 
of  the  work  in  rearranging  the 
scale  of  duties  :  the  really  difficult 
and  important  part — endeavouring 
to  forecast  their  operation — he 
passes  over  as  a  detail  of  no  con- 
sequence either  to  the  Treasury  or 
the  taxpayers.  It  was  difficult,  he 
said,  to  estimate  the  exact  balance 
of  increase  and  decrease,  but  the 
ultimate  result,  he  thought,  would 
be  a  gain  of  between  three  and  a 
half  and  four  millions  sterling. 
Returning  again  to  a  point  about 
which  he  was  by  no  means  sure, 
he  added :  "  I  offer  this  estimate 
with  great  reserve.  The  experience 
of  the  succession  duty,  which  so 
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largely  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  1853,  and  which  has  not 
realised  more  than  three-fourths  of 
what  was  expected  forty  years  ago, 
teaches  us  a  lesson  of  caution  and 
diffidence  in  predicting  the  out- 
come of  so  great  a  change  as  this." 
It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  of  the  many  tinker- 
ings  these  duties  have  undergone 
have  utterly  belied  the  anticipa- 
tions of  their  authors.  The  dis- 
tinguished tinkerers  all  admit  it 
with  the  most  commendable  can- 
dour, and  they  shield  their  repu- 
tations by  ascribing  it  to  the  in- 
herent impossibility  of  such  a  fore- 
cast. But  there  is  no  record  of 
any  of  them,  not  even  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  having  taken  any  special 
pains  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
beforehand.  They  seem  to  have 
all  had  a  feeling  that  until  the 
groundwork  and  structure  of  the 
duties  were  remodelled,  laborious 
investigation  would  be  thrown 
away.  The  result  is  that  we  know 
less  about  the  incidence  of  the 
death  duties  and  where  they  pinch 
hardest  than  about  any  other 
branch  of  taxation.  At  present, 
if  we  graduate  at  all,  it  must  be 
done  absolutely  in  the  dark ;  but 
apparently  that  is  good  enough  for 
Sir  William  Harcourt. 

In  order  to  qualify  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  framing  an 
organic  reform  of  the  death  duties, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  for 
understanding  it,  an  exhaustive 
analysis  ought  to  be  made  by  In- 
land Revenue  officials  of  all  the 
probates,  legacies,  and  successions 
charged  to  duty  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  They  should  be 
minutely  classified  in  respect  of 
value,  legal  character,  legatees, 
successors,  &c.,  so  as  to  show  how 
the  duties  had  been  distributed 
over  the  various  kinds  of  property 
charged.  With  less  labour  than 
a  first-class  insurance  company 
spends  on  the  recording  of  its 


business,  and  drawing  conclusions 
for  its  future  guidance,  the  actual 
incidence  of  the  present  death 
duties  might  be  ascertained,  and 
a  starting-point  be  gained  for  in- 
telligible reform.  A  similar  an- 
alysis year  by  year  of  the  income 
and  property  tax  returns  would 
render  clear  and  indisputable  the 
respective  shares  borne  by  the 
various  classes  of  contributories, — 
land-owners,  house-owners,  capital- 
ists, annuitants,  traders,  profes- 
sional men,  and  salaried  officials. 
To  complete  the  inquiry  in  its 
bearing  on  the  relative  burdens  of 
real  and  personal  property,  the 
Local  Government  Board  might 
furnish  a  condensed  census,  show- 
ing how  local  rates  are  distributed 
between  realty  and  personalty. 

The  fairness  and  equality  of 
taxation,  as  between  class  and 
class,  ought  to  be  a  question  of 
facts  and  not  of  polemics.  The 
cardinal  issue  of  all  between  real 
and  personal  property  is  to  be 
decided  only  on  that  basis,  which 
should  be  fully  and  thoroughly  elu- 
cidated before  any  further  radical 
change  is  made  in  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  country.  The  necessary 
facts  exist,  and  if  not  immediate- 
ly available,  the  Government  has 
ample  means  of  collecting  and 
digesting  them.  Private  members 
have  now  and  then  made  casual 
attempts  to  obtain  them,  but,  as 
a  rule,  with  poor  success.  The 
nearest  approach  to  definite  infor- 
mation was  furnished  in  1885  to 
Mr  Paget,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "  Return  relating  to  impe- 
rial taxation  on  real  and  realised 
personal  property."  Having  been 
prepared  by  Inland  Revenue  ex- 
perts, it  has  a  semi-official  auth- 
ority. It  should  at  least  command 
as  much  respect  as  the  partisan 
figure- juggling  of  the  Financial 
Reform  Association,  or  the  La- 
bouchere  graduators.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  depart- 
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ment  was,  that  the  probate  and 
legacy  duties  fell  on  personal  pro- 
perty to  the  extent  of  87  per  cent 
against  13  per  cent  on  realty,  while 
the  succession  duties  were  distrib- 
uted between  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  19  per  cent  on  personal  pro- 
perty, and  81  per  cent  on  realty. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  death  duties 
appeared  to  be  chargeable  on  realty 
to  the  extent  of  21  per  cent,  and 
on  personalty  79  per  cent, — which, 
no  doubt,  looks  at  first  glance  very 
unequal,  if  we  do  not  remember 
two  qualifying  considerations  of 
some  importance :  first,  the  much 
larger  capital  value  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  United  Kingdom 
than  the  real  estate  (5633  millions 
sterling  against  3778  millions) ; 

I.  DEATH  DUTIES  ON  REALTY  AND  PERSONALTY  IN  1885. 


and,  second,  the  special  property 
taxes,  such  as  land-tax  and  in- 
habited -  house  duty,  which  are 
levied  on  realty  alone.  If  these 
be  included,  as  they  ought  to  be 
in  a  just  comparison,  the  propor- 
tions are  materially  modified.  The 
taxation  on  personalty  falls  to 
53|  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while 
that  on  realty  rises  to  46^  per  cent. 
The  income  and  property  tax  af- 
fects the  balance  very  slightly,  as 
it  falls  in  almost  equal  moieties  on 
the  two  classes  of  property. 

Below  we  give  a  tabulated  ab- 
stract of  the  results  of  the  official 
inquiry  made  in  1885,  showing  the 
incidence  first  of  the  death  duties 
alone,  and  next  of  the  property 
5  a  whole  : — 


Total  Duties. 

Falling  on 
Realty. 

Percentage 
of  Whole. 

Falling  on 
Personalty. 

Percentage 
of  Whole. 

Probate  and  Leg- 
acy 
Successions 

£6,559,000 
840,000 

£850,000 
680,000 

13 

81 

£5,709,000 
160,000 

87 
19 

£7,399,000 

£1,530,000 

21 

£5,869,000 

79 

II.  ALL  PROPERTY  TAXES  ON  REALTY  AND  PERSONALTY  IN  1885. 


Total  Duties. 

Falling  on 
Realty. 

Percentage 
of  Whole. 

Falling  on 
Personalty. 

Percentage 
of  Whole. 

Income  Tax 

£7,656,738 

£3,809,547 

50 

£3,847,191 

50 

Probate  and  Leg 

acy  Duties 

6,559,000 

850,000 

13 

5,709,000 

87 

Succession 

840,000 

680,000 

81 

160,000 

19 

Land  Tax  . 

1,060,524 

1,060,524 

100 

Inhabited  House 

Duty      . 

2,041,381 

2,041,381 

100 

£18,157,643 

£8,441,452 

46£ 

£9,716,191 

53£ 

Thus  real  property,  though  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  chargeable  to 
these  taxes,  paid  in  1885  within  3J 
per  cent  of  a  moiety  of  the  whole. 

VOL.  CLV. — NO.  DCCCCXLIII. 


Calculated  on  the  capital  value  of 
their  respective  subjects,  the  realty 
taxes  are  distinctly  heavier  than 
those  on  personalty.  If  local  taxa- 
tion were  brought  into  the  com- 
3  c 
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parison,  it  would  show  still  more     gives  the  percentages  worked  out 
in  favour  of  realty.     Next  table     for  each  class  of  property  taxes  : — 

III.  REALTY  AND  PERSONALTY — THEIR  RELATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF 
TAXATION  ON  CAPITAL  VALUE,  1885. 


Realty. 

Personalty. 

Amount  of 
Duties. 

Percentage  of 
Capital  Value, 
£3,778,437,000. 

Amount  of 
Duties. 

Percentage  of 
Capital  Value, 
£5,632,821,000. 

Income  and  Property  Tax 
Death  Duties 
Land  Tax       . 
Inhabited  House  Duty    . 

£3,809,547 
1,530,000 
1,060,524 
2,041,381 

0.100 
0.040 
0.028 
0.055 

£3,847,191 
5,869,000 

0.070 
0.104 

Total 

£8,441,452 

0.223 

£9,716,191 

0.174 

The  property  taxes  for  imperial 
purposes  in  1892-93,  if  distributed 
in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
1885,  would  give  on  the  capital 
values  of  that  period  0.270  per 
cent  of  gross  capital  for  personalty, 
and  0.303  per  cent  for  realty. 
But  in  the  interval  personal  pro- 


perty had  greatly  increased,  while 
realty  had  seriously  depreciated. 
Allowing  for  this,  the  disparity 
between  their  relative  burdens 
must  have  widened  considerably. 
Subjoined  are  the  corresponding 
tables  for  1892-93  to  those  for 
1885  :— 


IV.  DEATH  DUTIES  ON  REALTY  AND  PERSONALTY  IN  1892-93. 


Total  Duties. 

Falling  on 
Realty. 

Percentage 
of  Whole. 

Falling  on 
Personalty. 

Percentage 
of  Whole. 

Probate  and  Leg- 
acy       .         . 
Successions 
Estate  Duty       . 

£8,038,150 
1,455,806 
1,254,662 

£1,044,960 
1,180,012 
162,902 

13 
81 
13 

£6,993,190 
275,794 
1,091,760 

87 
19 

87 

£10,748,618 

£2,387,874 

»* 

£8,360,744 

77§ 

V.  AT.T,  PROPERTY  TAXES  ON  REALTY  AND  PERSONALTY  IN  1892-93. 


Total  Duties. 

Falling  on 
Realty. 

Percent- 
«ef 

Falling  on 
Personalty. 

Percent- 
We' 

Income  Tax 
Death  Duties 
Land  Tax  . 
Inhabited  House 
Duty       .    '     . 

£13,439,576 
10,748,618 
1,024,713 

1,411,510 

£6,629,800 
2,387,874 
1,024,713 

1,411,510 

49| 
2l| 
100 

100 

£6,809,776 
8,360,744 

? 

£26,624,417 

£11,453,897 

43 

£15,170,520 

57 
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VI.  REALTY  AND  PERSONALTY — THEIR  RELATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF  TAXATION 
ON  CAPITAL  VALUE,  1892-93. 

(Based  on  Inland  Revenue  Return,  1885.) 


Realty  Capital  Value, 

Personalty  Capital  Value, 

£3,778,437,000. 

£5,632,821,000. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Amount  of  Duties. 

of  Capital 

Amount  of  Duties. 

of  Capital 

Value. 

Value. 

Income   and   Property 

Tax 

£6,629,800 

0.179 

£6,809,776 

0.120 

Death  Duties      .         . 

2,387,874 

0.063 

8,360,744 

0.147 

Land  Tax  . 

1,024,713 

0.027 

... 

Inhabited  House  Duty 

1,411,510 

0.037 

... 

Total      . 

£11,453,897 

0.306 

£15,170,520 

0.267 

There  are  two  ways  of  compar- 
ing things.  One  is  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  way  of  selecting  items 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  and 
magnifying  them  into  general  ex- 
amples. The  other  combines  all 
the  details,  and  endeavours  to 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  them. 
The  foregoing  tables,  founded  on  a 
parliamentary  return  which  has 
never  been  questioned,  follow  the 
latter  and,  we  think,  fairer  method 
of  comparison.  They  prove  that 
real  property,  though  paying  a 
smaller  percentage  of  death  duties 
than  personal  property,  restores 
the  balance  by  means  of  the  land 
tax  and  inhabited-house  duty.  If 
local  rates  were  brought  into  ac- 
count, the  total  charge  on  realty 
would  show  a  large  preponderance 
over  personal  taxes.  But  the  com- 
parison would  not  be  complete 
without  measuring  the  two  charges 
against  the  capital  value  on  which 
they  are  assessed.  This  gives  for 
realty  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
on  a  capital  value  estimated  at 
3778  millions  sterling,  and  for  per- 
sonalty little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
one  per  cent  on  an  estimated  cap- 
ital value  of  5633  millions  sterling. 
Democratic  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer may  ignore  facts  like  these 


though  officially  attested,  but  they 
cannot  get  away  from  them.  They 
are  worth  bushels  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  dreadful  examples  of 
a  personal  estate  worth  £15,000 
having  to  pay  £600  probate  duty, 
while  settled  property  of  equal  value 
might  have  escaped  for  .£375,  and 
landed  estate  for  £270.  We  know 
those  dreadful  examples  of  old,  and 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  them. 
Mid-Lothian  rang  with  their  con- 
demnation in  1880,  and  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  find  the  hoary  repro- 
bates in  existence  still.  That  is  a 
small  matter  which  Sir  William 
has  to  arrange  with  his  late  vener- 
able chief. 

Few  of  the  Mid- Lothian  farmers 
who  in  1880  felt  their  hearts  burn- 
ing within  them  as  Mr  Gladstone 
showed  them  how  heavily  their 
humble  inheritances  were  mulcted, 
and  how  lightly  the  landlord's  in- 
heritance escaped,  suspected  that 
it  was  his  own  dexterous  hand 
which  had  framed  the  unequal 
tariff.  But  that  had  been  long  ago, 
and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
office  it  was  to  be  redressed. 
Again,  fourteen  years  have  passed 
and  another  Gladstonian  financier 
essays  to  correct  the  excessive  in- 
genuity of  1853  which  bequeathed 
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such  a  crop  of  miscalculations  and 
inequalities.  And  even  yet  our 
prospect  of  escape  from  abuses, 
sternly  condemned  and  repudiated 
by  their  legislative  parent,  is  dubi- 
ous in  the  extreme.  But  to  be 
just  to  Mr  Gladstone,  his  assess- 
ment of  successions  to  real  estate 
as  life  interests  only  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  their  falling  so  far 
short  of  expectations.  Real  estate 
had  already  been  reached  by  the 
legacy  duties  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed, consequently  there  was  less 
left  for  the  new  tax  to  lay  hold 
of.  This  is  very  clearly  put  in 
the  semi  -  official  handbook  on 
Death  Duties  by  Mr  Wallace  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 
Speaking  of  the  yield  of  the  suc- 
cession duty,  he  says  : — 

"  In  its  financial  results  it  has  dis- 
appointed the  predictions  alike  of  its 
authors  and  its  opponents,  for  in  no 
year  since  the  19th  May  1853,  when 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  has  it 
yielded  an  annual  income  of  £1 ,000,000. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  practice  of 
taxing  all  successions  to  real  estate  by 
way  of  annuity  instead  of  upon  the 
saleable  value,  but  principally  to  the 
fact  that  sufficient  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  large  amount  of  revenue 
obtained  out  of  real  estate 


in  the  shape  of  legacy  duty  by  Pitt's 
Act  of  1805." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  warned  by  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  has 
given  "  sufficient  consideration " 
to  the  data  on  which  he  bases  his 
hopes  of  a  three  and  a  half  to  four 
million  increase  from  the  new 
scales.  He  is  wisely  vague  and 
not  too  confident  on  the  point. 
But  the  same  cause  which  shakes 
his  own  confidence  affects  also 
his  critics,  and  protects  him  from 
them.  If  he  has  not  the  materials 
for  a  precise  estimate,  still  less 
have  they.  Only  one  of  his  new 
scales  can  be  even  approximately 
checked,  namely,  the  probate  duty, 
and  the  highest  increase  that 
seems  likely  to  be  squeezed  out  of 
it,  assuming  there  are  no  evasions, 
is  under  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. This  result  is  arrived  at,  as 
shown  below,  by  comparing  the 
actual  yields  of  the  present  pro- 
bate duties  stage  by  stage  with 
the  higher  duties  proposed.  The 
new  scale  rises  by  shorter  steps 
than  the  existing  one,  and  in  some 
cases  a  single  duty  gets  split  up 
into  two  or  three.  In  such  cases 
we  have  calculated  the  yield  at 
the  average  of  the  divided  rates. 


SIR  W.  HARCOURT'S  GRADUATED  DEATH  DUTIES. 
NEW  SCALES  COMPARED. 


OLD  AND 


dumber 
of 
Estates, 
1892-93. 

Aggregate 
Value. 

Old 
Rates. 

New 
Bates. 

Yield 

under  Old 
Rates, 
1892-93. 

Probable 
yield,  New 
Rates. 

Increase 
or 
Decrease: 

£ 

£ 

£      . 

£ 

£100  to         £500 
500              1,000 

10,026 
7,341 

3,345,000 
5,218,000 

£1  on  £50 
1J  on  £50 

1  p.  c. 

66,900 
130,450 

33,450 
104,360 

D.  33,450 
D.  26,090 

1,000            10,000 

12,633 

41,632,000 

3  p.  C. 

3     M 

1,248,960 

1,248,960 

10,000            25,000 
25,000            50,000 

\  2,231 

48,313,000 

4*ii      | 

4  and    ) 
4ip.  c.  f 

1,932,520 

2,053,302 

1.  120,782 

50,000            75,000 
75,000          100,000 

|     293 

21,040,000 

4     „     { 

5  and   \ 
5i  p.  c.  / 

841,600 

1,104,600 

I.  263,000 

100,000          150,000 

\ 

/ 

6   p.  c.  ^ 

150,000          250,000 

\     178 

31,700,000 

4     M     \ 

1,268,000 

2,160,500 

I.  892,500 

250,000          500,000 

J 

(^ 

7       .1     / 

500,000       1,000,000 

6 

3,525,000 

4     it 

7J    i, 

141,000 

264,375 

1.  123,375 

Over  £1,000,000 

3 

5,949,000 

4     ii 

237,960 

475,920 

I.  237,960 

32,711 

160,722,000 

•• 

5,867,390 

7,445,467 

1,578,077 

Estates  of  £10,000  and  over  chargeable  with  3  per  cent  probate  and  1  per  cent  estate  duty. 
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Graduation,  it  will  be  observed, 
begins  only  at  the  £25,000  level, 
and  does  not  become  very  deadly 
till  the  £100,000  line  is  crossed. 
The  pity  is  for  Sir  William  that 
by  this  time  very  few  estates  are 
left  to  graduate.  In  1892-93  he 
would  have  had  only  187  estates 
to  practise  his  sumptuary  code  on, 
and  their  aggregate  value  was 
little  more  than  40  millions  ster- 
ling— a  very  meagre  residuum  out 


of  more  than  70,000  estates  proved, 
aggregating  over  165  millions 
sterling.  In  round  numbers,  only 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  chargeable 
property  gets  badly  caught  in  the 
graduated  net.  Mr  Labouchere's 
four  to  ten  per  cent  scale  would 
make  a  much  bigger  haul  than 
that  of  the  Government,  and  as 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  heard  of 
again,  we  have  worked  out  its 
results  in  the  following  table : — 


MR  LABOUCHERE'S  GRADUATED  DEATH  DUTIES  COMPARED  WITH 
PRESENT  SCALE. 


Estates. 

Amount. 

Duty  under 
Present 
Scale. 

Duty  under 
Proposed 
Scale. 

Increase. 

I.  EXEMPTIONS. 

£100  to  £500. 

Now  paying  £1  on  each  £50 

10,026 

£ 
3,345,000 

£ 
66,900 

£ 

Nil 

£ 
66,900* 

Under  £300  gross. 
30s.  each  estate  

18,730 

3,600,000 

28,095 

H 

28,095* 

II.  UNCHANGED. 

£500  to  £1000. 
£ljoneach£50         .... 

7,341 

5,218,000 

130,450 

130,450 

.. 

£1000  to  £4000. 
£3  per  cent         

9,273 

19,501,000 

585,030 

585,030 

III.  INCREASED. 

£4000  to  £10,000. 

Present,  3  per  cent                            ) 
Proposed,  4  per  cent         .        .        f 

3,360 

22,131,000 

663,930 

885,240 

221,310 

£10,000  to  £50,000. 

Present,   3  per  cent   probate  and") 
1  per  cent  estate  duty.        .         [• 
Proposed,  5  per  cent  .        .        .        ) 

2,231 

48,313,000 

1,932,520 

2,415,650 

483,130 

£50,000  to  £100,000. 

Present,  3  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent"J 
estate  duty      .... 
Proposed,  7  per  cent         .        .        J 

293 

21,040,000 

841,600 

1,472,800 

631,200 

£100,000  to  £500,000. 

Present,  3  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent  ) 
estate  duty                                      j- 
Proposed,  8  per  cent         .        .        ) 

178 

31,700,000 

1,268,000 

2,536,000 

1,268,000 

Over  £500,000. 

Present,  3  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent~\ 
estate  duty      .... 
Proposed,  10  per  cent       .        .       J 

9 

9,474,000 

378,960 

947,400 

568,440 

51,441 

164,322,000 

5,895,485 

8,972,570 

3,077,085 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  million  side  Mr  Labouchere's  three  mil- 
and  a  half  may  seem  to  Radical  lions,  but  real  and  settled  pro- 
eyes  excessively  self-denying  be-  perty  have  still  to  be  counted  in. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
evidently  expects  about  two  mil- 
lions more  from  them,  though  it 
is  hard  to  see  where  it  can  come 
from.  The  entire  value  of  the 
successions  charged  in  1892-93 
was  £55,614,000,  which  included 
leaseholds.  One-half  may  be  as- 
sumed for  other  landed  property — 
say,  £27,807,000;  and  as  very 
few  individual  estates  would  ex- 
ceed the  present  four-per-cent  limit, 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  does 
not  propose  to  alter,  practically 
the  whole  will  be  subject  to  low 
duties,  yielding  perhaps  half  a 
million  in  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
exemptions  from  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duty  of  all  estates  under 
£1000  which  have  paid  probate 
duty  will  entail  a  considerable 
loss.  Sir  William  did  not  attempt 
to  put  it  in  figures,  nor  shall  we ; 
but  it  may  make  a  large  hole  in 
his  half-million  extra  from  probate 
duty  on  realty.  In  no  spirit  of 
prophecy,  but  simply  from  a  calm 
survey  of  official  statistics,  we 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be 
a  very  long  while  before  the  new 
duties,  if  they  ever  come  into 
force,  realise  the  smaller  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  estimates. 
Even  the  single  million  which 
he  anticipates  this  year  is  by  no 
means  a  certainty.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  looseness  with  which 
probable  results  have  been  calcu- 
lated suggests  that  the  author  of 
the  scheme  was  more  concerned 
about  its  appearance  than  its 
working.  "Three  and  a  half  to 
four  millions  sterling "  sounded 
well  in  a  .Budget  speech,  and 
much  may  happen  before  it  is 
put  to  the  test.  The  chances  are 
it  will  prove  another  mirage. 

Like  many  other  "  progressive  " 
panaceas,  graduated  taxation  may 
be  very  sweet  in  theory,  but  it 
is  dangerous  for  even  a  cautious 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 


place  very  great  dependence  on  it 
in  practice.  Its  essential  weak- 
ness is,  that  the  higher  you 
graduate  the  less  there  is  to 
graduate  on,  and  the  greater  the 
risk  of  disappointment.  It  can- 
not be  safely  regarded  as  a  new 
source  of  taxation.  At  best  it 
is  only  a  supplement  to  existing 
taxes,  and  these  the  least  elastic 
of  all.  Even  in  prosperous  times 
property  taxes,  whether  levied  on 
the  living  or  on  the  dead,  are  of 
slow  growth  compared  with  cus- 
toms or  excise  duties.  And  the 
explanation  is  very  simple  when 
honestly  sought  for.  The  owners 
and  producers  of  property  on  a 
large  scale  are  an  infinitesimal 
class  compared  with  the  consumers 
of  commodities  paying  customs  or 
excise  duties.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  people  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  presumably  cap- 
able of  earning  their  own  liveli- 
hood. They  all  contribute  more 
or  less  to  the  taxes  on  consump- 
tion; but  only  about  one  million 
of  them  come  within  the  range  of 
taxes  on  accumulation  —  that  is, 
are  even  on  a  small  scale  potential 
payers  of  income  and  property  tax 
and  death  duties. 

The  twenty-five  millions  of  cap- 
able citizens  divide  themselves  from 
a  fiscal  point  of  view  into  three 
classes — one  very  large  class  at  the 
bottom,  a  very  small  one  at  the  top, 
and  in  the  middle  an  unhappy 
seven  or  eight  millions  who  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor.  The  wage- 
earners  are  estimated  at  thirteen 
millions  in  actual  employment, 
with  perhaps  three  millions  more  of 
non-efiicients^superannuated,  un- 
employed, paupers,  criminals,  &c. — 
hanging  on  to  their  skirts.  Im- 
mediately above  these  come  the 
miscellaneous  army  of  small  shop- 
keepers, tradesmen,  clerks,  an- 
nuitants, and  people  of  "  limited 
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means,"  beginning  anywhere  from 
£50  to  £100  a-year,  and  ending  be- 
low the  new  income-tax  limit  of  re- 
mission— £500  a-year.  These  can- 
not number  much  less  than  seven 
or  eight  millions;  for  though  no 
direct  census  has  ever  been  made 
of  them,  we  have  pretty  accurate 
records  of  the  two  classes  above 
and  below  them,  and  they  must 
represent,  roughly  speaking,  the 
surplus. 

There  are  various  statistical  tests 
for  ascertaining  the  numerical  and 
taxable  strength  of  the  propertied 
class.  The  simplest  that  can  be 
applied,  though  a  rather  round- 
about one,  is  the  inhabited  house 
duty.  The  total  number  of  houses 
in  Great  Britain  assessed  at  £20 
a-year  and  over  is  889,635,  and  if 
we  adopt  a  rental  of  £100  a-year 
as  a  very  moderate  standard  of 
wealth,  the  proportion  of  houses 
above  that  limit  being  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the 
wealthy  householders  will  conse- 
quently fall  short  of  90,000.  This 
does  not  include  Ireland,  where  in- 
habited house  duty  is  an  unknown 
fiscal  luxury.  But  the  Irish  census 
partially  supplied  the  information 
thereby  lost.  It  gives  the  total 
number  of  houses  rated  at  £12 
a-year  and  over  at  71,000,  of  which 
10  per  cent  would  be  7000.  The 
aggregate  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  houses  rated  at  £100  and  over 
cannot,  therefore,  be  more  than 
100,000,  if  so  many. 

Another  and  more  detailed  cen- 
sus of  the  so-called  wealthy  class 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Income 
and  Property  Tax  returns.  Four  of 
the  Schedules — A,  B,  D,  and  E — 
specify  the  individual  assessments, 
but  under  Schedules  A  and  B  these 
do  not  correspond  to  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayers,  as  one  person 
may  be  assessed  several  times  over 
on  different  holdings.  Under 
Schedule  C  (interests  and  divi- 


dends) there  are  no  individual 
assessments  possible,  the  tax  being 
deducted  from  each  coupon  or  divi- 
dend warrant  at  time  of  payment. 
Schedules  D  (trades  and  profes- 
sions) and  E  (salaries)  being  per- 
sonal, their  aggregate  assessments 
represent  actual  incomes  of  £150 
and  over,  of  which,  according  to  Mr 
Goschen,  85  per  cent  are  under 
£500  and  only  15  per  cent  above 
it.  To  sift  out  of  more  than  eight 
million  assessments  on  lands  and 
houses  in  Schedule  A  the  number 
of  incomes  over  £500,  or  even  over 
£150,  is  obviously  impossible;  but 
we  know  from  other  sources  that 
the  number  of  land-holdings  in 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeding 
one  hundred  acres  is  about 
130,000.  That  will  be  a  liberal 
estimate  of  incomes  of  £150 
and  over  derived  from  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  and  still  more 
liberal  for  similar  incomes  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  land.  The 
land-owners  and  farmers  paying 
income-tax  we  therefore  estimate 
at  130,000  each — a  maximum 
figure.  For  all  classes,  the  incomes 
of  £500  and  over  are  assumed  to 
be  15  per  cent  of  the  total  per- 
sonal assessments,  allowing  for 
multiple  holdings  of  lands  and 
houses.  The  results  thus  arrived 
at  are  tabulated  on  next  page. 

That  striking  contrast  between 
the  army  of  small  taxpayers  and 
the  handful  of  large  ones  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  second 
part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
programme — his  income-tax  pro- 
posals. Having  finished  his  ex- 
position of  the  new  death  tariff,  he 
found  himself  not  much  farther 
forward  with  the  liquidation  of  his 
deficit.  He  had  only  got  a  million 
— and  we  fear  a  problematical  mil- 
lion—  toward  it  for  the  current 
year,  and  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  more  was  wanted.  In  such  a 
dilemma  the  thoughts  of  a  British 
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Finance  Minister  turn  naturally 
to  the  income-tax.  There  would 
have  been  general  disappointment 
if  it  had  not  got  a  turn,  and  when 
Sir  William  announced  an  extra 
penny  —  once  more  the  "  brutal 
penny " — a  sigh  of  relief  passed 
through  the  House,  which  had  ex- 
pected twopence  at  least.  But  he 
was  not  only  self-denying — he  be- 
came positively  magnanimous  in 
his  disposition  of  the  extra  penny. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  only  taken 
it  to  give  it  back  again,  or,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  it.  The  allow- 
ance of  one-tenth  made  on  agricul- 


tural land  and  one-sixth  on  houses 
under  Schedule  A  was  to  cost 
him  in  the  current  year  £700,000 : 
a  concession  for  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  entitled  to  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  classes  benefited. 
He  has  done  for  them  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  day  what  Mr  Glad- 
stone declared  ought  to  be  done 
forty  years  ago ;  but  the  long  series 
of  succeeding  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  passed  it  on  till  now — 
a  neglected  duty.  It  is  a  small 
sop  to  property  owners  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  and  at  an  un- 
expected moment. 


ESTIMATE  OF  TAXABLE  INCOMES  OVER  £500  A-YEAR,  1892-93. 


Schedules. 

Total  number 
assessed. 

£150  and  over. 

£500  and  over 
(15  per  cent). 

A.  Lands       .         .         .) 
Houses     .         .         .  j 
B.  Agricultural      . 
C.  Interest  and  dividends 

8,393,201 
1,593,475 

f        130,000 
-j    (no  personal  as- 
(_        sessment) 
130,000 

(no  personal  as- 
sessment) 

19,500 
19,500 

D.  Trades  and  professions 
E.  Salaries    . 

549,909 
245,017 

549,909 
245,017 

82,486 
36,754 

10,781,602 

1,054,926 

158,240 

The  next  remission  was  again  a 
clever  stroke,  though  a  more  risky 
one  to  the  revenue  than  Sir  William 
Harcourt  appeared  to  realise.  Fol- 
lowing on  the  lines  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  he  proposed  to  increase 
the  abatements  on  small  incomes. 
On  incomes  between  £150  and 
£400  they  are  to  be  raised  from 
£120  to  £160,  and  between  £400 
and  £500  a  new  abatement  of  £100 
is  to  be  granted.  These  remissions 
will  cost  £640,000  and  £200,000 
a  -  year  respectively,  together 
£840,000,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  minimum  estimate.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
to  be  prepared  not  only  for  a  large 
legitimate  escape  of  income-tax 
through  these  side-doors,  but  for 
an  illegitimate  one  as  well.  There 


is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  mysterious 
decline  of  incomes  which  have 
hitherto  been  just  over  the  £500 
line.  A  startling  effect  of  that  sort 
followed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
great  increase  of  remissions  in  1876. 
He  raised  the  limit  of  total  exemp- 
tion from  £100  to  £150,  and  the 
abatements  from  £80  to  £120  on 
incomes  up  to  £400  a-year.  In  the 
first  year  the  assessments  under 
Schedule  D  were  reduced  by  one- 
third,  from  600,000  to  400,000 
persons,  and  under  Schedule  E 
(salaries)  they  shrank  in  propor- 
tion. It  is  now  proposed  in  effect 
to  raise  the  limit  of  total  exemp- 
tion from  £150  to  £160,  thus 
liberating  all  £3  a-week  incomes, 
of  whom  there  must  be  a  great 
many  among  clerks,  foremen,  and 
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skilled  artisans.  By  adopting  the 
same  rate  of  abatement  (£160)  up 
to  £400,  a  large  privileged  class 
will  be  created,  paying  only  on  a 
fraction  of  their  incomes,  ranging 
from  £10  to  £80.  This  is  playing 
the  abatement  game  pretty  low 
down,  and  it  would  have  required 
only  a  short  step  farther  to  liber- 
ate the  whole  crowd  under  £400 
a-year. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  afraid 
the  relief  he  offered  to  moderate 
incomes  would  be  considered  small; 
but  it  is  more  open  to  the  oppo- 
site criticism.  It  may  be  very 
nice  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  distribute  remissions 
and  abatements  with  open  hand ; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  he 
will  find  that  he  has  cut  away  the 
foundations  of  his  income  -  tax 
revenue.  Sir  William  rightly  de- 
scribed this  measure  of  relief  as 
affecting  a  large  number  of  the 
income-tax  payers — over  500,000. 
The  total  number  assessed  under 
Schedule  D  (trades  and  professions) 
is  549,909,  and  under  Schedule  E 
(salaries)  245,017.  Add  to  these 
130,000  agricultural  incomes,  and 
as  many  more  for  land-owners, 
house-owners,  &c.,  and  the  grand 
total  of  incomes  assessable  to  in- 
come-tax will  still  be  little  over  a 
million.  Mr  Goschen,  in  his  very 
instructive  paper  "  On  Moderate 
Incomes,"  read  in  1887  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  furnished 
a  fuller  analysis  of  the  assessable 
incomes  of  that  period  than  is 
generally  given  in  official  returns. 
His  classification  of  them  was  as 
follows : — 

Income-tax  Assessments,  Schedule  D, 
1886. 


From  £150  to  £500 
ii  500  „  1000 
it  1000  1.  5000 

Over  £5000 


347,021 

32,033 

19,250 

3,048 

401,352 


Fully  85  per  cent  of  the  whole 
paid  then  on  incomes  under  £500 
a-year,  and  about  90  per  cent 
on  incomes  under  £1000  a-year. 
Above  the  £500  line  there  were 
only  54,331  taxpayers,  and  allow- 
ing for  an  increase  of  37  per  cent 
in  the  assessments  since  1886,  the 
number  of  incomes  over  £500 
may  now  be  about  80,000  under 
Schedule  A,  and  under  the  other 
schedules  70,000  or  so. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  after  he 
had  announced  his  abatements, 
imagined  himself  being  asked — 
"  If  you  graduate  the  income-tax 
down  on  the  lower  scale,  why  not 
graduate  it  up  on  the  larger  in- 
comes "? "  He  answered  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  such 
a  system — indeed,  there  was  every 
argument  in  its  favour ;  but  there 
were  difficulties  of  an  administra- 
tive and  practical  kind  in  the  way, 
which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  means  to  overcome.  So  the 
large  incomes  are  to  be  spared  for 
another  year.  Wonderful  gener- 
osity indeed  !  But  may  there  not 
have  been  another  little  bit  of  a 
reason?  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  Sir  William  had  had  before 
him  the  figures  for  1893-94,  cor- 
responding to  Mr  Goschen's  for 
1886,  shown  above,  might  there 
not  have  suggested  itself  to  him 
a  suspicion  that  after  graduating 
down  three-fourths  of  the  assess- 
able incomes,  and  thereby  throw- 
ing the  main  burden  of  the  income- 
tax  on  the  remaining  fourth,  there 
would  not  be  much  scope  left  for 
graduating  up  ?  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  the  exemp- 
tions and  abatements  he  had  just 
described  were  an  indirect  form  of 
graduating  up,  and  a  very  effective 
one,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  re- 
lief to  the  lucky  man  who  escapes, 
but  in  the  way  of  additional  burden 
on  the  unlucky  man  who  is  left  in. 

The  income-tax,  as  he  wishes 
to  reconstruct  it,  would  be  a  sort 
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of  fiscal  tontine,  in  which  a  certain 
annual  sum  has  to  be  raised  by  a 
certain  number  of  people.  For 
every  member  exempted  or  abated, 
so  much  more  falls  on  the  surviv- 
ors. If  his  scheme  were  adopted, 
there  would  be,  as  he  says  himself, 
500,000  taxpayers  relieved,  either 
wholly  or  partially.  He  did  not 
feel  called  on  to  mention  that  only 
150,000  would  be  left  to  bear  the 
old  burden  plus  the  extra  penny. 
He  could  hardly  graduate  up  the 
whole  150,000— that  would  be  a 
little  too  Irish — and  if  he  started 
at  XI 000  a-year,  not  a  prodigal 
income  even  in  politics,  he  would 
have  less  than  50,000  to  practise 
close  shearing  on.  The  general 
public  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
seeing  the  absurdity  of  talking 
about  abating  small  incomes  and 
graduating  up  large  ones  in  the 
same  breath,  but  to  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  it  should  be 
obvious.  The  two  operations  'are 
in  effect  the  same,  only  starting 
from  opposite  ends.  Mr  Glad- 
stone introduced  the  abatement 
principle  in  1863  as  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  graduated  scale  pre- 
viously in  force.  Incomes  under 
£150  had  been  charged  5d.  and 
over  £150  they  had  been  charged 
7d.  in  the  £.  Mr  Gladstone's 
idea  was  to  graduate  the  income 
itself  instead  of  the  rate,  and  the 
effect  of  the  change  was  to  reduce 
the  actual  rate  on  small  incomes 
to  a  nominal  amount.  Mr  Elliot, 
a  fiscal  expert,  has  worked  out  the 
equivalents  of  an  £80  abatement 
expressed  in  rates  per  £  thus  : — 

Equivalents  of  an  £80  abatement  in 
graduated  rates  per  £. 

£400at8d.  £250  at  4.  Id. 

350  „  5.2d.  200  „  3.2d. 

300  „  4.8d.  150  ,i  1.6d. 

All  that,  however,  may  be  an- 
cient history  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  The  little  dazzle  he  has 


made  as  a  fiscal  reformer  at  large 
may  have  confirmed  him  in  the 
belief  that  nothing  is  impossible 
to  an  earnest  friend  of  the  people, 
not  even  the  graduating  up  and 
graduating  down  of  the  income-tax 
at  the  same  time.  But  omnipo- 
tence and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
apart,  you  cannot  relieve  half  a 
million  taxpayers  and  get  a  million 
and  three-quarters  additional  rev- 
enue without  squeezing  the  sur- 
viving 150,000  rather  hard.  The 
150,000  may  grin  and  bear  it,  as 
they  have  borne  other  democratic 
attentions  of  a  similar  kind.  There 
is  not  much  danger  of  their  rising 
in  open  revolt,  or  of  attempting  to 
avenge  themselves  in  any  form 
more  violent  than  the  ballot-box, 
where  they  were  never  great  friends 
of  Sir  William  anyhow.  But  the 
effect  on  the  income-tax  itself  as  a 
staple  branch  of  our  revenue  may 
deserve  some  consideration.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  narrower 
the  circle  of  assessment  is  drawn 
the  smaller  will  be  the  efficiency 
of  the  tax — the  less  elasticity  it 
will  have,  and  the  slower  will  be 
its  growth.  We  may  already  be 
approaching  its  maximum  yield ; 
but,  at  all  events,  its  past  rate  of 
progress  can  no  longer  be  expected 
from  it.  Hitherto  it  has  been  our 
emergency  tax,  which  had  always 
to  answer  to  sudden  calls,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  answered  them  well.  Till 
now  it  has  been  a  national  tax  on 
property  and  income,  which  no 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
misuse  without  having  to  reckon 
with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  electors.  But  when  the 
chief  weight  of  it  is  concentrated 
on  150,000  citizens  out  of  a  tax- 
able twenty-five  millions,  it  will 
sink  into  a  class  tax.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  given  it  a  strong 
shove  in  that  direction,  with  gra- 
cious apologies  for  not  having  been 
able  to  shove  a  little  harder. 
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Doubtless  the  next  democratic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
be  ready  to  continue  the  good  work, 
and  income-tax  paying  may  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  become  as 
invidious  a  distinction  as  owning 
land  or  running  a  trust  company. 
Out  of  his  income-tax  reforms 
and  the  extra  penny  Sir  William 
expects  to  get  only  £330,000 — 
little  wool  for  so  much  cry  ;  but  it 
was  not  money  he  was  after  really. 
The  paltry  £330,000  he  could  have 
done  without ;  but  without  it  he 
could  not  have  won  the  gratitude 
of  the  500,000  "  exempted s  and 
abateds."  What  a  mouth-watering 
reflection  for  Radical  agents  all 
over  the  country —  500,000  recruits 
at  a  single  haul,  and  every  man 
one  vote,  or  possibly  two  !  Sir 
William  does  not  always  tax  for 
revenue  merely.  After  counting 
in  the  £330,000,  he  was  still  a 
round  million  short,  and  where 
was  he  to  turn  for  that  1  A  vision 
of  his  good  friends  the  teetotallers 
fighting  the  liquor  traffic  —  with 
tongue  and  vote — rose  before  his 
glowing  imagination.  It  appealed 
to  him  irresistibly,  and  he  hurled 
his  last  brick  at  the  brewers  and 
publicans.  Sixpence  a  gallon  extra 
on  whisky,  and  sixpence  a  barrel 
on  beer,  as  a  parting  shot  at  Bung, 
was  a  grand  climax  to  the  Har- 
court  Budget — at  least  it  seemed 
so,  until  the  awkward  discovery 
was  made  of  an  indignant  Irish 
Bung  trailing  his  coat-tails  in  the 
lobby.  The  whisky  tax  has  al- 
ready fallen  sixty  degrees  in  Rad- 
ical favour,  and  Sir  William,  it 
is  said,  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  get  out  of  it.  In  fact,  he  has 
publicly  climbed  down  so  far  as 
to  offer  to  accept  it  for  one  year 
only.  The  English  Bung  may 
be  jumped  on  with  impunity,  but 
the  Irish  Bung,  is  he  not  "our 
own  flesh  and  blood,"  precious  to 
us  in  critical  divisions  ?  On  him 


may  depend  at  this  anxious  mo- 
ment the  fate  of  the  British  con- 
stitution as  seen  through  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt's  spectacles.  And 
what  an  anti-climax  it  would  have 
been  to  the  apotheosis  of  graduated 
taxation  to  be  bundled  out  on  a 
sixpenny  rise  in  the  whisky  duty  ! 
That  completes  our  detailed  re- 
view of  the  sham  Socialist  Budget, 
which  may  be  summarised  as  an 
all-round  bribe  to  the  taxpayers. 
Since  Mr  Gladstone  tempted  them 
with  the  repeal  of  the  income-tax 
in  1873, they  have  had  no  such 
wholesale  bait  as  this  dangled  be- 
fore their  eyes.  We  freely  admit 
its  cleverness  from  the  baiting 
point  of  view.  The  flies  used 
have  been  skilfully  dressed  and 
very  promiscuously  thrown.  Fish 
of  all  sorts  have  been  angled  for, 
not  forgetting  the  landlords  and 
farmers,  who,  Sir  William  was 
grieved  to  think,  might  have  mis- 
understood him  in  the  past,  and 
not  regarded  him  as  their  friend. 
Audacity  is  always  a  charming 
quality  on  the  stage  —  parlia- 
mentary or  dramatic.  It  has 
served  Sir  William  well  so  far 
in  his  hustings  Budget,  his  patent 
financial  vote  -  catcher,  and  if  he 
does  not  overreach  himself  he  may 
catch  a  few  of  the  "exempteds 
and  abateds "  for  whom  he  has 
made  so  high  a  bid.  But  let  him 
not  forget  possible  slips  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.  This  is  not 
the  first  financial  vote-catcher  that 
has  started  well  and  come  to  utter 
grief.  Heroic  Budgets,  in  fact, 
have  been  more  frequently  fatal 
to  Radical  Governments  than  any 
other  of  their  many  forms  of  sui- 
cide. It  was  Mr  Lowe's  ex  luce 
lucellum  that  lighted  the  seraphic 
Gladstone  Cabinet  of  1871  out  of 
paradise.  The  Childers  scheme  of 
1885  for  democratising  the  death 
duties  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
a  fit  opportunity,  which  it  eagerly 
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embraced,  to  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Mid-Lothian  dispensation.  His 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill 
was  directly  met  with  a  hostile 
amendment,  and  the  Government 
found  themselves  in  a  minority  of 
twelve.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
hardly  likely  to  have  forgotten 
that  memorable  occasion,  and  if 
he  remembers  it  he  cannot  regard 
it  as  of  happy  omen.  He  has  re- 
surrected several  of  the  questions 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  prede- 
cessor. The  old  stalking-horse, 
realty  versus  personalty,  which  no 
democratic  Finance  Minister  can 
resist,  was  put  in  the  forefront  of 
Mr  Child ers's  scheme.  Strange  to 
say,  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  assumed  in  1880  a  special 
mandate  to  redress  the  balance 
between  real  and  personal  taxa- 
tion, would  not  indorse  Mr  Chil- 
ders's  interpretation  of  its  pledges. 
The  fiery  vituperation  with  which 
its  own  chief  had,  during  his  first 
Mid-Lothian  campaign,  broken  out 
against  newly  discovered  inequali- 


ties in  the  death  duties,  was  by 
this  time  forgotten.  Having  ex- 
tracted one  or  two  of  the  smallest 
thorns,  Mr  Gladstone  had  passed 
on  the  big  ones  to  Mr  Childers, 
who  attacked  them  with  his  wonted 
fatuity  and  ill-luck.  From  Mr 
Childers  the  heritage  of  woe  has 
descended  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  has  improved  on  his  ill-starred 
models  in  so  far  as  he  bears  his 
troubles  much  more  cheerfully. 
If  cheek,  courage,  and  clear-head- 
edness were  the  only  qualities  the 
situation  required,  he  might  be 
more  fortunate  than  they  were. 
But  the  shadow  of  their  sad  fate 
hangs  over  him,  and  now  that  the 
glamour  of  his  financial  blandish- 
ments is  wearing  off,  popular  en- 
thusiasm visibly  cools.  God  is 
great !  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
may  become  a  heaven-born  Finance 
Minister,  a  second  Gladstone ;  but 
it  is  at  least  quite  as  likely  that 
he  will  descend  to  posterity 
among  the  ex  luce  lucellum  Bud- 
get-makers. 
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ONE  of  the  most  respected  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  rather  of  the 
parish,  of  Eskholm  in  Mid-Lothian 
was  Mrs  Ogilvy,  still  often  called 
Mrs  James  by  the  elder  people  who 
had  known  her  predecessors,  who 
had  seen  her  married,  and  knew 
everything  about  her,  her  antece- 
dents and  belongings.  This  is  a 
thing  very  satisfactory  in  one  way, 
as  giving  you  an  assurance  that 
nothing  can  be  suddenly  found  out 
about  you,  no  disreputable  new 
member  or  incident  foisted  into 
your  family  life;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  its  inconveniences, 
since  it  becomes  more  or  less  the 
right  of  your  neighbours  to  have 
every  new  domestic  occurrence  ex- 
plained to  them  in  all  its  bearings. 
Great  peace,  however,  had  for  a  long 
time  fallen  over  the  house  in  which 
Mrs  James  Ogilvy  was  spending 
the  end  of  her  quiet  days  :  no  new 
incident  had  occurred  there  for 
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years  :  its  daily  routine  to  all  ap- 
pearance went  on  as  cheerfully  as 
could  be  desired.  It  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Built  on  the  side  of  a  little 
hill,  as  so  many  houses  are  in  Scot- 
land, it  was  a  tallish  two-storeyed 
house  behind,  plunging  its  founda- 
tions deep  in  the  soil,  with  an 
ample  garden  lying  east  and  south, 
full  of  all  the  old-fashioned  vege- 
tables and  most  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  of  its  period.  But  in  front 
it  was  the  trimmest  cottage,  low 
but  broad,  opening  upon  a  little 
round  platform  encircled  by  a  drive, 
and  that,  in  its  turn,  by  closely 
clipped  holly-hedges,  as  thick  as  a 
wall  and  as  smooth.  Andrew,  the 
gardener,  thought  it  more  genteel  to 
till  the  little  flower-border  in  front 
with  bedding-out  plants  in  the  sum- 
mer,— red  geraniums,  blue  lobelias, 
and  so  forth — never  the  pansies  and 
gillyflowers  his  mistress  loved, — and 
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it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  had  been  prevented  from  shut- 
ting out  the  view  by  a  clump  of 
rhododendrons  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass  plot.  "  The  view  !  "  Andrew 
said  in  high  contempt :  but  this 
time  his  mistress  had  her  way.  The 
view,  perhaps,  was  nothing  very 
wonderful  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
fine  scenery.  A  bit  of  the  road 
that  led  to  Edinburgh  and  the 
world  was  visible  among  the  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  brae,  where  the 
private  path  of  the  Hewan  between 
its  close  holly-  hedges  sloped  up- 
ward to  the  house :  and  behind 
stretched  the  full  expanse  of  coun- 
try,— the  towers  of  the  castle  mak- 
ing a  break  among  the  clouds  of 
trees  on  one  hand,  and  some  of  the 
roofs  of  the  village  and  the  little 
stumpy  church-steeple  showing  on 
the  other  side.  Between  these  two 
points,  and  far  on  either  side,  the 
Esk  somehow  threaded  his  way, 
running  by  village  and  castle  im- 
partially, but  indeed  exerting  him- 
self very  much  for  the  Hewan, 
forming  little  cascades  and  bits  of 
broken  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  brae,  throwing  up  glints  of 
sunshine  as  it  were  from  the  depths, 
and  filling  the  air  always  with  a 
murmur  of  friendly  companionship 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  un- 
conscious, but  of  which  had  it 
stopped  they  would  have  instantly 
become  aware  and  felt  that  all  the 
world  had  gone  wrong. 

There  was  a  garden-chair  placed 
out  here  under  the  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mrs  Ogilvy 
used  to  sit  during  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  evenings — those  long 
summer  evenings  of  Scotland,  which 
are  so  lingering  and  so  sweet.  To 
sit  "at  the  doors"  is  so  natural  a 
thing  for  the  women.  They  do 
it  everywhere,  in  all  climates  and 
regions.  Ladies  who  were  critical 
said  that  this  was  a  bad  habit, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  so  be- 


coming for  a  woman  as  to  sit  in 
her  own  drawing-room,  in  her  own 
chair,  where  she  could  always  be 
found  when  she  was  wanted.  But 
a  seat  that  was  just  under  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  was  not  that  as 
little  different  from  being  inside  as 
could  be  ?  I  agree,  however,  with 
the  critics  that  the  sentiment  was 
quite  different,  and  that  to  go  in- 
doors at  the  right  time  and  have 
your  lamp  lighted,  and  sit  down  in 
your  comfortable  chair,  denotes, 
perhaps,  a  more  contented  mind 
and  a  spirit  reconciled  to  fate. 

It  would  have  been  hard,  how- 
ever, to  have  looked  upon  the  face 
of  Mrs  James  Ogilvy  as  she  went 
about  her  little  household  duties  in 
the  morning,  or  took  her  walks 
about  the  garden,  or  knitted  her 
stocking  in  the  placid  afternoon, 
and  to  have  thought  of  her  as  dis- 
contented or  struggling  with  fate. 
She  was  about  sixty,  a  little  woman 
but  trim  in  figure,  with  a  pleasant 
colour,  and  eyes  still  bright  with 
animation  and  interest.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  it  ridiculous  to  be 
asked  to  interest  yourself  in  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  an  old 
woman  of  sixty  when  there  are  so 
many  younger  and  prettier  things 
in  the  world  :  which  I  allow  is 
quite  true  in  the  general,  yet  there 
may  be  advantages  in  it,  once  in  a 
way.  She  wore  much  the  same 
dress  all  the  year  through,  which 
was  a  black  silk  gown  of  varying 
degrees  of  richness  (her  best  could 
"  stand  alone,"  it  was  so  good),  or 
rather  of  newness  —  for  the  best 
gown  of  one  year  was  the  every- 
day dress  of  another,  not  so  fresh 
perhaps,  but  wearing  to  the  last 
thread,  and  always  looking  good  to 
the  last,  as  a  good  black  silk  ought 
to  do.  Over  this  she  wore  a  white 
shawl,  which  on  superior  occasions 
was  of  China  crape  beautifully  em- 
broidered, a  thing  to  be  remembered 
— but  often  of  humbler  material. 
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I  recollect  one  of  fine  wool  with  a 
coloured  border  printed  in  what 
was  called  an  Indian  pine  pattern 
in  those  days.  But  whatever  the 
kind  was,  she  always  wore  a  white 
shawl.  Her  cap  was  also  all  white, 
lace  for  best,  but  net  for  every- 
days,  trimmed  with  white  ribbons, 
and  tied  under  the  chin  with  the 
same.  This  dress  had  been  old- 
fashioned  when  she  assumed  it,  and 
was  more  than  old-fashioned  now; 
but  it  suited  her  very  well,  as  un- 
usual dresses,  it  may  be  remarked, 
usually  do. 

And  she  was  kind  as  kind  could 
be.  She  could  not  refuse  either 
beggar  or  borrower,  unless  the 
one  was  a  sturdy  beggar  presum- 
ing on  the  supposed  loneliness 
of  the  house  and  unaware  of 
Andrew  in  the  background,  upon 
whom  she  would  flash  forth  in- 
dignant, sending  him  off  "with  a 
flee  in  his  lug,"  as  Janet  said  :  or 
the  other  a  professional  spendthrift 
of  other  people's  money.  Short  of 
these  two  classes — and  even  to  them 
her  heart  had  moments  of  melt- 
ing —  she  refused  nobody  within 
her  humble  means.  But  I  will  not 
deceive  you  by  pretending  that  she 
was  a  woman  who  went  a  great 
deal  among  the  poor.  That  fashion 
of  charity  had  not  come  into  use 
in  her  days.  The  Scotch  poor  are 
farouche,  they  are  arrogant,  and 
stand  tremendously  on  their  dig- 
nity— which  is  thought  by  many 
people  a  fine  thing,  though,  I  con- 
fess, I  don't  think  it  so;  but  it 
was  no  doubt  cultivated  more  or 
less  by  good  people  like  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
who  never  visited  among  them,  yet 
was  ready  to  give  with  a  liberality 
which  was  more  like  that  of  a 
Eoman  Catholic  lady  "  making  her 
soul "  by  such  means,  than  a  Scotch 
Puritan  looking  upon  all  she  her- 
self said  or  did  as  unworthy  of  re- 
gard. They  came  to  her  when  they 
were  in  want ;  they  came  for  food, 


for  clothes,  for  coals ;  for  money  to 
pay  an  urgent  debt ;  for  all  things 
that  could  affect  family  peace. 
And  they  very  seldom  were  sent 
empty  away.  It  was  for  this, 
perhaps,  that  the  other  ladies 
thought  a  woman  should  be  found 
in  her  own  chair  in  a  corner  of  her 
own  drawing-room.  But  if  so,  it 
certainly  did  not  matter  much,  for 
Mrs  Ogilvy's  seat  outside  answered 
quite  as  well. 

There  was  a  dining-room  and  a 
drawing-room  inside,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  The  latter  was 
usually  called  the  parlour.  It  was 
full  of  curious  things,  not  exactly 
of  the  kind  that  are  considered 
curious  now, — Mrs  Ogilvy  was  not 
acquainted  with  bric-a-brac, — but 
there  had  been  two  or  throe  sailors 
in  the  family,  and  they  had  brought 
unsophisticated  wonders,  shells, 
pieces  of  coral,  bowls,  sometimes 
china  and  precious,  sometimes  wood 
and  of  no  value  at  all ;  all  esteemed 
pretty  much  alike,  and  given  an 
equal  place  among  the  treasures  of 
the  house.  There  was  some  good 
china  besides  of  her  own,  one  good 
portrait,  vaguely  believed  or  hoped 
by  the  minister  and  some  other 
connoisseurs  of  the  village  to  be  a 
Rubens  (which  meant,  I  suppose, 
even  in  their  sanguine  imagina- 
tions, a  copy) ;  and  a  row  of  black 
silhouettes,  representing  various 
members  of  the  family,  over  the 
mantelpiece.  Therefore  it  will  be 
seen  there  was  great  impartiality 
in  respect  to  artistic  value.  The 
carpet  was  partially  covered  with 
a  grey  linen  cloth  to  preserve  it, 
which  gave  the  room  a  somewhat 
chilly  look.  It  was  in  the  dining- 
room  that  Mrs  Ogilvy  chiefly  sat. 
She  would  have  found  it  a  great 
trouble  to  change  from  one  to  an- 
other at  every  meal.  The  large 
dining  -  table  had  been  placed 
against  the  wall,  which  was  a 
concession  to  comfort  for  which 
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many  friends  blamed  her  during 
these  years  when  Mrs  Ogilvy  had 
been  alone.  A  smaller  round  table 
stood  near  the  fire,  her  chair, 
her  little  old-fashioned  stand  for 
book  and  her  work  and  her  occa- 
sional newspaper,  in  the  corner.  It 
was  all  very  comfortable,  especially 
on  the  wintry  evenings  when  the 
fire  sparkled  and  the  lamp  burned 
softly,  and  everything  felt  warm 
and  looked  bright  —  as  bright  as 
Mrs  Ogilvy's  face  with  her  white 
hair  under  her  white  cap,  and  her 
white  shawl  upon  her  shoulders. 
It  might  have  been  a  symphony 
in  white,  had  anybody  heard  of 
anything  so  grand  and  superior 
in  these  days. 

It  seldom  happened,  however, 
that  one  of  the  long  evenings  passed 
without  the  entrance  of  Janet,  who 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  placid  night 
began  always  to  wonder  audibly 
what  the  mistress  was  doing,  and 
to  divine  that  she  would  be  the 
better  of  a  word  with  somebody, 
"  if  it  was  only  you  or  me."  Per- 
haps this  meant  that  Janet  herself 
by  that  time  had  become  bored  by 
the  society  of  Andrew,  her  husband 
and  constant  companion,  who  was 
a  taciturn  person,  and  who,  even  if 
he  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
utter  more  than  one  word  in  half 
an  hour,  had  no  new  subject  upon 
which  he  could  discourse,  but  only 
themes  which  Janet  knew  by  heart. 
They  were  a  most  peaceable  couple, 
never  quarrelling,  working  into  each 
other's  hands  as  the  neighbours 
said,  keeping  the  Hewan  outside 
and  inside  as  bright  as  a  new  pin  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sin- 
cerest  affection,  as  well  as  every  tie 
of  habit  and  long  companionship, 
bound  them  together:  but  still 
there  were  moments  very  probably 
when  Janet,  without  using  the  word 
or  probably  understanding  it,  was 
bored.  The  "  fore-night"  was  long, 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  so 


offensively  distinct  when  nothing  is 
being  said,  got  on  Janet's  nerves ; 
and  then  she  bethought  herself  of 
the  mistress  sitting  all  alone  in  the 
silence.  "  I'll  just  go  ben  and  see 
if  she  wants  ony thing,"  she  said. 
"Aweel:  I'll  take  a  look  at  Sandy 
and  see  if  he's  comfortable,"  replied 
Andrew.  Sandy  was  a  sleek  old 
pony  with  which  Mrs  Ogilvy  drove 
in  to  Eskholm  when  she  had  occa- 
sion, and  sometimes  even  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  held  a  high  place  in 
Andrew's  affections.  The  one  visit 
was  as  invariable  as  the  other ;  and 
Sandy,  to  whom  perhaps  also  the 
fore -night  was  long,  probably  ex- 
pected it  too. 

"  Well,  Janet,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  would 
say,  putting  aside  the  newspaper. 
She  did  not  put  aside  her  stocking, 
which  went  on  by  itself  mechani- 
cally, but  she  turned  her  counte- 
nance towards  her  old  servant  al- 
ways with  the  shining  on  it  of  a 
friendly  smile. 

"  Well,  mem — I  just  came  in  to 
see  if  ye  maybe  were  wanting  ony- 
thing.  Andrew  he's  away  taking  a 
look  at  Sandy.  You  would  think 
he  is  a  Christian  to  see  the  troke 
there  is  between  that  beast  and  my 
man." 

"  Andrew's  a  good  creature,  mind- 
ful of  everybody's  comfort,"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvy. 

"  I'm  saying  nothing  against  that; 
but  it  micht  be  more  cheery  for  me 
if  he  were  a  wee  less  preceese  about 
what  he  hears  and  sees.  A  man  is 
mair  about,  he  canna  miss  what 
might  be  ca'ed  the  events  of  the 
day.  But  you  and  me,  mem,  we 
miss  them  a'  up  there." 

"  That's  true,  Janet ;  a  man  that 
brings  in  the  news  is  more  enter- 
tainment in  a  house  than  the  news- 
paper itself." 

"  Whiles,"  said  Janet,  moderat- 
ing the  expression.  "It's  no  the 
clashes  and  clavers  of  the  toun 
that  I'm  wanting,  but  when  ony-- 
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thing  important  is  stirring — there's 
another  muckle  paper-mill  to  be 
set  up  on  our  water.  It  brings 
wark  for  the  lads — and  the  lasses 
too  —  and  ye  daurna  say,  just  for 
the  sake  of  Esk,  that  is  no  living 
thing " 

"I  have  more  courage  than  you, 
Janet,  for  I  daur  to  say  it.  What ! 
my  bonnie  Esk  no  a  living  thing ! 
What  was  ever  more  living  than 
the  bonnie  running  water  ?  Eh, 
woman,  running  water  is  not  like 
anything  else  in  the  world  !  It's 
just  life  itself !  It  sees  everything 
happen  and  flows  on — no  stopping 
for  the  like  of  us  creatures  of  a 
day.  It  heartens  me  to  think  that 
there's  aye  some  bairns  sitting  play- 
ing by  it,  or  some  young  thing 
dreaming  her  dream,  or  some  woman 
with  her  little  weans — not  you  and 
me,  for  our  time  is  past,  but  just 
other  folk." 

"  I'm  no  like  you,  mem.  I  get 
little  comfort  out  of  that.  It's  a 
bonnie  stream,  and  I  like  the  sough 
of  it  coming  up  through  the  trees ; 
but  none  of  the  paper-mills  would 
stop  that.  And  when  you  think 
that  it  will  bring  siller  into  the  place 
and  wark,  and  more  comfort  for  the 
poor  folk " 

"Will  it  do  that?  God  forbid 
that  I  should  go  against  what  brings 
work  and  comfort.  It  will  bring 
new  families,  Janet,  and  strange 
men  to  sit  and  drink,  and  roar  their 
dreadful  songs  at  the  public-house 
door;  and  more  publics,  and  more 
dirty  wives  and  miserable  weans. 
I'm  just  for  doing  the  best  we  can 
with  what  we  have, — and  that  is 
not  an  easy  thing." 

"And  I'm  for  ganging  forward," 
cried  Janet.  "The  more  ye  pro- 
duce the  better  off  ye  are — that's 
what  the  books  ca'  an  axiom.  I 
carena  for  the  new  folk  ;  but  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  making  some- 
thing, and  putting  work  into  men's 
hands  to  do.  Thae  poor  Millers 
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themselves  get  but  little  out  of 
it.  They  say  there's  another  of 
them,  the  little  one  with  the  curly 
head,  that  is  just  going  like  the 
rest." 

"  Oh,  Janet,  the  Lord  forbid  ! 
the  little  blue-eyed  one,  that  was 
just  the  comfort  of  the  house  1 " 

"  That's  what  folk  say.  I'm  no 
answering  for  it.  In  an  unfortunate 
family  like  that,  ye  canna  have  a 
sair  finger  but  they'll  say  it's  the 
auld  trouble  breaking  out." 

"  Poor  man,  poor  man  ! "  cried 
Mrs  Ogilvy.  "My  heart  is  wae 
for  him,  Janet.  He  is  like  the  man 
in  the  Bible  that  built  Jericho.  He 
has  laid  his  foundations  in  his  first- 
born, and  established  his  gates  on 
his  youngest  son.  You  must  tell 
Andrew  that  I  will  want  him  and 
Sandy  to-morrow  to  go  and  inquire. 
No  the  bonnie  little  one  that  was 
his  comfort ! — oh,  not  her,  not  her, 
Janet ! " 

"Mem,  it  is  aye  the  Lord  that 
kens  best." 

"  I  am  not  misdoubting  that ; 
but  I've  had  many  a  thought — I 
would  not  aye  be  blaming  the  Lord. 
When  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
ground,  we  should  be  prepared  for 
what  it  will  bring  forth,  and  no 
look  for  leaves  of  silver  and  apples 
of  gold ;  but  why  should  I  speak  ? 
for  there  is  little  meaning  in  words, 
and  we  are  a  strange  race — oh,  just 
a  strange  race — following  our  wild 
ways." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  had  dropped  her 
stocking  by  this  time  into  her  lap, 
and  she  wrung  her  slender  hands  as 
she  spoke,  with  a  look  that  was  not 
like  the  calm  of  the  place.  Whether 
Janet  noted  this  or  merely  followed 
the  instinct  of  her  wandering  record 
of  events,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  her  steady  countenance,  which 
did  not  change. 

"And  there's  to  be  a  wedding 
up  the  water  at  Greenha'.  You 
will  mind,  mem,  Thomoseen,  that 
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was  once  in  our  ain  house  here  as 
the  girrl,  and  an  awfu'  time  I  had 
with  her,  for  she  would  learn  noth- 
ing. She's  grown  the  biggest 
woman  on  a'  Eskside,  and  they  call 
her  Muckle  Tammy,  and  mony  an 
adventure  she's  had  since  she  left 
my  kitchen — having  broken,  ye  will 
maybe  mind,  mem,  every  dish  we 
had.  And  for  her  ain  sake,  think- 
ing it  would  maybe  be  a  lesson  to 
her,  I  wanted  you  to  take  it  off  her 
wages " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  mind.  The  things 
would  not  stay  in  her  hands ;  they 
were  too  big.  We  have  had  our 
experiences  with  our  girrls,  Janet," 
Mrs  Ogilvy  said,  with  a  smile.  She 
had  taken  up  her  knitting  again, 
and  recovered  her  tranquil  looks. 

"  That  we  have,  mem  !  if  I  was 
to  make  out  a  chronicle — but  some 
of  them  have  turned  out  no  so  ill 
after  a'.  "Weel,  Muckle  Tammy, 
she  has  gotten  a  man." 

"  He  will  likely  be  some  small 
bit  creature,"  the  mistress  said. 

"  They  say  no — a  clever  chield, 
and  grand  wi'  a  garden,  and  mean- 
ing to  grow  vegetables  for  the  mar- 
ket at  Edinburgh  ;  for  she  is  a  lass 
with  a  tocher,  her  mother's  kailyard 
and  her  bit  cottage,  and  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  draw  in  a  chair  and 
sit  down." 

"I  doubt  there'll  be  but  little 
comfort  inside,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy. 
"If  it  had  been  her  to  look  after  the 
kail  and  the  cabbages,  and  him  to 
keep  everything  clean  and  trig ; 
but  there's  no  telling.  A  change 
like  that  works  many  ferlies.  You 
must  just  see,  Janet,  if  there  is  any- 
thing she  is  wanting  for  her  plenish- 
ing— some  linen,  or  a  few  silver 
teaspoons,  or  a  set  of  china,  or  a 
new  gown." 

"  They  a'  ken  there  will  be  some- 
thing for  them  in  the  coffers  at  the 
Hewan,"  said  Janet ;  "  but,  mem,  if 
ye  will  be  guided  by  me,  you  will 
let  it  be  no  too  much.  If  only  one 


of  these  dishes  had  been  stoppit  off 
her  wages  it  would  have  been  a 
grand  lesson :  but  ye  will  never  hear 
a  word  !  A  set  of  chiney  !  they 
would  a'  be  broken  afore  ever  she 
got  them  hame." 

"Let  it  be  the  silver  spoons 
then,  Janet;  they  are  the  things 
that  last  the  best.  And  now,  if 
you  were  to  cry  in  Andrew,  we 
might  read  our  chapter,  and  get 
ready  for  our  beds." 

This  was  the  invariable  conclu- 
sion of  these  evening  colloquies. 
And  Janet  went  "  ben  "  to  her  kit- 
chen and  then  to  the  garden  door, 
and  "  cried  upon "  Andrew,  still 
conversing  with  the  pony  in  the 
stable.  And  then  there  was  a  great 
turning  of  keys  and  drawing  of 
bolts,  and  the  house  was  closed  up 
for  the  night.  And  finally  the  pair 
went  into  the  parlour,  where  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  with  her  clear  little  edu- 
cated voice  read  "the  chapter," 
usually  from  one  of  the  Gospels, 
and  read  in  sequence  night  by 
night.  Janet  was  of  opinion  that 
she  never  understood  so  well  as 
when  her  mistress  read,  and  indeed 
Mrs  Ogilvy  had  a  little  pride  in 
her  reading,  which  was  very  clear 
and  distinct  with  its  broad  vowels. 
The  little  prayer  which  was  read 
out  of  a  book  did  not  please  An- 
drew so  much,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  prayers  ought  never  to  be  pre- 
viously invented  and  written,  but 
come,  as  he  said,  "  straught  from 
the  hairt."  He  had  himself  indeed 
thought  on  occasion  that  he  could 
have  poured  forth  the  sentiments 
that  moved  the  family  with  more 
unction  and  expression  than  was  in 
the  sometimes  faltering  voice  and 
pause  for  breath  which  affected  his 
mistress  when  she  read  these  "cauld 
words  out  of  a  book  "  ;  but  Andrew 
knew  his  own  place :  or  if  he  did 
not  know,  Janet  did. 

What  was  there  to  catch  the 
breath,  and  make  the  voice  falter, 
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in  the  printed  words  and  amid  all 
that  deep  calm  of  waning  life  ?  It 
was  at  the  prayer  for  the  absent 
that  Mrs  Ogilvy  for  fifteen  years 
past  had  always  broken  down. 
Nay,  not  broken  down  :  she  was 
too  deeply  sensible  that  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  private  feeling  while 
leading  the  family  devotions  would 
have  been  irreverent  and  unseemly ; 
but  she  was  not  capable  of  going  on 
quite  smoothly  without  a  pause 
over  that  petition,  "  Those  who  are 
absent  of  this  family,  be  Thou  with 
them  to  bless  them,  and  bring  them 
home  in  Thy  good  time  if  it  be  Thy 
blessed  will."  Every  night  there 
came  to  Janet's  eyes  as  she  knelt 
a  secret  tear ;  and  every  night  it 
seemed  to  Andrew  that  if  he  might 
speak  "  straught  from  the  hairt " 
instead  of  that  cauld  prayer  that 
was  printed,  the  Lord  would  hear. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  a  Scotch 
book  of  domestic  worship  the  words 
were  varied  from  day  to  day,  but 
the  meaning  was  always  the  same. 
They  left  the  mistress  of  the  house 
in  a  certain  commotion  of  mind 
when  her  old  servants  had  bidden 
her  good  night  and  withdrawn.  She 
had  a  way  then  of  walking  about  the 
room,  sometimes  pausing  as  if  to  lis- 
ten. There  was  deep  silence  about 
the Hewan,  uplifted  on  its  little  brae, 
and  with  few  houses  near, — nothing 
to  be  heard  except  the  distant 


murmur  of  the  Esk,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  trees.  But  the  night 
has  strange  mysteries  of  sound  for 
which  no  one  can  account.  Some- 
times something  came  that  seemed 
like  a  step  on  the  gravel  outside, 
sometimes,  fainter  in  the  distance, 
what  might  have  been  the  swing  of 
the  gate,  sometimes  a  muffled  knock 
as  at  the  door.  She  knew  them  all 
well,  and  had  been  deceived  by 
them  a  thousand  times  ;  nor  was 
she  undeceived  yet,  but  would  stop 
and  raise  her  head  and  hold  her 
breath,  waiting  for  perhaps  some 
second  sound  to  follow  to  give  mean- 
ing to  it.  But  there  never  came 
any  second  sound,  or  at  least  there 
never  was,  never  had  been,  any 
meaning  in  them.  She  listened, 
holding  up  her  head,  and  then 
drooped  it  again,  going  on  upon 
her  little  measured  walk.  "  At 
ainy  moment ! "  she  would  say 
sometimes  to  herself. 

Over  the  front  door  of  the  cot- 
tage, which  was  not  without  a  little 
pretension,  there  was  what  we  used 
to  call  a  fanlight :  and  in  this  sum- 
mer and  winter  every  night  a  light 
burned  till  morning.  People  shook 
their  heads  at  it  as  a  piece  of  fool- 
ish sentiment  and  very  extrava- 
gant ;  and  Andrew  grudged  a  little 
the  trouble  it  caused  him.  But 
there  it  burned  all  the  year  round, 
every  night  through. 


CHAPTER   II. 


In  the  summer  evenings  Mrs 
Ogilvy  sat  on  the  bench  outside  the 
parlour  window.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  sort  of  rapture  with 
which  the  long  summer  evenings  in 
Scotland  impressed  my  own  mind 
when  I  rediscovered  them,  so  to 
speak,  after  a  long  interval  of 
absence.  The  people  who  know 
Scotland  only  in  the  autumn  know 
them  not.  By  that  time  all  things 


have  grown  common,  the  sur- 
prises of  the  year  are  over ;  but  in 
June  those  long,  soft,  pearly,  rosy 
hours  which  are  neither  night  nor 
day,  which  melt  by  indescribable 
degrees  out  of  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
set into  everything  that  is  soft  and 
fair,  through  every  tint  and  shin- 
ing colour  and  mingling  of  lights, 
until  they  reach  that  which  is  in- 
conceivable—  surround  us  with  a 
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heavenly  atmosphere  all  their  own, 
the  fusion  of  every  radiance,  the 
subdual  of  every  shade.  There  are 
no  shadows  in  that  wonderful  light 
any  more  than  there  is  any  sun. 
The  midnight  sun  must  he  a  very 
spectacular  sort  of  performance  in 
comparison.  To  people  who  live 
in  it  always,  however,  it  will  prob- 
ably appear  no  such  great  thing. 

Mrs  Ogilvy  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  anything  that  was  not 
most  ordinary  in  these  June  nights. 
She  loved  them,  but  knew  no 
reason  why.  She  sat  in  the  sweet 
air,  in  the  silence,  sometimes  feel- 
ing herself  as  if  suspended  between 
air  and  sky,  floating  softly  in  space 
with  the  movement  of  the  world : 
and  in  her  thoughts  she  was  able 
even  sometimes  to  detach  herself 
from  Then  and  Now,  those  two 
dreadful  limits  of  our  consciousness, 
and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  life  as  it 
is  rounded  out,  and  some  conscious- 
ness of  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
and  the  sequence  and  connection  of 
all  things.  Sometimes  :  but  per- 
haps not  very  often,  for  these 
gleams  of  discovery  are  but  gleams, 
and  fly  like  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning which  suddenly  reveal  to  us  a 
broad  country,  a  noble  city  lost  in 
the  darkness.  On  such  occasions 
the  great  sphere  overhead,  the  great 
landscape  stretching  into  distance, 
the  glimpses  of  houses,  great  and 
small,  amid  the  warm  surrounding 
of  the  trees,  the  murmur  of  the 
Esk  low  in  the  glen,  filling  all  the 
air  with  sound,  affected  her  with  an 
extraordinary  calm.  She  used  to 
think  sometimes  that  this  was  the 
Peace  that  passeth  understanding 
which  descended  upon  her,  hushing 
all  her  thoughts,  stilling  every  sigh. 
It  came  but  seldom  in  that  height 
of  blessing,  but  often  in  a  less  per- 
fect way,  as  she  sat  and  pondered 
upon  the  great  still  world  revolving 
round,  and  she  an  atom  in  the 
boundless  breadth  of  being,  which 


by-and-by  would  drop,  while  the 
world  went  on. 

But  at  other  times  it  appeared 
to  her  more  strange  still  that  in 
all  these  miles  and  miles  of  dis- 
tance, of  solid  earth  and  growing 
trees,  and  the  hopeful  harvests  that 
were  coming,  there  was  one  little 
thing,  so  little  in  fact,  so  insig- 
nificant in  the  midst  of  all,  that 
was  throbbing  and  throbbing  and 
disturbing  the  quiet,  unmoved  by 
the.  peace  of  the  sky  and  the  earth 
and  all  the  beautiful  things  between 
them  —  thinking  its  own  small 
thoughts,  and  troubling,  and  liv- 
ing, till  all  the  quiet  throbbed  and 
thrilled  with  it,  the  one  thing  that 
was  out  of  harmony.  The  centre  of 
her  thoughts,  or  rather  the  cause  of 
them  all,  night  and  day,  was  a  thing 
that  had  happened  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  thing  that  most  people  had  forgot- 
ten— a  small  matter  to  the  world 
— just  the  going  away  of  a  heedless 
young  man.  It  was  not  that  she 
was  always  thinking  of  him,  for 
her  thoughts  rambled  and  wandered 
through  all  the  heavens  and  earth ; 
but  that  he  was  the  centre  of  all,  the 
pivot  on  which  they  turned,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  everything. 
He  had  gone  away — he  had  left  his 
home,  having  already  erred  and 
strayed — and  he  had  been  heard  of 
no  more.  She  was  not  complaining 
or  finding  fault  with  God  for  it : 
she  would  sometimes  wonder  with 
a  little  wistfulness  why  God  never 
listened  to  her,  did  not  somewhere 
seize  that  wandering  boy  and  bring 
him  back — to  satisfy  her  before  she 
died.  But  then  there  were  many 
things  Mrs  Ogilvy  knew  and 
acknowledged  to  herself  in  the 
philosophy  that  had  grown  out  of 
her  much  thinking.  Robert  was 
not  a  bairn,  nor  was  God  a  mere 
benevolent  patron,  to  seize  the  lad 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  set 
him  back  there,  because  she  wearied 
Him  with  crying.  She  had  wanted 
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God  to  be  that  many  times  in  her 
long  period  of  trouble  ;  but  by  dint 
of  time  and  thought  a  different 
sense  of  things  had  come  to  her. 
God  was  not  a  good  fairy  :  He  was 
the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  had  Robert  to  think  of  as  well 
as  his  mother,  and  thousands  and 
millions  of  other  things.  Often  in 
the  weariness  of  her  heart  she  asked 
nothing  for  Robert,  said  nothing, 
but  sat  there  before  the  Lord  with 
the  boy's  name  on  her  heart  put 
before  Him.  And  that  was  all  she 
was  doing  now. 

Of  all  that  landscape  there  was 
one  point  to  which  her  eyes  turned 
the  oftenest,  and  which  drew  her 
away  out  of  herself,  as  if  by  some 
charm  of  movement  and  going. 
And  that  was  the  piece  of  road 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  brae, 
with  her  own  garden-gate  opening 
into  it,  and  the  two  lines  of  the 
holly-hedges  on  either  side.  Often 
she  would  be  drawn  back  from  her 
thinking  by  the  sight  of  a  figure  on 
the  road,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  common  figure, — sometimes  a 
beggar,  or  a  man  with  a  pack,  a 
travelling  merchant,  or,  more  famil- 
iar still  than  that,  a  postman  on 
his  way  home,  or  a  lad  that  had 
been  working  later  than  usual. 
But  whatever  the  man  was,  the 
sight  of  him  always  gave  Mrs 
Ogilvy  a  sharp  sensation.  "At 
any  moment ! "  she  had  said  to 
herself  so  long  that  it  had  entered 
into  her  very  soul.  "At  any 
moment ! " — she  was  conscious  of 
this  night  and  day.  Through  all 
that  she  was  doing  she  had  always 
one  ear  listening  for  any  new  step 
or  sound.  And  you  may  think 
how  much  more  strong  that  habit- 
ual watchfulness  was  when  she 
looked  out  in  the  evening,  the 
time  when  everybody  comes  home, 
upon  the  road  by  which  he  must 
come,  if  he  ever  came.  A  hun- 
dred times  and  a  hundred  more 
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she  had  watched  that  road,  with 
her  eyes 

"  Busy  in  the  distance  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  thick." 

Often  and  often  she  had  seen  a 
man  detach  himself  from  the  white 
strip  of  the  road,  and  heard  her 
own  gate  click  and  swing,  and 
watched  a  head  moving  upward 
over  the  line  of  the  hedge.  But 
it  never  was  any  one  except  the 
most  simple,  the  most  naturally  to 
be  expected  visitor  —  perhaps  the 
minister,  perhaps  Mr  Miller  from 
the  paper-mill,  perhaps  some  friend 
of  Andrew's  and  Janet's.  Her 
heart  beat  in  her  ears,  in  her 
throat,  for  a  dreadful  moment,  and 
then  stood  still.  It  was  not  he  : 
how  should  it  1  She  rose  up  with 
no  heart  at  all,  everything  stopped 
and  hushed,  and  said,  "  How  are 
you  to-night,  Mr  Logan  1  What 
a  bonnie  evening  for  a  walk,"  or 
"  How  are  you,  Mr  Miller ;  sit  down 
and  take  a  rest  after  your  climb." 
She  said  nothing  about  her  dis- 
appointment ;  and,  indeed,  who 
could  say  she  was  disappointed  1  It 
just  was  not  Robbie  :  and  she  had 
no  more  reason  to  think  that  it 
would  be  him  than  that  the  night 
would  suddenly  turn  into  day. 

On  this  particular  evening  it  was 
Mr  Logan,  the  minister,  who  gave 
her  this  thrill  of  strong  expectation, 
this  disappointment  —  which  was 
not  a  disappointment.  He  found 
nothing  that  was  out  of  the  way  in 
her  peaceful  looks,  neither  the  one 
sensation  nor  the  other,  but  sat 
down  beside  her,  pleased  with  this 
conclusion  to  his  summer  evening's 
walk,  and  the  delightful  air  and 
pleasant  view,  and  the  calm  of 
the  Hewan,  in  which  everybody 
said  there  was  such  an  atmosphere 
of  repose  and  peace.  Mr  Logan 
was  a  country  minister  of  what  is 
now  called  the  old  school.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  had  ever  thought 
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of  making  innovations  or  disturb- 
ing the  old  order  of  affairs.  His 
services  were  just  the  same  as  they 
had  been  when  he  was  ordained 
some  thirty  years  before.  He  had 
baptised  a  great  part  of  his  parish- 
ioners, and  married  the  others,  so 
that  there  were  only  the  quite  old 
folk,  patriarchs  of  the  parish,  who 
could  remember  the  time  when  he 
was  first  "  placed  "  at  Eskholm,  and 
opposed  by  some,  though  always 
"well  likit"  by  others.  He  was 
considered  by  Mrs  Ogilvy  and 
many  ladies  of  the  parish  to  be  a 
very  personable  man,  comely  in  his 
grey  hair,  with  a  good  presence 
and  a  good  voice,  and  altogether  a 
wyss-like  man.  This  description, 
which  is  so  common  in  Scotland, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  person  described,  who 
may  be  very  wyss  -  like  with- 
out being  at  all  wise.  Mr  Logan 
sat  down  and  stretched  out  dis- 
creetly his  long  legs.  He  had  the 
shadow,  or  rather  the  subdued  light, 
of  a  smile  hovering  about  his  face. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  something 
agreeable  to  tell. 

"And  how  is  Susie?"  Mrs 
Ogilvy  said. 

"Susie,"  he  said,  with  a  change 
of  expression  which  did  not  look 
quite  so  genuine  as  the  lurking 
smile.  "  Oh,  Susie,  poor  thing, 
she  is  just  in  her  ordinary;  but 
that  is  not  very  well " 

"Not  well!  Susie?  But  she 
has  just  been  wonderful  in  her 
health  and  her  cheery  ways." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  she  has  kept  up  to  the 
outside  of  her  strength ;  but  I  have 
never  thought  she  was  equal  to  it. 
You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  re- 
member that  I  always  said  that. 
These  big  boys  are  too  much  for 
her;  and  now  that  they're  coming 
and  going  to  Edinburgh  every  day, 
and  all  the  trouble  of  getting  them 
off  in  the  morning,  with  sandwiches 
for  George  who  is  in  his  office,  and 


a  piece  for  Walter  and  Jamie  who 
are  at  the  school :  and  the  two  little 
ones  all  the  day  at  home,  and  me 
on  the  top  of  all,  that  am  perhaps 
accustomed  to  have  too  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  me " 

The  lurking  smile  came  forth 
again,  much  subdued,  so  that  no- 
body could  ask  the  minister  bru- 
tally, "  What  are  you  smiling  at  ? " 

"  j)ear  me,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  "  I 
am  very  much  astonished.  I  have 
always  thought  there  was  nobody 
like  Susie  for  managing  the  whole 
flock." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,  a  very  good 
girl ;  but  it's  too  much  for  her,  Mrs 
Ogilvy.  I've  always  said  so.  She 
takes  after  her  mother,  and  you 
know  my  —  wife  was  far  from 
strong." 

The  little  pause  he  made  before 
that  simple  word  wife  was  as  when 
a  man  who  has  married  a  second 
time  says  "my  first  wife." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  was  startled  and 
stared;  but  she  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  this  alarming  peculiarity. 
She  said,  "  I  cannot  think  Susie 
delicate,  Mr  Logan.  She  has  none 
of  the  air  of  it.  And  her  mother 
at  her  age " 

"  Ah,  her  mother  at  her  age ! 
I  must  take  double  care  that  noth- 
ing interferes  with  Susie.  It  is  an 
anxious  position  for  a  man  to  have 
a  family  to  look  after  that  is  de- 
prived of  a  mother's  care." 

"It  is  so,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy ;  "  but  with  Susie 

"  Poor  thing !  who  just  strains 
every  faculty  she  has.  There  are 
some  women  who  do  these  kind  of 
things  with  no  appearance  of  effort," 
said  Mr  Logan,  shaking  his  head  a 
little.  "  You  will  have  heard  there 
was  a  marriage  in  the  parish  yes- 
terday. They  would  fain  have  had 
it  in  the  church,  in  their  new-fangled 
way.  But  I  said  our  auld  kirk  did 
not  lend  itself  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  would  like  it  better  in  their 
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own  drawing-room,  or  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  mine." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  "I 
heard  of  it.  The  English  family 
that  have  taken  the  little  house  near 
the  Dean.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
hig  enough  to  have  a  drawing-room." 

"Well,  an  English  family  is 
rather  a  misnomer :  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  English,  though  they 
come  from  the  south — and  a  family 
you  can  call  it  no  longer,  for  this  was 
the  last  daughter,  and  there's  nothing 
hut  Mrs  Ainslie  herself  left." 

"  She's  a  well -put-on,  well-man- 
nered woman,  and  well-looking  too  : 
but  I  know  nothing  more  about 
her,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said. 

"She  is  all  that,"  replied  the 
minister,  with  a  little  fervour  un- 
necessary in  the  circumstances. 
"We  were  at  the  little  entertain- 
ment after,  Susie  and  me.  Every- 
thing was  just  perfectly  done,  and 
nobody  neglected,  and  without  a 
bit  of  fuss  or  nutter  such  as  is 
general  in  these  cases " 

"Do  you  think  it  is  general?" 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  with  that  natural 
and  instantaneous  impulse  of  self- 
defence  which  is  naturally  awak- 
ened by  excessive  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  better  methods  of  a  stran- 
ger. "We  are  maybe  not  much 
used  to  grand  entertainments  in  a 
landward  parish  like  this,  where 
there  are  not  many  grand  folk." 

"  Oh,  there  was  nothing  particu- 
larly grand  about  it,"  said  the 
minister,  with  the  air  of  lingering 
pleasantly  in  recollection  over  an 
agreeable  subject.  "These  simple 
sort  of  things  are  so  much  better ; 
but  it  takes  a  clever  person  to  see 
just  what  is  adapted  to  a  country 
place.  I  was  saying  to  Susie  this 
morning  it's  a  grand  thing  to  bring 
people  together  like  yon — and  no 
expense  to  speak  of  when  you  know 

how  to  go  about  it " 

"  And  what  did  Susie  think  ? " 
Mrs  Ogilvy  asked. 


"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "  nobody  will  say  I  am  one  to 
take  down  the  ladies  or  give  them 
a  poor  character ;  but  they  are 
maybe  slower  of  the  uptake  than 
men — especially  when  it's  another 
lady,  and  one  with  gifts  past  the 
common,  that  is  held  up  for  their 
example." 

"  I  thought  you  were  too  wise  a 
man  to  hold  up  anybody  for  an 
example." 

"You're  always  sensible,  Mrs 
Ogilvy.  That  is  just  what  I 
should  have  remembered  :  but  per- 
haps I  am  too  open  in  my  speech 
at  all  times.  I've  come  to  speak  to 
Susie  as  if  she  knew  things  and  the 
ways  of  the  world  just  as  well  as 
me." 

Mr  Logan  was  a  little  vague 
about  his  pronouns,  which  arose 
not  from  want  of  grammar,  but 
from  national  prejudice  or  prepos- 


"And  so  she  does,"  said  Mrs 
Ogilvy,  with  a  little  surprise. 
"  She's  young  still,  the  dear  lassie  ; 
but  it's  very  maturing  to  the  mind 
to  be  in  a  position  like  hers,  and  she 
is  just  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
persons  I  know." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  minister, 
with  a  sigh,  which  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  lurking  smile ;  "  but 
it's  a  very  different  thing  to  have  a 
companion  of  your  own  age." 

At  this  she  began  to  look  at  him 
with  more  attention  than  she  had 
as  yet  shown,  and  perceived  that 
there  was  a  little  flush  more  than 
ordinary  on  the  minister's  face. 
Had  he  come  to  make  any  revela- 
tion? Mrs  Ogilvy  had  all  the 
natural  prejudices,  and  she  was  re- 
solved that  at  least  she  would  do 
nothing  to  help  him  out.  She  sat 
demurely  and  looked  at  him,  while 
he,  leaning  forward,  traced  lines 
upon  the  gravel  with  the  end  of 
his  stick.  The  faint  imbecility  of 
the  smile  about  his  lips,  made  of 
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vanity  and  pleasure  and  a  little 
shame,  always  irritating  to  women, 
called  forth  an  ironical  watchful- 
ness on  her  part. 

"There  is  but  one  way  of  hav- 
ing that,"  he  continued ;  "  a  man's 
a  sad  wreck  in  many  cases  when 
he's  left  a  widower,  as  you  may 
say,  in  the  middle  of  his  days, — 

'  My  strength  he  weakened  in  the  way, 
My  days  of  life  he  shorten-ed.' 

This  is  not  the  usual  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  used,  but  it 
just  comes  to  that.  You  will  know 
by  yourself,  Mrs  Ogilvy.  You  were 
widowed  young." 

"  I  have  never  taken  myself  to 
be  a  rule  for  other  folk,"  she  said. 

"Well,  you  don't  do  that;  but 
still  how  are  you  to  judge  of  other 
folk's  feelings  but  according  to 
what  you  feel  yourself?" 

The  lady  made  no  reply.  No, 
she  would  not  help  him  !  if  he  had 
any  ridiculous  thing  to  say  to  her, 
he  should  muddle  through  it  the 
best  way  he  could.  She  would 
not  hold  out  a  little  finger  to  help 
him  up  to  dry  land. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
with  a  little  sigh,  "to  return  to 
Susie.  She's  not  equal  to  her 
present  charge,  not  equal  to  it  at 
all.  Three  big  boys  on  her  hands, 
and  the  two  little  ones,  not  to 
count  all  the  family  correspond- 
ence with  the  others  in  India  and 
Australia,  and  all  that.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  care  connected  with 
a  large  family  that  people  never 
think  of."  He  paused  for  sym- 
pathy, but  it  was  not  a  point  upon 
which  his  present  listener  could 
speak  :  he  went  on  with  a  slight 
and  momentary  feeling  that  she 
was  selfish  not  to  have  entered 
into  this  trouble,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  so  different  from  her 
own.  "  And  these  growing  laddies 
want  a  firm  hand  over  them — they 
want  authority — not  just  a  sister 


that  they  can  tease  and  fleech 

I  maybe  ought  from  the  first,"  he 
said,  slowly  and  tentatively,  "to 
have  taken  the  burden  more  upon 
myself." 

"  It  would  have  left  less  burden 
upon  Susie;  but  I  think  for  my 
part  she  is  quite  equal  to  it,"  Mrs 
Ogilvy  said. 

When  a  man  condescends  to 
blame  himself,  he  expects  as  his 
natural  due  that  he  should  be  re- 
assured. Mr  Logan  felt  that  his 
old  friend  and  parishioner,  to  whom 
he  had  come  half  for  sympathy, 
half  for  encouragement,  was  not 
nearly  so  sympathetic  a  person  as 
he  thought. 

"  I  see  we'll  not  agree  in  that ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you're  the 
one  that  is  in  the  right.  Well," 
he  said,  getting  up  slowly,  "  I'm 
afraid  I  must  be  going.  This  is 
a  long  walk  for  me  at  this  hour 
of  the  night ;  and  they'll  be  wait- 
ing for  me  at  home." 

"You'll  let  me  know,"  Mrs 
Ogilvy  said,  as  she  walked  with 
him  along  the  little  platform  round 
the  plot  of  grass.  "You'll  let  me 
know  —  when  things  have  gone 
further." 

"  When  things  have  gone  fur- 
ther 1 "  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  red- 
ness and  look  of  surprise :  then, 
added,  shaking  his  head,  "What 
things  there  are  to  go  further,  and 
how  far  they  can  go,  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  You  must  be  referring  to 
something  in  your  own  mind." 

And  the  good  night  was  a  little 
formal  with  which  he  went  away. 

It  was  time  to  go  in.  The  light 
was  fading  at  last,  growing  a  little 
paler,  and  ten  had  struck  on  the 
big  clock.  The  lamp  had  been 
lighted  in  the  drawing-room  for 
Mrs  Ogilvy  to  read  the  chapter  by, 
though  there  was  no  real  need  for  it. 
Janet,  who  had  come  out  for  her 
mistress's  work  and  her  footstool, 
lingered,  as  was  her  wont,  before 
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she  "  cried  upon  "  Andrew  for  that 
concluding  ceremonial  of  the  day. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  that  there 

was  any  word  of  the  minister ? 

But  perhaps  I  should  not  speak  on 
the  small  authority  I  have,"  Mrs 
Ogilvy  said. 

"Speak  freely,  mem;  I  can  aye 
bear  it — and  better  from  you  than 
from  some  other  folk." 

Andrew  had  strong  Free  Church 
inclinations.  He  was  given  to 
disrespectful  speech  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Auld  Kirk  in  general,  and  of 
Mr  Logan  in  particular,  calling  him 
a  dumb  dog  that  could  not  bark — 
which  roused  Janet  to  her  inmost 
soul.  She  was  not  satisfied  even 
with  her  mistress,  though  she  had 
never  forsaken  the  Kirk  of  her 
fathers.  Janet  bore  her  burden,  as 
the  only  perfectly  orthodox  person 
in  the  house,  with  great  solemnity 
and  a  sense  of  suffering  for  the 
right.  "  Say  what  you  will,  mem  ; 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  have 
heard  worse.  I  can  put  up  with 
it,"  Janet  said. 

"You  are  just  a  very  foolish 
person  to  speak  in  that  tone  to  me. 
Am  I  one  to  find  fault  with  the 
minister  without  cause?  Nor  am 
I  finding  fault  with  him.  He  has  a 
right  to  do  it  if  he  likes.  I  would 
not  say  that  it  was  expedient." 

"  Eh,  mem,  if  ye  would  but  put 
me  out  of  my  pain !  What  is  it  ? 
He  is  a  douce  man,  that  would  do 
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harm  to  nobody.  What  is  he  go- 
ing to  do  1 " 

"Indeed,  Janet,  I  cannot  tell. 
It  is  just  some  things  he  said. 
Was  there  ever  any  lady's  name 
named  —  or  that  caused  a  silly 
laugh,  or  made  folk  speak  ? " 

"  Named  ! "  said  Janet, — "  with 
our  minister?  'Deed,  and  that 
there  have  been  —  every  woman 
born  that  he  has  ever  said  a  ceevil 
word  to.  You  ken  little  of  country 
clashes,  mem,  if  you're  surprised  at 
that.  Your  ainseP  for  one,  and  we 
ken  the  truth  there  is  in  that." 

"  They  were  far  to  seek  if  they 
named  me,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  dignity ;  "  but 
there  is  a  lady  he  is  very  full  of. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  inquire,  for  I 
hate  gossip  ;  but  if  it  should  come 
your  way  from  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours, I  would  like  to  hear  what 
they  say.  Poor  Susie !  he  says 
she  is  not  able  for  so  much  work, 
that  he  is  feared  she  will  go  like 
her  mother.  Now,  she's  not  like 
her  mother  either  in  that  or  any 
other  thing.  There's  trouble  brew- 
ing for  my  poor  Susie — if  you  hear 
anything,  let  me  know." 

"  And  you  never  heard  who  the 
leddy  was  ? "  Janet  said. 

"I  have  heard  much  more — a 
great  deal  more,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  cried, 
very  inconclusively  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, "than  I  had  any  wish  to 
hear ! " 


CHAPTER   III. 


This  was  the  ordinary  of  the  life 
:at  the  He  wan.  A  great  deal  of 
solitude,  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
an  endless  circling  of  mind  and 
reflection  round  one  subject  which 
shadowed  heaven  and  earth,  and 
affected  every  channel  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  a  silent  much-reasoning 
creature  can  flow  :  and  at  the  same 
time  much  acquaintance  with  a 


crowd  of  small  human  events  mak- 
ing up  the  life  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  which,  practically  speak- 
ing, Mrs  Ogilvy  had  nothing  to  do, 
yet  with  which,  in  the  way  of  sym- 
pathy, advice,  and  even  criticism,  she 
had  a  great  deal  to  do.  Such  half 
confidences  as  that  of  Mr  Logan  were 
brought  to  her  continually — veiled 
disclosures  made  for  the  purpose  of 
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finding  out  how  such  and  such 
things  looked  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who  was  very  discreet, 
who  never  repeated  anything  that 
was  said,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  intimating  an  opinion  as  veiled 
as  the  disclosure  by  delicate  methods 
without  putting  it  into  words.  She 
sat  on  her  modest  height,  a  little 
oracle  wrapped  in  mystery  as  to 
her  own  inner  life,  impartial  and 
observant  as  to  that  about  her. 
How  she  had  come  to  be  an  auth- 
ority in  the  village  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell.  She  was  not  a 
person  of  noted  family  or  territorial 
importance,  which  is  a  thing  which 
tells  for  so  much  in  Scotland.  Per- 
haps it  was  chiefly  because,  since 
the  great  misfortune  of  her  life, 
she  had  retired  greatly  from  the 
observation  of  the  parish,  paying 
no  visits,  seeing  only  the  people 
who  went  to  see  her,  and  as  for 
her  own  affairs  confiding  in  nobody, 
asking  no  sympathy — too  proud  in 
her  love  and  sorrow  even  to  allow 
that  she  was  stricken,  or  that  the 
dearest  object  of  her  life  was  the 
occasion  of  all  her  suffering.  Neigh- 
bours had  adjured  her  not  "to  make 
an  idol "  of  her  boy  ;  and  after  the 
trouble  came  they  had  shaken  their 
heads  and  assured  her  in  the  first 
publicity  of  the  blow  that  God  was 
a  jealous  God,  and  would  not  per- 
mit idolatry.  To  these  speeches 
she  had  never  made  any  reply : 
and  scarcely  any  one  to  this  day 
knew  whether  his  mother  had  ever 
heard  from  Eobert,  or  was  aware  of 
his  movements  and  history.  This 
position  had  been  very  impressive  to 
the  little  community.  It  is  a  kind 
of  pride  with  which  in  Scotland 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand  she  had 
never  rejected  the  appeal,  tacit 
or  open,  of  any  one  who  came  to 
her.  The  ladies  of  the  village 
were  almost  a  little  servile  in  the 
court  they  paid  to  this  old  lady. 
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They  liked  to  know  what  Mrs 
Ogilvy  thought  of  most  things 
that  went  on,  and  to  have  her 
opinion  of  any  stranger  who  settled 
among  them ;  and  if  a  rumour  rose 
in  the  village,  where  rumours  are 
so  apt  to  rise,  nobody  knows  how, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  concourse  in 
the  afternoon,  unpremeditated  and 
accidental,  of  visitors  eager  to  hear, 
but  very  diffident  of  being  the  first 
to  ask,  what  the  lady  of  the  Hewan 
thought.  Now  the  suggestion  that 
the  minister  of  Eskholm  was  about 
to  make  a  second  marriage,  over- 
turning the  entire  structure  of  life, 
displacing  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  the  mistress  of  the  manse 
for  many  years,  and  inflicting  a 
new  and  alien  sway  upon  his  big 
boys  and  his  little  girls,  all  flourish- 
ing under  the  cheerful  sovereignty 
of  Susie,  was  such  an  idea  as  natur- 
ally convulsed  the  parish  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  And  there  was 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the 
question  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
cuss, when  two  or  three  of  these 
ladies  met  without  concert  or  pre- 
meditation in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Hewan;  and  Janet,  half  proud  of 
the  concourse,  half  angry  at  the 
trouble  involved,  had  to  spend  all 
the  warm  afternoon  serving  the  tea. 
If  such  was  the  purpose,  however, 
it  was  entirely  foiled  by  the  un- 
looked-for appearance  of  a  lady  not 
at  all  like  the  ladies  of  Eskholm — 
a  stranger,  with  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  strongly  marked 
"  English  accent,"  the  very  person 
who  was  believed  to  have  led  the 
minister  astray.  The  new-comer 
was  good-looking,  well-dressed,  and 
extremely  anxious  to  please;  but 
as  the  only  method  of  doing  so 
which  she  could  think  of  was  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  conversation, 
and  to  assume  the  air  of  the  prin- 
cipal person,  the  expedient  perhaps 
was  not  very  successful.  But  for 
the  moment  even  Mrs  Ogilvy  was 
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silenced.  She  allowed  her  hand  to 
be  engulfed  in  the  two  hands  of 
the  stranger  held  out  to  her;  and 
even  gave  to  this  frank  and  smiling 
personage  in  her  consternation  the 
place  of  honour,  the  seat  by  herself. 
The  English  lady,  Mrs  Ainslie,  was 
not  shy ;  and  the  little  hostile  as- 
sembly in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Hewan,  which  had  assembled  to 
discuss  the  danger  to  the  minister 
of  this  alarming  siren  in  their  midst, 
was  changed  into  an  audience  of 
civil  listeners,  hearing  the  siren  dis- 
course. 

"Oh,  I  like  it  beyond  descrip- 
tion," she  said.  "  It  has  become 
the  most  important  place  in  the 
world  to  me  !  What  a  thing  pro- 
vidence is  !  We  came  here  think- 
ing of  nothing,  meaning  to  spend 
six  weeks,  or  at  the  most  two 
months.  And  lo  !  this  little  coun- 
try retreat,  as  we  thought  it,  has 
become — I  really  can't  speak  of  it. 
My  daughter,  my  only  remaining 
one,  the  last — whom  I  have  some- 
times thought  the  flower  of  the 
flock " 

"You  will  have  a  number  of 
daughters  ? " 

"  I  am  a  grandmother  these  four 
or  five  years,"  said  the  stranger, 
spreading  out  her  hands,  and  put- 
ting herself  forth,  and  her  still  fresh 
attractions,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
pardonable  boast.  The  ladies  of 
Eskholm,  all  listening,  felt  a  move- 
ment among  them,  a  half-perceptible 
rustle,  half  of  interest,  half  of  envy. 
This  was  what  it  was  to  be  English, 
to  have  a  house  in  London,  to  move 
about  the  world,  to  introduce  your 
girls  and  have  them  properly  ap- 
preciated. How  can  you  do  that 
in  a  small  country  place  ?  Some  of 
these  ladies  were  grandmothers  too, 
and  no  older  than  Mrs  Ainslie,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  declaring  with  that  light 
and  airy  manner,  See  how  young, 
how  fresh,  how  unlike  a  grand- 


mother I  am  !  They  looked  at  her 
•with  admiration  modified  by  disap- 
proval. They  had  meant  to  discuss 
her,  to  organise  a  defence  against 
her  ;  and  here  she  was  in  command 
of  everybody's  attention,  the  centre 
of  the  group  ! 

"  I  am  sure,"  the  lady  continued, 
"  it  is  the  truest  thing  to  say  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  We 
came  here,  Sophie  and  I,  thinking 
of  nothing — just  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  summer :  and  here  she  is  hap- 
pily married  !  and,  for  all  I  know, 
I  may  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
the  place.  She  is  my  youngest, 
and  to  be  near  her  is  such  an  at- 
traction. Besides,  I  have  made 
such  excellent  friends — friends  that 
I  hope  to  keep  all  my  life." 

"It  is  not  everybody  that  is  so 
fortunate,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said.  None 
of  the  audience  gave  her  the  least 
assistance.  They  were  fascinated 
by  the  confidence  of  the  stranger, 
her  pleasure  in  her  own  good  for- 
tune, and  her  freedom  from  any  of 
that  shyness  which  silenced  them- 
selves 

"  Fortunate  is  really  too  little  to 
say.  Fancy,  all  my  girls  have  made 
love-matches,  and  my  sons-in-law 
adore  their  wives — and  me.  Now, 
I  think  that  is  a  triumph.  They 
are  all  fond  of  me.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  a  triumph  1  If  ever  I 
feel  inclined  to  boast,  it  is  of 
that." 

"  You  are  perhaps  one  of  those," 
said  Mrs  Ogilvy,  somewhat  grimly, 
"  that,  as  we  say  in  this  country,  a'- 
body  likes, — which  is  always  a  com- 
pliment— in  one  way." 

"  That  ah-body  likes,"  cried  Mrs 
Ainslie  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  an  imitation  which  had  a  very 
irritating  effect  on  the  listeners. 
"  Thank  you  a  hundred  times.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  compliment,  I 
think." 

"That  awbody  likes,"  repeated 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  putting  the  vowel  to 
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rights,  "  We  do  not  always  mean 
it  in  just  such  a  favourable  sense." 

"  It  means  a  person  that  makes 
herself  agreeable  —  with  no  real 
meaning  in  it,"  said  one. 

"  It  means  just  a  whillie-wha," 
said  another. 

"  It  means  a  person,  as  they  say, 
with  a  face  like  a  fiddle,  and  no 
sincerity  behind." 

Mrs  Ainslie  put  up  her  hands 
again.  "  Oh,  how  am  I  to  under- 
stand so  much  Scotch?  I  must 
ask  Mr  Logan,"  she  said. 

And  then  again  there  was  a  pause. 
She  dared  to  mention  him  !  in  the 
face  of  all  those  ladies  banded  to- 
gether for  his  defence. 

"  What  a  delightful  man  he  is," 
she  proceeded — "  so  learned,  and  so 
clever,  and  so  good  !  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  met  with  such  a  man. 
If  he  were  only  not  so  weighed 
down  with  these  children.  Dear 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  don't  you  think  it  is 
dreadful  to  see  a  poor  man  so  bur- 
dened. If  he  had  only  some  one  to 
keep  order  a  little  and  take  proper 
care  of  him.  My  heart  sinks  for 
him  whenever  I  go  into  his  house." 

Then  there  was  a  universal  out- 
cry, no  longer  capable  of  being  con- 
trolled. "  I  cannot  see  that  at  all," 
cried  one.  "  He  has  Susie,"  cried 
two  or  three  together.  "  And 
where  could  he  find  a  better  ?  I 
wish,  indeed,  he  was  more  worthy 
of  such  a  daughter  as  that." 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  surprises, 
and  of  the  most  sensational  kind,  for 
just  as  the  ladies  of  Eskholm  were 
warming  to  this  combat,  in  which 
so  much  more  was  meant  than 
met  the  eye,  and,  a  little  flushed 
with  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  tea  and  rising  temper,  were 
turning  fiery  looks  toward  the  in- 
terloper, the  door  opened  quietly, 
without  any  preliminary  bell  or 
even  knock  at  the  door,  and  Susie 
Logan  herself — Susie,  in  behalf  of 
whom  they  were  all  so  ready  to  do 


battle  —  walked  quietly  in.  Susie 
herself  was  quite  calm,  perfectly 
fresh,  though  she  had  been  walking 
in  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day, — her 
white  straw  hat  giving  a  transparent 
shade  to  the  face,  her  cotton  dress 
so  simple,  fresh,  and  clean.  Nobody 
ever  managed  to  look  so  fresh  and 
without  soil  of  any  kind  as  Susie, 
whatever  she  might  do. 

There  was  a  sudden  pause  again, 
a  pause  more  dramatic  than  before, 
for  the  speakers  had  all  been  in  full 
career,  and  some  of  them  angry. 
Susie  was  very  familiar  at  the 
Hewan — she  was  like  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  She  stopped  short  at 
the  door  and  looked  round,  too 
much  at  home  even  to  pretend  that 
she  did  not  see  how  embarrassing 
her  appearance  was.  "  I  must  have 
interrupted  something  ? "  she  said. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  Susie."  "  How 
could  you  interrupt  anything  ? " 
"  You  are  just  the  one  that  would 
know  the  most  of  it,  whatever  we 
were  discussing,"  the  ladies  hastened 
to  say,  one  taking  the  word  from 
another.  Mrs  Ogilvy  held  out  her 
hand  without  moving.  "  Come  in, 
come  in,"  she  said ;  "  and  ye  can 
leave  the  door  a  little  open,  Susie, 
for  we're  all  flushed  a  little  with  the 
heat  and  with  our  tea." 

Mrs  Ainslie  was  the  one  who 
gave  Susan  the  most  marked  recep- 
tion. She  alone  got  up  and  took 
the  girl  in  her  arms.  "  How  glad 
I  should  have  been,"  she  said, 
"  had  I  known  I  was  to  meet  you 
here." 

"  Now,  Susie,  I  will  not  have 
this,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy  ;  "sit  down 
and  do  not  make  yourself  the  prin- 
cipal person,  my  dear;  for  I  was 
thinking  it  was  me  this  lady  was 
glad  to  see.  As  we  are  talking  of 
marriages,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
anybody  can  tell  me  about  that  big 
lassie  Thoinasine  that  I've  been 
hearing  of — a  creature  that  has  a 
cottage  and  a  kailyard,  and  not 
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much  of  a  head  on  her  shoulders. 
Will  he  be  a  decent  man  ?  " 

There  were  some  who  shook  their 
heads,  and  there  were  some  who 
answered  more  cordially — Thomas- 
ine's  husband  had  been  as  much 
discussed  in  the  parish  as  a  more 
important  alliance  could  have  been. 
And  under  the  shelter  of  this  new 
inquiry  most  of  the  guests  stole 
away.  Mrs  Ainslie  herself  was  one 
of  the  last  to  go.  She  put  once 
more  an  arm  round  Susie.  "  Are 
you  coming,  my  love?  I  should 
like  to  walk  with  you,"  she  said. 

"Not  yet,  Mrs  Ainslie,"  said 
Susan,  with  rising  colour.  She 
freed  herself  from  the  embrace  with 
a  little  haste.  "I  have  not  seen 
Mrs  Ogilvy  for  a  long  time." 

"You  have  not  seen  me  either," 
said  the  stranger  playfully  and  ten- 
derly, shaking  a  finger  at  her ;  "  but 
it  is  right  that  new  friends,  even 
when  they're  dear  friends,  should 
yield  to  old  friends,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  sigh  and  smile.  She  made 
a  very  graceful  exit  considering  all 
things,  and  Susie's  presence  pre- 
vented even  the  lingerer  who  went 
last  from  murmuring  a  private  word 
as  she  had  wished.  When  they 
were  all  gone,  Susie  placed  herself 
by  her  old  friend's  side. 

"  They  worry  you,  these  folk ; 
they  come  to  you  with  all  their 
clashes.  What  was  it  this  time  ? 
I  saw  they  were  stopped  by  me. 
It  was  not  that  old  business,"  said 
Susie,  with  a  blush,  "  about  Johnny 
Maitland  1  I  thought  that  was  all 
past  and  gone." 

"  It  was  not  that — it  was  rather 
this  lady,  this  English  person  that 
stopped  all  their  mouths  before  you 
came  in.  She  is  a  very  wyss-like 
woman,  though  her  manners  are 
strange  to  me.  As  I  said  to  your 
father,  she's  well  put-on  and  well 
looking.  Do  you  like  her,  Susie  ? " 

"Me !  I've  no  occasion  not  to  like 
her,  Mrs  Ogilvy." 
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"  I  was  not  asking  that.  Do  you 
like  her,  Susie  ? " 

Upon  which  Susie  began  to  laugh. 
"  What  can  I  say  ?— 

'  I  dinna  like  ye,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  canna  tell.' 

I've  no  occasion  not  to  like  her. 
She  is  always  very  kind,  a  little 
too  kind,  to  me — I  am  not  fond  of 
all  that  kissing — but  it  is  perhaps 
just  her  way.  I  am  not  very  fond 
of  her,  to  tell  the  truth." 

"Nor  am  I,  Susie;  but  she  is 
maybe  well  enough  if  we  were  not 
prejudiced." 

"Oh  yes,  she  is  well  enough, — 
she  is  more  than  that ;  and  papa 
thinks  there  is  nobody  like  her," 
she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Ah  !  your  papa  has  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  ? " 

"  And  why  not  ?  He  has  a  great 
eye  for  the  ladies.  Did  you  not 
know  that  1  I  think  I  like  her  the 
less  because  he  makes  so  much  of 
her.  There  was  that  party  she  had 
for  the  marriage,  I  never  hear  the 
end  of  it.  It  was  all  so  nice,  and 
so  little  trouble,  and  no  fuss,  and  no 
expense,  and  so  forth.  How  can  he 
tell  it  was  no  expense? — all  the 
things  were  sent  out  from  Edin- 
burgh ! "  said  Susie,  offended  in  her 
pride  of  housekeeping ;  "  and  as  for 
the  sandwiches  and  things,  I  have 
seen  the  very  same  in  Edinburgh 
parties,  and  not  so  very  new  either. 
I  could  make  them  perfectly  my- 
self ! " 

"  My  dear,  that  is  the  way  of 
men,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvy ;  "  a  bit  of 
bread-and-butter  in  a  strange  place 
they  will  take  for  a  ferlie  :  whereas 
it's  only  a  piece  for  the  bairns  at 
home." 

"  Oh,  papa  is  not  so  bad  as  that," 
said  Susie  ;  "  and  I'm  very  silly  to 
mind.  ~Now,  just  you  lean  back  in 
your  big  chair  and  be  quiet  a  little ; 
and  I  will  go  ben  to  Janet  and 
bring  you  a  little  new-made  tea." 
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"  I  like  to  see  you  do  it,  Susie. 
I  like  to  take  it  from  your  hand.  It 
is  not  for  the  tea " 

"  No,  it  is  not  for  the  tea,"  said 
the  girl;  and,  though  she  was  not 
fond  of  kissing,  as  she  said,  she 
touched  Mrs  Ogilvy's  old  soft  cheek 
tenderly  with  her  fresh  lips,  and 
went  away  briskly  on  her  errand 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  Perhaps  it 
is  something  of  a  misnomer  to  call 
Susie  Logan  a  girl.  I  fear  she  must 
have  been  thirty  or  a  little  more ; 
but  she  had  never  left  her  home, 
and  though  she  was  full  of  ex- 
perience, she  retained  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  openness  of  youth.  Her 
hazel  eyes  were  limpid  and  mildly 
bright ;  her  features  good  if  not 
remarkable ;  her  colour  fresh  as  a 
summer  morning.  Nowhere  could 
she  go  without  carrying  a  sense  of 
youth  and  life  with  her ;  and  here 
in  this  still  existence  at  the  Hewan 
among  the  old  people  she  was  doubly 
young,  the  representative  of  all  that 
was  wanting  to  make  that  house 
bright.  She  alone  could  make  the 
mistress  yield  to  this  momentary 
indulgence,  and  permit  herself  to 
look  tired  and  to  rest.  And  for  her 
Janet  joyfully  boiled  the  kettle  over 
again,  though  she  had  just  been 
congratulating  herself  on  having 
finished  for  the  day. 

Sasan  went  back  and  administered 
the  tea,  that  cordial  which  is  half 
for  the  body  and  half  for  the  mind, 
but  which  swallowed  amid  a  crowd 
of  visitors  fulfils  neither  purpose  : 
and  then  she  seated  herself  by  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  side.  "  How  good  it  is  to 
feel  they're  all  gone  away  and  we 
are  just  left  to  our  two  selves  ! " 

"  Have  you  anything  particular 
to  say  to  me,  Susie?" 

"  Oh  no,  nothing  particular ; 
everything  is  just  in  its  ordinary : 
the  little  ones  are  sometimes  rather 
a  handful,  and  if  papa  would  get 
them  a  governess  I  would  be  thank- 
ful. They  mean  no  harm,  the 
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little  things ;  but  the  weather  is 
warm  and  the  day  is  long,  and 
they  are  not  fond  of  their  lessons — 
neither  am  I,"  said  Susie,  with  a 
laugh,  "if  the  truth  were  told." 

"  And  you  are  finding  them  a 
little  too  much  for  you  —  that  is 
what  your  father  was  saying " 

"  I  find  them  too  much  for  me  ! 
did  papa  say  that  1 "  cried  Susie, 
alarmed  ;  "  that  was  never,  never  in 
my  head.  I  may  grumble  a  little, 
half  in  fun  ;  but  too  much  for  me, 
Mrs  Ogilvy  !  me  that  was  born  to  it, 
the  eldest  daughter  !  such  a  thing 
was  never,  never  in  my  mind " 

"  I  told  him  so,  my  dear,  but  he 
would  not  believe  me ;  he  just  main- 
tained it  to  my  face  that  it  was  too 
much  for  you,  and  your  health  was 
beginning  to  fail." 

"  What  would  he  mean  by  that  1 " 
said  Susie,  sitting  up  very  upright 
on  her  chair.  A  shadow  came  over 
her  brightness.  "  Oh,  I  hope  he  has 
not  got  any  new  idea  in  his  head," 
she  cried. 

"  Maybe  he  will  be  thinking 
of  a  governess  for  the  little  ones, 
Susie." 

"  It  might  be  that,"  she  acknow- 
ledged in  subdued  tones.  "  And 
then,"  she  added,  with  again  a  sud- 
den laugh,  "  I  heard  that  woman — 
no,  no,  I  never  meant  to  speak  of 
her  so — I  heard  Mrs  Ainslie  saying 
to  him  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  would  rather  not  have  the  ease- 
ment than  get  it  through  her 
hands." 

"  Oh  fie  !  Susie,  fie  !  she  would 
have  no  ill  motive  :  you  must  not 
take  such  things  into  your  head." 

"  It  is  she  that  makes  me  feel  as 
if  it  were  too  much,"  cried  Susie, 
"coming  in  at  all  hours  following 
me  about  the  house.  I  get  so  tired 
of  her  that  I  am  tired  of  everything. 
I  could  just  dance  at  the  sight  of 
her :  she  puts  me  out  of  my  senses ; 
and  always  pitying  me  that  want 
none  of  her  pity  !  It  must  be  kind- 
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ness,  I  suppose,"  said  Susie,  grudg- 
ingly ;  "  but  then  I  wish  she  would 
not  be  so  kind."  After  this  there 
was  a  pause.  The  talk  came  to  an 
end  all  at  once.  Mrs  Ainslie  and 
her  doings  dropped  out  of  it  as  if 
she  had  gone  behind  a  veil ;  and 
Susie  looked  in  her  old  friend's 
face,  with  the  tenderest  of  inquir- 
ing looks,  a  question  that  needed 
not  to  be  spoken. 

"No  word  still,  no  word?"  she 
rather  looked  than  said. 

"  Never  a  word :  not  one,  not 
one  ! "  the  elder  woman  replied. 

Susie  put  her  head  down  on  Mrs 
Ogilvy's  knee,  and  her  cheek  upon 
her  friend's  hand,  and  then  gave 
way  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  silent 
tears,  sobbing  a  little,  like  a  child. 
Mrs  Ogilvy  shed  no  tear.  She 
patted  the  bowed  head  softly  with 
her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  con- 
soling a  child.  "  The  time's  very 
long,"  she  said, — "very  long,  and 
never  a  word." 

After  a  while  Susie  raised  her 
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head.  "I  must,  perhaps,  not  be 
very  well  after  all,"  she  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile ;  "or  why 
should  I  cry  like  that.  It  is  just 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  and 
minding.  It  was  about  this  time 
of  the  year " 

"The  fifteenth  of  this  month," 
Mrs  Ogilvy  said ;  "  to-morrow,  and 
then  it'll  be  fifteen  years." 

They  sat  for  a  little  together  say- 
ing nothing ;  and  then  Susie  ex- 
claimed, as  if  she  could  not  contain 
herself,  "  But  he'll  come  back — I'm 
just  as  sure  Robbie  will  come  back  ! 
He  will  give  you  no  warning;  he 
was  never  one  for  writing.  You 
will  just  hear  his  step  on  the  road, 
and  he  will  be  here." 

"  That  is  what  I  think  myself," 
Mrs  Ogilvy  said. 

And  while  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether silent,  there  suddenly  came 
into  the  silence  the  click  of  the 
gate  and  the  sound  of  a  step.  And 
they  both  started,  for  a  moment 
almost  believing  that  he  had  come. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  continued  disappointment, 
which  was  no  disappointment  but 
only  the  fall  of  a  fancy,  a  bubble 
of  fond  imagination  in  which  there 
was  no  reality  at  all  —  happened 
once  more,  while  these  two  ladies 
sat  together  and  listened.  And 
then  the  shadow  of  a  man  crossed 
the  open  window — a  little  man — 
who,  not  knowing  he  was  seen, 
paused  to  wipe  his  bald  head  and 
recover  his  breath  before  he  rang 
the  bell  at  the  open  door.  The 
house  was  all  open,  fearing  nothing, 
the  sunshine  and  atmosphere  pene- 
trating everywhere. 

"  It  is  Mr  Somerville,  my  man 
of  business.  It  will  only  be  some- 
thing about  siller,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said 
in  a  low  tone. 

"I    will   go   away,   then,"   said 


Susie.  She  paused  a  little,  holding 
her  old  friend's  hands.  "And  if  it's 
any  comfort,"  she  said,  "  when  you're 
sitting  alone  and  thinking,  to  mind 
that  there  is  one  not  far  away  that  is 
thinking  too — and  believing " 

"It  is  a  comfort,  Susie — God  bless 
you  for  it,  my  dear " 

"Well,  then,  there  are  two  of 
us,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  beaming 
out  of  the  tearfulness  of  her  face, 
"  and  it  will  be  easier  when  this 
weary  month  is  past." 

Susie,  in  her  fresh  summer  dress, 
with  her  sweet  colour  and  her 
pleasant  smile,  met,  as  she  went 
out,  the  old  gentleman  coming  in. 
She  did  not  know  him,  but  gave 
him  a  little  bow  as  she  passed,  with 
rural  politeness  and  the  kindness 
of  nature.  Susie  was  not  accus- 
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totned  to  pass  any  fellow-creature 
without  a  salutation.  She  knew 
every  soul  in  the  parish,  and  every 
soul  in  the  parish  knew  her.  She 
could  not  cross  any  one's  path 
without  dropping,  as  it  were,  a 
flower  of  human  kindness  by  the 
way,  except,  of  course,  when  she 
was  in  Edinburgh  or  any  other 
large  and  conventional  place,  where 
she  only  thought  her  goodwill  to 
all  whom  she  met.  The  visitor, 
coming  from  that  great  capital  and 
used  to  the  reticences  of  town  life, 
was  delighted  with  this  little  civil- 
ity. He  seized  his  hat,  pulling  it 
once  more  off  his  bald  head,  and 
went  into  the  Hewan  uncovered,  as 
if  he  had  been  going  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Queen.  It  gave  him  a 
little  courage  for  his  mission,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  a  very 
cheerful  mission,  nor  one  which  he 
had  undertaken  with  any  alacrity. 
It  was  not  that  Mrs  Ogilvy's  income 
had  sustained  any  diminution,  or 
that  he  had  a  tale  of  failing  divi- 
dends and  bad  investments  to  tell. 
What  she  had  was  invested  in  the 
soundest  securities.  It  did  not  per- 
haps bring  her  in  as  much  as  would 
now  be  thought  necessary;  but  it  was 
as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the 
British  Linen  Company,  all  rolled 
into  one.  Her  income  scarcely 
varied  a  pound  year  by  year.  There 
was  very  little  for  her  man  of  busi- 
ness to  do  but  to  receive  the  modest 
dividends  and  send  her  the  money 
as  she  required  it.  She  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  banks  and 
cheque-books.  She  liked  always 
to  have  a  little  money  in  the  house 
— but  there  was  little  necessity  for 
frequent  meetings  between  her  and 
the  manager  of  her  affairs.  He 
would  sometimes  come  in  on  rare 
occasions  when  he  had  taken  a 
long  walk  into  the  country  :  but 
Mr  Somerville  was  not  so  young  as 
he  once  had  been,  and  took  long 
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walks  no  more.  Therefore  she  looked 
at  him  not  with  anxiety  but  with 
a  little  curiosity  when  he  sat  down 
beside  her.  She  was  far  too  polite 
to  put,  even  into  a  look,  the  ques- 
tion, What  may  you  be  wanting  ? 
but  it  caused  a  little  embarrassment 
between  them  for  the  first  moment. 
She,  however,  was  more  at  ease 
than  he  was  —  for  she  expected 
nothing  more  than  some  question 
or  advice  about  money,  and  he 
knew  that  what  he  had  to  say  was 
something  of  a  much  more  troublous 
kind.  This  made  him  prolong  a 
little  the  questions  about  health 
and  the  remarks  on  the  weather 
which  form  the  inevitable  prelim- 
inaries of  conversation  with  such 
old-fashioned  folk.  When  they 
had  complimented  each  other  on 
the  beautiful  season,  and  the  young 
crops  looking  so  well,  and  new 
vegetables  so  good  and  plentiful, 
there  came  a  little  pause  again. 
Mrs  Ogilvy  was  leaning  back  a  little 
in  her  chair,  very  peaceful,  fearing 
no  blow,  when  the  old  gentleman, 
after  clearing  his  throat  a  great 
many  times,  began — 

"  You  will  remember,  Mrs  Ogilvy 
— it  is  a  thing  you  would  be  little 
likely  to  forget — a  commission  that 
you  charged  me  with,  in  confidence 
— it  is  now  a  number  of  years 
ago "  _ 

She  raised  herself  suddenly  in 
her  chair,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
The  expression  of  her  countenance 
changed  in  a  moment.  She  said 
nothing,  nor  was  it  necessary :  her 
look,  the  changed  pose  of  her  per- 
son leaning  towards  him,  her  two 
hands  clasped  together  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair,  were  enough. 

"  You  must  not  expect  too  much, 
my  dear  lady — it  is  perhaps  nothing 
at  all,  perhaps  another  person  alto- 
gether; but  at  least,  for  the  first 
time,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  clue. 
I  have  been  very  cautious,  according 
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to  your  directions,  but  all  the  same 
I  have  made  many  inquiries :  and 
none  of  them  have  ever  come  to 
anything." 

"  I  know,  I  know." 

"  This,  if  there's  anything  in  it, 
is  no  credit  of  mine,  it  is  pure  acci- 
dent." Mr  Somerville  paused  here 
to  feel  in  his  pockets  for  something. 
He  tried  his  breast-pocket,  and  his 
tail-pockets,  and  all  the  other  mys- 
terious places  in  which  things  can 
be  hidden  away.  "I  must  have 
left  it  in  my  overcoat,"  he  said. 
"  One  moment,  if  you  permit,  and 
I'll  get  it  before  I  say  more." 

Mrs  Ogilvy  made  no  movement, 
while  she  sat  there  and  waited. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  came 
from  the  depths  of  her  bosom  a  low 
sigh,  which  was  something  like  the 
breath  of  patience  concentrated  and 
condensed.  She  was  perfectly  still 
when  he  went  back  again,  full  of 
apologies :  after  having  made  a  great 
rustling  and  searching  of  pockets  in 
the  outer  hall,  he  came  back  with  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"We  have  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  America,"  he  said.  "I 
can  scarcely  tell  you  how  it  began. 
One  of  our  clients  had  a  son  that 
went  out,  and  got  on  very  well  in 
business,  and  one  thing  followed 
another ;  what  with  remittances 
home,  and  expenses  out,  and  money 
for  the  starting  of  farms,  and  so 
forth, — and  then  being  laid  open 
to  the  temptation  of  American  in- 
vestments, which,  as  a  rule,  pay 
very  well,  and  all  our  poor  custom- 
ers just  give  us  no  peace  till  we  put 
their  money  on  them.  This  makes 
it  very  necessary  for  us  to  know 
the  state  of  the  American  stock 
market,  and  how  this  and  that  is 
going.  You  will  not  maybe  quite 
understand,  but  so  it  is." 

"  I  understand,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said. 

"  And  this  one,  you  see,  was  sent 
to  us  a  day  or  two  ago  with  this 
object.  It's  from  one  of  the  towns 
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in  what's  called  the  wild  West,  just 
a  ramshackle  sort  of  a  place,  half 
built,  and  not  a  comfortable  house 
in  it.  But  they've  got  a  newspaper, 
such  as  it  is.  And  really  valuable 
to  us  for  the  last  week  or  two, 
showing  the  working  of  a  great 
scheme." 

Would  the  man  never  be  done  ? 
He  laid  the  newspaper  across  his 
knee,  and  pointed  his  words  with 
little  gestures  made  over  it.  A 
glance  would  have  been  enough  to 
show  her  what  it  was.  But  no, 
let  patience  have  its  perfect  work. 
By  moments  she  closed  her  eyes 
not  to  see  him,  and  spoke  not  a 
word. 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  business  of 
overlooking  these  American  invest- 
ments comes  upon  me  ;  and  I  get  a 
great  many  of  their  papers  to  glance 
at — trashy  things,  full  of  personal 
gossip,  the  most  outrageous  non- 
sense. I  don't  often  look  beyond 
the  share  lists.  But  this  morning, 
when  I  first  came  into  the  office, 
this  thing  was  lying  on  my  table. 
I  had  glanced  at  it,  and  taken  what 
was  of  use  in  it  yesterday.  It's 
just  a  wonder  how  it  got  there 
again.  I  gave  another  glance  at  it 
by  pure  chance,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
as  I  slipped  on  my  office-coat.  And 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  name. 
Well,  it  was  only  an  alias,  among  a 
lot  of  others  •  but  I've  been  told 
that  away  there  in  these  wild  places 
you  can  never  tell  which  may  be  a 
man's  real  name — as  like  as  not  the 
fifth  or  sixth  alias  in  a  long  line." 

He  looked  up  at  her  by  chance, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  client 
had  fainted.  Her  face  was  drawn 
and  perfectly  white,  the  eyes  half 
closed.  "  Bless  me  ! "  he  cried, 
starting  up ;  "  it's  been  more  than 
she  could  bear.  What  can  I  do  ? — 
some  water,  or  maybe  ring  the  bell." 

He  was  about  to  do  this  when 
she  caught  him  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  pointed  to  the  paper. 
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Something  like  "Let  me  hear  it," 
came  from  her  half-closed  lips. 

"That  I  will!  that  I  will!"  he 
cried.  It  was  a  relief  that  she  could 
speak  and  see.  He  took  up  the 
paper,  and  was — how  long — a  year  ? 
of  finding  the  place. 

"  It's  just  this,"  he  said ;  "  it's  an 
account  of  a  broil  in  which  some  of 
those  wild  fellows  got  killed :  and 
among  the  lot  of  them  that  was 
present,  there  was  one,  an  English- 
man they  say — but  that's  nothing, 
for  they  call  us  all  Englishmen 
abroad.  Our  fathers  would  never 
have  stood  it ;  but  what  can  you 
do  ?  it's  handiest  when  all's  said — 
an  Englishman  that  had  been  about 
a  ranch,  and  had  been  a  miner,  and 
had  been  a  coach-driver,  and  I  don't 
know  all  what;  but  this  is  his 
name,  'Jim  Smith,  alias  Horse- 
breaking  Jim,  alias  James  Jones, 
alias  Bob  the  Devil,  alias,' "  here 
he  held  up  his  finger  to  arrest  her 
attention,  " '  Robert  Ogilvy.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  last  may  be  his 
real  name.'" 

Mrs  Ogilvy  was  incapable  of 
speech.  She  signed  for  the  paper, 
raising  herself  a  little  in  her  chair. 

"  That  is  just  all  there  is  :  you 
would  not  understand  the  story. 
I've  just  carefully  read  it  to  you. 
"Well,  madam,  if  you  will  have  it." 
The  old  gentleman  was  much  dis- 
turbed. He  let  her  take  the  paper 
because  he  could  not  resist  it,  and 
then  he  went  of  his  own  accord 
and  rang  the  bell.  "Will  ye 
bring  a  little  wine,  or  even  a  drop 
of  brandy1!"  he  said,  going  to  meet 
Janet  at  the  door,  "  if  your  mistress 
ever  takes  it.  She  has  had  a  bit 
shock,  and  she's  not  very  well." 

She  had  got  the  paper  in  her 
hands.  The  touch  of  that  real 
thing  brought  her  back  more  or  less 
to  herself.  She  sat  up  and  held  it 
to  the  light,  and  read  it  every  word. 
There  was  more  of  it  than  Mr 
Somerville  had  read.  It  was  an 
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account  of  a  tumult  at  which  mur- 
der had  been  done — no  accident,  but 
cold-blooded  murder,  and  the  names 
given  were  of  men  more  or  less  in- 
volved. The  last  of  these,  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  least  guilty,  was  this 
man  of  many  names,  Eobert  Ogilvy 
— oh,  to  see  it  there  in  such  a  re- 
cord !  The  bonnie  name,  all  breath- 
ing of  youth  and  cheerful  life,  with 
the  face  of  the  fresh  boy  looking  at 
her  through  it ! — Robbie,  her  Rob- 
bie, alias  Jim,  alias  Bob,  alias 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  with 
the  paper  between  them,  and  "0 
Lord  God ! "  she  said,  in  tones  wrung 
out  of  her  very  heart. 

"  Just  swallow  this,  swallow  this, 
my  dear  lady;  it  will  give  you 
strength.  She  has  had  a  bit  shock. 
She  will  be  better,  better  directly. 
Just  do  everything  you  can  for  her, 
like  a  good  woman.  I  was  perhaps 
rash.  But  she'll  soon  come  to  her- 
self." 

"  I  am  myself,  Mr  Somerville.  I 
am  not  needing  any  of  your  brandy. 
I  cannot  bide  the  smell  of  it. 
Janet,  take  it  away.  I  have  got 
some  news  that  I  will  tell  you  after. 
Mr  Somerville,  I  will  have  to  take 
time  to  think  of  it.  I  cannot  get  it 
into  my  mind  all  at  once." 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  soothingly, 
"  it  was  not  to  be  expected.  I  was 
too  rash.  I  should  have  broken  it 
to  you  more  gently  :  a  wee  drop  of 
wine,  if  you  will  not  have  the 
brandy  1 — though  good  spirit  is  al- 
ways the  best." 

"I  want  nothing,"  she  said;  "just 
give  me  a  moment  to  think."  And 
then  out  of  that  bitterness  of  death 
there  came  a  low  cry — "Oh,  his 
bonnie  name,  his  bonnie  name  ! " 

"Ay,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
full  of  sympathy,  "  that  is  just  what 
I  thought — my  old  friend's  name, 
douce  honest  man !  that  never  did 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  all 
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with  a  rush.  "  And  how  can  you 
tell,"  she  said,  "whether  there's 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  there? 
You  said  yourself  it  was  a  wild 
place.  They  cannot  be  on  their 
p's  and  q's  as  we  are,  choosing  their 
company.  I  am  a  decent  woman 
myself,  and  have  been,  as  you  say, 
all  my  days;  but  who  could  tell 
what  kind  of  folk  I  might  have  got 
among  had  I  been  there  ?  " 

She  rose  up  and  began  to  walk 
about  the  room  in  sudden  excite- 
ment. "  He  would  interfere  to 
help  the  weak  one,"  she  said.  "  If 
there  was  a  weak  side,  he  would  be 
upon  that;  he  would  be  helping 
somebody.  Him — murder  a  man  ! 
You  were  his  father's  friend,  I 
know ;  but  did  you  ever  see  Robbie 
Ogilvy,  my  son  1 — and,  if  not,  man  ! 
how  daur  you  speak,  and  speak  of 
shame  and  my  laddie  together,  to 
me?" 

Mr  Somerville  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  he  could  not  find  a 
word  to  say.  "I  thought,"  he  be- 
gan— and  then  he  stopped  short. 
Had  not  shame  already  been  busy 
with  Eobbie  Ogilvy's  name  ?  But 
however  much  he  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  faculties  and  recol- 
lections, silence  was  the  wiser  way. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  Mrs 
Ogilvy  said;  "if  this  be  true,  and 
if  it  be  him — there  will  be  a  trial, 
and  he  will  need  defence.  He 
must  have  the  best  defence,  the 
best  advocate.  You  will  send  some- 
body out  at  once  without  losing  a 
day.  Oh,  I'm  old,  I'm  weak,  I'm 
an  old  woman  that  knows  nothing  ! 
I've  never  been  from  home.  But 
what  is  all  that.  What  is  all  that 
to  my  Eobbie  ?  I  think,  Mr  Somer- 
ville, I  will  go  myself." 

"You  must  not  think  of  that," 
he  cried.  "  A  wild  unsettled  coun- 
try, and  miles  and  miles,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  done  on  horse- 
back, and  no  certainty  where  to 
find  him — if  it  is  him — on  one  side 
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of  the  continent  or  the  other.  For, 
you  will  see,  none  of  them  were 
taken.  Not  the  chief  person,  who 
will  doubtless  be  a  very  different  sort 
of  person,  nor — any  of  the  others. 
They  will  all  be  away  from  that 
place  like  the  lightning.  They 
will  not  bide  to  be  put  through 
an  interrogatory  or  stand  their  trial. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I 
will  write  to  our  correspondents 
most  particularly.  I  will  bid  them 
employ  the  sharpest  fellow  they  can 
find  about  there  to  follow  him  and 
run  him  down." 

"Eun  him  down!"  she  cried, 
with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation,— "  my  boy  !  You  use 
words  that  are  ill  chosen  and  drive 
me  out  of  my  senses,"  she  added, 
with  a  certain  dignity.  "  But  you 
are  well  meaning,  Mr  Somerville, 
and  not  an  injudicious  person  in 
business  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 
You  will  write  to  no  correspondents. 
There  must  be  sharp  fellows  here, 
and  men  that  have  been  about  the 
world.  You  will  send  one  of  them. 
If  I  go  myself  or  not,  I  will  take  a 
little  time  to  think ;  but  without 
losing  a  day  or  a  moment  you  will 
send  one  of  them." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  expense,  Mrs 
Ogilvy — and  the  other  way  would 
be  better.  I  might  even  cable  to 
our  correspondents :  that  means 
telegraph.  It's  another  of  their 
new-fangled  words." 

"The  one  need  not  hinder  the 
other.  You  can  do  both.  Cable, 
as  you  call  it " 

"  It  is  very  expensive,"  he  said. 

"  Man ! "  cried  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
towering  over  him,  "what  am  I 
caring  about  expense  ?  —  expense  ! 
when  it's  him  that  is  in  question. 
It  will  be  the  quickest  way.  Cable 
or  telegraph,  or  whatever  you  call 
it;  and  since  there's  nothing  that 
can  be  done  to-night,  send  the  man 
wherever  you  may  find  him — to- 
morrow." 
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"You  go  very  fast,"  he  cried, 
panting  as  if  for  breath. 

"  And  so  would  you,  if  it  was 
your  only  son,  your  only  child, 
that  was  in  question.  And  I  will 
think.  I  will  perhaps  set  out  to- 
morrow myself." 

"  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath-day," 
said  Mr  Somerville,  with  an  in- 
describable sensation  of  relief. 

This  damped  Mrs  Ogilvy's  spirit 
for  the  moment.  "  It's  not  that  I 
would  be  kept  back  by  the  Sabbath- 
day,"  she  said  ;  "  for  Him  that  was 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  He  just 
did  more  on  that  day  than  any 
other,  healing  and  saving :  and 
would  He  put  it  against  me  ?  Oh 
no  !  I  ken  Him  too  well  for  that. 
But  since  it's  not  a  lawful  day  for 
travelling,  and  there's  few  trains 
and  boats,  send  your  cable  to-night, 
Mr  Somerville.  Let  that  be  done 
at  least,  if  it  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  do." 

"There  will  still  be  time;  but 
I  will  have  to  hurry  away,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  reluctantly,  "to 
Edinburgh  by  the  next  train." 

And  then  there  ensued  a  struggle 
in  the  mind  of  the  hostess,  to  whom 
hospitality  was  second  nature.  "  I 
did  not  think  of  that ;  and  you've 
had  a  hot  journey  out  here,  and 
nothing  to  refresh  you.  Forgive 

in  my  own  concerns.  You  will 
stay  and  take — some  dinner  before 
you  go  back." 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  "it's  a  ter- 
rible thing  for  you  to  refuse  a 
dinner  to  a  hungry  man.  You 
never  did  the  like  of  that  in  your 
life  before.  But  it's  best  I  should 
go.  There's  a  train  in  half  an 
hour.  I'll  take  a  glass  of  the  wine 
you  would  not  take,  and  I'll  be  fresh 
again  for  my  walk  to  the  station. 
It's  not  just  so  warm  as  it  was." 

"You  will  stay  to  your  dinner, 
Mr  Somerville." 

"No.     I  could  not  swallow  it, 


and  you  could  not  endure  to  see 
me  eating  it  and  losing  time." 

"Then  Andrew  shall  put  in  the 
pony,  and  drive  you  down  to  Esk- 
holm,"  Mrs  Ogilvy  said.  This 
was  a  relief  to  her,  in  the  un- 
exampled contingency  of  sending 
a  visitor  unrefreshed  from  her  house 
— a  thing  which  perhaps  had  never 
happened  in  her  life  before. 

She  went  out  to  her  habitual 
place  outside  a  little  later,  at  her 
usual  hour.  She  was  not  capable 
of  saying  anything  to  Janet,  who 
followed  her  wistfully,  putting 
herself  forward  to  bring  out  her 
mistress's  cushion,  her  footstool,  her 
book,  her  knitting,  one  after  an- 
other, always  hoping  to  be  told 
what  Mrs  Ogilvy  had  promised  to 
tell  her  after.  But  not  a  word  did  her 
mistress  say.  She  did  not  even  sit 
down  as  she  usually  did,  but  walked 
about,  quickly  at  first,  then  with  gra- 
dually slackening  steps,  sometimes 
pausing  to  look  round,  sometimes 
stooping  to  throw  away  a  withered 
leaf,  but  always  resuming  that  rest- 
less walk  which  was  so  unlike  her 
usual  tranquillity.  She  had  her 
hand  pressed  upon  her  side,  as  one 
might  press  a  handkerchief  upon  a 
wound.  And  indeed  she  had  the 
stroke  of  a  sword  in  her  heart,  and 
the  life-blood  flowing.  Robert 
Ogilvy,  Eobbie  Ogilvy,  the  bonnie 
name !  and  after  the  silence  of 
fifteen  years  to  hear  it  now  as  in 
the  '  Hue  and  Cry,'  at  the  end  of  all 
that  long  string  of  awful  nicknames. 
It  was  only  now  that  she  had  full 
time  to  realise  it  all.  Yesterday 
at  this  time  what  would  she  not 
have  given  for  any  indication  that 
he  was  living  and  where  he  was  ! 
She  would  have  said  she  could 
bear  anything  only  to  know  that 
he  was  safe,  and  to  have  some  clue 
by  which  he  could  be  found.  And 
now  she  had  both,  and  a  wound 
gaping  in  her  heart  that  required 
both  her  hands  to  cover  it,  to  pre- 
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vent  her  life  altogether  from  -well- 
ing away.  Robert  Ogilvy,  Robert 
Ogilvy — oh,  his  bonnie  name  ! 

After  a  while,  her  forces  wear- 
ing out,  she  sat  down  in  her  usual 
place,  but  not  with  her  usual 
patience  and  calm.  Was  that  what 
could  be  called  an  answer  to  her 
prayers? — the  sudden  revelation  of 
her  son,  for  whom  she  had  cried 
to  God  for  all  these  years  night  and 
day,  in  anguish  and  crime  and 
danger]  Oh,  was  this  an  answer? 
Her  eyes  wandered  by  habit  to  the 
landscape  below  and  the  road  which 
she  had  watched  so  often,  the 
white  road,  white  with  summer 
dust,  upon  which  every  passing 
figure  showed.  There  was  a  pass- 
ing figure  now,  walking  slowly 
along  as  far  as  she  could  see. 
On  another  day  she  would  have 
wondered  who  the  man  was.  She 
took  no  interest  in  him  now,  but 
saw  him  pass  and  pass  again  as  if 
it  were  the  merest  accident.  It 
was  not  until  she  had  seen  him 
pass  three  or  four  times  that  her 
attention  was  roused.  A  big  figure, 
not  one  she  could  identify  with 
any  of  the  usual  passers-by,  strange- 
ly clad,  and  carrying  a  cloak  folded 


over  one  shoulder.  A  cloak  ?  what 
could  a  man  like  that  want  with  a 
cloak — an  old-fashioned  cumbrous 
thing.  Whatever  he  wanted,  he 
kept  his  face  towards  the  Hewan. 
Sometimes  he  passed  very  slow, 
lingering  at  every  step  ;  sometimes 
very  fast,  as  if  he  were  pursued. 
Other  figures  went  and  came — the 
farmers'  gigs,  a  few  carriages  of  the 
gentry  going  home.  It  was  late, 
though  it  was  still  so  light.  What 
was  that  man  doing  loitering  al- 
ways there?  Her  attention  was 
more  and  more  drawn  to  the  road. 
At  last  she  saw  that  nobody  except 
this  one  man  was  within  sight,  not 
a  wheel  audible,  not  a  creature 
visible.  The  figure  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  then  all  at  once  with 
a  dart  approached  the  gate,  which 
swung  at  his  touch.  Was  he  com- 
ing here?  Who  was  he?  Long, 
long  had  she  watched  and  waited. 
Was  he  coming  home  at  last 
this  June  day, — this  night  of  all 
nights?  And  who  was  he,  who 
was  he,  the  man  that  was  coming  ? 
It  will  only  be  some  person  with 
a  message — it  will  only  be  some 
gangrel  person,  Mrs  Ogilvy  said  to 
herself. 
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IT  is  yearly  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  collect  a  packet 
of  German  novels  affording  good 
material  for  the  reviewer's  hand. 
While  the  number  of  second-  and 
third-rate  novels  yearly  increases, 
those  that  deserve  to  be  labelled 
Al  are  as  undoubtedly  on  the  wane. 
The  pitiable  state  of  the  German 
book-market  is  partly  answerable 
for  this  result,  since  it  has  driven 
some  of  the  ablest  contemporary 
novelists,  such  as  Sudermann,  Ger- 
hardt,  Hauptmann,  and  Voss,  to 
turn  aside  from  their  original  and 
obvious  vocation,  in  order  to  write 
indifferent  dramas,  because  these 
prove  to  be  more  remunerative 
than  first-class  novels ;  while  vet- 
eran standard  authors  like  Freytag, 
Dahn,  and  Spielhagen,  who  have 
been  before  the  public  for  three  or 
more  decenniums,  seem  to  labour 
under  the  delusion  that  whatever 
they  now  write  must  necessarily  be 
worth  reading,  and  that  a  writer  who 
once  has  achieved  fame  has  nothing 
further  to  do,  in  order  to  keep  it  up, 
but  to  go  on  producing  with  clock- 
work regularity  a  certain  number 
of  volumes  per  annum,  whether  or 
not  these  books  are  distinguished 
by  any  of  those  qualities  which 
made  the  reputation  of  their  earlier 
works. 

This  supreme  self-confidence  is 
very  apparent  in  Herr  Spielhagen's 
latest  work  of  fiction,  'Sonntags- 
kind,' l  and  measured  by  a  German 
standard,  no  doubt  the  novel  should 
rank  as  a  perfectly  irreproachable 
and  orthodox  one,  for  not  only  is 
it  written  in  faultless  German 
idiom,  but  it  introduces  us  to  a 
number  of  highly  respectable  per- 


sons, with  hardly  a  doubtful  char- 
acter amongst  them,  and  gives  us, 
moreover,  out  of  pure  wanton  gen- 
erosity, a  vast  deal  of  solid  informa- 
tion on  many  and  varied  subjects 
which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  mainspring  of  the 
story ;  and  even  if  humour,  ima- 
gination, and  dramatic  effect  play 
scarcely  any  part  in  these  pages, 
who  could  be  sufficiently  frivolous 
to  cavil  at  the  omission?  except, 
perhaps,  some  blasphemous  stranger 
whose  vitiated  palate,  degraded 
probably  by  a  long  course  of  light 
French  dishes,  renders  him  incap- 
able of  appreciating  solid  German 
fare. 

Justus,  the  hero  of  the  present 
narrative,  nicknamed  Sonntagskind 
because  he  has  been  born  on  a 
Sunday,  is  a  pale,  moonshiny,  lack- 
adaisical youth  of  sixteen,  son  of  a 
forester  in  the  service  of  the  rich 
Count  Waldburg,  who  spends  his 
days  in  roaming  about  the  forests 
under  his  father's  charge,  and  com- 
posing poems  and  fairy-tales,  of 
which  a  certain  Isabel,  niece  of  the 
old  village  priest,  is  invariably  the 
heroine.  The  forest  in  which  the 
boy  has  grown  up  is,  however, 
being  yearly  decimated  in  order  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  gigantic 
manufactory  hard  by;  and  as  the 
boy's  vivid  fancy  has  instinctively 
peopled  the  forest  with  elves  and 
witches,  he  has  made  of  the  manu- 
factory an  ogre's  castle,  wherein 
resides  an  insatiable  monster  who 
gorges  himself  on  the  dead  fir-trees, 
and  still  keeps  calling  out  for  more, 
ever  more ;  and  the  wood-cutters 
are  the  ogre's  vassals  sent  hither  to 
execute  his  orders.  The  beauteous 


1  Sonntagskind.     Roman  in  6  Biichern,  von  Friedrich  Spielhagen.     Staack- 
mann  :  Leipzig,  1893. 
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fairy  Isabel,  called  Maynight  in  his 
story,  is  carried  of  by  the  ogre  and 
kept  prisoner  in  his  castle,  and  he, 
Justus,  is  the  brave  young  knight 
who  is  to  deliver  her.  This  part  of 
the  tale  seems  destined  to  become 
true,  for  Sibylle,  Count  Waldburg's 
daughter,  takes  a  violent  fancy  to 
Isabel,  and  obtains  her  parents' 
leave  to  have  her  young  friend 
transplanted  to  the  castle,  where 
she  is  treated  with  the  self-same 
consideration  as  if  she  too  had 
been  born  in  the  purple.  It  would 
be  difficult  seriously  to  criticise  such 
an  absolutely  preposterous  creation 
as  Isabel,  who  bears  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  a  living  woman  as 
a  paper  kite,  seen  at  close  quarters, 
is  like  the  bird  it  is  supposed  to 
represent.  Only  fourteen  at  the 
time  of  her  entry  to  the  castle, 
and  with  no  other  education  than 
what  she  has  received  from  the 
kind-hearted  but  habitually  in- 
toxicated old  priest,  Isabel  from 
the  first  moment  when  she  sets 
foot  in  Castle  Waldburg  shows 
herself  to  be  a  finished  coquette 
and  woman  of  the  world,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  assumes  the  com- 
mand of  the  castle  and  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  Bowled  over  appar- 
ently as  easily  as  wooden  ninepins, 
all  the  men  without  exception  who 
come  in  contact  with  Isabel  are 
straightway  subdued  by  her  charms ; 
and  within  a  week  of  her  arrival 
we  find  the  two  Count  Waldburgs, 
father  and  son,  the  tutor,  the  doc- 
tor, as  well  as  every  male  guest 
who  crosses  the  threshold,  blindly, 
helplessly,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
this  little  country  girl,  who  plays 
off  all  these  conflicting  passions 
against  each  other  with  ready  wit 
and  unfailing  tact,  always  contriv- 
ing to  preserve  her  own  dignity 
and  reputation  unscathed.  Pre- 
sently, in  obedience  to  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  imperious  little 
siren,  Justus,  her  old  companion, 


is  likewise  transplanted  to  the  castle 
in  the  capacity  of  comrade  to  the 
young  Count  Armand,  who,  how- 
ever, displays  small  delight  at  the 
arrangement,  seeing  in  Justus  but 
an  additional  suitor  for  the  favours 
of  the  fair  Isabel.  Justus  himself 
feels  rather  like  a  fish  out  of  the 
water  in  his  new  surroundings,  and 
he  very  soon  makes  himself  impos- 
sible by  relating  his  fairy-tale  aloud 
to  the  assembled  society,  one  day 
when  forced  to  take  shelter  from  a 
heavy  thunderstorm.  Isabel  listens 
to  the  tale,  of  which  she  knows  her- 
self to  be  the  heroine,  with  a  smile 
of  gratified  vanity  on  her  lips,  and 
Comtesse  Sibylle  with  tears  of  emo- 
tion in  her  eyes ;  but  the  beauties 
of  this  youthful  flight  of  fancy  are 
less  keenly  appreciated  by  some 
other  auditors.  Armand  is  furious 
at  having,  as  he  imagines,  been  in- 
directly daricatured  as  the  ogre 
prince,  and  his  tutor,  Dr  Mu'ller, 
no  less  aghast  when  the  covert 
signification  of  the  tale  is  explained 
to  him  by  his  pupil,  who  furiously 
exclaims : — 

"'And  shall  I  submit  to  be  in- 
sulted by  this  fellow  ?  to  be  sneered 
at  as  an  ogre  prince  ?  I  will  knock 
the  ogre  prince  out  of  him  indeed  ! ' 

"'I  had  never  thought  of  that,' 
murmured  the  pedagogue. 

"He  had  really  not  thought  that 
the  ogre  prince  of  the  fairy  tale  could 
have  any  connection  with  -Armand. 
But  the  allusion  now  flashed  upon 
him,  and  then — 

" '  Great  heavens  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
'then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
old  ogre ' 

" '  Is  papa  1  Who  else  ? '  cried  Ar- 
mand, mockingly.  'Won't  papa  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  munches 
pine-tree  tops  ! ' 

" '  It  is  awful,'  murmured  the  doc- 
tor." 

We  have  reproduced  this  scrap 
of  dialogue,  as  containing  about  the 
only  vestige  of  humour  to  be  found 
in  the  book,  and  even  this  would 
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to  have  been  almost  accidental. 
Subsequently  Armand  wrestles  with 
Justus,  and  knocks  him  down  sense- 
less with  a  heavy  key,  just  as  the 
ogre  prince  had  done  to  the  brave 
young  knight  in  the  story.  The 
blow  on  the  head,  though  severe,  is 
not  fatal,  and  Justus,  too  noble- 
minded  to  complain  of  this  dastard- 
ly attempt  on  his  life,  leaves  the 
castle  secretly.  Escaping  wildly 
through  the  forest  in  a  semi-deliri- 
ous condition,  produced  by  excite- 
ment and  loss  of  blood,  he  is  met 
by  men  carrying  a  bier,  on  which 
is  stretched  out  the  dead  body  of 
his  father,  killed  by  smugglers.  He 
falls  senseless  at  the  sight,  and 
when  he  recovers  consciousness  after 
weeks  of  brain-fever,  he  learns  that 
his  mother  has  also  succumbed  to 
heart-complaint.  Declining  to  ac- 
cept any  further  favours  from  the 
Count,  Justus  now  enters  the 
manufactory  as  a  common  work- 
man, but  ere  many  months  have 
elapsed  a  severe  accident  to  his  left 
hand  incapacitates  him  for  further 
manual  labour.  Obliged  now  in 
earnest  to  fall  back  upon  his  muse 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  he  mi- 
grates to  Berlin,  where  his  talent, 
however,  meets  with  but  fitful  and 
uncertain  recognition. 

Meanwhile  Isabel,  his  first  and 
only  love,  has  been  married  and 
become  a  widow,  and  when  they 
meet  again  at  Carlsbad  after  an  in- 
terval of  some  half-dozen  years,  he 
finds  her  more  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating than  ever,  especially  after 
she  has  contrived  to  convince  him, 
with  ingenious  sophistry,  that  her 
former  marriage  had  not  been  really 
an  act  of  faithlessness  towards  him, 
as  she  had  merely  taken  a  husband 
in  pure  self-defence,  as  a  sort  of  bar- 
ricade against  the  legions  of  suitors 
who  would  otherwise  have  left  her 
no  peace.  She  loves  her  Sonntags- 
kind,  and  has  never  loved  any 
other,  but  she  cannot  become  his 
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wife,  for  reasons  which  she  does 
not  tell  him,  but  writes  down  in  a 
letter.  Before,  however,  this  letter 
has  been  delivered  to  its  address, 
Justus  has  a  duel  with  one  of  Isa- 
bel's many  admirers,  and  in  the 
rapture  of  seeing  him  return  un- 
scathed from  the  combat,  she  for- 
gets all  prudential  considerations, 
and  promises  to  marry  him. 

Their  union,  however,  fails  to 
bring  to  either  the  expected  bliss. 
Isabel,  who  is  quite  unable  to  fol- 
low her  husband  in  his  flights  of 
fancy,  goes  on  turning  heads  and 
breaking  hearts  as  before ;  and 
Justus,  though  convinced  of  her 
love  for  him,  can  never  entirely 
resign  himself  to  the  spectacle  of 
the  daily  and  hourly  hecatomb  pro- 
duced by  his  wife's  charms  wher- 
ever she  appears. 

Finally,  Isabel  falls  ill  and  dies 
of  a  long  lingering  complaint,  in 
which  up  to  the  very  last  she  goes 
on  laughing  and  joking  with  her 
husband,  and  fooling  him  with  vain 
delusive  hopes  of  her  speedy  re- 
covery; for  the  doctor  (also,  of 
course,  in  love  with  Isabel,  though 
he  has  a  beautiful  wife  of  his  own) 
has  become  her  accomplice  in  this 
matter,  and  for  her  sake  has  prom- 
ised to  do  as  she  wishes  in  helping 
to  keep  up  the  ghastly  comedy  to 
the  last. 

"'And  now  you  must  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  love '  (she  says  to  Dr 
Eberhard,  as  he  sits  by  her  bedside, 
bathed  in  tears),  'a  proof  which  comes 
very  hard  to  you  men.  You  must  say 
a  lie  for  my  sake,  for  the  few  days 
that  remain  for  me  to  live.  I  wish  to 
go  on  loving  him  up  to  the  end.  I 
can  only  love  true  men,  and  in  his 
abandonment  of  grief  he  is  unmanned. 
See  !  what  I  ask  is  a  true  lover's  ser- 
vice— you  will  do  it  for  me  ? ' 

" '  Everything,  everything,'  mur- 
mured Eberhard. 

"'He  will  believe  you,'  continued 
Isabel,  '  you  and  you  alone, — that  .is 
why  I  sent  for  you.  And  yet  one  thing 
you  must  promise  me  that  when  I  am 
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dead  you  will  love  Edith  again  as 
formerly.  I  have  worked  much  mis- 
chief in  my  life  :  it  does  not  weigh 
heavily  upon  me ;  most  people  are  such 
fools  that  they  deserve  no  better. 
But  you  have  not  deserved  to  be 
wretched  because  of  me.  I  could  not 
die  quietly  if  you  were  to  remain  so. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  not  remain 
wretched  ! ' 

'"I  shall  try,'  said  Eberhard, 
hoarsely." 

Presently  Justus  conies  in,  and 
is  greeted  by  bis  dying  wife  with 
feverish  gaiety.  He  is  forced  to 
sit  down  on  her  bed  and  kiss  her 
repeatedly,  while  Marthe,  the  sick- 
nurse,  who  has  loved  Justus  in 
secret  for  years,  is  the  unwilling 
witness  of  these  conjugal  raptures. 
A  few  scraps  of  their  conversation 
will  convey  some  notion  of  what 
this  poor  girl  had  to  suffer : — 

"'Are  you  here  at  last,  you  bad 
Sonntagskind  !  Sit  down  on  my  bed 
and  kiss  me  !  Do  you  love  me  ? ' 

" '  Above  everything,  everything.' 

"'And  I  you.' 

" '  My  sweet  girl ! ' 

" '  How  I  love  to  hear  you  call  me 
so.  Kiss  me.'  .  .  . 

" '  Ah,  soul  of  my  soul !  heart  of 
my  heart !  you  do  not  know  even  yet 
how  I  love  you  ! ' 

"  '  Kiss  me  !  kiss  me  ! ' 

"  They  held  each  other  entwined  in 
speechless  rapture.  .  .  . 

"They  were  speaking  in  audible 
tones  ;  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  alone — the  lover  and  his  sweet- 
heart, husband  and  wife — and  hot 
love- words  and  kiss  upon  kiss.  Why 
not,  after  all  ?  It  was  but  their  law- 
ful right. 

"  But  only  that  she  (Marthe)  should 
be  forced  to  listen  to  it. 

"  And  if  this  medicine-phial  in  her 
hand  were  the  saving  elixir,  and  her 
detested  rival  were  to  recover  and 
live  blissfully,  while  her  own  exist- 
ence dragged  on  drearily,  joylessly. . . . 

"And  even  were  it  a  poison,  and 
that  other  one  were  not  to  outlive 
the  night— to  her  the  morning  could 
bring  nothing  but  the  old  grief. 

"The  old  grief  that  she  had  car- 


ried within  her  ever  since  she  had 
begun  to  feel  and  to  think. 
"  '  Kiss  me  !  kiss  me  ! ' 
"  Was  there  no  just  God  ?" 

Was  there  indeed  none?  no 
merciful  providence  to  step  in 
and  arrest  this  fearful  torrent  of 
German  osculation  ?  Apparently 
not,  for  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  her  death  Isabel  keeps  on  in- 
satiably asking  for  kisses,  which 
are  all  duly  set  down  by  this  over- 
conscientious  chronicler.  When 
at  last  the  kisses  have  come  per- 
force to  an  end,  and  Isabel,  a  be- 
witchingly  beautiful  corpse,  is  laid 
out  for  burial  with  her  long  fair 
hair  flowing  all  around  her,  Justus 
at  last  reads  the  letter  formerly 
confided  to  Dr  Eberhard  for  this 
contingency,  in  which  Isabel  reveals 
to  her  husband  that  their  marriage 
would  probably  mean  her  death,  as 
according  to  the  verdict  of  a  cele- 
brated Parisian  authority  she  would 
have  to  pay  with  her  life  for  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  mother.  After 
reading  this  letter  beside  the 
open  coffin,  Justus  falls  asleep 
and  dreams : — 

"  He  was  in  the  forest  of  his  child- 
hood's days.  Tall  and  slender  the 
pine-trees  were  standing  all  around, 
their  green  summits  bathed  in  rosy 
morning  sunlight.  Then  came  the 
ogre  serfs  and  cut  down  the  pines. 
But  the  trees  made  no  sound  as  they 
dropped.  They  sank  down  softly  like 
falling  leaves,  and  as  they  touched  the 
ground  they  changed  to  white  paper 
sheets,  which  fluttered  towards  him, 
and  he  covered  them  with  writing, 
leaf  by  leaf,  writing  with  wondrous 
haste,  so  that  there  were  scarcely 
enough  of  them  to  contain  all  the 
thoughts  that  rushed  through  his 
head  and  heart. 

"Then  two  little  cool  white  hands 
were  laid  over  his  eyes,  and  a  sweet 
voice  asked  him,  '  Who  am  I  ? ' 

" '  You  are  the  fairy  Maynight,'  he 
replied,  '  whom  men  call  Isabel.' 

" '  And  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 
she  asked,  removing  her  hands  from 
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his  eyes,  and  looking  with  surprise  at 
the  many  written  leaves. 

" '  I  am  making  you  immortal,'  he 
returned. 

"Then  she  laughed  and  said,  'You 
foolish  Sonntagskind  !  Do  you  not 
know  that  beautiful  fairies  never 
die?' 

" '  If  it  were  only  so,'  he  returned  ; 
'but  that  is  unfortunately  not  true. 
Beauty  is  only  too  transient.  The 
ogre  serfs,  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  take  care  of  that,  and  so  you  would 
be  obliged  to  perish,  sweet  Maynight, 
much  sooner,  alas  !  than  you  think. 
Therefore  must  I  shelter  you  in  my 
kingdom,  which  is  far  grander  and 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  ogre, 
in  order  that  your  sweet  loveliness 
should  live  on  for  all  eternity.' 

"  Then  she  laughed  and  said,  '  And 
you  think  to  accomplish  this  by  means 
of  all  those  written  leaves  ? ' 

" '  I  hope  so,'  he  returned. 

" '  Very  well,'  she  said.  '  But  now 
leave  off  writing  at  least  so  long  till  I 
can  reward  you  for  your  trouble  with 
a  kiss.  Kiss  me,  Sonntagskind  !' 

"  And  he  kissed  her  long  and  fer- 
vently on  her  sweet  red  mouth. 

"Then  the  ogre  serfs  raised  up  a 
terrible  clamour. 

"  But  it  was  not  the  ogre  serfs  at  all, 
— only  the  undertakers,  who  were  de- 
manding admittance  to  the  house,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  grave  the 
mortal  remains  of  Isabel." 

This  conclusion,  which  ought  to 
be  very  pathetic,  somehow  fails  to 
touch  us,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  the  reason  of  the  failure. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  invest  his  heroine 
with  any  semblance  of  reality  in  the 
eyes  of  his  readers,  or  else  because 
Herr  Spielhagen  lacks  the  skilful 
and  delicate  touch  undoubtedly  re- 
quired in  order  to  weave  either 
legendary  or  fairy  elements  into  a 
story  of  modern  fiction.  Such 
attempt  is  always  an  exceedingly 
precarious  experiment,  as  anything 
short  of  success  can  here  only  result 
in  lamentable  fiasco,  too  often  pro- 
ductive of  laughter  where  tears 
have  been  aimed  at.  Quite  in- 
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dependently,  however,  of  these 
shortcomings,  the  story  strikes  us 
as  being  less  carefully  constructed 
than  most  of  Herr  Spiel hagen's 
previous  works  :  the  action  is  more 
halting  and  spasmodic,  besides  being 
frequently  encumbered  by  super- 
fluous figures  and  incidents,  only 
serving  to  raise  expectations  which 
are  never  fulfilled.  Of  what  use, 
for  instance,  are  the  dark  allusions 
to  an  illegitimate  strain  of  blood 
connecting  Justus  with  Count 
Waldburg's  family,  since  nothing 
ever  comes  of  it?  Why  should 
Isabel's  real  parentage  be  likewise 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery  1 
Why  is  Comtesse  Sibylle  made  to 
recover  her  health  in  almost  mirac- 
ulous fashion,  since  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly implied  that  she  is  not  to 
marry  Justus  after  Isabel's  death1? 
Equally  uncalled  for,  in  our  opinion, 
are  Christine's  suicide  and  the  tragic 
death  of  the  hero's  parents — sensa- 
tional incidents  which  detach  them- 
selves from  the  surrounding  dulness 
with  the  irrational  and  disconcer- 
ting brilliancy  of  a  firework  ex- 
plosion in  the  midst  of  a  fog. 

From  the  overloaded  and  pre- 
tentious machinery  of  a  Spielhagen, 
it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  delicate 
and  refined  workmanship  which  can 
always  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  Madame  Ebner  Eschenbach. 
"  A  small  talent  but  a  genuine  one," 
is  the  definition  we  lately  heard 
applied  to  the  writings  of  this  gifted 
lady ;  and  although  some  hot-headed 
enthusiasts  would  probably  scoff 
at  this  sober  estimation  of  their 
idol,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
precisely  the  epithets  "  small "  and 
"  genuine  "  most  aptly  describe  an 
authoress  who  would  probably  her- 
self be  the  first  to  disclaim  the  ex- 
travagant adulation  of  those  favour- 
ing flatterers  who  have  tried  to 
place  her  on  the  level  of  a  Lessing 
or  a  Goethe. 
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And  surely  if  closely  analysed 
this  praise  should  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition  ;  for 
in  these  days  of  bookmaking,  plagi- 
arism, adulteration,  and  super- 
ficiality, is  it  not  something  to  be 
able  to  lay  claim  to  a  genuine  if 
circumscribed  talent?  Everything 
about  Madame  Eschenbach  is  es- 
sentially genuine  ;  she  borrows  from 
no  models,  nor  does  she  strive  to 
follow  the  legislations  of  any  par- 
ticular school ;  she  is  content  to  see 
things  with  her  own  eyes  and  de- 
scribe them  with  her  own  words ; 
and  if  there  is  none  of  that  marked 
originality  either  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression which  alone  is  the  attribute 
of  true  genius,  so  likewise  is  the 
authoress  perfectly  innocent  of  all  af- 
fectations of  style  or  straining  after 
effect.  No  untidy  or  unfinished 
work  ever  issues  from  her  laboratory : 
she  has  not,  like  so  many  modern 
writers,  a  second-  and  a  third-best 
style,  but  she  gives  us  always  of 
her  very  best,  and  expends  the 
same  care  upon  the  merest  sketch  as 
upon  her  most  ambitious  composi- 
tions. Equally  at  home  in  her  de- 
scriptions of  castle  and  peasant 
life,  in  her  latest  production  '  Glaub- 
enslos?'1  (Without  faith?)  Mad- 
ame Eschenbach  has  struck  a  new 
chord,  as  it  takes  us  into  those  doubt- 
ful and  unsatisfactory  regions  where 
are  fought  out  the  conscience  strug- 
gles of  a  German  Robert  Elsmere. 

Two  Catholic  priests  stand  out 
here  in  the  foreground  of  the  tale, 
good  men  both  of  them,  but  radi- 
cally dissimilar  in  their  manner  of 
viewing  their  religious  vocation. 
The  Cure  Thalberg,  descended  from 
an  ancient  aristocratic  family,  is  a 
jovial  old  man,  not  overburdened 
with  book-learning,  but  with  a 
clear  childlike  faith  in  his  religion 
and  in  his  fellow- creatures,  which 
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serves  him  in  better  stead  than  the 
morbid  analysis  of  more  complicated 
natures.  He  can  see  no  more  actual 
harm  in  erring  mortals  than  in  the 
quarrelsome  canary  birds  which  are 
the  darlings  of  his  heart,  and  he  has 
always  an  indulgent  word  ready  to 
excuse  human  frailty  in  whatsoever 
shape ;  submitting  with  the  same 
cheerful  equanimity  to  the  narrow- 
minded  dogmatism  of  a  censorious 
bishop  as  to  the  bustling  tyranny  of 
his  old  housekeeper  Frau  Sperber ; 
only  occasionally  relieving  his  feel- 
ings by  the  vigorous  exclamation 
"  Barbe-bleue  ! "  sole  remnant  of  the 
days  when  he  was  a  dashing  hussar 
officer  instead  of  an  old  village 
priest. 

Of  very  different  mental  com- 
plexion is  Pater  Leo,  Thalberg's 
co-operator  or  curate,  who  combines 
in  his  character  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a  bookworm  and  an  en- 
thusiast. Gifted  with  extraordinary 
eloquence,  and  of  remarkable  per- 
sonal influence,  Leo  has  become  a 
priest  from  ardent  and  sincere  re- 
ligious vocation,  having  no  other 
ambition  but  to  raise  and  ennoble 
the  people  among  whom  he  has 
been  placed.  But  his  scientific 
studies  have  picked  holes  in  his 
original  faith,  and  even  could  he 
resign  himself  to  teach  that  which 
he  no  longer  believes,  he  is  dis- 
heartened to  see  how  little  real 
good  is  achieved  by  all  his  ardent 
and  unremitting  labour.  Even  his 
most  eloquent  sermons,  treating  of 
the  terrors  of  eternal  punishment, 
seem  to  produce  only  passing  effect. 
The  men  remain  as  drunken  and 
dissolute  as  before,  the  women  as 
vain  and  ill-natured,  while  the 
children's  habits  of  falsehood  and 
of  cruelty  to  animals  are  nowise 
diminished. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  story  is 


1  Glaubenslos  ?     Erzahlung   von   Marie    von  Ebner   Eschenbach. 
Paetel :    Berlin,  1893. 
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concentrated  on  the  Kogler  family, 
wealthy  peasants,  consisting  of  a 
paralysed  old  man,  who  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave  continues  to  ill- 
use  and  abuse  all  his  dependants, 
as  he  has  done  all  his  life  his 
outwardly  patient  but  deeply  em- 
bittered wife,  and  Broni,  their  only 
daughter,  who,  though  in  love  with 
Sepp  the  farm-servant,  has  conceived 
the  high-flown  idea  of  entering  a 
convent  in  order  to  atone  for  her 
father's  sins  and  save  him  from 
eternal  damnation.  Into  this  rather 
gloomy  household  Pater  Leo  occa- 
sionally comes  in  order  to  administer 
religious  consolation  to  the  dying 
peasant,  who,  however,  displays  no 
symptoms  of  contrition,  but  takes 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  laying  pit- 
falls for  the  curate,  by  propounding 
irreverent  and  inconvenient  ques- 
tions. Thus  on  one  occasion  Kogler 
endeavours  to  embarrass  the  priest 
by  putting  him  through  an  astro- 
nomical examination,  in  the  secret 
hope  that  Leo  will  be  unable  to 
stand  the  test. 

"  Kogler  received  the  priest  with 
ironical  regret  that  he  had  not  come 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  assured 
him,  '  You  would  then  have  found 
your  master.'  Poisbrunner,  the  uncle 
and  godfather  of  his  future  son-in-law, 
that  is  indeed  a  man  who  would  have 
dazzled  even  the  curate  !  Though 
residing  himself  in  the  flat  country, 
he  is  so  enlightened  that  he  looks 
down  upon  those  who  live  on  the 
heights.  '  Where  you  live,3  says  he, 
'  the  world  is  closed  up  not  only  with 
boards,  but  with  mountains.' 

" '  Yes,'  quoth  Kogler,  '  those  out 
there  are  enlightened  ;  wise  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  come  there,  and 
sit  with  them  together  in  the  public- 
house.  Thus  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  peasant-folk  learn  more  than  our 
schoolmasters  have  learnt  in  their 
whole  lives.  Your  astronomy,'  Kogler 
laughed  maliciously,  'of  which  we 


never  can  make  head  or  tail,  now 
Poisbrunner  has  got  it  all  at  his  little 
finger's  end.  I  made  him  write  it 
down  for  me.  Give  me  the  paper  ! ' 
he  said  imperiously  to  his  wife,  who 
had  entered  the  room  soon  after 
Leo,  and  was  now  listening  anxiously 
and  disapprovingly  to  her  husband's 
words. 

"  '  Can  you  not  leave  that  just  now, 
Ambros,'  she  said.  '  Have  we  not 
quite  other  things  to  speak  of  to-day 
to  the  Herr  Co-operator — things  far 
more  important  to  us,  and  in  which 
we  should  be  so  glad  to  have  his 
opinion.' 

"The  peasant  stormed  and  shouted. 
'We  should  like  indeed  !  You  would 
like  !  Such  are  women.  Always  the 
old  story.  Nothing  without  the 
priests.  And  I  say  that  as  for  what 
regards  the  family  I  will  suffer  no 
intermeddling.  .  .  .  Give  me  the 
paper  ! '  he  said  imperatively  to  his 
wife  ;  and  she  made  no  further  de- 
mur, but  fetched  from  the  table- 
drawer  a  scrap  of  paper  which  an 
unskilled  hand  had  scrawled  full  of 
names  and  figures,  and  wanted  to  lay 
it  before  her  husband. 

"He  however  demanded  that  she 
should  sit  near  him  and  read  off  the 
answers  to  the  questions  he  was  now 
going  to  ask.  '  You  can  be  glad  also 
to  learn  something  yourself  for  once 
in  a  way,'  he  remarked. 

"It  was  in  a  booth  of  the  Wurstel 
Prater  in  Vienna1  that  Poisbrunner 
had  seen  what  he  called  the  '  whole 
astronomy.'  How  the  earth  turned 
round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  and  many  other  things 
which  had  escaped  his  memory.  But 
some  of  the  most  important  ones  were 
written  down  on  the  paper,  and  Leo 
was  now  to  confirm  or  contradict 
these.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was 
here  asserted  that  the  sun,  which  does 
not  look  bigger  than  a  soup-plate,  is 
larger  than  the  whole  earth.  '  How 
many  times  larger  ? '  the  peasant  in- 
terrogated his  wife.  '  Look  it  up.' 

"  The  peasant  woman  got  very  red, 
searched  diligently,  and  then  began 
to  spell  out. 

"  '  One  mil-li-on  times.     But,'  she 


1  The  Wurstel  Prater  is  the  favourite  place  of  amusement  of  the  Viennese  lower 
classes. 
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added,  'please,  your  reverence,  how 
can  any  one  know  that  ? ' 

" '  'Tis  not  thy  business  to  ask,' 
growled  Kogler.  '  That  is  my  affair. 
I  ask,  is  that  true  about  the  million 
times  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  true,'  returned  Leo. 

"  '  And  is  it  also  true  that  the  light 
of  many  stars  before  it  reaches  us  re- 
quires .  .  .  how  may  years  1 '  he  in- 
terrupted himself. 

"  '  Six  hun-dred,'  read  Frau  Anna. 

" '  Six  hundred  years,'  repeated 
Kogler.  'Is  that  so?' 

'"It  is  so.' 

"'D— n  it!'  shouted  the  peasant. 
'Six  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
shining,  and  no  one  knows  whether 
they  are  still  now  in  the  sky,'  says  the 
fellow  in  the  Wurstel  Prater.  '  The 
stars  that  I  look  at  now  are  perhaps 
no  longer  there  at  all,'  and  he  glanced 
round  in  a  terror-stricken  fashion. 
'  Perhaps,  though,  there  are  all  sorts 
of  things  here  which  I  do  not  see. 
.  .  .  That  is  a  thought  !  Can  you 
sleep  with  such  a  thought,  Herr  Co- 
operator?  ...  I  cannot.  In  the 
night  it  takes  hold  of  me  sometimes 
in  a  fearful  manner.  Everything  goes 
topsy-turvy  through  my  head.  And 
finally  it  always  comes  back  to  the 
same  thing  that  we  have  already  once 
spoken  of  before.  I  must  ask  it.  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  ;  if  the  earth  is 
really  something  so  small  and  insigni- 
ficant— then  what  am  1 1 ' 

"  His  wife  clasped  her  hands  in 
horror.  '  What  are  you  asking,  Am- 
bros  ?  It  is  sinful  !  Is  it  not  sinful, 
your  reverence,  to  ask  such  a  thing  ? ' 

" '  The  question  is  not  sinful,'  re- 
turned Leo ;  '  there  is  scarcely  a 
humbler  one.  What,  then,  am  I  ? 
What  can  I  do  ?  and  what  is  my 
importance  ? '  .  .  .  He  was  silent, 
and  only  resumed  after  long  and 
serious  reflection  :  '  If  I  were  obliged 
to  leave  you ' 

"  '  That  would  be  a  pretty  busi- 
ness,' interrupted  the  peasant,  much 
irritated  at  the  mere  assumption  of 
such  a  possibility,  and  Leo  con- 
tinued— 

"  '  Then  I  should  go  from  here  with 
the  melancholy  consciousness  that  of 
all  the  words  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
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not  one  has  taken  root.  But  you  have 
now  said  something  that  will  often 
come  back  to  my  mind — What,  then, 
am  I?' 

"  '  That  is  now  something  quite 
different.  That  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. My  question  was  this :  If, 
therefore,  the  earth  is  for  God  no 
more  than  a  grain  of  dust  on  the 
field  is  for  me,  why  should  He  then 
trouble  His  head  about  the  dust 
grain?  He  does  not  see  it  at  all — 
He  cannot  possibly  see  it.  He  knows 
nothing  of  it,  says  Poisbrunner,  and 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  we  be 
good  or  bad,  just  as  it  is  all  one  to 
us  whether  a  tiny  ant  that  we  see  is 
a  virtuous  or  a  wicked  ant.' 

" '  But  the  ants  are  not  our  crea- 
tures,' interpolated  the  woman,  in- 
wardly tortured  by  her  husband's 
speech.  '  But  we  —  we  are  God's 
creatures,  and  therefore ' 

"Kogler  shrugged  his  shoulders 
contemptuously,  and  took  no  notice 
of  the  objection.  'There  is  nothing 
at  all  either  good  or  bad,  says  Pois- 
brunner. Everything  is  just  inborn 
within  us,  and  must  be  so.' 

" '  Ay,  ay,  my  dear  Kogler,'  said 
the  curate ;  '  that  which  is  there 
must  necessarily  be,  and  so,  for  in- 
stance, our  conscience.' 

"The  peasant  looked  brought  up 
for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  with 
a  rather  forced  assumption  of  confi- 
dence— 'Conscience  is  only  a  made- 
up  kind  of  thing,  says  Poisbrunner.' 

"'I  do  not- believe  that.  Why? 
That  is  a  question  which  is  very 
easy,  or  impossible,  to  answer.  It 
has  surely  often  been  said  to  you — 
conscience  is  the  voice  of  divine  truth 
within  us  ?  Be  satisfied  with  this, 
for  I  can  tell  you  no  better.' 

" '  Wash  my  fur,  but  do  not  wet 
it ! ' 1  exclaimed  Kogler,  with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  despair.  '  You  are  all 
alike.  I  only  wished  to  draw  you 
out,  and  you  have  swallowed  the 
bait.  I  did  not  expect  you  to  say 
Yes  to  the  Wurstel  Prater  astronomy. 
I  thought  you  would  say,  "  All 
swindle ;  only  invented  to  please 
the  Vienna  folk,  because  they  are  so 
fond  of  amusement.  The  earth  is  the 
world.  Only  for  it  has  God  placed 


1  A  German  proverb,  equivalent  to  eating  one's  pudding  and  having  it. 
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You  are  right,  Kogler,'  said  Leo. 
m  a  bad  pastor,  but  yet  I  still 


the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the 
heavens,  as  the  Bible  says.  And  the 
earth,  again,  is  only  there  because  of 
us  men.  Man,  whom  God  created 
after  His  own  image,  is  the  principal 
thing ;  everything  turns  round  him, 
and  no  hair  on  his  head  can  be  bent 
without  God's  will."  That  is  what  I 
expected  you  to  say,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  consolation  to  me.  But 
from  you  there  is  no  consolation  to 
be  had.  You  have  never  given  me 
any,  neither  now  nor  before.' 

'I  am 

wish  to  try  whether  I  cannot  raise 
up  your  sunken  courage  a  bit.  I 
have  felt  the  same  as  you  are  feeling 
now.  I,  too,  have  stood  beneath  the 
starry  skies  with  the  feeling  of  a  lost 
and  drowning  man.  .  .  .  But  one  day, 
walking  in  the  sunshine  over  a  mea- 
dow, I  saw  something  shining  in  the 
grass,  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
tiny  fly,  whose  finely  veined  wings 
sparkled  like  glass,  with  a  delicate 
coloured  tracery  upon  them.  Won- 
derful !  I  was  now  obliged  to  think. 
With  what  loving  care  is  that  exe- 
cuted !  The  unerring  wisdom  which 
pervades  the  universe,  and  main- 
tains it  with  eternally  triumphant 
power,  I  find  here  manifested  in 
the  most  insignificant  of  its  works  ; 
and  therefore  I  think  that  our  confi- 
dence should  not  be  lessened  merely 
because  we  recognise  this  wisdom  to 
be  so  illimitable,  nor  because  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  so  small  in 
comparison.' 

"  '  Do  you  really  mean  it  ? '  asked 
Kogler,  drawing  a  heavy  breath.  His 
wife  came  to  his  side,  and  wiped  the 
drops  of  cold  sweat  from  his  brow." 

Kogler  dies  reconciled  to  the 
Church ;  but  even  this  triumph  of 
religion  fails  to  restore  to  Leo  his 
peace  of  mind,  for  not  he  but  the 
old  Cur£  it  was  who  had  the  merit 
of  bringing  back  this  lost  sheep 
to  the  fold.  What  the  brilliant 
eloquence  of  the  one  man  had 
failed  to  do,  the  simple-minded 
faith  of  the  other  had  without 
difficulty  accomplished.  Despair- 
ing, therefore,  of  being  able  to  do 
any  further  good,  Leo  resolves  to 


fly  secretly,  and  desert  a  post  for 
which  he  feels  himself  unfit.  It 
is  on  the  evening  after  Kogler's 
funeral  that  his  resolution  comes 
to  a  crisis.  He  sits  up  all  night 
writing  a  long  letter  to  the  Cur 4, 
craving  for  forgiveness  for  the  step 
he  is  about  to  take,  and  explaining 
why  it  is  that  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  remain  here  longer.  With  the 
first  sign  of  approaching  dawn  he 
leaves  the  house  on  tiptoe,  like  a 
thief,  past  the  door  of  the  room 
where  his  old  friend  is  slumbering, 
and  where  the  canary  birds  in  their 
cage  flutter  uneasily  in  their  sleep, 
disturbed  by  the  sounds  of  noisy 
revelry  issuing  from  the  public- 
house  hard  by,  for  the  drunken 
villagers  are  here  still  carousing 
over  Kogler's  funeral  banquet :  now 
he  has  reached  the  open  air,  and 
walks  down  the  deserted  village 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 

"  The  landscape  still  lay  in  shadow. 
From  the  lake  white  vapours  rose  up 
into  the  cool  breezy  air.  The  silver 
moon  was  visible  in  the  sky  above 
the  rocky  cliff,  and  the  morning  star 
sparkled  alongside  clear  and  brilliant. 

"  Leo  walked  across  the  damp  mea- 
dow through  the  dew-heavy  grass, 
towards  the  path  that  led  to  the 
forest. 

"  When,  on  the  morning  of  his  first 
awakening  in  the  parsonage,  he  had 
gone  that  same  way  before,  he  now 
remembered  how  he  had  been  seized 
with  delirious  ecstasy.  He  had  said 
to  himself :  There  is  no  pain,  no 
suffering,  no  sorrow  more  which  can 
have  power  to  conquer  me  here.  I 
have  only  to  open  my  eyes  in  order 
to  be  happy.  My  soul  has  found  its 
true  home :  the  God  of  all  beauty, 
who  is  likewise  the  God  of  all  good- 
ness and  truth,  reveals  Himself  to  me 
at  every  glance  of  this  sweet  and 
sublime  mountain-world." 

Such  had  then  been  his  thoughts, 
entering  upon  his  mission  with  all 
the  illusions  of  an  ardent  and  un- 
broken spirit,  and  now  he  is  seeing 
these  things  for  the  last  time,  as 
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he  prepares  to  leave  the  place,  a 
crushed  and  disappointed  man. 
But,  hefore  turning  his  back  on 
the  landscape,  he  will  visit  the 
churchyard  once  more,  since  it  lies 
on  his  way,  and  there,  to  his  sur- 
prise, in  the  dim  morning  light  he 
espies  a  woman's  figure  kneeling 
beside  a  new-made  grave.  She 
rises  at  his  approach,  and  then  he 
sees  that  it  is  Kogler's  widow  who 
is  standing  there. 

"  '  Have  you  also  come  to  pray  for 
him,  your  reverence?'  said  the  woman. 
4  That  is  kind  of  you.  I—'  she  went 
on  after  a  short  silence,  and  as  though 
it  were  necessary  to  excuse  her 
presence  here,  '  I  did  not  feel  able  to 
remain  up  there.  It  is  so  quiet  there 
at  home  now.  Your  reverence  would 
not  believe  it,  but  I  cannot  help  miss- 
ing the  man's  scolding  and  ranting. 
And  must  one  not  feel  pity  for  him  1 
For  the  first  time  since  twenty-four 
years,  he  is  obliged  to  sleep  here  alone, 
and  in  the  midst  of  dead  people  too. 
My  poor  Ambros!  .  .  .  Thou  hast 
fussed  and  fumed  so  much  in  thy  life- 
time, and  art  now  so  still.  So  much 
room  hast  taken  up  in  the  world,  and 
now  to  lie  here  in  such  a  narrow 
place  ! ' " 

In  the  conversation  which  en- 
sues, unfortunately  too  lengthy  to 
be  here  reproduced,  the  woman  gives 
expression  to  her  gratitude  towards 
Leo,  for  it  is  owing  to  him  alone, 
she  tells  him,  that  she  is  now 
able  to  stand  by  her  husband's 
grave  with  only  love  and  pity  in 
her  heart,  instead  of  the  bitter 
rancour  which  had  poisoned  her 
life  during  so  many  years.  He 
listens  at  first  with  surprised  in- 
credulity to  the  woman's  words. 
What !  was  it  really  possible,  after 
all,  that  to  him  had  been  given 
the  gift  of  touching  human  hearts, 
and  of  leading  them  back  to 
God  ?  If  only  he  could  have  this 
conviction  —  what  would  it  not 
mean  to  him  ?  Kedemption,  re- 
lease, reconciliation  ! — the  end  of 
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all  the  agonising  doubts  and  per- 
plexities that  had  been  slowly  con- 
suming him.  But  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  ?  How  satisfy  himself 
that  her  words  were  not  mere  idle 
flattery  ?  "Give  me  a  proof,"  he  asks 
of  her  hungrily,  eagerly — "a  proof !" 
The  peasant  woman  replied,  "If 
that  was  all,  then  let  Pater  Leo 
ask  of  her  what  he  chose,  and  she 
was  prepared  to  obey  him  unhesi- 
tatingly." Taking  her  at  her  word, 
Leo  summons  her  to  conquer  her 
pride  by  consenting  to  her  daughter's 
marriage  with  Sepp,  even  though 
he  is  only  a  poor  farm-servant,  and 
she  the  richest  peasant  lass  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  mother's  heart;  but  finally 
she  gives  in,  subdued  by  the 
authority  of  the  man  who  but  a 
minute  before  had  been  about  to 
desert  his  post  as  a  useless  and  dis- 
graced labourer  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  An  irresistible  impulse 
now  leads  him  to  open  his  heart  to 
this  peasant  woman,  and  he  tells 
her  of  the  flight  he  had  been  secret- 
ly planning : — 

"  She  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  '  That 
cannot  be  !  You  never  could  have 
carried  out  such  a  thought ! ' 

"He  lowered  his  eyes,  unable  to 
meet  the  pained  look  which  rested 
upon  him. 

" '  I  am  only  a  simple  woman,'  she 
said,  taking  up  the  word  again,  '  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have 
often  looked  into  your  heart.  You 
feel  discouraged  by  the  wickedness  of 
the  people.  Your  reverence,  I  have 
also  got  to  do  with  many  folk,  and 
there  is  all  sorts  of  rabble  amongst 
them.  But  the  farm-work  goes  on 
all  the  same,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  can  see  that  even  the  most 
worthless  among  them  has  helped  his 
little  to  the  whole  in  good  or  in  bad 
fashion,  either  with  or  without  his 
free  will.'  .  .  . 

"  A  broad  streak  of  pale  light  be- 
came visible  in  the  sky ;  its  reflection 
illumined  the  priest's  face.  His  strug- 
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gle  was  now  fought  out.  Yes ;  to 
comfort,  assist,  and  ennoble  !  To  live 
and  die  here  unknown,  unnamed  in 
these  protecting  shadows,  where  his 
whole  nature  could  unfold  at  liberty. 
A  silent  guardian  by  one  of  the  many 
fountains  from  whence  weal  or  woe 
flow  into  the  world.  .  .  . 

"  Having  taken  leave  of  the  woman, 
Leo  turned  his  steps  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  churchyard.  The  morn- 
ing light  broke  in  triumphant.  The 
moon  now  resembled  a  transparent 
cloudlet ;  the  morning  star  no  longer 
sparkled,  but  continued  to  shine  with 
a  subdued  and  chastened  light." 

The  beauty  of  this  concluding 
picture  is  almost  sufficient  to  blind 
us  to  some  weakness  and  indecision 
in  the  mainspring  of  the  story.  Leo's 
resolve  to  remain  true  to  his  post  is 
at  best  a  compromise  with  his  con- 
science, for  there  is  nothing  to  point 
to  the  inference  that,  with  his  faith 
in  mankind,  he  has  likewise  regained 
his  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  it 
is  his  mission  to  teach;  and  we 
are,  moreover,  left  in  ignorance  as 
to  whether  the  authoress  herself 
approves  or  disapproves  the  pious 
fraud. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Madame  Ebner  Eschen- 
bach  would  do  well  in  future  to 
avoid  such  exceedingly  burning  and 
complex  problems,  although  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  impossible  to 
regret  an  inspiration  whose  result 
has  been  to  produce  one  of  the 
most  technically  perfect  modern 
German  novels  which  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  come  across. 

A  certain  similarity  of  idea  con- 
nects Karl  Emil  Franzos's  '  Wahr- 
heitssucher ' l  with  the  aforegoing  ; 
but  although  the  same  questions 
are  here  discussed  with  greater 
frankness  and  power,  as  a  mere 
work  of  fiction  it  stands  far  behind 
Madame  Ebner  Eschenbach's  novel, 
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and  would  be,  moreover,  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  the  average 
English  reader,  who  cannot  possibly 
be  familiar  with  all  the  intricate 
religious  and  political  currents 
which  have  pervaded  Austria  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  the  book  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  review,  or  attempt  to 
give  extracts,  which  would  convey 
no  meaning  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole ;  but  as  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  too  important 
a  one  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
a  mere  skeleton  outline  of  the  story 
will  be  sufficient  to  call  to  it  the 
attention  of  such  as  may  care  to 
read  it  for  themselves  in  the  original. 
It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  poor 
weaver's  son,  who  has  to  pass  through 
manifold  troubles  and  changes  before 
he  at  length  succeeds  in  finding 
comparative  peace.  From  the  day 
when,  as  a  child  of  eight,  he  raises 
his  voice  in  the  village  church  to 
contradict  the  priest  in  the  pulpit, 
extolling  the  unerring  goodness  and 
justice  of  the  Creator  who  rewards 
all  men  according  to  their  deserts 
here  below,  his  life  is  one  long 
weary  steeplechase  in  pursuit  of 
truth,  both  religious  and  political. 
Originally  destined  for  the  Church, 
he  first  enters  a  Benedictine  convent 
and  then  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Rome ;  but  finding  the  teachings  of 
both  these  Orders  *to  be  at  variance 
with  his  conscience,  he  doffs  the 
religious  garb  and  becomes  a  pro- 
fessional journalist.  By  turns  a 
burning  Radical  and  an  enthusiastic 
Conservative  and  servant  of  the 
Government,  his  changes  of  creed 
are  each  time  dictated  by  honest 
conviction  :  and  although  often  con- 
demned and  misunderstood  by  even 
his  best  friends,  he  is  never  a 
renegade  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word.  Consecutively  professor, 


1  Der  Wahrheitssucher.     K.  E.  Franzos.     Costenoble :  Jena,  1894. 
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agriculturist,  and  factory  director, 
he  finds  at  last  peace  and  content- 
ment in  a  kind  of  philosophical 
resignation,  which  has  taught  him 
to  see  that  absolute  truth  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  in  this  world, — not 
in  any  political  camp  nor  in  any 
religious  creed;  and  that  the  most 
a  weak  erring  mortal  can  aspire  to 
here  below  is  to  raise  the  standard 
and  soften  the  lot  of  those  few 
human  creatures  who  happen  to  be 
directly  dependent  on  him.  Per- 
haps, also,  the  author  wishes  us  to 
understand  that  as  the  physical 
man  is  supposed  to  be  changed  and 
renewed  every  seven  years,  so  like- 
wise do  our  feelings  and  beliefs 
undergo  a  similar  transformation ; 
so  that  even  if  Excelsior  has  been 
the  motto  engraved  on  our  banner 
throughout  life,  the  standard  itself 
will  have  changed  colour  more  than 
once  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
pilgrimage.  In  scarcely  any  sense 
of  the  word  can  the  book  be  called 
a  novel :  the  female  element  is  here 
chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  only  made  use  of  so  far  as  ab- 
solute necessity  requires.  The  in- 
cidents are  somewhat  loosely  strung 
together,  and  often  too  obviously 
dragged  in  in  order  to  force  the  hero 
into  some  new  vocation,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  which  is  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  probability.  Looked  at 
closely,  indeed,  the  work  is  nothing 
else  but  a  very  able  dissertation  on, 
and  exposition  of,  the  religious  and 
political  state  of  Austria  both 
before  and  since  the  year  1848, 
veiled  beneath  a  very  transparent 
varnish  of  fiction ;  and  if,  despite 
this  circumstance,  the  book  is  one 
which  can  be  read  with  unflagging 
interest  from  cover  to  cover,  this 
fact  implies  something  more  than  a 
compliment  paid  to  a  merely  suc- 
cessful work  of  fiction. 
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If  in  the  art  of  constructing  a 
really  good  novel  of  modern  life, 
German  writers  stand  far  behind 
their  French  and  English  colleagues, 
there  is  at  least  one  branch  of  fiction 
in  which  they  are  unquestionably 
our  masters,  as  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  We  al- 
lude to  the  Mdrchen,  a  significant 
designation  for  which  the  English 
language  has  no  counterpart  ex- 
pression, for  neither  the  terms 
fairy-tale,  legend,  nor  fable  precisely 
render  what  is  so  appositely  ex- 
pressed by  the  German  word.  The 
ideal  Mdrchen  partakes  of  the 
legend,  fairy-tale,  and  fable  all  at 
once,  and  is,  moreover,  pervaded 
by  some  indefinable  touch  of  dreamy 
mysticism  peculiar  to  German 
natures.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
imagine  that  a  fairy-tale,  being  a 
thing  written  ostensibly  for  children, 
calls  for  no  great  art  in  the  writer, 
for  it  in  reality  demands  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  refined  gift  to  weave 
a  story  which  has,  so  to  say,  a 
double  face,  insomuch  as  it  tells 
one  tale  to  childish  or  superficial 
readers,  underlined  with  another 
one  for  those  who  care  to  look 
beneath  the  surface.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  come  across  a  really  good 
fairy  -  tale  nowadays.  Mdrchen- 
writing,  like  ivory  miniature  paint- 
ing, has  gone  out  of  fashion,  both 
arts  having  been  superseded  by  the 
quicker,  if  coarser,  photographic 
process  which  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  demands  of  the  day.  The 
greater,  therefore,  the  enjoyment 
when  by  chance  we  stumble  upon 
one  of  these  old-fashioned  gems, 
which  but  for  the  recent  date  on 
its  title-page  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  collection  of  Andersen  or 
Grimm.  Such  a  little  masterpiece 
is  'Die  Fackeljungfrau,' l  by  Herr 
Ludwig  Ganghofer,  one  of  the  best 


1  Die  Fackeljungfrau.    Eine  Bergsage,  von  Ludwig  Ganghofer.     Bonz  und  Co. : 
Stuttgart,  1894. 
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known  of  German  novelists,  who, 
like  his  master  and  prototype  Eo- 
segger,  mostly  seeks  his  inspirations 
in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps. 
Herr  Ganghofer  has  lately  produced 
a  far  more  ambitious  work,  called 
'Der  Klosterjager,'  a  romance  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  from  certain  internal 
evidence  as  though  the  present  tale 
had  been  fashioned  out  of  some  of 
the  superfluous  material  collected  for 
the  larger  work,  since  here  too  we 
find  ourselves  transplanted  into  the 
fourteenth  century,  and,  likewise, 
it  is  the  huntsman  of  an  adjacent 
monastery  who  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  story.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  no  right  to  cavil  at 
the  source  or  method  which  has  led 
to  such  a  highly  satisfactory  result ; 
and  if,  indeed,  '  Die  Fackeljungfrau ' 
is  but  a  stray  chip  remaining  over 
from  the  marble  employed  for  the 
structure  of  a  larger  edifice,  this 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cases 
where  it  may  without  exaggeration 
be  said  that  the  branch  is  greater 
than  the  tree. 

Guntram,  the  young  huntsman, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  provide  game 
for  the  Benedictine  convent,  is  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  living  with  his  old 
mother  Sanna  in  a  lonely  hut 
buried  deep  in  a  wooded  valley. 
Sanna  is  deaf  and  dumb,  ever  since 
she  was  struck  by  lightning  many 
years  ago,  and  she  can  only  com- 
municate with  her  son  by  means 
of  signs.  Rarely  a  human  being 
passes  this  way — only  now  and  then 
young  Uzzo,  the  fisherman,  who 
lives  two  hours  farther  down  the 
valley,  drops  in  for  a  chat  on  his 
way  back  home  when  he  has  been 
fishing  higher  up  the  glen. 

"It  was  Candlemas  eve,  the  sky 
was  shining  like  dull  gold,  and  a  faint 
sheen  lay  over  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains. Deep  silence  everywhere,  only 
the  Wiiidach  murmured  monotonously 
in  its  deep -sunk  rocky  bed,  from 
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whence  transparent  vapours  rose  up ; 
for  the  water  of  the  stream,  fed  by 
underground  springs,  was  warmer 
than  the  air.  From  out  some  corner 
of  the  valley  a  man's  voice  could  be 
heard  singing :  Uzzo  was  fishing  in 
one  of  the  side-streams  of  the  Win- 
dach,  and  must  now  be  on  his  home- 
ward way,  for  his  voice  whenever 
heard  again  after  a  short  pause 
sounded  always  nearer. 

"  In  front  of  the  gate  leading  into 
the  enclosure  round  the  gamekeeper's 
hut  stood  Mother  Sanna,  her  hands 
buried  under  her  apron  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold.  She  had  filled 
the  rack  outside  with  hay,  and  now 
looked  on,  as  she  was  fond  of  doing, 
at  the  calmly  feeding  deer.  Several 
fawns  were  standing  round  the  rack, 
a  few  does  had  already  joined  the 
group,  and  from  betwixt  the  dense 
fir-branches  peeped  out  a  pair  of 
antlers  belonging  to  a  stag  driven 
slowly  nearer  by  hunger. 

"  Mother  Sanna  shivered.  She  wore, 
it  is  true,  on  her  head  a  fur  cap,  from 
beneath  which  the  grey  hair  escaped 
in  tousled  elf-locks  ;  but  the  thin 
skirt  of  brown -dyed  linen  and  the 
roughly  fashioned  jacket  of  deerskin 
were  but  scanty  protection  against 
the  bitter  cold.  But  yet  she  remained 
standing  there.  Her  pale  wrinkled 
face  and  mild  grey  eyes  wore  the  ex- 
pression of  profoundest  pity,  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  the  freezing  and 
famished  animals. 

"Of  a  sudden  the  feeding  does 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm,  and 
then  took  flight  in  the  direction  of 
the  brushwood  ;  the  astonished  fawns 
glanced  doubtfully  to  and  fro,  and 
then  scampered  off  likewise  to  the 
forest  shelter." 

It  is  Uzzo,  the  young  fisherman, 
who,  tramping  through  the  deep 
snow,  has  put  the  animals  to  flight. 
Invited  by  Mother  Sanna  to  warm 
himself  by  the  fire,  for  he  has  been 
standing  for  hours  in  the  half-frozen 
water,  and  his  leather  garments  are 
hung  full  of  icicles,  Uzzo  enters  the 
hut,  where,  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
stands  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
decorated  in  honour  of  to-morrow's 
festival  with  seven  burning  candles 
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made  from  the  wax  of  the  wild- 
bees'  honey.  Presently  Guntram, 
the  hunter,  comes  in  too,  and  an 
hour  or  so  is  passed  in  friendly 
chat.  It  has  grown  quite  dark 
when  Uzzo  at  last  rises  to  go,  and 
then  when  about  to  take  leave  of 
Guntram,  the  fisherman  carelessly 
remarks — 

" '  Oh,  by  the  by — what  I  wanted  to 
say — I  came  upon  the  tracks  of  two 
foxes  up  yonder  near  the  Fallbach.' 

" '  Two  !  Say  rather  a  hundred  at 
once.  I  cannot  imagine  whence  all 
of  a  sudden  these  many  foxes  have 
come  hither.  Wherever  I  went  to- 
day their  tracks  were  to  be  seen.' 

"They  stepped  out  into  the  open 
air.  The  snow  was  shining  with  a 
subdued  radiance,  and  the  mountains 
detached  themselves  blue-white  from 
the  dusky  sky  in  which  countless 
stars  were  shining. 

" '  Hark  ! '  said  Guntram,  laying 
his  hand  on  Uzzo's  arm. 

"  They  listened.  From  the  far  dis- 
tance there  sounded  the  hoarse  bark 
of  countless  foxes. 

"'In  my  whole  lifetime  I  have 
never  heard  as  many  of  them  together 
upon  one  spot,'  said  Uzzo,  and  he 
listened  again.  'But  what  is  that? 
Just  look  ! '  He  pointed  with  his 
fishing-rod  towards  a  distant  height 
up  the  valley  ;  from  out  the  tree-tops 
yonder,  tiny  flamelets  seemed  to  be 
quivering  and  flickering.  'Those 
must  be  "Will-o'-the-wisps '  —  Uzzo's 
voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper — '  or  else 
the  elves  are  dancing.' 

" '  Rubbish,'  muttered  Guntram. 
'  For  eight  years  I  have  spent  day 
and  night  in  the  forest,  and  have 
never  yet  seen  an  elf.' 

"'Don't  forswear  it,'  said  the 
fisher,  crossing  himself  ;  '  they  do  not 
suffer  to  be  spoken  of  like  that.1 " 

Long  before  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing Guntram  sallies  out  with  his 
crossbow  in  quest  of  foxes,  for  in  a 
severe  winter  like  this  one  the  fox 
is  a  dangerous  foe  of  the  fawns  and 
young  chamois,  which,  weakened 
by  cold  and  starvation,  become  an 
easy  prey.  At  first  he  is  surprised 
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at    the    silence  which    reigns    all 
around .    Of  the  many  barking  foxes 
of  the  previous  evening,  not  one  voice 
is  there  now  to  be  heard.     Can  they 
all  have  disappeared  again  as  mys- 
teriously as  they  had  come  hither? 
But  when  he  has  reached  a  high- 
lying  meadow  where  stands  a  soli- 
tary chalet  buried  in  snow,  in  the 
pale  morning  light  he  espies  a  pair 
of  red-coated  animals  running  side 
by    side,    a    fox    with    its    mate. 
Hastily    adjusting    his    crossbow, 
Guntram  lets  fly  the   arrow  with 
such  true  aim  that  the  two  foxes, 
transfixed  with  the  self-same  dart, 
lie  bleeding  in  the  snow.     But  in 
their  last  despairing  death -spring 
the  animals  have  uttered  a  strange 
piercing  cry  like  the  lament  of  a 
human  voice,  and  as  Guntram  bends 
down  to  extract  the  bloody  arrow 
from  the  carcasses,  he  hears  behind 
him  a  sort  of  groaning  sigh.    Look- 
ing round,  he  sees  a  beautiful  maiden 
bathed  in  tears  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  fir-tree,  dressed  in  rich 
white  flowing  garments,  and  with 
the   stump  of  a  burnt -out   torch 
lying  at  her  feet.     Seeing  that  she 
is  ready  to  faint  with  terror  and 
exhaustion,  Guntram  carries  her  in 
his   arms   to   the   deserted   chalet, 
where,  after  a  while,  he  succeeds 
in  bringing  her  back  to  life  and 
warmth.     When  questioned  as  to 
her  whence  and  whither,  the  lovely 
maiden  can  give  no  account  of  her- 
self except  that  her  name  is  Isa. 
Isa  !    Guntram  had  heard  the  name 
before  in  a  legend  related  to  him 
long   ago   by  old  Heilwig,  Uzzo's 
mother — the  legend  of  the  Elf-king 
"Wute,  who  lives  in  the  depths  of 
the  mountains,  and  has  a  hundred 
fair  daughters,  of  whom  the  fairest 
one  is  called  Isa.      But  that  Isa 
could  never  have  been  as  beautiful 
as  this  one  here,  of  that  Guntram 
feels  convinced.   Without  difficulty 
he  persuades   the  fair  stranger  to 
come  and  live  in  his  hut  with  his 
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old  deaf-and-dumb  mother.  Isa 
has  apparently  nowhere  else  to  go 
to,  so  why  should  she  not  consent  ? 
And  then,  when  Guntram  asks  her 
how  long  it  will  please  her  to  re- 
main with  them,  Isa  looks  at  him 
so  seriously  that  he  feels  half  afraid 
of  the  mysterious  force  of  that 
look. 


pering. 

"  '  So 


"  '  How  long  ?  '  he  repeated,  whis- 

long till  you  force  me  to  go 
away.' 

"All  the  blood  recoiled  to  his 
heart  with  the  shock  of  joy  :  then 
she  would  remain  here  for  ever,  for 
ever  !  For  how  should  he,  who 
trembled  at  the  mere  notion  of  her 
departure,  ever  force  her  to  go  away  ? 
Can  a  sane  man  chase  away  the  happi- 
ness which  he  longs  for  with  thirsty 
lips  ?  It  has  come  to  him  like  a 
miracle,  .  .  .  and  now  he  will  hold 
it  fast—  fast  with  both  arms  !  " 

Isa,  who  has  exchanged  her 
flowing  white  robes  for  the  garb 
of  a  simple  peasant  lass,  makes 
herself  quickly  at  home  in  Gun- 
tram's  hut.  She  soon  wins  Mother 
S  anna's  heart  by  her  skill  in  spin- 
ning flax  in  such  long  even  silvery 
threads  as  the  old  woman  had 
never  seen  before.  She  also  knows 
•where  to  find  dried  herbs  and 
grasses,  which,  mixed  with  the 
fodder,  make  the  cattle  appear 
twice  as  sleek  as  before,  and  al- 
though it  is  winter  the  cows  now 
give  as  much  milk  as  in  mid- 
summer time,  and  the  fowls  too 
begin  to  lay  eggs,  even  though  the 
snow  is  still  on  the  ground.  She 
teaches  Guntram  how  to  prepare 
a  new  sort  of  bait  with  which  to 
set  his  traps,  and  from  that  time 
forth  he  catches  more  otters,  mar- 
tens, and  lynx  in  one  single  month 
than  he  had  formerly  brought  home 
in  a  long  winter;  but,  curiously 
enough,  no  fox  ever  comes  to  a 
trap  which  is  set  with  that  par- 
ticular bait.  Then  Isa  gives  him 
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a  white  feather  wherewith  to  fledge 
an  arrow,  and  such  is  this  arrow's 
wondrous  power  that  it  never 
misses  aim.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, though  Isa  has  won  all  hearts, 
Wela,  Guntram's  old  bloodhound, 
refuses  to  attach  itself  to  her,  but 
continues  to  growl  and  show  its 
teeth  whenever  she  approaches. 
Then  one  day  when  Guntram  had 
shot  his  crossbow  after  a  fugitive 
fox,  the  white  arrow  is  lost,  he 
cannot  explain  how  or  why,  for 
he  had  felt  sure  of  having  aimed 
true ;  and  Wela,  too,  when  put  on 
the  scent  of  the  fox,  disappears 
mysteriously,  and  search  as  he  will 
no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  either 
arrow,  fox,  or  hound. 

When  spring  succeeds  to  winter 
Guntram  and  Isa  become  man  and 
wife,  and  by  the  following  Candle- 
mas a  tiny  baby,  lovely  and  dainty 
as  its  mother,  is  laid  in  the  cradle 
beside  her. 

It  is  soon  after  this  that  Gun- 
tram  returns  one  day  from  the 
forest,  carrying  two  young  foxes 
in  his  game  -  pouch.  He  had 
caught  the  little  things  in  a  pit 
dug  in  front  of  their  lair ;  but 
when  on  the  point  of  wringing 
their  necks,  Guntram's  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the  helpless  puz- 
zled expression  of  their  round  green 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  him  like 
something  half  familiar.  Where 
had  he  seen  that  look  before  ?  He 
could  not  remember  at  first,  until 
it  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  that 
just  so  had  Isa's  eyes  looked  out 
at  him  when  he  had  found  her 
sobbing  and  shivering  in  the  snow. 

The  childish  delight  which  Isa 
at  first  shows  at  sight  of  the  young 
foxes  soon  gives  way  to  a  nameless 
terror.  After  fondling  them  ten- 
derly in  her  arms,  she  suddenly 
turns  pale,  and  passionately  entreats 
her  husband  to  take  them  away, 
to  carry  them  back  again  to  the 
forest.  She  cannot  bear  to  have 
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them  here.  Surprised  and  pro- 
voked by  his  wife's  incomprehen- 
sibly capricious  behaviour,  Guntram 
now  insists  that  the  cubs  should 
remain : — 

" '  Take  them  away,  Guntram,' 
murmured  Isa's  pale  lips,  in  tremu- 
lous warning.  '  Take  them  away  :  I 
wish  it.' 

" « You  wish  it  ?  So !  But  I  choose 
that  they  should  remain  !  And  I 
imagine  that  what  I  choose  has  still 
got  some  weight  in  my  house.' 

"  Isa  raised  up  her  head  as  in 
wounded  pride  ;  but  yet  her  eyes 
looked  not  in  anger  but  rather  in 
sadness  and  sorrow,  as  with  deep 
earnest  voice  she  replied :  '  Over  your 
will  I  have  no  power,  therefore  let 
the  foxes  remain  !  But  remember 
this,  'tis  not  I  who  have  called  them 
hither.'  She  turned  away  and  re- 
entered  the  house." 

And  verily  it  seems  as  though 
with  the  advent  of  the  foxes  all 
happiness  had  fled  from  Guntram's 
hut.  Wherever  he  goes  and  turns 
these  two  red-coated  intruders  seem 
ever  to  place  themselves  between 
him  and  his  wife  and  child.  If 
he  peeps  into  the  baby's  cradle, 
there,  lying  curled  up  at  its  feet, 
lies  the  one  cub,  while  the  other 
one  mostly  occupies  his  former 
place  on  the  bench  by  Isa's  side ; 
and  whenever  she  walks  out  in  the 
forest  she  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  these  two  companions,  trotting 
one  on  each  side  of  her.  And 
Guntram  himself  is  changed.  Isa's 
most  simple  actions  and  words  are 
now  liable  to  be  misconstrued  by 
him.  Many  things  which  had  not 
struck  him  as  strange  before,  have 
now  suddenly  acquired  a  double 
meaning  in  his  eyes,  and  he  even 
goes  the  length  of  unjustly  suspect- 
ing a  love-intrigue  between  Uzzo 
and  his  wife. 

One  evening  in  late  autumn 
Guntram  sees  his  wife  standing 
before  the  hut  stretching  out  her 
arms  with  a  gesture  of  mingled 
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terror  and  entreaty.  To  whom? 
There  was  no  one  visible,  nothing 
at  all  save  a  floating  column  of 
niist,  which,  gliding  past  Isa  up 
the  valley,  seemed  dimly  to  re- 
semble the  form  of  an  old  man 
with  long  flowing  beard  and  trailing 
mantle.  As  the  third  Candlemas 
draws  near,  the  foxes  begin  to  grow 
restless,  and  Isa  gets  paler  and 
sadder  every  day,  and  in  the  night 
preceding  the  festival,  Guntram, 
suddenly  aroused  from  his  first 
sleep  by  the  baby's  cries,  sees  that 
his  wife's  bed  is  empty.  Frantic- 
ally he  storms  up  the  mountain  to 
the  old  deserted  chalet,  thinking 
there  to  surprise  Isa  with  her  lover. 
Uzzo  is  there  indeed  fast  asleep, 
for  he  had  fallen  into  the  water 
hard  by,  ai^d  had  come  hither  to 
dry  his  clothes,  but  Isa  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Eefusing  to  listen  to 
any  explanation,  Guntram  kills 
Uzzo,  and  then,  covered  with  blood, 
rushes  off  again,  ever  deeper  into 
the  forest,  ever  higher  up  the 
mountain,  with  despair  in  his  heart 
and  the  light  of  insanity  in  his 
eyes,  always  shouting,  "  Isa  !  Isa  ! 
My  wife  !  my  wife  ! "  till  he  comes 
to  a  meadow  (or  is  it  only  a  de- 
lirious vision?),  where,  instead  of 
snow,  sweet  spring  flowers  are  grow- 
ing all  around,  and  a  swarm  of  red- 
coated  foxes  are  frolicking  in  the 
sunshine.  Ha  !  foxes  !  Guntram 
adjusts  his  crossbow  and  lets  fly. 
He  must  shoot  a  pair  with  one 
arrow,  he  chuckles  fiercely.  But 
what  is  this  ?  the  foxes  are  not  the 
sole  occupants  of  the  meadow,  and 
what  he  now  sees  is  a  crowd  of 
beautiful  maidens  with  long  float- 
ing golden  hair  dancing  round  a 
grey-bearded  figure  enthroned  on 
a  high  rock  in  their  centre  ;  and 
his  arrow  has  struck  the  fair- 
est of  all  the  maidens  in  the 
breast,  and  she  sinks  lifeless  to 
the  ground.  One  long  -  drawn 
plaintive  cry,  and  then  the  vision 
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is  dispelled.  Gone  are  the  flowers 
and  the  dancing  maidens,  and 
Guntram  is  standing  again  in  the 
snow-clad  landscape ;  but  the  foxes 
are  behind  him  now  in  hot  pur- 
suit, and  he  flies  for  his  life  over 
stick  and  stone,  with  the  hoarse 
bark  coming  ever  nearer  to  his 
ears.  On,  ever  onward,  and  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  next 
morning  he  is  found  lying  with 
shattered  limbs.  .  .  . 

This  fantastic  tale — whose  many 
beauties  we  have  scarcely  done 
more  than  indicate  here — is  said 
by  the  author  to  have  been  related 
to  him  by  an  old  peasant  named 
Jochei,  somewhere  in  the  Salzburg 
mountains,  and  he  again  professed 
to  have  heard  it  from  his-  great- 
grandfather. And  does  he  really 
believe  it  to  be  all  true  ?  further 
questions  the  author  : — 

"  He  looked  at  me  with  small  doubt- 
ful eyes  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'  That  is  what  no  one  can  tell,  if  it 
is  true  or  not  !  There  is  no  witness 
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there  to  swear  upon  it.  But  need  it 
all  be  a  lie  because  we  cannot  grasp 
it  with  the  hand  ? ' 

"  He  seized  hold  of  a  firebrand  and 
poked  the  glowing  coals.  '  Yes,  Heir, 
just  see — if  for  instance  I  were  to 
compare  it  to  happiness  ]  Does  it 
not  all  come  about  just  in  the  same 
way  ?  Does  not  happiness  come  to  us 
and  no  one  knows  whence?  And 
does  it  not  go  away  again,  and  no  one 
can  tell  where  ?  And  no  one  has  yet 
held  it  in  his  hand,  nor  has  been  able 
to  feel  or  to  taste  of  it.  And  is  happi- 
ness any  the  less  real  because  of  that  ? 
No  one  will  ever  convince  me  of  this, 
.  .  .  for  how  true  a  happiness  may 
be  I  have  felt  for  myself  ! ' 

"  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stared 
with  moist  eyes  into  the  flames.  '  So 
small  was  my  hut  .  .  .  and  so  great 
the  happiness  that  dwelt  within  it 
.  .  .  until' — his  voice  shook — 'until 
I  chased  and  drove  it  away  ! '  And 
along  the  deeply  furrowed  cheek  a 
tear  rolled  down  into  the  hot  ashes 
on  the  hearth. 

"'Jochei!' 

"He  passed  his  trembling  hand 
over  the  white  hair  on  the  forehead. 
'Yes,  Herr,  ...  I  also  brought  the 
foxes  into  my  own  home  ! ' " 
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MOOSE-HUNTING  and  being  hunt- 
ed by  moose  are  two  different 
things;  yet  have  I  tried  the  one, 
and  experienced  also  the  delights 
of  the  other.  The  moose  I  hunted 
and  never  caught  were  wild ;  the 
moose  that  hunted  me  and  caught 
me  was  a  so-called  tame  one.  It 
was  in  the  backyard  of  the  Albion 
Hotel  at  Winnipeg,  the  proprietor 
of  which  establishment  keeps  a 
menagerie  for  his  amusement.  The 
bears,  wolverine,  and  some  fright- 
fully savage  monkeys  are  usually 
confined  in  cages.  I  say  usually, 
because  occasionally  some  of  these 
animals  get  into  the  house  or 
street,  to  the  terror  of  everybody 
but  the  burly  landlord,  whom  they 
know  and  fear,  and  by  whom  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  recaptured. 
The  wapiti,  one  or  two  bull-moose, 
a  pony,  a  donkey,  and  an  antelope 
or  two,  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
loose,  all  together  in  the  filthy 
backyard,  through  which  the  un- 
suspecting stranger  has  to  pass  to 
view  the  admittedly  savage  ani- 
mals in  the  cages.  It  was  a  grief 
and  a  surprise  to  myself  and  four 
other  persons  when  a  big  bull- 
moose,  standing  some  nineteen 
hands  high,  attacked  us  as  we 
were  harmlessly  gazing  at  a  couple 
of  bears  boxing  with  each  other  in 
their  cage,  just  as  scientifically  as 
a  couple  of  prize-fighters.  To  use 
a  favourite  expression  of  my  old 
colonel's,  that  moose  soon  knocked 
the  stuffing  out  of  me;  but  as  I 
hung  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
roots  of  his  horns,  he  was  only 
able  to  make  use  of  me  as  a  buffer 
with  which  to  knock  still  more  the 
stuffing  out  of  the  other  people, 
who  were  penned  up  behind  me 
in  a  corner  of  a  somewhat  fragile 
railing  which  alone  separated  them 


from  four  savage  bears  and  two 
ferocious  baboons.  The  moose  ran 
backwards  a  step  or  two,  taking 
me  with  him,  then  butted  with 
me  into  the  mass  of  frightened 
people  in  rear.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  very  fat  man  among  them, 
and  he  was  soft.  Then  the  moose, 
lowering  his  head,  inserted  one  of 
the  tines  of  his  horns,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  enormous  flanges 
of  the  antlers,  underneath  my 
waistcoat  near  the  left  ribs.  By 
my  waistcoat  then  he  danced  me 
up  and  down  as  if  he  were  a  nurse- 
maid and  I  were  a  baby.  But  I 
never  let  go,  so  he  never  got  a 
chance  of  striking  at  me  with  his 
fore -paws.  As  he  continued  to 
drag  me  about  the  yard  in  this 
dangerous  way,  the  other  people 
escaped  from  the  proximity  of  the 
bears,  without  the  railing  giving 
way ;  but  in  their  alarm  they 
bolted  into  an  open  stable  in 
which  was  a  vicious  deer,  whom 
they  kept  at  bay  with  a  pitchfork ; 
and  at  last,  as  the  moose  took  me 
in  that  direction,  I,  considerably 
bruised  and  cut  about  the  arms, 
managed  to  escape  him  and  join 
them  in  the  stable.  The  next  day 
that  moose,  rearing  itself  up  on 
its  hind-legs,  delivered  two  blows 
in  rapid  succession  at  another 
stranger  in  the  yard.  Had  those 
blows  struck  him,  he  would  either 
have  been  killed  as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail, in  the  same  way  that  a  cer- 
tain colonel  was  lately  killed  by 
his  own  tame  wapiti,  or  he  would 
have  had  the  whole  front  of  his 
face  torn  off.  Fortunately,  like 
myself,  that  stranger  escaped. 
But  I  swore  that  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  moose  would  content  me 
in  future ;  and  although  I  have 
wandered  fruitlessly  for  hundreds 
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of  miles  already,  I  intend  to  have 
it  yet  before  I  die. 

It  happened  that  in  those  days 
there  turned  up  by  chance  a  cer- 
tain well-known  sportsman  whom 
I  will  call  Jones.  It  is  not  his 
name,  but  it  is  near  enough.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 
This  gentleman,  although  he  had 
never  as  yet  been  the  butt  of  a 
moose,  or  butted  by  one,  was  never- 
theless moose -mad.  He  talked 
moose,  he  dreamt  moose,  he  had 
moose  on  the  brain.  Many  were 
the  elk  that  he  had  slain  in  Nor- 
way ;  and  the  modern  elk,  as  was 
also  the  now  extinct  Irish  elk,  is 
only  a  species  of  European  moose. 
Accompanied  by  several  photo- 
graphs of  dearly  beloved  heads  of 
elk  that  had  fallen  to  his  prowess, 
had  Jones  now  come  forth  to  seek 
in  the  Canadian  wilds  for  some- 
thing bigger  still.  To  him  accord- 
ingly I  associated  myself,  and  we 
determined  to  plunge  into  the  little- 
known  territory  of  Mooseland  and 
Muskegs. 

Muskegs,  it  must  be  explained 
at  the  outset,  are  swamps,  chiefly, 
indeed  almost  wholly,  of  the  float- 
ing-bog order — that  is,  they  are 
springy  underfoot,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  they  resemble  the  Bal- 
four  Liberator  Building  Society  in 
that  they  let  you  in.  But  it  is  in 
the  tracts  of  woodland  interspersed 
by  these  muskegs,  where  the  dwarf- 
willows  grow,  that  the  moose  loves 
to  roam ;  and  such  is  his  great 
strength  and  enormous  length  of 
limb,  that  whenever  he  gets  let  in 
he  finds  bottom,  or  manages  to 
withdraw  with  nothing  worse  than 
a  balance  of  mud.  To  the  north 
and  west  of  Winnipeg  there  is  an 
enormous  tract  of  land  which  is 
still  unsurveyed,  and  is  intersected 
by  several  enormous  lakes,  the 
principal  being  Lakes  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis ;  and 
it  was  due  north  in  the  direction  of 


the  latter  that  we  determined 
travel.  Two  grand  old  pioneei 
of  the  North- West,  Mr  Willis 
Clarke  and  Mr  MacFarlane  of 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  did  tl 
very  best  to  put  us  on  to  the  right 
ground.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
the  year  of  my  visit  turn  out,  from 
various  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained, as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  It 
is  therefore  useless  and  i  unneces- 
sary to  selfishly  keep  secret  the 
exact  country  whither  we  went, 
as  is  the  manner  of  some  sports- 
men. We  wandered  forth  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  starting  in  sun- 
shine together,  but  returning  separ- 
ately and  by  different  routes  in 
bitter  frost  and  snow. 

Such  an  expedition  as  we  con- 
templated is  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  if  for  three  or  four 
days  before  our  departure  from 
Winnipeg  we  passed  the  most  of 
our  time  in  the  Hudson  Bay  stores, 
a  magnificent  building  where  every 
mortal  thing  can  be  procured.  By 
the  end  of  that  time  we  had  pur- 
chased two  tents,  —  for  my  wife, 
who  determined  to  accompany  us 
as  far  as  she  could,  wanted  a  snug 
little  one  for  herself.  W"e  had 
bought  also  moccasins,  blankets, 
waterproof  sheets,  axes,  bacon, 
biscuits,  tea,  needles  and  thread, 
frying-pans,  tin  plates, — in  fact, 
everything  that  we  were  likely 
to  want,  fortunately  getting  very 
little  that  turned  out  eventually 
to  be  unnecessary.  One  article  we 
got  very  little  of,  and  that  was 
alcohol,  of  which  the  least  possible 
quantity  should  be  taken  when 
going  among  Indians  and  half- 
breeds. 

At  length,  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  we  started  westward  by 
the  Manitoba  and  North- Western 
Railway.  Traversing  some  sixty 
miles  of  a  rich  farming  country  of 
reclaimed  prairie-land,  upon  which 
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immense  bonfires  of  straw  were 
blazing  in  every  direction,  we 
reached  Portage  la  Prairie — "  the 
Portage,"  as  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  call  the  place — which 
is  the  principal  town  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  rapidly  growing, 
owing  to  its  enormous  export  trade 
in  grain.  One  or  two  stations 
farther  on  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, Westbourne,  a  village  of  two 
or  three  houses,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  enormous  stretch 
of  water  formed  by  Lake  Mani- 
toba and  Lake  Winnipegosis  com- 
bined, which  run  almost  due  north 
for  about  250  miles,  being  parallel 
to  the  far  larger  body  of  water  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  eastward. 
The  only  connection  between  these 
two  inland  seas  is  by  a  small  outlet 
at  the  north  of  Winnipegosis  into 
Cedar  Lake.  Through  Cedar  Lake 
flows  the  Saskatchewan  river, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg 
thirty  miles  farther  to  the  east. 
There  are  small  Hudson  Bay  posts 
in  all  those  far-away  regions 
round  about  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  we  were  soon  to  experi- 
ence the  hospitality  of  one  or  more 
of  them. 

At  Westbourne  we  waited  for 
hours  about  the  small  station,  vain- 
ly hoping  the  man,  named  Stewart, 
whom  Mr  Clarke  had  sent  instruc- 
tions to  meet  us  with  a  buggy  and 
waggon,  would  turn  up;  but  the 
train  only  runs  once  in  every  two 
days,  and  apparently,  as  he  was 
a  rancher  living'  some  way  from 
the  railway,  he  had  mistaken  the 
day. 

There  is  an  end  to  everything, 
however,  and  after  many  hours' 
waiting  about,  sitting  on  the  plat- 
form or  wandering  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  village  store,  where 
we  managed  to  procure  bread, 
cheese,  and  cider,  we  contrived  to 
find  somebody  with  a  horse  who 
would  go  for  Stewart,  and  at 


length  he  arrived.  We  lost  no 
time,  but  packing  ourselves  into 
the  buggy  and  our  traps  into  the 
waggon,  we  started  northwards 
through  the  prairies  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Manitoba. 

It  was  at  this  very  first  start 
that  we  discovered  the  amiable 
peculiarities  of  Jones.  Although 
he  had  an  enormous  quantity  of 
unnecessary  things  himself,  packed 
away  in  some  gigantic  Norwegian 
baskets  of  which  he  was  very 
proud,  he  frequently  objected  to 
any  really  useful  article  being 
bought  or  carried  along  for  the 
common  weal.  He  kicked  up  an 
awful  shindy  because  I  had  man- 
aged to  procure  a  small  bag  of 
potatoes  from  a  friendly  black- 
smith, and  wanted  to  leave  them 
behind  ;  but  I  was  firm,  and  later 
on  he  acknowledged  that  I  was 
right.  His  Norwegian  baskets 
were  a  never-ending  source  of  joy 
and  also  of  tribulation  to  him. 

Of  joy,  for  he  delighted  in  fid- 
dling with  them ;  packing  them 
up,  unpacking  them  ;  arranging 
the  stores  in  them ;  rearranging 
them ;  changing  the  stores  from 
one  of  them  to  the  other ;  or  of 
setting  and  resetting  their  most 
inconvenient  brass  letter-locks,  for 
which  he  was  always  devising  some 
new  combination  word. 

Of  tribulation,  because  he  was 
always  finding  that  the  baskets 
were  too  heavy  and  had  to  be  left 
behind  ;  that  he  had  got  the  article 
he  wanted  at  the  very  bottom ; 
that  they  would  not  shut,  that 
they  would  not  open ;  and  finally, 
that  in  cold  weather  the  fingers 
got  benumbed  long  before  the 
combination  in  the  letter-lock  was 
got  into  its  proper  place.  What 
a  source  of  occupation  those 
baskets  were  to  Jones  during  a 
week  we  were  enforced  to  remain 
idle  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  us 
up  the  lake !  I  shot  ducks  all 
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that  time;  but  he  cared  nothing 
for  ducks,  only  about  moose — and 
his  baskets.  For,  thoroughly  good 
and  hardy  sportsman  though  he 
was,  a  man  who  has  killed  nearly 
every  variety  of  game  that  North 
America  can  produce,  Jones  was, 
strange  to  say,  *when  unable  to 
hunt  big  game,  perfectly  happy 
if  only  left  alone  to  do  nothing. 
However,  when  once  we  had  got 
off,  potatoes  and  all,  he  was  a 
happy  man  indeed,  and  in  his  joy 
at  the  prospects  of  possible  moose, 
he  expressed  that  joy  by  sing- 
ing 

"  There  is  a  tavern  in  the  town,  in  the 

town; 
And  there  my  true  love  sits  him  down, 

sits  him  down," 

for  the  whole  twelve  miles  that 
we  journeyed  through  the  prairies 
that  first  evening.  As  we  went 
at  a  miserable  pace,  we  were 
precious  glad  when  we  reached 
the  house  of  a  rancher  named 
Smith,  whose  wife  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  us  in  for  the  night, 
on  payment.  Mrs  Smith  gave  us 
the  best  she  had,  but  we  were  un- 
expected guests — and  also  hungry 
ones,  who  found  cakes,  biscuits, 
and  the  bitter  oolong  tea  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  the  usual  dinner 
to  people  who  had  had  nothing  but 
bread  and  cheese  since  a  very  poor 
breakfast  early  in  the  morning. 
Before  retiring  for  the  night  the 
Smiths  gave  us  an  account  of  the 
fearfully  narrow  escape  they  had 
had  of  being  all  burnt  alive  in 
a  prairie  fire  the  previous  year. 
While  Smith  himself,  water  being 
scarce,  was  actually  putting  out 
the  flames  of  the  woodstack  and 
outbuildings  with  pails  of  milk, 
his  wife  and  children  were  lying 
on  the  cellar  floor  keeping  their 
faces  close  to  the  ground  to  avoid 
suffocation. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day,  as 
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we  journeyed  along  through  long 
grass  breast-high,  both  Jones  and 
I  were  in  terror  lest  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  we  should  throw 
an  unextinguished  match  among 
its  stems,  and  thus  kindle  a  fire 
that  might  travel  for  hundreds 
of  miles  to  destroy  ourselves  and 
everything  that  came  in  its  way. 
There  were  that  day  plenty  of 
prairie  chicken  to  be  met  with  at 
times,  dusting  themselves  in  the 
waggon-trail.  As  we  approached, 
they  would  run  off  the  road  into 
the  long  grass  alongside.  Jones 
managed  to  secure  a  couple.  I 
myself  was  suffering  agonies  from 
an  imperceptible  grass-seed  in  the 
eye,  therefore  only  fired  one  shot 
the  whole  day,  killing  but  losing 
my  bird.  The  prairie  chicken  are 
remarkably  like  the  Scotch  grey 
hens,  both  in  size,  flight,  and  gen- 
eral appearance.  They  resemble 
the  black  cock  and  grey  hen,  more- 
over, in  their  habit  of  perching  on 
the  trees.  In  the  early  winter, 
like  the  English  grouse,  they  com- 
mence to  pack,  and  then  are  not 
at  all  easy  of  approach,  either  to 
flush  from  the  ground  or  from  the 
trees.  The  best  way  to  get  them 
then  is  with  a  small-bore  rifle ; 
it  is  also  the  most  sportsmanlike. 
There  are  two  kinds  now  to  be 
met  with  in  Manitoba,  a  pinnated 
species  having  migrated  north 
within  recent  years.  The  spread 
of  the  grain  cultivation  into  wastes 
which  were  formerly  nothing  but 
grass  has  probably  been  the  reason 
of  this  new  immigration,  as  it  has 
also  been  the  cause  of  the  great 
increase  of  the  old  breed  of  prairie 
chicken  in  many  places. 

That  night,  after  having  trav- 
elled all  day  within  sight  of  the 
lake  or  along  its  shores,  we  camped 
in  a  little  clearing  in  an  endless 
belt  of  wood,  which,  for  many  and 
many  a  mile,  marked  where  the 
fringe  of  Lake  Manitoba  used  to 
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reach  before  the  waters  commenced 
receding  some  ten  years  since. 
Jones,  who  that  night  undertook 
the  culinary  operations,  com- 
menced by  skinning  the  two 
prairie  chickens  with  his  hunting- 
knife  as  the  quickest  mode  of  pre- 
paration. Polishing  up  the  knife, 
•in  ancient  hunter  fashion,  on  his 
breeches,  it  was  then  cleaned  and 
ready  for  his  dinner.  We  had 
passed  through  a  village  of  half- 
breeds  during  the  day  —  people 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
full -blood  Indians,  and  hardly 
knowing  a  word  of  English;  and 
as  we  were  likely  to  see  many 
more  such,  Jones  and  I  concluded 
that  the  sooner  we  set  about  learn- 
ing the  Soto  language,  which  is, 
with  slight  variations,  spoken  by 
both  the  Crees  and  the  Ojibbo- 
ways,  the  greater  would  be  the 
convenience  to  ourselves.  We 
therefore  mastered  at  once  our 
first  great  phrase,  which  we  after- 
wards used  to  let  off  at  every  Red- 
skin we  met  without  the  slightest 
provocation.  It  ran  as  follows : 
"  Ninta  wentan,  I  want ;  kichi 
moos,  a  big  moose ;  kichi  eskanak, 
with  big  horns."  Many  the  In- 
dian and  half-breed  who  got  sick 
of  hearing  this  sentence  repeated 
to  him  a  dozen  times  over !  The 
difficulty  with  them  used  to  be 
that  at  first  they  would  think  we 
wanted  a  dead  moose,  and  go  away 
to  bring  us  some  ancient,  dilapi- 
dated, and  mangy  head  of  their 
own  slaying ;  but  they  got  to 
understand  things  better  as  our 
accent  and  vocabulary  improved. 
It  is  a  beautiful  language  the 
Soto,  with  soft  vowels,  and  much 
resembles  Italian  or  Turkish  in 
pronunciation.  It  seems  also  to 
have  a  regular  grammar,  and  is 
easy  to  learn.  We  soon  learnt  a 
great  deal  by  constantly  hammer- 
ing at  it,  asking  the  names  of 
everything,  and  writing  them  down 


in  our  pocket-books.  Before  I  left 
the  land  of  Muskegs,  I  one  even- 
ing actually  carried  on  a  long  con- 
versation with  a  chief  without  any 
interpreter ;  and  I  not  only  under- 
stood him,  but,  mirabile  dictu, 
made  him  understand  me  !  But 
there  are,  it  must  be  owned,  some 
ghastly  words  which  positively 
make  your  hair  curl  when  you 
want  to  express  the  simplest 
thing.  For  example,  "  totosha- 
bomitteh  "  doesn't  mean  anything 
more  than  butter,  while  from  its 
length  it  ought  to  mean  the  whole 
dairy,  including  the  churn,  and  an 
imported  Alderney  cow  at  least. 
When  next  I  go  among  the  Ojib- 
boways,  I  am  going  to  ask  them 
to  be  kind  enough  to  shorten  not 
that  word  only,  but  also  "  bashkis- 
sigun,"  which  means  gun.  The 
last  syllable  alone  is  enough  for 
me,  and  ought  to  be  for  anybody 
who  wants  his  shooting-iron  in  a 
hurry  when  a  grizzly  is  coming 
along.  But  this,  I  think,  is  enough 
of  Soto  for  the  present ;  yet  I  can- 
not refrain  from  adding  one  more 
word,  since  it  is  a  good  word — 
Bible.  The  Indians  not  only  have 
the  Bible  printed  in  their  own 
language  in  European  letters,  but 
they  also  have  it  printed  in  hiero- 
glyphs or  signs  —  all  triangles, 
squares,  oblongs,  dots,  and  dashes. 
From  a  Bible  printed  thus  an 
Indian  I  once  had  as  a  guide 
could  read  off  quite  fluently.  He 
was  a  good  Indian,  who  hardly 
ever  did  anything  else. 

It  took  us  a  couple  of  days  from 
Smith's  ranch  before  we  had  at 
length  traversed  the  seas  of  grass, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  cleared 
and  settled  country  once  more. 
In  the  meantime  we  had  crossed  a 
quantity  of  old  beaver-dams,  shot 
a  few  ducks,  and  enjoyed  the 
camping  out  thoroughly.  The 
name  of  the  settlement  where  we 
arrived  I  never  knew  otherwise 
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than  as  The  Post,  or  Manitoba 
House,  the  latter  being  the  name 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Post,  where 
we  were  most  hospitably  received 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  Armitt  and  their 
pretty  daughter  Tina.  David 
Armitt  was  a  Highlander  in  his 
youth,  and  must  have  been  a  good 
fellow  all  his  life  to  judge  by  what 
he  is  now.  A  thorough  sports- 
man himself,  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  assist  us  in  the  way 
of  getting  Indians  and  half-breed 
guides  and  campmen,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  him  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  leave  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  As  for  his  wife,  she 
was  the  kindest  of  hostesses;  for 
although  we  had  intended  to  camp 
out  round  The  Post,  she  not  only 
compelled  us  to  come  in,  but 
showed  us  every  possible  kindness 
when  once  we  were  beneath  her 
hospitable  roof.  My  wife  and  I 
will  ever  owe  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. We  were  delayed  a  few 
days  at  Manitoba  House  before 
we  were  able  to  leave  the  shores 
of  Lake  Manitoba,  and  strike 
westward  into  the  interior.  We 
were  in  search  of  a  band  of  In- 
dians of  which  Piwipikoguns,  or 
"  Iron  Claws,"  was  the  chief.  He 
was  a  mighty  hunter,  they  said, 
and  was  even  now  out  in  pursuit 
of  moose  and  wapiti  in  the  very 
country  whither  we  wished  to  go. 
The  days  we  thus  remained  at  The 
Post  I  employed  in  flight-shooting 
ducks  of  many  descriptions,  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  very  amus- 
ing sport  it  was.  It  was  made  all 
the  more  amusing  by  the  com- 
panionship of  Mr  Armitt's  fifteen- 
year-old  boy  Bae,  whose  godfather 
was  Rae,  the  recently  deceased 
Arctic  explorer.  Brought  up  in 
the  wilds  as  he  was,  Bae  was  a 
youth  of  many  accomplishments 
which  would  fill  with  envy  the 
breast  of  almost  any  English  boy 
of  the  same  age.  He  was  a  capital 


shot  to  begin  with,  a  really  first- 
class  shot  indeed.  He  would  catch 
a  horse  in  the  prairie,  and  ride 
him  barebacked,  harness  and  un- 
harness the  double  team  in  the 
buggy,  could  look  after  cattle,  and 
was  au  fait  at  all  kinds  of  coun- 
try work.  Where  he  really  ex- 
celled, however,  was  in  his  imi-- 
tation  of  the  cries  of  animals, 
whether  wild  or  domestic.  When 
we  used  to  stand  hidden  in  the 
reeds  of  the  lagoons  where  we 
went  flight  -  shooting,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  saw  a  band  of  duck,  geese, 
or  teal  approaching,  crouching 
down  he  would  commence  crying 
with  such  an  exact  imitation  of 
the  particular  kind  of  fowl  that 
they  invariably  circled  round  over 
his  head,  giving  him  a  shot.  I 
was  very  much  amused  one  day 
as  his  father  was  talking  to  me  in 
the  reeds,  and  unaware,  although 
I  knew  it  myself,  that  his  son  was 
concealed  within  fifty  yards  of  us, 
when  suddenly  wild  geese  were 
heard  quite  close,  evidently  ap- 
proaching. Mr  Armitt,  in  the 
greatest  excitement,  instantly  pre- 
pared his  gun,  and  began  looking 
wildly  up  in  the  air  all  around 
him.  «  Where  are  they  ?  Where 
are  the  geese  1  I  can't  see  them." 

"  Here  they  are,  father,"  cried 
the  mischievous  young  monkey, 
poking  his  head  up  above  the 
rushes,  and  delighted  at  having 
got  a  rise  out  of  the  governor, 
who  readily  joined  in  the  laughter 
against  himself. 

But  if  Mr  Armitt  was  caught 
on  that  occasion,  I  was  thoroughly 
deceived  myself  on  another,  when 
with  our  guns  we  were  all  three 
starting  out  for  a  drive  to  a  dis- 
tant lagoon,  an  offshoot  of  the  big 
lakes,  to  which  the  ducks  came  in 
crowds  at  night.  My  host  was 
driving  a  pair  of  black  mares,  each 
of  which  had  a  foal.  We  had  got 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
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from  The  Post,  when,  turning 
round,  he  spoke  to  his  son,  who 
was  sitting  behind  us,  I  not  hear- 
ing what  he  said.  Instantly  I 
heard  the  most  perfect  imitation 
of  a  mare  whinnying  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  Ending  up, 
as  it  did,  with  two  or  three 
snorts,  it  completely  deceived  me. 
I  thought  we  had  been  joined  by 
some  stray  animal  on  the  prairie, 
and  that  it  was  quite  close  to  us. 
On  looking  round,  however,  I  only 
saw  Eae  looking  quite  grave,  while 
the  two  colts  which  had  been  left 
behind  outside  The  Post  were 
commencing  to  gallop  after  us  as 
hard  as  they  could.  Mr  Armitt 
and  Rae  laughed  at  me  that  time, 
for  the  former  had  told  the  latter 
to  call  the  colts.  This  imitation 
of  animals  is  a  useful  accomplish- 
ment. One  day  when  we  lost  a 
mare  in  the  dark,  the  boy  found 
it  by  imitating  the  foal,  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  to  walk  home 
five  miles.  When  he  grows  old 
enough  Rae  should  make  a  suc- 
cessful moose-hunter,  for  calling 
moose  is  a  deadly  habit  with  the 
Indian  hunter,  who  frequently 
thus  beguiles  this  otherwise  wary 
animal.  While  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duck,  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion the  different  kinds  of  fowl  we 
shot  on  those  mornings  and  even- 
ings round  the  lagoons.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  as  follows: 
Pintail  ducks,  merganser,  mal- 
lards, shovellers,  common  teal, 
blue-winged  teal,  widgeon,  fall 
ducks  (a  kind  of  canvas-back), 
three  kinds  of  snipe,  of  which  two 
were  perfectly  new  to  me,  and 
finally  godwits.  A  goodly  variety, 
in  sooth ! 

At  this  season  of  the  year, 
October  and  November,  there  are 
daily  to  be  seen  vast  droves 
of  duck,  geese,  and  occasionally 
swans,  flying  in  a  peculiar  wedge- 
shaped  formation  to  the  south- 
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ward,  from  the  vast  regions  of 
the  barren  North.  A  great  num- 
ber, however,  still  remain  on  about 
the  lake  shores,  until  actually 
driven  away  by  the  lake  freezing 
over  from  side  to  side.  The  last 
to  leave  are  what  are  known  as 
the  fall  ducks.  These  become  so 
fat  just  before  departure  that  at 
times  they  cannot  rise  from  the 
water,  and  can  be  pursued  in  a 
canoe  and  shot  down  in  quantities 
as  they  splatter  along  the  surface. 
When  once,  however,  a  good  wind 
aiding,  they  manage  to  rise,  they 
can  fly  as  fast  as  the  rest.  The 
roar  and  rushing  of  wings  at  night 
heard  overhead  when  camping 
out  in  the  fall  of  the  year  almost 
resembles  at  times  the  roar  of 
thunder,  and  in  the  stillness  of 
the  forest  is  most  weird  and  awe- 
inspiring. 

Our  friend  Stewart,  who  had 
driven  us  up  from  Westbourne  to 
Manitoba  House,  had  not  forgot- 
ten to  overcharge  considerably — 
having  stuck  us  to  the  tune  of 
$45,  or  £9  sterling,  for  a  two 
days'  journey.  We  were,  there- 
fore, now  glad  to  be  able  to  secure 
a  man  named  MacDonald,  with  his 
waggon,  to  come  with  us  into  the 
forest  at  the  rate  of  $20  a-week. 
The  manager  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Post  kindly  lending  us  his  buggy, 
and  pair  of  mares  also,  we  were 
now  ready  for  a  start  along  the 
rough  trail  that  was  to  do  us  duty 
for  a  road.  I  should  have  been 
sorry  indeed  to  lend  any  vehicle 
of  mine  to  traverse  such  a  coun- 
try ;  but  a  Canadian  buckboard, 
for  all  its  slender  wheels,  will  ap- 
parently go  anywhere  and  stand 
any  amount  of  rough  usage. 

It  was  the  sixth  day  from  our 
departure  from  Winnipeg,  when, 
accompanied  by  an  Indian  called 
Roderick,  who  had  formerly  been 
Mr  Armitt's  dog-sleigh-runner,  we 
started  to  the  westward  in  the 
3a 
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direction  of  a  lake  called  Lake 
Dauphin,  before  reaching  which 
we  hoped  to  find  our  Indian  hunt- 
ers. We  skirted  a  large  arm  of 
Lake  Manitoba,  called  Ebb-and- 
Flow  Lake,  on  the  farther  shore 
of  which  we  could  see  forest-fires 
raging.  They  had  been  blazing 
also  in  various  places  across  the 
big  lake  during  the  few  preceding 
days.  The  air  being  full  of  smoke, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  being 
plainly  heard,  it  was  somewhat 
alarming ;  for  the  few  Indians  we 
met  with  gave  all  sorts  of  contra- 
dictory reports  of  the  direction  of 
the  forest-fires.  Our  trail  lay  for 
the  greater  part  through  wood- 
land— all  the  wood  being  as  dry  as 
tinder,  logs  lying  scattered  about 
pell-mell  in  all  directions,  render- 
ing the  use  of  the  axe  frequent  to 
clear  the  track,  although,  as  a  rule, 
we  drove  over  any  log  the  horses 
could  step  over.  It  was  a  regu- 
lar fire-trap;  and  as  Lake  Dauphin, 
the  nearest  body  of  water,  was  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  miles  away, 
had  the  fire  crossed  or  worked 
round  the  point  of  the  arm  of  Ebb- 
and-Flow  Lake,  nothing  could  have 
saved  us  from  destruction.  After 
fifteen  miles'  struggling  along  that 
first  day,  we  managed  with  some 
difficulty  to  cross  a  running  creek 
of  good  water  flowing  through  the 
forest,  and,  camping  on  the  other 
side,  soon  had  the  camp-fire  burn- 
ing in  a  spot  which  we  carefully 
cleared  all  round  of  any  brush- 
wood likely  to  catch.  Roderick 
proved  to  be  a  capital  fellow. 
While  Jones  and  I  pitched  the 
tents,  he  soon  had  the  bacon  and 
tea  ready,  but  showed  from  the 
very  start  that  he  much  preferred 
to  do  the  cooking  alone  without 
having  to  listen  to  the  frequent 
instructions  which  Jones  thought 
necessary  to  give  him.  In  calling 
Roderick  an  Indian,  I  believe  I 
have  wronged  him,  since  he  talked 
English  very  well,  and  called  him- 


self a  half-breed.  His  father  and 
mother,  however,  were  two  very 
Indian-looking  people,  and  I  could 
never  see  where  the  white  blood 
came  in  in  that  family.  Roderick 
himself  was  a  splendid,  broad-shoul- 
dered fellow,  very  good  -  natured, 
with  none  of  the  ordinary  tricky 
Indian  ways,  but  a  considerable 
fund  of  determination  in  his  char- 
acter. He  was  a  man  of  distinctly 
nice  feeling,  and,  I  believe,  one 
capable  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
endurance.  Mr  Armitt  informed 
me  that  he  had  frequently  known 
him  to  run  through  the  snow  for 
sixty  miles  in  one  day,  when  driv- 
ing the  dogs  in  the  sleigh  laden 
with  furs.  The  question  of  half- 
breed  or  Indian  in  these  distant 
parts  of  Northern  Manitoba  is  in- 
deed a  strange  one,  and  does  not 
always  depend  upon  whether  or 
not  there  be  any  admixture  of 
white  blood.  A  man  may  be  a 
distinct  half-breed  to  look  at,  and 
yet  if  he  declines  to  "  take  treaty," 
he  is  entitled  to  live  in  the  local 
Indian  Reserve  and  gets  no  vote, 
but  on  the  other  hand  certain  ad- 
vantages from  the  Government  on 
the  ground  of  being  an  Indian. 
For  instance,  no  restrictions  are 
put  upon  his  hunting  and  fishing, 
in  season  or  out  of  season,  if  he 
wants  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  be  a  pure-blood  In- 
dian ;  but  if  he  elect  to  "  take 
treaty,"  he  has  all  the  advantages, 
and  likewise  all  the  disabilities,  of 
being  a  white  man.  He  is  not 
supposed  to  hold  land  in  the  In- 
dian Reserves,  but  he  has  a  vote. 
It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to 
follow  out,  but  this  is  how  I  under- 
stand it  all.  The  question  of  tak- 
ing treaty  or  not  taking  treaty  was 
one  I  often  discussed  with,  and 
heard  discussed  by,  the  Indians, 
some  of  whom  were,  so  they  in- 
formed me,  occasionally  white  men 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  being  Indians  again. 
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The  next  morning  the  air  was 
so  full  of  smoke  from  the  forest- 
fires,  that  it  was  almost  as  dark 
as  night  until  about  ten  o'clock. 
Even  a  brace  of  wild  duck  trying 
to  find  the  lake  must  have  com- 
pletely lost  their  way,  for  in  the 
gloom  they  flew  with  a  thud 
against  the  roof  of  the  larger  tent, 
which  Jones  and  I  shared  in  com- 
mon. After  ten  we  journeyed  on, 
however,  through  alternate  prairies 
and  belts  of  wood ;  but  losing  the 
trail  in  the  smoke,  we  eventually 
found  ourselves  suddenly  plunged 
into  a  very  wet  muskeg,  where  the 
two  horses  in  the  waggon  were  at 
once  hopelessly  bogged.  The  light 
buckboard — in  which  was  my  wife, 
who  wisely,  as  it  proved,  refused  to 
budge — the  black  mares  with  splen- 
did courage  somehow  managed  to 
drag  through  the  swamp  ;  but  with 
both  the  waggon-horses  down  and 
the  waggon  up  to  the  hubs  in  the 
peaty  squash,  we  were  indeed  in  a 
fix.  Jones  was  a  good  worker,  and 
so  indeed  were  we  all ;  but  if  ever 
we  wished  that  the  big  Norwegian 
baskets  had  been  left  behind,  we 
wished  it  that  day — for  what  the 
horses  could  not  pull  we  had  to 
portage  across  the  swamp,  and 
every  article  that  the  waggon  held 
did  we  have  to  stagger  under  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  above  our 
knees  in  clinging  mud.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  as  this  that  a  man 
begins  to  learn,  during  the  last  fifty 
yards  at  all  events,  the  exact  weight 
of  an  extra  tin  of  sardines  or  of  a 
potted  tongue.  When  everything 
was  portaged  across  the  bog,  the 
horses  were  unhitched  and  flogged, 
until  eventually  they  struggled  to 
their  feet,  got  clear,  and  some  little 
distance  ahead  of  the  waggon. 
Then,  with  a  long  waggon  -  rope 
fastened  to  the  pole  of  the  now 
empty  waggon,  while  MacDonald 
the  driver  urged  them,  the  other 
three  of  us  by  pushing  at  the 
spokes  managed-  to  get  the  waggon 


started,  and  at  length,  after  in- 
finite difficulty,  eventually  to  the 
other  side  of  the  muskeg.  The 
same  experience  was  repeated  dur- 
ing that  day's  journey  ;  and  on  the 
second  occasion,  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  just  as  we  were  getting  the 
waggon  clear  of  the  swamp  the  axle 
got  caught  in  the  stump  of  a  spruce- 
fir  tree  which  was  under  the  wag- 
gon. How  we  got  it  clear  in  the 
end  I  quite  forget,  but  we  did. 
What  with  the  heaviness  in  the 
air  caused  by  the  smoke,  the  heat 
of  the  day,  the  frightful  perspira- 
tion we  were  in  from  our  exer- 
tions, the  fatigue,  the  filthy  state 
to  which  we  were  reduced  by  wal- 
lowing through  the  mud,  I  can 
never  recall  a  day  in  my  life  when, 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  least,  I  felt 
such  an  utterly  miserable  wretch. 
And  yet  we  were  out  moose-hunt- 
ing for  pleasure ! 

Fortunately  for  us,  before  the 
end  of  the  day  we  came  upon  the 
Indians  we  wanted,  camped  upon 
a  grassy  ridge  overlooking  a  large 
marshy  pond  full  of  very  bad- 
tasting  water.  They  had  several 
wigwams,  crowds  of  dogs,  some 
women  and  children,  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  raw  meat  and 
skins  hanging  up  to  dry  on  roof- 
shaped  structures  of  long  poles, 
under  which  were  burning  wood- 
fires.  That  Indian  encampment 
was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
approach ;  and  yet  not  only  did 
we  have  to  approach  it,  but  to 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  every  filthy  Indian 
man  and  woman  in  the  crowd, 
the  dogs  sniffing  most  suspiciously 
at  our  heels  the  whole  time,  pre- 
pared to  bite  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Fortunately  they  had  no  half-bred 
or  full-bred  Huskey  dogs,  as  the 
Esquimo  breed  are  called.  I  have 
had  some  previous  experience  of 
them  among  the  Redskins.  They 
bite  first  and  think  about  it  after- 
wards. We-  encamped  at  some 
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distance  off  on  the  same  ridge, 
where  Iron  Claws  and  his  friend 
William,  a  baptised  Indian  whose 
real  name  was,  I  think,  Kichi- 
pinne  or  Big  Partridge,  came  over 
to  have  a  palaver  and  see  what 
they  could  get  out  of  us.  They 
began  by  having  tea  with  as  much 
sugar  almost  as  would  fill  the  cup, 
and  then  informed  us  that  it  was 
almost  useless  our  hunting  in  the 
country  where  we  then  were,  as 
they  had  hunted  it  out  themselves. 
They  had  been  for  a  month's 
hunt,  and  had  killed  altogether 
thirty  -  one  moose  and  wapiti, 
counting  cows  and  calves,  for 
nothing  is  spared.  The  next  day, 
however,  each  of  them  accom- 
panied one  of  us,  in  different 
directions,  on  the  chance  of  a 
moose  being  still  left.  For  hours 
and  hours  did  I  wander,  alter- 
nately through  dry  dwarf  poplar 
woods,  where,  even  wearing  moc- 
casins, one  had  to  step  on  tiptoe 
nearly  the  whole  time,  from  fear 
of  twigs  crackling  ;  through  willow 
swamps,  where  numerous  branches 
newly  eaten  off  betokened  the 
recent  presence  of  moose ;  and 
then  again  through  miles  of 
prairies,  shut  in  by  circular  belts 
of  trees,  like  a  gentleman's  park 
surrounded  by  plantations.  In 
these  prairies  the  tracks  of  the 
moose  and  the  places  where  they 
had  been  lying  down  were  numer- 
ous, while  in  the  long  hay-like 
grass  the  roads  made  by  bears 
were  often  crossed.  I  followed 
one  bear-trail  for  a  long  way,  but 
left  it  on  hitting  off  what  was  to 
me  an  apparently  fresh  moose- 
trail.  It  was  a  fearfully  hot  day, 
and  we  had  no  water.  To  procure 
some,  at  length  with  my  hunting- 
knife  we  cut  out  some  sods  in 
an  almost  dried-up  muskeg,  then 
waited  for  water  to  filter  into 
the  hole.  When  it  had  very 
slowly  trickled  in  and  filled  the 


hole,  we  drank  the  yellow  fluid 
after  straining  through  a  hand- 
kerchief. It  was  very  nasty  ;  but 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  I  once 
camped  for  several  days  by  the 
side  of  a  muskeg,  apparently  stag- 
nant with  rotten  vegetation,  where 
I  got  most  beautiful  water  in 
this  way.  Moreover,  it  flowed  in 
quickly,  and  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  water  two  horses  and  several 
men  with  very  little  delay.  That, 
however,  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  got  really  pure  and]  palatable 
water  by  cutting  holes  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  muskeg,  although  I  have 
frequently  for  days  at  a  time  had 
nothing  else  to  drink  but  muskeg 
water. 

Although  we  got  no  moose  that 
day,  it  was  a  most  strange  and 
interesting  experience  to  see  the 
Indian  read  all  the  signs  of  .the 
different  animals  in  the  grass  or 
among  the  woods  with  the  same 
ease  as  we  read  an  open  book. 
The  least  disarrangement  in  the 
grass  or  sticks,  however  small, 
was  enough.  Glancing  casually 
at  it  in  passing,  he  would  say, 
"  Bear,  a  week  old,"  "  Yesterday," 
"  Deer,  this  morning,"  "  Very  old," 
"  Caribou,  last  month,"  and  so  on. 
It  was  wonderful  to  behold  this  in- 
stinct in  a  man,  I  had  for  a  long 
time  been  following  this  trail  of  the 
moose  which  I  thought  was  a  fresh 
trail,  when  I  got  sick  of  it,  and  be- 
gan to  cross-examine  Mr  Big  Par- 
tridge as  to  how  far  off  our  quarry 
was  likely  to  be.  Big  Partridge 
then  showed  that  he  was  sick  of 
the  imaginary  moose-hunt  himself, 
and  owned  up.  "Old  trail,  all 
moose  nipoh  " — that  is,  dead.  He 
had  only  been  leading  me  about  in 
this  way  to  amuse  me,  knowing  it 
useless  the  whole  time !  He  ex- 
acted two  and  a  half  dollars 
for  that  day's  sport !  When, 
wearied  out,  I  got  back  to  camp  a 
little  before  dark,  I  found  Jones, 
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who  was  very  ill  that  day,  more 
dead  than  alive  with  fatigue,  the 
day  having  been  frightfully  hot, 
and  his  experiences  having  been 
exactly  similar  to  my  own. 

On  the  morrow  we  started  back 
to  The  Post ;  and  this  time  we 
avoided  the  muskegs,  and  managed 
to  get  through  in  one  day,  camp- 
ing at  nightfall  in  a  charming 
camping-ground,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  lake  and  an  equal 
distance  from  Manitoba  House. 
We  now  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  the  Indians,  for  Iron 
Claws  and  Big  Partridge,  who 
wanted  to  go  home  and  have  a 
big  feed  for  a  week  or  two,  backed 
out  of  an  agreement  that  they  had 
made  to  cross  Lake  Manitoba  with 
us  and  try  new  ground.  They  de- 
clined, moreover,  to  start  until  the 
snow  came,  and  asked  for  most 
exorbitant  wages  then.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  down, 
try  and  get  new  Indians,  and  wait 
until  a  boat  came  down  from  a 
minor  Hudson  Bay  Post  called 
Fairford,  sixty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward and  on  the  farther  shore. 
This  post  depended  upon  Mani- 
toba House  for  its  provisions 
for  the  winter,  and  the  Fair- 
ford  boat  was  expected  daily  to 
take  up  the  last  supplies  before 
the  ice  should  set  in  on  the 
lake.  During  the  week  that  we 
had  to  wait  in  camp  thus  idle, 
there  were  frightful  gales  and 
heavy  rains  from  the  north-east. 
There  was  one  consolation  about 
it — we  were  snug  enough  in  camp, 
as  we  had  floored  our  tents  with 
a  deep  layer  of  spruce-fir  branches ; 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of 
these  rains  putting  out  the  forest- 
fires,  which  had  continued  spread- 
ing in  all  directions,  one  now  raging 
even  on  our  own  side  of  the  lake, 
between  us  and  Westbourne.  In 
the  meantime,  while  waiting,  there 
was  plenty  of  duck -shooting  for 


myself,  while  our  mess  president 
found  a  never-ending  source  of 
amusement  in  the  rearrangement 
of  his  baskets;  getting  in  some 
new  stores,  rejecting  others,  fitting 
a  stove-chimney  into  our  big  tent, 
and  so  on. 

Life  at  a  distant  Hudson  Bay 
post,  far  from  a  railway,  may  seem 
a  very  quiet  and  uninteresting  one 
to  dwellers  in  busy  towns ;  but  quiet 
as  it  is,  the  particular  post  in  the 
district  is  the  centre  of  all  life  and 
animation  for  all  the  white  men, 
half-breeds,  and  Indians  within  a 
range  of  many  miles.  There  they 
come  to  hear  the  news  and  bring 
the  backwoods'  gossip.  At  any 
hour  of  the  day  one  or  two  Indians 
or  half-breeds  may  be  seen  listlessly 
hanging  about  the  store  or  shop 
smoking,  but  talking  little.  Per- 
haps they  have  come  in  to  buy 
something,  perhaps  they  want  to 
sell  some  skins  —  or  very  likely 
they  are  only  loafing.  Often  they 
come  to  see  the  manager  simply  in 
the  hopes  of  getting  an  advance  of 
money  or  of  stores  on  credit,  pre- 
vious to  going  on  a  prolonged  hunt- 
ing-trip, when,  if  refused  the  first 
time,  they  will  hang  about  for 
days,  persistently  and  petulantly 
returning  to  the  charge.  But  this 
advance  is  often  allowed,  repay- 
ment being  taken  when  the  furs 
come  in,  in  the  spring.  The 
Indians  look  upon  the  manager 
of  a  Hudson  Bay  post  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  father ;  and  if  he 
is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  as  he  usu- 
ally is,  he  in  turn  comes  to  regard 
them  almost  in  the  light  of  his 
children,  and  to  know  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  one  of  them. 
But,  like  a  father  with  his  chil- 
dren, he  knows  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  often  in  many  ways 
has  to  deny  them  to  protect  them 
against  themselves.  This  is  the 
patriarchal  life  which  exists  in 
many  places  still,  and  has  existed 
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in  Mooseland  for  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years  past.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  advent  of  the  free- 
trader, with  cheap  and  often  bad 
articles,  trying  to  undersell  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  with  the 
Indians,  is  to  a  great  extent  now 
in  many  places  spoiling  all  the 
good  which  the  Company  has  done 
for  generations  past.  Almost  every 
kind  of  thing  requisite  to  make  the 
Redskin  happy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  store  or  shop  of  a  Hudson  Bay 
post,  from  the  fat  pork  which  he 
loves  so  well,  to  the  guns,  powder, 
shot,  and  bullets,  without  which 
he  cannot  live.  There  are  certain 
articles,  however,  which  are  never 
sold  to  an  Indian  in  the  stores : 
these  are  breech-loading  rifles  and 
spirits.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  the  restriction  is  a  just 
one,  to  prevent  the  immense  waste 
of  animal  life  which  the  native 
hunters,  from  sheer  wantonness, 
love  to  indulge  in  ;  while  the 
alcohol  is  withheld  from  the  ab- 
origines to  prevent  them  from 
killing  themselves.'  As  they  can- 
not get  liquor,  these  children  of 
nature  will  freely  partake  of  any 
kind  of  medicine  that  has  any  bite 
in  it,  and  frequently  have  I  been 
in  the  stores  when  I  have  seen 
sturdy  savages  asking  for  a  bottle 
of  "pain-killer." 

Speaking  of  protecting  the  In- 
dians against  themselves,  it  may 
be  noted  that  for  some  years  past 
the  Hudson  Bay  officials  in  the 
North- West  have  steadily  refused 
to  take  in  the  undressed  hides  of 
the  large  food-giving  animals  such 
as  moose  or  wapiti.  This  is  to 
discourage  wholesale  massacre.  It 
is  only  when  the  skins  are  tanned, 
dressed,  and  turned  into  moccasins, 
or  other  useful  articles,  that  they 
will  be  accepted  at  the  post ;  nor 
will  the  carcass  of  one  of  these 
animals  be  bought  from  an  Indian. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Indians  are 


rapidly  killing  out  all  the  food 
by  wantonly  destroying,  whenever 
they  get  the  chance,  far  more  game 
than  they  can  use ;  and  the  time 
will  soon  come  when,  if  they  will 
not  take  to  agriculture  far  more 
than  they  do  now,  they  must 
starve,  and  be  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  they  themselves 
have  wiped  out  the  buffalo,  and  as 
they  are  wiping  out  now  the 
remaining  animals  which  supply 
them  with  all  their  wants.  The 
greatest  destruction  of  big  game  is 
in  the  winter,  when  not  only  does 
the  snow  much  facilitate  the  track- 
ing, but  often  impedes  the  animals 
in  their  escape. 

Although  there  was  a  large 
supply  of  stores  waiting  to  be  sent 
up,  we  had  begun  to  despair  of  the 
Fairford  boat  turning  up  at  all 
before  the  ice  came,  when  one  day 
a  sail  was  seen  in  the  distance  to 
the  northward,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  stiff  north-east  gale  had 
brought  a  very  fine  built  and  large 
boat  alongside  the  wharf.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  private  boat 
of  Mr  Bruce,  the  Minister  at  Fair- 
ford,  which  he  had  left  to  a  lura- 
ber-man  named  Armstrong,  who 
had  been  surveying  for  timber  all 
the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipegosis, 
having  been  out  over  a  month. 
By  a  little  judicious  arrangement 
we  sent  Armstrong  on  to  West- 
bourne  by  waggon  instead  of  down 
the  lake  by  boat,  and  ourselves 
took  his  craft  to  return  in  her  to 
Fairford.  Two  days  later,  having 
bade  farewell  to  my  wife,  we 
started  with  a  favourable  and  tear- 
ing south-east  gale  up  the  lake, 
when  such  was  our  luck  that  we 
contrived  to  make  in  one  day  the 
sixty  miles  of  difficult  navigation 
which  divided  us  from  the  Fair- 
ford  river.  This  river  flows  out 
of  Lake  Manitoba  eastward  into 
a  lake  called  St  Martin's.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  wind  if 
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it  is  deep  or  shallow,  and  when  we 
entered  it  at  nightfall,  as  it  was 
shallow,  we  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty avoided  the  numerous  rocks. 
At  length  we  got  ashore,  only 
when  half  perished  with  the  cold, 
and  were  hospitably  taken  into 
his  log-hut  by  a  fine  young  half- 
breed  named  Sam  Sanderson.  All 
the  way  up  the  lake  we  had  in 
places  passed  forests  of  trees  still 
smoking,  but  the  recent  rains  had 
evidently  now  stopped  the  fires  for 
that  year.  At  some  points  on  our 
way  up  the  lake  we  saw  droves  of 
duck  by  the  hundred  thousand 
together;  but  although  we  could 
have  shot  many  of  them,  we  re- 
frained from  doing  so  on  account 
of  the  delay  which  it  would  have 
entailed  to  pick  them  up. 

The  fires  had  burnt  quite  up  to 
the  back  of  Sanderson's  house  in 
the  small  settlement  of  Fairford, 
and  when  next  morning  we,  with 
great  difficulty,  took  the  boat  two 
miles  down  the  rapids  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  post,  burnt  trees  were 
crashing  down  into  the  river  near 
us  the  whole  time.  If  Manitoba 
House  was  a  post  out  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  imagined  what  was  Fair- 
ford  !  And  yet,  although  so  out  of 
the  world,  there  was  a  thriving 
half-breed  and  Indian  village,  with 
a  minister,  a  church,  and  a  school- 
house.  The  nearest  post-office  to 
Fairford  is  distant  190  miles,  and 
the  best  and  most  regular  postal 
communication  is  by  dog-sleigh  in 
the  winter,  when  the  great  lake  is 
frozen  over.  Such,  however,  is 
nowadays  the  spread  of  education 
and  intelligence  in  these  districts 
that  Sam  Sanderson,  the  half-breed, 
with  whom  later  on  I  travelled 
many  a  weary  mile  through  the 
forests  and  frozen  swamps,  was 
quite  able  to  discuss  with  me  the 
respective  merits  of  my  brother 
Rider  Haggard's  books  '  She '  and 
'  King  Solomon's  Mines.' 


The  ordinary  English  rules  of 
delicacy  scarcely  obtain  up  in  these 
parts ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
hospitality.  That  first  night  in 
Fairford  which  we  passed  in  this 
half-breed's  house,  we  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  in  the  same  room 
with  him  and  his  newly  wedded 
wife,  for  there  was  an  enormous 
square  opening  in  the  floor  between 
the  loft  where  we  slept  and  the 
chamber  he  occupied  with  his  bride. 
She,  by  the  by,  although  a  young 
half-breed,  was  a  perfectly  fair  girl, 
with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,  look- 
ing more  like  a  Scotch  lassie  from 
Sutherlandshire  than  an  Indian. 
And  yet  it  was  only  in  the  musical 
Soto  language  that  she  would  at- 
tempt to  converse  with  us.  They 
were  very  hospitable  to  us  in  the 
Fairford  Hudson  Bay  post,  where 
they  most  kindly  put  us  up  the  next 
day  or  two  while  waiting  for  an  In- 
dian moose-hunter  named  Francis 
Morse.  This  Indian,  as  his  name 
betokens,  was  a  Christian  :  he  never 
travelled  anywhere  without  his 
Bible,  he  never  smoked,  and  he 
would  never  work  or  shoot  upon  a 
Sunday.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
unsociable  habits,  and  much  dis- 
liked in  consequence  by  the  other 
Indians,  especially  by  one  named 
Baptiste,  a  merry  fellow  whose 
continual  sallies  round  the  camp- 
fire  at  night  used  to  keep  us  all  in 
a  roar.  Morse  was,  however,  re- 
spected by  the  other  Indians ; 
although  they  rather  spitefully  told 
strange  tales  about  him,  jeering  at 
his  solitary  habits,  and  his  way  of 
retiring  to  the  woods  by  months 
together  with  no  other  companions 
than  his  Bible  and  his  rifle.  These 
peculiarities,  although  objected  to 
on  account  of  the  want  of  socia- 
bility they  entailed,  were  never- 
theless respected  on  account  of  the 
religion;  for  your  Indian,  however 
savage  or  heathen  he  may  be  him- 
self, respects  religion  in  others. 
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Religion  apart,  I  never  saw  such  a 
tracker  as  Morse.  I  believe  he 
could  have  tracked  a  fly  over  the 
prairie. 

We  received  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, not  only  at  the  Hudson  Bay 
post  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Robb,  the 
newly-married  occupants,  but  also 
from  Mr  Bruce,  the  excellent  min- 
ister in  this  far-away  land.  Owing 
to  the  kindness  of  the  latter,  who 
gave  us  his  two  Red  River  carts, 
and  bullocks  to  drag  them  with, 
we  were,  just  as  the  winter  was 
commencing,  able  to  sally  forth 
into  the  unknown  land  of  forests 
and  muskegs  that  stretches  away 
to  the  north  of  Fairford.  These 
Red  River  carts  will  doubtless  be 
well  known  to  all  those  who  took 
part  in  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition 
to  the  "  Great  Lone  Land,"  or 
who  may  have  participated  in 
the  subsequent  operations,  under 
General  Middleton,  against  that 
arch  -  traitor  and  murderer,  the 
half-breed  Riel.  They  are  two- 
wheeled  vehicles,  with  straight 
wooden  shafts,  and  without  any 
springs.  The  body,  which  is  light, 
is  mounted  on  very  high  strong 
wheels,  which,  being  broad,  and 
not,  as  is  usual  in  carts,  having 
any  iron  tire,  the  Red  River  carts 
travel  lightly,  without  sinking  in, 
over  many  swampy  places  where 
nothing  else  will  go.  They  will 
also,  when  steadied  with  the  hand, 
pass,  as  a  rule,  without  upsetting, 
over  a  considerably  high  stump  or 
bank  with  one  wheel,  while  the 
other  wheel  remains  on  the  level. 
However,  owing  to  the  unruly 
conduct  of  our  half -wild  oxen, 
especially  a  black-and-white  one 
named  Jacob,  in  frequently  and 
unexpectedly  charging  into  the 
bush,  we  could  not  escape  several 
capsizes,  in  spite  of  all  our  atten- 
tion. These  capsizes  were,  at  first, 
very  nearly  fatal  to  our  spare 
guns,  tent-poles,  and  stores ;  but, 


after  a  very  short  while,  we  pre- 
ferred to  spend  more  time  before 
starting  in  lashing  in  our  gear 
firmly,  to  wasting  it,  when  on  the 
line  of  march,  in  picking  up  the 
things  and  replacing  them  after 
an  upset. 

The  labour  in  getting  the  carts 
through  the  belts  of  wood  which 
we  frequently  traversed  was  enor- 
mous. On  such  occasions,  all  ex- 
cept one  of  our  party  would  have 
to  precede  the  oxen  with  axes,  and, 
to  make  a  road,  cut  down  all  the 
trees  which  could  not  be  circum- 
vented. The  person  who  then 
remained  by  the  oxen  had  to  look 
out  and  keep  his  eyes  open ;  for  on 
such  occasions,  unless  paying  great 
attention,  he  was  apt  to  get  a  sly 
poke  of  a  horn  in  the  small  of  his 
back  from  Jacob,  while  Wapishka, 
the  other,  who  was,  as  his  Indian 
name  signifies,  a  white  beast,  would 
at  the  same  moment  wheel  round 
and  attempt  to  make  a  short  cut 
for  home,  regardless  of  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way.  Truly,  moose- 
hunting  is  not  all  joy  !  ' 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  primi- 
tive habits  in  these  distant  settle- 
ments, it  is  as  well  to  put  on  record 
the  following  fact :  It  took  us  a 
whole  day's  tramping  in  the  bush 
to  find  one  of  Mr  Bruce's  oxen, 
the  above-mentioned  Jacob,  before 
we  could  start,  the  animal  being 
eventually  tracked  and  run  down 
by  the  minister's  son,  accompanied 
by  several  Indians,  when  he  had 
to  be  captured  with  ropes,  just  as 
if  he  were  a  wild  animal.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  the  horses  : 
they  are  let  loose  by  the  six  months 
together,  and  wander  where  they 
please,  going  and  coming  when 
they  like.  When  we  sallied  forth 
into  the  unknown  lands,  Mr  Bruce 
asked  us,  if  we  should  find  any  of 
his  herd  of  horses  —  for  he  had 
many  —  to  catch  them  for  him. 
But  although  we  found  their  traces 
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in  various  places  many  miles  apart, 
we  never  saw  the  horses ;  and 
although  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
then,  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
owner  has  never  seen  them  yet. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that, 
when  really  wanted,  'horses,  like 
the  cattle,  have  to  be  tracked  down 
as  if  they  were  wild  animals.  It 
is  a  marvel  how  they  can  find  food 
in  the  winter-time  in  those  snow- 
covered  wastes.  Owing  to  the  ter- 
rible fires  which  had  been  raging 
all  the  autumn  of  that  year  that 
I  was  in  Mooseland,  the  domestic 
animals,  thus  let  loose  to  run  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  had  probably 
migrated  northwards,  just  like  the 
migratory  caribou  and  the  big 
timber- wolves.  The  migratory 
timber  -  wolves  we  were  indeed 
lucky  to  escape,  for  we  heard  of 
a  band  of  them  suddenly  appear- 
ing not  far  from  where  we  were, 
and  killing  and  eating  a  party  of 
Indians — forty  in  number — men, 
women,  and  children.  Only  two 
Indians  escaped,  and  they  said  that 
forty  wolves' were  slain  before  their 
comrades  were  killed  and  devoured. 
From  Fairford  we  sallied  forth 
into  what  may  be  considered  al- 
most as  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  there  our  trials  were 
great,  and  the  muskegs,  which 
were  partly  frozen,  were  abomin- 
able. Our  previous  adventures 
with  the  waggon  -  horses  in  the 
swamps  near  the  Manitoba  post 
were  as  nothing  to  the  trials  we 
had  to  undergo  with  the  oxen  in 
the  country  where  we  now  were. 
Not  only  were  they  bogged  re- 
peatedly, on  which  occasions  the 
stupid  brutes,  especially  Jacob, 
used  obstinately  to  refuse  to  at- 
tempt to  rise,  or  help  themselves 
in  any  way,  but  whenever  they 
got  a  chance  they  would  break 
away  from  the  camp,  and,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  distance,  make  a  bee- 
line  for  home  with  unerring  in- 


stinct. Time  after  time  did  we 
have  to  send  the  Indians  to  track 
and  recapture  them.  The  moose 
in  this  barren  land  were  very 
scarce.  Although  their  tracks  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere,  we  were 
getting  at  length  very  sick  of  the 
eternal  fat  bacon,  our  only  food, 
when  at  last  Jones  one  day  met 
and  luckily  shot  a  couple.  Al- 
though they  were  only  a  cow  and 
a  yearling  calf,  this  was  all  the 
better  for  meat,  which  was  what 
we  and  our  Indians  stood  greatly 
in  need  of.  Strange  to  say,  he 
got  those  two  moose  quite  easily. 
He  and  Baptiste,  the  Indian  with 
him,  saw  them  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  prairie  feeding  down  wind 
towards  them.  They  lay  down 
in  the  fringe  of  the  bushes  to 
await  them,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  two  huge  animals 
came  within  forty  yards  of  the 
hunters,  when  a  right-and-left 
shot  secured  them  both,  although, 
as  both  ran  on,  almost  over  Jones, 
staggering  to  fall,  he  had  time  to 
reload  and  give  to  each  its  coup  de 
grdce.  That  same  day  he  saw 
two  others,  also  cows,  at  a  close 
range.  Then  Baptiste,  who  was 
carrying  the  rifle,  strictly  contrary 
to  orders  tried  to  shoot  them  him- 
self, raising  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder 
for  the  purpose.  Fortunately  the 
safety-bolt  was  fastened,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  succeed  in  his 
nefarious  design.  Had  he  done 
so,  we  should  have  been  over-bur- 
dened with  meat,  and  have  well 
deserved  the  credit  of  being  cow- 
slayers.  But  these  Indians  like 
to  kill  everything  they  see,  care- 
less of  spoiling  the  ground  for 
another  year,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  It  was  many  days 
before  Jones  saw  another  of  the 
brutes,  after  thus  so  strangely 
meeting  four  in  one  morning's 
tramp.  When  those  moose  ar- 
rived in  camp,  it  was  a  sight  I 
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shall  never  forget  to  see  the  way 
those  Indians  ate.  The  particular 
delicacy  in  which  they  rejoiced  was 
the  marrow  -  bones.  These  they 
would  eat  when  half  raw,  having 
barely  warmed  them  in  the  embers 
of  the  camp-fire. 

I  myself,  during  the  following 
days,  after  walking  twenty  miles 
at  a  stretch,  several  times  overtook 
and  got  within  twenty  paces  of  an 
old  bull-moose,  which,  however,  in 
the  heavy  brushwood  I  could  never 
see  clearly  until  he  had  either 
winded  or  heard  me.  Then  he  in- 
variably made  off,  and  all  my 
labour  was  in  vain.  This  bull,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  Jones  eventually 
shot;  but  that  was  after  I  had 
parted  company  with  him,  to  hunt, 
successfully,  wapiti  in  the  regions 
farther  to  the  south.  He  wasted, 
however,  a  whole  month  in  that 
barren  land  for  the  sake  of  that 
one  moose,  which,  even  when  shot, 
did  not  prove  to  have  horns  which 
would  in  any  way  compare  with 
those  of  his  beloved  Norwegian 
elk.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Indians 
have  thoroughly  shot  the  Fairford 
country  out,  not  only  for  moose, 
but  for  wapiti  also.  That  land 
north  of  Fairford  where  we  hunted 
was  terribly  wearying  in  its  monot- 
ony. Quite  flat,  it  consisted  of 
muskeggy  prairies  of  varying  size, 
encircled  by  belts  of  wood  of  vary- 
ing depth,  chiefly  of  spruce  pine, 
poplar,  and  cotton  -  wood.  The 
woods,  owing  to  the  old  forest-fires, 
were  often  nothing  but  gaunt  and 
blackened  stems,  their  limbs,  stand- 
ing weirdly  out  against  the  wintry 
sky,  seeming,  when  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  snow,  as  those  of  so  many 
gibbering  ghosts  waving  their  arms 
in  a  desolate  churchyard — the  fallen 
logs,  covered  with  snow,  having  the 
appearance  of  giant  tombstones  to 
complete  the  melancholy  simili- 
tude. 

The   trail   of   a  moose,   leading 


sometimes  for  miles  together 
through  a  network  of  fallen  debris, 
the  labour  of  following  him,  and 
to  do  so  climbing  over  and  under 
the  innumerable  fallen  logs  and 
interlacing  branches,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 
However  weary  the  hunter  may 
be,  he  must  never  for  one  instant 
relax  his  caution,  and  in  those 
large  silent  woods  never,  if  possible, 
break  a  stick.  The  moose  has  an 
intensely  acute  sense  of  hearing 
and  smelling;  and  as,  of  course, 
despite  all  his  caution,  when  hunt- 
ing before  the  snow  has  come,  the 
hunter,  although  moccasin -clad, 
must  break  sticks  sometimes,  he 
finds  frequently,  after  working  his 
way  on  the  trail  through  one  of 
these  horrible  woods,  that  on  reach- 
ing the  other  side  the  quarry  has 
started  off  across  a  mile  of  open 
prairie  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
similar  cover  on  the  other  side. 
As  the  moose,  even  when  undis- 
turbed, is  a  tremendous  walker, 
browsing  on  the  low  willows  as  he 
goes,  there  is  no  knowing  when  or 
where  he  will  stop  again.  Things 
being  thus,  it  follows  that  the  days 
when  there  is  a  high  wind  are  the 
best  by  far  for  hunting.  Then  in 
the  crashing  of  the  falling  branches 
and  the  rattling  of  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  the  wary  brute  gets  careless, 
and  is  easier  of  approach. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional 
prairie  chicken,  and  a  few  of  the 
easily  captured  fool-hens  or  wood- 
grouse, which  the  natives  call 
partridges,  there  is  singularly  little 
life  to  be  seen  in  the  muskegs  and 
forests.  We  never  even  met  a 
single  rabbit;  for  although  some 
years  there  are  thousands  of  these 
small  hares,  which  the  natives  call 
rabbits,  the  Indians  informed  us 
that  they  die  out  completely  every 
seven  years ;  and  what  is  more,  that 
the  lynxes  which  live  upon  them 
die  out  too.  And  then  they  grad- 
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ually  increase  again,  till  in  the  sev- 
enth year  another  epidemic  carries 
them  off.  The  year  of  our  visit 
there  were  none  of  either  to  be 
seen.  Foxes  there  are,  however, 
as  we  trapped  them  somewhat 
farther  south,  though  what  they 
live  on  is  a  puzzle. 

In  these  solitudes  there  is,  how- 
ever, one  denizen  in  the  shape  of 
a  bird,  who,  although  a  thief,  is  for 
mere  company's  sake  always  wel- 
come round  the  camp.  One  or  a 
pair  of  them  will  appear  from 
goodness  knows  where  almost  as 
soon  as  the  camp-fire  is  lighted. 
This  is  a  small  grey  bird  of  the 
magpie  order,  and  is  named  the 
Whisky  Jack.  Like  a  magpie  he 
will  steal  and  eat  any  mortal 
thing,  but  is  far  more  daring  in 
his  robberies  than  any  magpie  I 
ever  met.  The  Whisky  Jack  has 
many  notes  as  he  hops  about  the 
trees  round  the  camp,  some  harsh 
and  many  melodious,  and  I  fancy 
he  could  be  easily  taught  to  talk. 
It  used  to  be  very  good  fun  to 
tie  a  piece  of  fat  bacon -rind  to 
each  end  of  a  string,  and  see  the 
tremendous  commotion  a  brace  of 
Whisky  Jacks  would  kick  up 
when  one  had  swallowed  the  dainty 
morsel  at  either  end. 

With  exception  of  the  pretty 
little  snow-buntings,  which  we  only 
saw  round  the  Fairford  settle- 
ments, and  quantities  of  ducks  on 
a  lagoon,  an  offshoot  of  Lake  St 
Martin's,  I  only,  during  the  whole 
of  this  trip,  once  fell  in  with  any 
other  bird  worthy  of  note.  This 
was  a  beautiful  species  of  wood- 
grouse, called  by  the  inhabitants 
a  pine- partridge.  Roderick,  the 
half-breed,  one  day  shot  a  brace  of 
them.  The  male  is  of  a  glossy 
blue -black,  with  red  round  the 
eyes,  much  resembling  a  small 
blackcock  in  appearance,  while  the 
hen-bird  resembles  considerably  the 
blackcock's  mate,  the  grey  hen. 


It  may  be  wondered  what  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  live 
upon  during  the  long  dreary  win- 
ter, when  all  the  ducks  have  flown 
away.  Such  of  them  as  have  got 
it,  live  upon  dried  moose  and 
wapiti  meat ;  but  they  are  com- 
paratively few,  for  not  many 
Indians  even  are  really  good 
moose -hunters,  while  very  few 
half-breeds  are  capable  of  track- 
ing them  at  all  before  the  heavy 
snow  comes.  The  many,  there- 
fore, who  are  left  without  meat, 
subsist  chiefly  during  the  winter 
upon  an  excellent  fish  called 
whitefish.  These,  which  usually 
run  up  to  four  or  five  pounds, 
they  catch,  in  the  late  fall,  in 
large  quantities  in  Fairford  river 
and  in  the  big  lakes,  to  be  kept 
in  a  frozen  condition  all  the  win- 
ter. That  is  to  say,  they  did  live 
upon  them  until  the  year  of  my 
visit.  On  that  occasion,  just  as  I 
was  passing  back  on  my  way  south 
through  Fairford  Settlement  and 
various  Indian  Reserves  near  the 
lakes,  I  found  great  indignation 
and  distress,  as  a  Government 
order  had  recently  been  issued 
that  a  close  season  was  to  be  ob- 
served for  the  whitefish.  As  this 
close  season  was  to  commence  at 
the  very  time  that  the  whitefish 
run  close  inshore,  when  they  can 
be  most  easily  caught,  and  also, 
owing  to  the  cold  weather,  easily 
preserved,  by  being  simply  thrown 
down  in  an  out -house  and  left 
there  to  freeze,  great  distress,  in- 
deed absolute  starvation,  was  an- 
ticipated by  these  poor  people, 
unless  they  violated  the  law, 
which  is  what  they  probably  did, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  heavy  fine. 
As  the  whitefish  exist  in  these 
regions  in  millions,  it  seemed  a 
cruel  and  foolish  restriction — one 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been 
rescinded  ere  this. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  vegeta- 
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tion  that  is  to  be  found.  Labra- 
dor tea,  and  another  plant  to  be 
described  immediately,  are  both 
worthy  of  notice.  The  former  is  a 
small  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with 
a  leaf  like  a  tea-leaf.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  very  fair  substitute  for  the  fra- 
grant bohea  of  civilisation.  This 
herb  grows  in  large  patches  here 
and  there,  springing  out  of  the 
moss  in  spots  where  there  are  a 
few  trees.  It  seems  to  be  exces- 
sively local,  and  we  never  saw  it 
growing  anywhere  in  the  open. 

The  other  plant  that  I  found, 
which  is  even  more  worthy  of 
notice,  grows  in  the  mossy  mus- 
kegs in  places  where  there  is  little 
or  no  grass.  It  is  remarkable  for 
two  reasons  —  the  beauty  of  its 
flower,  and  its  water-containing 
properties.  The  Indian  name  of 
this  plant  is  Mashkique'muchas. 
This  I  translated  by  the  English 
one  of  marsh-cup-water-plant.  It 
bears  a  quantity  of  foxglove-shaped 
flowers  standing  upright  on  the 
stem.  These  flowers  are  either 
pale  green  with  a  little  red,  dark 
green  and  light  red,  dark  red  alone, 
or  finally  brown,  according  to  age. 
The  leaves,  which  grow  flat  upon 
the  ground,  are  broad  and  green. 
The  bell  of  the  flower  seems  adap- 
ted as  a  natural  reservoir  for 
water,  of  which,  from  a  large  one, 
there  can  easily  be  obtained  as 
much  as  an  Egyptian  coffee-cup 
will  hold.  But  the  beauty  of  it 
was  that  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  the  nights  were  frosty  but 
the  heat  still  excessive  by  day,  the 
water  it  contained  was  always  iced. 
For  these  charming  flower- bells 
are  evidently  constructed  to  resist 
frost ;  and  as  they  close  in  towards 
the  top,  they  protect  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  the  lump  of  clear  ice 
formed  within  the  calyx  at  night. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  often, 
when  toiling  along  at  mid-day,  hot 
and  weary,  through  a  stagnant 


swamp,  all  I  had  to  do  to  slake 
my  thirst  was  to  pluck  a  few  of 
these  miraculous  flowers  to  obtain 
so  many  small  cups  full  of  delicious 
water,  each  with  a  little  lump  of 
ice  floating  on  the  top.  Owing  to 
the  many  good  turns  it  did  me,  it 
will  be  long  before  I  forget  this 
"  charming  little  prairie  flower." 

Before  I  close  this  paper  I  must 
revert  once  more  to  the  time  when 
Jones  brought  his  two  moose  into 
the  delightful  little  camp  we  had 
formed  in  a  copse  of  trees,  near 
the  only  natural  spring  I  ever  came 
across  in  these  backwoods. 

From  the  very  first  it  may  be 
remembered  he  had  constituted 
himself  head-cook  ;  and,  alas  !  lau- 
datory as  were  his  efforts,  what 
did  we  not  suffer  from  them,  but 
suffer  nobly  in  silence.  And  still 
he  went  on  experimenting,  and 
preparing  strange  and  curious  com- 
binations, of  which  fat  bacon  in- 
variably formed  the  base.  When, 
therefore,  he  had  the  carcasses  of 
two  whole  moose  to  experiment 
upon,  it  may  be  imagined  what  fun 
he  had  with  his  frying-pan  and 
gridiron.  One  day  when  I  came 
into  camp,  the  whole  air  around 
was  redolent  of  a  good  old  moosey 
smell,  and  nothing  smells  stronger 
than  new-killed  moose.  Whisky 
Jacks  were  chirruping  and  carol- 
ling on  every  bush  around ;  cayotes 
or  prairie-wolves  would  scarcely 
move  away  at  my  approach;  the 
Indians  were  standing  gazing  in 
amazement  near  the  tent;  all 
nature  seemed  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  anticipation.  And  in  the 
middle  of  a  dense  mist,  which  rose 
from  the  camp  -  fire  like  incense 
from  a  sacrifice,  coatless  and  hat- 
less,  his  nether  garments'  all  be- 
grimed with  moose-gore,  was  Jones. 
In  his  right  hand  he  bore  the  large 
iron  spoon  which  did  duty  as  a 
ladle,  which  he  wildly  brandished 
as  he  saw  me.  Waving  it  towards 
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the  reeking  steam,  he  saluted  me 
excitedly  with — 

"  Moose-soup  for  dinner  to-day, 
by  Jove  !  I've  made  it  for  all  of 
us,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  " — this 
confidentially — "it's  going  to  be 
good." 

"  Oh  ! "  was  my  only  remark  in 
reply,  as  I  hurried  into  my  tent 
and  buried  my  head  in  my  blanket. 
Well !  we  had  that  moose-soup, 
and  Jones  forced  even  the  Indians 
to  have  a  second  go,  though  for 
once  I  noticed  that  even  the  om- 
nivorous Baptiste  held  back,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  busy  with  a 
marrow-bone.  What  became  of 
mine  I  will  not  say  :  the  night  was 
dark  outside  the  radius  of  the 
camp-fire,  and  I  was  careful  not 
to  hurt  my  comrade's  feelings ! 
But  suffice  it  to  say,  I  went  to  bed 
very  hungry  that  night.  Rising 
next  morning  at  daybreak,  I  was 
informed  gleefully  by  my  brother 
sportsman  that  there  was  moose- 
soup  again  for  breakfast,  and 
moose-brains  as  well !  I  saw  those 
brains  and  I  scented  that  soup  in 
the  morning  air,  and  then  I  struck, 
regretfully  but  firmly. 

"  I  prefer  bacon,"  I  said  meekly. 

"What!"  he  said;  "is  it  pos- 
sible you  prefer  bacon  ? " 

I  acknowledged  my  bad  taste. 
"I  do  prefer  bacon,"  I  said,  still 
firmly.  After  that  there  was  a 
stony  silence  in  camp. 

I  got  my  bacon,  but  had  no 
appetite  for  it.  My  heart  re- 
proached me,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  an  evil  thing. 

Two  days  afterwards,  when  we 
were  trudging  off  southward  to- 
gether, Roderick  the  half-breed 
told  me  a  secret.  "  Do  you  know, 
Colonel,"  said  he,  "why  I  am  so 
ready  to  go  away  with  you  to 
Fairford  ?  Although  I  fully  re- 
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all  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Jones  in  fixing  up  such  nice 
things  for  us,  I  guess  that  I  really 
couldn't  stand  moose -soup  any 
longer ! " 

At  Fairford  I  picked  up  my  old 
friend  Sam  Sanderson  the  half- 
breed,  and  Jim  James,  a  full- 
blooded,  bloodthirsty,  and  amus- 
ing Redskin.  Although  when  on 
a  trail  he  never  opened  his  lips  for 
hours  at  a  time,  this  man  was, 
round  the  camp-fire  of  a  night, 
the  greatest  talker  I  ever  met. 
He  used  then  to  indulge  in  inter- 
minable yarns  of  massacres  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  in  days  gone  by, 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  countless 
buffaloes.  Jim  James  also  fre- 
quently regaled  me  with  tales  of 
modern  spiritualism  which  would 
have  made  him  invaluable  to 
Mr  Stead  as  a  correspondent  for 
"Borderland."  It  was  indeed 
wonderful  how  his  accounts  of 
manifestations  in  the  backwoods 
exactly  tallied  with  what  is  to  be 
experienced  any  day  at  a  London 
or  Boston  stance.  Strange  to  say, 
the  only  time  when  on  the  trail  of 
a  wounded  animal  that  Jim  James 
spoke  above  a  whisper  it  cost  us 
the  loss  of  the  beast. 

And  so  we  went  off  to  hunt  the 
wapiti :  but  I  will  not  here  detail 
the  numerous  adventures  which 
befell  me  while,  with  the  thermo- 
meter below  zero,  I  was  wandering 
in  a  country  called  Dog-Hung  Bay, 
in  pursuit  of  this  last-named  red- 
deer  of  Canada,  but  may  simply 
conclude  by  saying  that,  as  the 
result  of  my  own  experiences,  I 
doubt  on  the  whole  if  it  would  be 
worth  anybody's  while  to  try  to 
follow  our  footsteps  through  Moose- 
land  and  Muskegs. 

ANDREW  HAGGARD. 
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"  SAHIB,"  said  the  village  fathers, 
salaaming  with  much  ceremony 
before  Mr  Thome,  "Protector  of 
the  poor,  you  are  the  father  and 
the  mother  of  this  village  !  We 
hail  you  as  sent  by  the  gods  to  our 
deliverance ! " 

Among  the  low  hills  of  the 
Central  Provinces  of  India  it  is 
not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  of 
outlying  villages  becoming  desert- 
ed, and  all  cultivation  suspended, 
because  of  the  ravages  of  tigers 
which  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  vicinity.  After  the  terrible 
Indian  Mutiny  a  very  stringent 
Arms  Act  was  enforced  whereby 
but  few  natives,  and  those  only  of 
known  loyalty  and  good  character, 
were  permitted  to  carry  arms.  In 
consequence,  even  the  limited  exe- 
cution which  otherwise  might  have 
been  done  amongst  the  wild  ani- 
mals that  roam  the  extensive 
jungles  of  India — for  the  native  is 
not  over -venturesome — was  very 
largely  curtailed. 

Some  months  before  Mr  Thome's 
visit  to  this  small  village,  a  zamin- 
dar,  or  landowner,  and  his  servant 
had  been  struck  down  by  an  enor- 
mous tiger  which  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  two  men  were  returning  from 
a  fair,  seated  in  a  chhakra — a  light 
skeleton-cart  built  of  tough  wood, 
and  capable  of  holding  two  persons 
only.  On  nearing  the  village,  the 
ordinary  country  cart-track,  over 
which  they  were  travelling,  ran  for 
some  distance  through  a  belt  of 
jungle.  When  half-way  through 
this  a  ravenous  tiger  sprang  from 
his  place  of  concealment  and  fast- 
ened on  one  of  the  pair  of  bullocks 
which  were  drawing  the  chhakra. 
The  servant,  who  was  driving,  im- 
mediately struck  at  the  beast  with 


his   goad,    repeatedly   driving    its 
point    through   the    striped    skin. 
Maddened  by  pain,  the  tiger  left 
the   bullock,    and,    attacking    tl 
man,  attempted  to  drag  him  fr 
his  seat.     Seeing  this,  the  zamii 
dar  struck  at  the  huge  brute 
an  axe,  with  no  better  result  tht 
to  draw  the  enraged  animal's  atten- 
tion upon  himself.     After  a  brief 
struggle  the  unfortunate  man  was 
dragged  over  the  side  of  the  cart 
and   carried   off  into   the  jungle. 
The  terrified  bullocks  tore  madly 
home   with  the  empty  chhakra — 
the  driver,  insensible  from  loss 
blood,    having    fallen   out   by  tl 
way.      The   villagers,    seeing   tl 
cart  return  tenantless,  and  guess- 
ing at  the  truth,  organised  a  relief 
party  and  went  in  search  of  the 
missing  men.      They  reached  the 
driver  just  in  time  to  see  him  die, 
but  nothing  was  ever  again  seen  of 
the  zamindar. 

This  was  the  tiger's  first  man, 
and,  discovering  how  much  more 
easy  it  was  to  kill  a  human  being 
than  deer  or  hog,  the  sagacious 
brute  thereafter — as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  not,  as  is  erro- 
neously supposed,  because  tigers, 
having  once  tasted  human  flesh, 
prefer  it  to  any  other — took  regu- 
larly to  man-eating. 

In   a   very  little   while  he 
came   the   terror  of  the  count 
side.       Every    European    in    tl 
district  who  knew  how  to  use 
rifle,  at  one  time  or  another 
been  out  after  him  ;  but  he,  by  hi 
extraordinary  cunning,   had  m£ 
aged    hitherto    to    escape 
bullets. 

Great  then  was  the  joy  and 
citement  of  the  alarmed  vills 
when  it  became  known  that 
Thorne,  in  company  with 
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young  wife,  was  coming  up  their 
way  on  inspection.  A  deputation 
was  formed  of  the  village  fathers, 
who,  with  a  small  present  of  plan- 
tains and  rice,  waited  upon  him  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival.  Through- 
out the  district  this  man,  because 
of  his  great  success  as  a  sportsman, 
was  called  by  the  natives  "  the 
tiger-sahib."  He  was  even  credi- 
ted by  some  with  having  been 
a  tiger  in  a  previous  existence. 
After  welcoming  him  as  the  "  Pro- 
tector of  the  People,"  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  the  story  of  the 
unfortunate  zamindar,  and  that  of 
the  subsequent  victims  of  the 
tiger's  rapacity.  "  And,  sahib," 
they  added,  "  only  yesterday  it 
killed  a  calf  in  broad  daylight, 
and  in  the  open." 

The  cowherd,  it  appeared,  had 
turned  his  cattle  into  a  field  al- 
ready reaped,  to  pick  up  what  best 
they  could  among  the  jawari-stalks. 
The  herd  was  grazing  in  the  field 
close  to  the  jungle,  when  the  tiger 
sprang  out  and  struck  down  a  fat 
calf.  Many  people  were  about  at 
the  time,  and  the  commotion 
which  they  made,  coupled  with 
the  noise  caused  by  the  wild  stam- 
pede of  the  bullocks,  frightened 
the  beast  so,  that,  dropping  his 
prey,  he  bolted  back  into  the 
jungle.  The  calf,  which  was 
killed  outright,  had  been  dragged 
by  the  villagers  farther  into  the 
open  field,  and  left  under  a  wide- 
spreading  mango -tree.  In  the 
night  the  tiger  had  returned  and 
carried  it  off". 

Loading  his  rifle,  Mr  Thorne, 
accompanied  by  a  large  crowd  of 
excited  natives,  all  talking  to- 
gether, went  down  to  the  tree 
under  which  the  body  of  the  calf 
had  lain  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  cowherd,  with  many  fan- 
tastic gesticulations,  had  described 
the  tiger  as  a  demon  of  super- 
natural size  and  ferocity,  and  it 


was  obvious  from  the  footprints 
that  he  must  indeed  be  an  enor- 
mous creature.  Moreover,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  dead  body  had 
been  carried,  not  dragged,  right 
across  the  open. 

For  a  time  the  party  followed 
the  track  through  the  light  jungle, 
searching  with  the  eyes  for  the 
place  where  the  ravenous  beast 
had  stopped  to  devour  his  prey. 
Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  a 
couple  of  crows,  perched  in  a  high 
tree,  "pointed"  the  spot.  There, 
by  some  thick  grass  which  fringed 
the  dry  bed  of  a  nullah,  lay  a  small 
portion  of  the  shoulder  of  the  calf. 

The  striped  ogre  must  have  made 
an  enormous  meal,  and  Mr  Thorne 
— who  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
amongst  the  woods  and  jungles  of 
India,  and  had  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  inhabiting  them — 
told  his  companions  that  the  tiger 
at  that  moment  must  be  close  at 
hand,  as  he  would  not  go  far  after 
such  a  gorge  as  he  had  had,  and  so 
long  as  there  remained  something 
for  the  second  feed. 

None  of  the  natives,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  loitered  long  in 
the  vicinity  after  having  received 
this  piece  of  information.  Believ- 
ing that  the  tiger  would  not  revisit 
the  "kill"  before  sundown,  Mr 
Thorne  also  went  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, intending  to  return  later  on, 
and  to  perch  himself  in  a  leafy  tree 
which  grew  on  the  bank  of  the 
nullah  and  in  an  excellent  position 
for  the  purpose  he  had  in  hand. 

In  the  evening,  about  five  o'clock, 
as  he  was  setting  out,  his  wife 
came  to  his  side,  and,  clasping  his 
arm  with  her  entwined  fingers, 
glanced  up  at  him  with  a  winning 
look  in  her  vivacious  dark  eyes, 
and  murmured  a  request  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him. 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody  in 
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the  little  European  world  at  Mr 
Thome's  headquarters,  this  keen 
and  indefatigable  sportsman  had 
recently  returned  from  leave — a 
time  which  he  had  spent  in  taking 
a  trip  to  the  old  country — a  mar- 
ried man.  Greater  still  had  been 
the  surprise  of  his  friends  when 
they  saw  the  woman  he  had 
wedded.  It  seemed  almost  incred- 
ible that  the  stern,  wiry  tiger- 
slayer  should  have  selected  such  a 
childlike-girl  for  a -wife.  She  was 
the  very  last  person  in  the  world 
they  should  have  imagined  he 
would  have  chosen.  Yet  the 
strong  man's  choice  was  less  sur- 
prising than  it  seemed.  The  girl's 
graceful  figure  and  pretty  ways, 
so  unlike  his  own  robust  form  and 
severe  manner,  were  in  themselves 
a  charm  in  his  eyes.  By  their 
force  she  had  struck  the  poetic 
side  of  his  nature. 

When  she  stepped  to  his  side 
with  the  extraordinary  request 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company him  tiger-shooting,  her 
husband,  for  a  time,  did  not 
answer  her,  but  looking  down  into 
her  sweet  face  tenderly,  with  just 
the  suspicion  of  a  quizzical  smile 
playing  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  he  passed  and  repassed  his 
hand  over  the  faultless  ripple  of 
her  soft  brown  hair.  What  happi- 
ness those  little  hands  that  grasped 
his  arm  seemed  to  him  to  have 
the  power  to  bestow,  if  only  by 
their  touch !  What  a  power  of 
lighting  up  the  soul  of  the  strong- 
est man  appeared  to  lie  in  those 
beseeching  eyes ! 

Presently  he  laughed  a  mocking 
little  laugh,  but  almost  immediate- 
ly became  reflective,  as  if  some 
serious  train  of  thought  had  cut 
short  his  mirth.  Laying  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  said  calmly, 
almost  solemnly,  "Do  you  mean 
it,  little  one  ?  You  would  not  be 
afraid?" 


'Convulsively  clutching  his  arm, 
and  speaking  so  rapidly  that  her 
words  almost  tumbled  over  one 
another  as  she  uttered  them,  she 
said,  "  Oh,  do  let  me  come  !  If 
you  only  knew  how  proud  I  am 
of  you  being  such  a  splendid  shot, 
you  would,  I  know  !  Oh,  do,  do  ! 
I'll  be  so  good  and  quiet ! " 

"Very  well,  little  one,  if  it 
will  give  you  any  happiness,"  he 
answered.  "  After  all,  shooting 
from  a  tree  is  stupid  enough  fun, 
and  no  harm  can  possibly  come  of 
it.  Yes,  you  may  come  if  you 
like." 

In  a  childish  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm, her  heart  filled  with  love 
and  joy,  with  pretty  impulsiveness, 
she  drew  down  the  bronzed  face 
to  her  full  red  lips,  and  kissed  him 
there  before  them  all. 

Night  was  rapidly  shutting 
down  when,  with  many  blessings, 
the  villagers  conducted  husband 
and  wife  to  their  leafy  perch  be- 
side the  nullah,  and,  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  directly 
they  heard  a  shot,  left  them  and 
went  back  to  the  village. 

Then  came  the  hush  of  the 
evanescent  twilight,  broken  only 
by  the  twittering  of  small  birds 
as  they  went  to  roost  in  the  bushes. 
One  by  one  the  sounds  from  the 
village  died  out,  and  for  a  time 
the  solemnity  of  a  great  silence 
reigned  over  all.  At  length  the 
profound  stillness  was  broken  by 
a  homeless  dog  howling  dismally. 
He  had  struck  the  first  note  of 
wild  discord  which  would 
thereafter,  intermittently,  throuj 
out  the  long  hours  of  the  nig 
Presently,  from  far  off  in 
jungle,  came  a  single  sharp  cry  of 
pain,  which  sent  the  blood  of  the 
young  wife  tingling  through  her 
veins,  and  set  the  mind  of  the 
man  wondering  what  tragedy  was 
being  enacted  in  the  dark  depths 
of  the  forest.  Anon  a  dull  grey 
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form  sneaked  out  of  the  shade  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  foot  of 
the  leafy  tree,  and  gave  tongue  to 
a  fearful  ear -piercing  yell.  The 
chorus  was  instantly  taken  up  by 
a  pack  of  jackals  that  were  skulk- 
ing in  the  denser  shadows,  and  for 
a  few  moments  the  jungle  rang 
again  with  hideous  cries.  Sud- 
denly the  din  ceased,  and  silence 
once  more  fell  upon  the  forest. 

By -and -by  uprose  the  moon, 
clear  and  bright,  its  great  golden 
disc  barred  by  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  tallest  trees.  Slowly  it 
mounted  skyward.  The  surround- 
ing objects,  one  by  one,  as  the 
light  strengthened,  became  more 
and  more  sharply  defined,  till  at 
length  those  near  at  hand  could 
be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by 
day. 

Thus  two  hours  passed  without 
the  two  watchers,  who  sat  there 
silent  and  motionless,  with  a  great 
longing  at  their  hearts  for  his 
coming,  seeing  any  sign  of  the 
tiger.  The  night,  though  beauti- 
fully fine,  was  raw  and  cold ;  and 
Mr  Thorne,  expecting  that  his 
wife's  ardour  had  become  some- 
what damped  by  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  suggested  that  he 
should  fire  the  prearranged  signal 
for  the  natives  to  come  and  escort 
them  back  to  the  village.  But 
the  brave  little  woman  assured 
him  that  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
sport  was  in  no  wise  tempered  by 
the  night  air,  and  expressed  a  firm 
determination  not  to  move  until 
he  had  killed  the  tiger,  or  until 
the  rising  sun  had  put  an  end  to 
their  fruitless  vigil.  Calling  her 
a  "plucky  little  girl,"  her  hus- 
band, after  fondly  kissing  her,  and 
seeing  that  her  wraps  were  well 
tucked  about  her,  shook  himself 
down  into  the  most  comfortable 
position  that  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  laying  his  rifle  in 
an  aperture  between  the  branches, 
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carefully  "  covered  "  what  re- 
mained of  the  shoulder  of  the 
calf. 

The  moon  rose  higher  and  be- 
came clearer,  the  air  grew  colder 
and  more  dense,  and  still  "  stripes  " 
did  not  make  his  appearance. 
From  time  to  time  a  few  jackals 
would  come  stealing  out,  always 
on  the  alert  for  the  dreaded  tiger, 
make  a  few  sharp  snaps  at  the 
meat,  and  scurry  back  again.  Ex- 
cepting for  the  faint,  almost  in- 
audible, noise  made  by  these  phan- 
tom-like forms  in  grey,  an  intense 
quiet  was  upon  the  land. 

Midnight  came  and  went,  and 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  tiger. 
By  that  time  the  positions  of  the 
two  lonely  watchers  having  be- 
come strained  and  painful  to  a 
degree,  and  the  damp  cold  having 
penetrated  to  their  very  bones,  Mr 
Thorne  declared  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  that  he 
would  summon  the  natives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  cared  but  little 
for  himself,  being  thoroughly  in- 
ured to  the  Indian  climate.  It 
was  his  wife  that  he  thought  of, 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  her  health  to  remain 
there  any  longer.  Not  wishing  to 
frighten  her  more  than  was  neces- 
sary, he  decided  to  get  down  from 
the  tree  before  firing  the  signal. 
Opening  the  rifle  and  extracting 
the  cartridges,  in  case  some  twig 
might  by  chance  catch  in  the  trig- 
ger and  his  companion  perhaps  be 
shot,  he  clambered  to  the  ground. 

As  his  feet  touched  the  earth, 
a  solitary  jackal  came  out  and 
shuffled  up  to  the  lump  of  meat. 
The  man  watched  this  animal  in- 
tently, believing  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  the  herald  of  the 
nobler  game.  All  at  once  the 
jackal  stopped  in  the  act  of  seiz- 
ing a  mouthful,  threw  up  its  head, 
and  stood  listening  with  ears 
pricked.  A  moment  later  he 
3n 
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scampered  hurriedly  off,  and  was 
lost  to  sight  in  the  jungle.  Hard- 
ly had  his  form  disappeared  when 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  of  grass  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nullah 
rustled  and  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light like  slender  blades  of  shim- 
mering steel.  In  another  second 
the  grass  parted  like  a  curtain, 
and  a  magnificent  tiger  came  forth 
with  stealthy  tread  and  stood  over 
the  "kill."  Before  beginning  to 
eat  he  looked  suspiciously  around, 
and  even  up  into  the  tree,  for 
many  attempts  upon  his  life  had 
made  him  wary.  Then  he  began 
his  meal. 

As  the  tiger — perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  animal,  in  his  native 
haunts,  that  the  eye  of  man  has 
ever  beheld — stood  thus  savagely 
tearing  the  flesh,  the  wondering 
girl  looked  on  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  delight,  fearfully 
marvelling  at  the  creature's  bulk 
and  horrible  ferocity. 

While  these  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing through  her  head,  her  hus- 
band also  was  feasting  his  eyes  on 
the  noble  picture  of  savage  free- 
dom, and  for  the  first  few  seconds 
his  heart,  despite  his  steely  nerves, 
beat  wildly  against  his  ribs.  But 
the  sensation  of  delight  which  mo- 
mentarily shook  his  usual  imper- 
turbability quickly  passed  away, 
and  he  became  as  cool  and  col- 
lected as  if  the  game  he  was  after 
was  a  hare. 

Dangerous  as  tiger-shooting  on 
foot  must  always  be  —  for  these 
beasts  die  very  hard — Mr  Thorne 
as  often  as  not  hunted  them  in 
this  way  ;  so  now,  the  light  being 
almost  as  good  for  shooting  as  by 
day,  and  possibly  wishing  to  give 
his  wife  a  display  of  his  unerring 
aim,  he  moved  with  slow  but  firm 
step  from  behind  the  tree  into  the 
light,  his  gun  held  in  readiness  to 
bring  to  his  shoulder. 

The  man-eater,  as  a  rule,  is  a 


mangy,  cowardly  brute,  and  sel- 
dom makes  an  open  attack ;  but 
in  this  instance,  the  moment  he 
saw  the  man,  instead  of  making 
off,  he  uttered  a  low  warning 
growl,  as  if  enraged  at  being  dis- 
turbed, 

As  the  sportsman  moved  still 
nearer  to  get  a  better  light  along 
the  line  of  his  rifle,  the  tiger  rose 
to  his  full  height,  and,  drawing 
back  his  lips  in  an  ugly  way  that 
displayed  his  fangs  gleaming  white 
in  the  moonlight,  began  to  lash 
his  sides  savagely  with  his  tail. 

In  another  moment  the  woman 
above,  every  fibre  in  her  system 
tingling  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment, saw  the  light  flash  along  the 
line  of  her  husband's  rifle  as  he 
brought  the  weapon  to  his  shoul- 
der. Instantly,  as  if  by  instinct, 
she  clapped  her  hands  over  her 
ears.  But  two  sharp  "  clicks," 
following  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, were  the  only  noises  she 
heard.  Yet  how  terrible  their  sig- 
nificance was !  Well  might  she  have 
attempted  to  shut  out  the  sound 
from  her  ears  !  Her  husband — a 
man  renowned  throughout  the  dis- 
trict for  his  skill  and  caution  as 
a  sportsman,  one  who  never  had 
been  known  to  make  a  mistake 
when  in  the  field — had  forgotten 
to  put  back  the  cartridges  he  had 
extracted  ! 

Quicker  than  thought,  there  fol- 
lowed a  rush  of  inconceivable  fury 
and  rapidity,  the  mighty  stroke  of 
a  ponderous  paw,  and — the  rest. 

When  the  villagers  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  widowed  woman  on 
the  following  morning,  they  found 
her  with  her  mind  too  much 
crushed  with  anguish,  her  limbs 
too  frigid  from  exposure,  to  speak 
or  move.  In  dazed  consternation 
and  bewilderment  they  bore  her 
away  to  a  mud-hut,  containing  a 
small  native  bed  heaped  with 
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straw,  which  the  head  -  man  of 
the  village  had  hastened  to  make 
ready  and  place  at  her  disposal 

For  hours  she  lay  on  this  rude 
couch  without  consciousness.  Then 
from  time  to  time  she  half  opened 
her  eyes,  quivered  the  lids  for  a 
while,  and  shut  them  again.  In 
due  course  came  the  distressing 
scenes  which  must  follow  all  simi- 
lar states  of  immobility. 

Suddenly,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  she  would  laugh  loudly,  with 
an  unpleasant  grating  in  the  sound 
with  no  sort  of  humour  in  it,  which 
caused  those  who  listened  to  ex- 
change significant  glances.  She 
talked  wildly,  in  fitful  spells,  of 
horrible  sights,  and,  springing  up 
in  bed,  though  still  asleep,  would 
have  rushed  from  the  hut  had  she 
not  been  restrained.  Constantly 
she  started  awake,  shuddering, 
and  looked  fearfully  into  'the  faces 
of  those  about  her.  Then  pluck- 
ing at  her  hands  absently,  she 
would  avert  her  gaze,  and,  with 
eyes  that  seemed  cold  even  in  the 
scorching  sunlight,  stare  strangely 
into  nothingness,  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  recall  some  forgotten 
thing.  A  minute  later,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  she  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  semi-stupor. 

So  she  remained  for  days,  a  pic- 
ture of  forlorn  affliction  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  most  painful  to  the 
witnesses  of  it,  because,  knowing 
her  sorrow  to  be  beyond  all  con- 
solation, they  felt  how  utterly  help- 
less they  were  to  alleviate  it. 

Meanwhile  the  dreaded  tiger 
continued  his  depredations  with 
impunity.  Having  been  so  easily 
successful  in  dragging  the  several 
drivers  from  their  seats  in  the 
chhakras,  he  mainly  confined  him- 
self to  that  manner  of  securing  his 
human  victims.  Twice  since  the 
tragic  occurrence  in  which  Mr 
Thome  had  lost  his  life,  the  skulk- 
ing brute  had  carried  off  a  driver 


in  this  way.  Lurking  in  the  jungle 
on  that  side  of  the  cart-track  which 
was  opposite  his  haunt,  so  that 
when  he  seized  his  prey  he  might 
be  able  to  proceed  straight  forward 
with  it,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing along  among  the  bushes,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  vehicle,  until  the 
driver  came  within  reach  of  his 
spring.  Then  he  would  leap  out 
straight  at  the  unfortunate  man 
and  make  off  with  him  on  the 
opposite  side. 

On  one  occasion  a  driver,  half 
dead  with  terror,  his  teeth  still 
chattering  with  fright,  raced  into 
the  village  and  reported  that  the 
tiger  had  sprung  at  him,  but  miss- 
ing his  aim,  had  passed  into  the 
jungle  on  the  other  side  without 
turning  back. 

It  was  when  this  incident  was 
being  excitedly  discussed  by  the 
villagers,  who  had  now  become  be- 
side themselves  with  fear  because 
of  the  awful  presence  in  their 
midst  of  what  they  unanimously 
believed  to  be  an  invulnerable 
demon,  that  the  solicitous  watchers 
about  the  bedside  of  the  invalid 
imagined  that  they  detected  a 
change  taking  place  in  the  sick 
woman's  condition.  Her  usual 
look  of  vacant  indifference  gave 
place  to  an  expression  of  dawning 
intelligence.  By  degrees  her  list- 
lessness  left  her.  She  became  ex- 
ceedingly restless,  and  would  in- 
dulge for  hours  in  most  active 
mental  absorption.  Clearly  some- 
thing unusual  was  agitating  her 
mind.  Hourly  her  confusion  in- 
creased, and  the  nervous  anxiety 
which  lightened  her  dark  eyes  be- 
came more  expressive  and  more 
wild. 

Nor  were  the  villagers  kept  long 
in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
active  working  of  her  brain.  The 
news  of  the  man-eater's  continued 
depredations,  following  upon  the 
mental  shock  which  she  had  re- 
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ceived  by  viewing  the  death  of  her 
husband,  had  given  rise  in  her  dis- 
ordered mind  to  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  vengeance.  The  false  fire  which 
raged  in  her  heart  and  brain  burned 
away  the  form  and  texture  of 
her  gentler  disposition,  and  trans- 
formed her  nature  into  an  angry 
spirit  of  flame.  The  vehement 
desire  for  revenge  which  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  her  senses 
became  maddening  in  its  demand 
for  satiation. 

At  length,  out  of  the  chaos  of 
tumbling  thought,  grew  a  matured 
plan  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
tiger's  habit  of  springing  upon  the 
driver  of  the  chhakra,  and  so  bring- 
ing about  the  monster's  death. 

Under  the  unnatural  but  sus- 
taining influence  of  the  flood  of 
emotions  which  was  rushing  like 
a  torrent  over  her  soul,  she  left  her 
couch  and  went  out  and  stood  be- 
fore the  wondering  villagers. 

The  apparently  firm  tone  of  her 
mind,  and  the  resolved  energy  of 
her  purpose,  combined  with  the 
unnerved  state  of  the  community 
generally,  exercised  such  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  simple  minds  of 
the  natives  that  they  obeyed  her 
commands  with  a  degree  of  super- 
stitious awe  that  they  could  neither 
resist  nor  control.  By  the  aid  of 
an  indifferent  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish possessed  by  one  of  the  na- 
tives, and  by  the  free  use  of  signs, 
she  was  enabled  to  make  these 
wishes  known. 

She  ordered  them  to  erect  a 
framework  of  wood  in  the  body  of 
a  chhakra,  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
one  person  comfortably.  When 
this  was  finished  she  entered  the 
cage -like  structure,  which  was 
thereupon  interlaced,  and  firmly 
secured  to  the  cart  with  strong 
supple  bamboos.  Next,  a  straw 
dummy,  painted  and  dressed  to 
represent  a  native  driver,  was 
fastened  to  the  seat.  When  these 


arrangements  were  completed,  the 
distracted  woman,  her  features 
startling  in  their  distinctness,  her 
lips  painfully  dry  and  restless,  set 
forth  from  the  village.  As  she 
moved  slowly  along,  holding  the 
reins  of  the  bullocks  with  one 
hand  and  grasping  the  barrel  of 
her  late  husband's  rifle  with  the 
other,  she  was  followed  for  a  short 
distance  by  an  awe-stricken  crowd, 
profuse  in  clamorous  advice  or 
protestation. 

Slowly  the  bullocks  dragged  the 
cart  through  the  belt  of  trees  and 
passed  into  the  open  country  be- 
yond, without  any  outward  inci- 
dent having  happened.  After  a 
brief  pause,  the  woman  pulled  the 
animals'  heads  round  and  re-en- 
tered the  jungle.  She  had  almost 
traversed  it  a  second  time  when 
suddenly,  without  one  note  of 
warning,  she  experienced  a  ter- 
rific shock  that  nearly  upset  the 
chhakra,  and  which  sent  the  bul- 
locks careering  madly  along  the 
road. 

When  the  swimming  brain  had 
steadied  itself  sufficiently  to  en- 
able her  to  summon  enough  sense 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  violent 
swaying  and  vibrating  of  the  cart, 
she  saw  an  enormous  striped  mon- 
ster within  an  arm's-length  of  her, 
clawing  and  dragging  at  the  dum- 
my driver.  In  another  second  the 
fastening  of  the  stuffed  figure  gave 
way.  At  that  instant,  without 
taking  aim,  without  knowing  pos- 
sibly that  she  had  fired,  she  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  a  sudden 
flash  of  fire  accompanied  by  a  stun- 
ning crash. 

Then  without  a  word,  without 
even  giving  vent  to  a  cry,  she  sank 
in  an  inert  heap  into  the  bottom  of 
the  cart. 

The  report  of  the  rifle-shot,  and 
the  great  roar  which  followed,  told 
the  expectant  villagers  that  the 
beast  had  been  fired  upon  and  hit. 
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Something,  too,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  howl  of  pain  had  suddenly 
ceased,  emboldened  them  to  advance 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
had  proceeded.  Arming  them- 
selves with  knives,  hatchets,  and 
choppers,  they  moved  in  a  body 
forward.  On  the  way  they  met 
the  terrified  bullocks  racing  to- 
wards the  village ;  but  as  the  sun 
was  rapidly  setting,  and  as  the 
little  remaining  daylight  was,  in 
consequence,  precious,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  stop  the  chhakra, 
but  hastened  on  with  much  shout- 
ing, beating  of  tom-toms,  and  wav- 
ing of  weapons. 

In  the  cart-track,  not  twenty 
paces  within  the  jungle,  mixed  up 
with  the  straw  and  rags  of  the 
dummy,  lay  the  scourge  of  the 
district,  dead. 

The  one  shot,  an  explosive  bul- 
let, had  gone  in  behind  the  point 
of  his  shoulder  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly. 

At  the  sight  of  their  dreaded  ene- 
my lying  dead,  the  natives  became 
almost  beside  themselves  with  joy, 
rending  the  evening  air  with  vocif- 
erous yells  of  delight.  One  old  man, 
tottering  forward,  struck  the  car- 
cass with  the  staff  upon  which  he 
leaned,  crying  in  anger,  "Ah,  friend ! 
where  is  my  grandson?"  while  a 
woman  spat  upon  it  and  called 
loudly  on  the  name  of  her  husband. 
After  this  the  whole  crowd  joined 
in  noisy  and  profane  abuse  of  the 
man-eater's  ancestors  and  female 
relations  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generations,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  East.  Having  thus  vented 
their  rage  in  abuse  of  the  defunct, 
in  language  most  offensive,  they 
proceeded  to  pound  him  to  a  jelly 
with  bamboos.  After  this  they 
plucked  out  his  whiskers,  with  the 
intent  of  burning  them  to  prevent 
them  being  turned  into  tigers  in 
another  world,  and  then  they 
besmeared  their  bodies  with  the 


fat  and  ate  his  liver  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  demon  of 
which  they  believed  he  had  been 
the  incarnation.  In  conclusion, 
they  placed  the  carcass  on  a  litter 
and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  the 
village,  the  crowd  preceding  the 
bearers  with  songs  and  dances, 
and  indulging  in  roars  of  frenzied 
laughter. 

When  Mrs  Thorne  came  out  of 
the  dead  faint  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  she  gazed  round  upon  the 
faces  that  bent  over  her,  with  a 
gentle  look  full  of  intelligent  sor- 
row. She  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
sound  of  her  voice  was  broken,  as 
of  one  whose  heart  is  afflicted.  In 
another  minute  she  was  weeping 
softly.  These  were  the  first  tears 
she  had  shed  since  her  husband's 
death. 

The  false  fire  had  burned  itself 
out,  and  her  reason  had  come 
back  to  her. 

At  times  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mind  of  a  gentle  little  woman — 
back  again  in  her  English  home — 
is  struggling  with  some  vague  in- 
definite thing,  elusory  and  seem- 
ingly visionary,  which  she  can 
never  shape  to  her  satisfaction. 
So  it  will  be  to  the  end.  From 
the  hour  when,  a  helpless  specta- 
tor, she  saw  her  husband  mauled 
to  death,  until  the  time  when  she 
was  taken  from  the  bamboo  cage 
in  the  chhakra  and  recovered  her 
senses,  she  has  no  positive  re- 
collection of  anything. 

Science,  in  her  multiplex  wis- 
dom, will  supply  a  natural  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  disordered 
reason ;  but  the  good  people  of 
the  small  Indian  village,  who  were 
witnesses  of  her  unconscious  act  of 
cunning  and  daring,  are  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  the 
"  tiger  -  sahib  "  had  passed  tempo- 
rarily into  the  body  of  his  wife. 
JAMES  BUCKLAND. 
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MAYFAIK    AND    THE    MUSES. 


WHAT  is  the  chief  character- 
istic common  to  all  drawing-room 
gatherings  —  the  At  Home,  the 
Afternoon  Tea,  the  Quiet  Even- 
ing, the  Dinner,  and  the  Dance  ? 
Amiel,  that  quiet  but  acute  obser- 
ver, has  answered  the  question  in 
a  sentence  :  "  Society  proceeds  on 
the  flattering  illusory  assumption 
that  it  is  moving  in  an  ethereal 
atmosphere  and  breathing  the  air 
of  the  gods."  The  air  of  the 
drawing-room  is  the  air  of  an 
improvised  Olympus.  With  the 
doffing  of  workaday  habiliments 
and  the  donning  of  silks  and 
swallow-tails,  humanity  makes  be- 
lieve to  doff  also  the  fetters  of 
humanity.  Tea  and  cake  are  its 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  honeyed 
nothings  its  serious  business,  cards 
its  highest  amusement,  a  severe 
and  godlike  calm  its  studied  and 
settled  attitude.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, as  Amiel  goes  on  to  say,  "  all 
vehemence,  all  natural  expression, 
all  real  suffering,  all  careless  famil- 
iarity, or  any  frank  sign  of  passion, 
are  startling  and  distasteful ;  .  .  . 
they  at  once  destroy  the  common 
work,  the  cloud-palace,  the  magical 
architectural  whole,  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  general  consent  and 
effort."  The  introduction  of  any- 
thing real  into  this  divine  realm 
of  unreality  would,  in  the  language 
of  the  Belgravian  mother  as  de- 
picted by  Mr  Punch,  be  accounted 
worse  than  wicked,  it  would  be 
accounted  vulgar.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  calibre  of  an  ordinary 
drawing-room  general  conversation 
in  the  season  at  Lady  So-and-so's 
on  her  "  day."  The  man  who 
would  there  venture  a  remark  on 
the  aim  of  life  would  be  at  once 
set  down  in  Transatlantic  parlance 
as  a  "crank."  To  trench  upon 


topics  touching  the  heart  or  the 
mind  would  be  to  introduce  feeling 
or  dissension,  and  feeling  and  dis- 
sension are  exactly  the  two  last 
things  permissible  at  a  drawing- 
room  gathering.  Feeling  and  dis- 
sension relate  to  passion  and  con- 
viction, and  passion  and  conviction 
by  all  the  -rules  of  human  etiquette 
are  rigidly  prohibited.  Imagine  a 
man  showing  enthusiasm  at  an  At 
Home !  How  gauche  he  would  be ! 
Imagine  a  woman  moved  to  tears 
at  a  musicalef  What  an  "  object  " 
she  would  be  !  No ;  the  place  to 
show  feeling  is  one's  closet.  Not 
even  is  it  permissible  in  church, 
closely  and  intimately  as  religion 
and  emotion  are — or  perhaps  ought 
to  be,  according  at  least  to  such 
authorities  (perhaps  unknown  in 
Society)  as  Hegel  and  Carlyle  and 
Matthew  Arnold — associated.  The 
church  service  is  another  species 
of  social  gathering,  that  perhaps 
in  which  we  take  our  pleasure 
most  sadly  of  all.  But  that  is 
another  story. 

In  reality,  the  thing  called  con- 
versation is  out  of  the  question  at 
any  assemblage  where  men  and 
women  are  invited  to  give  each 
other  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany. They  have  removed  them- 
selves too  far  from  the  things  of 
life,  from  care  and  trouble  and  toil 
and  disappointment,  and  the  thou- 
sand other  details  that  go  to  make 
up  life,  to  be  able  to  discuss  the 
things  of  life.  Tacitly  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life  are  dismissed 
from  the  mind,  and  with  them  are 
dismissed  all  such  topics  of  con- 
versation as  the  generality  of 
people  are  able  to  discuss.  True, 
there  is  art,  there  is  literature, 
there  is  philosophy  to  talk  about — 
though  there  is  not  religion  or 
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politics.  But  unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon 
cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
And  even  if  he  did,  he  would  fear 
to  venture  upon  them,  lest  by 
those  ignorant  of  them  should  be 
uttered  the  word  "  shop  " — a  word 
which,  curiously  enough,  seems  to 
peculiarly  grate  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Even  when  such  conversa- 
tion is  "  indulged  in  "  (these  So- 
ciety phrases  are  so  significant),  it 
rarely  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
asserting  Mr  Swinburne  to  be 
sweet  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  lovely. 
Even  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  unburthen  one's  self  of  matters 
nearest  one's  heart,  when  one 
motherly  dame  is  overheard  nar- 
rating in  semi-whispers  to  another 
motherly  dame  her  domestic  em- 
broilments, her  troubles  with  her 
cook,  the  recalcitrancy  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  or  the  alimentary 
ailments  of  her  infant  son,  she  is 
put  down  as  mooting  subjects  unfit 
for  the  polite  ear,  when  the  polite 
ear  is  supposed  to  be  attuned  for 
higher  themes.  Unfortunately, 
the  higher  themes  are  never  sung. 
A  lame  attempt  to  sing  them  is 
made  by  the  youthful  male  to  the 
youthful  female ;  with  the  result 
that  his  conversation  is  a  more  or 
less  subtle  compound  of  compli- 
ment and  badinage,  which  the 
listener  drinks  in  with  pleased  or 
amused  contentment,  according  as 
she  is  on  the  hither  or  the  thither 
side  of  thirty.  The  cleverness  of  the 
latest  novel  (rarely  its  truth  to 
nature,  and  never  its  moral  in- 
fluence), the  talent  of  the  latest 
risen  dramatic  star,  the  recent 
concert,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Something-or-other,  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  Mrs  Some- 
body-else— this  is  usually  the  sum- 
total  of  the  ideas  interchanged 
by  well-dressed  men  and  women 
supposedly  in  possession  of  sane 
minds. 


Is  this  the  region  of  literature 
and  art  1  No ;  many  things  mili- 
tate against  art  and  literature 
here.  The  guests  are  not  brought 
together  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion or  edification,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  goodwill  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  the  average  intel- 
lectual level  of  goodwill  and  en- 
joyment not  rising  to  art  or 
literature,  such  things  are  tacitly 
tabooed.  With  most  mixed  com- 
panies it  would  be  as  futile,  and, 
it  might  be  said,  as  incongruous, 
to  introduce  poetical  or  artistic 
topics  as  it  would  be  to  introduce 
taxidermy  or  deep-sea  sounding. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  but  natural  that  the  with- 
drawing-room  should  be  par  ex- 
cellence the  room  of  the  house 
most  properly  consecrated  to 
Apollo  and  the  Nine.  It  is  here 
we  rest,  and  here,  therefore,  fol- 
lowing Mr  Ruskin,  that  we  quite 
properly  decorate ;  it  is  here  we 
give  play  to  the  finer  instincts  of 
humanity,  to  the  gentler  emotions 
and  the  faculties  styled  aesthetic ; 
it  is  here  that  we  deliberately  set 
out  to  rise  above  the  plane  of 
daily  toil  and  care ;  here  that  we 
indulge  our  delicacy  of  taste  and 
elegance  of  sentiment :  surely,  then, 
the  drawing-room  is  none  other 
than  the  domiciliary  Helicon,  the 
very  grove  of  the  Muses.  Two  of 
them  certainly  cannot  complain  of 
neglect.  Terpsichore,  Muse  of 
the  many  -  twinkling  feet,  is  at 
home  here,  nowhere  perhaps  more 
gracefully  or  appropriately.  Erato, 
too,  and  all  her  blithe  light-hearted 
crew,  here  is  the  very  inmost  shrine 
of  their  cult.  But  to  the  remain- 
ing seven,  the  Muses  of  poetry, 
music,  history,  painting,  tragedy, 
comedy  —  in  short,  of  art  and 
learning  —  what  sort  of  shelter 
does  the  drawing  -  room  offer  ? 
None  whatsoever.  Doubtless  this 
is  heresy,  social  heresy  deserv- 
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ing  social  excommunication.  The 
drawing-room  not  the  place  for 
the  Muses,  the  room  upon  which 
we  lavish  our  most  expensive 
furniture,  in  which  we  pile  bric-a- 
brac,  heap  upholstery ;  this  sacred 
and  supellectilarian  chamber  not 
the  place  for  the  worship  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  art  and  litera- 
ture !  Pray  what  room  in  the  house 
is,  then1?  or  will  you  banish  the 
intellectual  life  from  our  mansions 
altogether?  So  do  I  imagine  a 
very  naturally  indignant  hostess 
to  exclaim.  "Will  madame  be  so 
good  as  to  hear  me  out1?  If  her 
drawing-room,  beautiful  as  it  is 
and  as  it  cannot  but  be,  is  not 
Helicon  itself,  it  is  perhaps  the 
next  best  place  to  that  sacred 
mount.  Perhaps  madame  does 
not  forget  that  there  was,  not  far 
beneath  the  summit  of  the  sacred 
mount,  a  locality  of  the  name  of 
Thespise.  Thespise  was  not  itself 
the  Musean  abode,  yet  it  was 
famed  as  the  seat  of  their  worship 
— next,  be  it  remembered,  to  that 
of  Eros.  Yes ;  in  our  modern  hagi- 
ology  Mayfair  bears  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  Thespise  than  it  does 
to  Mount  Helicon. 

Leopardi,  in  that  curious  '  Storia 
del  Genere  Umano,'  describes  the 
shifts  to  which  Jove  was  put  in 
order  to  allay  the  frightful  tcedium 
vitce  with  which  the  race  of  men 
he  had  created  were  afflicted.  He 
tried  as  a  remedy  variety  and 
beauty  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
configuration ;  he  invented  dreams ; 
he  sent  as  antidotes  diseases  and 
calamities  and  heavenly  wonders 
and  portents.  But  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  contrivances  were 
the  phantasms  he  sent  among 
men  —  the  phantasms  of  Justice, 
Virtue,  Glory,  Patriotism,  Love. 
The  inhabitants  of  earth  did  not 
know  that  the  Verities  never  left 
the  throne  of  Jove,  but  they  wor- 
shipped these  phantasms  unre- 


servedly. So,  madame,  I  fear  me 
much,  is  it  the  case  with  you  and 
your  fair  and  brilliant  guests  :  not 
literature  and  not  art,  but  the 
phantasms  of  these  it  is  to  which 
you  and  yours  bow  the  knee.  That 
drawing  -  room  song,  warbled  so 
guilelessly  by  that  graceful  girl, 
is  not,  believe  me,  music  ;  any 
more  than  is  that  "  piece  "  so  bril- 
liantly "  performed."  Are  not  the 
performers  themselves  breathing 
this  tenuous  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality, in  which  no  true  voice 
is  emissible?  True  music  thrills 
both  singer  and  listener.  And  a 
thrill  is  impossible  here.  No;  it 
is  merely  the  phantasm  we  hear. 
And  so  of  literature.  Who  can 
"  favour "  you  with  a  pathetic 
ballad,  when  pathos  is,  within 
your  four  well  -  garnished  walls, 
entirely  interdicted?  If  he  feel 
the  pathos,  he  is  powerless  to  ex- 
press it;  how,  then,  can  he  con- 
vey it  ?  He  knows  it  is  the  phan- 
tasm he  portrays  —  and  so,  no 
doubt,  do  you.  Real  art  and 
literature  have  their  roots  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  clay  of  humanity, 
in  the  needs  and  cravings,  and  also 
in  the  ambitions  and  aspirations, 
of  the  earthly  human  heart.  They 
deal  with  Life  —  life  as  it  is ;  its 
hopes  and  fears,  disappointments 
and  exultations,  its  unsatisfied 
longings,  its  glimpses  of  an  in- 
finite, its  terrors  of  an  unknown, 
its  awe  of  truth,  its  wonderings  at 
the  mysterious.  It  deals  with  real 
pain  and  real  joy,  with  ecstasies 
and  melancholies,  with  horror  and 
jubilation,  with  anguish.  And  all 
these  fashions  hide  :  it  is  from 
these  very  things  that  Society  flies 
when  it  flies  to  that  unreal,  passion- 
less world,  which  by  common  but 
tacit  consent  each  member  of 
Society  does  his  best  to  believe  is 
the  real  world. 

But  why,  after  all,  should  there 
be  any  reason  for  looking  for  the 
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Muses  in  Mayfair?  Probably  no 
one  would,  if  Mayfair  (speaking 
generically,  of  course,  not  topi- 
cally) did  not  set  up  as  a  sort  of 
possessor  and  guardian  of  what- 
soever things  are  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  It  arrays 
itself  in  the  most  elegant,  if  not 
always  in  the  most  artistic,  of 
costumes;  its  tastes  are  refined, 
its  sentiments  delicate,  its  manners 
gracious  and  pleasing.  We  shall 
find  presently  that  this  is  rather 
the  perfume  of  the  flower  than  the 
bloom  of  the  fruit. 

There  is  another  and  an  import- 
ant side  to  this  cloud  palace.  Like 
every  other  human  institution,  it 
has  a  reason  for  its  being,  and 
owes  its  peculiar  characteristics  to 
very  real  and  very  deep  elements 
in  that  complicated  human  heart 
the  very  existence  of  which  it  so 
officiously  affects  to  ignore.  Amiel 
is  not  quite  sure  whether  to  seek 
the  source  of  this  Icarian  endeav- 
our to  soar  above  things  terrene 
in  "reminiscences  of  an  age  of 
gold,  haunting  the  heart,"  or  in 
"aspirations  towards  a  harmony 
of  things  which  everyday  reality 
denies  to  us."  The  first  of  these 
conjectures  is  surely  highly  proble- 
matical. It  was  surely  the  poetic 
and  not  the  philosophic  side  of 
the  Genevese  professor  that  led 
him  to  think  that  "  the  cultivated 
classes  deliberately  recompose  the 
idyl  of  the  past  and  the  buried 
world  of  Astrsea."  Not  many  of 
us  believe  in  such  a  past.  Anthro- 
pology, with  its  unpoetical  palaeo- 
lithic and  neolithic  ages,  has  ban- 
ished all  belief  in  a  golden  age.  Of 
Amiel's  alternatives,  the  latter  is 
certainly  the  more  probable.  Yet 
I  venture  to  think  both  are  wrong, 
and  that  the  Olympic  calm  of  the 
Mayfair  drawing-room  is  to  be 
traced  to  nothing  more  recondite 
than  the  natural  impulses  of  men 
and  women  of  the  dominant  caste 


of  a  dominant  race  to  bear  them- 
selves before  their  fellows  in  a 
manner  beseeming  their  birth  and 
position.  Birth  confers  pride,  and 
position  power ;  and  we  shall  find, 
if  we  look  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face, that  the  sense  of  pride  and 
power  will  account,  if  not  for  all, 
at  least  for  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  Society. 

And,  first  and  naturally,  for  that 
impassivity  which  is  ever  the  spe- 
cial mark  of  caste.  How  could 
pride  and  power  allow  themselves 
to  be  moved  by  trifles  ?  Are  not 
all  things  trifles  to  pride  and 
power?  It  is  only  the  craven 
that  can  be  awed.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  awe  the  truly  great ;  conse- 
quently they  can  afford  to  lie  beside 
their  nectar  unmoved  and  immov- 
able. Again,  in  high-caste  gather- 
ings the  great  meet  on  a  common 
level,  pride  meets  pride  and  power 
greets  power.  Hence  that  courtesy 
and  chivalry,  and,  above  all,  that 
entire  absence  of  ostentation  and 
display ;  that  quiet  simplicity  con- 
scious of  worth  in  one's  self,  and 
recognising  worth  in  one's  fellow ; 
that  repose,  that  calm,  that  self- 
possession,  that  nice  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  that 
punctilious  regard  for  others' 
wishes.  Nor,  of  course,  is  there 
shadow  of  impatience  or  haste,  or 
irritability  or  discontent ;  the  great 
can  take  note  only  of  great  things. 
And  even  great  things  the  great 
will  regard  with  a  certain  lofti- 
ness ;  for  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  impugn  their  own  greatness 
— would  be  to  avow  themselves 
less  than  that  which  they  regard. 
So  Nelson,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  bids  his  seamen  not  excel, 
but  merely  to  do  their  duty. 

Naturally,  too,  these  traits  by 
continuous  practice  become  in- 
grained and  heightened,  sometimes 
heightened  to  a  pitch  inconsistent 
with  the  tastes  of  a  sedater  and 
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more  prosaic  age — as,  for  example, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Euphuists,  or 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque. 

That  general  level  of  equality 
on  which  Society  meets  is  worthy 
of  note.  At  all  social  gatherings 
there  is  an  hypothesised  equality 
of  rank,  of  social  importance,  even 
of  strength,  beauty,  and  age.  For 
to  attribute  inferiority  to  another 
would  be  to  stultify  one's  self, 
since,  on  the  assumption,  there  can 
be  no  social  intercourse  between 
superior  and  inferior.  But  since, 
after  all,  men  are  weak  and  women 
vain,  and  since,  in  what  is  after 
all  a  very  real  world,  rank  and 
importance,  and  distinction  and 
beauty,  and  even  age  (the  hoary 
head  in  the  case  of  men,  the 
dimpled  cheek  in  the  case  of 
women),  count  for  so  much,  not 
even  in  the  most  adroit  of  host- 
esses' drawing-rooms  can  there  be 
brought  about  that  absolute  level 
which  all  pretend  and  none  admit. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  this 
pretence  of  equality,  which  in 
other  quarters  would  be  thought 
democratic,  belonging  to  the  rule 
of  the  mob,  is  here  seen  to  cling  to 
a  class  supposedly  antipathetic  to 
everything  connected  with  demos. 
It  is  but  fair  to  note,  however,  that 
this  equality  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  republicanism.  The  host 
or  hostess  is  regarded  as  king  or 
queen ;  and  his  or  her  will,  though, 
like  that  of  the  sovereign,  never 
arbitrarily  exercised  or  expressed, 
is  submitted  to  implicitly  and  with- 
out question.  In  short,  a  "  party  " 
is  a  petty  court,  and  courtly,  not 
parliamentary,  manners  prevail. 
As  at  Court,  too,  affairs  of  State 
are  left  for  the  Council  Board,  so 
at  parties  affairs  of  life  are  left  for 
the  counting-house. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  a 
very  natural  raison  d'etre  for  So- 
ciety as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 


and  for  the  character  of  its  ways. 
Its  parts  all  cohere;  it  is  an  orderly 
growth,  and  not  so  artificial  a  struc- 
ture as  Amiel  was  inclined  to  im- 
agine. Even  that  hereditary  (and, 
shall  we  add,  quite  legitimate?)  pride 
of  birth  and  power — may  not  even 
this  be  considered  as  but  a  right 
and  proper  self-esteem ;  and  this  in 
turn  rather  as  the  product  of  the 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  birth 
and  power  than  in  itself  so  much 
the  offspring  of  these  ?  Society's 
salient  features  probably  find  their 
source  in  the  feudal  system.  Given 
a  high  grade  of  men  and  women 
freed  from  the  grinding  task  of 
earning  their  daily  livelihood,  liv- 
ing in  comparative  ease,  and  lords 
and  ladies  of  large  demesnes,  if 
upon  them  through  generations 
devolves  the  function  of  ruling 
their  squires  and  villeins,  and 
fighting  for  their  king  —  and  not 
seldom  for  themselves  against  their 
king — we  arrive  in  time  at  a  class 
of  men  and  women  just  such  as  we 
see  typified  to-day  in  the  "  gentle- 
man "  and  "  lady." 

The  "  gentleman  "  is  the  typical 
unit  of  Society.  Cardinal  New- 
man has  beautifully,  if  a  little  too 
gently,  described  him  thus  : — 

"  The  true  gentleman  .  .  .  carefully 
avoids  whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a 
jolt  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  cast,  .  .  .  his  great  concern  be- 
ing to  make  every  one  at  their  ease 
and  at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on  all 
his  company ;  he  is  tender  towards 
the  bashful,  gentle  towards  the  dis- 
tant, and  merciful  towards  the  ab- 
surd. ...  He  makes  light  of  favours 
while  he  does  them,  and  seems  to  be 
receiving  when  he  is  conferring.  He 
never  speaks  of  himself  except  when 
compelled.  .  .  .  He  is  never  mean  or 
little  in  his  disputes,  never  takes  un- 
fair advantage,  never  mistakes  per- 
sonalities or  sharp  sayings  for  argu- 
ments, or  insinuates  evil  which  he  dare 
not  say  out.  ...  He  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  affronted  at  insults, 
he  is  too  well  employed  to  remember 
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injuries,  and  too  indolent  to  bear 
malice.  .  .  .  Nowhere  shall  we  find 
greater  candour,  consideration,  in- 
dulgence." 

But  the  gentleman  was  described 
long  before  Newman's  time.  Aris- 
totle calls  him  the  /teyaAoi/n^os,  the 
large-souled  or  high-minded.  The 
high-minded  man,  says  Aristotle, 
values  himself  highly  and  at  the 
same  time  justly ;  honour  and  dis- 
honour are  especially  matters  of 
concern  to  the  high-minded ;  to  be 
truly  high-minded,  also,  a  man  must 
be  good ;  his  demeanour  towards 
his  equals  is  lofty,  towards  his  in- 
feriors affable ;  he  busies  himself 
with  but  few  matters,  and  these 
are  great  and  famous  ones ;  he  is 
frank  both  in  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
because  concealment  is  an  outcome 
of  fear,  to  which  he  is  a  stranger ; 
he  looks  to  reality  rather  than 
appearance,  and  he  speaks  and 
acts  openly ;  his  admiration  is  not 
easily  roused,  since  nothing  is 
great  in  his  eyes ;  he  is  slow  in 
motion,  deep-toned  and  deliberate 
in  speech;  in  his  purchases  he 
acquires  rather  objects  of  beauty 
than  objects  of  profit ;  he  does  not 
swing  his  arms,  he  is  never  in  a 
hurry.1  The  other  typical  unit  of 
Society  is  the  "  lady,"  and  she  is 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  In  fact,  Society  has  been 
largely  made  for  the  lady,  not  the 
lady  for  Society.  If  the  knight 
took  the  more  active  part  in  the 
tournament,  it  was  often  enough 
for  a  lady's  favour  that  he  jousted, 
and  always  from  a  lady's  hand  he 
received  the  meed  of  victory.  So 
to-day  it  is  the  hostess  who  reigns 
in  the  drawing-room,  who  requests 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  who 
afterwards  receives  you  at  your 
party  call.  She  rules  the  assem- 
bly :  the  conversation  is  carefully 


confined  within  her  limits,  and  the 
general  tone  of  demeanour  and 
sentiment  is  studiously  suited  to 
her  tastes;  hers  are  the  pastimes 
adopted — the  dance,  the  song,  the 
tete-a-tete ;  and  for  her  are  served 
the  light  and  tasty  viands.  Quite 
naturally,  too,  has  this  come  about, 
from  the  deference  shown  her  by 
chivalric  and  gallant  knights,  and 
from  the  willing  abdication  to  her 
by  these  of  a  realm  more  suited  to 
her  gentle  and  graceful  temper. 
Society  shows  us  in  its  every  part 
the  influence  upon  it  of  women. 
Indeed  we  may  safely  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  to  women  and 
their  chivalric  and  gallant  treat- 
ment by  men  that  Society  owes  its 
being.  Is  there  any  Society  in  the 
land  of  the  zenana  or  harem  ? 

Were  the  estimation  in  which 
woman  is  held  and  the  deference 
paid  her  carried  to  an  extreme 
length,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
conjecture  the  result.  America 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  might 
happen.  The  American  young 
lady  is  certainly  highly  eman- 
cipated. Each  individual  man  is 
regarded  as  the  keeper  of  her  con- 
science, and  she  can  do  no  wrong. 
Everything  she  does — and  she  is 
permitted  to  do  what  she  likes — 
is  right  and  proper  for  her  to  do. 
And  what  does  she  do  ?  Well,  in 
her  own  language,  she  "  runs  the 
show " :  she  asks  whom  she  likes 
to  the  house,  and  does  not  deem 
it  necessary  that  her  "mommer" 
or  her  "popper"  be  made  ac- 
quainted with,  or  at  all  events 
assist  in  receiving,  her  visitor ; 
she  accompanies  him  sola  to 
theatres  and  supper-parties ;  she 
drives,  rides,  rows,  and  bathes 
with  him ;  and  when  she  is  tired 
of  him  she  does  the  same  with 
another.  That  is,  on  the  whole, 


1  Nicomachean  Ethics,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iv.     I  have  to  a  certain  extent  followed 
Chase's  translation. 
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not    perhaps    exactly    what    one 
would  have  expected. 

The  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man have  percolated  down  into 
the  lower  strata  of  Society.  A 
certain  aping  of  them  has  gone 
down  a  long  way  :  footmen  and 
under-gardeners  I  have  seen  ad- 
dressed on  their  letters  as 
"Esqres,"  and  that  house  as- 
suredly would  be  divided  against 
itself  in  which  the  cook  was  not 
referred  to  by  the  housemaid  as 
a  "lady."  Coleridge  traces  this 
percolation  vaguely  to  "  the  in- 
fluences of  our  constitution  and 
of  our  astonishing  trade."  In  the 
first  he  probably  had  reference  to 
a  hereditary  House  of  Lords  and 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which 
it  comes  about  that  younger  sons 
of  peers  intermingle,  from  the 
Public  School  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  middle-class 
proper :  unless  we  go  deeper 
still,  and  quote  Hallam  when  he 
says,  "It  must  still  be  accounted 
a  singular  happiness  of  our  con- 
stitution that,  all  ranks  graduating 
harmoniously  into  one  another, 
the  interests  of  peers  and  com- 
moners are  radically  interwoven, 
each  in  a  certain  sense  distinguish- 
able, but  not  balanced  like  opposite 
weights,  not  separated  like  discor- 
dant fluids,  not  to  be  secured  by 
insolence  or  jealousy,  but  by 
mutual  adherence  and  reciprocal 
influences."1  His  second  source 
is  more  obvious,  especially  when 
we  remember  that,  as  Mr  Mallock 
has  informed  us,  between  the  years 
from  1851  to  1880  alone  some 
72,000  new  persons  belonging  to 
families  earning  more  than  £1500 
a-year  were  added  to  such  Society 
as  such  income  supported.  To 
this  percolation,  or,  as  Coleridge 
puts  it,  this  "  encroachment  of  the 


lower  class  on  the  higher,"  he 
traces  also  "that  haughtiness  and 
reserve  in  our  outward  demeanour 
which  is  so  generally  complained 
of  among  foreigners." 

What  would  be  the  effects  upon 
Society  were  the  social  influence 
of  the  true  gentleman  withdrawn  1 
And  is  it  not  being  withdrawn 
even  here  in  England,  here  in 

"This    royal    throne    of    kings,    this 

sceptred  isle, 
This   earth   of    majesty,   this   seat   of 

Mars"? 

Surely  the  morals  and  manners  of 
our  rulers  and  of  those  who  elect 
them  prove  that  it  is.  And  yet 
are  the  masses  happier  when  they 
rule  themselves?  Are  we  all  of 
us  quite  so  sure  that  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  was  an  unmixed 
blessing  1  Is  there  no  doubt  what- 
soever about  the  fact  that  the 
majority  is  always  right1?  Is 
counting  heads  really  the  ultimate 
and  only  method  of  solving  deli- 
cate and  intricate  problems  of 
state  ?  Nay,  there  are  some  who 
disagree.  Hear  Goethe:  "Noth- 
ing is  more  abhorrent  to  a  reason- 
able man  than  an  appeal  to  a 
majority,  for  it  consists  of  a  few 
strong  men,  who  lead ;  of  knaves, 
who  temporise ;  of  the  feeble,  who 
are  hangers-on;  and  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  follow  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  they  want." 
That  would  be  strong  language  to 
use  in  Trafalgar  Square  to-day  of 
a  Sunday.  In  America  we  have 
a  certain  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  would  happen  if  feudalism, 
or  the  modern  development  of  this 
— i.e.,  large  landed-proprietorships, 
with  the  unparalleled  educative  in- 
fluences of  the  onerous  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  great  estates, 
and  all  the  multifarious  social, 
judicial,  and  political  duties  that 
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.  such  entail,  with  tenants  in  place 
of  villeins,  and  bailiffs  and  agents 
in  place  of  squires  and  thegns, — 
if  such  feudalism  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted by  a  community  composed 
of  peasant-proprietors,  mechanics, 
"  business  men,"  and  millionaires. 
What  does  happen  is  the  apotheosis 
of  democracy.  And  some  rather 
curious  things  have  been  said  of 
American  democracy,  and  its 
effects  upon  American  society, 
though  what  has  been  said  has 
been  for  the  most  part  very  un- 
satisfactory. American  democracy 
is  so  touchy  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dickens, — and  perhaps  it 
was  Dickens,  or  rather  Dickens's 
American  critics,  who  first  showed 
us  how  touchy  it  was, — no  visitor 
to  the  United  States  has  spoken 
out  clearly  upon  the  subject. 
Matthew  Arnold  told  them  very 
politely  that  they  lacked  interest 
and  distinction.  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  hides  behind  abstractions, 
and  preaches  a  gospel  of  rest  to 
them.  The  Amiel  whom  we  have 
been  quoting  never  visited  the 
States,  and  therefore  perhaps  he  is 
not  a  safe  guide;  but  he  spoke 
out  clearly  enough,  and  what  he 
said  was  interesting.  He  said  : — 

"  For  them  [the  Americans]  life  is 
devouring  and  incessant  activity. 
They  are  eager  for  gold,  for  power, 
for  dominion;  their  aim  is  to  crush 
men  and  to  enslave  nature.  They 
show  an  obstinate  interest  in  means, 
and  have  not  a  thought  for  the  end. 
They  confound  being  with  individual 
being,  and  the  expansion  of  the  self 
with  happiness — that  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  live  by  the  soul ;  they  ignore 
the  unchangeable  and  the  eternal; 
they  live  at  the  periphery  of  their 
being,  because  they  are  unable  to 
penetrate  to  its  axis.  They  are  ex- 
cited, ardent,  positive,  because  they 
are  superficial.  Why  so  much  effort, 


noise,  struggle,  and  greed  ? — it  is  all 
a  mere  stunning  and  deafening  of 
the  self." 

And  of  De  Tocqueville's  'De  la 
Democratic  en  Amerique '  he 
says : — 

"  It  makes  one  realise  the  necessity 
of  what  is  happening  around  us,  and 
the  inevitableness  of  the  goal  prepared 
for  us  ;  but  it  also  makes  it  plain  that 
the  era  of  mediocrity  in  everything  is 
beginning,  and  mediocrity  freezes  all 
desire.  Equality  engenders  unifor- 
mity, and  it  is  by  sacrificing  what  is 
excellent,  remarkable,  and  extraordin- 
ary that  we  get  rid  of  what  is  bad. 
The  whole  becomes  less  barbarous,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  vulgar. 

"  The  age  of  great  men  is  going ; 
the  epoch  of  the  ant-hill  of  life  in 
multiplicity  is  beginning.  The  cen- 
tury of  individualism,  if  abstract 
quality  triumphs,  runs  a  great  risk  of 
seeing  no  more  true  individuals.  By 
continual  levelling  and  division  of 
labour  society  will  become  everything 
and  man  nothing. 

"As  the  floor  of  valleys  is  raised  by 
the  denudation  and  washing  down  of 
the  mountains,  what  is  average  will 
rise  at  the  expense  of  what  is  great. 
The  exceptional  will  disappear.  A 
plateau  with  fewer  and  fewer  undula- 
tions, without  contrasts  and  without 
oppositions, — such  will  be  the  aspect  of 
human  society.  The  statistician  will 
register  a  growing  process,  and  the 
moralist  a  gradual  decline, — on  the 
one  hand  a  progress  of  things,  on  the 
other  a  decline  of  souls.  The  useful 
will  take  the  place  of  the  beautiful, 
industry  of  art,  political  economy  of 
religion,  and  arithmetic  of  poetry. 
The  spleen  will  become  the  malady  of 
a  levelling  age."  1 

That,  of  course,  is  a  literary 
critique  of  the  work  of  a  philo- 
sophic observer.  But  De  Tocque- 
ville  was  one  of  the  keenest  of 
philosophic  observers,  and  Amiel 
one  of  the  acutest  of  literary 
critics,  so  that  the  passage  goes 


1  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mrs  Humphry  Ward's  translation. 
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for  something.  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Eng- 
land,— 

"This   blessed   plot,    this   earth,   this 

realm,  this  England, 
This    nurse,    this    teeming    womb    of 

royal  kings," — 

will  have  yet,  let  us  hope,  a  long 
road  to  travel  before  this  levelling 
process  has  permanent  effect  on 
the  morals  and  manners  of  her 
best  Society. 

Of  her  worst  Society  we  have 
recently  heard  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  fast  sets,  the  smart 
sets,  the  rich  sets,  all  have  received 
public  castigation.  But  the  casti- 
gators  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
not  Society,  but  sets  in  Society, 
were  the  objects  of  their  righteous 
indignation.  These  need  not  con- 
cern us  here :  they  are  but  ex- 
crescences— sphaceli  on  the  body 
of  Society,  and  evidence  perhaps 
of  impoverished  or  vitiated  blood. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  mistak- 
ing the  pathology  of  these  for  the 
physiology  of  Society  proper.  Yet 
of  one  malady  Society  does  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  in  danger :  it 
has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  hypo- 
critical diathesis  :  it  finds  it  a  little 
difficult  to  speak  and  act  always 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth ;  it 
has  a  tendency  towards  insincerity. 
The  aetiology  of  this  is  simple 
enough  :  it  arises  merely  from  that 


world  of  Society  to  be  a  superior 
ethereal  world,  aided  perhaps  by 
a  considerateness  for  others'  feel- 
ings, carried  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Or  we  may,  if  we  like,  trace  it  to 
less  honourable  sources, — to  push 
and  pretension,  to  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy. But  this  is  a  large  subject ; 
as  also  is  that  other  subject  of  the 
amount  of  sly  truth  that  can  be 
expressed  in  the  most  dulcet  of 
home  -  thrusts — a  curious  mixture 
of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy.  We 


may  leave  all  this  to  the  castiga- 
tors  and  castigatrices. 

But  to  return.  What  place, 
then,  is  there  in  our  social  sphere, 
if  this  account  of  it  is  not  errone- 
ous, for  Apollo  and  the  Nine? 
Surely  none ;  and  surely  we  need 
not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
pretending  there  is.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  very  nature  of  that  sphere 
as  it  now  exists  excludes  literature 
and  art.  When  art  or  literature, 
when  anything  that  makes  de- 
mands upon  the  intellectual  or 
artistic  faculties,  is  introduced,  it 
is  an  extraneous  thing,  not  of  a 
piece  or  organically  connected  with 
Society  proper.  So  in  medieval 
times  the  Court  had  its  jester — 
proof  positive  that  it  could  not 
supply  its  own  brains.  And  the 
jester's  place  in  Society  was  the 
troubadour's  also — "half  guest, 
half  courtier,"  Mr  Hueffer  calls 
him.  To  begin  with,  in  order  to 
introduce  into  Society  literature 
and  art,  Society  must  have  talent 
and  learning.  And  these  are  not 
its  inetier.  In  Bohemia  you  get 
the  one,  and  perhaps  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Oxford  the  other;  but 
neither  is  found  in  Mayfair.  So- 
ciety qud  Society  lives  for — what  ? 
Fashion,  probably;  certainly  not 
for  art  or  letters.  And  what  is 
fashion  ?  A  mere  standard  —  a 
standard  of  thought  and  taste 
and  sentiment,  exhibited  in  modes 
of  expression,  dress,  and  demean- 
our. Nor  is  fashion  a  slight  or 
trivial  thing  when  thus  regarded. 
It  is  one  portion  of  that  pene- 
omnipotent  thing,  public  opinion ; 
and  an  important  portion,  for  it 
is  the  opinion  of  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  public.  A  coterie 
which  makes  it  its  business  to 
keep  up  this  standard  is  not  one 
to  be  disregarded,  even  if  it  keeps 
it  up  for  its  own  end.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  the  highest  standard  a 
country  possesses.  The  question 
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is,  Could  Society  attain  both  ends, 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  taste, 
and  foster  art  and  letters?  Of 
late  years,  certainly,  it  has  made 
laudable  efforts  to  do  this :  it  has 
spent  millions  on  musicians  and 
musical  colleges,  it  has  petted 
poets,  it  has  knighted  theatrical 
managers.  But  these  efforts  re- 
mind one  of  the  way  in  which  the 
youth  of  America  play  base-ball — 
by  paying  professionals  princely 
salaries  to  play  it  for  them.  The 
true  relationship  of  Society  to  art 
and  letters  is  that  of  patron.  This 
it  has  always  been,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  through 
the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  Y.  and 
the  Medici,  down  to  our  own  day 
of  Laureates  and  poets  on  the 
Civil  List. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  simple 
underlying  raison  d'etre  of  Society 
is,  that  it  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  enjoyment.  Is  not  "  to 
entertain "  the  verb  of  its  own 
choice?  The  people  of  May  fair, 
no  less  than  the  people  of  Bays- 
water  and  the  people  of  Ratcliffe 
Highway,  have  care  and  trouble 
enough,  God  knows  !  They  meet 
together  to  forget  these  cares  and 
troubles,  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  life,  to  make-believe  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  least  that  there  are 
no  such  things  as  bills,  or  unpaid 
rents,  or  indigestion.  Yet  even 
from  this  point  of  view  Society  is 
a  curiously  anomalous  organism. 
It  meets  together  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  "entertainment,"  and 
having  reasonably  refined  senses 
and  fairly  educated  minds,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  en- 
tertainment would  consist  in  ca- 
tering for  these.  And  so  it  does 
in  a  certain  measure ;  but  having 
usually  more  of  the  senses  than  of 
mind,  the  entertainment  is  not  of 
the  highest  order.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  tournament  was  the  high- 
est form  of  social  amusement. 


Prowess  in  arms  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the 
knight.  In  Elizabethan  days  we 
get  the  courtly  masque,  where 
heroic  deeds  were  represented  and 
sung  rather  than  enacted,  —  for 
mere  muscle  had  in  Tudor  times 
given  way  to  muscle  linked  with 
brains.  There  was  in  the  courtly 
masque  much  to  please  the  eye, 
and  much  to  please  that  side  of 
the  intellect  which  takes  pleasure 
in  wit  and  graceful  humour,  not 
without  an  attempt  at  poetry  of 
no  low  order.  Perhaps  Society 
will  never  reach  anything  higher 
in  the  way  of  literary  or  artistic 
entertainment  than  the  courtly 
masque;  and  when  we  remember 
"  Comus,"  this  is  anything  but  dis- 
paragement. Whether  the  tour- 
nament or  the  masque  will  ever 
be  revived — as  Beaconsfield  in  his 
'  Lothair '  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested— it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
multiplied  opportunities  of  seeing 
military  tournaments  and  athletic 
sports  and  plays,  and  of  hearing 
music  and  singing,  may  act  either 
as  an  incentive  or  as  a  deterrent 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  So- 
ciety to  produce  something  similar 
as  an  amusement  by  and  for  itself. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  able 
to  get  much  beyond  four-in-hand 
processions  and  bazaars.  That  the 
highest  art  or  the  highest  litera- 
ture will  ever  emanate  from  our 
highest  classes  is  a  dream.  Such 
things  are  born  in  the  garret,  not 
in  the  drawing-room.  In  a  word, 
Society  is  a  decorator,  not  a  crea- 
tor. Its  function  is  to  beautify 
life,  not  to  produce  an  artistic 
explanation  of  it,  or  a  literary 
criticism  of  it.  Its  duty  is  to 
mollify,  to  smooth  away,  to  make 
to  disappear  the  crudities  and 
harshnesses  of  life.  Its  aim,  there- 
fore, is  truly  artistic,  but  not  the 
most  artistic :  it  decorates,  but 
does  not  create.  Its  every  trait 
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is  symbolical  and  probative  of 
this.  Its  drawing-rooms  are  con- 
crete quadrangular  embodiments 
of  the  spirit  of  decoration — per- 
haps run  riot.  The  dresses  of  its 
women  daily  and  nightly,  and 
with  bewildering  changeability, 
flaunt  the  truth  before  our  eyes. 
Its  very  phrases  and  gestures, 
on  the  other  hand,  monotonously 
bear  evidence  of  the  fact.  Com- 
fort, luxury,  contentment — these 
only  are  the  desiderata  of  Society. 

I  hope  I  have  now  convinced 
madame  of  this :  Apollo  and  the 
Nine,  she  is  not  their  priestess; 
she  will  ever  remain  the  charming 
dispensatrix  mysteriorum  dece — of 
Fashion ! 

But  there  is  a  side  to  Society 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  If 
Fashion,  the  maintenance  of  a 
standard  of  taste,  is  one  of  its 
functions,  it  has  another,  perhaps 
more  important  still,  and  this  is — 
the  bringing  together  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  in  the  drawing- 
room  that  there  is  to  be  seen  that 
most  interesting  of  created  things, 
one's  fellow-man  in  the  one  case 
and  one's  fellow -woman  in  the 
other.  Everybody  is  nice,  and 
everybody  is  thinking  of  nice  things 
to  say.  To  be  sure,  this  man  may 
be  wondering  how  on  earth  it  came 
about  that  that  one  was  asked, 
and  this  woman  may  be  counting 
the  number  of  bell-skirts  that  have 
been  gored  and  frilled  into  more 
fashionable  shape.  But  on  the 
whole,  everybody  is  trying  to  make 
himself  agreeable  (another  signi- 
ficant Society  phrase),  for  by  so 
doing  everybody  finds  himself 


mightily  agreeable  to  himself. 
Few  things  put  one  in  a  better 
humour  with  one's  self  than  know- 
ing one  is  well-dressed  and  agree- 
able. Surely  this  general  feeling 
of  good-nature,  this  sense  of  being 
pleased  with  one's  self  and  one's 
neighbour,  is  one  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. It  opens  the  heart,  warms 
the  affections,  and  makes  us  better 
prepared  to  receive  the  gentler 
influences  of  grace  and  beauty  and 
goodwill.  To  some,  too,  social 
gatherings  bring  relief  from  toil ; 
to  others  relief  from  ennui,  that 
more  deadening  enemy  of  the  soul 
than  even  excess  of  toil  itself ;  to 
all  it  brings  relief  from  self.  And 
in  thus  bringing  men  and  women 
together,  even  if  Society  surrounds 
their  intercourse  with  multiform 
obstacles  to  the  true  communing 
of  heart  with  heart,  yet  eye  looks 
into  eye  (even  if  veiled),  and  hand 
grasps  hand  (even  if  gloved),  and 
perhaps  now  and  again  a  tiny 
crevice  is  opened  in  that  granite 
prison-house  in  which  each  of  us 
frail  mortals  lives  immured.  And 
this  crevice  after  -  meetings  may 
enlarge,  till  in  time  that  sacred 
thing  called  friendship,  even  that 
more  sacred  thing  called  love,  may 
be  awakened  in  the  soul,  and  the 
prisoners  clasp  hands  with  tears  of 
gladness.  Love  ! — here  perhaps 
we  touch  the  very  heart  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
ceeding worship  Mayfair  accords 
to  Erato  outweighs  the  indiffer- 
ence shown  to  her  sisters.  Let  us 
hope  our  Erato  is  the  verity,  not 
the  phantasm. 

ARNOLD  HAULTAIN. 
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[Born  23d  February  1685;  died  14th  April  1759.] 


HANDEL  !  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  more  popular  name 
than  this  in  the  whole  annals  of 
Music ;  nor  could  any  composer 
be  cited  whose  works  have  been  so 
frequently  performed,  and  which 
are  so  generally  understood  as 
those  by  this  great  son  of  Art. 
No  harmonious  strains  have  spread 
over  the  world  so  surely  and  un- 
mistakably as  have  those  of  the 
composer  of  the  "  Messiah  " ;  and, 
if  it  became  necessary  to  instance 
a  composition  of  importance  which 
had  done  immeasurably  more  than 
any  other  towards  making  Music's 
language  known,  the  work  which 
would  unquestionably  be  named 
would  be  that  masterpiece  of 
choral  art  just  mentioned.  Han- 
del, of  all  composers,  is  univer- 
sal. His  name  is  on  everybody's 
tongue,  and  should  there  be  a 
civilised  being  who  has  not  heard 
it,  it  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  a  person  of  culture 
exists  who  has  not,  at  some  time 
or  another  in  a  lifetime,  listened 
to  the  matchless  melody  and  har- 
mony which  this  composer  has 
created.  What  lasting  impres- 
sions his  music  makes !  Men  ad- 
mire the  compositions  of  the  great 
musicians,  and  esteem  the  makers ; 
but  there  is  vastly  more  in  the 
case  of  Handel.  He  commands 
reverence  from  mankind,  and  were 
it  not  profane,  men  would  bow 
the  knee  to  his  name.  We  gather 
from  his  music  the  grandest  realisa- 
tions of  mental  enjoyment,  and 
once  heard,  it  makes  permanent 
impressions  of  the  best  and  noblest 
kind.  Handel  is  the  giant  theolo- 
gian of  music,  the  apostle  and  con- 
verter of  the  universe  to  the  faith 
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of  sacred  musical  art.  No  other 
religious  music  is  so  bracing — none 
so  convincing ;  so  mighty  indeed 
is  its  effect,  that  no  man  could 
long  hear  it,  and  if  he  were  an 
unbeliever,  remain  one.  That 
sublime,  contemplative  work,  the 
"  Messiah  "  oratorio,  has  probably 
done  more  to  convince  thousands 
of  mankind  that  there  is  a  God 
about  us  than  all  the  theological 
works  ever  written.  No  wonder 
that  when  its  grand  "  Hallelujah  " 
was  first  heard,  the  audience  rose 
to  its  feet  out  of  sheer  enthusiasm. 
A  rapt  attention,  such  as  this 
oratorio  commands,  releases  an 
audience  exhausted ;  but  this  is 
only  impression,  not  depression. 
No  mortal  can  be  lifted  to  the 
heights  to  which  Handel's  great 
genius  will  waft  him,  and  not  feel 
that  he  has  undergone  an  experi- 
ence. He  has  travelled  to  a  region 
where  only  God-like  geniuses  tread 
the  paths ;  where  there  is  an 
atmosphere  too  supernal  save  to 
those  born  to  it.  Such  a  transi- 
tion, such  an  experience,  must 
exhaust  the  body ;  but  with  what 
bracing  bands  it  belts  the  mind  ! 

Handel  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
by  a  second  wife.  His  birthplace 
was  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony,  where 
his  father  followed  his  profession, 
and  where  George  Frederick,  for 
so  he  was  christened,  lived  his 
tender  years.  When  this  son  was 
born  the  father  was  sixty -three 
years  of  age — quite  a  sober  period 
of  life — so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  parent  designing  him 
for  so  grave  a  calling  as  the  law. 
He  did  not  wish  his  son  to  suffer 
the  discredit  of  becoming  an  artist, 
to  enter  a  profession  which  it  has 
3  i 
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been  well  said  is  sometimes  more 
admired  than  honoured,  more  ex- 
tolled than  rewarded.  Handel  was 
not  born  to  be  a  lawyer.  God  had 
moulded  him  for  a  musician;  and 
from  his  earliest  years  the  child 
showed  every  aptitude  for  master- 
ing the  intricacies  of  chords  and 
fugues,  which  promised  badly  for 
the  unravelling  of  juridical  com- 
plexities. This  was  insupportable 
to  the  father,  who  beheld  with 
concern  the  early  propensity  of 
his  son,  and  took  every  means  to 
check  the  growing  passion,  banish- 
ing all  that  was  musical  from  the 
house.  Love  found  out  the  way, 
however ;  and  the  child-musician 
was  discovered  one  night  practising 
on  an  old  clavichord  which  had 
been  secreted  in  one  of  the  garrets, 
some  say  by  his  loving  mother. 
Poets  and  painters  have  familiar- 
ised us  with  the  scene  of  the  little 
fellow  stealing  some  music,  for  his 
heart's  delight,  from  the  discarded 
ramshackle  instrument. 

When  young  Handel  went  to 
such  extremities,  he  was  uncon- 
sciously giving  us  the  true  key- 
note to  his  whole  after-character. 
It  was  the  first  indication  of  that 
extraordinary  resoluteness  which 
was  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  his  character — a  feature  that 
marked  his  life,  and  which  finally 
led  to  that  great  success  which 
crowned  the  later  years  of  his 
glorious,  because  it  was  an  emi- 
nently difficult,  career.  This  same 
resolution  which  distinguished  his 
entire  life — which  enabled  him  to 
ride  successfully  over  a  stormy 
sea  of  troubles,  such  as  only  the 
few  can  navigate  —  brings  us  to 
the  turning-point  in  Handel's  life. 
When  he  was  some  seven  years 
of  age,  his  father  had  occasion  to 
visit  a  son  by  a  former  wife  who 
was  valet  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weissenfels.  Travelling  in  those 
days — two  hundred  years  ago — was 
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tedious  and  expensive,  and  Dr 
Handel  did  not  desire  to  be  de- 
layed with  the  care  of  an  "  infant " 
during  a  journey  which  the  de- 
mands of  a  responsible  profession 
would  probably  make  as  short  as 
possible.  But  the  future  giant 
of  music  would  go.  He  cried — 
bellowed,  —  probably  as  a  sturdy 
young  Saxon  could, — and  eventu- 
ally ran  along  the  road  after  the 
vehicle  until  the  tender  feelings  of 
the  doctor  could  refuse  no  longer. 
In  an  evil  moment  for  his  juris- 
prudence scheme  he  took  the  child 
with  him  ! 

No  sooner  did  the  little  fellow 
reach  the  ducal  residence  than  he 
gave  rein  to  his  fancy  on  the  keys 
of  every  instrument  that  he  found 
open.  The  remarkable  music  that 
came  from  the  finger-tips  of  the 
child's  hands  was  soon  the  object  of 
wonder  and  conversation  through- 
out the  palace,  and  all  this  was  in- 
tensified when  he  secured  an  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  the  keys  of  the 
chapel  organ  within  the  hearing 
of  the  Duke.  We  know  what  a 
touch  of  genius  is :  most  men  are 
sensible  enough  of  the  fact  when 
one  look,  one  sentence,  issues  from 
a  superior  mind, — albeit  the  world 
is  too  ashamed  of  its  normal 
mediocrity  to  be  willing  generally 
to  attend  to  thuds  of  great  awak- 
ening minds.  Such  a  throb  started 
from  that  chapel  organ  when  little 
Handel's  tendrilled  fingers  chose 
the  keys,  and  the  soul  of  the 
Duke  was  touched  as  it  never  had 
been  touched  before.  Truly  a  mo- 
mentous occurrence,  since  but  for 
it  Handel's  sacred  music  might 
never  have  been  written.  Imagine 
the  world  to  -  day  without  the 
"Messiah"!  The  Duke's  atten- 
tion having  been  arrested,  he  in- 
quired of  Dr  Handel  concerning 
the  child's  future,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  placing  him  for  three 
years'  study  under  Zachau,  the 
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organist  of  Halle  cathedral.  Lib- 
eral doses  of  Latin  were  stipulated 
for  by  the  doctor,  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  there  might  perhaps 
yet  be  time  for  statutes  and  pro- 
cesses, if  so  be  the  craze  for  crot- 
chets and  quavers  could  be  eradi- 
cated. The  boy  swallowed  Latin 
in  liberal  doses,  but  all  was  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  any  growing  love 
for  the  law.  What  was  only  un- 
mistakable was,  that  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years  he  was  a  prodigious 
performer  on  the  clavichord  and 
organ.  His  father  dying,  Handel 
migrated  to  Hamburg. 

After  a  two  or  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  Hamburg — during  which 
time  Handel  produced  some  minor 
operas;  refused  a  neighbouring 
organistship  because  he  would  not 
accept  the  condition  of  marrying 
the  organist's  daughter;  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  Matthe- 
son,  arising  out  of  professional 
jealousy — he  went  to  Italy.  The 
Dominican  father  Attilio  Ariosti, 
having  met  the  boy  Handel  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  had  filled  his 
mind  with  dreams  of  Italy's  art 
atmosphere,  and  now  he  was  hon- 
oured with  an  invitation  from 
the  Prince  of  Tuscany,  who  had 
heard  Handel's  operas  in  Ham- 
burg, and  was  much  struck  with 
their  freshness  and  promise.  As 
an  acknowledgment  Handel  com- 
posed the  opera  of  "Rodrigo,"  and 
produced  it  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Tuscan  Court  at  Florence 
(1706).  If  report  speaks  true,  the 
mistress  of  the  Grand  Duke  (John 
Gaston  de  Medicis)  sang  the  princi- 
pal part,  and  not  content  with 
that,  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
handsome  young  man  who  had 
composed  the  opera.  This  visit 
to  the  land  of  melody  proved 
an  important  point  in  Handel's 
career.  In  the  first  place,  it 
threw  him  early  in  life  into  an 
art  atmosphere  such  as  at  home 


he  could  only  imagine,  and  which 
could  not  but  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  a  future  prolific 
composer — as,  indeed,  the  greatest 
composers  have  always  proved 
themselves.  Secondly,  it  led  him 
into  Opera,  a  branch  of  composi- 
tion for  which  he  was  not  de- 
signed, yet  to  which  he  devoted 
not  merely  many  years  of  his  life, 
but  a  fortune  besides,  contributing 
examples  which  would  have  made 
the  fame  of  any  ordinary  musician. 
Further,  his  experience  in  this 
field  of  work  was  such  that  when 
he  was  eventually  convinced  that 
he  was  not  destined  for  an  oper- 
atic composer,  he  manfully  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  settling 
down  in  England,  never  once 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Italy  or 
dramatic  art. 

In  1709  Handel  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  became  chapel -master 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  I.  of  Britain.  In 
the  course  of  events  the  Elector's 
step  -  daughter  became  the  pupil 
of  Handel ;  then  followed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  mastership  of 
the  chapel  which  Stefiani  had  re- 
signed ;  and  with  frequent  operatic 
commissions  presenting  themselves, 
the  young  composer  had  before  him 
a  life  of  comparative  ease  and 
prosperity  such  as  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  musician.  Handel, 
if  he  was  no  ordinary  musician, 
was  certainly  no  ordinary  man. 
His  great  contemporary  Bach — 
and  subsequent  generations  have 
adjudged  Bach  truly  great — could 
build  up  his  enormous  fame  amid 
the  quiet  surroundings  of  his  Thu- 
ringian  home,  content  with  the 
society  and  esteem  of  such  of  his 
musical  friends  as  sought  him. 
Not  so  Handel.  He  was  impressed 
with  a  mission :  he  must  go  out 
into  the  world,  and  breathe  the 
uncontrolled  air  of  a  practical 
artist-life — with  all  its  battlings, 
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vicissitudes,  and  fortune  —  ill  or 
otherwise.  It  was  this  desire 
for  scope  that  had  already  led 
him  to  pay  one  or  two  visits 
to  England  about  this  time — 
1710  and  1712  —  perm  ission  for 
which  was  granted  by  the  Elector 
upon  Handel's  promising  to  return 
within  a  reasonable  date.  The 
latter  visit  decided  his  fate  so  far 
as  his  future  home  was  concerned ; 
for  what  with  the  notice  which 
Queen  Anne  had  graciously  ac- 
corded him,  and  the  strong  artis- 
tic air  here,  he  felt  he  could  no 
longer  fall  into  the  homely  and 
dry  daily  life  of  a  small  German 
town.  Italy  was  sickliness  to  him 
— the  narrow  sphere  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Court  boredom.  The  atmos- 
phere that  such  an  expansive 
mind  needed,  London  alone  could 
supply.  Hence  it  was  that  al- 
though it  would  cost  him  his  bond, 
and  win  the  sure  displeasure  of  his 
kind  and  liberal  patron,  Handel 
resolved  to  make  England  his 
home.  As  all  the  world  knows,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
and  remained  there  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  fact  is,  the  place 
just  suited  him.  There  was  plenty 
to  do,  and  he  was  a  veritable 
glutton  for  work. 

Italian  opera,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  France  under  the 
auspices  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  at 
the  instance  of  Richelieu,  soon 
travelled  to  England,  and  Handel 
was  particularly  identified  with  its 
introduction.  His  first  engage- 
ment was  with  Aaron  Hill,  the 
manager  of  the  Hay  market  Opera 
House.  This  was  to  compose 
music  for  "  Rinaldo "  for  the 
winter  season  of  1710.  From 
that  time  down  to  the  year  1741, 
when  he  produced  his  last  opera, 
"  Deidamia,"  Handel  was  more  or 
less  occupied  with  dramatic  musi- 
cal art.  He  wrote  some  forty 
operas,  and  in  the  production  of 
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these  alone  went  through  an  ex- 
perience that  would  have  killed 
any  ordinary  being.  At  first  all 
was  success.  The  cavatinas  "  Caro 
sposa  "  and  "Lascia  ch'  io  pianga  " 
from  "  Rinaldo  "  were  heard  every- 
where, and  the  music  generally 
of  this  opera  became  so  popular 
that  Walsh,  its  publisher,  made  a 
thousand  pounds  by  it.  For  four 
or  five  seasons  matters  went  fairly 
smoothly :  then  came  a  lull,  and 
for  five  years  no  more  was  heard 
of  opera,  until  in  1720  a  body  of 
gentlemen  conceived  the  project 
of  forming  a  permanent  Italian 
Opera  for  London.  £50,000,  of 
which  the  king  gave  £1000,  was 
soon  forthcoming,  and  with  this 
sum  Handel — the  best  fitted  man 
in  England  for  the  purpose — was 
urged  upon  the  fitful  sea  of  oper- 
atic management.  The  new  estab- 
lishment went  by  the  strange 
name  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  an  absurd  title,  and  the 
first  step  was  thus  taken  towards 
disasters  which  have  become  his- 
torical in  the  story  of  Italian 
Opera  in  England. 

No  sooner  were  the  performances 
well  started  than  two  foreign  com- 
posers, in  the  persons  of  Buonon- 
cini  and  Ariosti,  were  called  in — 
a  step  which  led  to  embroilments 
fatal  to  the  undertaking  in  hand, 
and  productive  of  harm  to  all  save 
the  disinterested  onlooker.  One 
of  these  was  the  Lancashire  poet, 
Byrom,  who  wrote  the  epigram, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Swift, 
about  "Buononcini"and  "ninny," 
"Handel"  and  "candle"  — the 
best  thing  that  has  survived  of  the 
wretched  feud  "  'twixt  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee."  The  rivalries  of 
composers;  the  squabblings  of 
foreign  singers  —  with  tempers 
quite  the  reverse  of  angelic ;  petty 
jealousies  which  weak  manage- 
ment of  an  opera  enterprise  en- 
genders, —  all  this,  coupled  with 
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the  indifference  of  a  tardy  and 
fickle  public,  terminated  as  it 
alone  could — namely,  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  whole  undertaking. 
For  many  men  this  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Not  so  Handel. 
He  turned  impresario,  composing 
operas,  superintending  rehearsals 
— in  short,  accepting  the  whole 
direction  of  the  intricate  machin- 
ery involved  in  an  operatic  under- 
taking. He  not  only  threw  his 
whole  physical  energies  into  his 
scheme,  but  also  put  his  fortune 
into  it  —  some  £10,000  which  he 
had  saved.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose : 
his  heroic  efforts  were  again  and 
again  frustrated  and  defeated. 
Worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  he 
had  to  strike  his  flag,  and  the  last 
picture  we  have  of  Handel  is  that 
of  a  dejected  man,  palsied  in  the 
arm  which  had  so  often  been  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  rebellious  singers, 
seeking  to  recover  his  lost  health 
amid  the  bracing  air  and  tonic 
waters  of  Tunbridge. 

There  is  much  that  is  pathetic 
in  the  sight  of  the  fallen  giant. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  him 
to  embark  in  such  a  business, 
for  he  had  a  regular  income,  pen- 
sions, and  opportunities  for  a  com- 
fortable independence.  It  is  a 
condition  of  large  minds,  however, 
that  they  must  have  vent ;  and 
Handel  thought  nothing  in  the 
way  of  musical  enterprises  too  big. 
He  was  not  content  to  be  music- 
maker,  but  was  besides  the  specula- 
tor, the  man  of  business,  who  could 
combine  successfully  the  artistic 
as  well  as  commercial  aspects  of 
the  matter.  Aware  of  his  own 
prodigious  fertility,  he  thought 
perhaps  that  the  theatre  would 
provide  the  one  and  only  channel 
that  could  adequately  meet  the 
necessity  he  felt  of  pouring  out 
the  thoughts  and  fancies  that 
crammed  his  brain.  It  was  a 
real  step,  too,  towards  that  auto- 


cracy in  music  which  his  active 
and  sanguine  disposition  led  him 
to  think  he  could  secure,  together 
with  a  fortune.  With  such  a 
Phaeton  at  the  reins,  the  chariot 
was  bound  to  go  furiously  at  first. 
It  did.  Handel's  opera  specula- 
tion succeeded  long  enough  to 
fascinate  him  with  theatrical  ad- 
ministration;  and  when  the  tide 
turned,  as  it  inevitably  must  turn, 
Handel,  like  so  many  managers 
since,  could  not  disenchant  him- 
self. After  gambling,  the  next 
most  exciting  occupation  is  run- 
ning an  opera  establishment,  which 
many,  forgetting  that  opera  is 
ephemeral,  as  the  few  works  which 
have  kept  the  stage  out  of  the 
thousands  produced  show,  have 
discovered  to  their  cost.  What 
accelerated  Handel's  failure  was  a 
dispute  with  the  directors  concern- 
ing an  engagement  for  Faustina, 
which  he  wished  ratified,  and  his 
blank  refusal  to  compose  for  or 
have  any  further  dealings  with  the 
principal  singer,  Senesino,  whom 
they  desired  to  retain.  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam.  Handel  took  his 
defeat  bravely,  and  learnt  the  les- 
son that  his  trade  was  neither  that 
of  a  manager  nor  a  composer  of 
operas. 

The  great  man  was  yet  to 
rise  phoenix-like.  Recovering  his 
health,  he  turned  from  secular  to 
sacred  art;  and  the  thought  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  him  that  a 
London  audience  would  give  ear 
to  a  religious  musical  work,  especi- 
ally during  the  Lent  season  which 
was  approaching.  He  knew  his 
Bible  well,  and  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  within  him  a  musical 
vein  which,  applied  to  its  words, 
would  make  its  everlasting  truths 
more  deeply  felt.  No  public 
had  yet  turned  from  his  organ 
improvisations ;  the  aristocracy 
had  admired  his  anthems  and 
other  sacred  music;  what  ap- 
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plause,  too,  the  performances  of 
"Esther"  and  "Deborah"  had 
already  excited  !  The  recollection 
of  all  this  swayed  the  master-mind, 
now  in  a  contemplative  mood. 
When  men  reach  that  period  which 
Dante  sings  is  "II  mezzo  del 
cammin  di  nostra  vita  " — the  mid 
passage  of  our  life's  career — the 
tendency  is  to  become  reflective, 
and  to  take  a  higher  view  of 
things.  Handel  was  so  affected. 
The  wear  and  tear,  disappoint- 
ment and  strifes  of  an  unusually 
stormy  artist  career  had  been  for 
him  a  stern  probationship.  He 
had  been  through  the  fire  —  but 
was  to  emerge  from  it  strength- 
ened and  equipped  for  the  greatest 
and  grandest  efforts  that  can  mark 
a  musical  lifetime. 

When  George  II. 's  queen  died 
(1737),  Handel  was  selected  to 
compose  the  Funeral  Anthem — a 
sublime  work  which  it  has  been 
well  said  is  "alone  among  Prot- 
estant '  requiems,'  and  more  sol- 
emnly spiritual  than  most  Catholic 
ones."  This  work  marks  the  turn- 
ing-point in  Handel's  career.  He 
is  no  longer  a  musical  secularist, 
but  a  convert  to  the  glorious  cause 
of  sacred  music — a  sphere  of  art 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  soar 
to  the  most  exalted  heights.  If 
he  could  not  please  the  aristocracy 
with  his  operas,  there  was  yet  a 
great  middle  class  who  might  be 
disposed  to  give  ear  to  his  oratorios. 
"Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  the 
"Messiah"  (first  performed  in 
Dublin  on  Good  Friday  1742), 
"Samson,"  "  Joseph,"  "  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus,"  "  Joshua,"  "  Susanna," 
"  Solomon,"  and  "  Jephtha,"  were 
produced  in  quick  succession — nay, 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  con- 
sidering their  colossal  proportions. 
All  of  these  Handel  put  before  the 
British  public.  With  what  effect 
they  must  have  struck  the  audi- 
ences who  heard  them  for  the  first 


time,  in  their  first  array  of  fresh- 
ness— most  of  them  now  giving 
signs  of  immortality — can  be  best 
imagined  by  those  who  jealously 
attend  the  performances  of  this 
mighty  master's  works — perform- 
ances which,  for  many  years  past, 
have  happily  been  on  a  scale  worthy 
of  the  composer  and  honourable  to 
all  concerned.  The  work  of  im- 
buing successive  generations  of 
Englishmen  with  Handel  is  equiv- 
alent to  giving  them  the  Bible — 
for  no  text,  no  preacher,  no  teach- 
ing could  speak  to  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  more  eloquently 
than  the  living  harmonies  of  this 
profoundly  great  tone  poet. 

Nearly  twenty  years  were  spared 
to  Handel  after  he  ceased  writing 
music  for  the  stage,  and  it  was 
during  this  time  that  he  made 
the  name  that  will  ever  entitle 
him  to  be  balanced  with  Homer 
and  Shakespeare.  Besides  com- 
posing, he  was  engaged  in  con- 
ducting, and  when  not  conducting 
he  superintended  the  performances 
of  his  oratorios.  He  frequently 
sat  at  the  organ,  on  which  he  was 
an  unrivalled  performer,  when,  as 
a  novelty,  he  introduced  between 
the  divisions  of  the  oratorios  a 
species  of  music  of  which  he  may 
be  said  to  be  the  inventor — the 
organ  Concerto.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, a  courageous  conductor  will 
revive  so  excellent  a  custom  for 
the  benefit  of  modern  audiences. 
Like  Milton,  Handel  became  afflict- 
ed with  blindness,  and,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  had  to 
be  led  about.  But  he  did  not 
complain.  His  other  faculties  re- 
mained unimpaired ;  and  though 
loss  of  sight  came  over  him,  he 
could,  when  led  to  the  organ, 
"  bring  all  heaven  before  his  eyes." 
He  improvised  even  more  pro- 
foundly and  grandly  than  ever. 
These  were  especially  the  times 
when  he  wept  and  trembled  at 
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the  moving  and  awful  nature  of 
the  subjects  which  his  improvisa- 
tions inspired.  The  public  liter- 
ally showered  its  applause  upon 
him  in  his  later  years,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  affecting  than  the 
sight  of  the  venerable  musician, 
being  led  forward  to  bow  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  audiences  which 
he  could  hear  but  could  not  see. 
No  wonder,  when  "  Samson  "  was 
performed,  and  Beard,  the  tenor, 
sang  with  great  feeling  the  words, 

"  Total  eclipse — no  sun,  no  moon, 
All  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon," 

the  audience  thought  of  the  sight- 
less musician,  and  shed  tears. 

Handel  died  in  harness.  The 
last  act  of  his  life  was  to  attend 
a  charitable  performance  of  the 
"Messiah,"  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  on  the  6th  April  The 
last  enemy  had  signalled  him.  A 
few  hours  of  deepening  exhaustion, 
and,  full  of  years, — he  was  over 
seventy-four, — the  grand  musician 
rendered  up  his  soul  to  Him  that 
gave  it.  This  was  on  Good  Friday, 
the  14th  of  April  1759,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  first  performance  of 
the  "Messiah."  Britain  claimed 
the  mortal  remains,  and  found  a 
grave  for  them  in  the  transept  of 
her  great  Abbey,  where  he  sleeps 
in  the  company  of  poets,  with  the 
music  of  England's  greatest  musi- 
cians ever  hovering  around.  Such 
are,  briefly,  the  salient  features  of 
Handel's  life. 

Visits  to  the  Valhalla  of  Bri- 
tain have  familiarised  readers  with 
the  features  of  Handel,  the  man. 
Roubiliac's  noble  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, which  Handel  himself  paid 
for — the  last  effort  of  a  sculptor 
whose  first  great  work  was,  singu- 
larly enough,  a  statue  of  Handel 
for  Vauxhall  Gardens — 

"A  Handel  breathing,    though  trans- 
formed to  stone  " — 


is  an  excellent  presentment  of  the 
musician's  comely  presence, — fully 
confirmed  by  the  oil-paintings  by 
Denner  and  Hudson,  and  the 
miniature  by  Zincke.  That  round- 
ness of  period,  suave  grace,  and 
solidity  which  marks  his  music, 
pertained  not  less  decidedly  to 
the  man.  He  was  portly,  but  well 
proportioned  and  firmly  set,  while 
Nature  had  tarried  over  many 
details  of  his  exterior.  The  ex- 
quisitely shaped  ear  in  the  monu- 
ment is  no  flattering  allusion  of 
the  sculptor's,  but  a  truism  to 
life ;  while  the  hands,  so  cunning 
yet  so  grand  in  their  choice  of 
harmony, — which  had  called  forth 
amid  the  wondering  admiration  of 
audiences  the  vast  resources  of 
many  a  king  of  instruments, 

"Like  bold  Briareus  with  his  hundred 


were  adorned  with  tapering  fingers, 
which  constant  usage  on  the  organ 
keys  did  more  than  preserve,  de- 
spite a  Dr  Quin's  vulgar  reference, 
in  Handel's  old  age,  that  "his 
hands  were  feet,  and  his  feet 
toes."  His  countenance  was  free, 
honest,  and  as  open  as  space — 
one  which  commanded  notice  as 
showing  true  nobility  of  character ; 
albeit,  as  with  the  earnest  man  al- 
ways, the  general  look  was  some- 
what heavy  and  sour.  Yet  the 
change !  His  smile  was  like  heaven. 
"When  he  did  smile,"  says  Dr 
Burney,  "  it  was  the  sun  bursting 
out  of  a  black  cloud.  There  was  a 
sudden  flash  of  intelligence,  wit,  and 
good-humour  beaming  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  I  hardly  ever  saw 
in  any  other."  His  eyes  were 
indeed  mirrors  of  the  soul,  adorned 
with  shapely  black  brows  and  well 
set  in  a  grand  forehead,  which 
latter,  in  his  case,  did  "  of  wisdom 
deep  declare  the  seat."  Handel 
knew  his  own  power,  as  every 
great  man  knows;  and  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  he  was  thought 
to  be  proud,  yet  of  a  genial  hum- 
our, and  with  a  warm  heart.  Nor 
could  such  a  noble  intellect  be 
else  than  earnest  and  thorough. 
Thus,  when  at  work,  he  was  often 
rough  and  peremptory  —  dealing 
out  torrents  of  abuse  "  ven  tings 
vos  mixed,"  to  understand  which 
one  required  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  at  least  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Yet 
these  rages  were  healthy  outbursts 
of  a  great  mind,  —  not  morbid 
jealous  feelings.  Such  fits  of 
wrath  led  to  amusing  scenes. 
How  he  thundered  and  roared 
at  Cuzzoni  when  she  refused  to 
sing  an  air  which  he  had  written 
for  her,  and  only  did  so  from  fear 
lest  he  should  give  effect  to  his 
threat  to  throw  her  out  of  the 
window !  What  a  rating,  too,  he 
gave  the  poor  Chester  printer 
Janson,  who  assured  Handel  he 
could  "sing  at  sight."  "You 
schountrel !  tit  not  you  dell  me 
dat  you  could  sing  at  soite ! " 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  affrighted 
chorister,  "  and  so  I  can,  but  not 
at  first  sight "  !  Royalty  was  not 
spared,  and  although  at  Handel's 
time  it  was  not  the  thing  for 
patrons  to  be  punctual,  the  iras- 
cible maestro  demanded  attention 
when  they  did  come.  If  the  maids 
of  honour  talked — as  they  did — 
he  was  very  violent,  and  could  be 
heard  swearing  at  the  offenders. 
Then  the  Princess,  with  her  accus- 
tomed benignity,  used  to  say, 
"  Hush !  hush !  Handel  is  in  a 
passion "  —  a  condition  of  mind 
which  was  only  too  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  perilous  position  of 
the  big  white  wig  which  he  wore. 

Against  all  this  may  be  set  down 
a  natural  wit  and  good -humour 
which  were  constantly  showing  the 
real  good-heartedness  of  the  man. 
When  Dr  Greene  had  left  with 
him  a  new  anthem  for  his  opinion 


upon  it,  he  told  him  that  "it 
wanted  air."  "  Air  ! "  exclaimed 
its  composer.  "Yes,  air;  and 
so  I  did  hang  it  out  of  de  vin- 
dow,"  replied  Handel.  When  the 
"Messiah"  was  being  performed 
in  Dublin,  Dubourg  led  the  band, 
and  one  evening  had  a  close  to 
make  ad  libitum.  Following  the 
fashion,  the  violinist  took  his 
cadenza  through  the  most  ex- 
traneous keys,  until  Handel  be- 
gan to  wonder  when  he  would 
really  come  to  the  shake  which 
was  to  terminate  the  long  close. 
Eventually  it  came;  whereupon 
Handel,  to  the  merriment  of  the 
audience,  exclaimed  loud  enough 
to  be  heard,  "  Velcome  home, 
velcome  home,  Mr  Dubourg ! " 
On  one  occasion  a  perturbed 
singer  had  some  warm  words  with 
Handel,  and  wound  up  the  wrangle 
by  threatening  to  jump  on  the 
harpsichord  which  he  played. 
"Oh,"  replied  Handel,  "let  me 
know  ven  you  vill  do  dat,  and  I 
vill  advertise  it,  for  I  am  sure  dat 
more  people  vill  come  to  see  you 
jump  than  to  hear  you  sing." 
When  he  heard  the  serpent  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  very  much 
shocked  by  the  harshness  of  the 
sound,  and  cried  out,  "Vat  de 
tefel  be  dat  1 "  "  That  is  the  newly 
invented  instrument  —  the  ser- 
pent " — somebody  said.  "Oh  !  " 
he  replied,  "  de  serbent,  ay  ! 
But  dat  be  not  de  serbent  dat  se- 
tuced  Eve  ! "  The  scolding  which 
he  gave  the  professors  who  wanted 
to  hear  the  "Messiah,"  but  had 
been  indifferent  to  "Theodora," 
was  not  devoid  of  truth  nor  with- 
out the  composer's  usual  pleasan- 
try. There  were  many  empty 
benches  where  "  Theodora  "  was 
performed,  and  Handel  would  say 
to  his  consolers,  "  Never  mind  ;  de 
moosic  vill  soundt  de  petter."  Dis- 
engaged professors  would  scarcely 
accept  free  admissions  for  it ;  and 
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subsequently  two  of  these  gentle- 
men calling  upon  him  for  permits 
to  hear  the  "Messiah,"  Handel 
bluntly  expostulated,  "  Oh  !  your 
servant,  mein  Herren.  You  are 
tamnaple  tainty  !  You  vouldt  not 
go  to  '  Teodore ' ;  dere  vas  room 
enough  to  tance  dere  when  dat 
vas  perform  ! " 

Handel  was  blessed  with  a 
wondrous  appetite,  and  many  are 
the  amusing  accounts,  true  or 
otherwise,  as  to  the  means  taken 
by  its  owner  for  its  indulgence. 
His  gastronomic  propensities  were 
frequently  the  object  of  satires, 
and  in  one  caricature  the  com- 
poser is  represented  sitting  on  a 
beer-barrel.  A  ham  and  pair  of 
fowls  are  attached  to  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  a  turbot  lies  upon  a 
pile  of  books,  and  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  is  strewn  with  oyster- 
shells.  It  is  more  likely  that  his 
adversaries  invented  and  propa- 
gated many  of  the  wild  stories 
concerning  his  eating  and  drink 
ing  powers,  than  that  they  had  any 
foundation  in  literal  fact.  No  one 
would  probably  order  a  dinner  for 
three  persons,  for  instance,  and 
because  it  was  being  kept  back  for 
the  company  to  arrive,  blurt  out 
to  the  astonished  waiter,  "  I  am 
de  gombany — pring  up  de  tinner 
brestissimo."  Nor,  in  the  case 
of  one  so  good-hearted  and  gener- 
ous as  Handel  was,  can  much 
credence  be  placed  upon  the  scan- 
dal that  he  was  given  to  solitary 
indulgence — to  satisfy  which,  when 
company  was  present,  he  would 
feign  to  have  conceived  a  sudden 
musical  inspiration,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  ! — I  have  de  tort !"  repairing 
the  while  to  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  one  who  had  grown 
suspicious  of  these  frequent  inter- 
ruptions discovered,  by  means  of 
the  keyhole,  that  the  composer  was 
discussing  unaided  the  merits  of  a 
superior  bottle  of  Burgundy  ! 


The  Handel  who  chose  to  com- 
bine the  trader,  speculator,  and 
man  of  business  with  the  musician 
— who  was  bent  upon  converting 
his  art  into  a  means  of  making 
a  fortune — was  not  likely  to  do 
else  than  drive  hard  bargains. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  music 
publisher  found  him  a  tartar — a 
shrewd  practical  man  of  business, 
who  wanted  the  lion's  share,  and 
often  got  it.  Thus  he  died  in 
affluence,  despite  all  his  theatrical 
failures  and  bankruptcy,  together 
with  his  exceeding  liberality. 
Charity  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  When 
on  the  brink  of  insolvency,  he 
continued  to  give  charitable  per- 
formances ;  and  when  he  died 
worth  £20,000,  legacies  were  found 
for  the  Foundling  Hospital,  for 
the  Society  of  Musicians,  and  for 
those  with  claims  of  affection  and 
gratitude. 

If  he  wept  and  trembled  when 
he  heard  grand  music,  and  was 
found  sobbing  while  setting  the 
words  "  He  was  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men  " ;  if  we  believe  his 
servant's  testimony,  that  when  he 
used  to  bring  him  his  chocolate  in 
the  morning,  he  often  stood  with 
silent  astonishment  to  see  his 
master's  tears  mix  with  the  ink 
as  he  penned  his  divine  notes, — 
all  this  was  the  outcome  of  no 
overworked,  disordered,  mental 
condition,  but  the  result  of  a 
veritable  sympathy  with,  and  pro- 
found belief  in,  his  God  and  im- 
mortality. No  irreligious  man 
could  have  poured  out  such  deep 
tones  of  sorrow  or  exulting  joy 
as  Handel  has  done  in  his  ora- 
torios ;  no  one  could  have  entered 
so  deeply  into  the  matter  of  "  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ,"  and  yet  not  have  believed. 
The  truth  is,  when  he  lived  in 
Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
he  was  a  constant  worshipper  at 
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the  afternoon  services  at  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square ;  and 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
than  attending  the  services  at  the 
Foundling  Chapel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  de- 
spite his  frequent  outbursts  of  pas- 
sion, he  was  a  thoroughly  religious 
man,  who  exercised  a  practical 
piety  with  hand  and  heart  through 
a  long  and  sorely  tried  life.  Not 
a  breath  of  suspicion  has  ever  been 
cast  upon  his  moral  character.  His 
courage,  energy,  and  endurance 
were  marvellous.  His  whole  life 
was  one  long  battling  with  difficult 
conditions  arising  out  of  his  own 
indefatigable  industry,  and  from 
circumstances  connected  with  his 
art.  But,  strong  man  of  the  earth 
as  he  was,  he  met  his  troubles 
and  disappointments  bravely,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher. 
He  had  chosen  to  enter  the  arena, 
and  determined  to  keep  it;  nor 
did  he  know  what  defeat  was  un- 
til within  a  few  hours  of  his  death, 
when,  summoning  Smith,  an  old 
friend,  to  his  bedside,  he  bade  him 
"  Good  -  bye  !  "  telling  him  they 
would  "  meet  again,"  and  then  in- 
structed the  servant  to  let  no  one 
else  see  him,  as  he  had  "  now  done 
with  the  world."  Perpetual  strife, 
battlings  with  capricious  singers, 
competition  with  rival  composers, 
and  the  factions  of  parties  bent  on 
the  entertainment  of  fools  of  qual- 
ity— all  this  Handel  met  heroic- 
ally. It  hindered  him,  but  it  did 
not  affect  his  ultimate  success.  It 
was  a  discipline  which  he  seems  to 
have  understood,  and  the  more  re- 
buffs he  received  the  more  he  put 
forth  his  giant  energies.  Because 
opera  failed,  and  the  nobility  of 
the  land  yawned  at  his  music,  he 
did  not  give  way  ;  he  was  not  one 
of  those  feeble  creatures  who  col- 
lapse when  their  summer  of  pros- 
perity is  gone, — on  the  contrary, 
he  went  to  work  again  with  greater 
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vigour  than  ever.  He  showed  his 
heels  to  the  "upper  ten,"  and, 
with  an  oratorio  under  his  arm, 
made  his  obeisance  to  the  great 
middle  class.  People  who  regard 
Handel  as  a  martyr,  and  one  to 
be  pitied,  make  a  mistake.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  take 
care  of  himself.  He  was  never 
married — a  loss  which  he  appears 
to  have  counterbalanced  by  lead- 
ing a  very  comfortable  bachelor 
life.  The  demands  of  his  profes- 
sion kept  him  busy,  and  he  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  few  tried 
friends  and  faithful  attendants, 
who  forgot  his  occasional  bursts  of 
temper  and  uncouthness  by  the 
side  of  his  accustomed  cheerful- 
ness, natural  pleasantry,  and  grat- 
itude for  the  slightest  attention. 
Kind,  thoughtful,  and  generous  to 
the  last,  his  one  great  fault  was 
a  proud  obstinate  temper,  which 
never  gave  him  the  time  to  think 
of  conciliating  his  enemies  or  of 
making  an  amende  propre.  Conse- 
quently, throughout  his  career,  he 
was  constantly  offending  somebody. 
On  his  death-bed  he  was  reconciled 
to  several  old  friends — whom  he 
forgave,  allowing  their  legacies 
to  stand !  He  was  an  angry, 
strong,  inspired  man,  with  a  na-  • 
ture  apt  to  bubble  over  with  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  This  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  him.  .  jj 

The  consideration  of  Handel  as 
a  musician  provides  a  study  as  ex- 
pansive as  it  is  engrossing.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to 
thoroughly  exhaust  the  matter — 
to  produce  example,  draw  paral- 
lels, furnish  adequate  data  with 
contemporary  and  past  criticism — 
would  fill  many  volumes.  Few 
musicians  have  been  so  many-sided, 
and  so  great  in  each  department. 
Composer,  organist,  kapellmeister 
or  bandmaster,  conductor,  teacher 
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— he  excelled  in  all ;  and  to  these 
parts  he  added  the  manager,  im- 
presario, and  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  society. 

In  judging  of  Handel  as  a  com- 
poser, indisputable  facts  force  them- 
selves upon  us — his  failure  in  opera 
and  his  success  in  oratorio  writing. 
With  the  bare  thought  of  him  in 
the  latter  capacity,  two  impressive 
realities  approach  before  us — his 
stupendousness  and  profoundness. 
Here  he  is  over  all  composers,  or, 
as  Haydn  exclaimed,  "He  is  the 
father  of  us  all."  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Spohr,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Men- 
delssohn have  composed  grand, 
glorious  music ;  but  Handel  must 
ever  remain  their  superior  when 
the  ethics  of  the  matter  are  con- 
sidered. This  foremost  place  his 
oratorio  music  has  secured  him. 
Selecting  the  field  of  sacred  choral 
art,  which  previous  to  his  time  was 
represented  by  Stradella's  "John 
the  Baptist,"  Pergolesi's  "Stabat 
Mater,"  with  Carissimi's  and  Scar- 
latti's oratorios,  and  the  composi- 
tions of  the  early  English  Church 
musicians,  Handel  built  up  an  art 
form  of  such  magnitude  that  no 
composer  durst  enter  the  domain 
of  sacred  choral  art  save  to  be 
shadowed  by  the  overpowering 
supremacy  of  the  one  —  Handel. 
Majesty  and  energy — these  are  the 
prevailing  properties  of  the  great 
epics,  by  virtue  of  which  Han- 
del takes  his  place  among  the 
tone-art  leaders, — a  position  which 
no  age,  no  country,  no  future,  can 
ever  imperil.  Apart  from  ora- 
torios and  operas,  Handel  wrote 
not  a  little  instrumental  music ; 
but  in  whichever  walk  we  look, 
there  is  always  the  same  lofty 
style,  strong  clear  thought,  de- 
cided expression,  vigorous  active 
quality,  which  is,  after  all,  the  true 
reflection  of  himself. 

In  writing  for  the  voice,  espe- 
cially in  chorus,  Handel  has  had 
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few  equals,  and  no  superior. 
There  is  no  more  grateful  music 
to  sing  than  that  of  Handel ;  and 
the  writer,  as  a  studenb  of  singing, 
can  specially  speak  of  the  tenor 
songs  throughout  his  works.  Han- 
del would  appear  to  have  possessed 
a  thorough  technical  acquaintance 
with  the  power  and  possibility  of 
the  voice.  This  he  very  probably 
acquired  in  Italy,  since  we  know 
that  he  could  sing,  although  his 
actual  instructor  is  not  mentioned. 
Certainly,  he  could  never  have 
written  for  the  voice  as  he  has 
done  by  sheer  luck  or  intuition. 
The  fate  of  the  compositions  of 
musicians — good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent—  who  have  proceeded  on 
this  insecure  footing  is  happily 
known;  but  Handel's  music  can 
never  be  subjected  to  the  charge 
of  being  unvocal.  Quite  other- 
wise. His  knowledge  of  compass  ; 
his  power  of  adapting  the  most 
difficult  melodies  to  the  varying 
range  of  the  vocal  register;  his 
dexterous  points  of  relief  to  the 
voice ;  his  play  upon  its  best  parts 
— whether  it  be  a  soprano,  con- 
tralto, tenor,  or  bass — in  all  this 
Handel  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
composer  of  any  period  or  country. 
The  rate  at  which  he  composed 
was  prodigious.  He  could  hardly 
commit  his  inspirations  to  paper 
fast  enough,  as  the  state  of  his 
scores  attests.  "  Rinaldo "  was 
composed  in  twenty  -  one  days  ; 
the  "Messiah,"  the  king  of  ora- 
torios, was  written  in  twenty-three 
days;  the  "Israel"  occupied  but 
twenty-seven  days ;  "Joshua  "  was 

C'uced  in  less  than  a  month, 
vellous  productivity !  Those 
who  have  examined  Handel's  scores 
are  aware  that  they  bear  every 
trace  of  most  hurried  writing.  The 
speed  at  which  he  composed  has 
been  proved  by  the  sand  upon  the 
ink  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  showing  that  the  page 
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was  wet  throughout  when  subjected 
to  sand  for  drying  purposes.  One 
has  only  to  remember,  too,  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  compo- 
sitions to  realise  the  almost  super- 
human work  which  he  accom- 
plished. Thirty  -  nine  operas  in 
three  Acts,  twenty-one  oratorios, 
anthems,  cantatas,  chamber-music, 
concertos,  sonatas,  pieces  d'occa- 
sion,  &c.,  —  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  compositions, — is 
no  small  record  for  a  man  forced 
into  the  whirl  of  ceaseless  social 
and  professional  turmoil. 

As  a  performer  on  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  he  was  unrivalled. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  this  which 
led  to  the  unfortunate  squabble 
with  Mattheson  outside  the  Ham- 
burg theatre,  and  which,  but  for  a 
button  on  his  coat,  or,  as  some 
say,  for  a  music  score  in  his  pocket, 
would  have  cost  Handel  his  life  at 
the  sword's  point.  Scarlatti,  when 
he  was  so  much  struck  on  hearing 
a  stranger  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
chord at  a  masquerade  at  Venice, 
soon  came  to  the  point.  "It  is 
either  the  Saxon  [of  whom  he  had 
heard]  or  the  devil,"  said  the 
Italian  maestro.  On  the  organ 
Handel  had  no  equal.  His  style 
of  playing  was  one  distinctly  his 
own — a  style  that  was  marked 
by  a  vigorous  touch  of  uncommon 
brilliancy  and  variety,  with  a 
happy  blending  of  the  manual  and 
pedal  resources  of  the  instrument. 
His  improvisations  taxed  the  full 
powers  of  the  organ,  and  covered 
seemingly  the  whole  area  of  tonal 
reach,  modulation,  and  contrapun- 
tal skill  and  learning.  All  this, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  thematic 
inspiration,  left  the  listener  to 
his  organ-playing  spellbound.  In 
Handel's  day  the  organist  played 
the  organ  part  from  the  score, 
which  had  a  figured  bass  line. 
With  this  line,  and  the  assistance 
of  such  directions  as  Organo,  Senza 


organo,  Organo  pieno,  Tasto  solo, 
Unisono,  &c.,  he  constructed  the 
organ  part  there  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability. 

When  not  engaged  with  the 
opera,  Handel  had  many  other 
professional  demands.  He  taught 
music  in  the  palace  and  down- 
wards. Musician-laureate  that  he 
proved,  he  was  frequently  the  re- 
cipient of  commands  from  the 
Sovereign  to  compose  music  for 
important  State  occasions.  When 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  pro- 
claimed, for  instance,  a  national 
thanksgiving  service  was  performed 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  which 
occasion  Handel  specially  com- 
posed the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate, 
music,  whereupon  Queen  Anne 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 
£200  a  -  year  —  an  amount  that 
was  doubled  soon  afterwards  by 
George  I.  One  potent  patron  was 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  living 
in  Burlington  House,  who  set 
apart  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
young  composer.  It  was  under 
this  roof,  in  fact,  that  Handel  com- 
posed his  opera  "  Amadigi."  Then 
the  magnificent  Duke  of  Chandos 
attached  Handel  as  chapel-master 
of  the  palace  at  Cannons,  near 
Edgware.  It  was  for  the  services 
here  that  Handel  composed  the 
superb  series  of  Chandos  Anthems 
— some  twenty  in  number.  Han- 
del's organ-playing  at  the  chapel 
became  known  far  and  wide,  and 
on  Sunday  mornings  the  road  to 
Edgware  used  to  be  crowded  with 
fine  gentlemen  and  still  finer  ladies 
in  their  equipages,  all  going  to  the 
Duke's  chapel  to  pray,  and  to  hear 
"Mr  Handel"  play  the  organ. 
The  cathedral  service  was  per- 
formed by  a  choir  of  voices  and 
instruments  superior  at  that  time 
in  number  and  excellence  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Whether  Handel  added  to  his 
many   parts   the   capacities   of    a 
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Costa,  Manns,  or  Barnby,  has  not 
transpired;  for  conducting  in  his 
day  was  not  exactly  what  it  now  is 
— when  the  array  of  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists is  frequently  larger 
than  the  audiences  used  to  be.  It 
has  never  been  decided  with  cer- 
tainty whether  it  was  Handel's 
usual  custom  to  beat  time  with 
the  bdton,  or  to  conduct  sitting  at 
the  harpsichord — that  instrument 
being  an  important  member  of  the 
orchestra  in  those  days,  and  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Rossini,  who,  among 
his  other  operatic  reforms,  banished 
it  from  the  stage.  Most  probably 
Handel  combined  both  methods,  as 
circumstances  required ;  but  that 
the  whole  conduct  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  performance  devolved 
upon  him  is  gathered  from  the 
scene  that  took  place  upon  one 
occasion  between  him  and  Cares- 
tini,  who  refused  to  sing  "Verdi 
prati  "in  "  Alcina  " — that  fine  air 
being  too  trifling  for  him  !  Han- 
del went  for  him.  "  You  tog  ! 
don't  I  know  better  as  yourself 
vat  is  best  for  you  to  zing?  If 
you  vill  not  zing  all  de  zong  vat 
I  give  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you  ein 
stiver." 

As  a  plagiarist  Handel  claims 
special  attention.  Other  men's 
musical  ideas  crowded  upon  his 
receptive  mind  as  lavishly  as 
did  his  own,  and  he  seems  to 
have  turned  them  very  largely  to 
account.  A  later  age,  with  a 
more  scrutinising  eye  and  ana- 
lytical craze  than  his  own,  has  dis- 
covered that  Handel  has  justly 
entitled  himself  to  the  reputation 
of  being  a  musical  pirate,  as  bold 
and  barefaced  as  was  ever  abroad. 
He  did  not  merely  borrow  ideas, 
— he  lifted  whole  movements  en 
bloc/  The  customs  of  one  age 
are  often  inexplicable  to  another, 
and  no  one  nowadays  could 
probably  offer  a  solution  to  the 
problem  which  Handel  supplies  in 


this  respect.  Buononcini  had  to 
fly  the  country  for  passing  off  as 
his  own  a  madrigal  by  Lotti ;  yet 
Handel  seems  to  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  long  escaped 
detection.  One  charge  will  suffice, 
although  Erba,  Stradella,  Colonna, 
and  others  have  all  been  laid 
under  contribution.  When  in  1 743 
a  grateful  nation  returned  thanks 
for  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
Handel  provided  a  Te  Deum, 
presumably  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. It  has  been  discovered, 
however,  that  the  composition  is 
mainly  the  music  of  a  Te  Deum  by 
Urio,  who  was  a  chapel  master  in 
Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
No  less  than  nine  movements  in 
the  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum"  and  six 
in  "  Saul "  are  "  cribs "  of  an 
amazing  and  audacious  nature 
from  Urio's  work.  What  induced 
Handel  to  thus  appropriate  and 
palm  off"  as  his  own  other  men's 
work,  no  one  has  discovered.  It 
is  a  great  blot  on  an  otherwise 
honourable  artistic  career,  and  is 
the  less  excusable  because  it  must 
have  been  even  less  trouble  for 
him  to  write  an  original  move- 
ment than  to  copy  one.  Small  men 
have  to  descend,  and  do  descend,  to 
such  unprincipled  tactics ;  but  the 
case  is  unexampled  where  a  great 
composer  has  perpetrated  such 
gross  plagiarisms  as  are  traceable 
to  Handel.  However,  he  imparted 
a  certain  Handelian  flavour  to  all 
he  stole,  and  barren  composers 
will  do  well  not  to  imitate  his 
powers  of  appropriating,  unless 
they  are  quite  sure  that  they  can 
do  as  much  with  the  borrowings  as 
the  master  has  done.  Where  is 
the  composer  since  Handel's  day, 
too,  who  has  not  borrowed  of  him  ! 
It  is  the  fashion  with  many 
people  to  parade  Handel  as  an 
English  composer.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  true  that  he  spent 
fifty  years  of  a  long  life  here,  but 
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to  the  last  he  was  a  German.  His 
musical  style  and  training  were 
acquired  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  its  most  characteristic  features 
are  the  solidity  of  the  one  country 
and  the  fluent  grace  of  the  other. 
His  style  was  formed  practically 
when  he  came  to  England  in  1710  ; 
and  although,  when  he  resorted  to 
oratorio  composition  in  1738,  he 
profited  by  a  long  familiarity  with 
British  secular  and  sacred  art,  yet 
his  music  still  stands  far  above  any- 
thing in  the  English  school.  Let 
us  be  just.  Handel  belongs  to 
Germany  as  surely  as  do  Bach  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  we  have  no  real 
right  to  claim  him.  If  his  music 
is  not  German  art,  it  certainly 
is  not  English,  being  altogether 
beyond  us  in  power,  depth,  and 
magnitude.  No  one,  save  Bach, 
has  ever  equalled  such  tremen- 
dous choral  music ;  only  Mendels- 
sohn has  approached  either.  Much 
of  Handel's  operatic  music  might 
be  transferred — some  of  it  really 
was — to  his  oratorios  without  the 
world  being  much  the  wiser;  yet 
no  one  dreams  of  appropriating 
Handel  as  an  Englishman  for  the 
sake  of  his  operas.  The  truth  is, 
Handel  stands  apart  by  himself. 
He  is  the  Shakespeare  and  Homer 
of  music  ;  his  compositions  possess 
his  distinct  personality,  and  are 
well  located  when  declared  to  be 
universal  in  their  language — not 
for  one  age,  but  for  all  time. 

Nature,  ever  kind  and  bounte- 
ous, gave  Handel  to  the  world 
shortly  after  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Europe  had 
need  then  of  intellectual  giants. 
He  proved  a  distinct  figure  in  the 
Lyric  Drama  denoument,  and  the 
period  covered  by  his  work  and  in- 
fluence is  full  of  pregnant  interest. 
That  luxurious  form  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  Opera,  was,  to 
use  a  familiar  expression,  just 
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"coming  in"  here,  and  was  dis- 
figured by  anomalies  and  puerili- 
ties which  constituted  the  worst 
features  of  the  early  periods  of 
Italian  opera.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  performed  by  a 
mixed  company.  Every  man  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  sang  his  part  in  his  own  lan- 
guage !  The  Italian  prima  donna 
and  primo  uomo  sang  their  popular 
airs  in  their  mother-tongue  in  Ven- 
ice and  Hamburg  alike,  and  it  was 
no  concern  to  her  or  to  him  whether 
the  rest  of  the  opera  was  rendered 
in  German  or  Bengalese.  The  or- 
thodox number  of  dramatis  personce 
was  six — three  women  and  three 
men;  and  when  sometimes  a  fourth 
male  part  was  added,  this  ultima 
parte  was  allotted  to  the  bass. 
Women  sang  men's  parts,  and  that 
of  the  prima  donna  was  taken  by 
a  male  artificial  soprano.  Each 
singer  had  his  or  her  forte.  One 
could  sing  high,  another  low ;  one 
was  famous  in  the  bravura  style, 
another  in  the  cantabile.  In  one 
point  only  did  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance — they  all  had  whims 
and  tempers  which  could  never  be 
satisfied ;  and  one  and  all  demanded 
to  be  heard  in  the  opera  in  a  suit- 
able air.  Thus  there  was  the  Aria 
Cantabile,  such  as  Signora  Faus- 
tina used  to  sing  with  superlative 
success;  the  Aria  di  Portamento, 
like  "  Caro  vieni  a  me,"  first  sung 
by  Signora  Cuzzoni  in  Handel's 
"  Ricardo  Primo  "  ;  the  Aria  di 
mezzo  Car  alter  e,  less  pathetic  than 
the  Aria  Cantabile,  and  less  digni- 
fied than  the  Aria  di  Portamento  ; 
the  Aria  Parlante,  like  "  Cuor  di 
madre"in  "Sosarme";  and  finally, 
the  Aria  di  Bravura,  which  con- 
tained passages  with  embellish- 
ments which  would  startle  audi- 
ences nowadays.  Each  opera  was 
divided  into  three  Acts,  while 
every  scene  terminated  with  an  air, 
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and  each  of  the  personaggi  was  ex- 
pected to  sing  one  air  at  least  in 
each  of  the  Acts.  The  most  im- 
portant airs  were  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  second  Acts ; 
then,  in  the  second  and  third  Acts, 
came  a  grand  scena  for  the  hero 
and  heroine,  with  the  aria  di  brav- 
ura, to  display  the  vocalist's  power 
— followed  by  a  grand  duet ;  while 
in  the  third  Act,  and  usually 
terminating  it,  was  the  Chorus, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a 
dance.  Trios,  duets,  or  other  con- 
certed pieces  were  entirely  absent 
— which  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  conceits  and  jealousies  of  sing- 
ers, who  would  not  consent  to  shine 
other  than  alone. 

Much  of  all  this  Handel  im- 
proved, yet  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  did  not  succeed 
with  opera.  No  natural  or  con- 
sistent opera,  as  we  understand 
it,  was  possible  with  such  condi- 
tions. Nothing  short  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  arrival  of  materials 
which  it  was  to  take  two  genera- 
tions to  produce,  would  bring 
about  a  reasonable  lyric  drama; 
and  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  such  a  production.  Handel 
made  advances.  He  set  librettists, 
singers,  and  critics  at  defiance, 
and  embellished  "  Adamisto  "  with 
an  elaborate  quartet;  while  in 
"  Teseo  "  he  changed  the  places  of 
the  Airs,  and  did  all  that  he  dare 
in  the  way  of  innovations.  But  he 
could  not  take  his  generation  on  a 
decade ;  hence,  so  far  as  their  suc- 
cess then,  or  their  value  now  for 
representation,  is  concerned,  the 
forty -two  operas  which  Handel 
left  may  as  well  never  have  been 
written.  What  might  have  been 
his  success  in  opera,  save  for  the 
unfortunate  split  with  the  nobility 
over  Senesino,  and  the  subsequent 
defection  of  his  company,  would 
be  a  fruitless  speculation. 

All  Handel's  operas  are  on  the 
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Italian  model,  as  he  knew  it,  and 
breathe  the  Italian  spirit  of  their 
age — the  Scarlatti  period  (1650- 
1725).  Despite  their  failure  to 
make  or  mend  their  composer's 
fortune,  they  are  works  in  which 
the  transcendent  genius  of  Handel 
is  apparent.  The  Italians  were 
pleased  with  them,  and  affection- 
ately surnamed  the  composer  "II 
caro  Sassone."  He  had  so  caught 
the  national  musical  spirit,  too, 
that  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  themselves  that  his 
music  was  quite  their  own. 
When  Handel  put  "Binaldo"  upon 
the  Hay  market  stage  in  1710,  it 
was  beyond  all  comparison  the 
finest  opera  that  had  been  pro- 
duced in  any  country.  It  stands, 
then,  something  of  a  musical  land- 
mark whenever  the  progress  of 
Italian  opera  is  \being  considered. 
The  score  contains  some  of  the 
finest  music  that  Handel  ever 
wrote.  In  "Rinaldo,"  as  in  his 
other  operas,  there  are  songs  which 
of  themselves  might  have  ensured 
success  for  the  operas,  had  the 
public  been  prepared  for  the  new 
entertainment.  But  it  was  un- 
decided. It  preferred  indifferent 
composers  to  Handel,  and  in  the 
end  looked  upon  him  as  an  operatic 
incubus.  From  a  dramatic-music 
point  of  view,  Handel  was  out  of 
joint  with  the  times. 

The  suggestion  that  Handel's 
operas  should  be  revived  for  the 
benefit  of  present-day  audiences 
has  more  than  once  appeared  in 
print.  Let  them  be  produced 
by  all  means  if  there  is  a  public 
straining  for  a  novelty,  and  will- 
ing to  become  onlookers  at  a 
resurrection  of  dry  old  bones  and 
antiquated  processes  in  a  proba- 
tionary period  in  the  history  of 
that  combination  of  the  two  arts — 
music  and  drama — which  we  term 
Opera.  As  novelties,  they  might 
interest  a  certain  few  who  are 
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always  athirst  for  some  new  thing ; 
but  the  average  musical  body  of 
to-day  would  go  awry  under  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  lyrical  drama  two 
hundred  years  old.  Such  a  perfor- 
mance would  not  add  to  Handel's 
reputation,  but  detract  from  it. 
Opera  then  and  now,  though  with 
the  same  aim,  are  widely  differ- 
ing art -forms.  Progress  marks 
opera  as  it  does  architecture  or 
religious  thought,  and  save  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison,  there 
would  be  as  little  gain  in  reviving 
Handel's  operas  as  would  follow 
upon  a  reproduction  of  a  Saxon 
dwelling  or  a  Briton's  hut.  From 
"Rinaldo"  to  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Falstaff"  is  a  big  skip,  and  it 
would  be  altogether  unreasonable 
to  seriously  ask  a  British  audience 
to  face  the  leap.  Operatic  materiel 
and  ensemble  are  now  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  than  was  the 
case  in  Handel's  time,  when  even 
Gluck's  many  reforms  and  improve- 
ments had  not  been  given  to  the 
world.  To  reproduce  Handel's 
operas  for  the  ordinary  theatre- 
goer nowadays,  managers  would 
have  to  rehabilitate  Handel  in 
every  direction.  This  could  only 
be  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  management  will 
ever  rescue  the  scores  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  they,  with 
a  hundred  thousand  others,  have 
deservedly  passed.  The  argument 
that  because  Macready  revived 
"  Acis  and  Galatea "  at  Drury 
Lane  successfully,  the  same  result 
might  be  expected  from  a  revival 
of  Handel's  operas,  is  unsound. 
The  "  Acis "  is  a  singularly  con- 
venient score  to  render ;  and  par- 
taking as  it  does  of  the  nature 
of  a  cantata,  it  is  always  wel- 
come in  the  concert-room,  without 
the  aid  of  scenic  effects.  Operas 
without  scenery  or  action,  how- 
ever, would  be  curious  indeed, 
albeit  not  unprecedented.  Every 


song  that  Handel  has  written  in 
his  operas  might  be  brought  to 
light  with  infinite  advantages  to 
singers,  but  no  one  probably  would 
be  much  the  better  for  the  entire 
operas.  They  are  valuable  as 
marking  a  certain  period  in  the 
development  of  opera ;  but  it  is  an 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty  to  promise  that  their 
performance  would  please  modern 
audiences. 

Respect  for  aesthetic  truth  and 
artistic  principle  was  not  the  gos- 
pel of  opera  composers  of  Handel's 
day.  The  notion  of  judiciously 
developing  the  plot  of  the  piece, 
and  of  making  the  story  intelli- 
gible to  the  audience,  gave  place 
to  a  plari  of  song  after  song,  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  the  singers. 
The  airs  were  tacked  together 
with  wretched  recitative,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  feebly 
carrying  on  the  narrative  and 
affording  breathing  -  time  for  the 
elaborate  vocal  displays  of  the 
singers.  Handel  effected  an  im- 
provement here.  He  had  to  play 
down  to  the  singers,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  considerably  curtailed  their  op- 
portunities in  his  opera  songs.  He 
extended  recitative,  and  gave  it  a 
scope  and  value  such  as  it  had 
never  known.  It  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  much  dramatic  expres- 
sion, and  conveyed  the  narrative 
of  the  piece  on  a  scale  as  grand 
as  it  was  bold.  For  his  services 
in  this  respect,  Handel's  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  ad- 
vance and  development  of  opera 
as  a  form. 

Handel's  importance  in  musical 
history,  however,  rests  almost 
solely  upon  his  sacred  music.  In 
this  sphere  of  art  he  worked  won- 
ders, and  carried  the  scope  and 
possibilities  of  religious  harmony 
to  a  reach  far  beyond  anything 
that  had  gone  before,  yet  which 
was,  curiously  enough,  closely  ap- 
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preached  by  an  unknown  contem- 
porary in  Bach.  To  make  a  grand 
musical  epic  in  a  walk  of  art  quite 
opposite  to  the  dramatic  opera  and 
stage  production  was,  indeed,  a 
change  of  front.  This  Handel 
essayed,  and  accomplished  success- 
fully enough  to  make  his  name 
immortal.  It  was  an  achievement 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
master-mind,  since  its  success  de- 
pended not  so  much  upon  the  in- 
ception of  the  idea — for  the  an- 
them of  the  English  Church  ser- 
vice had  long  before  suggested  that 
— as  upon  the  power  to  launch 
favourably  so  vast  a  structure  as 
the  new  narrative  musical  form — 
the  classical  oratorio — was  to  be. 
Only  a  consummate  genius  could 
have  accomplished  what  Handel 
has  done  in  his  oratorios,  taking 
into  account  especially  the  state 
of  musical  resources  of  the  period, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  public 
mind  respecting  music.  Bach  was 
writing  his  Passion  works  while 
Handel  was  composing  his  ora- 
torios ;  but  one  cast  his  composi- 
tions in  the  teeth  of  a  fickle  and 
none  too  friendly  public,  while 
Bach  is  hardly  yet  understood  by 
people  in  general,  and  is  certainly 
only  appreciated  by  relatively  a 
few  musical  workers,  with  time 
and  inclination  to  study  him.  But 
Handel  saw  an  opportunity,  and 
with  his  quick  perception  and 
capacity  for  turning  matters  to  ac- 
count, he  seized  it :  he  felt  con- 
scious that  he  had  within  him  the 
making  of  a  great  sacred  lyrical 
form,  which  the  public  would  be 
unable  to  resist.  His  long  stay  in 
Italy  had  familiarised  him  with 
the  Church  music  of  Palestrina, 
Carissimi,  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Stra- 
della,  and  Pergolesi :  he  remem- 
bered the  Protestant  Church  song 
of  his  fatherland,  and  the  writings 
of  men  like  Luther,  Schutz,  Keiser, 
and  Graun ;  but  he  was  mainly 
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influenced  by  the  English  Church 
musicians — a  long  list  of  whom, 
with  the  immortal  Purcell  at  their 
head,  had  come  and  gone  before 
Handel's  day.  Byrd,  Bull,  Blow, 
Pelham-Humphrey,  Wise,  Purcell, 
the  native  madrigal  writers,  Lock, 
— all  preceded  Handel,  while  musi- 
cians like  Aldrich,  Croft,  Greene, 
Weldon,  Boyce,  and  Arne  were 
his  contemporaries.  Thus,  while 
the  impressionable  Saxon  master 
was  in  this  country,  there  was 
plenty  to  attract  his  ear  and  win 
his  fancy.  That  he  was  influenced 
by  English  sacred  music  was  un- 
questionable. He  stands  greatly 
indebted  to  the  cathedral  com- 
posers for  much  of  that  dignity 
and  nervous  energy  which  marks 
his  oratorio  and  religious  music. 
England's  greatest  musician,  Pur- 
cell— who  had  written  operas,  ser- 
vices, anthems,  and  orchestral  works 
such  as  no  other  here  had  written 
before  him — was  Handel's  great  fa- 
vourite, and  from  him  he  borrowed 
something  of  his  inspiring  eccles- 
iastical style.  That  originality 
and  freshness,  solidity  and  fervent 
grandeur,  with  theoretical  learn- 
ing and  resource,  which  marks 
Purcell's  music,  may  be  traced  in 
Handel.  Honest  man  that  he 
was,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit 
his  vast  admiration  for  Purcell's 
genius ;  and  it  is  no  discredit  to 
him,  because  he  had  to  put  his 
oratorio  music  before  the  public, 
that  he  had  the  good  sense  and 
tact  to'  select  the  medium  of  a 
style  riot  only  known  to,  but  ap- 
proved by  it.  A  bankrupt 
through  his  opera  schemes  and 
failures,  he  was  all  averse  to  a 
repetition  of  his  experience  in 
launching  his  oratorios  —  hence 
his  precaution  to  speak  in  a  lan- 
guage understood  of  the  people ; 
to  be  as  English  as  possible ;  to 
manifest  the  great  power  which 
he  felt  within  him  through  the 
3  K 
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medium  of  a  style  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land,— to  accomplish  all  which,  he 
submitted  to  be  influenced  by  his 
not  unworthy  forerunner,  Purcell. 

Carissimi  (1604-1674)  paved  the 
way  for  oratorio,  as  seen  in  Handel. 
Polyphonic  art  and  harmony  made 
great  headway  at  the  instance  of 
Carissimi.  His  "Jonah"  and  other 
oratorii  are  models  upon  which 
this  form  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped ;  and  no  one  who  has  studied 
such  bold  and  vigorous  work  as 
the  choruses  in  "Jonah" — notably 
that  great  double  chorus,  "  And 
there  was  a  mighty  tempest." — 
will  be  without  the  conviction 
that  Handel  benefited  largely  by 
the  example  of  these  writings  of 
a  master  born  a  hundred  years 
before  him.  With  such  influencing 
elements  given,  however,  Handel 
literally  towers  above  all  in  the 
domain  of  sacred  choral  art. 

The  works  among  Handel's 
oratorios  that  stand  out  before 
others  are,  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  "Judas  Maccabaeus," 
"Samson,"  "Jephtha,"  "Alexan- 
der's Feast,"  and  the  charming 
serenata,  "Acis  and  Galatea." 
The  "  Messiah "  is  indisputably 
the  most  transcendent  effort  of 
Handel's  genius,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  not  immediately  suc- 
cessful. Like  the  Divine  Person- 
ality it  depicts,  it  was  ill  received 
— at  first.  "  A  prophet  is  not 

without  honour • "  Handel 

took  the  work  to  Dublin,  beyond 
the  reach  of  English  cabals. 
There  its  seal  was  set.  The 
work  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed 
the  naked,  fostered  the  orphan, 
and  enriched  succeeding  managers 
of  oratorios  more  than  any  single 
production  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

To  enter  upon  a  detailed  critical 
analysis  of  Ha.ndel's  writings,  nay, 
even  of  the  "Messiah"  itself,  would 
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require  much  space.  Each  one 
must  study  the  works  for  himself 
and  herself.  One  is  loath  to  pass 
on,  however,  without  citing  a  few 
chief  points  of  striking  beauty  and 
commanding  interest.  Take  such 
choruses  as  "  For  unto  us,"  "  He 
trusted  in  God,"  "  Lift  up  your 
heads,"  the  "Hallelujah"  and 
"  Amen  "  in  the  "  Messiah."  These 
and  such  massive  numbers  as  "  He 
spake  the  word,"  "  But  the  waters 
overwhelmed,"  "The  people  shall 
hear,"  and  "Sing  unto  the  Lord," 
from  that  wonderful  descriptive 
work,  the  Jewish  oratorio,  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  help  us  to  estimate 
Handel's  power  and  erudition  in 
a  direction  in  which  he  is  without 
a  rival.  That  perfect  fulness,  that 
broad  flowing  majestic  melody  dis- 
cernible in  all  the  parts,  that  fine 
moulding  of  the  harmony,  that 
rich  variety,  colour,  and  freshness 
— all  this,  and  much  more  that 
stamps  these  colossal  movements 
from  Handel's  oratorios,  proves 
that  his  great  forte  was  the  chorus. 
His  examples  are  the  grandest, 
most  powerful,  most  energetic  com- 
binations of  vocal  forces  penned  by 
musician.  Bach  has  furnished 
some  wonderful  choruses  in  his 
"Passion"  oratorios,  but  they  are 
far  from  approaching  the  majestic, 
overpowering,  well-defined  masses 
of  sound,  generally  in  jubilant 
pitch,  which  Handel  rolls  forth. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this — 
in  the  art  of  writing  for  bodies  of 
voices,  Handel  excelled  beyond 
everybody  and  everything. 

Handel's  songs  are  not  equal  to 
his  choruses  —  especially  his  ora- 
torio choruses.  They  are  neither 
so  emotional  nor  so  forcible  as  the 
music  in  his  recitatives  and  cho- 
ruses ;  but  they  are  replete  with 
grace  and  charm,  and,  while 
valuable  to  the  singer  for  vocal 
purposes,  they  are  not  less  so  to 
the  student  of  analysis,  since  they 
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each  provide  bar  after  bar  of  the 
most  exquisite  examples  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  blendings.  Such 
gems  from  the  oratorios  as  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
"  Let  the  bright  seraphim,"  "  Love 
in  her  eyes,"  "  Virtue  my  soul 
shall  still  embrace," — with  its  pas- 
sage of  seventy-three  notes  on  the 
one  syllable  "great," — "  O,  ruddier 
than  the  cherry,"  and  many  more, 
are  notable  examples  of  Handel's 
song  style  ;  while,  if  we  turn  to 
his  operas,  songs  like  "  Un  dis- 
prezzato  affeto,"  "  Affanni  del  pen- 
sier,"  "Ombracara,"  "Menfedele," 
and  "  II  mio  cor  " — in  their  oppo- 
site styles — convince  us  that,  al- 
though to  modern  ears  they  lack  a 
certain  "  warmth  "  that  we  have 
grown  to  expect  in  vocal  solos, 
they  would  in  other  respects  be 
hard  to  surpass.  In  few  of  his 
songs  is  Handel  truly  emotional  or 
passionate,  but  they  all  abound  in 
fine  air,  unsurpassed  vocal  pas- 
sages, and  a  seemingly  intentional 
limit  of  poetic  expression,  which 
combine  to  leave  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory impression  of  loftiness.  No 
other  songs  have  the  same  Spartan 
vigour,  or  are  so  fine  in  their  sheer 
strength  of  outline  and  beauty  of 
figure.  But  passion  and  senti- 
ment are  lost  in  fitness  and  pro- 
priety. Handel's  duets,  trios,  and 
quartets  are  like  his  songs — finely 
cast,  exquisitely  finished,  spirited 
and  beautiful  —  in  short,  sternly 
classic. 

The  Instrumental  music  which 
Handel  left  included  Harpsichord 
Lessons  ;  Concertos  for  different  in- 
struments ;  Sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  a  bass  ;  the  Organ  Concertos  ; 
Chamber  music ;  and  Occasional 
pieces,  like  the  "Water"  music. 
All  is  in  Handel's  normal  noble 
vein,  and  although  the  progress 
of  instrumental  events  has  driven 
much  of  it  from  the  concert- 
room,  it  still  has  a  place  in  the 


professor's  study  and  the  music- 
room  of  the  dilettante.  The  Organ 
Concertos  abound  in  excellent 
work  for  that  instrument,  which, 
in  Handel's  day,  was  not  the  vast 
structure  it  now  is.  The  oboe, 
historically  the  oldest  and  musi- 
cally the  most  important  of  the 
reed  family,  has  a  set  of  six 
Concertos  devoted  to  it,  which 
abound  in  fine  passages  for  that 
instrument.  It,  by  the  way,  was 
in  Handel's  day  almost  the  leading 
instrument — rivalling  the  violin 
in  the  orchestra,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  large  number,  in 
proportion  to  the  strings,  which 
were  present  at  once  in  the 
orchestra.  The  twelve  Grand 
Concertos,  written  for  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a  full  orches- 
tra— namely,  strings,  oboes,  bas- 
soons, and  occasionally  other  wind 
instruments — are,  too,  as  excellent 
as  they  are  effective,  considering 
their  extent.  The  Violin  Sonatas 
and  the  Harpsichord  Lessons  are 
alike  characteristic  of  the  master, 
both  in  his  wonderful  originality 
and  acquired  learning. 

The  consideration  of  Handel's 
instrumental  writings  naturally 
leads  to  his  orchestration.  Here, 
he  is  still  the  giant.  His  was  not 
an  age  when  it  was  politic  or  pos- 
sible to  crowd  into  an  orchestra 
the  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  of 
instruments  which  Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz,  and  Wagner  were  per- 
mitted to  introduce  into  their 
lengthy  scores.  It  is  true  that 
nearly  all  the  instruments  of  a 
complete  orchestra  were  known, 
excepting  the  clarinet,  which  does 
not  figure  in  Handel's  scores,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  England  until  after 
Handel  had  ceased  his  earthly 
labours.  The  fashion  was  to  score 
lightly  ;  and  although  Handel  had 
at  his  disposal  as  much  classic  or- 
chestra material  as  had  Beethoven, 
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he  rarely  drew  upon  his  full  re- 
sources. Six  or  eight  staves  served 
for  Handel,  where  a  modern  com- 
poser would  want  thirty,  and  take 
fifty  if  he  could  get  them.  Yet 
in  this  limited  space  he  secured 
extraordinary  result  and  effect, 
mainly  by  writing  in  real  parts, 
and  using  alternately  his  string 
and  wind  instruments.  He  pre- 
ferred treating  his  accompaniments 
as  a  sort  of  background,  and  the 
great  proportion  of  his  songs  are 
accompanied  only  by  a  thorough- 
bass, the  chords  to  which  were 
supplied  on  the  organ  or  harpsi- 
chord, though  sometimes  a  con- 
trast was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  violin  part.  Han- 
del's orchestral  accompaniments 
included  strings,  oboes,  bassoons, 
flutes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  the 
organ.  With  strings  simply  he  ac- 
companied "  Lascia  ch'  io  pianga  " 
("  Rinaldo  "),  and  "Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair"  ("  Jephtha "), 
with  wondrous  charm ;  much 
effect  is  obtained  with  the  oboes 
and  bassoons  in  the  duet  "The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war "  ;  indeed, 
throughout  all  Handel's  scores,  the 
instrumentation  is  conspicuous  for 
the  constant  change  of  light  and 
shade,  with  ever -vary  ing  tints  of 
colour.  He  always  seems  guided 
by  a  desire  to  secure  the  effect  he 
wished  for  with  the  least  possible 
instrumental  outlay;  nor  did  he 
allow  any  one  instrumental  com- 
bination to  pall  upon  the  ear.  His 
instruments  in  the  accompaniments 
of  his  overtures  and  choruses  were 
strings,  with  oboes  in  unison  sup- 
porting the,  violins,  and  bassoons 
strengthening  the  basses.  He 
seldom  used  the  flute,  save  as  a 
solo  instrument.  Then  he  employed 
it  charmingly.  Most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  vivid  effect  with 
the  flutes  in  the  "Dead  March" 
("  Saul  "),  the  flute  accompaniment 
to  "  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling 


choirs,"  and  the  flute  obligato  in 
"  O,  ruddier  than  the  cherry." 
The  bassoon  was  a  favourite  in- 
strument of  Handel's,  and  has 
been  notably  employed  in  "Saul," 
"  Alexander's  Feast,"  and  "  Israel 
in  Egypt."  He  was  extremely  par- 
tial to  the  trumpet,  using  three, 
and  sometimes  even  four  trumpets, 
as  in  "  Rinaldo."  He  frequently 
strengthened  his  brass  parts  with 
two  horns,  and  in  "  Saul"  he  added 
three  trombones. 

Handel  must  be  pronounced  a 
master  in  orchestration.  With  all 
his  belief  in  his  voices,  solo  or 
chorus,  he  was  ever  diligently 
seeking  for  new  instrumental 
effects,  whether  purely  orchestral 
or  as  vocal  accompaniments.  In 
the  opera  "Agrippina,"  he  intro- 
duced French  horns  to  the  Italians, 
who  had  never  heard  them  before, 
as  accompaniments  to  the  voice. 
His  resources  are  always  simple 
yet  adequate ;  as  when  we  find 
him  strengthening  his  string  parts 
with  oboes  and  bassoons,  as  in  the 
"Jephtha"  overture,  or  when  en- 
riching his  harmony  with  oboes, 
as  he  often  does  throughout  "Acis 
and  Galatea."  A  really  striking 
feature  in  Handel's  instrumental 
structures  is  their  stability.  He 
always  adopted  the  principle  of 
trusting  to  his  "strings,"  making 
such  accompaniments  complete 
and  thorough-going  in  themselves 
ere  adding  other  instruments. 

The  "  additional  accompani- 
ments "  quarrel  promised  never  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Whilst  half  the  world  viewed  with 
horror  the  irreverence  of  adding 
to  the  master  —  likening  such 
vandalism  to  a  touching  up  of 
Raphael — the  other  half  praised 
the  practice,  as  being  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  old  musical 
gentleman  alive.  It  is  as  singu- 
lar as  it  is  seasonable  that  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  musi- 
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cal  discoveries  should  recently 
have  been  made.  This  "  find  "  is 
a  no  less  valuable  one  than  the 
original  instrumental  parts  of  the 
"  Messiah,"  which  will  settle  def- 
initely the  long  dispute  as  to  addi- 
tional accompaniments  to  Handel. 
These  instrumental  "parts"  have 
been  found  in  an  old  cupboard 
at'  the  back  of  the  organ  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  They  pro- 
vide orchestral  accompaniments 
for  oboes,  bassoons,  trumpets, 
and  drums — of  which,  so  far  as  the 
oboes  and  bassoons  are  concerned, 
not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the 
accepted  scores  of  Handel's  clief- 
d'ceuvre  /  The  discovery  demol- 
ishes the  contention  that  the 
scores  needed  no  additions.  It  is 
too  late  to  expect  the  instrumen- 
tal parts  at  the  Handel  Festival 
this  month,  but  now  that  they  are 
found,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
soon  as  possible  they  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  public.  Lovers  of 
Handel's  music  will  await  with 
interest,  too,  a  comparative  analy- 
sis by  some  capable  musician  of 
these  parts  with  the  "additional 
accompaniments"  which  Mozart, 
Franz,  and  others  have  written  for 
the  "  Messiah."  The  result  of  this 
fresh  evidence  is  to  throw  much 
light  on  Handel's  intentions  as 
regards  the  "  Messiah."  Oboes  are 
found  in  all  the  choruses,  and  in 
none  of  the  airs ;  bassoons  are 
used  throughout  all  the  choruses 
of  the  second  and  third  parts, 
where  they  invariably  double 
the  basses  of  the  orchestra ;  and 
as  horn  parts  are  absent,  Handel 
only  employed  the  horns,  prob- 
ably, to  double  the  trumpets 
in  the  lower  octave.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  instrumental  parts 
shows,  too,  that  the  modern  plan 
of  performing  the  "  Messiah  "  with 
a  large  chorus  and  a  comparatively 
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small  orchestra  is  a  ridiculous  cari- 
cature of  the  composer's  intention. 
One  point  that  has  long  troubled 
authorities  upon  Handel's  orches- 
tration is  also  cleared  up — namely, 
whether  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  the  master  uses  violins  in 
unison,  and  basses  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  his  songs,  the  violas 
doubled  the  basses,  or  were  silent. 
The  discovered  "parts"  say  that 
this  was  not  so.  In  songs  accom- 
panied, as  are  "  Rejoice  greatly," 
u  But  thou  didst  not  leave,"  or 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  there  are  no  viola  parts. 
What  a  victory  for  the  believers 
in  "additions"  to  Handel!  We 
are  hardly  at  one  with  Mr  Prout, 
however,  when  he  feels  "justified  in 
assuming  that  oboes  and  bassoons 
are  to  be  added  to  the  other  scores 
[of  Handel]  in  the  same  way,  even 
where  they  are  not  prescribed."1 
Let  us  first  hear  the  "Messiah" 
in  its  original  "old  clothes,"  and 
judge. 

For  the  secret  of  Handel's  suc- 
cess we  can  go  to  the  "  Messiah." 
Its  libretto  is  based  on  the  iden- 
tical words  of  the  Bible,  and  is 
not  a  chain  of  rhymed  nonsense 
pitched  in  a  sanctimonious  key. 
The  vital  feature  of  Handel's 
oratorios  is  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  what  is  grand,  poetic, 
and  passionate  :  these  three  quali- 
ties are  there.  What  could  be 
grander  than  that  noble  strain, 
"  Comfort  ye,"  preparing  the  lis- 
tener for  the  great  unfolding  nar- 
rative that  is  to  follow  ?  What  is 
more  poetic  than  that  beautiful 
scene,  portrayed  in  the  words 
"There  were  shepherds,"  and  end- 
ing with  the  burst  of  the  heavenly 
host,  "  Glory  to  God  "  ?  Or  what 
more  passionate  than  all  the  beau- 
tiful music,  "Thy  rebuke,"  "Be- 
hold, and  see  !  "  "  He  was  cut  off," 
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concluding  with  that  chaste  air, 
"  But  Thou  didst  not  leave "  1 
Handel  was  unequal  in  his  work, 
and  the  "  Messiah  "  shows  traces 
of  this  palpably.  His  composi- 
tions were  not  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion and  mental  elaboration,  but 
were  put  together  with  surprising 
rapidity.  He  had  a  great  gift  of 
dashing  down  inspirations  as  sud- 
den as  they  were  grand.  Circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  be  al- 
ways at  work ;  and  if  one  oratorio 
failed,  he  wrote  another.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  various 
numbers  in  any  one  of  his  works 
do  not  all  reach  the  same  high 
level.  There  was  correcting,  but 
little  retouching  with  him  ;  and  if 
pressed  for  a  song  or  other  num- 
ber, he  went  to  his  own  scores  or 
those  of  other  composers  and  served 
his  purpose  sans  cerdmonie.  Then 
he  riveted  the  whole  together  with 
wondrous  skill  and  workmanship. 
The  emotional  element  is  not  so 
marked  in  the  "  Messiah "  as  in 
"  Israel  in  Egypt."  This  great 
descriptive  tone-painting  is  full  of 
the  most  realistic  effects  brought 
about  by  music's  aid,  and  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider the  slender  materials  with 
which  the  master  preferred  to 
work,  and  the  state  of  the  emo- 
tional in  music  in  Handel's  day. 
The  test  of  time  is  the  best  of 
all  tests.  This  Handel's  music 
has  stood.  His  harpsichord  les- 
sons provide  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  student  of  the  key-board ;  his 
songs  afford  the  vocalist  the  best 
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examples  at  his  command,  whether 
for  study  or  public  singing,  despite 
the  charge  of  Germans  that  they 
are  antiquated,  only  solfeggi,  and 
mere  Italian  "sing-song";  his  or- 
chestration is  always  a  subject  of 
admiration  to  the  student  and  pro- 
found theorist  alike ;  his  vast 
fugal  conceptions  continue  to 
afford  practice  and  ever  new  De- 
lights to  the  thousands  of  choral 
bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad  ; 
and,  finally,  the  great  British 
public — the  patrician  and  plebeian, 
the  washed  and  the  unwashed,  the 
cultured  and  the  ignorant — flock 
to  hear  him,  with  ever  -  growing 
regularity  and  delight.  No  musi- 
cian could  have  more. 

Handel's  influence  has  been,  and 
is,  immense — especially  upon  Eng- 
lish art.  It  may  be  set  down 
with  safety  that  every  composer, 
whether  master-musician  or  mere 
music-maker,  is  under  obligation 
to  him.  Beethoven  was,  and  all 
beneath  him  are  also.  Handel  set 
a  splendid  key-note  for  the  future 
music  of  England  when  he  moulded 
his  clean,  pure,  lofty  harmonies ; 
and,  since  he  has  been  assiduously 
studied  and  borrowed,  his  influence 
has  been,  and  is,  ever  spreading. 
Not  a  bar  that  he  has  written  can 
act  else  than  beneficially,  when- 
ever and  wherever  produced ;  so 
that  the  blessings  from  such  a 
source  must  be  rich  indeed.  The 
good  that  Handel  has  effected  can 
never  be  adequately  estimated. 
FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST. 
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IT  has  for  long  been  known  that 
Lord  Wolseley  has  been  engaged 
upon  a  life  of  Marlborough,  and 
that  he  has  had  access  to  all  papers 
and  private  documents  connected 
with  the  career  of  that  great  man. 
The  appearance  of  the  work  has, 
therefore,  been  looked  for  with 
much  interest ;  and  the  two  first 
volumes  of  it — which  are  now  be- 
fore the  public  —  although  they 
relate  to  the  first  half  only,  and 
that  the  darkest  one,  of  that 
varied  story,  will  fully  bear  out 
the  high  expectations  formed  in 
regard  to  it. 

There  is  no  life  of  Marlborough 
approaching  it  in  dramatic  interest, 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  excel- 
lence of  literary  execution.  Much 
as  we  had  always  admired  Lord 
Wolseley's  great  talents,  we  had 
no  conception  before  of  his  power 
as  a  writer. 

There  is  so  much  of  novelty,  so 
much  of  interest,  in  the  work,  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  re- 
view ;  and  we  can  only  pretend, 
by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  great  value  of  its 
contents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  vol- 
ume there  are  many  interesting 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  society,  and  especially  of  female 
society,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  To  these  we  will 
presently  allude. 

Speaking  of  the  old  home  of 
Ash,  Lord  Wolseley  says  : — 

"Standing  on  these  garden  steps, 
the  threshold  of  Maryborough's  for- 
gotten birthplace,  what  heart-stirring 
memories  of  English  glory  crowd 
upon  the  brain  !  Surely  the  imagina- 


tion is  more  fired  and  national  senti- 
ment more  roused  by  a  visit  to  the 
spot  where  one  of  our  greatest  country- 
men was  born  and  passed  his  child- 
hood, than  by  any  written  record  of 
his  deeds.  This  untidy  farmhouse, 
with  its  neglected  gardens  and  weed- 
choked  fish-ponds,  round  which  the 
poor,  badly  clothed  boy  sported  dur- 
ing his  early  years,  seems  to  recall  his 
memory  —  ay,  even  the  glory  with 
which  he  covered  England  —  more 
vividly  than  a  visit  to  Blenheim 
Palace,  or  a  walk  over  the  famous 
position  near  the  village  of  Hoch- 
stadt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  place,  the  very  air,  seems  charged 
with  reminiscences  of  the  great 
man  who  first  drew  breath  here  "  (i. 
11,  12). 

Lord  Wolseley  draws  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  female  virtue  at 
this  time : — 

"  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  our 
standard  of  female  virtue  and  that 
of  the  Restoration  epoch.  This  is 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  fact  that 
an  upright,  God-fearing  gentleman 
like  Sir  Winston  Churchill  should 
have  wished  to  see  his  only  daughter 
established  as  a  Maid  of  Honour  at 
a  Court  where  Charles  II.  was  King. 
But  in  those  days  it  was  no  slur  upon 
a  lady  to  become  the  mistress  of  a 
prince  ;  nor  did  her  family  suffer  in 
reputation.  Lord  Arlington,  in  a 
letter  of  advice  to  the  beautiful  Miss 
Stewart,  refers  to  the  position,  which 
he  thought  she  had  accepted,  of  mis- 
tress to  Charles  II.,  as  one  to  which 
'  it  had  pleased  God  and  her  virtue  to 
raise  her.'  It  is  said  that  the  parents 
of  Louise  de  Ke"roualle,  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  sent  her  originally  to 
Versailles,  in  the  hope  that  Louis 
XIV.  would  thus  favour  her.  Sir  E. 
Warcup  records  with  pride,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  his  daughter,  a 
Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Katherine, 
was  one  night  and  t'other  with  the 
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King,  and  very  graciously  received 
by  him.  The  mistress  to  a  royal 
prince  was  courted  by  all  who  had 
access  to  her.  Other  women  envied 
her  good  fortune,  and  her  family 
looked  upon  her  as  a  medium  through 
which  Court  favours,  power,  and 
lucrative  employment  were  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  allusion  to  the  statement 
that  Marlborough  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  early  life  to  his  sister 
Arabella,  Hamilton,  who  knew  thor- 
oughly the  French  and  English  Courts, 
writes,  'Cela  etait  dans  1'ordre.'  In 
common  with  others  of  his  time,  he 
assumed  that  the  favourite  of  the 
King's  mistress,  and  brother  of  the 
Duke's  mistress,  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  preferment,  and  could  not  fail  to 
make  his  fortune  "  (i.  35,  36). 

No  one  will  understand  this 
period  who  does  not  realise  this 
remarkable,  but  true,  picture  of 
female  virtue  in  the  upper  classes 
then.  As  Lord  Wolseley  says 
further  on:  "Modesty,  the  old 
outward  sign  of  feminine  virtue, 
was  no  longer  reckoned  an  inward 
grace,  and  even  regard  for  common 
decency  was  stigmatised  as  prud- 
ish. Chastity  was  held  up  to  scorn, 
and  faithless  husbands  made  faith- 
less wives." 

It  so  happens  that  all  the  inci- 
dents in  Maryborough's  life  which 
are  of  a  shady  character,  and  which 
have  been  greedily  seized  upon  by 
that  numerous  class  whose  de- 
light it  is  to  blacken  the  char- 
acter of  great  and  public  men, 
occur  within  the  period  embraced 
in  these  volumes. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  most  care- 
fully gone  into  all  these  incidents, 
and,  while  anxious  to  do  the  best 
he  can  for  his  hero,  has  always 
stated  the  facts  as  they  appear 
against  him  with  scrupulous  im- 
partiality. 

The  charges  against  Marlborough 
are  four.  The  first  is  that  he  ac- 
cepted money  from  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  the  King's  mistress, 
with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue ; 


the  second,  that  he  deserted  James ; 
the  third,  that  he  was  a  traitor  to 
William ;  the  fourth,  that  he  dis- 
closed to  the  French  the  plan  for 
Tollemache's  attack  on  Brest. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  ex- 
amine these  charges  in  succession. 

We  will  first  give  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  picture  of  him  as  a  young 
man.  Marlborough,  he  says, 

;Was   tall,   and  his   figure   was  re- 


bearing  was  noble  and  commanding, 
and  one  who  particularly  disliked 
him  tells  us  that  '  he  possessed  the 
graces  in  the  highest  degree,  not  to 
say  engrossed  them.'  He  adds  that 
his  manner  was  irresistible  either  to 
man  or  woman.  The  truth  was,  he 
knew  how  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
Kings,  courtiers,  and  private  soldiers 
alike  were  captivated  by  his  gentle 
demeanour,  his  winning  grace.  He 
understood  Court  life  thoroughly,  car- 
essed all  people  with  a  soft  obliging 
deportment,  and  was  always  ready 
to  do  good  offices." 

Such  being  the  man,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  soon 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  Barbara  Pal- 
mer, Duchess  of  Cleveland,  one  of 
King  Charles's  many  mistresses. 
Of  her  Lord  Wolseley  says — 

"She  was  the  most  inconstant  of 
women,  and  had  lovers  of  all  degrees, 
even  whilst  openly  recognised  as  the 
King's  mistress.  She  was  a  gambler 
and  a  spendthrift,  imperious  in  tem- 
per, and  far  from  wise.  Her  cousin, 
Mrs  Godfrey — sister  of  Marlborough's 
mother  —  was  the  governess  of  her 
children  by  the  King,  and  is  said  to 
have  designedly  thrown  her  hand- 
some nephew,  John  Churchill,  in  her 
way.  The  result  was,  as  anticipated 
by  the  lady,  an  immediate  intrigue 
between  them  (i.  68,  69). 

I.  Having  now  cleared  the  way 
and  put  the  pieces  on  the  board, 
we  come  to  the  first  charge  against 
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Marlborough,  which  is  thus  stated 
by  our  author  : — 

"Churchill  spent  the  winter  (1673) 
at  home,  and  again  fell  a  victim — 
doubtless  a  willing  victim — to  the 
wiles  of  his  kinswoman,  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  Extravagant  in  her 
style  of  living,  she  squandered  on 
every  passing  whim  the  large  sums 
of  money  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
King.  Her  young  lover,  Jack 
Churchill,  was  poor,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  been  most  liberal  to  him. 
She  had  purchased  for  him  the  posi- 
tion of  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  now  bestowed  upon 
him,  as  a  new  mark  of  her  affection, 
the  sum  of  £4500  ;  but  the  author- 
ity for  this  statement  is  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  who  never  lost  a  chance 
of  repeating  any  gossip  that  told 
against  the  fame  or  reputation  of 
the  man  whom  he  disliked.  But 
whether  the  Duchess  did  or  did  not 
supply  the  money  with  which  the  an- 
nuity was  purchased  in  1674,  it  is 
certain  that  Churchill  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  about  this  time.  The 
ordinary  courtier  of  the  period  who 
had  suddenly  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  money,  would 
have  gambled  with  it,  or  spent  it  on 
some  form  of  pleasure.  But  this 
strangely  constituted  young  man  was 
already  thinking  more  of  the  future 
than  of  the  present.  Bitter  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  the  miseries  of 
poverty,  and  he  determined  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity,  so  that,  come  what 
might,  he  should  at  least  feel  himself 
above  the  daily  sting  of  want.  The 
money  was  accordingly  handed  over 
to  Lord  Halifax,  who,  in  consider- 
ation thereof,  settled  ,£500  per  annum 
upon  him  for  life.  .  .  .  Want  of 
money  had  engendered  in  Churchill 
that  strict  attention  to  economy  from 
which  parsimony  is  so  often  bred. 
Long-practised  frugality  degenerates 
easily  into  penuriousness,  and  that 
again  into  miserly  habits  of  avarice. 
It  did  so  in  this  case"  (i.  131,  132). 

Having  now  clearly  stated  the 
case  against  Marlborough,  Lord 
"Wolseley  takes  up  his  defence 
thus : — 


"  Books  have  been  written  with  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  that,  how- 
ever great  Marlborough  may  have 
been,  he  was  a  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  only  rose  to  power  by 
low  and  infamous  methods.  That 
he  should  take  money  from  the  wo- 
man he  intrigued  with  is  often  de- 
nounced as  the  worst  and  most  ignoble 
action  a  gentleman  could  be  capable 
of.  But  this  was  not  the  opinion 
entertained  of  the  transaction  by  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  regarded  as 
quite  natural  that  a  handsome  young 
soldier  should  be  selected  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  King  as  one  of  her  lovers, 
and  that,  penniless  as  he  was,  she 
should  make  him  large  presents.  .  .  . 
Throughout  this  intrigue  with  Barbara 
Palmer,  he  did  nothing  more  than  was 
done  by  many  others — by  Monmouth, 
for  instance,  who,  when  an  exile,  lived 
chiefly  upon  the  bounty  of  his  mis- 
tress, Lady  Wentworth.  Yet  Mon- 
mouth has  not  been  held  up  to  ever- 
lasting obloquy.  No  English  gentle- 
man of  to-day  would  act  as  Marlborough 
and  Monmouth  did ;  but  their  conduct 
was  not  regarded  at  the  time  as  either 
disreputable  or  unusual,  and  it  is  by 
contemporary  law  and  custom  that  we 
must  judge  them,  and  not  by  our  own 
code  of  morality  and  honour"  (i.  132, 
133). 

This  is  the  best  excuse  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  for  Marlborough's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
cannot  consider  it  satisfactory.  It 
implies  a  complete  inversion  of  the 
position  of  the  sexes  to  one  an- 
other; and  it  ever  must,  at  any 
time  and  in  any  age,  have  been  a 
most  degrading  thing  for  a  gentle- 
man to  assume  the  position  of  a 
paid  prostitute. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second 
charge  against  Marlborough — that 
he  deserted  James. 

"This,"  says  Lord  Wolseley,  "was 
the  great  turning-point  in  his  life. 
Actuated  by  lofty  motives,  and  in 
what  was  to  him  a  sacred  cause,  he 
was  breaking  away  from  the  patron 
of  his  boyhood,  the  friend  of  his 
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mature  years.  He,  a  Cavalier,  was 
becoming  a  traitor,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  throwing 
in  his  lot  with  his  king's  greatest 
enemy.  James  and  Churchill  alike 
suffered  for  their  steady  adherence  at 
this  epoch  to  the  faith  that  was  with- 
in them.  One  lost  his  crown,  and 
died  in  exile,  the  despised  dependant 
upon  the  bounty  of  a  foreign  sov- 
ereign ;  and  the  other,  though  he 
lived  to  be  the  foremost  man  in 
Europe,  died  detested  and  vilified 
by  the  nation  which  he  made  great 
and  famous "  (ii.  42). 

Upon  this  point  Lord  Wolseley's 
opinion  is  that,  as  a  soldier,  Marl- 
borough's  conduct  was  utterly  un- 
justifiable, but  that,  as  a  states- 
man, he  acted  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

•  "  From  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  Marlborough 
of  desertion  in  1688.  Although  he 
was  not  then  in  James's  confidence, 
and  held  no  military  command,  still, 
as  a  favourite  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, and  as  a  courtier  who  had  been 
most  in  his  secrets  and  had  been  pro- 
moted by  him  to  high  honour,  we 
must  be  painfully  impressed  with 
Churchill's  ingratitude  and  heartless- 
ness.  His  conduct  was  in  the  highest 
degree  treacherous  and  deceitful ;  and 
it  is  revolting  to  think  of  him  and 
other  officers  travelling  with  James 
from  Windsor  to  Salisbury,  and  show- 
ing him  all  outward  marks  of  loyalty 
and  obedience,  while  they  were  in 
league  with  his  enemies  to  betray 
him  on  the  first  favourable  opportun- 
ity. To  hold  daily  convei-se  with  the 
man  whom  they  were  seeking  to  de- 
stroy, and  to  act  towards  him  as  if 
they  were  still  his  faithful  servants, 
implies  a  depth  of  baseness  and  treach- 
ery which  are  all  but  diabolical. 

"It  must  be  freely  admitted  that 
during  the  ten  years  between  1688- 
1698  Marlborough's  career  was  sullied 
with  acts  which  in  the  present  day 
would  place  him  beyond  the  pale  of 
society,  and  which  furnished  Swift 
and  Macaulay  with  ample  materials 
for  condemning  him.  But  the  real 
question  is,  Had  Marlborough  the 
public  good  in  view  when  he  de- 


serted James,  or  was  his  conduct 
inspired  by  motives  of  personal  am- 
bition 1 

"  There  is  no  practical  standard  by 
which  the  conduct  of  great  men  of 
action  can  be  measured.  Patriot 
leaders  have  generally  been  unscrup- 
ulous as  to  the  means  they  employed 
to  secure  their  aims.  Thus,  without 
attempting  to  extenuate  or  excuse 
the  gravity  of  his  military  crimes, 
the  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
in  a  supreme  national  crisis  his  duty 
to  his  country  did  not  outweigh  and 
override  his  duty  as  a  soldier?  In 
1688  Marlborough  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  soldier  owing 
military  obedience  to  his  Sovereign 
in  all  things.  He  was  a  power  in 
the  country.  The  time  was  one  of 
intense  excitement,  religious  as  well 
as  national.  The  forces  were  evenly 
balanced,  and  Marlborough's  influ- 
ence, into  whichever  scale  it  should 
be  cast,  would  decide  the  issue.  The 
question  he  put  to  himself  was, 
Should  he  remain  faithful  to  James, 
and  rivet,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  yoke 
of  despotism  and  Popery  upon  the 
neck  of  the  English  people,  or  should 
he,  by  transferring  his  allegiance  and 
service  to  William,  set  them  free  ? 

"As  I  read  history,  England  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  cal- 
culated deceit  which  marked  his 
desertion,  because  it  enabled  William 
to  accomplish  his  carefully  planned 
plot  without  bloodshed.  Had  Marl- 
borough  stood  by  James  as  Fevers- 
ham  did,  the  Eevolution  could  not 
have  succeeded,  if  indeed  it  would 
have  been  attempted  ;  and  beyond 
all  doubt  he  fully  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  the  step  which  he  was  about 
to  take  "  (ii.  82,  83). 

We  have  quoted  Lord  Wolseley's 
remarks  upon  this,  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  Marlborough's  life, 
in  full,  because  we  have  never  seen 
the  case  so  clearly  and  incisively 
stated,  and  so  justly  :  in  no  waj 
palliating  his  infamous  and  treach- 
erous conduct  as  a  man,  but  point 
ing  out  the  political  advant 
it  conferred  upon  his  country. 
Happy  are  those  who  live  in  time 
when  they  are  not  called  upon 
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choose    between    such    divergent 


III.  We  now  come  to  the  third 
charge  against  Marlborough — that 
he  was  a  traitor  to  William. 

This  seems  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. Lord  Wolseley  says  : — 

"As  early  as  January  1690-91  Marl- 
borough  wrote  to  James  to  implore 
his  forgiveness  and  to  assure  him 
of  his  future  devotion  and  loyalty. 
Whilst  William  was  absent  in  Hol- 
land struggling  with  selfish,  short- 
sighted allies  to  arrange  a  common 
plan  of  campaign  against  France, 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Halifax, 
Eussell,  Mordaunt,  Sunderland,  Caer- 
marthen,  and  Shrewsbury,  all  began 
to  intrigue  with  James.  They  ex- 
pressed heartfelt  contrition,  and 
begged  for  pardon,  and  Marlborough 
especially  seemed  sincere  in  his  re- 
pentance. He  strove  to  persuade 
James  that  he  was  truly  sorry  for 
his  past  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  believe  that  he  sincerely 
wished  to  see  him  restored  to  the 
Throne.  ...  In  this  treasonable  cor- 
respondence Marlborough  professed 
to  regard  his  past  conduct  towards 
James  as  so  reprehensible  that  he  did 
not  ask  to  have  his  confidence  or 
to  share  Jacobite  secrets.  He  only 
humbly  begged  to  be  made  use  of  in 
any  way  that  his  former  master  might 
deem  advisable  "  (ii.  227,  228). 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Lord  Wolseley 
is  of  opinion  that  Marlborough 
never  seriously  desired  to  see 
James  established  again  in  Eng- 
land, but  merely  sought  to  hedge 
against  the  contingency  of  the 
exile's  restoration.  Yet  James, 
writing  in  1691,  says  in  his  me- 
moirs : — 

"He    [Churchill]    laid    open    that 


Prince's  designs  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  which,  concurring  with  what 
the  King  had  from  good  hands,  was 
a  great  argument  of  Churchill's  sin- 
cerity" (ii.  229). 

Lord  Wolseley  thinks  that  James 
was  never  really  convinced  of  Marl- 
borough's  repentance ;  but  that, 

"Although  the  poor  exile  did  not  be- 
lieve in  Marlborough's  protestations 
of  penitence  and  loyalty,  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  reject  any  proffered 
aid.  The  result  was,  that  he  gave 
both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  a 
full  pardon  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  Mary  of  Modena  endorsed  it 
with  a  few  pleasing  sentences.  Marl- 
borough,  having  thus  secured  what  he 
had  so  basely  plotted  for,  felt  that, 
come  what  might,  he  was  at  least  safe 
from  the  block,  and  his  children  from 
poverty.  In  the  following  month  he 
declared  that  he  was  the  most  peni- 
tent of  men.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
sincerity  of  his  remorse  for  '  his  vil- 
lainies to  ye  best  of  Kings,  and  yl  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  at 
rest  till  he  had  in  some  measure 
made  an  attonement  by  endeavouring 
(though  at  the  utmost  peril  of  his  life) 
to  restore  his  injured  Prince  and  be- 
loved Master.'  He  wrote  to  James 
'  that  he  was  so  entirely  to  his  duty 
and  love  to  his  Majesty's  person,  that 
he  would  be  ready  with  joy  upon  the 
least  command  to  abandon  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  country  to  regain  and  pre- 
serve his  esteem  '  "  (ii.  230). 

What  a  picture  of  plotting  and 
treachery  this  is  !  How  sad  it  is 
to  see  a  great  man  come  down  so 
low  ! 

IV.  We  come,  lastly,  to  the 
fourth  of  the  great  charges  against 
Marlborough  —  that  he  disclosed 
to  the  French  the  plan  for  Tolle- 


1  A  more  severe  view  of  Marlborough's  conduct  at  this  time  is  taken  by  my 
father,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  '  Life  of  Marlborough. '  He  points  out  that 
what  was  most  unjustifiable  in  Marlborough's  conduct  was  his  retaining  his  posi- 
tion and  places  when  he  took  this  step.  Had  he  laid  these  down  first,  and  then, 
as  a  private  individual,  joined  William,  no  one  could  have  blamed  him. — See 
Alison's  'Life  of  Marlborough,'  i.  12-17. 
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mache's  attack  on  Brest,  there- 
by causing  its  failure  with  heavy 
loss.  Lord  Wolseley  thus  states 
the  case  : — 

"This  [1694]  was  the  year  of  our 
disastrous  repulse  before  Brest,  for 
which  Marlborough  has  long  been 
held  primarily  responsible.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been  re- 
peated as  an  historical  fact  that  the 
destination  of  the  expedition  sent 
against  the  place  was  first  betrayed 
by  Marlborough  to  St  Germains,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation given  by  him  in  a  letter  of 
the  4th  May  this  year  that  Louis 
XIV.  placed  Brest  in  the  condition 
of  defence  which  caused  the  attack  to 
fail.  In  considering  this  charge,  it  is 
essential  that  the  reader  should  re- 
member its  wording.  The  charge  is 
not  merely  that  he  communicated 
with  James  upon  the  subject  before 
the  attack  came  off — for  of  that  there 
is  no  doubt — but  that  he  was  the 
first  who  did  so,  and  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  information  he 
gave  that  the  French  king  had  Brest 
so  well  prepared  that  the  attack 
upon  it  was  repulsed  with  great  loss 
to  the  English.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
conclusively  proved  that  the  prepara- 
tions were  the  result  of  information 
obtained  by  Louis  from  others  previ- 
ous to  the  date  of  Marlborough/s  let- 
ter, then  this  charge  falls  to  the 
ground"  (ii.  304,  305). 

What  led  to  the  Brest  expedi- 
tion was  this.  After  the  battle 
of  Cape  La  Hogue,  the  French 
fleet  kept  within  its  fortified  har- 
bours ;  but  single  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  were  frequently  sent 
out  to  prey  upon  our  merchant- 
men, and  they  made  great  havoc 
of  our  English  commerce.  To 
btop  this,  William  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  was 
by  a  combined  naval  and  military 
force  to  capture  the  most  obnoxi- 
ous of  the  French  stations,  and  he 
chose  Brest  to  begin  with.  A 
force  of  about  7000  men,  under 
the  command  of  General  Tolle- 
mache,'  was  accordingly  told  off  for 


this  duty.  The  plan  decided  on 
was  to  land  the  troops  on  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  separ- 
ates the  roadsteads  of  Cameret 
and  Brest,  and  so  isolate  the  port 
itself.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  this  project  dark,  but  with- 
out success.  When  the  attempt 
was  made,  everything  was  found  to 
be  prepared  and  ready  for  defence, 
and  both  the  troops  who  landed 
and  the  attacking  squadron  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  It  was 
evident  that  the  French  had  re- 
ceived full  information.  The  ques- 
tion that  arises  then  is,  Who 
gave,  or  gave  first,  the  informa- 
tion which  enabled  the  French  to 
be  reinforced  in  time  to  meet  our 
attack  with  success  ? 

It  appears  from  decisive  evi- 
dence that  Louis  XIV.  knew 
of  the  proposed  attack  on  Brest 
as  early  as  April  4  ;  for,  in  a  letter 
from  him  to  Vauban  on  that  date, 
he  says  that  he  "  had  learned  from 
several  sources  that  an  attack  on 
Brest  is  intended  by  7000  British 
troops,  and  the  combined  navies  of 
England  and  Holland,"  and  he 
goes  on  to  direct  Vauban  to  pro- 
ceed thither  and  take  the  com- 
mand. 

Now  the  paper  containing 
Marl  borough's  information,  which 
reached  Louis  XIV.,  was  one 
from  General  Sackville,  the  Jaco- 
bite agent  in  London  to  Lord 
Melfort  at  St  Germains,  which 
runs  in  these  terms : — 

"J/ay4,  1694. 

"  I  have  just  now  received  the  en- 
closed for  the  King.  It  is  from  Lord 
Churchill ;  but  no  person  but  the 
Queen  and  you  must  know  from 
whom  it  comes.  Therefore,  for  the 
love  of  God,  let  it  be  kept  secret 
even  from  Lord  Middleton.  I  send  it 
by  express,  judging  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  the  service  of 
the  King  my  master,  and  consequently 
for  the  service  of  his  most  Christian 
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Majesty.  You  see  by  the  contents 
of  the  letter  that  I  am  not  deceived 
in  the  judgment  I  form  of  Admiral 
Russell ;  for  that  man  has  not  acted 
sincerely,  and  I  fear  he  will  never 
act  otherwise."1 

The  enclosure  is  in  French,  and 
is  from  Marlborough.  Translated, 
it  runs  thus  : — 

"  It  is  but  this  day  that  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  what  I  now  send  you  ; 
which  is  that  the  Bomb  vessels  and 
the  twelve  regiments  now  encamped 
at  Portsmouth,  together  with  the  two 
marine  regiments,  are  to  be  com- 
manded by  Talmach,  and  are  designed 
to  burn  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  to 
destroy  the  men-of-war  there  :  this 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  no  consideration  can,  or 
ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  letting 
you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for 
your  service  ;  so  you  may  make  what 
use  you  think  best  of  this  intelligence, 
which  you  may  depend  upon  as 
exactly  true"  (ii.  312,  313). 

It  also  appears  that  Floyd, 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
James,  who  was  in  London  early 
in  May,  received  from  Godolphin 
the  information  that 

"  Admiral  Russell  would  certainly  ap- 
pear shortly  before  Brest,  which  the 
military  officers  deemed  open  to  at- 
tack, though  the  sailors  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  Floyd's  informa- 
tion was  laid  before  Louis  at  Ver- 
sailles on  May  1,  so  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  it  was  about  April 
the  15th  or  20th  when  Godolphin  told 
Floyd  this.  It  is  thus  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  French  king,  even 
through  this  channel,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  so-called  secret  at  least  a 
week  before  Marlborough's  letter  of 
May  4  could  have  reached  him" 
(ii.  311,  312). 


that  positive  information  was  given 
to  Louis  as  to  the  impending 
attack  on  Brest  by  two  separate 
people  —  one  Marlborough,  the 
other  Floyd,  a  regular  Jacobite 
agent ;  and  that,  of  the  two,  Floyd 
was  able  to  inform  Louis  a  week 
before  Marlborough  could  do  so. 
But  this  is  no  justification  what- 
ever of  Marlborough ;  for  it  was 
only  by  accident,  not  his  fault, 
that  he  was  anticipated  in  his 
treachery  by  another. 

It  is  clear,  however,  as  shown 
above,  that  independent  of  this 
authentic  information  Louis  XIV., 
as  early  as  the  4th  April,  had 
learned  "from  several  sources" 
that  an  attack  on  Brest  was  im- 
pending.2 

We  have  now  gone  through,  in 
some  detail,  the  four  great  charges 
that  have  been  brought  against 
Marlborough.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  out  of  any  of  them  he  has 
come  forth  scathless.  But  much 
may  be  pardoned  to  a  man  placed 
in  the  difficult  position  in  which 
he  was,  surrounded  by  every  kind 
of  temptation,  and  living  in  an 
age  when  the  principles  of  honour 
were  relaxed  to  an  extent  of  which 
we  have  now,  fortunately,  no  con- 
ception. 

No  notice  of  Marlborough's  life 
would  be  complete  which  did  not 
include  some  account  of  his  cele- 
brated wife  Sarah. 

Of  this  very  remarkable  woman 
Lord  Wolseley  gives  a  full  and 
excellent  account.  We  extract 
some  of  its  best  passages : — 


The   general   result  of   this    is,         "As  a  child  Sarah  Jennings  had 

1  "The  authenticity,"  says  Lord  Wolseley,  "of  this  letter  is  denied — by  some 
because  the  original  of  neither  Marlborough's  nor  Sackville's  letter  has  ever  been 
found  ;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt "  (ii.  313, 
314). 

2  The  arguments  on  this  point  will  also  be  found  well  stated  in  that  very  inter- 
esting book  '  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles,'  by  Mr  Paget,  as  early  as  1861,  pp.  20-25. 
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frequently  resided  at  Court,  when 
her  elder  sister  Frances  was  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  Duchess  of  York.  Dur- 
ing these  visits  to  St  James's,  Sarah 
became  the  playmate  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  her  junior  by  nearly  five  years. 
An  attachment  soon  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  and  Anne  loved 
to  have  Sarah  constantly  with  her. 
Sarah  also  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mary,  the  Duke  of  York's  second 
wife,  who  was  only  two  years  her 
senior,  and  whilst  still  quite  a  child 
became  maid  of  honour  to  that  beauti- 
ful but  unhappy  princess.  .  .  . 

"  Though  less  lovely  than  her  elder 
sister,  Sarah  was  still  radiant  with 
beauty,  and  possessed  a  graceful 
figure,  and  great  power  of  fascina- 
tion. Numerous  portraits  enable  us 
to  admire  her  distinguished  but 
scornful  style  of  beauty  :  '  there  was 
sweetness  in  her  eyes,  invitation  in 
her  looks,'  wrote  Sarah's  most  scur- 
rilous assailant.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
has  recorded  for  us  her  small  regular 
features  so  full  of  life,  her  pretty 
mouth  expressive  of  disdain,  her 
slightly  turned  up  nose  with  its 
open  well-shaped  nostrils,  her  com- 
manding air,  the  exquisite  pose  of 
her  small  head,  always  a  little  in- 
clined to  one  side,  her  lovely  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  her  rich  straw- 
coloured  hair,  which  glistened  in  its 
profusion  as  if  sprinkled  with  gold- 
dust.  .  .  .  Over  those  with  whom  she 
talked  she  exercised  a  charm,  a  fas- 
cination, that  held  them  enthralled  as 
much  by  her  graceful  wit  as  by  her 
seductive  beauty.  But  the  adorer 
who  worshipped  at  her  shrine  was, 
without  knowing  how,  soon  made 
aware  of  the  imperious  temper  that 
smouldered  within  her,  always  ready, 
if  stirred,  to  burst  forth  as  from  a 
hidden  volcano,  and  annihilate  the 
offender.  Her  portraits,  however,  do 
not  convey  this  idea,  and  no  one  could 
imagine  from  them  that  so  stormy  a 
spirit  lay  hidden  beneath  such  a  lovely 
exterior. 

"Her  education  had  been  much 
neglected ;  but,  like  many  clever  people 
brought  up  at  Courts,  where  all  that 
is  wittiest  as  well  as  most  learned  is 
to  be  found,  she  had  acquired  more 
practical  knowledge  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  many  classical  and  philo- 
sophical scholars.  In  conversation 


she  was  bright  and  quick,  although 
on  paper  she  expressed  herself  in  long, 
involved,  and  often  ungrammatical 
sentences.  .  .  .  She  had  never  been 
taught  arithmetic,  and  yet  she  con- 
trived to  master  the  most  complicated 
accounts  by  some  curious  process  of 
her  own. 

"  To  draw  her  character  is  no  easy 
task.  As  she  was  when  a  girl,  so  she 
remained  as  a  mother,  as  Queen 
Anne's  favourite,  as  wife  to  the 
greatest  man  of  his  day,  and  in  old 
age  as  his  widow.  Neither  time  nor 
increased  knowledge  of  the  world 
ever  changed  or  in  any  way  softened 
her.  She  was  essentially  an  unim- 
aginative, unimpressionable  woman, 
with  no  illusions  about  men  or  about 
events  either  human  or  divine,  and 
without  sentiment  of  any  kind  except 
perhaps  where  her  husband  was  con- 
cerned. His  love  for  her  was  deep, 
pure,  unselfish,  and  passionate.  All 
his  letters,  meant  for  no  eye  but  hers, 
breathe  the  same  lover-like  devotion. 
They  make  the  reader  feel  that,  from 
first  to  last,  his  one  great  dread  was 
that  she  might  cease  to  love  him. 
She  did  love  him  sincerely,  but  in  her 
own  haughty  and  tiger-like  fashion. 
There  was  nothing  demonstrative 
about  her  affection,  but  such  as  it 
was  she  gave  him  her  whole  heart. 
In  most  of  the  relations  of  life  they 
were  both  egotistical  and  covetous, 
yet  their  marriage  was  absolutely  un- 
influenced by  mercenary  considera- 
tions. Their  mutual  attachment  was 
stronger  even  than  their  undoubted 
worldliness  "  (i.  163-165). 

Both  have  been  accused  of  ven- 
ality, but,  Lord  Wolseley  contends, 
without  any  great  cause.  For  at 
that  time,  he  says — 

"No  person  with  places  at  his  dis- 
posal made  any  more  scruple  of  selling 
them  than  of  receiving  his  settled 
salary  or  the  rents  of  his  estate  ;  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
that  Secretaries  of  State,  as  well  as 
cornets  of  dragoons,  bought  and  sold 
their  commissions." 

Nevertheless,  as  Lord  "Wolseley 
adds — 

"  Her  [Sarah's]  love  of  money  is 
undoubted,  a  taste  which  she  shared 
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with  her  husband.  To  amass  wealth 
was  a  pleasure  that  increased  with 
her  years.  .  .  . 

"  Hers  was  no  meek  heart,  and  she 
had  little  reverence  for  God  or  man. 
No  belief  in  revealed  religion  or  dread 
of  future  punishment  restrained  her 
will  or  influenced  her  conduct ;  she 
seldom  mentioned  religion  except  to 
scoff  at  it,  and  it  was  only  from  a 
contempt  for  Eomanism,  and  from 
an  intense  hatred  to  priestcraft,  that 
she  spoke  and  wrote  of  herself  as  a 
Protestant.  True  but  not  tender,  she 
lived  for  forty -four  years  with  her 
husband  as  happily  as  her  domineer- 
ing temper  would  have  allowed  her 
to  live  with  any  one.  But  she  never 
shared  his  strong  faith,  nor  allowed 
him  to  exercise  any  influence  over 
her  mind  in  spiritual  matters.  She 
seems  to  have  died  as  she  had  lived, 
ridiculing  all  belief  in  God  and  im- 
mortality" (i.  173). 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into 
the  very  interesting  account  which 
Lord  Wolseley  gives  of  Monmouth 
and  his  rebellion.  This  is  the 
only  considerable  military  event 
which  comes  within  the  range  of 
these  volumes.  It  is  very  well 
and  very  clearly  written,  and 
gives  a  good  omen  of  what  we 
will  have  from  him  in  his  con- 
cluding volumes,  which  will  have 
to  do  mainly  with  the  great  and 
immortal  campaigns  of  this  accom- 
plished soldier. 

We  can  make  but  one  extract 
more — that  which  describes  the 
night  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
jmoor : — 


"  Slowly  the  stars  died  out  in  the 
cold  flush  of  dawn,  and  still  the  battle 


raged  ;  but  in  the  growing  light  both 
sides  began  to  realise  that  Monmouth 
was  defeated.  When  at  last  day 
broke  with  that  cold  pitiless  light 
which  immediately  precedes  sunrise, 
crowds  of  the  poor  beaten  rebels 
could  be  seen  streaming  back  towards 
Bridgewater.  Lord  Grey's  cavalry 
had  disappeared,  but  a  fierce  fight 
still  raged  on  the  fatal  banks  of  the 
Bussex  Ehine.  There  the  bulk  of 
Wade's  and  of  another  rebel  battalion 
still  clung  undaunted,  and,  using  their 
scythes  and  mining  tools,  fought  as 
only  desperate  men  will  fight  in  a 
religious  cause.  They  found  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  comrades, 
and  by  the  Horse  that  should  have 
protected  their  flanks,  hard  pressed 
as  they  were  by  the  Life  Guards  and 
Churchill's  Dragoons.  This  hopeless 
but  gallant  struggle  was  brought  to 
an  end  at  last  by  a  determined  attack 
of  the  Grenadier  companies  of  the 
Guards  and  Dumbarton's  regiment. 
About  three  hundred  of  Monmouth's 
bravest  followers  fell  in  that  charge, 
dying  for  an  unworthy  leader  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  holy  cause "  (i. 
333,  334). 

We  envy  Lord  Wolseley  the 
task  which  now  lies  before  him. 
In  these  volumes  he  has  traversed 
much  that  is  shady,  much  that  is 
painful,  in  Marlborough's  check- 
ered career  :  in  those  which  are  to 
come  he  has  to  narrate  the  great 
and  bright  portion  of  his  life — 
those  glorious  campaigns  in  which 
he  established  his  right  to  take 
his  place  on  the  list  of  the  greatest 
commanders  of  any  age  or  time, 
as  the  worthy  companion  in  arms 
of  Ceesar,  Frederick,  Napoleon, 
and  Wellington. 

A.  ALISON. 
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IN    THE    EIVER    PEI-HO.      June25, 1859. 
A  NAVAL  PENSIONER'S  STORY. 

[The  episode  which  is  the  subject  of  this  ballad  is  in  every  detail  historical.  For  certain 
incidents,  which  are  now  made  public  for  the  first  time,  the  author  desires  to  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  various  survivors  of  this  gallant  affair,  and  notably  to  Admiral  Sir  George 
Ommanuey  Willes,  G.C.B.  (who  was  captain  of  the  Chesapeake) ;  to  Paymaster-in-Chief 
James  William  Murray  Ashby,  C.B.  (who  was  secretary  to  Rear- Admiral  Sir  James  Hope, 
and  who  has  lent  copies  of  all  the  official  papers  and  plans  bearing  upon  the  subject) ;  and 
to  Staff-Captain  John  Phillips  (who  was  second  master  of  the  Plover,  and  who  saw  Flag- 
Officer  Tatnall's  boat  come  alongside,  and  witnessed  or  heard  what  happened  subsequently). 
It  may  be  added  that  no  medal  was  granted  for  this  hard-fought  action.  ] 

A  YARN  about  some  victory  ? — Why,  bless  you,  there's  no  need 
For  the  likes  o'  me  to  spin  you  one  :  there  isn't,  sir,  indeed. 
The  folks  as  writes  in  the  papers,  or  as  brings  out  regular  stories, 
Have  told  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  them  naval  glories. 
There's  precious  little  danger  of  the  victories  bein'  forgot ; 
But,  I'm  feared,  we  do  a  bit  forget  the  actions  as  was  not. 

Yet  I  count  it  to  their  credit,  when  men  have  done  their  best, 

Though  they  have  to  turn  their  backs  at  last  and  leave  undone  the  rest. 

There's  many  a  victory,  surely,  decisive  and  complete, 

As  meant  a  sight  less  fightin'  than  a  hardly  fought  defeat : 

And  if  people  do  their  duty,  every  man  in  his  degree, 

Why,  defeat  may  be  more  glorious  than  a  victory  needs  to  be. 

What  do  I  think  of  f urriners  ? — Well,  they're  of  many  a  sort : 

You'll  find  a  different  lot  of  them  in  every  f urrin  port, — 

There's  Christians  and  there's  cannibals ;  there's  y allers,  browns,  and  blacks ; 

There's  people  as  is  fully  dressed  with  nothin'  on  their  backs : 

But  the  only  kind  o'  furriner  it's  pleasure  to  recall 

Is  the  Yankee, — and,  I  reckon,  he  ain't  furriner  at  all. 

He  is  1     Well,  howsomever,  sir,  he  speaks  like  me  and  you  : 
He  has  a  heart  inside  him  :  he  ain't  French,  nor  Turk,  nor  Jew. 
I  say  he  ain't  no  furriner ;  but  have  your  way,  not  mine, 
Though  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  when  I  think  of  "fifty-nine." 
— Ay !  there's  a  yarn  as  I  can  spin — forgotten  far  too  soon — 
'Bout  our  defeat  in  Chiney  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

It  ain't  for  me  to  tell  you  how  the  troubles  there  began, 
Nor  I  don't  pretend  to  remember  the  whole  of  our  Admiral's  plan  : 
'Twas  a  question  of  sendin'  our  Envoy  up,  by  way  of  the  River  Pei-ho, 
And  the  Chinese  blocked  the  channel,  determined  he  shouldn't  go. 
They  had  thrown  three  booms  across  it,  and  had  lined  both  banks  with  forts, 
Designed  by  Roosian  friends  of  theirs,  accordin'  to  all  reports. 

Yet,  lor' !  we  never  dreamt  as  how  the  Chinese  meant  to  fight : 
There's  mostwise  more  of  bark,  you  know,  in  them  there  chaps  than  bite. 
Leastways,  we  thought,  if  it  came  to  blows,  they'd  have  to  pay  the  bill, 
For  we  didn't  see  no  troops  about,  and  the  forts  lay  wonderful  still : 
But  a  Yankee  frigate  below  the  bar  had  heard  and  seen  a  bit, 
And  their  adm'ral's  cox'en  said  to  me,  "  You'll  find  you're  chewin'  grit." 
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That  self-same  adm'ral — Tatnall — flag-orficer  they  called  'im, 

Was  a  rum  un,   so  they  all  agreed,  when  things  went  wrong  and 

galled  'im ; 

Yet  he  was  an  excellent  orficer — rough,  p'raps,  but  bluff  and  hearty, 
And  very  particular  friends  with  Adm'ral  Hope  and  the  British  party, — 
Though  I  did  hear  tell  that,  in  eighteen  twelve,  in  the  old  American  war, 
He  fought  as  a  mid  agin  us,  and  no  one  hated  us  more. 

His  cox'en,  who  told  me  that,  explained — and  it  may  be  true,  I  s'pose — 
That  a  family  quarrel  ain't  the  same  as  a  row  with  outside  foes  : 
Young  brothers  will  fall  to  loggerheads,  and  fight  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent; 

And,  in  course,  it's  sad  enough  to  see,  but  there  ain't  no  lastin'  rent : 
And,  from  what  I  saw  in  Chiney,  I  tell  you,  fair  and  frank, 
I  shan't  complain  if  I  never  have  a  better  friend  than  a  Yank. 

Well,  the  Chinese  beggars  promised  as  they'd  do  as  we  desired, 

And  open  the  way  ;  but  they  didn't  stir,  and  our  Adm'ral  he  got  tired  : 

And  at  last  says  he,  "  We  must  force  the  forts,  and  burst  the  booms 

all  three, 

And  clear  the  road  to  Tientsin,  that  our  Envoy  may  go  free." 
So  he  took  his  gunboats  across  the  bar,  and  he  passed  the  word  of 

warnin' : 
"Be   ready   to-morrow,    the   twenty -fifth,    at   half -past  four   in   the 

mornin'." 

The  first  boom  was  of  iron  piles  ;  the  second,  of  heavy  spars ; 

The  third,  of  timber  baulks,  cross-lashed,  and  tied  with  iron  bars. 

The  Chesapeake's  skipper,  Captain  Willes,  that  night,  with  a  boat  or 

two, 

Crept  up  in  the  dark  and  nearly  cut  the  second  of  'em  through ; 
But  the  Chinee  rascals,  bless  your  heart,  were  not  to  be  done  that  way, 
And  they  made  the  whole  thing  good  again  by  dawn  of  the  followin'  day. 

I  was  then  A.B.  in  the  Plover,  which  hoisted  the  blue  at  the  mizen, 
When  the  Adm'ral  came  with  his  staff  to  our  little  packet  from  his'n. 
The  'Possum  was  sent  to  the  first  boom,  and  moored  to  it  close  as 

could  be : 
There  was  likewise  the  Starling  and  Janus,  the  Cormorant,  Kestrel, 

and  Lee, 
Not  forgettin'  the   Bant'rer   and   Nimrod,  and,   lower   down,  nearly 

abreast, 
The  Haughty  and  Forester,  formin'  a  kind  of  reserve  to  the  rest. 

The  channel  was  narrow  and  awk'ard,  and  the  stream  ran  strong  in 

our  faces, 

And  it  wasn't  no  easy  matter  to  get  to  our  proper  places  : 
The  Starling  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  left,  the  Bant'rer  stuck  on  the 

right, 

And  the  others  had  many  a  nasty  shave  of  gettin'  no  share  in  the  fight : 
But,  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  most  of  us  near  to  our 

stations, 
And  the  'Possum,  by  Adm'ral's  orders,  began  to  commence  operations. 
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She  had  made  a  hawser  fast  to  one  of  them  spiked  iron  piles, 
And  she  tugged  and  tugged  at  the  thing,  and  she  blew  off  steam  mean- 
whiles  : 

It  set  me  laughin'  to  see  her,  for  I  couldn't  help  thinkin',  in  truth, 
It  was  just  like  a  little  dentist  along  of  a  stubborn  tooth. 
But  the  pile  came  out  at  last,  and  gave  the  'Possum  room, 
And  she  and  the  Plover  together  moved  up  to  the  second  boom. 

I  never  saw  a  lovelier  day  :  the  sun  was  hot,  and  the  sky 
Was  as  dark  and  deep  a  kind  of  blue  as  the  Adm'ral's  flag  in  the  "  fly  ": 
And  when  we  neared  the  second  boom,  and  all  lay  calm  and  still, 
It  began  to  seem  's  if  the  Chinee  braves  were  wantin'  in  pluck  or  will. 
But,  bless  you,  sir,  we  did  them  wrong,  for  suddenly  every  gun 
In  the  forts  blazed  down  on  our  little  craft ; — there  were  thirty-five,  if 
one. 

They  had  the  range  to  a  nicety,  and  they  looked  right  down  on  our 

decks, 

And  in  half  an  hour,  or  little  more,  the  'Possum  and  we  were  wrecks : 
A  shot  took  Cap'en  Rason,  cuttin'  'im  clean  in  two 
(And  no  wonder,  sir,  for  he  stood  there  right  full  in  the  enemy's  view). 
And  another  struck  a  soldier,  M'Kenna  was  his  name, 
— A  cap'en  he  was  in  the  Royals, — and  served  him  just  the  same. 

The  Adm'ral  he  was  wounded,  likewise  the  second  master, 
And,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  men  fell  ever  faster. 
One  shot  'most  cleared  our  for'ard  gun  of  all  its  proper  crew, 
And  others  tore  great  holes  in  us,  and  cut  our  cables  through : 
That's  why  we  drifted  down  a  bit, — it  wasn't  for  loss  of  pluck, — 
There  wasn't  a  man  on  board  us  but  cursed  our  evil  luck. 

We  drifted,  steerin'  as  we  could,  until  the  muddy  tide 

Carried  us  down  to  the  Cormorant,  and  we  lashed  to  her  starboard  side. 

We  were  not  out  of  range — no  fear ! — and  we  kep'  on  firin'  hard, 

For  our  bow-gun  cleared  the  Cormorant's  bows,  though  only  by  a  yard: 

But  they  took  the  Adm'ral  out  of  us,  he  bein'  very  bad, 

And  'board  us  there  wasn't  comfort  nor  quiet  to  be  had. 

I'm  tellin'  how  the  Plover  fared,  but  I  won't  forget  the  rest, 
For  every  single  craft  engaged  did  just  as  much  her  best : 
The  Lee  and  Kestrel,  sadly  mauled,  were  sunk  by  the  Chinee  shot ; 
And  the  'Possum  had  been  ordered  where  the  fire  was  not  so  hot : 
Yet  the  action  hadn't  slackened  much,  except  on  the  Chinee  side, 
And  it  looked  as  if  a  victory  might  even  then  betide. 

At  half-past  four,  or  thereabouts,  as  near  as  I  could  learn, 

A  double-banked  cutter  came  'longside,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at 

the  stern. 

Flag-orficer  Tatnall,  burly  and  tanned,  was  sittin',  as  usual,  aft, 
And  behind  him  sat  his  cox'en,  my  pal  of  the  'Merican  craft. 
They  came  to  our  starboard  gangway,  and,  just  as  they  happened  to 

come, 
Blowed  if  some  Chinee  gunner  didn't  manage  to  hull  my  chum. 
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I  thought  to  myself  :  "Why  neutral  folks,  as  hasn't  no  business  here, 
Should  be  pullin'  about  in  this  storm  of  shot  is  a  point  as  isn't  clear ; " 
But,  when  old  Tatnall  climbed  on  board,  and  I  heard  what  he'd  to  say, 
I  began  to  look  at  the  pullin'  about  in  a  different  kind  of  way  : 
For  he  asked  them  to  take  him  to  Adm'ral  Hope  (which,  in  course, 

our  orficers  soon  did), 
And  he  said  as  he  trusted  he  might  be  of  use  in  removin'  and  tendin' 

the  wounded. 

He  crossed  our  deck  to  the  Cormorant,  where  our  Admiral's  flag  was  flyin', 
And  he  left  his  cutter  full  of  men  alongside  idly  lyin' ; 
And  I  saw  the  'Mericans'  eyes  on  us,  as  we  loaded  and  fired  as  commanded 
(We  were  fit  to  drop  from  weariness,  besides  bein'  so  short-handed) ; 
And  one  says :  "  Bill,  while  we  sets  down  here  we  does  what  we  didn't 

oughter : 
I'm  going  to  help  them  blokes  up  there,  for  blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

So  first  that  one,  and  then  some  more,  slipped  shyly  aboard  the  Plover, 
And  did  a  job  for  the  dear  old  flag  as  was  bio  win'  out  ragged  above  her  : 
They  didn't  say  much,  and  they  made  no  fuss,  and  I  scarce  know  how 

it  was  done, 

But,  upon  my  word,  an  American  crew  was  presently  workin'  our  gun  : 
And  so  we  rested  a  welcome  spell  till  Tatnall,  comin'  agen, 
Called  out,  with  a  roguish  look  in  his  eyes  :  "  This  ain't  neutrality,  men  ! " 

He'd  been  to  yarn  with  Adm'ral  Hope,  and  he'd  said  there  something 

too 

'Bout  blood  bein'  thicker  than  water :  and,  no  doubt,  he'd  a  liked  to  do 
What  his  boat's  crew  did  without  askin',  if  only  he'd  felt  so  free, 
— I  mean,  to  have  a  slam  with  us  at  the  yallow-faced  Chinee : — 
But,  in  course,  it  wouldn't  have  been  the  thing,  and  he  couldn't  do  less 

than  say — 
"  Come,  come,  my  men,  you  must  quit  that  gun  !  "  in  a  mock  indignant 

way. 

Ay  !  that  old  man  was  a  good  un  :  and  when  the  assault  had  failed, — 
For  we  tried  to  carry  the  forts  that  night,  but  the  walls  could  not  be 

scaled, — 

He  sent  his  little  steamer,  a  craft  called  the  Toey-whan, 
To  help  our  boats  with  the  wounded,  and  he  thus  saved  many  a  man. 
It  wasn't  the  business  of  neutrals  :  he  might  have  kept  apart : 
Nobody  wouldn't  have  blamed  him, — only  his  kindly  heart. 

And  that's  why  I  draw  the  line  when  I  hear  our  ridic'lous  bluster 

'Bout  furriners  bein'  all  alike, — not  up  to  the  British  muster. 

There's  furriners  as  are  furriners,  and  there's  furriners  as  ain't 

(I've  met  a  sight  of  the  first  sort,  and  there's  some  as  would  rile  a  saint), 

But  of  furriners  as  ain't  furriners,  the  only  ones  I  know 

Are  the  Yankee  sort  as  stood  by  us  that  time  in  the  River  Pei-ho. 

WM.  LAIRD  CLOWES. 
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IMPERIAL    INTERESTS    IN    EAST    AFRICA. 


"  THE  war  which  every  one  sup- 
posed would  originate  in  the  Bal- 
kan provinces,  or  some  other 
country  of  Europe,  will  spring  up 
from  Africa."  Such  is  the  warn- 
ing note  in  '  Le  Correspondant,' 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  view 
taken  by  French  critics  may  well 
lead  us  to  pause,  and  consider  whi- 
ther we  are  drifting  and  whether 
we  have  a  definite  policy  in  Africa, 
before  we  find  ourselves,  as  usual, 
involved  in  a  crisis  with  France  or 
some  other  Power,  when  already, 
by  a  laissez-faire  policy,  we  have 
abandoned  the  advantages  we  pre- 
viously held.  The  points  in  the 
East  African  question  which  may 
be  held  to  be  of  Imperial  import- 
ance are  mainly  four  : — 

I.  How  far   is   it   necessary  or 
important  to  maintain  our  control 
over  the  coast-line  and  islands  of 
"British    East    Africa,"    with    a 
view  to  the  protection  of  our  route 
to  India,  and  the  cable  connection  ? 

II.  What  is  the  present  position 
with  regard  to  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ;  and  is  the  money  at  present 
devoted  to  this  traditional  policy 
of  Great  Britain  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  in  accordance  with 
our  pledges    under    the    Brussels 
Act? 

III.  How  far  are  we  pledged  to 
action  in  the  Nile  valley;  and  to 
what  extent  is  it  necessary  for  the 
interests   of   the   nation    that  we 
should  substantiate  our  claims  in 
that  district? 

IV.  Is   East   Africa  per   se   of 
sufficient  value  to  the  nation,  as  a 
field    for    commercial    expansion, 
colonisation,    or    agricultural    in- 
dustry ? 

We  shall  take  these  points  seria- 
tim. 


I.  Probably  the  balance  of  opin- 
ion among  naval  experts  leans  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  European  war,  our  vessels 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Mediterranean.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  chimerical  to  suppose 
that  in  time  of  war  the  Suez  Canal 
would  continue  to  be  a  highway 
to  India,  and  that  vessels  laden 
with  food-supplies  would  be  able 
to  use  the  route  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Canal,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  West  Coast  of  France. 
The  insurance  on  the  ship  and 
cargo,  exposed  to  so  many  risks, 
would  alone  be  prohibitive,  and 
the  war-vessels  required  for  con- 
voy would  not  be  available.  Our 
enormous  population  in  these 
islands  depends  for  its  very  exis- 
tence from  day  to  day  upon  the 
imported  food-supply.  If  this  be 
cut  off  for  twenty  -  four  hours, 
the  result  would  be  a  national 
disaster.  It  therefore  becomes 
an  object  of  supreme  importance 
that  we  should  retain  complete 
command  of  the  alternative  and 
only  feasible  route  in  case  of  war, 
vid  the  Cape.  The  importance  of 
this  matter  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised by  France.  Prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  she 
wished  to  gain  complete  command 
of  the  Mozambique  channel  by  a 
predominant  influence  in  Mada- 
gascar and  acquisitions  on  the 
(Portuguese)  mainland  opposite. 
She  has  steadily  prosecuted  these 
aims ;  and  though  British  interests 
and  British  influence  were  para- 
mount in  Madagascar,  she  has  in- 
defatigably  pushed  forward  in  that 
island,  until  by  the  treaty  of  1890 
we  recognised  her  sole  protecto- 
rate, and  practical  annexation. 
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Meanwhile  she  holds  the  Comoro 
islands  at  the  northern  exit  of  the 
Mozambique  channel,  and  Reunion 
to  the  east  of  Madagascar  on  the 
route  to  India.  She  has  made  two 
first-class  naval  harbours  at  May- 
otta  and  Diego  Scares  on  the  north- 
east of  Madagascar,  and  report 
says  that  she  is  about  to  acquire 
from  Portugal  the  footing  on  the 
mainland,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  has  been  her  object  to  obtain  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  Great  Bri- 
tain, meanwhile,  has  retained  her 
complete  ascendancy  at  the  Cape, 
and  as  far  northwards  as  Natal. 
She  has  constructed  at  great  cost 
a  cable  from  the  Cape  to  Zanzibar, 
and  thence  to  Mauritius.  Upon 
this  cable  would  depend  our  first 
line  of  communication  with  India, 
and  with  our  fleet  in  those  waters 
in  case  of  war.  Its  protection  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance.  It 
is,  of  course,  obvious  that  we  must 
maintain  in  these  waters  a  power- 
ful fleet  for  the  safety  of  our  com- 
munications in  the  face  of  the 
strength  exhibited  by  France. 
Upon  this  fleet  will  devolve  the 
protection  of  all  merchantmen 
and  food-supply  ships  from  Eastern 
waters.  Mr  Bruce,  writing  in  1892, 
quotes  the  annual  value  of  the  com- 
merce which  goes  by  the  Cape 
route  for  Australia,  India,  and  the 
East  at  £90,000,000,  and  adds 
that  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  closed 
it  would  at  once  reach  the  enor- 
mous total  of  £200,000,000.  Zan- 
zibar is  the  turning-point  of  the 
cable,  and  must  therefore  be  held 
at  all  hazards.  A  neighbouring 
port  capable  of  affording  anchor- 
age for  a  fleet,  and  a  coaling- 
station, — where  also  the  especially 
equipped  vessels  for  repairing  the 
cable  could  be  held  in  readiness, — 
is  equally  necessary.  Such  a  port 
and  coaling-station  is  to  be  found 
at  Mombasa, — the  best  anchorage 


between  Aden  and  Natal,  and  our 
only  port  between  the  two.  Its 
proximity  to  Zanzibar  and  the 
cable  renders  it  a  harbour  of  great 
strategic  importance.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  (in  answer  to  the 
first  proposition  under  discussion) 
that  very  essential  interests  of  the 
empire — viz.,  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  food-supply,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests  in  India  and 
the  East — demand  that  we  should 
retain  a  complete  hold  upon  Zanzi- 
bar, and  that  we  should  secure  the 
harbour  of  Mombasa,  and  its  sur- 
rounding waters. 

We  may  note  with  regard  to 
Zanzibar  that,  so  long  as  the 
Sultanate  is  retained,  we  have  no 
right  to  deny  to  it  the  sole  advan- 
tage accruing  from  the  Sultan's 
recent  acceptation  (on  the  initia- 
tive of  England)  of  the  Free-trade 
clauses  of  the  Berlin  Act.  The 
Sultan  is  now  entitled  to  claim 
that  his  territories  shall  be  neu- 
tralised under  that  Act  in  case 
of  war.  Zanzibar  could  not  there- 
fore become  a  base  of  warlike 
operations,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  essential  to  us  that  we  should 
so  use  it.  When  Zanzibar  was  an 
independent  Power  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Berlin  Act, 
Great  Britain  even  recommended 
that  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
Neutrality  clauses.  It  is  there- 
fore imperative  that,  since  we  must 
use  Zanzibar  for  Imperial  purposes, 
we  should  abolish  the  Sultanate 
and  annex  the  island,  for  unless 
we  do  this  we  have  no  justification 
for  declining  to  afford  to  it  the 
benefit  of  neutrality.  Other  rea- 
sons which  urge  the  same  course 
upon  us  will  appear  from  a  further 
examination  of  the  question. 

II.  The  slavery  question.  When 
Africa  was  a  wholly  unexplored 
continent  half  a  century  ago,  we 
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alone  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
undertook  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade.  The  only  feasible  means 
of  doing  so  at  that  time  were — (1) 
By  exerting  an  influence  over  the 
independent  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
to  compel  him  by  treaty  to  forbid 
it,  since  we  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  slavery  was  a  legal  institu- 
tion of  the  State ;  (2)  By  forcibly 
checking  the  export  of  slaves  by  sea, 
since  the  interior  was  unapproach- 
able and  unexplored.  Recent 
events  have  entirely  altered  the 
basis  upon  which  this  policy  was 
formed.  Africa  has  been  opened 
up,  and  partitioned  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  became 
obvious  that  the  suppression  by 
sea  was  altogether  out  of  date,  and 
therefore  at  the  instance  of  Great 
Britain  the  Brussels  Conference 
was  assembled  to  formulate  a 
policy  for  suppressing  it  entirely 
at  its  sources  in  the  interior. 
Every  nation  bound  itself  at  this 
Conference  to  certain  definite 
pledges,  the  basis  of  which  was, 
that  good  order  and  administra- 
tion should  be  introduced  into  the 
possessions  of  each  Power,  for  the 
direct  suppression  of  slave-raiding 
and  of  inter-tribal  war ;  that  roads 
and  railways  should  be  constructed 
to  facilitate  communications  and 
to  introduce  a  method  of  transport 
other  than  that,  by  human  carriers  ; 
and  that  steamers  should  be  placed 
upon  the  great  inland  lakes  for 
both  the  above  purposes. 

The  headquarters  of  the  slave 
supply  in  Africa  is  around  the 
Lake  Nyasa,  and  it  so  happened 
that  we  became  responsible  for 
this  district.  Gunboats  were 
placed  on  the  Shire  river  and  on 
the  lake,  a  small  force  of  Sikhs 
was  brought  in  to  assist  the 
administration,  and  an  Imperial 
Commissioner  was  appointed  by 
Government.  Yet,  although  Par- 


liament had  petitioned  the  Queen 
to  suggest  the  assembling  of  the 
Brussels  Conference,  —  although 
seventeen  Powers  of  Europe  and 
America  had  met  and  agreed  upon 
the  General  Act, — although  every 
single  one  of  these  Powers  having 
possessions  in  Africa  has  spent 
very  great  sums  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  pledges, — Great  Britain 
has  not  spent  one  farthing  of 
national  money  in  East  Africa 
for  this  purpose ;  while  in  Nyasa- 
land  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
appointed  by  Government  has  had 
to  depend  for  the  resources  to 
maintain  the  administration,  and 
to  carry  out  the  nation's  pledges, 
on  the  subsidy  made  to  him  by 
a  private  Company !  Lord  Salis- 
bury, indeed,  placed  the  gunboats 
on  the  lake  and  river,  but  the 
whole  administrative  expenses 
have  been  borne  by  the  South 
African  Company  (whose  interests 
in  the  country  are  very  shadowy), 
and  they  have  given  a  sum  vary- 
ing from  £10,000  to  £18,000  per 
annum  for  this  purpose.  Mean- 
while, though  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference was  ostensibly  convened 
to  supersede  the  naval  suppression 
by  action  inland,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  "  Slave- 
trade  squadron  "  at  a  cost  said  to 
range  from  £100,000  to  £200,000 
per  annum,  though  its  raison  d'etre 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  In- 
deed, since  the  assumption  by 
Germany  of  sovereign  powers  over 
that  portion  of  the  Sultanate 
which  is  now  included  in  German 
East  Africa,  our  ships  have  no 
longer  the  right  to  search  dhows 
in  those  territorial  waters.  Prac- 
tically no  slaves  are  liberated  on 
the  high  seas ;  and  it  is  only  in 
territorial  waters  (within  three 
miles  off-shore)  that  dhows  are 
captured.  We  have  not  the  right 
in  Portuguese  waters  either,  and 
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we  have  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  right  we  still  hold  in  Mada- 
gascar waters.  Hence  along  the 
whole  east  coast  from  the  Zambesi 
to  the  Juba,  we  can  only  act  in 
our  own  territorial  waters,  where 
there  never  was  any  slave  export 
to  speak  of,  and  where  a  regular 
administration  must  effectually 
suppress  all  forms  of  slavery  if 
we  act  on  the  lines  of  our  tradi- 
tional policy. 

The  saving  effected  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  suppression  by 
sea  will  then  be  available,  with- 
out any  additional  burden  on  the 
tax-payer,  for  the  expense  incurred 
in  establishing  an  effective  admin- 
istration in  British  Central  Africa 
(Nyasaland)  and  British  East  Af- 
rica (Mombasa-Uganda).  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  saving  so 
effected  would  amount  to  some 
£80,000  per  annum,  which  is  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  vessels  main- 
tained purely  for  slave  suppression 
(apart  from  the  ships  of  war  which 
may  be  necessary  for  imperial  pur- 
poses in  those  waters),  together 
with  the  prize-money  for  dhows, 
and  capitation-grants  to  the  cap- 
tors, and  to  the  Missions  who  take 
charge  of  the  liberated  slaves.  It 
is,  however,  essential,  if  the  slave- 
squadron  be  discontinued,  that  we 
should  establish  an  effective  ad- 
ministration in  the  islands  and  on 
the  mainland,  and  that  slavery 
should  cease  to  be  recognised  as 
a  legal  institution  in  the  law 
courts. 

Moreover,  independent  of  these 
considerations  (viz.,  saving  of  cost 
and  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  Zanzibar  by  establishing  free 
labour),  it  is  a  scandal  that  we 
should  recognise  slavery  in  the  law 
courts  of  a  British  protectorate — 


a  scandal  which  is  commented  on 
in  the  European  press,1  more 
especially  in  view  of  our  loud 
protestations  of  our  horror  of 
slavery,  and  our  action  at  Brussels. 
It  is,  indeed,  solely  for  the  cloak 
which  is  afforded  by  his  name  to 
abuses  such  as  this  that  we  have 
retained  the  titular  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar. This  was  practically  ad- 
mitted by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in 
reply  to  Mr  Pease  on  May  10,  for 
he  excused  the  continuance  of 
legalised  slavery  on  the  grounds 
that  Zanzibar  was  not  a  British 
possession,  and  the  Sultan  and 
Mohammedan  law  allowed  it.  It 
is  needless,  perhaps,  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  necessary  corol- 
lary; and  that  in  India,  while  up- 
holding the  principles  of  Moham- 
medan and  Hindu  social  and 
religious  customs  (and  solemnly 
pledged  to  do  so),  we  have  abolished 
those  which  were  repugnant  to 
humanity,  such  as  legalised  slavery 
and  the  burning  of  widows,  &c. 
The  Sultan  is  but  a  puppet,  en- 
joying a  fixed  pension,  and  his 
revenues  and  administration  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  British 
officials.  His  abolition  now  would 
not  be  an  act  of  injustice,  for 
there  is  no  law  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  the  present  Sultan 
was  selected  by  England,  and  his 
acceptation  ensured  by  a  force  of 
blue-jackets  in  opposition  to  the 
nominee  of  the  Arabs.  He  would, 
of  course,  continue  to  draw  his 
pension  for  life. 

We  may  note,  moreover,  that  by 
abolishing  this  unnecessary  sem- 
blance of  rule,  we  should  abrogate 
the  treaties  concluded  in  his  name 
with  foreign  Powers.  For  this  we 
have  the  precedent  of  Germany's 
action  in  that  part  of  East  Africa 


1  'L'Afrique  Explore  et  Civilize,'  Geneva ;  and  '  Le  Revue  G4n6rale  de  Droit 
International  Public.'     Quoted  in  'Anti-Slavery  Reporter,'  January  1894. 
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which  formerly  was  included  in 
the  Sultanate,  over  which  she  has 
now  acquired  sovereign  rights, 
and  thereby  done  away  with  the 
pre-existing  treaties.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for 
under  these  treaties  foreign  Powers 
exercise  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  own  subjects,  and 
all  natives  in  their  employ.  These, 
therefore,  are  not  amenable  to 
the  Sultan's  or  to  British  courts. 
Moreover,  the  treaties  preclude  the 
taxation  of  all  foreigners,  except 
to  the  small  extent  specified  in 
the  treaties — viz.,  5  per  cent  im- 
port and  export  duty.  By  their 
abrogation  a  fair  and  equal  taxa- 
tion becomes  possible  for  the  pur- 
poses of  raising  a  revenue  for  ad- 
ministration and  for  municipal 
and  harbour  improvements.  The 
imposition  of  taxation  on  the 
Sultan's  subjects  only  would  be 
unjust,  and  would  merely  drive 
them  to  seek  foreign  protection. 
This  scheme,  therefore,  furnishes 
three  sources  of  revenue — (1)  The 
sum  at  present  spent  upon  the 
slavery  suppression  by  sea ;  (2) 
The  revenue  obtainable  by  a  just 
and  equal  taxation,  which  becomes 
possible  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaties  consequent  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Sultanate  j  (3)  The 
direct  saving  effected  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  absurd  system 
of  a  consular  staff  appointed  to 
watch  the  action  of  the  Sultan's 
ministers,  who  are  themselves 
British  officers  of  high  standing. 
The  expense  of  the  consular  staff, 
as  shown  in  the  recent  Budget,  is 
some  £8000  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  passages,  pensions,  &c.  If  the 
practice  of  smuggling  slaves  into 
Zanzibar  should  be  found  to  con- 
tinue, the  island  exchequer  should 
meet  the  cost  of  any  water  or  land 
police  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  organise  for  the  suppression  of 


this  illegal  traffic  —  illegal,  be  it 
remembered,  in  consequence  of 
the  Sultan's  own  laws  dating  back 
to  1873. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
non-recognition  of  slavery  in  the 
law  courts,  that  the  sole  reasons 
which  appear  to  prevent  our  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  so  conclusively 
shown  to  be  in  accordance  with 
our  national  sentiment  and  protes- 
tations, and  at  the  same  time  for 
the  real  benefit  commercially  and 
financially  of  East  Africa,  appear 
to  be — (1)  The  fear  that  it  would 
be  unpopular  among  the  slave- 
owners, and  possibly  lead  to  dis- 
turbance ;  (2)  That  it  would  cause 
a  temporary  stagnation  in  the 
clove  cultivation,  consequent  on 
the  decrease  of  slave  labour,  before 
a  free -labour  market  had  been 
established.  With  regard  to  the 
first  point,  Sir  J.  Kirk,  so  long 
ago  as  1873-76,  did  not  fear  to  in- 
troduce a  far  more  unpopular 
measure — the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  import  of  slaves — in  the 
days  when  the  Sultan  was  a  great 
independent  power.  This  very  plan 
of  the  abolition  of  the  legal  status  of 
slavery  was  urged  upon  the  Sultan, 
before  he  came  under  our  protec- 
tion, both  by  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Salisbury ;  and  it  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  J. 
Kirk  eight  years  ago,  had  it  not 
been  advisable  at  the  moment  to 
withhold  an  unpopular  measure 
which  would  have  thrown  the  Sul- 
tan into  the  arms  of  Germany, 
whose  influence  was  just  then 
rapidly  growing.  It  is,  more- 
over, too  ridiculous  for  a  great 
Power  like  England  to  hesitate 
to  enforce  a  measure  in  a  tiny 
island  around  which  her  powerful 
men-of-war  are  anchored,  for  fear 
of  an  dmeute  among  the  popula- 
tion. As  regards  the  second  point, 
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we  have  already  shown  that  it 
would  be  to  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  Zanzibar  to  create  a  free- 
labour  market ;  and  any  temporary 
difficulty  could  be  tided  over,  if 
necessary,  by  the  importation  of 
free  coolie-labour,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  consular  staff. 

The  natives  under  our  protec- 
tion in  the  Sultanate  have  claims 
upon  us,  as  the  protecting  Power, 
which  we  cannot  lightly  ignore. 
As  "  protected  persons  "  they  must 
have  rights,  but  in  the  law  courts 
we  affirm  that  they  have  none. 
What  are  these  rights,  and  under 
what  Act  can  a  "  protected  person," 
being  a  slave,  appeal  for  British 
protection?  It  is  argued  that 
Arab  owners,  not  being  British 
subjects,  but  only  "protected  per- 
sons," can  claim  their  rights  of 
ownership  under  Mohammedan 
law,  while  slaves,  being  under  a 
similar  protection,  cannot  appeal 
to  English  law.  Yet  the  Under 
Secretary  admitted  in  the  House 
that  practically  all  slaves  in  Zan- 
zibar are  illegally  held,  being  im- 
ported in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1873;  and  on  May  10th  he 
stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
British  officials  to  interfere  in  the 
case  of  a  slave  held  illegally. 

The  large  community  of  British 
Indians  resident  in  East  Africa 
are  not  subjects,  but  "protected 
persons  "  (from  Cutch).  They  are 
not,  and  never  were,  allowed  to 
fly  the  British  flag  on  their  ves- 
sels. They  were  almost  entirely 
Mohammedans,  and  under  the  law 
of  the  Sheria.  Hence  their  case 
was  exactly  identical  with  the 
present  status  of  the  protected 
Arabs  and  Swahilis.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  Indians 
were  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country 
(Zanzibar),  in  which  we  had  then 
no  jurisdiction,  we  arbitrarily  com- 
pelled them  to  release  their  slaves 


without  compensation,  not  merely 
refusing  to  recognise  their  rights 
of  ownership  at  law,  but  enforcing 
total  emancipation,  and  making  it 
criminal  for  an  Indian  to  hold  a 
slave.  Why,  then,  do  we  hesitate 
to  apply  the  same  ruling  to  the 
Arabs,  now  that  by  our  proclama- 
tion of  a  protectorate  over  Zanzibar 
their  status  has  become  identical 
with  that  of  the  British  Indians  ? 
And  why  cannot  a  slave  illegally 
captured  or  detained  claim,  not 
merely  liberation,  but  repatriation 
and  compensation,  as  being  a 
"British  protected  person"? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
scheme  of  administration  for  East 
Africa,  shortly  to  be  announced  by 
Government,  the  case  of  Witu  may 
receive  consideration.  This  little 
district  was  a  German  protector- 
ate, and  was  ceded  to  us  in  part 
exchange  for  Heligoland.  The 
East  African  Company  undertook 
its  administration ;  at  the  instance 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Indian 
code  abolishing  the  recognition  of 
slavery  in  the  law  courts  was  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  total  emancipation 
was  promised  to  the  slaves  on  the 
Queen's  Birthday  in  1896.  Her 
Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar 
was  present  at,  and  signed,  these 
agreements.  The  Company,  being 
in  difficulties,  resigned  its  adminis- 
tration, for  the  robber  bands  of 
Fumo  Omari  had  necessitated  con- 
tinual warlike  expeditions;  but 
these  disturbances  were  in  no  way 
caused  by  the  anti-slavery  enact- 
ments, which,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed conditions,  had  practically 
not  been  enforced.  Government,  on 
taking  it  over,  placed  it  under  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  though  the 
Witu  people  had  long  been  fight- 
ing against  the  Sultan,  and  had 
accepted  German  protection  in 
preference  to  his  rule.  Moham- 
medan law  legalising  slavery  was 
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instituted,  and  the  promise  of 
emancipation  in  1896  made  to  the 
slaves  was  revoked.  In  its  place 
a  clause  providing  for  the  inherit- 
ance in  slaves  was  enacted ;  and 
so  an  Arab,  by  secretly  acquiring 
slaves,  could  transmit  them  as  prop- 
erty to  his  heir,  and  since  slaves 
could  not  be  legally  sold,  the  heir 
could  defy  the  testator's  creditors  ! 
Even  Europeans  in  Witu,  not  being 
exempt  as  they  are  in  Zanzibar 
under  the  treaties  (which  do  not 
apply  to  Witu),  would  be  under 
the  operation  of  Mohammedan  law ! 
These  things  require  readjustment, 
and  we  trust  that  a  policy  dealing 
with  East  Africa  as  a  whole 
will  be  formulated. 

HI.  We  will  not  apologise  for 
the  digressions  we  have  made  from 
the  main  issue — the  Imperial  in- 
terests involved  in  our  East  Afri- 
can policy — for  it  was  necessary 
to  explain  some  of  the  bearings  of 
this  slavery  question,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  the 
course  of  action  which  should  re- 
commend itself  in  the  future.  We 
will  now  turn  from  the  political 
considerations  which  are  connected 
with  the  East  African  seas,  and 
the  islands  and  coast-belts  of  the 
Sultanate,  and  examine  as  briefly 
as  possible  the  situation  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  British 
sphere,  in  the  Nile  valley.  The 
great  river  which  connects  the  in- 
terior lakes,  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  with  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  navigable  with  some  few 
interruptions  throughout  all  its 
course,  is  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  of  this  vast  continent, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  great 
navigable  waterway  of  3000  odd 
miles,  but  as  being  the  source  of 
the  fertility  and  existence  of 
Egypt,  and  as  being  the  means  of 
access  to  numerous  populated 


countries  which,  as  we  know  from 
the  reports  of  Emin,  Gessi,  and 
others,  are  rich  in  the  valuable 
products  of  caoutchuc,  ivory,  &c. 
Towards  this  valley  of  the  Nile 
various  European  Powers  have 
turned  their  attention.  Egypt 
had  conquered  it  prior  to  the  rise 
of  the  Mahdist  power,  and  aban- 
doned it  to  anarchy,  and  left  her 
garrisons  to  their  fate  on  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain,  though 
writers  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
are  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
a  little  firm  action  on  our  part 
would  have"  suppressed  without 
difficulty  what  was  at  first  an 
insignificant  movement.  Egypt's 
claims  lapsed  in  virtue  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Mahdi,  and  she 
has  since  repudiated  all  respon- 
sibility for,  or  claim  to,  these  terri- 
tories. Great  Britain  has  a  para- 
mount claim  in  the  Nile  valley, 
both  on  the  grounds  of  its  being 
the  Hinterland  of  Egypt  of  which 
she  is  the  protecting  Power,  and 
because  of  the  millions  of  money 
and  thousands  of  lives  expended 
in  checking  the  advance  of  the 
Mahdi  towards  Egypt,  and  towards 
the  Red  Sea.  These  claims  she 
has  not  hesitated  to  assert  before 
Europe.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Rosebery  have  publicly  insisted 
upon  them,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
recently  announced  in  Parliament 
that  Lado  at  least  is  in  the  British 
sphere.  We  thus  stand  committed 
before  Europe  by  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  back,  even  if 
we  wished  to  do  so,  without 
national  humiliation.  Moreover, 
we  are  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  must  remain  there 
for  some  time  longer  at  least,  and 
that  our  influence  in  that  country 
must  ever  be  paramount.  "  Who- 
ever dominates  the  Upper  Nile 
controls  the  destinies  of  Egypt," 
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said  a  prominent  Egyptian  states- 
man, and  the  Power  under  whose 
sovereignty  the  Nile  waterway 
may  fall  will  have  entire  control 
of  the  question  of  converting  the 
great  lakes  into  a  reservoir  by 
making  a  dam  across  the  river  at 
its  exit  from  either  lake.  The  sup- 
position is  of  course  untenable 
that  such  a  Power,  if  hostile  to 
Egypt,  could  divert  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  so  as  to  starve 
a  whole  nation ;  but  the  moral 
force  held  by  a  Power  so  situated 
would  be  sufficient  to  exert  the 
requisite  pressure  upon  Egypt; 
nor  is  it  chimerical  to  suppose 
that  in  such  a  case  a  large  portion 
of  the  Nile  flood  might  be  diverted 
for  the  irrigation  of  a  country 
higher  up  the  river,  the  object  in 
this  case,  though  absolutely  detri- 
mental to  Egypt,  being  ostensibly 
humanitarian  elsewhere. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other 
considerations  upon  which  we  have 
no  space  to  enter  here,  it  has  been 
recognised  by  our  statesmen  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  have 
exclusive  influence  throughout  the 
Nile  valley,  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  we  afford  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign,  and 
possibly  hostile,  Power.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  content  to  postpone 
any  action,  but  the  moment  has 
now  come  when  we  must  either 
make  good  our  claims  or  be  con- 
tent to  see  them  lapse  for  ever, 
and  the  Nile  waterway  pass  into 
the  hands  of  France.  Italy  had 
aims  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
induced  her  to  forego  them.  By 
the  agreement  of  1889,  and  the 
formal  treaty  of  1891,  she  finally 
shut  herself  out,  and  undertook  to 
advance  no  farther  westward  than 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude.  Ger- 
many also  made  an  energetic  move 
towards  this  most  important  dis- 


trict, but  by  the  treaty  of  1890, 
and  the  cession  of  Heligoland,  we 
ensured  her  abstention  from  any 
advance  from  the  east  and  south 
towards  the  Nile.  By  a  further 
treaty  this  year,  similar  pledges 
were  exacted  from  her  with  regard 
to  any  extension  from  her  posses- 
sions on  the  West  Coast.  The  two 
neighbouring  friendly  Powers  be- 
ing thus  excluded,  our  only  remain- 
ing competitors  in  the  Nile  valley 
were  the  Congo  State  and  France. 
King  Leopold,  recognising  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain,  asked  per- 
mission to  obtain  access  to  the 
Albert  Lake  or  the  Nile,  and  as 
England  raised  no  objection  he 
sent  a  very  powerful  expedition 
under  Van  Kerckhoven  in  Feb- 
ruary 1891,  and  in  return  ceded 
certain  territory  to  Great  Britain. 
The  expedition  reached  Wadelai, 
and  proceeded  northwards  to  Lado, 
and  report  says  that  it  has  endea- 
voured to  reach  the  districts  still 
farther  north.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, in  raising  no  objection  to  the 
King's  projects,  did  not  cede  sove- 
reign rights,  nor  is  it  on  record 
that  King  Leopold  has  ever  claimed 
them.  At  that  time  we  had  no 
footing  even  in  Uganda,  and  our 
treaties  as  regards  the  Nile  valley 
had  not  as  yet  been  concluded  with 
the  Italians  and  Germans. 

Belgium  is  a  friendly  State,  with 
whom  we  have  ancient  treaties  of 
friendship  and  co-operation,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
an  amicable  means  may  be  found 
of  reconciling  our  interests  in  the 
Nile  valley  with  the  aims  and 
wishes  of  the  King,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  settled  her 
difficulties  with  Germany  in  "West 
Africa,  has  been  rapidly  extending 
eastwards  towards  the  Nile.  At 
her  farthest  outpost  (at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Oubanghi  (Welle)  and 
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Mbomu  rivers)  a  powerful  expe- 
dition has  recently  been  concen- 
trated. Recently,  on  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  in  Brussels 
between  the  French  and  Belgian 
delegates  who  had  met  to  delimit 
the  frontiers  in  this  district,  '  Le 
Temps'  alluded  in  a  threatening 
manner  to  the  probable  result  in 
Africa,  and  foretold  a  collision 
with  the  Belgian  forces.  From 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  French 
press  in  urging  that  France  should 
anticipate  England  in  the  Nile 
valley,  there  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  destination  of  this 
powerful  expedition  is  the  Nile 
valley,  and  that  the  French  intend 
to  make  their  way  thither  by 
force,  if  opposed  by  the  troops  of 
the  Congo  State,  who  are  already 
in  possession.  In  such  a  case 
Belgium  may  find  herself  involved 
in  a  serious  difficulty,  and  it  would 
be  to  her  advantage  to  come  to 
terms  with  England,  whose  assist- 
ance under  such  circumstances 
would  not,  we  trust,  be  asked  in 
vain.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Colvile, 
who  was  sent  out  to  Uganda  to 
take  charge  of  the  Sudanese,  has 
advanced  to  Wadelai  and  hoisted 
the  British  flag  there.  Being  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  despatched 
from  London  presumably  with 
definite  and  full  instructions,  his 
action  can  only  mean,  spite  of 
the  recent  official  disclaimer,  that 
our  effective  occupation  and  ad- 
ministration is  to  include  Wadelai. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  in 
connection  with  our  position  and 
claims  to  the  Nile  valley,  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  despatch  to 
Germany  in  May  1890, — as  pre- 
viously in  the  case  of  Portuguese 
claims  in  Nyasaland,  —  laid  it 
down  as  England's  ruling  in  such 
cases  that  no  claim  could  super- 
sede effective  occupation.  This 
must  necessarily,  however,  be  pro- 


gressive, and  our  protectorate  over 
Uganda  and  occupation  of  Wadelai 
are  presumptive  evidence  of  our  in- 
tention to  substantiate  our  claims 
farther  north  along  the  Nile. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  that 
France  aims  at  establishing  a  great 
trans  -  continental  empire  which 
shall  extend  from  her  possessions 
on  the  west,  and,  including  the 
Nile  valley,  shall  absorb  Abys- 
sinia, and  obtain  an  outlet  on  the 
Red  Sea  at  her  port  of  Obock 
opposite  Aden.  Whether  or  not 
this  may  be  the  ultimate  object 
for  which  France  has  for  so  many 
years  been  steadily  pushing  east- 
wards, and  has  spent  so  many 
millions  in  the  process,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  her  activity 
both  in  Abyssinia  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Nile  would  lend  much 
colour  to  the  suggestion.  She  also 
claims  the  right  of  pre-emption  in 
the  Congo  State  on  the  death  of 
King  Leopold.  The  King  has  be- 
queathed the  State  to  Belgium  as 
his  heir,  and  maintains  that  he 
and  Belgium  are  one,  and  that 
since  he  gives  his  rights,  and  does 
not  realise  them  for  money,  France 
can  raise  no  objection.  The  ap- 
parently inspired  writer  in  '  Le 
Temps,'  however,  combats  this 
view,  and  says  that  France  will 
never  recognise  the  legality  of  the 
bequest,  and  even  threatens  Bel- 
gium with  complications  should 
she  attempt  to  accept  it !  We 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article 
a  significant  comment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  European  war  being 
precipitated  by  an  African  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  necessary  to  realise 
the  scope  and  object  of  French  aims, 
and  the  perseverance  and  disregard 
of  cost  with  which  they  have  for 
years  been  pursued,  in  order  that 
we  may  appreciate  the  real  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved. 
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IV.  Of  the  possibilities  of  East 
Africa  as  a  field  for  industrial  en- 
terprise we  shall  say  but  little. 
Captain  Lugard,  in  his  book,  '  The 
Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire,' 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the 
present  and  future  products  — 
those  that  are  indigenous,  and 
those  that  may  be  introduced  and 
cultivated.  His  verdict  as  to  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  evidence  of  many 
witnesses  whom  he  quotes,  has 
lately  been  more  than  corrobor- 
ated by  Sir  G.  Portal,  who  adds 
that  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  suitable  for  European 
colonisation.  The  climate  of  the 
uplands  is  cold  and  bracing,  and 
the  rainfall  regular  and  abundant. 
No  malarial  tract  has  to  be  passed 
through  to  reach  these  highlands, 
but  merely  a  less  fertile  and  arid 
belt,  which  rises  rapidly  in  eleva- 
tion. No  malarial  waterway  gives 
access  to  the  interior — a  fact  which 
we  hold  to  be  an  advantage — but  a 
system  of  great  lakes  and  water- 
ways in  the  interior,  which  from 
their  elevation  are  healthy,  render 
internal  communication  easy,  and 
facilitate  the  collection  of  produce 
and  the  distribution  of  imports. 
They  require  to  be  connected  with 
the  coast  by  a  railway,  and  this 
has  been  found  to  be  feasible  and 
cheap  by  the  Government  Survey. 
"Any  other  policy,"  says  Portal, 
"  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  make- 
shift." The  high  plateaux  in  East 
Africa  are  continuous,  and  not,  as 
elsewhere,  separated  by  malarial 
tracts ;  the  people  are  with  few 
exceptions  friendly,  and,  except  in 
the  Lake  district,  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  fire-arms.  Slave-raiding  by 
coast-men  is  almost  or  quite  un- 
known, and  intertribal  war  must 
cease  with  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  Administration.  With 
such  advantages  of  climate,  soil, 


&c.,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
East  Africa  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  latest 
acquired  possessions. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate the  importance,  from  Im- 
perial considerations,  of  having  a 
definite  and  comprehensive  policy 
in  Africa,  where  hitherto  our  action 
has  contrasted  very  unfavourably 
with  the  perseverance  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  the  continuity 
of  their  aims  through  many  years. 
For  lack  of  such  a  definite  policy, 
we  have  continually  surrendered 
the  advantages  we  already  held, 
and  have  involved  ourselves  in 
difficulties  with  other  European 
powers.  Indecision  and  vacilla- 
tion are,  moreover,  disastrous  in 
Africa  itself,  and  lead  to  blood- 
shed, suffering,  and  enhanced  cost. 

To  take  the  instance  of  Uganda. 
The  agent  of  the  Company  secured 
the  services  of  the  Sudanese  soldiery 
of  Emin's  province,  and  established 
them  temporarily  in  a  line  of  forts 
from  the  Albert  Lake  to  Uganda, 
pending  their  organisation  and  con- 
trol by  qualified  officers.  Captain 
Macdonald,  placed  temporarily  in 
command  in  Uganda,  withdrew 
these  forts,  which  had  been  made 
as  a  barrier  between  the  cruel 
hordes  of  Kabarega  and  the  people 
of  Toru,  to  whose  protection  we 
were  pledged.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  that  Kabarega  invaded 
Toru ;  and  though  the  details  of 
this  invasion  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  transpire,  it  must  have 
meant  a  great  amount  of  blood- 
shed and  massacre,  in  violation  of 
our  pledges  of  protection.  Colonel 
Colvile  succeeded  Macdonald,  and 
was  compelled,  in  consequence  of 
this  action,  to  undertake  a  war 
against  Kabarega,  involving  fresh 
bloodshed ;  and  the  latest  telegrams 
announce  that  a  line  of  forts  has 
been  once  more  made  from  the 
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south-west    of    Lake    Albert   to 
Uganda ! 

We  trust  that  the  new  policy  in 
East  Africa  will  not  be  one  of  dis- 
integration ;  we  hope  that  Uganda 
and  a  surrounding  portion  of  terri- 
tory will  not  be  severed  from  the 
remainder  of  East  Africa  and 
placed  under  one  Administration, 
while  a  separate  control,  entirely 
distinct,  is  appointed  to  the  rest. 
The  Government  declaration  would 
seem  to  indicate  some  such  course, 
and,  if  so,  it  will  be  but  a  policy 
of  makeshift,  involving  extra  cost, 
conflicting  interests,  and  a  di- 
versity of  legal  processes  applying 
to  different  portions  of  a  single 
country.  It  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  East 
Africa  should  be  incorporated  in 
a  single  Protectorate,  since  already 
a  "  Free-land  Colony,"  composed  of 
individuals  of  all  nationalities,  is 
in  process  of  formation  within  the 
"  British  sphere,"  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  district  selected  by 
this  European  colony  should  be 
included  under  the  legal  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Administrator 
of  a  "  Protectorate." 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  but  one 
word  on  the  still  undecided  ques- 
tion of  the  French  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  arising  out  of 
the  war  in  Uganda  in  January 
1892.  It  has  been  stated,  and  has 
not  been  controverted,  that  the 
losses  of  the  French  Fathers 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
the  personal  camp-gear  which  they 
took  with  them  to  the  islands 
against  the  official  protest  of  the 
British  resident.  The  English 
missions,  on  the  other  hand, 
lost  over  £5000  worth  of  really 
valuable  property  just  brought 
into  the  country,  for  which  no 
compensation  has  been  given. 
Sir  G.  Portal  granted  extensions 
of  territory,  and  various  other  con- 


cessions, to  the  Wa-fransa,  under 
a  direct  menace,  for  he  states, 
on  Monseigneur  Hirth's  own  au- 
thority, that  they  were  buying 
arms  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
adds  that  they  constituted  a  threat 
to  the  king  and  British  authority. 
He,  however,  made  the  concessions 
in  order  to  induce  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  give  up  the  nephews 
of  Mwanga  (the  heirs  to  the  throne) 
of  whom  they  held  possession,  and 
stated  in  his  despatches  that  all 
reports  concurred  in  representing 
that  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
Wa-fransa  was  vastly  greater  than 
their  actual  needs.  He  also  stated 
that  unarmed  Roman  Catholics 
were  living  at  the  capital  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  since  Captain 
Lugard  had  only  restricted  the 
armed  Wa-fransa  to  Buddu.  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  the  nephews  of 
Mwanga  have  never  been  given  up, 
though  the  concessions  have  been 
appropriated  !  It  has  been  urged 
repeatedly  that  English  Roman 
Catholic  Fathers  should  replace  the 
French  Fathers  in  Uganda,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  the  national  dis- 
tinctions which  have  so  largely 
helped  to  bring  about  the  deplor- 
able hostility  between  the  fac- 
tions. If  the  aims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  purely  religious,  and 
have  no  ulterior  political  motives, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  suggestion  should  not  be 
adopted  :  it  should  be  made  a  sine 
qud  non  before  any  claim  for  com- 
pensation is  entertained.  As  it  is, 
the  news  from  Uganda  points  to 
the  formation  of  an  imperium  in 
imperio  under  Monseigneur  Hirth 
in  Buddu.  We  have  no  wish  to 
revive  past  controversies,  but  since 
Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  on  April 
18  that  "the  only  point  still  in 
dispute  "  is  this  claim  for  compen- 
sation, it  is  well  that  these  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 
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BY  the  first  of  June  we  have 
usually  advanced  some  way  into 
the  second  half  of  the  parliamen- 
tary session.  This  year,  if  any 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  hints 
which  have  been  dropped  by  gentle- 
men in  the  confidence  of  Ministers, 
we  may  be  near  the  end  of  it,  and 
on  what  common  report  says  of 
their  intentions,  this  date  cuts  it 
in  half.  At  all  events,  the  char- 
acter of  a  session  is  usually  pretty 
well  determined  by  the  time  Whit- 
suntide is  passed,  and  we  shall 
accordingly  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  the  position 
of  the  Administration  as  it  seemed 
to  any  ordinary  spectator  when 
Parliament  separated  for  the  holi- 
days, nothing  having  occurred 
since  to  make  any  material  altera- 
tion in  it. 

Down  to  the  date  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  Government  had  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons 
eight  bills  of  great  importance,  of 
which  six  may  be  ranked  as  legis- 
lative proposals  of  the  first  class, 
each  of  which  would  at  one  time 
have  been  thought  to  require  at 
least  half  a  session  to  itself,  and 
with  a  weak  Administration,  even 
more.  Down  to  the  21st  of  May, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
assembled, only  two,  the  Registra- 
tion Bill  and  the  Budget  Bill,  had 
been  read  a  second  time,  and  that 
after  ominous  debates,  and  by 
the  same  insignificant,  or  perhaps 
significant,  majorities  of  fourteen. 
The  Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill, 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  the 
Local  Government  for  Scotland 
Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Bill, 
and  the  Conciliation  Bill,  had 
advanced  no  further  than  the 


introductory  stage.  The  two  more 
advanced  measures  are  full  of 
highly  contentious  matter.  Both 
contain  attacks  upon  property  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  danger- 
ous character,  which  will  be  re- 
sisted by  the  Opposition  to  the 
last  cartridge.  Yet  Ministers  did 
not  scruple  to  encumber  the  order 
paper  with  at  least  three  other  bills 
which  they  are  pledged  to  carry 
through  the  Commons,  and  which 
they  can  neither  abandon  with- 
out alienating  one  section  of  their 
supporters,  nor  proceed  with  except 
by  expedients  highly  distasteful 
to  another.  Of  the  English  Rad- 
icals, many  dislike  the  Budget,  more 
the  closure,  and  more  still  the  pros- 
pect of  an  autumn  session.  Min- 
isters, therefore,  have  only  a  choice 
of  evils  before  them ;  and  it  may 
be  they  will  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  an  early  dissolution.  But 
the  question  still  remains,  how 
they  came  to  place  themselves  in 
such  a  position ;  or  what  induced 
them  to  run  four  measures  abreast, 
any  one  of  which,  together  with 
such  minor  legislation  as  is  always 
necessary,  it  would  have  taxed  the 
energies  of  a  much  more  powerful 
Administration  to  carry  through 
between  March  and  August.  This 
is  not  too  much  to  say  either  of 
the  change  in  the  death  duties, 
threatening,  as  it  does,  important 
classes  of  society  and  great  in- 
dustrial interests  with  something 
like  ruin;  or  of  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment, which,  besides  flagrant 
injustice,  makes  a  formidable  inroad 
on  the  constitution,  and  paves  the 
way  for  something  still  worse  ;  or 
of  Scotch  Local  Government,  which 
will  certainly  require  all  the  time 
and  attention  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  English  County  Councils 
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Bill ;  or  of  the  Registration  Bill, 
which,  while  striking  another  blow 
at  the  legitimate  claims  of  property, 
only  aggravates  the  injustice  which 
marks  the  present  distribution  of 
the  franchise ;  or,  finally,  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  of  which  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  highly 
contentious  Irish  measure,  and  not 
likely  to  leave  time  for  any  other 
bill  of  equal  magnitude  to  pass 
alongside  of  it. 

What  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  spectacle  1  The 
experienced  statesmen  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  it  are  not  likely 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
to  which  we  have  referred.  None 
can  know  better  than  themselves 
that  when  bill  jostles  bill,  and 
half-a-dozen  are  struggling  to  pass 
at  the  same  time  where  there  is 
only  room  for  one,  the  chances  are 
that  they  all  stick  fast,  and  are 
all  suffocated  together.  We  can 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  result  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  them,  if  not  contem- 
plated from  the  first ;  and  will 
only  add  that,  in  thus  playing 
with  legislation  and  trifling  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  are 
showing  their  contempt  both  for 
the  interests  of  the  country  and 
the  character  of  Parliament,  which, 
if  the  House  retained  any  of  its 
ancient  self-respect,  should  be 
visited  with  speedy  retribution. 

But  why  beat  about  the  bush  1 
The  meaning  of  this  procedure  is 
now  perfectly  clear.  There  were 
three  objects  to  be  attained  by  it. 
The  first  was  to  dazzle  the  more  illi- 
terate class  of  voters  by  a  specious 
array  of  measures  intended  to  show 
that  Codlin  was  their  friend  and 
not  Short.  The  second  was  to  lay 
in  a  sufncient  stock  of  excuses  for 
charging  the  Opposition  with  ob- 
struction. The  third  was  to  set  the 
two  Houses  by  the  ears  in  order 
to  raise  a  popular  agitation  against 


the  House  of  Lords,  necessarily 
redounding  to  the  credit  and  ad- 
vantage of  its  authors.  The  same 
string  of  measures  would  serve  for 
all  three  purposes.  The  introduc- 
tion of  so  many  bills  into  the  House 
of  Commons  was  quite  enough  to 
impose  upon  the  multitude,  who  do 
not  understand  enough  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  to  see  that  their 
very  number  made  success  impos- 
sible. If  all  failed,  their  failure  was 
easily  attributed  to  the  acts  of  a 
malignant  Opposition.  If  one 
squeezed  through  and  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  in  time,  it  would 
have  been  expressly  constructed 
in  a  manner  to  ensure  its  rejec- 
tion, so  that  another  might  be 
added  to  the  list  of  grievances  in- 
tended to  fan  the  flame,  at  which 
a  democratic  Ministry,  somewhat 
pinched  of  late,  hoped  to  warm  their 
hands.  If  their  bills  failed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  Con- 
servative obstruction.  If  they 
failed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  patrician  arrogance.  Their 
measures  were  deliberately  taken 
with  the  view  of  catching  their 
adversaries  in  this  dilemma.  It 
was  a  pretty  game  enough ;  only 
they  forgot  that  there  was  some 
one  looking  over  their  hands  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the 
public  understood  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  gross  abuse 
of  the  functions  of  Government, 
and  a  misappropriation  of  the  pub- 
lic time  analogous  to  the  offence 
committed  by  a  fraudulent  trustee. 
When  a  party  comes  into  power 
in  a  recognised  minority,  on  the 
understanding  that  Parliament  is 
to  be  dissolved  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  the  Government  is 
only  a  provisional  Government,  and 
only  promises  are  to  be  expected 
from  it.  It  can  but  repeat  in 
office  the  views  which  it  expressed 
in  Opposition.  But  though  the 
present  Government  may  be  prac- 
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tically  in  much  the  same  plight, 
they  do  not  acknowledge  it  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  Mr  Glad- 
stone said  after  the  last  general 
election,  that  a  majority  of  forty 
was  ample,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
says  now  that  a  majority  of  two 
is  quite  sufficient.  They  cannot 
therefore  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
a  provisional  Government.  There 
is  no  understanding  at  all  about 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  They  are 
holding  office  as  a  permanent  Ad- 
ministration supported  by  a  par- 
liamentary majority.  That  is  their 
own  account  of  themselves.  In 
these  circumstances,  then,  it  is  per- 
fectly unpardonable  to  convert  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  vehicle 
for  the  delivery  of  electioneering 
addresses,  to  the  neglect  or  detri- 
ment of  its  proper  duties  and  pur- 
poses. Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Government  are  now  doing. 
They  are  making  Parliament  a 
platform. 

All  this  kind  of  work  should  be 
done  outside.  If  Ministers  want 
to  stump  the  country,  let  them 
stump  it.  But  they  have  no  right 
to  turn  the  House  of  Commons  to 
such  base  uses,  or  to  waste  its 
time  over  measures  not  meant  to 
be  carried,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
such  as  are,  by  the  necessity  of 
excluding  them  from  anything  like 
adequate  discussion.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  system,  this  plan  of 
employing  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  advertising  medium,  and 
plastering  its  walls  with  promises, 
instead  of  conducting  its  affairs  on 
legitimate  business  principles  with 
a  view  to  practical  results.1  The 
combined  process  of  sacrificing 
parliamentary  efficiency  to  elec- 
tioneering necessities,  and  of 


setting  the  two  Houses  against 
each  other,  as  men  would  set  dogs 
to  fight,  by  throwing  down  before 
them  something  they  are  certain 
to  quarrel  over,  is  a  degradation 
of  parliamentary  government,  and 
a  blow  struck  alike  at  its  dignity, 
utility,  and  authority,  for  which, 
if  the  natural  consequences  follow, 
future  generations  will  curse  the 
hour  which  placed  the  present 
Ministry  in  office. 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  is 
plain  from  what  Lord  Rosebery 
himself  said  on  the  1st  of  May — 
namely,  that  the  Government  pro- 
gramme was  not  so  much  meant  to 
be  carried  out  as  to  "  indicate  a 
general  policy."  Now  a  policy  of 
indication  is  all  very  well  for  an 
Opposition,  but  it  is  hardly  enough 
for  a  Government.  That  stage 
should  have  been  completed  else- 
where. Ministers  whose  duty  it 
is  to  provide  for  the  public  wants 
can  hardly  be  allowed  to  stand  in- 
dicating for  ever  like  a  finger-post, 
without  ever  making  any  real  ad- 
vance along  the  road  suggested. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  per- 
fection of  reporting,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  penny  press,  have 
made  it  not  only  possible  but  ne- 
cessary for  parliamentary  speakers 
to  address  themselves  to  a  larger 
audience  than  they  were  formerly 
required  to  take  into  account,  and 
that  the  orator  at  St  Stephen's 
has,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
had  his  eye  on  the  outside  public 
more  frequently  than  he  would 
have  had  earlier  in  the  century. 
What  we  complain  of  is,  that  the 
present  Ministry  think  of  nothing 
else.  Other  Administrations  have 
only  brought  in  such  measures 
as  they  really  hoped  to  pass, 


1  Since  these  words  were  written  (May  8th),  Mr  Goschen  has  taken  up  the  same 
metaphor,  and  thinks  the  public  ought  to  warn  the  Government  of  their  folly  in 
the  familiar  words.  "Bill-stickers,  beware  !  " 
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genuine  and  well  considered,  even 
if  few  and  evil,  trusting  to  the 
effect  of  their  policy  for  the  sup- 
port they  wanted.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  present  Ministry 
to  exhibit  themselves  before  the 
whole  world  as  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  bubble  companies. 
They  have  floated  companies  for 
disestablishment,  for  confiscation, 
for  religious  persecution,  for  plac- 
ing property  at  the  mercy  of  num- 
bers, for  placing  liberty  at  the 
mercy  of  fanaticism,  and  self-help 
at  the  mercy  of  agitation ;  and 
they  have  done  little  else.  This, 
we  repeat,  has  been  their  policy 
— their  deliberate  and  their  only 
policy.  The  demoralising  effects 
of  such  a  system  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  It  necessarily  gener- 
ates a  spirit  of  insincerity  among 
all  classes  of  politicians;  a  habit 
of  confounding  the  show  with  the 
substance ;  a  tendency  to  place 
shams  and  mockeries  on  a  level 
with  truth  and  reality ;  and  a 
dangerous  contempt  for  those  pre- 
scriptions, precedents,  and  tradi- 
tions by  the  observance  of  which 
England  has  taken  the  lead  of  all 
the  world  in  the  development  of 
constitutional  government. 

Such  assertions  may  be  sneered 
at  as  mere  rhetorical  puerilities. 
Prophecies  of  evil  often  are.  But 
we  venture  to  say  that  if  the  pre- 
sent system  is  not  speedily  aban- 
doned and  a  healthier  one  re- 
stored, the  first  real  demand  for 
change  on  any  great  scale,  the 
first  wave  of  genuine  national  dis- 
content which  passes  over  the 
country,  will  cause  such  prompt 
and  perhaps  violent  interference 
with  it  as  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences but  little  anticipated. 
The  people  are  now  really  indiffer- 
ent to  what  goes  on  in  Parliament, 
because  they  want  nothing  from 
it.  The  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  left  them  little 


to  desire.  The  Radicals  may  try 
to  whip  up  an  artificial  excite- 
ment; the  professional  agitator 
may  continue  to  ply  his  trade. 
But  the  nation  looks  on  at  the  par- 
liamentary game  sometimes  with 
apathy,  sometimes  with  amuse- 
ment, sometimes  with  disgust, 
but  never  with  impatience  or 
anger;  because  it  really  wants 
either  nothing,  or  nothing  but 
what  it  can  afford  to  wait  for. 
But  let  any  urgent  and  wide- 
spread need  arise,  and  we  should 
very  soon  find  that  the  people 
would  have  no  more  of  it.  They 
would  soon  bring  the  cliques  to 
their  senses,  and  insist  on  their 
bundling  themselves  out  of  the 
road,  so  that  we  might  do  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  that  well. 
Before  that  hour  comes,  however, 
irremediable  harm  may  have  been 
done ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
are  anxious  to  rouse  the  public  to 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 
Ministers  make  no  secret  of 
their  new  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  lose  no  opportunity  of 
proclaiming  it  from  the  house-tops. 
Speaking  at  the  dinner  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club  on  the  9th 
of  May,  both  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  declared 
that  it  mattered  nothing  to  them 
whether  their  majority  was  two, 
ten,  or  twenty.  They  meant 
equally  to  remain  in  office.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  quot- 
ed with  approval  the  reply  of 
Lord  John  Russell  to  a  lady  who 
reproached  him  with  the  smallness 
of  his  majority,  "  After  all,  we  are 
more  than  you  are."  And  this, 
then,  we  are  to  understand,  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  But  Sir  William 
Harcourt  forgets  that  the  Whigs 
had  net  always  acted  in  this  man- 
ner. On  the  Jamaica  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1839 
their  majority  was  more  than 
double  what  Lord  Rosebery  thinks 
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necessary, — it  was  actually  five  : 
yet  the  Ministry,  of  which  Lord 
John  Russell  was  the  leading 
spirit,  immediately  resigned.  Had 
they  always  acted  on  this  principle, 
their  fortunes  would  have  been 
widely  different.  But  after  their 
return  to  office  they  clung  to  it 
so  tenaciously  for  the  next  two 
years,  not  caring,  like  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  whether  their  majority  was 
two,  ten,  or  twenty,  that  the  Whig 
party  by  degrees  forfeited  all  pop- 
ular respect,  and  never  afterwards 
regained  it.  Their  second  Jamaica 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  ten.  A  vote  of  censure  on 
their  Chinese  policy  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  only  nine ;  and  so 
they  went  on  losing  credit  and 
character  in  the  country  session 
after  session,  till  the  final  crash 
came,  and  the  Whig  party  was 
not  only  deposed  but  destroyed. 
This  is  the  moral  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  repartee,  so  much  ad- 
mired by  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  "  We 
are  more  than  you  are "  ruined 
a  great  party  and  blighted  the 
prospects  of  a  great  statesman. 

It  appears  ridiculous  to  argue 
such  a  question.  Appeals  to  com- 
mon-sense or  experience  ought  to 
be  superfluous  in  such  a  case.  Ma- 
jorities of  two,  ten,  or  twenty  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  any  guarantee 
of  public  confidence.  It  was  never 
intended  that  they  should  be  so 
regarded,  and  they  never  have 
been.  Such  majorities  imply  a 
balanced  state  of  parties,  in  which 
a  Government  not  aiming  at  the 
grand  or  sublime  in  legislation  may 
remain  in  power  for  some  years, 
but  not  when  they  take  to  moun- 
taineering. Sir  W.  Harcourt 
scoffs  at  those  who  go  on  "plod- 
ding in  the  plains";  he  is  p  11  for 
the  highest  peaks,  where,  he  says, 
you  must  expect  to  meet  with 
dangers  and  difficulties.  True ; 
but  they  are  difficulties  and  dan- 


gers not  to  be  surmounted  with  a 
majority  of  only  two.  "  To  scale 
the  graduated  steeps,"  to  continue 
the  poetical  and  post  -  prandial 
imagery  into  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed,  requires  not  only 
a  stout  heart  but  a  powerful  army, 
when  your  march  is  opposed  by  a 
skilful  and  resolute  enemy.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Charles  XII., 
Napoleon  I.,  have  trampled  on 
obstacles  which  might  well  have 
seemed  insuperable.  But  they 
were  what  they  were.  Great 
things,  we  know,  have  been  done 
with  small  majorities,  or  even  with 
none  at  all — but  only  by  great  men. 
The  present  Ministry  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  support  which  is 
necessary  to  more  ordinary  mortals. 
They  are  now  attempting  what  is 
manifestly  impossible — heroic  legis- 
lation without  a  hero. 

But  to  descend  from  the  region 
of  metaphor,  into  which  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  has  seduced  us,  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  surely 
to  understand  that  a  Ministry 
which  can  only  command  a  ma- 
jority of  fourteen  on  what  are 
virtually  Cabinet  questions  can- 
not really  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  either  Parliament  or  the 
public,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
intended  by  the  constitution  that 
they  should  possess  it.  In  a  House 
of  670  members,  294  voting  one 
way  and  308  another  implies  an 
almost  equal  division  of  opinion, 
and  is  very  far  indeed  from  in- 
dicating that  preponderance  of 
strength  which  every  Government 
ought  to  possess  if  they  aspire  to 
the  character  of  an  efficient  and 
stable  Administration  competent 
to  carry  great  measures.  That 
strength  should  be  sufficient  to 
place  them  beyond  the  mercy  of  an 
accident  or  the  caprice  of  a  faction ; 
and  to  enable  them,  in  short,  to  go 
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through  their  appointed  work  with 
decent  and  respectable  success. 
This  we  say  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  have  always  been  used 
when  Governments  have  been  said 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Such  is  the  understand- 
ing on  which  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment has  been  regulated  for  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half :  and 
if  it  is  now  to  be  given  up,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  our  legislative  scheme  must 
be  remodelled,  and  the  party 
system  finally  abandoned. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
Ministers  may  find  a  way  out  of 
their  difficulties  through  an  autumn 
session.  But  there  are  cogent 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  they 
will  have  recourse  to  this  exped- 
ient. In  the  first  place,  the  dodge 
would  be  too  transparent.  In  the 
second  place,  some  of  their  most 
influential  supporters  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  To  begin  with  the 
first  objection, — whatever  excuse 
there  may  be  for  compelling  a 
House  of  Commons  which  has  only 
risen  in  August  or  September  to 
sit  again  from  November  to  March, 
when  the  measures  to  be  laid  before 
it  are  such  as  have  a  chance  of 
passing,  is  totally  wanting  when  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  beforehand 
that  they  have  no  chance  at  all. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if 
Parliament  last  year  had  enjoyed 
its  usual  period  of  rest,  and  made 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  the  work 
of  the  present  session,  when  it 
could  have  been  discussed  more 
leisurely  and  with  unjaded  facul- 
ties, by  a  House  recruited  for  the 
work,  and  not  simply  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it.  We  probably  should 
have  had  a  much  better  bill  than 
we  did  get.  Still,  as  the  measure 
was  one  which,  both  in  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Lords,  the  Opposi- 
tion were  willing  to  accept,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  was  gained, 


whatever  else  was  lost,  by  passing 
it  in  the  winter  instead  of  in  the 
spring.  There  was  a  plausible  case 
to  be  made  out  for  it.  But  as  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  is  as 
certain  to  be  rejected  as  the  sun  is 
to  rise,  as  the  only  part  of  the 
Registration  Bill  on  which  the 
Government  and  the  Radicals  have 
set  their  hearts  is  destined  to  a 
like  fate,  and  as  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill  will  never  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  in  a  form  to  sat- 
isfy the  Irish,  what  is  the  good 
of  sacrificing  time,  health,  and 
other  important  duties,  in  pursuit 
of  objects  which  are  allowed  to  be 
unattainable  ?  The  more  haste, 
the  less  speed.  If  the  Government 
are  really  of  opinion  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pass  these  measures  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  why  do 
they  hesitate  to  take  the  only 
step  which  can  really  facilitate 
their  progress,  and  dissolve  Par- 
liament at  once  ?  It  is  universally 
understood  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  will  have  to  be  taken  on 
these  questions  before  anything 
further  can  be  done.  This  is  the 
preliminary  condition  on  which 
alone  legislation  is  possible.  We 
know  now  all  that  an  autumn 
session  could  teach  us.  The  fate 
of  these  various  measures  cannot 
be  made  clearer  than  it  is.  What 
we  know  to  a  certainty  in  June, 
we  cannot  know  any  better  in 
December.  There  is  one  reason, 
and  one  only,  for  calling  Parlia- 
ment together  merely  to  register 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  thus 
prolong  a  period  of  suspense 
which,  if  these  reforms  are  so 
urgent,  should  be  terminated  as 
quickly  as  possible.  That  reason 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  piling  up 
materials  to  kindle  a  cry  against 
the  House  of  Lords.  But,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  motive 
would  be  too  apparent — the  scheme 
too  barefaced,  we  should  say — even 
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for  the  most  callous  and  reckless 
member  of  the  Government.  But 
even  were  it  not,  there  are  other 
considerations  to  deter  them.  They 
will  scarcely  be  able,  in  view  of 
a  general  election  next  spring,  to 
keep  their  majority  together  in 
November  and  December.  The 
Gladstonian  members  will  want  to 
be  working  their  constituencies. 
The  Anti-Parnellites  dare  not 
come  away  from  Ireland  and  leave 
the  field  open  to  their  adversaries, 
who  will  certainly  not  come  up 
again  for  an  autumn  session.  We 
question,  therefore,  whether  any 
escape  lies  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  direction. 

Suppose,  however,  all  these 
considerations  to  be  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  the  game  played 
out  with  the  result  which  the 
Government  anticipate.  Will  it 
answer?  Let  them  go  to  the 
country  with  their  cry  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  see  what  they 
will  make  of  it.  What  would  be 
the  national  response?  That,  of 
course,  would  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  various  measures 
which  the  House  of  Lords  had  re- 
jected. But  we  can  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  at  what  would  be  given 
with  regard  to  the  Employers  Lia- 
bility Bill,  the  over-representation 
of  Ireland,  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  and  the  death  duties.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
what  a  vast  majority  of  the  British 
people  would  say  to  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment as  a  preparatory  step 
for  Disestablishment  all  round.  It 
is  very  unlikely,  therefore,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  has  already  pointed  out, 
that  Lord  Rosebery  could  get  up 
a  cry  against  the  House  of  which 
he  is  himself  a  member,  merely 
for  rejecting  measures  which  the 
people  disapproved.  But  we  will 
put  the  case  another  way.  The 
people,  even  in  the  broadest  sense 


of  the  term,  must  surely  be  able 
to  understand  that,  in  suspending 
doubtful  proposals,  while  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
all  but  evenly  balanced,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  only  fulfilling 
an  obligation  imposed  on  it  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  the  prop- 
er course  for  reformers  to  adopt, 
if  they  desire  these  particular 
changes,  is  not  to  abolish  the 
Upper  House  but  to  increase  their 
own  majority  in  the  Lower.  The 
House  of  Lords  cannot  be  expected 
to  receive,  as  the  deliberate  voice 
of  the  whole  people,  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  which  three 
hundred  are  on  one  side  and  three 
hundred  and  ten  on  the  other. 
The  working  classes  themselves 
are  very  reluctant  in  their  own 
disputes  to  be  bound  by  majorities 
which  represent  no  real  or  per- 
manent preponderance  of  opinion. 
In  deciding  to-day  on  a  course  of 
action  to  be  adopted  to-morrow 
the  majority,  however  small,  must 
necessarily  decide  the  matter,  be- 
cause there  is  no  time  for  further 
consideration.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  with  legislation,  especially 
where  great  constitutional  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  where  any  disap- 
pointment that  may  be  caused  by 
a  year  or  two's  delay  is  not  to 
be  weighed  for  one  moment 
against  the  irreparable  harm  that 
may  be  done  by  precipitate  or  pre- 
mature revolution.  These  truths 
are  so  simple  and  obvious  that  the 
least  educated  man  possessed  of 
an  ordinary  share  of  common- 
sense  must  be  capable  of  compre- 
hending them,  if  only  they  are 
fairly  set  before  him.  And  if  he 
possesses,  in  addition,  that  love  of 
fair-play  and  open  dealing  on  which 
Englishmen  plume  themselves,  he 
will  not  see  much  to  admire  in  the 
conduct  of  men  who  wilfully  mis- 
represent what  has  been  done  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  who  try  to 
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confuse  men's  minds  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  part  which  it 
plays  in  our  constitutional  system  ; 
and  who  describe  as  class  insolence 
or  class  prejudice  what  is  really 
only  the  discharge  of  a  great  pub- 
lic duty.  If  all  is  fair  in  politics 
as  in  love  or  in  war,  the  saying 
must  at  least  be  accepted  with 
the  same  limitations  in  all  three. 
It  is  not  considered  fair  in  love  to 
tell  lies  about  a  rival.  It  is  not 
allowable,  even  in  guerilla  warfare, 
to  poison  the  wells. 

Are  Ministers  likely  to  have  any 
better  luck  with  the  charge  of 
obstruction  which  they  propose 
to  bring  against  the  Unionists  in 
the  House  of  Commons?  Here, 
again,  the  people  should  be  in- 
formed of  what  has  actually  oc- 
curred,— of  the  number  of  amend- 
ments to  their  own  bills  moved 
by  the  Government  and  their 
supporters,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  speech-making  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  But  that  is 
not  the  main  point.  We  appeal 
once  more  to  our  plain  man,  as 
our  fathers  loved  to  call  him — the 
abnormis  sapiens  whose  percep- 
tions have  not  been  blunted 
or  corrupted  by  the  intoxicating 
stimulants  of  party  spirit  or  the 
plausible  sophistries  of  profes- 
sional demagogues.  An  Opposi- 
tion which  is  not  to  oppose  what 
it  believes  to  be  bad  measures 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  is  obvi- 
ously useless.  It  has  no  longer 
any  raison  d'etre.  And  if  it 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
its  proper  functions,  its  continued 
existence  is  a  positive  danger  to 
the  State,  for  it  causes  people  to 
suppose  that  they  have  a  security 
against  bad  government  which 
does  not  in  reality  exist.  All 
these  new  doctrines  and  practices 
which  have  come  into  vogue 
during  the  last  twenty  years  do 
really  seem  to  indicate  that  the 


time  may  be  approaching  when 
our  present  parliamentary  system 
will  have  to  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, and  a  new  distribution  of 
constitutional  forces  carried  out. 
But  till  then  we  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  the  only  security  we 
possess  for  the  adequate  discussion 
of  Ministerial  measures — a  security 
all  the  more  necessary  when  a  Gov- 
ernment is  playing  to  the  gallery, 
and  if  it  gains  the  applause  of 
the  ignorant  and  thoughtless,  asks 
for  nothing  better. 

If  all  resistance  is  obstruction 
which  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
measures  from  being  passed,  that 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  none  is 
any  longer  wanted.  If  obliged  to 
stop  short  of  that  point  at  which 
it  becomes  effective,  Opposition 
had  better  be  abandoned.  It  is 
fighting  with  wooden  swords  an 
adversary  armed  with  steel.  A 
political  party  reduced  to  such  a 
point  as  this  will  do  well  to  retire 
from  the  field,  and  concentrate  its 
energies  on  discovering  some  new 
system  under  which  the  forms  of 
free  debate  shall  not  serve  only 
as  a  mask  for  hiding  its  practical 
suppression. 

To  judge  by  the  language  which 
is  used  by  a  certain  class  of  poli- 
ticians, the  struggle  between  rival 
parties  should  begin  and  end  at 
the  polling-booths.  When  the  re- 
sult is  known,  and  the  party  pre- 
ferred by  the  majority  are  once 
in  power,  all  real  conflict  ought  to 
cease.  The  majority,  while  it  lasts, 
should  be  absolutely  supreme,  and 
free  from  all  check  or  contradic- 
tion. The  Ministerialists,  in  fact, 
should  be  the  Parliament.  A  gen- 
eral election  would  then  deter- 
mine not  only  which  party  was 
to  govern,  but  which  was  to  con- 
stitute the  House  of  Commons.  In 
short,  the  representation  of  min- 
orities would  be  abolished,  and  an 
Opposition  dispensed  with  as  a  use- 
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less  encumbrance.  If  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  were  returned  on 
one  side  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  on  the  other,  the  former  would 
return  whence  they  came,  and  the 
latter  be  installed  at  Westminster 
as  the  popular  Assembly.  This  is 
an  intelligible  theory,  at  all  events ; 
but  it  is  not  the  theory  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  cannot 
be  reduced  to  practice  till  that 
constitution  is  changed.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  upon  what  other 
principle  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
ent Opposition  can  be  stigmatised 
as  obstructive.  "What  was  rightly 
called  obstruction  twenty  years 
ago,  has  since  been  rendered  im- 
possible. The  forms  of  the  House 
can  no  longer  be  abused  as  they 
were  when  it  was  kept  sitting 
twenty  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  is 
absurd  to  call  the  prolongation  of 
regular  debate  at  any  stage  of  a 
bill  obstruction ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  challenged  to  bring 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  Op- 
position has  insisted  on  being  heard 
without  being  able  to  show  good 
reason  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  line  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  such  dis- 
cussions, or  to  say  that  up  to  such 
a  point  it  is  fair  debate,  and  be- 
yond it  wilful  obstruction.  Too 
much  criticism,  at  all  events,  is 
certainly  better  than  too  little.  It 
is  well  to  make  sure  that  no  point 
of  importance  has  escaped  attention 
or  examination  while  the  bill  has 
been  passing  through  the  House. 
But  it  seems  idle  for  any  Govern- 
ment to  complain  of  obstruction 
now,  when  they  have  the  power 
in  their  own  hands  of  putting  an 
end  when  they  please  to  all  dis- 
cussion, of  whatever  kind — a  power 
which  the  present  Government  has 
exercised  more  than  once  to  stop 
investigation  where  it  was  most 
urgently  demanded.  It  hardly  lies 
with  those  to  charge  others  with 


obstruction  who  have  often  them- 
selves been  the  true  obstructives, 
by  checking  the  course  of  free  de- 
bate, and  preventing  that  full  light 
from  being  thrown  on  public  ques- 
tions which  it  is  the  business  of 
Parliament  to  ensure.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  system  which 
we  have  already  noticed — the  sys- 
tem of  crowding  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  such  a  multitude  of 
bills  that  a  deadlock  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence.  In  this  respect 
Ministers  have  acted  over  again 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
with  the  most  literal  exactness  : 
first  making  the  road  impassable 
for  the  measures  which  they  in- 
troduce, and  then  accusing  the 
Opposition  of  preventing  them 
from  passing. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  state- 
ment in  the  foregoing  pages  for 
the  justification  of  which  we  may 
not  appeal  to  the  recent  speeches 
of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  W. 
Harcourt.  But  the  remarks  of 
the  Prime  Minister  on  obstruc- 
tion in  his  speech  of  May  2d  at 
Manchester  are  specially  worthy 
of  attention.  "If  at  the  end  of 
the  session,"  he  says,  "  we  cannot 
come  before  you  with  our  sheaves 
garnered,  you  will,  I  hope,  under- 
stand to  whom  it  is  that  the  credit 
or  discredit  is  due."  We  hope  they 
will.  Lord  Rosebery  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  debate  on  the 
Scotch  Grand  Committee.  Let  the 
public  turn  to  that  debate,  and 
ask  themselves  whether  there  was 
a  single  statement  made  by  either 
Mr  Balfour  or  Mr  Chamberlain 
which  did  not  fully  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—  a  single  argument  which 
it  would  not  have  been  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  not  to  bring  for- 
ward. If  Government  will  per- 
sist in  introducing  so  large  a 
number  of  bills,  asserting  so  many 
propositions  which  are  certain  to 
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be  contested,  they  cannot  expect 
that  the  Opposition  should  re- 
frain from  criticism  in  order  that 
the  bills  may  pass.  That  demand 
is  rather  too  cool :  that  cock,  to 
use  his  Lordship's  own  metaphor, 
certainly  won't  fight.  No.  If  the 
time  that  has  been  already  wasted 
over  the  Scotch  Grand  Committee 
resolution,  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  the  Equalisation  of  Rates 
Bill,  and  the  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment Bill,  had  all  been  reserved 
for  the  Registration  Bill,  so  as 
to  leave  the  ground  clear  after 
Whitsuntide  for  the  Budget  and 
Supply,  Ministers  would  have  stood 
a  much  better  chance  of  coming  out 
of  the  session  with  credit,  and  of 
garnering  their  sheaves  too,  if  they 
deserve  to  be  garnered.  As  it  is,  if 
the  waggon  is  capsized,  it  will  be 
pretty  generally  understood  that 
it  was  because  it  was  overloaded, 
and  that  if  Ministers  have  lost 
all,  it  was  because  they  tried  for 
too  much.  This  conclusion,  we 
fear,  will  also  be  coupled  with 
the  suspicion  that  the  catastrophe 
was  not  wholly  unforeseen. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  Manchester 
speech,  made  some  admissions  not 
easily  reconcilable  with  what  he 
said  a  week  afterwards  on  the  sub- 
ject of  majorities.  He  wound  up 
the  former  with  some  sentences 
which  we  must  all  endorse,  and 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Man- 
chester the  following  exhortation  : 
"  If  you  then  trust  her  Majesty's 
Government,  if  the  country  is  pre- 
pared to  endorse  our  measures,  I 
would  ask  you  to  give  in  full  and 
unstinted  measure  that  strength  of 
impulse  and  support  which  alone 
can  justify  and  alone  can  carry  a 
policy  of  reform  in  this  country." 
Very  well,  then  :  why  doesn't  he 
wait  till  he  gets  it?  If  nothing 
but  this  full  and  unstinted  support 
can  justify  a  policy  of  reform, 


why  does  he  engage  in  a  policy 
of  reform  without  it, — a  policy  to 
which,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said  at 
Trowbridge,  there  has  been  no 
parallel  since  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ?  He  himself  has  pricked 
the  imposture  with  his  own  hand. 
Does  he  not  stand  convicted  out 
of  his  own  mouth  of  the  most 
egregious  and  unpardonable  waste 
of  public  time  ?  Sir  William  Har- 
court  is  fond  of  railing  against 
shams.  Surely  this  is  the  biggest 
sham  on  record. 

With  a  word  to  the  Opposition 
we  have  done.  As  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  seems  partial  to  a 
crisis,  we  would  recommend  the  Op- 
position not  to  baulk  him.  Let  him 
have  as  many  as  he  likes.  These 
things  are  his  diversion,  he  seems 
to  say,  like  Pope  as  he  sat  writhing 
over  a  lampoon,  and  it  would  be 
no  kindness  in  his  adversaries  to 
deprive  him  of  them.  What  is  per- 
haps of  more  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  not  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  that  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parliament  should  be  pro- 
longed ;  and  on  this  ground  alone 
it  is  no  business  of  the  Unionists 
to  smooth  the  relations  between 
the  Government  and  their  Radi- 
cal allies,  or  to  relieve  Ministers 
from  any  part  of  the  difficulties 
which  their  present  position  entails 
upon  them.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Radicals  would  have  been  obliged 
to  support  the  Duke  of  Coburg's 
grant  or  to  refrain  from  oppos- 
ing it,  had  the  Conservatives  not 
agreed  to  vote  for  it,  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  been  left  to  put 
the  screw  on.  To  afford  them 
gratuitous  assistance,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  giving  offence  to  an 
important  section  of  their  own 
party  by  making  them  feel  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  is  foolish  gener- 
osity, and,  if  a  dissolution  is  the 
one  thing  wanted,  not  for  the 
public  good. 
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No,  no;  let  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
enjoy  himself.  A  short  life  and  a 
merry  one, —  that  is  his  motto. 
It  can't  last  long.  Through  the 
foggy  atmosphere  in  which  the 
political  weathercock  is  enveloped, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  very  plainly  in 
which  direction  it  is  pointing.  A 
parliamentary  storm  ere  long  may 
clear  the  air,  and  let  us  know 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  Or 
the  end  may  come  without  any 
storm  at  all.  It  is  possible  that 


Lord  Rosebery  may  resolve  to 
have  done  with  his  "  ifs,"  and  to 
put  the  question  to  the  country 
sooner  than  we  expect.  If  he  can 
exchange  his  majority  of  two  or 
ten,  which  can  hardly  be  called  an 
unstinted  measure  of  support  for 
the  strength  which  he  requires  to 
carry  out  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken, so  much  the  better  for  him- 
self. If  not,  he  will  be  no  worse 
off  than  he  is  now  —  for  that  is 
impossible. 


Note. — We  regret  that  in  the  article  on  "  Big  Game  Shooting "  in 
the  April  number,  the  chapters  on  the  chamois  and  red-deer  of 
Europe  were  erroneously  attributed  to  Mr  Phillips- Wolley.  They  are 
by  Mr  Baillie-Grohman,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  Alpine  life 
and  sport. 
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munards, 8  et  seq. 

PARIS,  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNE OF,  1. 

Parish  Councils  Bill,  the,  passage  of, 
through  Committee,  153  et  seq. — 
compromise  regarding,  effected  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  303  et  seq.  — 
points  calling  for  revision  in,  by 
House  of  Lords,  307  et  seq. — amend- 
ments made  in  House  of  Lords  on, 
457  et  seq. 

PARLIAMENT,  A  PLATFORM,  871. 

Parliamentary  session,  review  of  the, 
871  et  seq. 

PASSAGE,  A  BIRD  OF,  469. 

PAULA'S  CAPRICE  :  A  FRAGMENT  OF  A 
LIFE,  95. 

PEI-HO,  IN  THE  RIVER,  856. 

PLATFORM  PARLIAMENT,  A,  871. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  THE,  380. 

Preparatory  school,  the  modern,  teach- 
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ing  in,  388 — sanitary  arrangements  of, 
389 — games  of,  391 — supervision  of, 
393. 

Polar  regions,  sport  in  the,  588. 

POLITICAL  STOCK-JOBBERS,  153. 

POWER  OF  DANTE,  THE,  357. 

Prairie-chicken  of  Manitoba,  the,  790. 

PRINCE  ALEXANDER  OF  BULGARIA,  165. 

"  Purgatorio,"  the,  of  Dante,  critical 
estimate  of,  363  et  seq. 

RABELAIS  AT  HOME,  504. 

Rabelais,  childhood  of,  505 — becomes  a 
monk,  506 — takes  degree  of  a  phy- 
sician, 512  —  publishes  his  'Panta- 
gruel,'  ib.  et  seq 

RAMBLE  ROUND  FOLKESTONE,  A,  660. 

Ramsay,  Professor  William,  reminis- 
cences of,  346. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THE  COMMUNE  OF 
PARIS,  1. 

Red  Indian  encampment,  description  of 
a,  795. 

Reindeer  of  Russian  Lapland,  the,  419 
et  seq. 

Revolver,  advantages  of  the,  as  a  cav- 
alry weapon,  685. 

RICH  Miss  RIDDELL,  THE,  Chapters  i.- 
v.,  167— vi. -vin.,  321— ix.,  x.,  492 
— xi.-xrv.  (Conclusion),  645. 

Robertson,  Dr  William,  of  Irvine, 
friendship  of  De  Quincey  with,  482. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  policy  of,  as  Prime 
Minister,  594 — utterances  of,  on  Irish 
Home  Rule,  595  et  seq. — on  Scottish 
Disestablishment,  599  — Radical  re- 
volt against  the  authority  of,  711. 

ROSEBERY'S  RIDDLES,  591. 

Salmon,  purpose  of,  in  seizing  the  fly, 
223  et  seq.—  the  natural  food  of,  226 
— sense  of  colour  possessed  by,  227  et 
seq. — angling  for,  in  Lapland,  417  et 
seq. — the  habits  of,  557  et  seq. 

SALMON-FLIES,  223. 

SCHOOL,  THE  PREPARATORY,  380. 

Scott,  David,  meeting  of  De  Quincey 
with,  484. 

Scott,  Dr,  Master  of  Balliol,  reminis- 
cences of,  351. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  life  at  Ashiestiel  of, 
19 — acquisition  of  Abbotsford  by,  20 
et  seq. — affection  for  Lockhart  of,  23 
et  seq.— essay  of,  on  Ghosts  before  the 
Law,  210  et  seq. 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER,  THE  LETTERS  OF,  15. 

SCOTTISH  AFFAIRS,  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND,  252. 

Scottish  Church  Suspensory  Bill,  col- 
lapse of  the,  255. 

Scottish  Disestablishment,  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  plea  for,  599. 

Scottish  Fisheries  Bill,  the,  opposition 
to  rating  clause  of,  254. 

Scottish  Parish  Councils  Bill,  abortive 
efforts  to  introduce  a,  256. 


Scottish  Registration  Bill,  withdrawal 
of  the,  256. 

SEA  POWER  :  ARMED  EUROPE,  313. 

SHADOW  OF  DEATH,  THE  :  A  TALE  OP 
THE  ASHANTI  WAR,  543. 

SHAM  SOCIALIST  BUDGET,  A,  729. 

SHIKAR,  THIRTY  YEARS  OF,  in.,  276. 

SHOOTING,  BIG  GAME,  582. 

Slave-trade  policy,  British,  in  Africa, 
133  et  seq.,  861  et  seq. 

Slave-trade  squadron,  the  East  African, 
cost  of,  862 — call  for  discontinuance 
of,  ib.  et  seq. 

Smith,  Prof.  Henry,  of  Oxford,  reminis- 
cences of,  353. 

Snell  exhibitions  at  Oxford,  founding  of 
the,  332— some  holders  of,  343. 

SOFA  EXPEDITION,  THE,  AND  THE  WEST 
INDIAN  SOLDIER,  699. 

Sofas,  or  foot-soldiers,  the,  of  West 
Africa,  description  of,  699— combined 
French  and  British  expedition  against, 
ib.  et  seq. — results  of  the  victory  over, 
708. 

SONG  OF  GLEN  DUN,  A,  265. 

'  Sonntagskind,'  Spielhagen's,  review  of, 
770  et  seq. 

South  African  sport,  records  of,  584  et 
seq. 

Spectral  evidence,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
instances  of,  210  et  seq. 

STANHOPE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDWARD, 
299. 

Stanhope,  the  Right  Hon.  Edward, 
early  career  of,  299 — return  of,  to 
Parliament,  ib. — successive  appoint- 
ments of,  to  office,  300 — succeeds  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  301— work  done  by,  at  the 
War  Office,  ib.—  literary  tastes  of,  302. 

STANLEY,  DEAN,  190. 

Stanley,  Dean,  boyhood  and  student 
life  of,  191 — historical  element  in  char- 
acter of,  192 — liberality  in  opinions 
of,  194  —  attitude  of,  towards  the 
'Essays  and  Reviews,'  201 — becomes 
Dean  of  Westminster,  203. 

STOCK-JOBBERS,  POLITICAL,  153. 

STORY  OF  MARGREDEL,  THE  :  BEING  A 
FIRESIDE  HISTORY  OF  A  FIFESHIRE 
FAMILY,  Chapters  vi.-ix.,  27— x.-xni., 
236— Conclusion,  395. 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  proposed  abolition 
of,  863. 

Telepathy,  modern  belief  in,  48  et  seq. 

Tennyson,  Lord,  reminiscences  of,  612 
et  seq.  passim. 

TENNYSONS,  A  VISIT  TO  THE,  IN  1839, 
605. 

Terai  forest  of  Nepaul,  the,  description 
of,  287— bees  of,  #.—  flies  of,  288— 
heat  of,  289— the  scavengers  of,  291— 
the  Shikari  of,  292. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SHIKAR,  in.,  276. 
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Tiger-shooting  in  India,  popularity  of, 
589. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  appointment  of, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  252 
— blundering  Scottish  legislation  of, 
253  et  seq. — unsatisfactory  educational 
administration  of,  261  et  seq. 

Trout,  Scottish,  ancient  pedigree  of 
many,  558 — peculiarities  existing  be- 
tween, 559 — unequal  numbers  of,  in 
certain  districts,  561  —  necessity  of 
close-time  for,  565. 

Trout-fishing,  the  mystery  of,  555  et  seq. 
—the  decay  of,  565- 

TROUTING  TATTLE,  555. 

VARIATIONS  OF  ETIQUETTE,  SOME,  634. 

Vendome  Column,  pulling  down  of  the, 
3. 

Visage,  similarity  of,  in  members  of 
certain  trades  and  professions,  539  et 
seq. — in  two  people  who  live  long  to- 
gether, 541. 

VISIT  TO  THE  TENNYSONS,  A,  IN  1839, 
605. 


West  Africa,  British  possessions  in,  cost 
of  maintaining,  709  et  seq. 

West  Coast  of  Africa,  drink  and  arms 
traffic  on  the,  140. 

WEST  INDIAN  SOLDIER,  THE  SOFA  EX- 
PEDITION AND  THE,  699. 

West  Indian  soldier,  value  of  the,  in 
warfare,  708. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Dean  Stanley's 
affection  for,  204  —  his  attempts  to 
popularise,  205,  207. 

WHEN  THE  NIGHT  FALLS,  59. 

WHO  WAS  LOST  AND  is  FOUND,  Chap- 
ters i. -iv.,  745. 

Wilson,  Professor  John,  Emerson's  visit 
to  the  class-room  of,  486. 

Witu,  British  administration  of  affairs 
in,  137,  865 — proposed  new  scheme  of 
administration  for,  865. 

WOLSELEY'S,  LORD,  MARLBOROUGH,  847. 

WRECK,  ESCAPED  FROM  THE,  456. 

Zanzibar,  slave-labour  in,  134  et  seq. 

Zanzibar  waters,  British  rights  of  search 
in,  139. 
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